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ADMINISTKATION  OP  MAKTIN  7AN  BUREN. 


CHAPTBB   I. 

INAUGURATION  OF  MB.  TAN  BUBEN. 

Mabch  the  4th  of  this  jear,  Mr.  Van  Bnren 
was  maagnrated  President  of  the  United  States 
witb  the  usual  formalities,  and  conformed  to  the 
usage  of  his  predecessors  in  delivering  a  public 
address  on  the  occasion :  a  declaration  of  gen- 
eral principles,  and  an  indication  of  the  general 
course  of  the  administration,  were  the  tenor  of 
his  discourse:  and  the  doctrines  of  the  demo- 
cratic school,  as  understood  at  the  original  for- 
mation of  parties,  were  those  professed.  Close 
obeervance  of  the  federal  constitution  as  written 
— ^no  latitudinarian  constructions  permitted,  or 
doubtful  powers  assumed — fidthful  adherence  to 
all  its  oompromises-reconomj  in  the  adminis- 
trati<Hi  of  the  goyemment — ^peaoe,  friendship 
and  fiur  dealing  with  all  foreign  nations— en- 
tangling alliances  with  none:  such  was  his 
political  diart:  and  with  the  expression  of  his 
belief  that  a  perseyerance  in  this  line  of  foreign 
policy,  with  an  increased  strength,  trl^d  yalor 
of  the  people,  and  exhaustless  resources  of  the 
country,  would  entitle  us  to  the  good  will  of 
nations,  protect  our  national  respectability,  and 
secure  us  from  designed  aggression  from  foreign 
powers.  His  expressions  and  yiews  on  this  head 
desenre  to  be  commemorated,  and  to  be  con- 
ndered  by  all  those  into  whose  hands  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  affairs  may  go ;  and  are, 
therefore,  here  giyen  in  his  own  words : 

*^  Our  course  of  foreign  poUcy  has  been  so  uni- 
form and  intelligible,  as  to  constitute  a  rule  of 


executiye  conduct  which  leaves  little  to  my  dis- 
cralion,  unkm  indeed,  I  were  willing  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  li^ts  of  experience,  and  the  known 
opinions  of  mj  constituents.  We  sedulously 
cultiyate  the  friendship  of  all  nations,  as  the  con- 
dition most  compatible  with  our  wel&re,  and 
the  principles  of  our  goremment.  We  decline 
alliances,  as  adrerse  to  our  peace.  We  desire 
commercial  relations  on  equal  terms,  being  eyer 
willing  to  gjye  a  fair  equivalcmt  for  advantages 
received.  We  endeavor  to  conduct  our  inter- 
course with  openness  and  sincerity;  promptly 
avowing  our  objects,  and  seeking  to  establish 
that  mutual  frankness  which  is  as  beneficial  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men.  We  have  no 
disposition,  and  we  disclaim  all  right,  to  meddle 
in  disputes,  whether  internal  or  foreign,  that 
may  molest  other  countries ;  regarding  tlnsm,  in 
their  actual  state,  as  social  communities,  and  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their  contro- 
versies. Well  knowing  ihe  tried  valor  of  our 
people,  and  our  exhaustless  resources,  we 
neither  anticipate  nor  fear  any  designed  agg^res- 
sion;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  just 
conduct,  we  feel  a  security  that  we  shall  never 
be  called  upon  to  exert  our  detennination,  never 
to  permit  an  invasion  of  our  r^ts,  without 
punishment  or  redress." 

These  are  sound  and  encouraging  yiews> 
and  in  adherence  to  them,  promise  to  the  United 
States  a  career  of  peace  and  prosperity  oompar- 
ativdy  free  from  the  succession  of  wars  which 
have  loaded  so  many  nations  with  debt  and' 
taxes,  filled  them  with  so  many  pensioners  and 
paupers,  created  so  much  necessity  for  perma- 
nent fleets  and  armies ;  and  placed  one  half  the 
population  in  the  predicament  of  living  upon  the 
labor  of  the  other.  The  stand  which  the  United 
States  had  acquired  among  nations  by  the  vind^ 
cation  of  her  rights  against  the  greatest  powers 
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— tnd  the  manner  in  which  all  unredressed  ag- 
gressions, and  all  previous  outstanding  injuries, 
even  of  the  oldest  date,  had  been  settled  up  and 
compensated  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson — authorized  this  language  froioi 
.  Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
nations  has  justified  it.  Designed  aggression, 
within  many  years,  has  come  from  no  great 
power:  casual  disagreements  and  accidental  in- 
iuries  admit  of  arrangement:  weak  neighbors 
can  find  no  benefit  to  themselves  in  wanton  ag- 
gression, or  refusal  of  redress  for  accidental 
wrong :  isolation  (a  continent,  as  it  were,  to  our- 
selves) is  security  against  attack ;  and  our  rail- 
ways would  accumulate  rapid  destruction  upon 
any  invader.  These  advantages,  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rule,  to  ask  only  what  is  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  wrong,  will  leave  us  (we 
have  reason  to  believe)  free  horn,  hostile  col- 
lision with  foreign  powers,  free  from  the  neces*- 
mty  of  keeping  up  war  establishments  of  army 
and  navy  in  time  of  peace,  with  our  great  re- 
sources left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  (always 
the  safest  and  cheapest  national  treasuries),  to 
come  forth  when  public  exigencies  require  them, 
and  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pursue  an  unexampled 
career  of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

One  s'mgle  subject  of  recently  revived  oocur- 
renoe  in  our  domestic  concerns,  and  of  portentous 
apparition,  admitted  a  departure  from  the  gene- 
ralities of  an  inaugural  address,  and  exacted  from 
the  new  President  the.  notice  of  a  special  decla- 
ration :  it  was  the  subject  of  slavery — an  alarm- 
ing subject  of  agitation  near  twenty  years  before 
^^uieted  by  the  Missouri  compromise — ^re- 
susdtated  in  1835,  as  shown  in  previotfs  chap- 
ters of  this  View;  and  apparently  taking  its 
place  as  a  permanent  and  most  pestiferous  ele- 
ment in  our  presidential  elections  and  federal 
legislation.  It  had  largely  mixed  with  the  pres- 
idential election  of  the  preceding  year:  it  was 
expected  to  mix  with  ensuing  federal  l^^lation : 
and  its  evil  effect  upon  the  harmony  and  stability 
of  the  Union  justified  the  new  President  in  mak- 
'  ing  a  special  declaration  in  relation  to  it,  and 
even  in  declaring  beforehand  the  cases  of  slavery 
legislation  in  which  he  would  apply  the  qualified 
negative  with  which  the  constitution  invested 
him  over  the  acts  of  Congress.  Under  this  sense 
of  duty  and  propriety  the  inaugural  address 
presented  this  passage: 

'*The  last)  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  promi- 


nent sources  of  discord  and  disaster  supposed  to 
lurk  in  our  political  condition,  was  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery.    Our  fore&thers  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  delicacy  of  this  sub- 
ject and  tney  treated  it  with  a  forbearance  so 
evidently  wise,  that,  in  spite  of  every  sinister 
foreboding,  it  never,  until  the  present  period, 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  common  coun- 
try.   Such  a  result  is  sidfficient  evidence  of  the 
justice  and  the  patriotism  of  their  course ;  it  is 
evidence  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  an  adh^nce 
to  it  can  prevent  all  embairassment  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  anticipated  cause  of 
difficulty  or  danger.    Have  not  recent  events 
made  it  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflection,  that 
the  least  deviation  from  this  spirit  of  forbearance 
is  injurious  to  every  interest,  that  of  humanity 
included  ?    Amidst  the  violence  of  excited  pas- 
sions, this  generous  and  frtitemal  feelmg  has 
been  sometimes  disregarded ;  and,  standing  as  I 
now  do  before  my  countrymen  in  this  high  place 
of  honor  and  of  trust,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
anxiously  invoking  my  fellow-citizens  never  to 
be  deaf  to  its  dictates.    Peroeivinff^  before  my 
election,  the  deep  interest  this  subject  was  be- 
ginning to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty 
fully  to  make  known  my  sentiments  in  regard 
to  it;  and  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrep- 
resentations have  passed  away,  I  trust  that  they 
will  be  candidly  weighed  and  understood.    At 
least,  thev  will  be  my  standard  of  conduct  in 
the  path  before  me.    I  then  declared  that,  if  the 
desire  of  those  of  my  coxmtrymen  who  were  fii- 
vorable  to  my  election  was  gratified,   *  I  must 
go  into  the  presidental  chair  the  inflexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  abolish  e^very  m  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  also  with  a  detenaina- 
tion  equally  dedded  to  resist  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists.'  I 
submitted  also  to  my  fellow-citiz^is,  with  ful- 
ness and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
this  determination.    The  result  authorizes  me 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and 
are  confided  in,  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  whom  they 
most  immediately  affect.    It  now  only  remains 
to  add,  that  no  bill  conflicting  with  these  views 
can  ever  receive  my  constitutional  sanction. 
These  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  venerated  fathers  of  the 
rq>ublic,  and  that  succeeding  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  humane,  patriotic,  expedient, 
honorable  and  just    K  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject was  intended  to  reach  &e  stability  of  our 
institutions,  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that 
it  has  signally  failed ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  wicked  for  the  de* 
struction  of  our  government,  are  again  destined 
to  be  disappoints." 

The  determination  here  declared  to  yield  the 
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poresidential  sanction  to  no  bill  which  proposed 
to  interfere  with  slaveiy  in  the  States ;  or  to 
abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Colombia  while  it 
existed  in  the  adjacent  States,  met  the  evil  as  it 
then  presented  itself— a  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States  that  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty were  to  be  endangered  by  federal  legisla- 
tion :  and  against  which  danger  the  yeto  power 
was  now  pledged  to  be  opposed.  There  was  no 
other  form  at  that  time  in  which  slayery  agitar 
tion  coold  manifest  itself  or  place  on  which  it 
conld  find  a  point  to  operate — the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  comprpmise  of  1820,  having  closed 
up  the  Territories  against  it  Danger  to  slave 
property  in  the  States,  either  by  direct  action, 
or  indirectly  through  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  the  only  points  of  expressed  apprehension ; 
and  at  these  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  fear.  No  one  in  Congress  dreamed  of  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  the  abor- 
tion of  all  the  attempts  made  to  abolish  it  in  the 
District,  showed  the  groundlessness  of  that  fear. 
The  pledged  veto  was  not  a  necessity,  but  a  pro- 
priety;— not  necessary,  but  prudential; — ^not 
called  for  by  an3rthing  in  congress,  but  outside 
of  it  In  that  point  of  view  it  was  wise  and 
prudent  It  took  from  agitation  its  point  of  sup- 
port— its  means  of  acting  on  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions  of  the  timid  and  credulous :  and  it  gave 
to  the  country  a  season  of  repose  and  quiet  from 
this  disturbing  question  until  a  new  point  of 
agitation  could  be  discovered  and  seized. 

The  cabinet  renudned  nearly  as  under  the  pre- 
vious administration:  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State  5  Mr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Mr.  Poinsett^ , Secretary  at  War;  Mr. 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall,  Postmaster  General ;  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  Esq.  Attorney  General.  Of  all 
these  Mr.  Poinsett  was  the  only  new  appoint- 
ment On  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  Catron,  Esq.  of  Tennessee,  and  John 
McELinley,  Esq.  of  Alabama,  were  appointed 
Justices;  William  Smith,  formerly  senator  in 
Congress  from  South  Carolina^  having  declined 
the  appointment  which  was  filled  by  Mr. 
McKinley.  Mr.  Butler  soon  resigning  his  place 
of  Attorney  General,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Esq.  of 
Pennsylvania  (after  a  temporary  appointment 
of  Felix  Grundy,  Esq.  of  Tennessee),  became 
the  Attorney  General  during  the  remainder  of 
the  administration. 


CHAPTEB   II. 

FINANCIAL  AND  MONSTART  0BI8I8:  GENIKAL 
SUSPENSION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  BY  THE 
BANKS. 

The  nascent  administration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  destined  to  be  sainted  by  a  rude  shod^ 
and  at  the  point  most  critical  to  governments 
as  well  as  to  individuals— that  of  deranged 
finances  and  broken-up  treasury ;  and  against 
the  dangers  of  which  I  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  warn  our  friends.  A  general  suspension  at 
the  banks,  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  in- 
solvency of  the  federal  treasury,  were  at  hand. 
Visible  signs,  and  some  confidential  information, 
portended  to  me  this  i^proaching  calami^,  and 
my  speeches  in  the  Senate  were  burtlieQed  witii 
its  vatidnation.  Two  parties,  inimical  to  the 
administration,  were  at  work  to  aocomj^ish  it — 
politicians  and  banks ;  and  well  able  to  soeceed, 
because  the  government  money  was  hi  th» 
hands  of  the  banks,  and  the  federal  legisktion 
in  the  hands  of  the  politicians ;  and  both  inter- 
ested in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  power; — 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  finances  the  obvious 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
The  public  moneys  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States : 
the  want  of  an  independent,  or  natibnal  treas- 
ury, of  necessity,  placed  them  in  the  custody  of 
the  local  banks :  and  the  specie  order  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  having  been  rescinded  by  the  Act 
of  Congress,  the  notes  of  all  these  banks,  and 
of  all  others  in  the  country,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand,  became  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues.  The  deposit  banks  be- 
came filled  up  with  the  notes  of  these  multitu- 
dinous institutions,  constituting  that  surplus, 
the  distribution  of  which  had  become  an  en- 
grossing care  with  Congress,  and  ended  with 
effecting  the  object  under  the  guise  of  a  de- 
posit with  the  States.  Irecalled  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  times  of  1818-19,  when  the  treasury 
reports  of  one  y^  showed  a  superfluity  of 
revenue  for  which  there  was  no  want^  and  of 
the  next  a  deficit  which  required  to  be  relieved 
by  a  loan ;  and  argued  that  We  must  now  have 
the  same  result  from  the  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  which  we  then  had.  I  demanded — 
"  Are  we  not  at  this  moment,  and  from  the 
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same  cause,  realizing  the  first  part — the  illusiTe 
and  treacherous  part— of  this  picture  ?  and  must 
not  the  other,  the  sad  and  real  aequel,  speedilj 
IbUow  ?  The  daj  of  reyulsion  must  come,  and 
its  effects  must  he  more  or  less  disastrous ;  but 
come  it  must  The  present  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  cannot  continue:  violent  contraction 
must  follow  enormous  expansion:  a  scene  of 
distress  and  suffering  must  ensue— to  come  of 
itself  out  of  the  present  state  of  things,  without 
being  stimulated  and  helped  on  bj  our  unwise 
legislation." 

Of  the  act  which  rescinded  the  spede  order, 
and  made  the  notes  of  the  local  banks  receiva- 
ble in  payment  of  all  federal  dues,  I  said : 

*^  This  bill  is  to  be  an  era  in  our  legislation 
and  in  our  political  history.  It  is  to  be  a  point 
on  which  the  view  of  the  future  age  is  to  be 
thrown  back,  and  from  which  future  conse^ 
quences  will  be  traced.  I  separate  myself  from 
it :  I  wash  my  hands  of  it :  I  oppose  it  I  am 
one  of  those  who  promised  gold — ^not  paper. 
I  promised  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  not 
the  currency  of  corporations.  I  did  not  join  in 
putting  down  the  Bank  oi  the  United  States  to 
put  up  a  wilderness  of  local  banks.  I  did  not 
join  in  putting  down  the  p^ier  currency  of  a 
national  bank,  to  put  up  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  thousand  local  banks.  I  did  not 
strike  CsMar  to  make  Antony  master  of  Rome." 

The  condition  of  our  deposit  banks  was  des- 
perate— wholly  inadequate  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure on  their  vaults  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  much  less  that  of  meeting  the  daily 
government  drafts  and  the  approaching  deposit 
of  near  forty  millions  with  the  States.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  one-third  of  specie  on  hand 
for  its  immediate  liabilities,  was^enforoed  fh>m 
the  example  and  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
while  many  of  our  deposit  banks  could  show 
but  the  one-twentieth,  the  one-thirtieth,  the 
one-fortieth,  and  even  the  one-fiftieth  of  specie 
in  hand  for  immediate  liabilities  in  circulation 
and  deposits.  The  sworn  evidence  of  a  late 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Mr.  Horsely 
Palmer),  before  a  parliamen&ry  committee,  was 
read,  in  which  he  testified  that  the  average  pro- 
portion of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bank 
deems  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  was  at  the 
rate  of  the  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities — including  deposits  as  well  as  issues. 
And  this  was  the  proportion  which  that  bank 


deemed  it  prudent  to  keep— that  bank  wfaicli 
was  the  laigest  in  the  world,  situated  in  the 
moneyed  metropolis  of  Europe,  with  its  list  of 
debtors  within  the  circuit  of  London,  supported 
by  the  ridiest  merdiants  in  the  world,  and 
backed  by  the  British  government,  which  stood 
her  security  for  fburteen  millions  sterling,  and 
ready  with  her  supply  of  exchequer  bills  (the 
mterest  to  be  nused  to  insure  sales),  at  any 
moment  of  emergency.    Tested  by  the  rule  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  our  deposit  banks 
were  in  the  jaws  of  destruction ;  and  this  so 
evident  to  me,  that  I  was  amazed  that  others 
did  not  see  it— those  of  our  fHends  who  voted 
with  the  opponents  of  the  administration  in  re- 
scinding the  specie  order,  and  in  making  the 
deposit  with  the  States.    The  latter  had  begun 
to  take  effect,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  millions 
to  the  quarter,  on  the  first  day  of  January  pre- 
ceding Mr.  Van  Buren's  inauguration:  a  second 
ten  millions  were  to  be  called  for  on  the  first  of 
April :  and  like  sums  on  the  first  days  of  the 
two  remaining  quarters.    It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  banks  to  stand  these  drafts ;  and, 
having  failed  in  all  attempts  to  wake  up  our 
fHends,  who,  were  then  in  the  majority,  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  impending,  and 
to  arrest  their  ruinous  voting  with  the  oppo- 
sition members  (which  most  of  them  did),  I 
determined  to  address  myself  to  the  President 
elect,  under  the  belief  that,  although  he  would 
not  be  able  to  avert  the  blow,  he  might  do 
much  to  soften  its  force  and  avert  its  conse- 
quences, when  it  did  come.    It  was  in  the 
month  of  February,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
still  President  of  the  Senate,  that  I  invited  him 
into  a  committee  room  for  that  purpose,  and 
stated  to  him  my  opinion  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  an  explosion  of  the  paper  system  and  of 
a  general  suspension  of  the  banks — intending 
to  follow  up  that  expression  of  opinion  with  the 
exposition  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so :  but 
the  interview  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
termination.    Hardly  had  I  expressed  my  be- 
lief of  this  impending  catastrophe,  than  he  spoke 
up,  and  said,  '^  Your  friends  think  you  a  little 
exalted  in  the  head  on  that  subject"    I  said  no 
more.    I  was  miffed.    We  left  the  room  to- 
gether, talking  on  different  matters,  and  I  say- 
ing to  myself^  "  Yo^  will  soon  feel  the  thunder- 
bolt."    But  I  have  smoe  felt  that  I  was  too 
hasty,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  carried  out  my 
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mtention  of  making  a  Ml '  expoeitiQii  of  the 
moiieTed  affain  of  the  country.  His  habitual 
courtegy,  from  which  the  expression  quoted  was 
a  most  rare  d^Mrtore,  and  his  real  regard  for 
me^  both  personal  and  political  (for  at  that 
time  he  was  pressing  me  to  become  a  member 
of  his  cabinet),  would  have  insured  me  a  full 
hearing,  if  I  had  shown  a  disposition  to  go  on ; 
and  his  clear  intellect  would  have  seized  and 
^ypredated  the  strong  fkcts  and  just  inferences 
i^ich  would  have  been  presented  to  him.  But 
I  stopped  short,  as  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  say, 
from  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  silences 
a  man  of  some  pride  when  he  sees  that  what  he 
Btjs  IB  not  valued.  I  have  regretted  my  hasti- 
ness ever  since.  It  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
tiiat  the  new  President  should  have  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  treasury,  and  my 
services  on  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  given 
me  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  he  did 
not  possess.  Forewarned  is  forearmed;  and 
never  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  maxim 
more  impressively  applied.  He  could  not  have 
prevented  the  suspension:  the  repeal  of  the 
apede  circular  and  the  deposit  with  the  States 
(both  measures  carried  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  professing  friends),  had  put  that  measure 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
use  it:  but  he  could  have  provided  against  it, 
and  prepared  for  it,  and  lessened  the  force  of 
the  blow  when  it  did  come.  He  might  have 
qnii^ened  the  vigilance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tremsury— might  have  demanded  additional  se- 
curities from  the  deposit  banks — and  might 
have  drawn  from  them  the  moneys  called  for  by 
^ipropriation  acts.  There  was  a  sum  of  about 
five  millions  which  might  have  been  saved  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  being  the  aggregate  of  sums 
drawn  from  the  treasury  by  the  numerous  dis- 
bursing officers,  and  left  in  the  banks  in  their 
own  names  for  daily  current  payments :  an  or- 
der to  these  officers  would  have  saved  these 
five  millions,  and  prevented  the  disgrace  and 
damage  of  a  stoppage  in  the  daily  payments,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  government  waking  up  in  the 
morning  without  a  dollar  to  pay  the  day-laborer 
with,  while  placing  on  its  statute  book  a  law 
for  the  distribution  of  forty  millions  of  surplus. 
Measures  like  these,  and  others  which  a  pru- 
dent vigilance  would  have  suggested,  might  have 
enabled  the  government  to  continue  its  pay- 
ments without  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 


and  without  the  mortification  of  capitulating 
to  the  broken  banks,  by  accepting  and  paying 
out  their  depreciated  notes  as  the  currency  ot 
the  federal  treasury. 


OHAPTEB  III. 

PBEPABATION  FOS  THE  DISTBESS  AND  BUSPEN* 
BION. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  shortly 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr.  Biddle,  pre- 
sident of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (for  that  was  the  ridiculous  title  it  as- 
sumed after  its  resurrection  under  a  Pennsylvania 
charter),  issued  one  of  those  characteristic  letters 
which  were  habitually  promulgated  whenever  a 
new  lead  was  to  be  given  out,  and  a  new  scent 
emitted  for  the  followers  of  the  bank  to  run 
upon.  A  new  distress,  as  the  pretext  for  a  new 
catastrophe,  was  now  the  object  A  picture  of 
ruin  was  presented,  alarm  given  out,  every  thing 
going  to  destruction;  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  cause  of  the  whole,  and  the  national 
recharter  of  the  defhnct  bank  the  sovereign 
remedy.  The  following  is  an  extract  ttom  that 
letter.  • 

'*  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  not  ceased 
to  exist  more  than  seven  months,  and  already 
the  whole  cuitency  and  exchanges  are  running 
into  inextricable  confhsion,  and  the  industry  of 
the  country  is  burdened  with  extravagant 
charges  on  all  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Union.  And  now,  when  these  banks  have  been 
created  by  the  Executive,  and  urged  into  these 
excesses,  instead  of  gentle  and  gn^ual  remedies, 
a  fierce  crusade  is  raised  against  them,  the  fluids 
are  harshlv  and  suddenly  taken  firom  them,  and 
they  are  forced  to  extraordhiary  means  of  de- 
fence against  the  very  power  which  brought 
them  into  being.  They  received,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  receive,  in  payment  for  the  govern- 
ment, the  notes  of  each  other  and  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  and  the  focility  with  which  they 
did  so  was  a  ground  of  special  commendation  by 
the  government;  and  now  that  government 
has  let  loose  upon  them  a  demand  for  specie  to 
the  whole  amount  of  these  notes.  I  go  nirther. 
There  is  an  outcir  abroad,  raised  bv  faction, 
and  echoed  by  folly,  against  the  banks  of  the 
United  States.  Until  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
government,  the  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  was  at  least  as  go(>d  as  that  of  any  other 
commercial  country.  What  was  desired  for  its 
perfection  was  precisely  what  I  have  so  long 
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striyen  to  accomplish — to  widen  the  metallic 
hasis  of  the  currency  by  a  greater  infusion  of 
coin  into  the  smaller  channels  of  circulation. 
This  was  in  a  gradual  and  judicious  train  of  ac- 
complishment But  this  miserable  foolery  aboiit 
an  ezclusiyely  metallic  currency,  is  quite  as 
absurd  as  to  discard  the  steamboats,  and  go 
back  to  poling  up  the  Mississippi" 

The  lead  thus  given  out  was  sedulously  fol- 
lowed during  the  winter,  both  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it)  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  had 
reached  an  inmiense  demonstraUon  in  New 
York,  in  the  preparations  made  to  receive  Mr. 
Webster,  and  to  hear  a  speech  from  him,  on  his 
return  from  Washington.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  papers  of 
the  city  give  this  glowing  account  of  his  recep- 
tion: 

^'In  conformity  with  public  announcement, 
yesterday,  at  about  half  past  3  o'clock,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  Webster  arrived  in  this  city  in  the 
steamboat  Swan  from  Philadelphia.  The  intense 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  give  a  grate- 
ful reception  to  this  great  advocate  of  the  consti- 
tution, set  the  whole  dty  in  motion  towards  the 
point  of  debarkation,  for  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitor.  At  the 
moment  when  the  steamboat  reached  the  pier, 
the  assemblage  had  attained  that  degree  of 
density  and  anxiety  to  witness  the  landing,  that 
it  was  feared  serious  consequences  would  result. 
At  half  past  3  o'dock  Mr.  Webster,  accompanied 
by  Philip  Hone  and  David  B.  Ogden,  landed 
from  the  boat  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  and 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  thrice  repeated,  and 
took  his  seat  in  an  open  barouche  provided  for 
the  occasion.  The  procession,  consistmg  of 
several  hundred  citizens  upon  horseback,  a  large 
train  of  carriages  and  citizens,  formed  upon  State 
street,  and  alter  receiving  their  distinguished 
guest,  proceeded  with  great  order  up  Broadway 
to  the  apartments  arranged  for  his  reception  at 
the  American  Hotel  The  scene  presented  the 
most  gratifying  spectacle.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
who  had  been  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster  in  poli- 
tics, now  that  he  appeared  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, came  forth  to  (temonstrate  tneir  respect  for 
his  private  worth  and  to  express  their  approba- 
tion ot  his  personal  character;  and  thousands 
more  who  appreciated  his  principles  and  political 
integrity,  crowded  around  to  convince  him  of 
their  personal  attachment,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  approval  of  his  public  acts.  The  wharves, 
the  shippme,  the  housetops  and  windows,  and 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  thronged  with  citizens  of  every  occupation 
and  degree,  and  loud  and  continued  cheers 
greeted  the  great  statesman  at  every  point 
There  was  not  a  greater  number  at  the  recep- 
tion of  General  Jackson  in  this  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military,  nor  a  greater  degree 


of  enthusiasm  manifested  upon  that  occasion, 
than  the  arrival  upon  our  shores  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  anxious 
multitude  began  to  move  towards  Niblo's  saloon, 
where  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  addressed  by  the 
committee  of  citizens  delegated  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  which  it  was  expected  he  would  reply. 
A  large  body  of  officers  were  upon  the  ground 
to  keep  the  assemblage  within  bounds,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  six  the  doors  were  opened,  when 
tne  saloon,  garden,  and  avenues  leading  thereto 
were  instantly  crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Alderman 
Clark,  who  proposed  for  president,  David  B. 
Ogden,  which  upon  being  put  to  vote  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
then  elected  vice-presidents,  viz :  Robert  C.  Cor- 
nell, Jonathan  Goodhue,  Joseph  Tucker,  Na- 
thaniel Weed;  and  Joseph  Hoxie  and  G.  S. 
RobinSjSecretaries. 

Mr.  W.  began  his  remarks  at  a  quarter  before 
seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  concluded  them  at  a 
quarter  past  nine.  When  he  entered  the  saloon, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  deafening  cheers. 
The  hall  rang  with  Uie  loud  plaudits  of  the 
crowd,  and  every  hat  was  waving.  So  great 
was  the  crowd  in  the  galleries,  and  such  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  apparently  weak  wooden 
columns  which  supported  would  give  way,  that 
Mr.  W.  was  twice  interrupted  with  the  appalling 
cry  ^the  gallerieB  are  falling^^  when  only  a 
window  was  broken,  or  a  stove-pipe  shaken. 
The  length  of  the  address  (two  and  a  half  hours), 
none  too  long,  however,  for  the  audience  woula 
with  pleasure  have  tarried  two  hours  longer, 
compels  us  to  give  at  present  only  the  heads  of 
a  speech  which  we  would  otherwise  now  report 
in  detiJl." 

Certainly  Mr.  Webster  was  worthy  of  all 
honors  in  the  great  city  of.  New  York ;  but  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  pass  through  that  city 
several  times  in  every  year  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  make  frequent  so- 
journs there,  and  to  speak  thereafter,  and  in  all 
the  characters  of  politician,  social  guest,  and 
member  of  the  bar, — ^it  is  certain  that  neither  his 
person  nor  his  speaking  could  be  such  a  novelty 
and  rarity  as  to  call  out  upon  his  arrival  so  large 
a  meeting  as  is  here  described,  invest  it  with  so 
much  form,  fire  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
fill  it  with  so  much  expectation,  unless  there 
had  been  some  large  object  in  view — some  great 
eflTect  to  be  produced — some  consequence  to  re- 
sult: and  of  all  which  this  imposing  demonstra- 
tion was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  initiative.  No 
holiday  occasion,  no  complimentary  notice,  no 
feeling  of  personal  r^ard,  could  have  called 
forth  an  assemblage  so  vast,  and  inspired  it  with 
such  deep  and  anxious  emotions.    It  required  a 
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public  object^  a  gmenl  mterest,  a  peirading 
oonoem,  and  a  serious  apprehension  of  some  nn- 
oertain  and  fearfblfiitare,  to  call  out  and  organize 
such  a  mass — ^not  of  tlie  jonng,  the  ardent,  the 
heedless— but  oi  the  age,  the  character,  the 
talent,  the  fortone,  the  gravity  of  the  most 
populous  and  opulent  city  of  the  Union.  It  was 
as  if  the  population  of  a  great  city,  in  terror  of 
some  great  impending  unknown  calamity,  had 
come  forth  to  get  consolation  and  counsel  from 
a  wise  man— to  ask  him  what  was  to  happ^i  ? 
and  what  they  were  to  do?  And  so  in  ftct  it 
was,  as  fully  disclosed  in  the  address  with  whidi 
the  orator  was  saluted,  and  in  the  speech  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  which  he  made  in  response  to 
it.  The  address  was  a  deprecation  of  calamities ; 
the  speech  was  responsiye  to  the  address— ad- 
mitted every  thing  that  could  be  feared — and 
diarged  the  whole  upon  the  mal-administration 
of  the  federal  government  A  picture  of  uni- 
yersal  distress  was  portrayed,  and  worse  com- 
ing; and  the  remecty  for  the  whole  the  same 
which  had  been  presented  in  Mr.  Biddle's  letter 
— ^therecharter  of  tAtf  national  bank.  The  speech 
was  a  manifesto  against  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion, and  a  protest  against  its  continuation  in 
the  person  of  his  successor,  and  an  invocation  to 
a  general  combination  against  it  All  the  banks 
were  sought  to  be  united,  and  made  to  stand 
together  upon  a  sense  of  common  danger — 
the  administration  their  enemy,  the  national 
bank  their  protection.  Every  industrial  pursuit 
was  pictured  as  crippled  and  damaged  by  bad 
government  Material  iigury  to  private  interests 
were  still  more  vehemently  charged  than  polit- 
ical iiyuries  to  the  body  politic.  In  the  deplor- 
able picture  which  it  presented  of  the  condition 
of  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  espedaUy  in  the 
^war"  upon  the  banks  and  the  currency,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  justificatory  pleading  in  adwice 
for  %  general  shutting  up  of  their  doors,  and  the 
shutting  up  of  the  federal  treasury  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  sense,  and  on  this  pointy  the 
qieech  contained  this  ominous  sentence,  more 
candid  than  discreet^  taken  in  connection  with 
what  was  to  haiq[>en : 

^  JSemember,  getUl&menj  in  the  midat  of  thii 
deafening  din  against  all  hanJx^  that  if  it  »hall 
treate  mch  apanie^  or  9uch  alarm,  as  shall  shut 
vp  the  hanke^  it  will  shut  tip  the  treasury  qf  the 
United  States  also.^ 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  was  calculated 
to  produce  discontent^  create  distress,  and  excite 


alarm— discontent  and  distreas  for  present  suf- 
ferings— alarm  for  the  greater,  whidi  were  to 
come.    This  is  a  sample : 

*^  Gentlemen,  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  pro- 
phet of  ilL  I  most  devoutly  wish  to  see  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the  repeal  of  the 
treasilry  or£r  would  tend  very  much  to  bring 
about  that  better  state  of  things.  And  I  am  <J 
opinion,  eentlemen,  that  the  order  will  be  re- 
pealed. I  think  it  must  be  repealed.  I  think 
the  east,  west,  north  and  south,  will  demand  its 
repeaL  But,  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say, 
that  if  I  shomd  be  disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, I  see  no  immediate  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  Uie  community.  I  greatly  fear,  even,  that 
the  worst  is  not  yet  I  look  for  severer  dis- 
tresses ;  for  extreme  difficulties  in  exchange ;  for 
far  greater  inconveniences  in  remittance,  and  for 
a  sudden  fidl  in  prices.  Our  condition  is  one  not 
to  be  tampered  with,  and  the  repeal  of  the  treas- 
ury order  being  something  which  government 
can  do,  and  which  will  do  good,  the  nublic  voice 
is  right  in  demanding  that  repeaL  it  is  true,  if 
repealed  now,  the  reuef  will  come  late.  Never- 
theless its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  pursued  till  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished." 

The  speech  concluded  with  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  the  dtiiens  of  New  York  to  do 
something,  without  saying  what,  but  which  with 
my  misgivings  and  presentiments,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  speech  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it — delivered  in  the  moneyed  metropolis 
of  the  Union,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
political  canvass  depending  and  the  ominous 
omission  to  name  what  was  required  to  be  done 
— appeared  to  me  to  be  an  invitation  to  the 
New  Yoric  banks  to  dose  their  doors !  which 
being  done  by  them  would  be  an  example  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Union,  and  produce  the 
consummation  of  a  universal  suspension.  The 
following  is  that  condusion : 

"  Whigs  of  New  York !  Patriotic  dtizens  of 
this  great  metropolis ! — ^Lovers  of  constitutional 
liberfy,  bound  by  interest  and  afiection  to  the 
institutions  of  your  country,  Americans  in  heart 
and  in  principle !  You  are  ready,  I  am  sure,  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  you  by  your 
situation,  and  demanded  of  you  by  your  coun- 
try. You  have  a  central  position ;  your  city  is 
tl:^  point  from  which  intelligenoe  emanates,  and 
nnreads  in  all  directions  over  the  whole  land. 
Every  hour  carries  reports  of  your  sentiments 
and  opmions  to  the  verge  of  the  Union.  You 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  drcum- 
Btanoes  have  tiirown  upon  you.  You  must  live 
and  act  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theatre, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  your  country.  You 
cannot  shnnk  away  from  public  duties;  you 
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ouinot  obsoore  joonelyes,  nor  bnrj  your  talent 
In  the  common  wel&re,  in  the  oonmion  proe- 
perity,  in  the  common  glory  of  Americans,  yon 
haye  a  stake,  of  yalue  not  to  be  calculated.  Tou 
haye  an  interest  in  the  preseryation  of  the  Union, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  trae  principles  or 
the  goyemment,  which  no  man  can  estimate. 
Tou  act  for  yourselyes,  and  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  you ;  and  those  who,  ages 
hence,  shall  bear  your  names,  and  partake  your 
blood,  wiU  feel  in  their  political  and  social  con- 
dition! the  consequences  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  discharge  your  political  duties." 

The  appeal  for  action  in  this  paragraph  is 
yehement.  It  takes  eyery  form  of  yiolent  desire 
which  is  known  to  the  art  of  entreaty*  Suppli- 
cation, solicitation,  remonstrance,  importunity, 
prayer,  menace !  until  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
debt  due  from  a  moneyed  metropolis  to  an  ex- 
pectant community,  he  demanded  payment  as 
matter  of  right !  and  enforced  the  demand  as  an 
obligation  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  duty,  and 
firom  which  such  a  community  could  not  escape, 
if  it  would.  The  nature  of  the  action  which  was 
so  yehemently  desired,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
I  hold  it  a  fair  interpretation  of  this  appeal  that 
it  was  an  exhortation  to  the  business  population 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union  to 
take  the  initiatiye  in  suspending  specie  payments, 
and  a  justificatory  manifesto  for  doing  so ;  and 
that  the  speech  itself  was  the  first  step  in  the 
grand  performance :  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  was  receiyed  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, lauded  to  the  skies,  cheered  to  the  echo, 
carefVdly  and  elaborately  prepared  for  publica- 
tion,— ^published  and  republished  in  newspaper 
and  pamphlet  form ;  and  uniyersally  circulated. 
This  was  in  the  first  month  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
presidency,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  the  second 
one  brought  forth. 

The  specie  circular — ^that  treasury  order  of 
President  Jackson,  which  sayed  the  puUic  lands 
from  being  conyerted  into  broken  bank  paper — 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  denunciatory  refer- 
ence— ^yery  erroneous,  as  the  eyent  has  proyed, 
in  its  estimate  of  the  measure ;  but  quite  cor- 
rect in  its  history,  and  amusing  In  its  reference 
to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  who 
undertook  to  act  a  part  for  and  against  the  re- 
scission of  the  order  at  the  same  time. 

^  Mr.  Webster  then  came  to  the  treasury  cir- 
cular, and  related  the  history  of  the  late  legisla- 
tion upon  it.  *  A  member  of  Congress,'  said 
he,  *  prepared  this  yery  treasury  order  in  1836, 
but  the  only  yote  he  got  fer  it  was  his  own — ^he 


stood  'solitary'  and  'alone'  (a  laugh);  and 
yet  eleyen  days  after  Congress  had  ai^umed — 
only  six  months  after  the  President  in  his 
annual  message  had  congratulated  the  people 
upon  the  prosperous  sales  of  the  public  lands, — 
this  order  came  out  in  known  and  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of  the  memben 
of  Congress.' " 

This  is  good  history  from  a  dose  witness  of 
what  he  relates.  The  member  referred  to  as 
haying  prepared  the  treasury  order,  and  offered 
it  m  the  shi^ie  <^a  IhII  in  the  Senate,  and  getr 
ting  no  yote  for  it  but  his  own, — who  stood  soli* 
tary  and  alone  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
some  others — ^was  no  other  than  the  writer  of 
this  View;  and  he  has  liyed  to  see  about  as 
much  unanimity  in  feyor  of  that  measure  since 
as  there  was  against  it  then.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
members  of  Congress  were  then  against  it,  bat 
from  yeiy  different  motiyes — some  because  they 
were  deeply  engaged  in  land  speculations,  and 
borrowed  paper  from  the  banks  fer  the  purpose ; 
some  t>ecause  they  were  m  the  interest  of  the 
banks,  and  wished  to  giye  their  paper  credit  and 
circulation;  others  because  they  were  sincere 
belieyers  in  the  paper  system ;  others  becanae 
they  were  opposed  to  the  President^  and  be- 
lieyed  him  to  be  in  feyor  of  the  measure ;  others 
again  from  mere  timidity  of  temperament,  and 
constitutional  inalnlity  to  act  strongly.  And 
these  yarious  descriptions  embraced  friends  as 
well  as  fees  to  the  administration.  Mr.  Webstar 
says  the  order  was  issued  eleyen  days  after  that 
Congress  adjourned  which  had  so  unanimously 
rejected  it  That  is  true.  We  only  wuted  for 
Congress  to  be  gone  to  issue  the  order.  Mr. 
Benton  was  in  the  room  of  the  priyate  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Donelson),  hard  by  the  council  cham- 
ber, while  the  cabinet  sat  in  council  upon  this 
measure.  They  were  mostly  against  it.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  ordered  it,  and  directed  the  priyate 
Secretary  to  bring  him  a  draft  of  the  order  to 
be  issued.  He  came  to  Mr.  Benton  to  draw  it 
— who  did  so :  and  being  altered  a  little,  it  was 
giyen  totheSecretaryof  the  Treasury  to  be  pro- 
mulgated. Then  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  his  draft, 
that  he  might  destroy  it  The  priyate  secretary 
said  no — that  the  time  might  come  when  it 
should  be  known  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  that 
Treasury  order:  and  that  he  would  keep  it  It 
was  issued  on  the  strong  will  and  clear  head  of 
President  Jackson,  and  sayed  many  ten  millions 
to  the  public  treasury.  Bales  of  bank  notes  were 
I  on  the  road  to  be  conyerted  into  public  lands 
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wUA  tills  order  OT^took,  and.  sent  back,  to 
depredate  in  the  Taolts  of  the  banks  instead  of 
the  ooiTers  of  the  treasoiy.  To  repeal  the  order 
hy  kw  was  the  eflTort  as  soon  as  Congress  met, 
and  direct  legislation  to  that  effect  was  proposed 
bj  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  bnt  superseded  bj  a  cir- 
camlocotory  bill  from  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Rirea,  which  the  President  treated  as  a  nulhty 
iir  want  of  intelligibility:  and  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  gaye  this  account : 

« If  he  himself  had  had  power,  he  would  have 
ToCed  for  Mr.  Swing's  proposition  to  repeal  the 
order,  in  terms  which  Mr.  Butler  and  the  late 
President  could  not  haye  misunderstood;  but 
power  was  so  strong,  and  members  of  Congress 
had  now  become  so  delicate  about  ^ving  offence 
to  it,  that  it  would  not  do,  for  the  world,  to 
repe^  the  obnoxious  circular,  plainly  and  forth- 
with ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  must  dodfi;e  around  it^  and  oyer 
it — and  now  Mr.  Butler  had  the  unkmdness  to 
teQ  than  that  their  yiews  neither  he^  lawyer  as 
be  liL  nor  the  President,  could  possibly  under- 
stand (a  lau^),  and  that  as  it  could  not  be 
understood,  the  President  had  pocketed  it — and 
kfl  it  upon  the  archiyes  of  state,  no  doubt  to 
be  studied  there.  Mr.  W.  would  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  &ct^  that  though  the  Senate 
acted  upon  this  currency  bill  in  season,  yet  it 
was  put  off  and  put  off-— so  that,  by  no  action 
upon  it  before  the  ten  days  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  oonstitotion,  the  power  oyer  it  was 
ooofiletely  in  his  will,  eyen  though  the  whole 
nation  anA  eyery  member  of  Congress  wished 
for  its  repeal  Mr.  W.,  howeyer,  wlieyed  that 
sodi  was  the  pressure  of  public  opmion  upon  the 
new  President^  that  it  must  soon  be  repealed." 

Tins  amphibology  of  the  bill,  and  delay  in 
passing  it^  and  this  dodging  around  and  oyer, 
was  ooeaekmed  by  what  Mr.  Webster  calls  the 
delica^  <^  some  members  who  had  the  difficult 
part  to  play,  of  going  with  the  enemies  of  the 
administration  without  going  against  the  ad- 
ministration. A  diapter  in  the  first  yolume  of 
this  View  giyes  the  history  of  this  work ;  and 
tiie  last  sentence  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  ^yes  the  key  to  the 
yiews  in  which  the  q>eech  originated,  and  to 
the  iffooeedings  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
and  followed.  *^ItU  believed  thai  sicch  is  the 
pre$ture  of  public  opinion  upon  the  new  Pres- 
ident that  U  must  soon  be  repealedJ^ 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Webster 
Bhows  that  the  repealmg  bill  was  put  by  the 
whigs  into  the  hands  of  certain  friends  of  the 
administnition,  to  be  by  them  seasoned  into  a 
palatable  dish ;  and  that  they  gained  no  fiiyor 


with  the  "  bold  man "  who  despised  flinching, 
and  loyed  decision,  eyen  in  a  foe.    Thus : 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
as  you  know,  gentlemen,  a  resolution  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Senate  for  annulling 
and  abrogating  this  order,  by  Mr.  Ewing^  a  gen- 
tleman of  mudi  intelligence^  of  sound  prmciples, 
of  yigorous  and  energetic  cnaracter,  whose  loss 
from  the  seryice  of  Uie  country,  I  regard  as  a 
public  misfortune.  The  whig  members  all  sup- 
ported this  resolution,  and  all  the  members^  I 
belieye,  with  the  exception  of  some  fiye  or  sul 
were  yery  anxious,  in  some  way,  to  get  rid  of 
the  treasury  order.  But'  Mr.  Swing's  resolu- 
tion was  too  direct.  It  was  deemed  a  pointed 
and  ungracious  attack  on  executiye  policy. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  softened,  modified,  quali- 
fied, made  to  sound  less  harsh  to  the  ears  of 
men  in  power,  and  to  assume  a  plmisiblej  pol- 
ished, inoffensiye  character.  It  was  aooordii^ly 
put  into  the  plastic  hands  of  the  friends  of  the 
executiye,  to  oe  moulded  and  fashioned,  so  that 
it  might  haye  the  effect  of  ridding  the  country 
cf  tl^  obnoxious  order,  and  yet  not  appear  to 
question  executiye  infollibility.  All  this  did 
not  answer.  The  late  President  is  not  a  man 
to  be  satisfied  with  soft  words ;  and  he  saw  in 
the  measure,  eyen  as  it  passed  the  two  houses^ 
a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.  He  is  a  man 
of  boldness  and  decision ;  and  he  respects  bc^d- 
ness  and  decision  in  others.  If  you  are  his 
friend,  he  expects  no  fliuching;  and  if  you  are 
his  adyersary,  he  respects  you  none  the  less,  for 
carrying  your  opposition  to  the  fuU  limits  at 
honorable  warfiure.^' 

Mr.  Webster  must  haye  been  greatly  dissat- 
isfied with  his  democratic  allies,  when  he  could 
thus,  in  a  public  speech,  before  such  an  audi- 
ence, and  within  one  short  month  after  th^ 
had  been  co-operating  with  him,  hold  them  up 
as  equally  unmeritable  in  the  eyes  of  both 
parties. 

History  deems  it  essential  to  present  this 
New  York  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  as  part  of  a 
great  moyement,  without  a  knowledge  of  whidi 
the  yiew  would  be  imperfect.  It  was  the  first 
formal  public  step  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  distress,  and  organize  the  proceedlogs  for 
shutting  up  the  banks,  and  with  them,  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  with  a  yiew  to  coerce  the  goyem- 
ment  into  submission  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  confederate  politicians.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  a  man  of  great  suayity  and  gent^ 
ness  of  deportment^  and,  to  those  who  associated 
the  idea  of  yiolence  with  firmness,  might  be 
supposed  deficient  in  that  quality.  An  experi- 
ment upon  his  neryes  was  resolyed  on — a  pros* 
sure  of  public  opinion,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
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Webster,  under  which  his  gentle  temperament 
TO  expected  to  yield. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

PR0eB188  OF  THE  DISTBES8,  AND  PBELIM- 
INABIES  FOB  THE  SUSPENSION. 

Thx  speech  of  Mr.  Webster— his  appeal  for 
action — was  soon  followed  by  its  appointed  con- 
sequence— an  immense  meeting  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  speech  did  not  produce  the 
meeting,  any  more  than  the  meeting  produced 
the  speech.  Both  were  in  the  programme,  and 
performed  as  prescribed,  in  their  respective 
places— the  speech  first,  the  meeting  afterwards ; 
and  the  latter  justified  by  the  former.  It  was 
an  immense  assemblage,  composed  of  the  elite 
of  what  was  foremost  in  the  city  for  property, 
talent,  respectability;  and  took  for  its  business 
the  consideration  of  the  times :  the  distress  of 
the  times,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedy.  The 
imposing  form  of  a  meeting,  solemn  as  well  as 
numerous  and  respectable,  was  gone  through : 
speeches  made,  resolutions  adopted :  order  and 
emphasis  given  to  the  proceedings.  A  presi- 
dent, ten  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  seven 
oratora  (Mr.  Webster  not  among  them:  he 
had  performed  his  part,  and  made  his  exit), 
officiated  in  the  ceremonies ;  and  thousands  of 
citizens  constituted  the  accumulated  mass. 
The  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were 
concentrated  in  a  series  of  resolves,  each  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  each  more  welcome  than 
the  former ;  and  all  progressive,  from  fiicts  and 
principles  declared,  to  duties  and  performances 
recommended.  The  first  resolve  declared  the 
existence  of  the  distress,  and  made  the  picture 
gloomy  enough.    It  was  in  these  words : 

^  Whereas,  the  neat  comm^xaal  interests  of 
our  dty  have  nearly  reached  a  point  of  general 
ruin— our  merchants  driven  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  that  of  unprecedented  difficulty 
and  bankruptcy— the  business,  activity  and 
energy,  which  have  heretofore  made  us  the 
polar  star  of  the  new  world,  is  daily  sinking, 
and  taking  from  us  the  fruits  of  years  of  indus- 
try— reducing  the  aged  among  us,  who  but  yes- 
terday were  sufficiently  in  affluence,  to  a  state 
of  tx)mparative  want;  and  blighting  the  pros- 
pects, and  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  yoimg 
throughout  our  once  prosperous  land :  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  express  to  the  country  our  situa- 
tion and  desires,  while  yet  there  is  time  to  re- 
trace error,  and  secure  those  r^hts  and  perpet- 


uate those  principles  which  were  bequeathed  us 
by  our  fathers,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  make 
every  honorable  effort  to  maintain." 

Afler  the  fact  of  the  distress,  thus  established 
by  a  resolve,  came  the  cause;  and  this  was  the 
condensation  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  collect- 
ing into  a  point  what  had  been  oratorically  dif- 
fused over  a  Wide  surface.  What  was  itself  a 
condensation  cannot  be  further  abridged,  and 
must  be  given  in  its  own  words : 

"That  the  wide-spread  disaster  which  has 
overtaken  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  threatens  to  produce  general 
bankruptcy,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed 
to  the  interference  of  the  general  government 
with  the  commercial  and  business  operations 
of  the  country ;  its  intermeddling  with  the  cur- 
rency; its  destruction  of  the  national  bank; 
its  attempt  to  substitute  a  metallic  for  a  credit 
currency;  and,  finally,  to  the  issuing  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  treasury 
order,  known  as  the  ''  specie  circular." 

The  next  resolve  foreshadowed  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  governmental  perse- 
verance in  such  calamitous  measures — general 
bankruptcy  to  the  dealing  classes,  starvation  to 
the  laboring  classes,  public  convulsions,  and 
danger  to  our  political  institutions ;  with  an  ad- 
monition to  the  new  President  of  what  might 
happen  to  himself^  if  he  persevered  in  the  "  ex- 
periments^^ of  a  predecessor  whose  tyranny 
and  oppression  had  made  him  the  Qcourge  of  his 
country.    But  let  the  resolve  speak  for  itself: 

"That  while  we  would  do  nothing  which 
might  for  a  moment  compromit  our  respect  for 
the  laws,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
mind the  executive  of  the  nation,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  couhtry,  as  of  late  administered, 
has  become  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  insteaa 
of  affordmg  them  protection — that  his  persever- 
ance in  the  ex^riment  of  his  predecessor  (after 
the  public  voice,  in  every  wav  in  which  that 
voice  could  be  expressed,  has  clearly  denounced 
it  as  ruinous  to  tne  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try) has  already  caused  the  ruin  of  thousands 
of  meipchants,  thrown  tens  of  thousands  of  me- 
chanics and  laborers  out  of  employment  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  our  great  staple  millions  of 
dollars,  destroyed  the  internal  exchanges,  and 
prostrated  the  energies  and  blighted  the  pros- 
pects of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  por- 
tion of  our  people ;  and  must,  if  persevered  in, 
not  only  produce  slarvation  among  the  labor- 
ing classes,  but  inevitably  lead  to  disturbances 
which  may  endanger  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions themselves." 

This  word  "  experiment "  had  become  a  sta- 
ple phrase  in  all  the  distress  oratory  and  liten- 
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tare  of  the  day,  sometiiiiee  bei^tened  by  the 
prefix  of  ^  quack^^  and  was  apjdied  to  all  the 
efforts  of  the  administratioii  to  return  the  fed- 
eral govemment  to  the  hard  money  currency, 
whidi  was  the  currency  of  the  constitution  and 
the  currency  of  all  countries;  and  which  efihrts 
were  now  treated  as  noTelties  and  dangerous 
innovations.  Uniyersal  was  the  use  of  the 
I^irase  by  one  of  the  political  parties  some 
twenty  years  ago :  dead  silent  are  their  tongues 
upon  it  now!  Twenty  years  of  successful 
working  of  the  goyemment  under  the  hard 
money  system  has  put  an  end  to  the  Petition 
of  s  phrase  which  has  suffered  the  fkte  of  all 
catch-words  of  party,  and  became  more  dis- 
tasteful to  its  old  employers  than  it  ever  was 
to  their  adyersaries.  It  has  not  been  heard 
sfaioe  the  federal  goyemment  got  divorced  from 
bank  and  paper  money !  since  gold  and  silver 
has  become  the  sole  currency  of  the  federal  goy- 
emment! since,  in  fact,  the  memorable  epoch 
when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (former 
sovere^  remedy  for  all  the  iUs  the  body  poli- 
tic was  heir  to)  has  become  a  deAmct  authority, 
and  an  "  obsolete  idea.'' 

The  next  resolve  proposed  a  direct  movement 
upon  the  President — ^nothing  less  than  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  to  wait  upon  him,  and  ^  remon- 
Blrate^^  with  him  upon  what  was  called  the 
ruinous  measures  of  the  government. 

^  That  a  committee  of  not  less  than  fifty  be 
appointed  to  repair  to  Washington,  and  remon- 
stntte  with  the  Ezecutive  aeamst  th^  continu- 
aiioe  of  ^  the  spede  circular ;''  and  in  behalf  of 
this  meeting  and  in  the  name  of  the  merchants 
of  New  Tork,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  oige  its  immediate  repeal." 

This  formidable  committee^  limited  to  a  min- 
imum of  fifty,  open  to  a  maximum  of  any 
amount,  besides  this  *^ remonstrance^^  against 
the  specie  drcular,  were  also  instructed  to  pe- 
tition the  President  to  forbear  the  collection  of 
merchants'  bonds  by  suit ;  and  also  to  caU  an 
extra  session  of  Congress.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  to  stop  the  collection  of  the  ae^ 
cruing  revenues:  the  second,  to  obtain  firom 
Congress  that  submission  to  the  bank  pow^ 
which  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Formidable  as  were  the  arrangements 
for  actii^  on  the  President,  {Mtmsion  was  dis- 
ereetfy  made  for  a  possible  ftilure,  and  for  the 
prosecutioo  of  other  measures.  With  this  view, 
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the  committee  of  fifty,  after  their  return  troax 
Washington,  were  directed  to  call  another  gen- 
eral meetmg  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
to  report  to  them  the  results  of  their  mission. 
A  concluding  resolution  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  other  great  cities  in  these  proceed* 
ings,  and  seemed  to  look  to  an  imposing  demon- 
stration of  physical  force,  and  strong  determina- 
tion, as  a  means  of  acting  on  the  mind,  or  wiD 
of  tlie  President ;  and  thus  controlling  the  fires 
action  of  the  constitntional  authorities.  This 
resolve  was  specially  addressed  to  the  merchants 
of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  BaltimiH^  and  gen- 
erally addressed  to  all  other  commercial  cities, 
and  earnestly  prayed  their  assistance  in  saving 
the  wh<de  country  firom  ruin. 

^That  merdiants  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
Union,  be  respectfully  requested  to  unite  with 
us  in  our  remonstrance  and  peti^n,  and  to  uss 
their  exertions,  in  connection  with  us,  to  induce 
the  Executive  of  the  nation  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  to  recede  ttom  a  measure 
vaader  tne  evils  of  whidi  we  are  now  laborinSf 
and  which  threatens  to  involve  the  whole 
country  in  ruin." 

The  language  and  import  of  aH  these  resolves 
and  proceedings  were  sufSdently  strong,  and 
indicated  a  feeling  but  little  short  of  violence 
towards  the  government ;  but,  according  to  the 
newsp^wrs  of  the  city,  they  were  subdued  and 
moderate — tame  and  spiritless,  in  comparison 
to  the  feeling  which  animated  the  great  meet- 
ing. A  leadmg  paper  thus  characterized  that 
feeling: 

"  The  meetfaig  was  a  remarkaUe  one  for  the 
vast  numbers  assembled — the  entire  decorum 
of  the  proceedings— and  especially  for  the  deep, 
though  subdued  and  restrained,  excitement 
whic»  evidently  pervaded  the  mighty  mass. 
It  was  a  spectacle  that  could  not  be  looked 
upon  without  emotion, — ^that  of  many  thousand 
men  trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  owine  to  the  measures,  as  they  verily  be- 
lieve, of  their  own  government,  which  should 
be  their  firiend^  instead  of  their  oppressor— and 
yet  meeting  with  deliberation  and  calmness,  lis- 
tening to  a  narrative  of  their  wrongs,  and  the 
causes  thereof^  adopting  such  resolutions  as 
were  deemed  fudiciousj  and  then  ouietlv  sepa- 
rating, to  abide  the  result  of  their  nrm  but  re- 
speed^  remonstrances.  But  it  is  proper  uid 
fit  to  say  that  this  moderation  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  pusillanimity,  nor  be  trifled  with,  as 
though  it  could  not  by  any  aggravation  of 
wrong  be  moved  fh)m  its  propriety.    No 
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aocostomed,  from  the  expressioB  of  tlie  oounte- 
nance,  to  translate  the  emotions  of  the  hearty 
eould  haye  looked  upon  the  faces  and  the  bear- 
mg  of  the  multitude  assembled  last  eyening,  and 
not  haye  felt  that  there  were  fires  smouldering 
there,  which  a  single  eptak  might  cause  to  burst 
into  name." 

Smouldering  fires  which  a  single  spark  might 
light  into  a  flame !  Possibly  that  spark  might 
haye  been  the  opposing  yoice  of  some  citizen, 
who  thought  the  meeting  mistaken,  both  in  the 
ikct  of  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  the  attribu- 
tion of  that  ruin  to  the  specie  circular.  No 
such  yoice  was  lifted — ^no  such  sparic  applied, 
and  the  proposition  to  march  10,000  men  to 
Washington  to  demand  a  redress  of  grieyances 
was  not  sanctioned.  The  committee  of  fifty 
was  deemed  sufficient,  as  they  certainly  were, 
for  eyery  purpose  of  peaceful  communication. 
They  were  eminently  respectable  citizens,  any 
two,  or  any  one  of  which,  or  eyen  a  mail  trans- 
mission of  their  petition,  would  haye  com- 
manded for  it  a  most  respectful  attention. 
The  grand  committee  arriyed  at  Washington — 
asked  an  audience  of  the  President — receiyed 
it ',  but  with  the  precaution  (to  ayoid  mistakes) 
that  written  communications  should  alone  be 
used.  The  committee  therefore  presented  their 
demands  in  writing,  and  a  paragraph  from  it 
will  show  the  degree  to  which  the  feeling  of  the 
dty  had  allowed  itself  to  be  worked  up. 

**  We  do  not  tell  a  fictitious  tale  of  woe ;  we 
haye  no  selfish  or  partisan  yiews  to  sustain, 
when  we  assure  you  that  the  noble  city  which 
we  represent,  lies  prostrate  in  despair,  its  credit 
blighted,  its  industry  paralyzed,  and  without  a 
hope  beaming  through  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  unless  the  goyemment  of  our  country 
can  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  measures  to 
which  we  attribute  our  distress.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  chief 
magistrate,  and  disclaim  eyery  intention  incon- 
sistent with  that  feeling;  but  we  speak  in  be- 
half of  a  community  which  trembles  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  which  deems  itself  an  adequate 
judge  of  all  questions  connected  with  the  trade 
and  currency  of  the  country,  and  belieyes  that 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  recent  administra- 
tion, and  sustamed  by  the  present^  is  founded 
in  error,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  eyery 
department  of  industry.  Under  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  the  propriety  of  confining  our  declara- 
tions within  moderate  limits,  we  ajfirm  that  the 
yalue  of  our  real  estate  has,  within  the  last  six 
months,  depreciated  more  than  forty  millions : 
that  within  the  last  two  months,  there  haye 
been  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  failures 


of  houses  engaged  in  extensiye  business :  tiiat 
within  the  same  period,  a  decline  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  has  occurred  in  our  local 
stocks,  including  those  railroad  and  canal  in- 
corporations, which,  though  chartered  in  other 
States,  depend  chieny  upon  New  York  for  their 
sale :  that  the  immense  amount  of  merdumdiae 
in  our  warehouses  has  within  the  same  period 
fidlen  in  yalue  at  least  thirty  per  cent. ;  that 
within  a  few  weeks,  not  less  thim  twenty  thou- 
sand indiyiduals,  d^nding  on  their  daily  labor 
for  their  daily  bread,  haye  been  discharged  by 
their  employers  because  the  means  of  retaining 
them  were  exhausted — and  that  a  complete 
blight  has  fidlen  upon  a  community  heretofore 
so  actiye,  enterprising  and  prosperous.  The 
error  of  our  rulers  has  produced  a  wider  deso- 
lation than  the  pestilence  which  depopulated 
our  streets,  or  the  conflagration,  which  laid 
them  in  ashes.  We  belieye  that  it  is  unjust  to 
attribute  these  eyils  to  any  exoesdye  deyelop- 
ment  of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  that  th^ 
really  flow  from  that  unwise  system  which 
aimed  at  the  substitution  of  a  metallic  for  a 

gaper  currency — ^the  system  which  gaye  the 
rst  shock  to  the  fiibric  of  our  commercial 
prosperity  by  remoying  the  public  deposits 
from  the  United  States  bank,  which  weakened 
every  part  of  the  edifice  by  the  destruction  of 
that  useful  and  efficient  institution,  and  now 
threatens  to  crumble  it  into  a  mass  of  ruins 
under  the  operations  of  the  specie  circular, 
which  withdrew  the  gold  and  silyer  of  the 
country  from  the  channels  in  which  it  could  be 
profitaoly  employed.  We  assert  that  the  ex- 
periment has  had  a  fair — a  liberal  trial,  and  that 
disappointment  and  mischief  are  visible  in  all 
its  results — that  the  promise  of  a  regulated 
currency  and  equalized  exchanges  has  been 
broken,  the  curpen<y  totally  disordered,  and  in- 
ternal exchanges  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
We,  therefore,  make  our  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Executive,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  to  in- 
terpose the  paternal  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  abandon  the  policy  which  is  beggar- 
ing the  people." 

The  address  was  read  to  the  President  He 
heard  it  with  entire  composure — ^made  no  sort 
of  remark  upon  it— treated  the  gentlemen  with 
exquisite  politeness — and  promised  them  a 
written  answer  the  next  day.  This  was  the 
third  of  May :  on  the  fourth  the  answer  was 
delivered.  It  was  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Pres- 
ident—a calm,  quiet,  deoent,  peremptory  refusal 
to  comply  with  a  single  one  of  their  demands ! 
with  a  brief  reason,  avoiding  all  controversy,  and 
foreclosing  all  further  application,  by  a  clean  re- 
fusal in  each  case.  The  committee  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  return,  and  report :  and  they  did 
so.    There  had  been  a  mistake  committed  in 
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tlie  estimate  of  the  mfto.  Mr.  Van  Boren  tih- 
dkated  equally  the  ri^ts  of  the  chief  magia- 
trate,  and  his  own  personal  decoram ;  and  left 
the  committee  without  any  thing  to  complain  <^ 
although  unsuocesaM  in  all  their  objects.  He 
also  had  another  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
personal  and  o£Bcial  decoram  in  anoth^  visit 
which  he  received  about  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Biddle  called  to  see  the  President — apparently 
a  call  of  respect  on  the  chief  magistrate — about 
the  same  time,  but  evidently  with  the  design  to 
be  consulted,  and  to  iq[ipear  as  the  great  restorer 
of  the  currency.  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the 
visit  according  to  its  apparent  intent,  with  en- 
tire civility,  and  without  a  word  on  public 
affairs.  Believing  Mr.  Biddle  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  suspension,  he  could  not  treat  him  with 
the  confidence  and  respect  which  a  consultation 
would  imply.  He  (Mr.  Biddle)  felt  the  slight, 
and  caused  this  notice  to  be  put  in  the  papers : 

"  Being  on  other  business  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Biddle  took  occasion  to  call  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him 
in  that  character,  and  especially,  to  afford  the 
President  an  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  em- 
brace it,  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  thines, 
and  to  confer,  if  he  saw  fit,  with  the  head  of  ue 
largest  banking  institution  in  ^e  country — and 
that  the  institution  in  which  such  general  ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  relief.  During  the 
mtervieWj  however,  the  President  remained  pro- 
foundly silent  upon  the  great  and  interesting 
topics  of  the  day ;  and  as  Mr.  Biddle  did  not 
think  it  his  business  to  introduce  them,  not  a 
word  in  relation  to  them  was  said." 

Retnming  to  New  Yoik,  the  committee  con- 
voked another  general  meeting  of  the  dtizene, 
as  required  to  do  at  the  time  dt  their  appoint- 
ment ;  and  made  their  report  to  it,  recommend- 
ing further  forbearance,  and  further  reliance  on 
the  ballot  box,  although  (as  they  said)  history 
recorded  many  popular  insurrections  where  the 
provocation  was  less.  A  passage  from  this  report 
will  show  its  spirit,  and  to  what  excess  a  commu- 
nity may  be  excited  about  nothing,  by  the  mu- 
tual inflammation  of  each  other's  passions  and 
complaints,  combined  with  a  power  to  act  upon 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  people. 

"  From  this  correspondence  it  is  obvious,  fel- 
low-citizens, that  we  must  abandon  all  hope 
that  either  the  justice  of  our  claims  or  the  se- 
verity of  our  si&erings  will  induce  the  Execu- 
tive to  abandon  or  relax  the  policy  which  has 
produced  such  desolating  effects — and  it  remains 


for  us  to  consider  what  more  is  to  be  done  in 
this  awful  crisis  of  our  affairs.  Our  first  duty 
under  losses  and  distresses  which  we  have  en- 
dured, is  to  cherish  with  religious  care  the 
blessings  whidi  we  yet  enjoy,  ai^  which  can  be 

Erotectod  only  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
kws  upon  wfaMsh  society  depends  for  security 
and  happiness.  We  do  not  disguise  our  opinion 
that  the  paffes  of  history  record,  aiKl  the  opin- 
ions of  mamdnd  justify,  numerous  instances  of 
popular  insurrection,  the  provocation  to  which 
was  less  severe  than  the  evils  of  whidi  we  com- 
plain. But  in  these  cases,  the  outraged  and 
oppressed  had  no  other  means  of  redress.  Our 
case  is  different  If  we  can  succeed  in  an  effort 
to  bring  public  opinion  into  svmmithy  with  the 
views  which  we  entertain,  the  Executive  will 
abandon  the  policy  which  oppresses,  instead  of 
protecting  the  people.  Do  not  despair  because 
the  time  at  which  the  ballot  box  can  exerdae 
its  healing  influence  appears  so  remote — the  sa- 
gacity of  the  practical  politician  will  perceive 
the  change  in  public  sentiment  before  you  are 
aware  of  its  approach.  But  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce this  chai:^  must  be  vigorous  and  untir- 
ing." 

The  meeting  adopted  corresponding  resohi- 
tions.  Despauing  of  acting  on  the  President, 
the  move  was  to  act  upon  the  people—to  rouso 
and  combine  them  against  an  administration 
whidi  was  destroying  their  industry,  and  to  re- 
move from  povrer  (at  the  elections)  those  who 
were  destroying  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Thus: 

^  Resolved^  That  the  interests  of  the  capital- 
ists, merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrious classes,  are  dependent  upon  each  other,- 
and  any  measures  of  the  government  which 
prostrate  the  active  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, will  also  deprive  honest  industry  of  its 
reward  5  and  we  call  upon  all  our  fellow-citizens 
to  unite  with  us  in  removing  from  power  those 
who  persist  in  a  system  that  is  destroying  the 
prosperity  of  our  country." 

Another  resolve  summed  up  the  list  of  griev- 
ances of  which  they  comphuned,  and  enumerat- 
ed the  causes  of  the  pervading  ruin  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  country.    Thus : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  chief  causes  of  the  ex- 
isting distress  are  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay's  land 
bill,  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  the  re- 
fusal to  re-charter  the  Bank  rf  the  United 
States,  and  the  issuing  of  the  specie  circular. 
The  land  bill  was  passed  by  the  peopled  repre- 
sentatives, and  vetoed  by  the  President— the  bill 
rechartering  the  bank  was  passed  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  people's  representatives  declared  by 
a  solemn  resolution,  that  the  public  deposits 
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were  eafe  in  the  United  States  Bmk;  within  a 
few  weeks  thereafter,  the  President  remored  the 
pablic  deposits.  The  people's  reporesentadTes 
passed  a  bill  rescinding  the  specie  circular :  the 
President  destroyed  it  by  omitting  to  return  it 
within  the  limited  period;  and  in  the  answer  to 
oar  addr^ses,  President  Van  Buren  declares 
that  the  specie  areolar  was  issued  by  his  pre- 
decessor, omitting  all  notice  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Tr^ory,  who  is  amenable  directly  to  Gonr 
gress,  and  charged  by  the  act  creating  his  de- 
partment with  the  superintendence  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  who  signed  the  order." 

These  two  resolves  deserve  to  be  noted.  They 
were  not  empty  or  impotent  menace.  They 
were  for  action,  and  became  what  they  were  in- 
tended for.  The  moneyed  corporations,  united 
with  a  political  party,  were  in  the  field  as  a  po- 
litical power,  to  govern  the  elections,  and  to 
govern  them,  by  the  only  means  known  to  a 
mcmeyed  povrer — ^by  operating  on  the  interests 
of  men,  seducing  some,  alarming  and  distresnng 
the  masses.  They  are  the  key  to  the  manner  of 
oonducting  the  presidential  election,  and  which 
will  be  spoken  of  in  the  proper  place.  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  has  been  generally 
condemned:  the  union  of  Bank  and  State  is  far 
more  condemnable.  Here  the  union  was  not 
with  the  State,  but  with  a  political  party,  nearly 
as  strong  as  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
government,  and  exemplified  the  evils  <^  the 
meretricious  connection  between  money  and 
politics ;  and  nothing  but  this  union  could  have 
produced  the  state  of  things  which  so  long 
a£9ict6d  the  country,  and  from  which  it  has 
been  relieved,  not  by  the  cessation  of  their  im- 
puted causes,  but  by  their  perp«^.uation.  It  is 
now  near  twenty  years  since  this  great  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York.  The  rumous  measures 
complained  of  have  not  been  revoked,  but  be- 
come permanent  They  have  been  in  full  force, 
and  made  stronger,  for  near  twenty  years.  The 
universal  and  black  destruction  which  was  to  en- 
sue their  bri^est  continuance,  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  most  solid,  brilliant,  pervading,  and 
abiding  prosperity  that  any  people  ever  beheld. 
Thanks  to  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State.  But 
the  consummation  was  not  yet.  Strong  in  her 
name,  and  old  recollections,  and  in  her  political 
connections — dominant  over  other  banks — ^brib- 
ing with  one  hand,  soouiging  with  the  other— a 
long  retinae  of  debtors  and  retainers— desperate 
in  her  condition— -impotent  for  good,  powerfhl 
for  evil — confederated  with  resUess  politicians, 


and  wickedly,  corruptiy,  and  revengefully  ruled: 
the  Great  Red  Hariot,  profiining  the  name  of  a 
National  Bank,  vras  still  to  continue  a  while 
longer  its  career  of  abominations— maintaining 
dubious  contest  irith  the  government  which 
created  it,  upon  whose  name  and  revenues  it 
had  gained  the  wealth  and  power  of  which  it 
was  still  the  shade,  and  whose  destruction  it 
plotted  because  it  could  not  rule  it  Posterity 
should  know  these  things,  that  by  avoiding  bank 
connections,  their  governments  may  avoid  the 
evils  that  we  have  suffered ;  and,  by  seemg  the 
excitements  of  1837,  they  may  save  themselves 
fhmi  ever  becoming  the  victims  of  such  delusion. 


OHAPTEB    V. 

ACTUAL  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  BANKS:  PROPAOA- 
TION  OF  THE  ALARM. 

None  of  the  public  meetings,  and  there  were 
many  following  the  leading  one  in  New  York, 
recommended  in  terms  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks.  All  avoided,  by  con- 
cert or  instinct,  the  naming  of  that  high 
measure ;  but  it  vras  in  the  list,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and 
every  thing  sud  or  done  was  with  a  view  to  that 
crowning  event;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it 
before  it  came ;  and  to  plead  its  subsequent  justi- 
fication by  showing  its  previous  necessity.  It 
was  in  the  programme,  and  bound  to  come  in  its 
appointed  time ;  and  did— and  that  within  a  few 
days  after  the  last  great  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  took  pUce  quietiy  and  generally,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  May,  altogether,  and  with  a 
concert  and  punctuality  of  action,  and  with  a 
military  aiKl  police  preparation,  which  an- 
nounced arrangement  and  determination ;  such 
as  attend  revolts  and  insurrections  in  other 
countries.  The  preceding  night  all  the  banks 
of  the  city,  three  excepted,  met  by  their  officers, 
and  adopted  resolutions  to  dose  their  doors  in 
the  morning :  and  gave  out  notice  to  that  ^ect 
At  the  same  time  three  raiments  of  volunteers, 
and  a  squadron  of  horse,  were  placed  on  duty  in 
the  principal  parts  of  the  city ;  and  the  entire 
police  force,  largely  reinforced  with  special  con- 
stables, wns  on  foot  This  was  to  suppress  the 
discontent  of  those  who  might  be  too  much 
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^smtisfied  at  being  repulsed  when  they  came  to 
•sk  for  the  amoimt  of  a  deposit)  or  the  contents 
of  a  bank  note.  It  was  a  hnmiliating  spectacle, 
bat  an  effiectoal  precaution.  The  people  remained 
quiet.  At  tweWe  o'clock  a  large  mercantile  meet- 
ing took  place.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  it  to 
■ustain  the  suspension,  and  the  newspaper  press 
was  i^ofuse  and  energetic  in  its  support  The 
measure  was  consummated :  the  suspension  was 
complete :  it  was  triumphant  in  that  city  whose 
example,  in  such  a  case,  was  law  to  the  rest  ci 
the  Union.  But,  let  due  discrimination  be  made. 
Though  all  the  banks  joined  in  the  act,  all  were 
not  equally  culpable;  and  some,  in  fiict,  not 
culpable  at  all,  but  Tictims  of  the  criminality,  or 
misfortunes  of  others.  It  was  the  effect  of  ne- 
cessity with  the  deposit  banks,  exhausted  by 
Tain  efforts  to  meet  the  quarterly  deliyeries  of 
the  forty  millions  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States;  and  pressed  on  all  sides  because  they 
were  goyemment  banks,  and  because  the  pro- 
gramme required  them  to  stq>  first  It  was  an 
act  of  self-defence  in  others  which  were  too  weak 
to  stand  alone,  and  which  followed  with  reluo- 
tanoe  an  example  which  they  could  not  resist 
With  others  it  was  an  act  of  policy,  and  of 
criminal  contriTanoe,  as  the  means  of  carrying  a 
real  distress  into  the  ranks  <^  the  people,  and 
exdting  them  against  the  political  party  to 
whose  acts  the  distress  was  attributed.  But  the 
prime  morer,  and  master  manager  of  the  sus- 
pension, was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
then  rotten  to  the  core  and  tottering  to  its  fidl, 
bat  stnmg  enough  to  carry  others  with  it,  and 
■^Ifiwg  to  hide  its  own  downfell  in  the  crash  ci 
a  general  catastrophe.  Haying  contriyed  the 
suspension,  it  wished  to  i^pear  as  opposing  it, 
and  as  haying  been  dragged  down  by  others;  and 
accordingly  took  the  attitude  of  a  yictim.  But 
the  impadence  and  emptiness  of  that  pretension 
was  soon  exposed  by  the  difficulty  which  other 
banks  had  in  forcing  her  to  resume ;  and  by  the 
fodlity  with  which  she  fell  back,  *'  solitary  and 
alone,"  into  the  state  of  permanent  insolyency 
from  which  the  other  banks  had  momentarily 
gatyanixed  her.  But  the  occasion  was  too  good 
to  be  lost  for  one  of  those  complacent  einsUes, 
models  ci  quiet  impudence  and  cool  mendacity, 
with  which  Mr.  Biddle  was  accustomed  to  regale 
the  pablic  in  seasons  of  moneyed  distress.  It  was 
impossible  to  forego  such  an  opportunity ;  and, 
accordingly,  three  days  after  the  New  York  sus- 


pension, and  two  days  after  his  own,  he  held 
forth  in  a  strain  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a 
sample: 

"  All  the  deposit  banks  of  the  goyemment  of 
the  United  States  in  the  dty  of  New  York  sus- 
pended specie  payments  this  week—the  dq)osit 
banks  elsewhere  haye  followed  th^  example; 
which  was  of  course  adopted  by  the  State  banks 
not  connected  with  the  ^vemment  I  say  of 
course,  because  it  is  certam  tiiat  when  the  goy- 
emment banks  cease  to  pay  specie,  all  the  other 
banks  must  cease,  and  for  this  dear  reason.  The 
great  creditor  in  the  United  States  is  the  goyem- 
ment It  receives  for  duties  the  notes  of  the 
yarious  banks,  which  are  placed  for  collection  in 
certain  government  banks,  and  are  paid  to  those 
government  banks  in  spede  if  requested.  From 
the  moment  that  the  deposit  banks  of  New 
York,  fiuled  to  comply  with  their  engagements, 
it  was  manifest  that  all  the  other  deposit  banks 
must  do  the  same,  that  there  must  be  a  universal 
suspension  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
treasury  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  nominal  abun- 
dance must  be  practically  bankrapt'' 

This  was  all  true.  The  stoppage  of  the  de- 
posit banks  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Treasury. 
Non-payment  by  the  government,  was  an  excuse 
for  non-payment  by  others.  Bankrupt(7  was 
the  legal  condition  <^  non-payment;  and  that 
condition  was  the  fate  of  the  government  as  well 
as  of  others;  and  all  this  was  peifectiy  known 
before  by  those  who  contrived,  and  those  who 
resisted  the  deposit  with  the  States  and  the  use 
of  paper  money  by  the  federal  government 
These  two  measures  made  the  suspension  and 
the  bankmptcy ;  and  all  this  was  so  obvious  to 
the  writer  of  this  View  that  he  proclaimed  it 
incessantiy  in  his.  speeches,  and  was  amaied  at 
the  conduct  of  those  professing  friends  ci  the 
administration  who  voted  with  the  opposition 
on  these  measures,  and  by  their  votes  insured  the 
bankmptcy  of  the  government  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  support.  Mr.  Biddle  was  right  The 
deposit  banks  were  gone ;  the  federal  treasury 
was  bankrupt;  and  those  two  events  were  two 
steps  on  the  road  which  was  to  lead  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ! 
and  Mr.  Biddle  stood  ready  with  his  bank  to 
travel  that  road.  The  next  paragraph  displayed 
this  readiness. 

'^  In  the  midst  <^  these  disorders  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  has  special  duties.  Had  it  consulted 
merely  its  own  strength  it  would  have  contin- 
ued  its  payments  without  reserve.      But  in 
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nich  &  state  of  thiiigs  the  first  considera- 
tion is  how  to  escape  from  it — how  to  provide 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  to  change  a 
condition  which  should  not  be  tolerated  bejond 
the  necessity  which  commanded  it  The  old 
associations,  the  extensive  connections,  the 
established  credit,  the  large  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  rendered  it  the 
natural  rallying  point  of  the  country  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  seemed 
wiser,  therefore,  not  to  waste  its  strength  in  a 
struggle  which  might  be  doubtfUl  while  the  Exe- 
cutive persevered  in  its  present  policy,  but  to 
husband  all  its  resources  so  as  to  profit  by  the 
first  favorable  moment  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
early  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Accord- 
ingly the  Bank  of  the  United  States  assumes 
that  position.  From  this  moment  its  efforts 
will  be  to  keep  itself  strong,  and  to  make  itself 
stronger;  always  prepared  and  always  anxious 
to  assist  in  recallmg  the  currency  and  the  ex- 
dianges  of  the  country  to  the  point  from  which 
they  have  fallen.  It  will  co-operate  cordially 
and  zealously  with  the  government,  with  the 
government  banks,  with  idl  the  other  banks,  and 
with  any  other  influences  which  can  aid  in  that 
object" 

This  was  a  bold  face  for  an  eviscerated  insti- 
tution to  assume — one  which  was  then  nothing 
but  the  empty  skin  of  an  immolated  victim — 
the  contriver  of  the  suspension  to  cover  its  own 
rottenness,  and  the  architect  of  distress  and 
ruin  that  out  of  the  public  calamity  it  might  get 
again  into  existence  and  replenish  its  coffers  out 
of  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ^  Would  have  continued  specie  payments, 
if  it  had  only  consulted  its  own  strength  " — 
*only  suspended  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
patriotism  " — "  will  take  the  lead  in  resuming  " 
— ^'  assumes  the  position  of  restorer  of  the  cur- 
rency"— "presents  itself  as  the  rallying  point 
of  the  country  in  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments " — ^^  even  promises  to  co-operate  with  the 
government :  "  such  were  the  impudent  profes- 
sions at  the  very  moment  that  this  restorer  of 
currency,  and  rallying  point  of  resumption,  was 
plotting  a  continuance  of  the  distress  and  sus- 
pension until  it  could  get  hold  of  the  federal 
moneys  to  recover  upon ;  and  without  which  it 
never  could  recover, 

Indissolubly  connected  with  this  bank  suspen- 
sion, and  throwing  a  broad  light  upon  its  history, 
(if  fiirther  light  were  wanted,)  was  Mr.  Web- 
iter's  tour  to  the  West,  and  the  speedies  which 
he  made  in  the  course  of  it  The  tour  extended 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  speeches 
took  for  their  burden  the  distress  and  the  sus- 


pension, excusing  and  justifying  the  banks, 
throwing  all  blame  upon  the  government,  and 
looking  to  the  Bank  ot  the  United  States  for 
the  sole  remedy.  It  was  at  Wheeling  that  he 
opened  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  delivered 
in  his  tour,  it  being  at  that  place  that  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  news  of  the  suspension,  and  whicii 
furnished  him  with  the  text  for  his  discourse. 

"  Recent  evils  have  not  at  all  surprised  me,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  come  sooner  and  faster  than 
I  had  anticipated.  But,  though  not  surprised, 
I  am  afBicted ;  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure  in 
this  early  fVilfilment  of  my  own  predictions. 
Much  injury  is  done  which  the  wisest  future 
counsels  can  never  repair,  and  mudi  more  that 
can  never  be  remediea  but  by  such  counsels  and 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  From  1832  to  the  present 
moment  I  have  foreseen  this  result  I  may 
safely  say  I  have  foreseen  it^  because  I  have 
presented  and  proclaimed  its  approach  in 
every  important  discussion  and  debate,  in  the 
pnblie  body  <^  whidi  I  am  a  member.  We 
learn  to-day  that  most  of  the  eastern  banks 
have  stopped  pavment ;  deposit  banks  as 
well  as  others.  The  experiment  has  exploded. 
That  bubble,  which  so  many  of  us  have  all 
along  regarded  as  the  of&pring  of  conceit,  pre- 
sumption and  political  quackery,  has  burst  A 
general  suspension  of  payment  must  be  the  re- 
sult ;  a  result  which  has  come,  even  sooner  than 
was  predicted.  Where  is  now  that  better  cur- 
rency that  was  promised  ?  Where  is  that  spe- 
cie circulation  ?  Where  are  those  rupees  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  were  to  fill  the  treasurv  of  the 
government  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Has  the  government  a  single  hard  dollar? 
Has  the  treasury-  any  thing  in  the  vrorld  but 
credit  and  deposits  in  banks  that  have  already 
suspended  payment  ?  How  are  public  creditors 
now  to  be  paid  in  specie  ?  How  are  the  depo- 
sits, which  the  law  requires  to  be  made  with  the 
states  on  the  1st  of  July,  now  to  be  made." 

This  was  the  first  speedi  that  Mr.  Webster 
delivered  after  the  great  one  before  the  suspen- 
sion in  New  York,  and  may  be  considered  the 
epilogue  after  the  performance  as  the  former 
was  the  prologue  before  it.  It  is  a  speech  of 
exultation,  with  bitter  taunts  to  the  government 
In  one  respect  his  information  was  different  ftom 
mine.  He  said  the  suspension  came  sooner  than 
was  expected :  my  information  was  that  it  came 
later,  a  month  later ;  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  My  information  was 
that  it  W9A  to  take  place  in  the  first  month  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  that  the 
speech  which  was  to  precede  it  was  to  be  delivered 
early  in  March,  immediately  after  the  adjourn* 
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iMBt  of  OoDgreBB :  bat  it  was  not  delnrered  till 
the  midfie  of  that  month,  nor  got  ready  for 
pampKUt  publication  until  the  middle  of  April ; 
wfaidi  delay  occasioned  a  corresponding  post- 
ponemoit  in  all  the  subsequent  proceedings. 
The  compleie  shutting  up  of  the  treasury — the 
km  of  its  moneys — ^the  substitution  of  broken 
bHik  paper  for  hard  money — the  impossibility 
of  paying  a  dollar  to  a  creditor :  these  were  the 
points  of  his  complacent  declamation :  and  hay- 
ing  made  these  points  strong  enough  and  dear 
woQffx,  be  came  to  the  remedy,  and  fell  upon 
the  same  one,  in  almost  the  same  words,  that 
Mr.  Biddle  was  using  at  the  same  time,  four 
lumdred  miles  distant,  in  Philadelphia:  and 
that  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
Mt  then  in  use.  The  recourse  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  that  remedy !  that  bank 
strong  enough  to  hold  out,  (unhappily  the  news 
of  its  so^yending  arriyed  while  he  was  speak- 
ii^:)  patriotio  enough  to  do  so !  but  under  no 
obligation  U>  do  bettar  than  the  doposit  banks ! 
■nd  justifiable  in  following  their  examine.  Hear 
turn: 

"The  United  States  Bank,  now  a  mere  state 
instttation,  with  no  public  deposits,  no  aid  from 
gofernment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  long  an  oljeet 
of  bitter  persecution  by  it,  was  at  our  latest 
adrices  still  firm.  But  can  we  expect  of  ^t 
Bank  to  make  sacrifices  to  continue  specie  pay- 
ment? If  it  continue  to  do  so,  now  the  depo- 
sit banks  have  stopped,  the  goremment  will 
draw  from  it  its  last  dollar,  if  it  can  do  so,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  pretence  of  m^dnf  its  own 
payments  in  specie.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  in- 
stitution find  it  prudent  and  proper  to  hold  out;. 
but  as  it  owes  no  more  duty  to  toe  goremment 
than  any  other  banlL  and,  of  course,  much  less 
than  the  deposit  banks,  I  cannot  see  any  ground 
for  demanding  from  it  efforts  and  sacrifices  to 
faror  the  goyemment,  which  those  holding  the 
pnbttc  numey,  and  owing  duty  to  the  govem- 
ment,  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make ;  nor  do 
I  see  bow  the  New  Enffland  banks  can  stand 
alone  in  the  general  crush." 

!Die  suspension  was  now  complete;  and  it  was 
sfideot,  and  as  good  as  admitted  by  those  who 
had  made  it,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  contriraace 
on  the  part  of  politicians,  and  the  so-caUed 
Bask  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  themselTes  to  power.  The  whole 
pneeas  was  now  clear  to  the  yision  of  those 
^10  ccNild  see  nothing  while  it  was  going  on. 
Even  those  of  the  democratic  party  whose  Totes 
had  helped  to  do  the  mischief  could  now  see 


that  the  attempt  to  d^Kxat  forty  millions  with 
the  States  was  destruction  to  the  deposit  banks ; 
— ^that  the  repeal  of  the  specie  circular  was  to 
fill  the  treasury  with  paper  money,  to  be  found 
useless  when  wanted ; — that  distress  was  pur- 
posely created  in  order  to  throw  the  blame  of  it 
upon  the  party  in  power ; — that  the  promptUude 
with  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
been  brought  forward  as  a  remedy  for  the  distress, 
showed  that  it  had  been  held  in  reserre  for  that 
purpose ; — and  the  delight  with  which  the  whig 
party  saluted  the  general  calamity,  showed  that 
they  considered  it  their  own  passport  to  power. 
All  this  became  Tisible,  after  the  mischief  was 
OTer,  to  those  who  could  see  nothing  of  it  before 
it  was  done. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TBANSMIGSATION  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THIS  UNI- 
TED STATES  FBOM  A  FEDEBAL  TO  A  STATE  IN- 
BTITUTION. 

This  institution  having  again  appeared  on  the 
public  theatre,  politically  and  financially,  and 
with  power  to  influence  national  legislation,  and 
to  control  moneyed  corporations,  and  with  art 
and  skill  enou^  to  deceive  astute  merchants 
and  trained  politicians, — (for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  men  would  have  committed 
themsdves  in  her  fityor  if  they  had  known  her 
condition,) — ^it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  her 
history  since  the  expiration  of  her  charter,  and 
learn  by  what  means  she  continued  an  exist- 
ence,  apparently  without  change,  after  having 
undergone  the  process  which,  in  law  and  in 
reason,  is  the  death  of  a  corporation.  It  is  a 
marvellous  history,  opening  a  new  chapter  in 
the  necrology  of  corporations,  very  curious  to 
study,  and  involving  in  its  solution,  besides  the 
biological  mystery,  the  exposure  of  a  legal 
fraud  and  juggle,  a  legislative  smuggle,  and  a 
corrupt  enactment  The  charter  of  the  oorpo* 
ration  had  expired  upon  its  own  limitation  in 
the  year  1836 :  it  was  entitled  to  two  years  to 
wind  up  its  aflhirs,  engaging  in  no  new  busi- 
ness :  but  was  seen  to  go  on  after  the  expira- 
tion, as  if  slill  in  full  life,  and  without  the 
change  of  an  attribute  or  feature.  The  expla- 
nation is  this : 
On  the  19th  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
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1836,  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  Hooae  of  Rep- 
resentatiTes  of  the  Gtoeral  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sjlvaniay  entitled,  ^  An  act  to  repeal  the  State 
tax,  and  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the 
State  by  railroads  and  ca^iale;  and  for  other 
purpoeea?^  It  came  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  '^Inland  navigation  and  internal 
improvement;^^  and  was,  in  fact^  a  bill  to  re- 
peal a  tax  and  make  roads  and  canals,  but 
which,  under  the  Ytgue  and  uEaally  unimpor- 
tant generality  of  ^^  other  purposea^^^  contained 
the  entire  draught  of  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States — ^adopting  it  as  a  Pennsylvania 
State  bank.  The  introduction  of  the  bill,  with 
this  addendum,  colossal  tail  to  it,  was  a  surprise 
upon  the  House.  No  petition  had  asked  for  such 
abank:  no  motion  had  been  made  in  relation  to 
it:  no  inquiiy  had  been  sent  t6  any  committee : 
no  notice  of  any  kind  had  heralded  its  approach: 
BO  resolve  authorized  its  report:  the  unimpor- 
tant ckrase  of  ^  other  purpoeea,^^  hung  on  at  the 
end  of  the  title,  could  excite  no  suspicion  of  the 
enormous  measures  which  lurked  under  its  un- 
pretentious phraseology.  Its  advent  was  an 
apparition:  its  entrance  an  intrusion.  Some 
members  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was  the  minor- 
ity only  that  was  mystified— that  a  majority 
of  the  elected  members  in  the  House,  and  a 
cluster  of  exotics  in  the  lobbies,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  intrusive  movement : — ^in  brief^  it 
had  been  smuggled  into  the  House,  and  a  power 
was  present  to  protect  it  there.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  that  had  reached  the  General 
Assembly,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania^  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  transmigrating !  chang- 
ing itself  from  a  national  to  a  local  institution — 
from  a  federal  to  a  State  charter— from  an  im- 
perial to  a  provincial  institution — retaining  aU 
the  while  its  body  and  essence,  its  nature  and 
attributes,  its  name  and  local  habitation.  It 
was  a  new  species  of  metempsychosis,  hereto- 
fore confined  to  souls  separated  firom  bodies, 
but  now  appearing  in  a  body  that  never  had  a 
soul :  for  that^  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
is  the  psychological  condition  of  a  corporation^ 
and,  above  all,  of  a  moneyed  corporation. 

The  mystified  members  demanded  explana- 
tions ;  and  it  was  a  case  in  which  explanations 
oould  not  be  denied.  Mr.  Biddle,  in  a  public 
letter  to  an  eminent  citizen,  on  whose  name  he 


had  been  accustomed  to  hang  such  productiona^ 
(Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,)  attributed  the  pro- 
cedure, so  &r  as  he  had  moved  in  it^  to  a 
^^ formal  application  on  the  part  of  the  legis^ 
lature  to  know  from  him  on  what  terms  the 
expiring  hank  would  receive  a  charter  from 
it;^^  and  gave  up  the  names  of  two  members 
who  had  conveyed  the  application.  The  legis- 
lature had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceeding. 
The  two  members  whose  names  had  been 
vouched  disavowed  the  legislative  application, 
but  admitted  that^  in  compliance  with  soggeo- 
tions,  they  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  in 
their  own  names,  making  the  inquiry ;  but  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  committees  of  which  they  were 
members.  They  did  not  explain  the  reason 
which  induced  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  so 
important  business;  and  the  belief  took  root 
that  their  good  nature  had  yielded  to  an  impor- 
tunity from  an  invisible  source,  and  that  they 
had  consented  to  give  a  private  and  bunglii^ 
coinmencem^it  to  what  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  which  could  not  find  it  in  any  open  or  par- 
liamentary form.  It  was  truly  a  case  in  which 
the  first  step  cost  the  difficulty.  How  to  begin 
was  the  puzzle,  and  so  to  b^gin  as  to  conceal 
the  beginning,  was  the  desideratum.  The  finger 
of  the  bank  must  not  be  seen  in  it,  yet,  without 
the  touch  of  that  finger,  the  movement  could 
not  begin.  Without  something  from  the  Bank 
— ^without  some  request  or  application  from  it^ 
it  would  have  been  gratuitous  and  impertinent, 
and  might  have  been  insulting  and  ofiensive,  to 
have  ofiered  it  a  State  charter.  To  apply 
openly  for  a  charter  was  to  incur  a  publicity 
which  would  be  the  defeat  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. The  answer  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  the  tm> 
members,  dexterously  treating  their  private  le^ 
ter,  obtained  by  solicitation,  as  a  formal  l^is- 
lative  application,  surmounted  the  difficulty! 
and  got  the  Bank  before  the  legislature,  where 
there  were  Mends  enough  secretly  prepared  fbr 
the  purpose  to  pass  it  through.  The  terms  had 
been  arranged  with  Mr.  Biddle  beforehand,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  vote. 
The  principal  item  in  these  terms  was  the  stip- 
ulation to  pay  the  State  the  sum  <^  $1,300,000, 
to  be  expended  in  worics  of  internal  improve- 
ments; and  it  was  upon  this  slender  connection 
with  the  subject  that  the  whole  charter  referred 
I  itself  to  the  committee  of  ^'Inland  natngoHon 
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amd  inierrud  improvement;  "—to  take  its  place 
as  a  proviso  to  a  bill  entitled,  ^  7b  repeal  the 
State  t€UPi  and  to  continue  the  improvements 
if  the  State  by  railroada  and  canals  ;^^ — and 
to  be  no  farther  indicated  in  the  title  to  that 
act  than  what  conld  be  fbond  under  the  adden- 
dam  of  that  vagiie  and  flexible  generality, 
*  otherpurposes  ;"  usually  added  to  point  atten- 
tion to  something  not  worth  a  speciflcation. 

Earing  mastered  the  first  step— the  one  of 
greatest  difScalty,  if  there  is  troth  in  the  proT- 
oib,— the  remaindw  of  the  proceeding  was  easy 
■Ml  n^nd,  the  bill,  with  its  proviso,  being  re- 
ported, read  a  fizBt,  second,  and  third  time, 
passed  the  House— sent  to  tiie  Senate;  read  a 
first,  second,  and  third  time  there,  and  passed — 
sent  to  the  Governor  and  approved,  and  made 
m  law  of  the  land :  and  all  in  as  little  time  as  it 
OBiiaUy  requires  to  make  an  act  for  changing 
the  name  of  a  man  or  a  coonty.  To  add  to  its 
titles  to  in&my,  the  repeal  <^  the  State  tax 
which  it  assomed  to  make,  took  the  air  of  a 
bamboocle,  the  tax  being  a  temporary  imposi- 
tioo,  and  to  expire  within  a  few  da3r8  npon  its 
own  limitation.  The  distribntion  <^  the  bonus 
took  the  aspect  of  a  bribe  to  the  people,  beipg 
piddled  ont  in  driblets  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ODimties:  and,  to  stain  the  bill  with  the  last 
SQspidon,  a  strong  lobby  force  tnm  Philadel- 
phia hong  over  its  progress,  and  cheered  it  along 
with  the  aiSKtion  and  solidtnde  of  parents  for 
their  dbpring.  Every  drcomstanoe  ci  its 
ttiactment  annouiced  corruption — ^bribery  in 
fbe  members  who  passed  the  act,  and  an  at- 
tenq^t  to  bribe  the  people  by  distributing  the 
boons  among  them :  and  the  outburst  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  State  was  vehement  and 
onifcrsaL  People  met  in  masses  to  condemn 
the  act)  demand  its  repeal,  to  denounce  the 
ambers  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  call  for  inves- 
tigation into  the  manner  in  whidi  it  passed. 
Of  course,  the  legislature  which  passed  it  was 
In  no  haste  to  respond  to  these  demands ;  but 
^mr  SQoeessors  were  di£Eerent  An  election 
Intervened;  great  dumges  of  members  took 
piaoe;  two-thirds  of  the  new  legislature  de- 
manded investigation,  and  resolved  to  have  it. 
A  committee  was  i^ypointed,  with  the  usual 
ample  powers,  and  sat  the  usual  length  (^  time, 
and  worked  with  the  usual  indefiitigability,  and 
made  the  usual  voluminous  report;  and  with 
the  usual  ^  lame  and  impotent  conqlosion.^'   A 


mass  of  pregnant  circumstances  were  collected, 
covering  the  whole  case  with  black  suspicion : 
but  direct  bribery  vnis  proved  upon  no  one. 
Probably,  the  case  of  the  Yazoo  fraud  is  to  be 
the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  which  a  succeed- 
ing general  assembly  has  fully  and  unqualifiedly 
condemned  its  predecessor  for  corruption. 

The  charter  thus  obtained  was  accepted: 
and,  without  the  change  of  form  or  substance 
in  any  particular,  the  old  bank  moved  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened — as  if  the  Congress  char- 
ter was  still  in  force — as  if  a  corporate  institu- 
tion and  all  its  afi&drs  could  be  shifted  by  stat- 
ute from  one  foundation  to  another ; — as  If  a 
transmigration  of  corporate  existence  could  be 
operated  by  legislative  enactment,  and  the  debt- 
ors, creditors,  depositors,  and  stockholders  in 
one  bank  changed,  transformed,  and  constituted 
into  debtors,  creditors,  depositors  and  stock- 
holders in  another.  The  illegality  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  as  flagrant  as  it  was  corrupt — 
as  scandalous  as  it  was  notorious — and  could 
only  flnd  its  motive  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
condition  in  which  detection  adds  infiuny  to 
ruin ;  and  in  which  no  infamy,  to  be  incurred, 
can  exceed  that  from  which  escape  is  sought 
And  yet  it  was  this  broken  and  rotten  institu- 
tion—this criminal  committing  crimes  to  escape 
from  the  detecdcm  of  crimes — ^this  '^  counter- 
feit presentment"  of  a  defunct  corporation — ^this 
addendum  to  a  Pennsylvania  railroad — ^this 
whited  sepulchre  fllled  with  dead  men's  bones, 
thus  bribed  and  smuggled  through  a  local  legis- 
lature— that  was  still  able  to  set  up  for  a  power 
and  a  benefiu^r !  still  able  to  influence  federal 
legislation— control  other  banks — deceive  mer- 
chants and  statesmen^-excite  a  popular  current 
in  its  fiivor — assume  a  guardianship  over  the 
public  aflbirs,  and  actually  dominate  for  months 
longer  in  the  legislaticm  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  is  for  the  part  she  acted — ^the 
dominating  part — in  contriving  the  financial 
distress  and  the  general  suspension  of  the 
banks  in  1837 — ^the  last  one  which  has  aflOicted 
our  country, — that  renders  necessary  and  pro- 
per this  notice  of  her  corrupt  transit  through 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pemisyl- 
vania. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  SUSPENSION:  GENERAL  DB- 
SANOEMENT  OF  BUSINESS:  SUPPBESSION  AND 
BIDIOULE  OF  THE  SPSGIE  CUKBENCT:  SUB- 
MISSION  OF  THE  PEOPLE:  GALL  OF  OONOfiBSa 

A  OBEAT  disturbanoe  of  coarse  took  place  in 
the  business  of  the  cotintiy,  from  the  stoppage 
of  the  banks.  Their  agreement  to  receive  each 
others'  notes  made  tliese  notes  the  sole  currencj 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  miserable  substitute 
for  gold  and  sUver,  fiiUing  ikr  below  these 
metids  when  measured  against  them,  and  yerj 
unequal  to  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the 
oountiy.  Those  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
west,  being  unfit  for  payments  in  the  great 
commercial  Atlantic  cities,  were  ikr  below  the 
standard  of  the  notes  of  those  cities,  and  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss  from  difference  of  exchange, 
as  it  was  called  (although  it  was  only  the  differ- 
ence of  depreciation,)  in  aU  remittances  to  those 
cities: — ^to  which  points  the  great  pa3rment8 
tended.  All  this  difference  was  considered  a 
loss,  and  charged  upon  the  misinanagement  of 
the  public  affiiirs  by  the  administration,  although 
the  clear  effect  of  geographical  position.  Specie 
disappeared  as  a  currency,  being  systematically 
suppressed.  It  became  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise, bought  and  sold  like  any  other  marketable 
oonmiodity ;  and  especially  bought  in  quantities 
for  exportation.  Even  metallic  change  disap- 
peared, down  to  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the 
ddlar.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  incUvidual  and  corporation 
tickets — issued  by  some  from  a  feeling  of  neces- 
sity ;  by  others,  as  a  means  of  small  gains ;  by 
many,  politically,  as  a  means  of  exciting  odium 
against  the  administration  for  having  destroyed 
the  currency.  Fictitious  and  burlesque  notes 
were  issued  with  caricatures  and  grotesque  pic- 
tures and  devices,  and  reproachfrd  sentences, 
entitled  the  ^better  currency  :'*^  and  exhibited 
every  where  to  excite  contempt  They  were 
sent  in  derision  to  all  the  friends  of  the  specie 
drcular,  especially  to  him  who  had  the  credit 
(not  untruly)  of  having  been  its  prime  mover- 
most  of  them  plentifully  sprinkled  over  with 
taunting  expressions  to  give  them  a  personal 
application :  such  as — "  This  is  what  you  have 
brought  the  country  to :"  ^  the  end  of  the  ex- 


periment : "  ^  the  gold  humbug  exploded  *^  *^\m 
this  what  was  promised  us?"  "behold  the  ef- 
fects of  tampering  with  the  currency.''  The 
presidential  mansion  was  infested,  and  almost 
polluted  with  these  missives,  usually  made  the 
cover  of  some  vulgar  taunt  Even  gold  and 
silver  could  not  eec^M  the  attempted  degradi^ 
tion— copper,  brass,  tin,  iron  pieces  being  strudt 
in  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  coins — made  riifi- 
culous  by  figures  and  devices,  usually  the  whde 
hog,  and  inscribed  with  taunting  and  reproach- 
ful expressions.  Immense  sums  were  expended 
in  these  derisory  manufactures,  extensively 
carried  on,  and  universally  distributed ;  and  re- 
duced to  a  system  as  a  branch  of  party  warfare, 
and  intended  to  act  on  the  thoughtiess  and 
ignorant  through  i^peals  to  their  eyes  and 
passions.  Nor  were  such  means  alone  resorted 
to  to  infl*«^  the  multitude  agidnst  the  ndminin- 
tration.  The  opposition  press  teemed  with  hi- 
flammatory  publications.  The  President  and  his 
friends  were  held  up  as  great  state  criminals, 
ruthlessly  destroying  the  property  oi  the  peo- 
ple, and  meriting  punishment — even  death* 
Nor  did  these  publications  appear  in  thought- 
less or  obscure  papers  only,  but  in  some  of  the 
most  weighty  and  hifluential  of  the  bank  party. 
Take,  for  example,  this  paragraph  trom.  a  lead- 
ing pi4>er  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

"  We  would  put  it  directly  to  each  and  all  of 
our  readers,  whether  it  becomes  this  great  peo- 
ple, quietiy  and  tamely  to  submit  to  any  and 
every  degree  of  lawless  oppression  which  their 
rulers  may  inflict,  merely  because  resistance 
mav  involve  us  in  trouble  and  expose  those  who 
resist,  to  censure  ?  We  are  very  certain  their 
reply  will  be,  *  No^  but  at  what  point  is  ^^  resist- 
ance  to  commence  ?" — ^is  not  the  evil  of  resist- 
ance greater  ^  than  the  evil  of  submission  ?" ' 
We  answer  promptly,  that  resistance  on  the 
part  of  a  fr««  people,  if  they  would  preserve 
their  freedom,  should  always  commence  when- 
ever it  is  made  plun  and  palpable  that  there 
has  been  a  deliberate  violation  of  their  rights  ; 
and  whatever  temporary  evils  may  result  from 
such  resistance,  it  can  never  be  so  great  or  so 
dangerous  to  our  institutions,  as  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  a  most  manifest  act  of  oj^iresaioQ 
and  tyranny.  And  now,  we  would  ask  of  all— 
what  shadow  of  right,  what  plea  of  expe- 
diency, what  constitutional  or  legal  justification 
can  Martin  Van  Burxn  offer  to  tm  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  having  brought  upon  them 
all  their  present  difficulties  by  a  continuance  of 
the  specie  circular^  after  two-thirds  of  their 
representatives  had  declared  their  solemn  con- 
victions that  it  was  ii\jurious  to  the  country 
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and  should  be  repealed?  Most  assoredlj,  none, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  saj,  that  it  is  a  more 
hjgb-handed  measure  of  tyranny  than  that 
which  cost  Charles  the  1st  his  crown  and  his 
head— more  illegal  and  unconstitutional  than 
the  act  of  the  British  ministry  which  caused  the 
patriots  of  the  revolution  to  destroy  the  tea  in 
the  harbor  of  Boston— and  one  which  calls  more 
knidly  for  resistance  than  any  act  of  Great 
Britam  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

Taken  by  surprise  in  the  depriyation  of  its 
rereiroes, — specie  denied  it  by  the  banks  which 
held  its  gold  and  sHver, — ^the  federal  government 
eodd  only  do  as  others  did,  and  pay  out  de- 
preciated paper.  Had  the  event  beoi  foreseen 
by  the  government,  it  might  have  been  provided 
agiinst,  and  much  qtecie  saved.  It  was  now  too 
hte  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  banks,  they 
in  possession  of  the  money,  and  the  suspension 
oiganized  and  established.  They  would  only  ren- 
der their  own  notes :  the  government  could  only 
pay  in  that  which  it  received  Depreciated  paper 
was  th^  only  medium  of  payment ;  and  every 
such  payment  (only  received  from  a  feeling  of 
duresse)  brought  resentment,  reproach,  indigna- 
tion, loss  of  popularity  to  the  administration ; 
and  loud  calls  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
National  Bank,  whose  notes  had  always  been 
equal  to  specie,  and  were  then  contrived  to  be 
kept  fiff  above  the  level  of  those  of  other  sus- 
pended banks.  Thus  the  administration  found 
itself  in  the  second  month  of  its  existence, 
struggling  with  that  most  critical  of  all  govern- 
ment embarrassments— deraneed  finances,  and 
depreciated  currency ;  and  its  funds  dropping 
oS  every  day.  Defi^ctions  were  inoessant,  and 
bf  masses,  and  sometimes  by  whole  States :  and 
aD  on  account  of  these  vile  payments  in  de- 
predated paper.  Take  a  single  example.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  had  sent  numerous  voltmteers 
to  the  Florida  Indian  war.  There  were  several 
thoosands  of  them,  and  came  from  thirty  differ- 
ent counties,  requiring  payments  to  be  made 
tfooogh  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  to  some 
'  of  almost  every  fiunily  in  it.  The  pay- 
r,  CoL  Adam  Duncan  Steuart,  had  treas- 
ory  drafts  on  the  Nashville  deposit  banks  for 
the  money  to  make  the  payments.  They  de- 
livered their  own  notes,  and  these  ikr  below  par 
—even  twenty  per  cent  below  those  of  the  so- 
called  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
policy  of  the  suspension  required  to  be  kept  in 


strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  government  de- 
posit banks.    The  loss  on  each  payment  was 
great — one  dollar  in  every  five.  Even  patriotism 
could  not  stand  it.  The  deposit  banks  and  their 
notes  were  execrated :  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  notes  were  called  for.  It  was  the 
duldren  of  Israel  wailing  for  the  fleshpots  <^ 
Egypt     Discontent,  fh>m  individual  became 
general,  extending  from  persons  to  masses.  The 
State  took  the  infection.    From  being  one  (^ 
the  firmest  and  foremost  of  the  democratic 
States,  Tennessee  ibll  off  fVom  her  party,  and 
went  into  opposition.    At  the  next  election  she 
showed  a  majority  of  20,000  against  her  old 
friends;  and  that  in  the   lifetime  of  General 
Jackson ;  and  contrary  to  what  it  would  have 
been  if  his  foresight  had  been  seconded.    He 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  paying  out  this 
depreciated  paper.     The  paymaster  had  fore- 
seen them,  and  before  drawing  a  dollar  from  the 
banks  he  went  to  (General  Jackson  for  his  advice. 
This  energetic  man,  then  aged,  and  dying,  and 
retired  to  his  beloved  hermitage,— but  all  head 
and  nerve  to  the  last,  and  scorning  to  see  the 
government   ca|atulate  to  insurgent  banks, — 
acted  up  to  his  character.    He  advised  the  pay- 
master to  proceed  to  Washington  and  ask  f<^ 
solid  money — for  the  gold  and  silver  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  western  land  offices.  He  went ; 
but  being  a  military  subordinate,  he  only  ap- 
plied   according  to  the  rules   of  subordinar 
tion,  through  the   chaimels  of  official  inter- 
course :  and  was  denied  the  hard  money,  wanted 
for  payments  on  debenture  bonds  and  officers 
of  the  government.     He  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  General  Jaduon  intended  he  should 
da    He  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  go 
beyond  official  routine.    It  was  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  and  I  was  not  in  Washington  to  go  to 
the  President  in  his  place  (as  I  should  instantly 
have  done) ;  and,  returning  without  the  desired 
orders,  the  payments  were  made,  through  a  storm 
of  imprecations,  in  this  loathsome  trash :  and 
Tennessee  was  lost    And  so  it  was,  in  more  or 
lees  degree,  throughout  the  Union.    The  first 
object  of  the  suspension  had  been  accomplished 
— a  political  revolt  agunst  the  administration. 

Miserable  as  was  the  currency  which  the 
government  was  obliged  to  use,  it  was  yet  in 
the  still  more  miserable  condition  of  not  having 
enough  of  it !  The  deposits  with  the  States  had 
absorbed  two  sums  of  near  ten  millions  eadi: 
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two  more  sama  of  equal  amoant  were  demand- 
Mo  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Finandal  em- 
barrassment) and  general  stagnation  of  bosiness, 
diminished  the  current  receipts  from  lands  and 
customs :  an  absolute  defidt — that  horror,  and 
iduuno,  and  mortal  test  of  govemments — showed 
itself  ahead.  An  extraordinary  session  ci  Con- 
gress became  a  necessity,  inexorable  to  any  con- 
triyance  of  the  administrati<m :  and,  on  the  15th 
day  of  May— just  fiye  days  after  the  suspension 
in  the  principal  cities — the  proclamation  was 
issued  for  its  assembling:  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  ensuing  September.  It  was 
a  mortifying  concession  to  imperative  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  had  just  been  re- 
fused to  the  grand  committee  of  Fifty — demand- 
ing it  in  the  imposing  name  <^  that  great  meet- 
ing in  the  dty  of  New  Tork. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

EXTRA  SESSION:  MESSAGE,  AND  BEOOIOIENDA- 
TIONa 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-fiflh  Congress, 
convened  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dentj  to  meet  an  extraordinary  occasion,  met  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  members : 

SENATE. 

New  Hampshire — Henry  Hubbard  and 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Maine — John  Ruggles  and  Ruel  Williams. 

Vermont — Samuel  Prentiss  and  Bei^jamin 
Swift 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island — ^Nehemiah  R.  Knight  and 
Asher  Robbins. 

Connecticut — John  M.  Niles  and  Perry 
Smith. 

New  Tork— Silas  Wright  and  Nathaniel  P. 
Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey— Garret  D.  Wall  and  Samuel 
L.  Southard. 

Delaware— Richard  H.  Bayard  and  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Pennstlvania— James  Buchanan  and  Sam- 
uel McKean. 

Maryland — Joseph  Kent  and  John  S. 
Spence. 

Virginia— William  C.  Rives  and  William 
H.Boane. 


North  Carolina — ^Bedford  Brown  and  Rob- 
ert Strange. 

South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Wm.  Campbell  Preston. 

Georgia— John  P.  King  and  Alfred  Cutb- 
bert 

Alabama— Wm.  Ruftis  Kmg  and  dement  G. 
Clay. 

Mississippi — John  Black  and  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana— Robert  C.  Nicholas  and  Alezao- 
der  Mouton. 

Tennessee — Hugh  L.  White  and  Felix 
Grundy. 

Kentucky — ^Henry  Clay  and  John  Critten- 
den. 

Arkansas— Ambrose  H  Sevier  and  William 
S.  Fulton. 

Missouri— Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Lewis  P. 

Illinois — Richard  M.  Young  and  John  IC 
Robinson. 
Indiana — OUver  H.  Smith  and  John  Tiptoik 
Ohio — ^William  Allen  and  Thomas  Morris. 
Michigan — ^Lucius  Lyon  and  John  NorvelL 

HOUSE    OF    BEPSEBENTATIYES. 

Maine — Geom  Evans,  John  Fairfield,  Tnn- 
othy  J.  Carter,  F.  0.  J.  Smith,  Thomas  Davee, 
Jonathan  Cilley,  Joseph  C.  Noyes,  Hugh  J. 
Anderson. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Cushman,  Jamet 
FarringtoiLCharles  G.  Atherton,  Joseph  Weeks, 
Jared  W.  Williams. 

Massachusetts— -Richard  Fletdier,  Stephen 
C,  Phillip&  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.  Parmenter, 
Levi  Lincom,  Georee  Grinndl,  jr..  George  K. 
Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden, 
John  Q.  Adams,  John  Reed,  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Wm.  S.  Hastings. 

Rhode  Island — Robert  B.  Cranston,  Joseph 
L.TiUinghast 

Connecticut — Isaac  Toucey,  Samuel  Ing- 
ham, Elisha  Halev,  Thomas  T.  Whittlesey, 
Launcelot  Phelps,  Orrin  Holt 

Vermont— Hiiand  Hall,  William  Slade,  Ho- 
man  Allen,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Horace  Everett 

New  York — ^Thomas  B.  Jackson.  Abraham 
Vanderveer,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Ely  Moore, 
Edward  Curtis,  Ogden  Hofiinan,  Gouvemeur 
Kemble,  Obadiah  Titus,  Nathaniel  Jones,  John 
C.  Broadhead,  Zadoc  Pratt,  Robert  McClel- 
land,  Henry  Vail,  Albert  Gallup,  John  L 
DeGraf]^  David  Russell,  John  Palmer,  James 
B.  Spencer,  John  Edwu^  Arphaxad  Loomis, 
Henry  A.  Foster,  Abraham  P.  Grant,  Isaac  H. 
Bronson,  John  M.  Prentiss,  Amasa  J.  Parker, 
John  C.  Clark,  Andrew  D.  W.  Bruyn,  Hiram 
Gray,  William  Taylor  Bennett  BicknelL  Wil- 
liam H.  Noble,  Samuel  Birdsall,  Mark  fif.  Sib- 
ley, John  T.  Andrews,  Thnothy  Childs,  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  Luther  C.  Pecl^  lUchard  P. 
Marvin,  Millard  Fillmore.  Charles  F.  MitchelL 

New  Jersey— John  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P.  B. 
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Maxwell,  Wilfiam  Halstead,  Jos.  F.  lUndoli^ 
Glttrlei  G.  StrattoD,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke. 

PurmTLTAHiA — ^Lemuel  Paynter,  John  Ser- 
geant, George  W.  Toland,  Charles  Najlor,  Ed- 
ward Dayies,  Dayid  PotU,  Edward  Darlington, 
Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  Matthias  Morris,  David  D.  Wag- 
cner,  Edward  B.  Hublev,  Heniy  A.  Muhlen- 
berg Lnther  Reilly,  Henry  Logan,  Daniel 
SIm^,  Ohas.  MoClure,  Wm.  W.  Potter,  Dayid 
PetrikexL  Robert  H.  Hammond,  Samuel  W. 
Morris,  Gharies  Og^e.  John  Klingensmith,  An- 
drew Buchanan,  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Richard 
Biddk,  William  Beatty,  Thomas  Henry,  Arnold 
Pluuwf. 

Dsi^wAAs— John  J.  MUligan. 

Mas TLAND— John  Dennis,  James  A.  Pearoe, 
J.  T.  H.  Worthington,  Benjamin  0.  Howard, 
Isaac  McKim^  WiUiam  Cost  Johnson,  Francis 
Thomas,  Daniel  Jenifer. 

TiBOiKu — Henry  A.  Wise.  Francis  Mallory, 
John  Robertson,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  John  Talia- 
ferro^ R.  T.  M.  Hunter,  James  Garland,  Francis 
£.  RiTM,  Walter  Coles,  G^rge  C.  Dromgoole, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  M.  Fatten,  James  M. 
Mason,  Isaac  S.  Pennybacker,  Andrew  Beime, 
Ardiibald  Stuart,  John  W.  Jones,'  Robert 
Cratt^  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Joh^n,  Wm. 
8w  Morgan. 

NoBTH  Carolina — Jesse  A.  BynumJESdward 
D.  Stanley,  Charles  Shepard,  Micaiah  T.  Haw- 
kins, James  McKay,  Edmund  Deberry,  Abra- 
ham Rencher,  William  Montgomery,  Augustine 
H.  Shepherd,  James  Graham,  Henry  Connor, 
Lewis  Williains,  Sunuel  T.  Sa^er. 

SocTH  Carolina— H.  S.  ^^^ve,  Waddy 
Thompson,  Francis  W.  Pid^ens.  W.  K.  Clowney, 
F.  H.  ElmorcL  John  K.  Griffin,  R.  B.  Smith, 
John  Campbell.  John  P.  Richardson. 

Georgia— Thomas  Glascock,  S.  F.  Cleyeland, 
Semton  Grantland,  Charles  K  Haynes,  Hopkins 
Hoisej,  Jabex  Jackson.  Geo.  W;  Owens,  Geo. 
W.  B.  Townes,  W.  C.  Dawson. 

TKirHxsscx— Wm.  B.  Carter,  A.  A.  McClel- 
land, ^o^^^  Williams,  (one  yacancy,)  H.  L. 
Tumey,  Wm.  B. Cam^l^  John  Bell,  Abraham 
P.  Maury,  James  K.  Poll^Ebenezer  J.  Shields, 
Richard  Cheatham,  John  W.  Crockett^  Christo- 
pher H.  Williams. 

KzNTUCKT — John  L.  Murray,  Edward  Rum- 
iey,  Sherrod  Williams,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
James  HarlazL  John  Calhoun,  John  Pope,  Wm. 
J.  GrayefL  John  White,  Richard  Hawes,  Rich- 
ard H.  Menifee,  John  Chambers,  Wm.  W. 
Southgate. 

Ohio— Alexander  Duncan,  Taylor  Webster, 
PlHtridL  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  Thomas  L. 
Hamer,  Calyary  Morris,  Wm.  K.  Bond,  J. 
Bidgeway,  John  Chaney,  Samson  Mason,  J. 
Aleander,  jr^  Alexander  Harper,  D.  P.  Lead- 
better^  Wm.  M.  Hunter,  John  W.  Allen,  Elisha 
A.  W.  Loomis,  Matthks  Shepler, 


Alabama — Francis  S.  Lyon,  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
Joab  Lnrler,  Beoben  Chapman,  J.  L.  Martin. 


Indiana — ^RatM  Boon,  John  Ewing,  William 
Graham,  Georse  H.  DuniL  James  Randen,  Wil^ 
liam  Herrod,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illinois — ^A.  W.  Snyder,  Zadoc  Casey,  Wm. 
L.  May. 

Louisiana — ^Henry  Johnson,  Eleazer  W.  Rip- 
ley, Rioe  Garland. 

Mississippi — John  F.  H.  Claiborne,  S.  H. 
Gholson. 

Arkansas — ^Archibald  Yell. 

Missouri — ^Albert  G.  Harrison,  Jdm  Miller. 

Michigan — Isaac  E.  Crary. 

Florida — Charles  Downing. 

Wisconsin — George  W.  Jones. 

In  these  ample  lists,  both  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  will  be  discoyered  a  succession  of 
eminent  names — ^many  which  had  then  achieyed 
eminence,  others  to  achieye  it: — and,  besides 
those  whidi  captiyate  regard  by  splendid  abil- 
ity, a  still  larger  number  of  those  less  brilliant^ 
equally  respectable,  and  often  more  usefbl 
members,  whose  business  talent  performs  the 
woriL  ci  the  body,  and  who  in  En^and  are  well 
called,  the  working  members.  Of  these  numer- 
ous members,  as  well  the  brilliant  as  the  useful, 
it  would  be  inyidious  to  particularize  part  with- 
out enumerating  the  whole;  and  that  would 
require  a  reproduction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
list  of  each  House.  Four  only  can  be  named, 
and  they  entitled  to  that  distmction  from  the 
station  attained,  or  to  be  attained  by  them: 
—Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  pres- 
ident;  Me9$r8.  James  K.  Polk,  Millard  FOl- 
more  and  Franklin  Pierce,  who  became  presi- 
dents. In  my  long  seryioe  I  haye  not  seen  a 
more  able  Congress;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  oyer  the  names,  and  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  our  public  men,  to  be  struck  with 
the  number  <^  names  which  would  come  under 
the  description  of  usefol  or  brilliant  members. 

The  election  of  speaker  was  the  first  business 
of  the  House;  and  Bir.  James  K.  Polk  and  Mr. 
John  Bell,  both  of  Tennessee,  being  put  in 
nomination,  Mr.  Polk  receiyed  116  yotee;  and 
was  elected— Mr.  Bell  receiying  103.  Mr.  Wa^ 
ter  S.  Franklin  was  elected  derk. 

The  message  was  deliyered  upon  receiying 
notice  of  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses ; 
and,  with  temperance  and  firmness,  it  met  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasiim.  That  specie  order 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  denunr 
ciation, — ^the  imputed  cause  of  the  suspension, 
and  the  reyocation  of  which  was  demanded  with 
so  much  pertinacity  and  such  imposing  demonr 
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gtration, — hr  from  being  glyen  up  was  ocmi- 
mended  for  the  good  effects  it  had  produced; 
and  the  determination  expressed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  operation.  In  relation  to  that 
decried  measure  the  message  said : 

*^  Of  my  own  duties  under  the  ejdsting  laws, 
when  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  I 
could  not  doubt  Directions  were  immediately 
given  to  prevent  the  reception  into  the  Treasury 
of  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalent; 
and  every  practicable  arrangement  was  made  to 
preserve  the  public  fiuth,  by  similar  or  equivalent 
payments  to  the  public  creditors.  The  revenue 
nx>m  lands  had  been  for  some  time  substantially 
so  collected,  under  the  order  issued  by  the  direc- 
tions of  my  predecessor.  The  effects  of  that 
order  had  been  so  salutary,  and  its  forecast  in 
r^ard  to  the  increasing  insecurity  of  bank  paper 
had  become  so  apparent,  that,  even  before  the 
catastrophe,  I  had  resolved  not  to  inteifere  with 
its  operation.  Congress  is  now  to  decide  whether 
the  revenue  shall  continue  to  be  so  collected,  or 
not" 

This  was  explicit,  and  showed  that  all  at- 
tempts to  operate  upon  the  President  at  that 
point,  and  to  coerce  the  revocation  of  a  meas- 
ure which  he  deemed  salutary,  had  totally  fidled. 
The  next  great  object  of  the  party  which  had 
contrived  the  suspension  and  organized  the  dis- 
tress, was  to  extort  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  here  again  was 
an  equal  &ilure  to  operate  upon  the  fimmess  of 
the  President  He  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions to  such  an  institution — ^pot  merely  to  the 
particular  one  which  had  been  tried — ^but  to  any 
one  in  any  form,  and  declared  his  former  con- 
victions to  be  strengthened  by  recent  events. 
Thus: 

**  We  have  seen  for  nearly  half  a  century,  that 
those  who  advocate  a  national  bank,  by  what- 
ever motive  they  may  be  influenced,  constitute 
a  portion  of  our  community  too  numerous  to 
allow  us  to  hope  for  an  early  abandonment  of 
their  &vorite  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
must  mdeed  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
intelligence  and  temper  of  the  American  people, 
who  suppose  that  they  have  continued,  on  slight 
or  insufficient  grounds,  their  persevering  opposi- 
tion to  such  an  institution ;  or  that  they  can  be 
induced  by  pecuniary  pressure,  or  by  any  other 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  surrender  prin- 
ciples they  have  so  long  and  so  mflexibly  maintain- 
ed. My  own  views  of  the  suljeet  are  unchanged. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  and  unreservedly  an- 
nounced to  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  with  full 
knowledge  of  them,  conferred  upon  me  the  two 
highest  offices  of  the  government    On  the  last 


oi  these  occasions.  I  felt  it  due  to  the  people  to 
apprise  them  distinctly,  that  in  the  event  of  my 
election,  I  would  not  be  able  to  co-operate  in 
the  re-establishment  of  a  national  buik.  To 
these  sentiments,  I  have  now  only  to  add  tiie 
expression  of  an  increased  conviction,  that  the 
re-establishment  of  such  a  bank,  in  any  form, 
whilst  it  would  not  accomplish  the  benefidal 
purpose  promised  by  its  advocates,  would 
impair  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  popular 
will ',  injure  the  character  and  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  our  political  system ;  and  bring  onoe 
more  into  existence  a  concentrated  moneyed 
power,  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  threatening  the 
permanency,  of  our  repubhcan  institutions." 

Having  noticed  these  two  great  points  of  pres- 
sure upon  him,  and  thrown  them  off  with  equal 
strength  and  decorum,  he  went  forward  to  a 
new  point — ^the  connection  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  any  bank  of  issue  in  any  form,  either 
as  a  depository  of  its  moneys,  or  in  the  use  of 
its  notes ; — and  recommended  a  total  and  per- 
petual dissolution  of  the  connection.  This  was 
a  new  point  of  policy,  long  mectitated  by  some^ 
but  now  first  brought  forward  for  legislative 
action,  and  cogently  recommended  to  Congress 
for  its  adoption.  The  message,  referring  to  the 
recent  failure  of  the  banks,  took  advantage  ci  it 
to  say: 

"  Unforeseen  in  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  forced  on  the  Treasury  by  early  ne- 
cessities, the  practice  of  employing  banks,  wa& 
in  truth,  fh)m  the  beginning,  more  a  measure  oi 
emergency  than  of  sound  policy.  When  we 
start^  into  existence  as  a  nation,  in  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  the  new  government,  we  assumed 
all  the  large,  but  honorable  load,  of  debt  whidi 
was  the  price  of  our  liberty ;  but  we  hesitated 
to  weigh  down  the  infant  industry  of  the  coun- 
try by  resorting  to  adequate  taxation  for  the 
necessaiT  revenue.  The  facilities  of  banks,  in 
return  for  the  privileges  they  acquired^  were 
promptly  offered,  and  perhaps  too  readily  re- 
ceived, by  an  embarrassed  treasury.  During 
the  long  continuance  of  a  national  debt,  and  the 
mtervening  difficulties  of  a  foreign  wsur,  the  con- 
nection was  continued  from  motives  of  conveni- 
ence ;  but  these  causes  have  long  since  passed 
away.  We  have  no  emergencies  that  make  nanks 
necessary  to  wd  the  wants  of  the  Treasuiy ;  we 
have  no  load  of  national  debt  to  provide  for,  and 
we  have  on  actual  deposit  a  large  surplus.  No 
public  interest,  therefore,  now  requires  the 
renewal  of  a  connection  that  circumstances  have 
dissolved.  The  complete  organization  of  our 
government,  the  abundance  of  our  resources,  the 
general  harmony  which  prevails  between  the 
different  States,  and  with  foreign  powers,  all  en- 
able us  now  to  select  the  system  most  oonsiBtent 
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with  the  oonstitatioii,  and  most  conduciye  to  the 
pnblie  welfitfe.'' 

This  wise  reoommeodation  laid  the  fonnda- 
tkm  for  the  Independent  Treasuiy-— a  measure 
opposed  with  unwonted  Tiolence  at  the  time, 
but  yindicatcd  as  well  by  experience  as  recom- 
mended by  wisdom ;  and  now  universally  concur- 
red in — constituting  an  era  in  our  financial  his- 
tory, and  reflecting  distinctiye  credit  on  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration.  But  he  did  not  stop  at 
proposing  a  dissolution  of  goyemmental  con- 
nection with  these  institutions  $  he  went  further, 
and  proposed  to  make  them  safer  for  the  com- 
mimity,  and  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  These  institutions  exercised  the  privilege 
of  stopping  payment,  qualified  by  the  gentle 
name  of  suspension,  when  they  judged  a  condi- 
ticHi  of  the  country  existed  making  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  Three  of  these  general  suspensions 
had  taken  place  in  the  lastquarter  of  a  century, 
presenting  an  evil  entirely  too  large  for  the 
remedy  of  individual  suits  against  the  delinquent 
banks;  and  requiring  the  strong  arm  of  a  gen- 
eral and  authoritative  proceeding.  This  could 
only  be  found  in  subjecting  them  to  the  process 
of  bankruptcy;  and  this  the  message  boldly  re- 
commended. It  was  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
for  its  novelty  and  boldness,  and  its  undoubted 
efficiency,  if  adopted.  This  is  the  recommenda- 
tion: 

^  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
afl  the  remedies  agunst  a  depreciated  paper 
earrency  which  the  constitution  enables  us  to 
afford.  The  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  su^^ested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uiwform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corpcnrations,  and  other  bankers. 
Throng  the  mstrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a 
itluta^  check  may  doubUess  be  imposed  on 
the  issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual 
remedy  given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once 
equal  m  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fmly  antho- 
med  by  the  constitution." 

A  bankrupt  law  for  banks!  That  was  the 
icmedy.  Besides  its  efficacy  in  preventing  fu- 
ture suspensions,  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  the 
•etnal  one.  The  day  fixed  for  the  act  to  tak'e 
c&ct  would  be  the  day  for  resuming  payments, 
or  going  into  liquidation.  It  would  be  the  day 
of  honesty  or  death  to  these  corporations;  and 
between  these  two  alternatives  even  the  most 


rdhu^ry  bank  would  choose  the  formw,  if 
able  to  do  so. 

The  banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
their  currency,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  admitted  a  direct  remedy  in  its  own 
legislation,  both  for  the  fact  of  their  suspension 
and  the  evil  of  the  small  notes  which  they 
issued.  The  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  where  the 
resumption  did  not  take  place  in  a  limited  time, 
and  penalties  on  the  issue  of  the  small  notes, 
were  the  appropriate  remedies ; — and,  as  such, 
were  recommended  to  Congress. 

There  the  President  not  only  met  and  con- 
fronted the  evils  of  the  actual  suspension  as 
they  stood,  but  went  fbrther,  and  provided 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  thereafter, 
in  four  cardinal  recommendations :  1,  never  to 
have  another  national  bank ;  2,  never  to  receive 
bank  notes  again  in  payment  of  federal  dues ; 
3,  never  to  use  the  banks  again  for  depositories 
of  the  public  moneys ;  4,  to  apply  the  process 
of  bankruptcy  to  all  fiiture  de&ulting  banks. 
These  were  strong  recommendations,  all  founded 
in  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  public,  and  called  for 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  government,  if  it 
meant  to  maintain  its  supremacy ;  but  recom- 
mendations running  deep  into  the  pride  and  in- 
terests of  a  powerfiil  class,  and  well  calculated 
to  inflame  still  higher  the  formidable  combina- 
tion already  arrayed  against  the  President,  and 
to  extend  it  to  aU  that  should  support  him. 

The  immediate  cause  for  convoking  the  extra- 
ordinary session — the  approaching  deficit  in  the 
revenue— was  frankly  stated,  and  the  remedv 
as  frankly  proposed.  Six  millions  of  dollars 
was  the  estimated  amount ;  and  to  provide  it 
neither  loans  nor  taxes  were  proposed,  but  the 
retention  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  deposit 
to  be  made  with  the  States,  and  a  temporary 
issue  of  treasury  notes  to  supply  the  deficiency 
until  the  incoming  revenue  should  replenish  the 
treasury.  The  following  was  that  recomm^ida- 
tion: 

"It  is  not  proposed  to  procure  the  reouired 
amount  by  loans  or  mcreased  taxation.  There 
are  now  in  the  treasury  nine  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars,  directed  by  the  Act  of  the 
23d  of  June,  1836,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States  in  October  next.  This  sum,  if  so  depos- 
ited, will  be  subject,  under  the  law,  to  be  re- 
called, if  needed,  to  defray  existing  appronria- 
tions ;  and,  as  it  is  now  evident  that  the  whole» 
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or  the  principal  part  of  it,  will  be  wanted  for 
that  purpose,  it  appears  most  proper  that  the 
deposits  should  be  withheld.  Until  the  amount 
can  be  collected  from  the  banks,  treasury  notes 
may  be  temporarily  issued,  to  be  gradually  re- 
deemed as  it  is  receired." 

Six  millions  of  treasury  notes  only  were  re- 
quired, and  from  this  small  amount  required,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  readily  an  adequate  amount 
could  haye  been  secured  from  the  deposit 
banks,  if  the  administration  had  foreseen  a 
month  or  two  beforehand  that  the  suspension 
was  to  take  place.  An  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
being  an  imitation  of  the  exchequer  bill  issues 
of  the  British  government,  which  had  been  the 
facile  and  noiseless  way  of  swamping  that  goy- 
ermnent  in  bottomless  debt,  was  repugnant  to 
the  policy  of  this  writer,  and  opposed  by  him : 
but  of  this  hereafter.  The  third  instalment  of 
the  deposit,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  received 
by  the  States— received  in  depreciated  paper, 
and  the  fourth  demanded  in  the  same.  A  de- 
posit demanded !  and  claimed  as  a  debt ! — ^that 
is  to  say :  the  word  "deposit^^  used  in  the  act 
admitted  to  be  both  by  Congress  and  the  States 
a  fraud  and  a  trick,  and  distribution  the 
thing  intended  and  done.  Seldom  has  it  hap- 
paied  that  so  gross  a  fraud,  and  one,  too,  in- 
tended to  cheat  the  constitution,  has  been  so 
promptly  acknowledged  by  the  high  parties 
perpetrating  it    But  of  this  also  hsreafter. 

The  decorum  and  reserve  of  a  State  paper 
would  not  allow  the  President  to  expatiate 
upon  the  enormity  of  the  suspension  which  had 
been  contrived,  nor  to  discriminate  between  the 
honest  and  solvent  banks  which  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  and  swept  off  in  a  current  if^ch 
they  could  not  resist,  and  the  insolvent  or  crim- 
inal class,  which  contrived  the  catastrophe  and 
exulted  in  its  success.  He  could  only  hint  at 
the  discrimination,  and,  while  recommending 
the  bankrupt  process  for  one  class,  to  express 
his  belief  that  with  all  the  honest  and  solvent 
institutions  the  suspension  would  be  temporary, 
and  that  they  would  seize  the  earliest  moment 
which  the  conduct  of  others  would  permit,  to 
vindicate  their  integrity  and  ability  by  return- 
ing to  specie  payments. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ATTACKS  ON  THB  MS8SAQB:  TBEASUBY  NOTES. 

Under  the  first  two  of  our  Presidenta, 
Washington,  and  the  first  Mr.  Adams,  the 
course  of  the  British  Parliament  was  followed 
in  answering  the  address  of  the  President,  as  the 
course  of  the  sovereign  was  followed  in  deliver- 
ing it.  The  Sovereign  delivered  his  address  in 
person  to  the  two  assembled  Houses,  and  each 
answered  it :  our  two  first  Presidents  did  the 
same,  and  the  Houses  answered.  The  purport 
of  the  answer  was  always  to  express  a  concuis 
rence,  or  non-concurrence  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  government  as  thus  authenticany 
exposed;  and  the  privilege  of  answering  tha 
address  laid  open  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  the  fullest  discussion.  The  effect  of  the 
practice  was  to  lay  open  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  policy,  to  the  fullest  di»- 
cussion ;  and,  in  the  character  of  the  answer, 
to  decide  the  question  of  accord  or  disaccord — 
of  support  or  opposition — ^between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
government  The  change  from  the  addresB 
delivered  in  person,  with  its  answer,  to  the 
message  sent  by  the  private  secretary,  and  no 
answer,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
considered  a  reform ;  but  it  was  questioned  at 
the  tune,  whether  any  good  would  come  of  it, 
and  whether  that  would  not  be  done  irr^ularly, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  done  regularly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  address.  The  administration  polugr  would 
be  sure  to  be  attacked,  and  irregularly,  in  the 
course  of  business,  if  the  spirit  of  opposition 
should  not  be  allowed  full  indulgence  in  a 
general  and  regular  discussion.  The  attacks 
would  come,  and  many  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
friends  thought  it  better  they  should  oom»  at 
once,  and  occupy  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  se»- 
sion,  than  to  be  scattered  through  the  whole  ses- 
sion and  mixed  up  with  all  its  business.  But  the 
cjiange  was  made,  and  has  stood,  and  now  any 
bill  or  motion  is  laid  hold  o^  to  hang  a  speech 
upon,  against  the  measures  or  policy  of  an 
administration.  This  was  signally  the  case  at 
this  extra  session,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Yan 
Buren's  policy.     He  bad  staked  himself  too 
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deoBivelj  agunst  too  large  a  combination  of 
interests  to  expect  moderation  or  justice  from 
his  opponents ;  and  he  received  none.  Seldom 
has  any  President  been  visited  with  more 
violent  and  general  assaults  than  he  received, 
afanoet  every  opposition  speaker  assailing  some 
part  of  the  message.  One  of  the  number,  Mr. 
Caleb  Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  made  it  a 
business  to  reply  to  the  whole  document,  for- 
mally and  elaborately,  under  two  and  thirty 
ifistinct  heads — ^the  number  of  points  in  the 
mariner's  compass :  each  head  bearing  a  caption 
to  iiKiicate  its  point :  and  in  that  speech  any 
(me  that  chooses,  can  find  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  convenient  for  reading,  all  the  points  of  ac- 
cusation against  the  democratic  policy  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  down  to  that  day. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  assailed  it  for 
what  it  contained,  and  for  what  it  did  not — for 
its  specific  recommendations,  and  for  its  omission 
to  recommend  measures  which  they  deemed 
necessary.  The  specie  pa3rments — ^the  discon- 
nection with  banks — the  retention  of  the  fourth 
instalment — the  bankrupt  act  against  banks — 
the  brief  issue  of  treasury  notes ;  all  were  con- 
demned as  measures  improper  in  themselves 
and  inadequate  to  the  relief  of  the  country: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national  bank  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  the  proper  and  adequate 
remedy  for  the  public  evils.  With  them  acted 
many  able  men : — ^in  the  Senate,  Bayard,  of  Del- 
aware, Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  John  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  Preston,  of  South  Carolina, 
Soathard,  of  New  Jersey,  Rives,  of  Virginia : — 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Richard 
Biddle,  of  Pennsylvania,  Cushing,  oi  Massachu- 
setts, Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Henry  Johnson, 
of  Louisiana,  Hunter  and  Mercer,  of  Virginia, 
John  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  John  Saigeant,  Un- 
derwood of  Kentucky,  Lewis  Williams,  Wise. 
All  these  were  speaking  members,  and  in  their 
cBversity  of  talent  displayed  all  the  varieties  of 
effecttre  speaking — close  reasoning,  sharp  invec- 
tive, impassioned  declamation,  rhetoric,  logic. 

On  the  other  hand  was  an  equal  array,  both 
in  mm[iber  and  speaking  talent,  on  the  other 
side,  defending  and  supporting  the  recommendar 
tions  of  the  President: — in  the  Senate,  Silas 
Wright,  Grundy,  John  M.  Niles,  King,  of 
Alabama,  Strange,  of  North  Carolina,  Buchan- 
an, Calhoun,  Linn,  of  Missouri,  Benton,  Bed- 
VoL.  II.— 3 


ford  Brown,  of  North  Carolhia,  William  Allen, 
of  Ohio,  John  P.  King,  of  Georgia,  Walker,  of 
Mississippi : — in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  Hamer,  of  Ohio, 
Howard  and  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  John  M.  Patton, 
Francis  Pickens. 

The  treasury  note  bill  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  on  which  the  struggle  took  place.  It 
was  not  a  &vorite  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
democracy,  but  the  majority  preferred  a  small 
issue  of  that  paper,  intended  to  operate,  not  as 
a  currency,  but  as  a  ready  means  of  borrowing 
money,  and  especially  from  small  capitalists; 
and,  therefore,  preferable  to  a  direct  loan.  It 
was  opposed  as  a  paper  money  bill  in  disguise, 
as  germinating  a  new  national  debt,  and  as  the 
easy  mode  of  raising  money,  so  ready  to  run 
into  abuse  from  its  very  facility  of  use.  The 
President  had  recommended  the  issue  in  gen- 
eral terms  j  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
descended  into  detail,  and  proposed  notes  as 
low  as  twenty  dollars,  and  without  interest 
The  Senate's  committee  rejected  that  proposi- 
tion, and  reported  a  bill  only  for  large  notes^— 
none  less  than  100  dollars,  and  bearing  interest; 
so  as  to  be  used  for  investment,  not,  circulation. 
Mr.  Webster  assailed  the  Secretary's  plan,  say- 
iBff— 

"  He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue  treasury  notes  <^ 
small  denominations,  down  even  as  low  as 
twenty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest,  and  re- 
deemable at  no  fixed  period ;  they  are  to  be  re- 
ceived in  debts  due  to  government,  but  are  not 
otherwise  to  be  paid  until  at  some  indefinite 
time  there  shall  be  a  certain  surplus  in  the 
treasury  beyond  what  the  Secretary  may  think 
its  wants  require.  Now,  sir,  this  is  plain,  au- 
thentic, statutable  paper  money ;  it  is  exactly  a 
new  emission  of  old  continental.  If  the  genius 
of  the  old  confederation  were  now  to  rise  up  in 
the  midst  of  us,  he  could  not  furnish  us,  from 
the  abundant  stores  of  his  recollection,  with  a 
more  perfect  model  of  paper  money.  It  carries 
no  interest ;  it  has  no  fixed  time  of  payment ; 
it  is  to  circulate  as  currency,  and  it  is  to  circu- 
late on  the  credit  of  government  alone,  with  no 
fixed  period  of  redemption!  If  this  be  not 
paper  money,  pray,  sii\what  is  it?  And,  sir, 
who  expected  this  ?  Who  expected  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  experiment  for  reforming  the 
currency^  and  bringing  it  to  an  absolute  gold 
and  silver  circulation,  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  found  recommending  to  us  a  regular 
emission  of  paper  money?  This,  sir,  is  quite 
new  in  the  history  of  this  government ;  it  be- 
longs to  that  of  the  confederation  which  has 
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passed  away.  Since  1789,  although  we  haye 
issued  treasury  notes  on  sundry  occasions,  we 
haye  issued  none  like  these ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  issued  none  not  bearing  interest,  intended 
for  circulation,  and  with  no  fixed  mode  of  re- 
demption. I  am  glad,  howeyer,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee  haye  not  adopted  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendation,  and  that  they  haye  re- 
commended the  issue  of  treasury  notes  of  a  de- 
scription more  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
the  goyemment." 

Mr.  Benton,  though  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
issuing  these  notes,  and  preferring  himself  a 
direct  loan  in  this  case,  yet  defended  the  partic- 
ular bill  which  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
character  and  effects  ascribed  to  it^  and  said : 

"He  should  not  haye  risen  in  this  debate, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misapprehensions  which 
seemed  to  penrade  the  minds  of  some  senators 
as  to  the  character  of  the  biU.  It  is  called  by 
some  a  paper-money  bill,  and  by  others  a  bill 
to  germinate  a  new  national  debt  These  are 
serious  imputations,  and  require  to  be  answered, 
not  by  declamation  and  recrimination,  but  by 
facts  and  reasons,  addressed  to  the  candor  and 
to  the  intelligence  of  an  enlightened  and  patri- 
otic community. 

"  I  dissent  from  the  imputations  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  biU.  I  maintain  that  it  is  neither 
a  paper-money  bill,  nor  a  bill  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  new  national  debt ;  and  will  briefly 
giye  my  reasons  for  belieying  as  I  do  on  both 
points. 

"  There  are  certainly  two  classes  of  treasury 
notes — one  for  inyestment,  and  one  for  circula- 
tion ;  and  both  classes  are  known  to  our  laws, 
and  possess  distinctiye  features,  which  define 
their  respectiye  characters,  and  confine  them  to 
their  respectiye  uses. 

"The  notes  for  inyestment  bear  an  interest 
sufiBcient  to  induce  capitalists  to  exchange  gold 
and  silyer  for  them,  and  to  lay  them  by  as  a 
productiye  fund.  This  is  their  distinctiye  fea- 
ture, but  not  the  only  one ;  they  possess  other 
subsidiary  qualities,  such  as  transferability  only 
by  indorsement — payable  at  a  fixed  time — not 
re-issuable — nor  of  small  denomination — and  to 
be  cancelled  when  paid.  Notes  of  this  class  are, 
in  fact,  loan  notes — ^notes  to  raise  loans  on,  b^ 
Belling  them  for  hard  money— either  immedi- 
ately by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or, 
secondarily,  by  the  creditor  of  the  goyemment 
to  whom  they  haye  been  paid.  In  a  word,  they 
possess  all  the  qualities  which  inyite  inyest- 
ment and  forbid  and  impede  circulation. 

"  The  treasury  notes  for  currency  are  distin- 
guished by  features  and  qualities  the  reyerse  of 
those  which  haye  been  mentioned.  They  bear 
little  or  no  interest  They  are  payable  to  bearer 
— transferable  by  deliyery — re-issuable— of  low 
denominations — ^and  frequently  reimbursable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  goyemment.    They  are,  in 


&ct,  m>er  money,  and  possess  all  the  qualitieB 
which  forbid  inyestment,  and  inyite  to  circula- 
tion. The  treasury  notes  of  1815  were  of  that 
character,  except  for  the  optional  clause  to  ena- 
ble the  holder  to  fund  them  at  the  interest 
which  commanded  loans — at  seyen  per  cent 

"  These  are  the  distinctiye  features  of  the  two 
classes  of  notes.  Now  try  the  committee's  bill 
by  the  test  of  these  qualities.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  notes  which  it  authorizes  belong  to  the 
first-named  class ;  that  they  are  to  bear  an  in- 
terest, which  may  be  six  per  cent ;  that  they 
are  transferable  only  by  indorsement;  that 
they  are  not  re-issuable ;  that  they  are  to  be 
paid  at  a  day  certain — to  wit.  within  one  year  j 
that  they  are  not  to  be  issued  of  less  denomina- 
tion than  one  hundred  dollars ;  are  to  be  can- 
celled when  taken  up :  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  expressly  authorized  to  raise 
money  upon  them  by  loaning  them. 

"  These  are  the  features  and  qualities  of  the 
notes  to  be  issued,  and  they  define  and  fix  their 
character  as  notes  to  raise  loans,  and  to  be  laid 
by  as  inyestmcnts,  and  not  as  notes  for  cur- 
rency, to  be  pushed  into  drculation  by  the 
power  of  the  goyemment ;  and  to  add  to  the 
curse  of  the  day  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
unconyertible  paper  money." 

Though  yielding  to  an  issue  of  these  notes  in 
this  particular  form,  limited  in  size  of  the  notes 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  yet  Mr.  Benton  deemed 
it  due  to  himself  and  the  subject  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  policy  of  such  issues,  and  to 
expose  their  dangerous  tendency,  both  to  slide 
into  a  paper  currency,  and  to  steal  by  a  noise- 
less march  into  the  creation  of  public  debt,  and 
thus  expressed  himself: 

"  I  trust  I  haye  yindicated  the  bill  frx>m  the 
stigma  of  being  a  paper  currency  bill,  and  from 
the  imputation  of  being  the  first  step  towards 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  debt  I  hope  it 
is  fUlly  cleared  from  the  odium  of  both  these 
imputations.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
the  policy  of  issuing  treasury  notes  in  time  of 
peace,  or  eyen  in  time  of  war,  until  the  ordinary 
resources  of  loans  and  taxes  had  been  tried  and 
exhausted.  I  am  no  friend  to  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes  of  any  kind.  As  loan&  they  ate 
a  dis^ised  mode  of  borrowing,  and  easy  to 
slide  mto  a  currency :  as  a  currency,  it  is  the 
most  seductiye,  the  most  dangerous,  and  the 
most  liable  to  abuse  of  all  the  descnptions  of 
paper  money.  'The  stamping  of  pM>er  (by 
goyemment)  is  an  operation  so  much  easier 
than  the  laying  of  taxes,  or  of  borrowing 
money,  that  a  goyemment  in  the  habit  of  paper 
emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in  any  emergency, 
to  indulge  itself  too  far  in  the  employment  oi 
that  resource,  to  ayoid  as  much  as  possible  one 
less  auspicious  to  present  popularity.'  So  said 
General  Hamilton;    and  Jefierson,   Madison 
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Macon.  Randolph,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the 
repablican  church,  concurred  with  him.  These 
sagacious  statesmen  were  shj  of  this  &cile  and 
seductive  resource, '  so  liable  to  abuse,  and  so 
certjun  of  being  abused.'  They  held  it  inadmis- 
sible to  recur  to  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  it 
could  only  be  thought  of  amidst  the  exigencies 
and  perils  of  war,  and  that  after  exhausting  the 
direct  and  responsible  alternative  of  loans  and 
taxes.  Bred  in  the  school  of  these  great  men. 
[  came  here  at  this  session  to  oppose,  at  all 
risks,  an  issne  of  treasury  notes.  I  preferred  a 
direct  loan,  and  that  for  many  and  cogent  rea- 
sons. There  is  clear  authority  to  borrow  in  the 
constitution;  but,  to  find  authority  to  issue 
these'  notes,  we  must  enter  the  field  of  con- 
structire  powers.  To  borrow,  is  to  do  a  re- 
sponsible act ;  it  is  to  incur  certain  accounta- 
bility to  the  constituent,  and  heavy  censure  if 
it  cannot  be  justified ;  to  issue  these  notes,  is  to 
do  an  act  which  few  consider  of,  which  takes 
but  little  hold  of  the  public  mind,  which  few 
condenm  and  some  encourage,  because  it  in^ 
creases  the  quantum  of  what  is  vainly  called 
money.  Loans  are  limited  by  the  capacity,  at 
least,  of  one  side  to  borrow,  and  of  the  other  to 
lend :  the  issue  of  these  notes  has  no  limit  but 
the  will  of  the  makers,  and  the  supply  of  lamp- 
black and  rags.  The  continental  bills  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  assignats  of  France^  should 
fttmish  some  instructive  lessons  on  this  head. 
Direct  loans  are  always  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  lender;  treasury  note  loans  may  be  a 
forced  borrowing  firom  the  government  creditor 
— as  much  so  as  if  the  bayonet  were  put  to  his 
breast ;  for  necessity  has  no  law,  and  the  neces- 
sitous claimant  must  take  what  is  tendered, 
whether  with  or  without  interest — whether  ten 
or  fifty  per  cent  below  par.  I  distrust,  dislike, 
and  would  fain  eschew,  this  treasury  note  re- 
source. I  prefer  the  direct  loans  of  1820-'21. 
I  could  only  bring  myself  to  acquiesce  in  this 
measure  when  it  was  uraed  that  there  was  not 
time  to  carry  a  loan  through  its  forms;  nor 
even  then  could  I  consent  to  it,  until  every  fea- 
ture of  a  currency  character  had  been  eradicated 
from  the  fiMe  of  the  bilL" 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  general  vote, 
only  Messrs.  Clay,  Crittenden,  Preston,  South- 
ard, and  Spenoe  of  Maryland,  voting  against  it. 
In  the  House  of  Rq>re8entative6  it  encountered 
a  more  strenuous  resistance,  and  was  subjected 
to  some  trials  which  showed  the  dangerous  pro- 
divity  of  these  notes  to  slide  from  the  founda- 
tion of  investment  into  the  slippery  path  of  cur- 
rency. Several  motions  were  made  to  reduce 
their  size — to  make  them  as  low  as  $25 ;  and 
that  failing,  to  reduce  them  to  $50 ;  which  suc- 
ceeded. The  interest  was  struck  at  in  a  motion 
to  redtioe  it  to  a  nominal  amount ;  and  this  mo- 
tioo,  like  that  for  reducing  the  minimum  size  to 


$25,  received  a  large  support — some  ninety 
votes.  The  motion  to  reduce  to  ^0  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  forty.  Returning  to  the  Senate 
with  this  amendment,  Mr.  Benton  moved  to 
restore  the  $100  limit,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion, if  it  was  not  done,  of  withholding  his  sup- 
port from  the  bill— declaring  that  nothing  but 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
lack  of  time  to  raise  the  money  by  a  direct  loan 
as  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
could  have  brought  him  to  vote  for  treasury 
notes  in  any  shape.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  as  a  government  bank  in  disguise,  but 
supported  Mr.  Benton's  motion  as  being  adverse 
to  that  design.    He  said : 

^^  He  had  been  all  along  opposed  to  this  mea- 
sure^  and  he  saw  nothing  now  to  change  that 
opimon.  Mr.  C.  would  have  been  glad  to  aid 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  but  thought  it  might 
have  been  done  better  by  suspending  the  action 
of  many  appropriations  not  so  indispensably 
necessary,  rather  than  by  resorting  to  a  loan. 
Reduction,  economy,  retrenchment,  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  President,  and  why  not  then 
pursued?  Air.  C.'s  chief  objection,  however, 
was,  that  these  notes  were  mere  post  notes,  only 
differing  from  bank  notes  of  that  kind  in  giving 
the  Secretary  a  power  of  fixing  the  interest  as 
he  pleases. 

It  is,  said  Mr.  C,  a  government  bank,  issuing 
government  bank  notes ;  an  experiment  to  set 
up  a  government  bank.  It  is,  m  point  of  fact, 
an  incipient  bank.  Now,  if  government  has  the 
power  to  issue  bank  notes,  and  so  to  form  in- 
directly and  covertly  a  bank,  how  is  it  that  it 
has  not  the  power  to  establish  a  national  bank? 
What  difference  is  there  between  a  great  govern- 
ment bank,  with  Mr.  Woodburr  as  the  great 
cashier,  ana  a  bank  composed  of  a  corporation 
of  private  citizens?  What  difference  is  there, 
except  that  the  latter  is  better  and  safer,  ana 
more  stable,  and  more  free  fh>m  political  influ- 
ences, and  more  rational  and  more  republican  ? 
An  attack  is  made  at  Washington  upon  all  the 
banks  of  the  country,  when  we  have  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  or  oank  paper  in  circulation. 
At  such  a  time,  a  time  too  of  peace,  instead  of 
aid,  we  denounce  them,  decry  them,  seek  to  ruin 
them,  and  be^  to  issue  paper  in  opposition  to 
them !  You  resort  to  paper,  which  you  profess 
to  put  down ;  you  resort  to  a  bank,  which  you 
pretend  to  decry  and  to  denoimce;  you  resort 
to  a  government  paper  currency,  aner  having 
exclaimed  against  every  currency  except  that  of 
sold  and  silver !  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Benton's  amendment,  as  far  as  it  went  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  government  bank  and  a 
government  currency." 

Mr.  Webster  also  supported  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Benton,  saying : 
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"  He  would  not  be  unwilling  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  bill  as  a  loan,  and  that  only  a  tem- 
porary loan.  He  was,  however,  utterly  opposed 
to  every  modification  of  the  measure  which  went 
to  stamp  npon  it  the  character  of  a  government 
currency.  All  past  experience  showed  that  such 
a  currency  would  depreciate;  that  it  will  and 
must  depreciate.  He  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  $100  bills  were  less  likely  to 
get  into  oonmion  circulation  than  $50  bills.  His 
objection  was  against  the  old  continental  money 
in  any  shape  or  in  any  disguise,  and  he  would 
therdbre  vote  for  the  amendment" 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  16  to  25, 
the  yeas  and  nays  being : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen^  Benton,  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Cla^n,  Kent,  Kmg,  of  Georgia,  KcKean, 
Pierce,  Rives,  Robbins,  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
Southard,  Spence,  Tipton,  Webster,  White— 16. 

Nats — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Clay,  of  Alabama, 
Crittenden,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard.  King,  of 
Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  Lyon,  Morris,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Norvell,  Roane,  Robinson,  Smith,  of  Indi- 
anaj  Strange,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Walker,  Wil- 
liains,  Wall,  Wright,  Young— 25. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BSTEirTION  OF  THE  FODTtTH  DEPOSIT  INSTAL- 
MSNT. 

Ths  deposit  with  the  States  had  only  reached 
its  second  instalment  when  the  deposit  banks, 
unable  to  stand  a  continued  quarterly  drain  of 
near  ten  millions  to  the  quarter,  gave  np  the 
effort  and  closed  their  doors.  The  first  instal- 
ment had  been  delivered  the  first  of  January,  in 
specie,  or  its  equivalent ;  the  second  in  April, 
also  in  valid  money ;  the  third  one  demandable 
on  the  first  of  June,  was  accepted  by  the  States 
in  depreciated  paper :  and  they  were  very  willing 
to  receive  the  fourth  instalment  in  the  same 
way.  It  had  cost  the  States  nothing^— was  not 
likely  to  be  called  back  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  was  all  clear  gains  to  those  who  took 
it  as  a  deposit  and  held  it  as  a  donation.  But 
the  Federal  Treasuiy  needed  it  also ;  and  like- 
wise needed  ten  millions  more  of  that  amount 
which  had  already  been  "  deposited  "  with  the 
States ;  and  which  "  deposit "  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted under  a  statute  which  required  it  to  be 
paid  back  whenever  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
required  it.    That  want  had  now  come,  and  the 


event  showed  the  delusion  and  the  cheat  of  the 
bill  under  which  a  distribution  had  been  made 
in  the  name  of  a  deposit  The  idea  of  restitu- 
tion entered  no  one's  head!  neither  of  the 
government  to  demand  it,  nor  of  the  States  to 
render  back.  What  had  been  delivered,  waa 
gone !  that  was  a  clear  case ;  and  reclamation, 
or  rendition,  even  of  the  smallest  part,  or  at  the 
most  remote  period,  was  not  dreamed  of.  But 
there  was  a  portion  behind — another  instalment 
of  ten  millions— deliverable  out  of  the  "sur- 
plus "  on  the  first  day  of  October :  but  there 
was  no  surplus :  on  the  contrary  a  deficit :  and 
the  retention  of  this  sum  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  with  the  government,  only  re- 
quiring the  form  of  an  act  to  release  the  obliga- 
tion for  the  delivery.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  President,  counted  upon  in  the  treasury 
estimates,  and  its  retention  the  condition  on 
which  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  was  limited 
to  ten  millions  oi  dollars.  A  bill  was  reported  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  mildest  form,  not  to  repeal 
but  to  postpone  the  clause ;  and  the  reception 
which  it  met,  though  finally  successful,  should  be 
an  eternal  admonition  to  the  federal  government 
never  to  have  any  money  transaction  with  its 
members — a  transaction  in  which  the  members 
become  the  masters,  and  the  devourers  of  the 
head.  The  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  had 
brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  obligation  to  de- 
posit this  fourth  instidment ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning it  encountered  a  serious  resistance.  Mr. 
Webster  led  the  way,  saying: 

"  We  are  to  consider  that  this  money,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  is  to 
go  equall V  amons  all  the  States;  and  among  all 
the  people;  and  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
must  be  supplied,  if  supplies  be  necessary, 
equally  by  all  the  people.  It  is  not  a  question, 
therefore  whether  some  shall  have  money,  ana 
others  shall  make  good  the  deficiency.  AU 
partake  in  the  distribution,  and  all  will  contri- 
bute to  the  supply.  So  that  it  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
decidedly  most  convenient,  on  ail  accounts,  that 
this  instalment  should  follow  its  present  desti- 
nation, and  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  be 
provided  for  by  other  means." 

Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  repealing  bill,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  States 
had  already  appropriated  this  money;  that  is 
to  say,  had  undertaken  public  works  on  the 
strength  of  it ;  and  would  sufier  more  injury 
fh)m  not  receiving  it  than  the  Federal  Treasuiy 
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woold  suffer  from  otherwise  supplying  its  place. 
Mr.  Crittenden  opposed  the  bill  on  the  same 
groond.  Kentnckj,  he  said,  had  made  provision 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  relied 
upon  it)  and  could  not  expect  the  law  to  be 
lightly  rescinded,  or  broken,  on  the  faith  of 
which  she  had  anticipated  its  use.  Other 
senators  treated  the  deposit  act  as  a  contract, 
which  the  United  States  was  bound  to  comply 
with  by  deliyering  all  the  instalments. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill  Mr.  Buchanan 
proposed  an  amendment,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  change  the  essential  character  of 
the  so  called,  deposit  act,  and  conyert  it  into  a 
real  distribution  measure.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj  to  call  upon  the  States  for  a  return 
of  the  dq[K>8it  when  needed  by  the  Federal 
Treasury:  Mr.  Buchanan  proposed  to  release 
the  Seo^etary  from  this  duty,  and  devolve  it 
upon  Congress,  by  enacting  that  the  three  in- 
stalments already  delivered,  should  remain  on 
deposit  with  the  States  until  called  for  by  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Niles  saw  the  evil  of  the  proposition, 
and  thus  opposed  it : 

^  He  must  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  and  was  sorry  it  had  been  offered. 
If  it  was  to  be  fully  considered,  it  would  renew 
the  debate  on  the  deposit  act,  as  it  went  to 
diange  the  essential  principles  and  terms  of  that 
act.  A  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  that 
act,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  said, 
and  so  much  misrepresentation,  had  professed 
to  regard  it--and  he  could  not  doubt  that  at  the 
time  they  did  so  regard  it — as  simply  a  deposit 
law ;  as  merely  changing  the  place  of  deposit 
from  the  banks  to  the  States,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  surplus.  The  money  was  still  to  be  in 
the  Treasury,  and  liable  to  be  drawn  out,  with 
certain  Iknitations  and  restrictions,  by  the  ordi- 
nary appropriaticm  laws,  without  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  Congress.  The  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  change  the  principles  of  the  deposit  act, 
and  the  condition  of  the  money  deposited  with 
the  States  under  it.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  de- 
posit ;  it  will  not  be  in  the  Treasury,  even  in 
point  of  legal  effect  or  form :  the  deposit  will 
be  dianged  to  a  loan,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
a  grant  to  the  States.  The  rights  of  the  United 
Stetes  will  be  changed  to  a  mere  daim,  like  that 
against  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and 
a  daim  without  any  means  to  enforce  it.  We 
were  charged,  at  the  time,  of  making  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  to  the  Stotes,  in  the 
disguise  and  form  of  a  deposit ;  and  this  amend- 
ment, it  appoured  to  him.  would  be  a  very  bold 
step  towards  confirming  tne  truth  of  that  charge. 
He  deemed  th^e  amen&ient  an  important  one. 


and  highly  objectionable ;  but  he  saw  that  the 
Senate  were  prepared  to  adopt  it,  and  he  would 
not  pursue  the  discussion,  but  content  himself 
with  repeating  his  request  for  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  the  question." 

Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
substitution  of  Congress  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  would  make  no  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  fund :  and  that  remark  of  his,  if  understood 
as  sarcasm,  was  undoubtedly  true ;  for  the  deposit 
was  intended  as  a  distribution  by  its  authors 
from  the  beginning,  and  this  proposed  substitu- 
tion was  only  taking  a  step,  and  an  effectual  one, 
to  make  it  so :  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  Congress  would  ever  be  found  to  call  for 
this  money  from  the  States,  which  they  were  so 
eager  to  give  to  the  States.  The  proposition  c^ 
Mr.  Buol^anan  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
— 33  to  12 — all  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  division  of  its  friends,  voting  for 
it  Thus,  the  whole  principle,  and  the  whole 
argument  on  which  the  deposit  act  had  been 
passed,  was  reversed.  It  was  passed  to  make 
the  State  treasuries  the  Treasury  pro  tanto  of 
the  United  States — to  substitute  the  States  for 
the  banks,  for  the  keeping  of  this  surplus  until 
it  was  wanted — and  it  was  placed  within  the 
call  of  a  federal  executive  officer  that  it  might 
be  had  for  the  public  service  when  needed.  All 
this  was  reversed.  The  recall  of  the  money  was 
taken  from  the  federal  executive,  and  referred 
to  the  federal  legislative  department — to  the 
Congress,  composed  of  members  representing 
the  States — that  is  to  say,  from  the  payee  to 
the  payor,  and  was  a  virtual  relinquishment  of 
the  payment  And  thus  the  deposit  was  made 
a  mockery  and  a  cheat ;  and  that  by  those  who 
passed  it 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  deposit  as  a  contract,  and  to 
compel  the  government  to  deliver  the  money 
(although  it  would  be  compelled  to  raise  by 
extraordinary  means  what  was  denominated  a 
surplus),  was  still  stronger  than  in  the  Senate, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  struggle,  long  and 
doubtM  in  its  issue.  Mr.  Cushing  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  contract,  and  thus  argued  it : 

"  The  clauses  of  the  deposit  act,  which  apper- 
tun  to  the  present  question,  seem  to  me  to  pos- 
sess all  the  features  of  a  contract  It  provides 
that  the  whole  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  beyond  a  certain  sum,  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  a  certain  day,  shall  be  deposited 
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with  the  several  States;  which  deposit  the 
States  are  to  keep  safely,  and  to  pay  hack  to  the 
United  States,  whenever  the  same  shall  he 
called  for  hy  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
prescribed  time  and  mode^and  on  the  happening 
of  a  given  contingency.  Here,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  contract  in  honor ;  and,  so  far  as  there  can 
he  a  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States,  a  contract  in  law;  there 
being  reciprocal  engagements,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  on  both  sides.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  quasi-contract.  They  who  impugn  this  view 
of  the  question  argue  on  the  supposition  that 
the  act,  performed  or  to  be  performed  by  the 
United  States,  is  an  inchoate  gift  of  money 
to  the  States.  Not  so.  It  is  a  contract  of 
deposit ;  and  that  contract  is  consummated,  and 
made  perfect  on  the  formal  reception  of  any  in- 
stalment of  the  deposit  by  the  States.  Now, 
entertaining  this  view  of  the  transaction,  I  am 
asked  by  the  administration  to  come  forward 
and  break  this  contract.  True,  a  contract  made 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  enforced  in  law.  Docs  that  make  it  either 
honest  or  honorable  for  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  its  power  and  violate  its 
pledged  fkith  ?  I  refuse  to  participate  in  any 
such  breach  of  fidth.  But  further.  The  admin- 
istration solicits  Congress  to  step  in  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  as  a  volunteer, 
and  to  violate  a  contract,  as  the  means  of  help- 
ing the  administration  out  of  difBcalties,  into 
which  its  own  madness  and  folly  have  wilftdly 
sunk  it,  and  which  press  equally  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury from  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  this 
matter  as  he  has  the  power  to  do.  Let  him  act. 
I  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  interpose  in 
this  between  the  Executive  and  the  several 
States,  until  the  administration  appeals  to  me 
in  the  right  spirit.  This  it  has  not  done.  The 
Executive  comes  to  us  with  a  new  doctrine, 
which  is  echoed  by  his  friends  in  this  House, 
namely,  that  the  American  government  is  not 
to  exert  itself  for  the  relief  of  the  American 
people.  Very  welL  If  this  be  your  policy,  I, 
as  representing  the  people,  will  not  exert  myself 
for  the  relief  of  your  administration." 

Such  was  the  chicanery,  unworthy  of  a  pie- 
jxmdre  court — ^with  which  a  statute  of  the 
federal  Congress,  stamped  with  every  word,  in- 
vested with  every  form,  hung  with  eveiy  attri- 
bute, to  define  it  a  deposit — not  even  a  loan — 
was  to  be  pettifogged  into  a  gift !  and  a  contract 
fer  a  gift !  and  the  federal  Treasury  required  to 
stand  and  deliver !  and  all  that,  not  in  a  low 
law  court,  where  attorneys  congregate,  but  in 
the  high  national  legislature,  where  candor 
and  firmness  alone  should  appear.  History 
would  be  faithless  to  her  mission  if  she  did 


not  mark  such  conduct  for  reprobation^  and  in- 
voke a  public  judgment  upon  it. 

After  a  prolonged  contest  the  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  bill  carried,  but  by  the  smallest  minority 
— 119  to  117 ; — a  difference  of  two  votes,  which 
was  only  a  difierence  of  one  member.  But 
even  that  was  a  delusive  ^ctory.  It  was  im- 
mediately seen  that  more  than  one  had  voted 
with  the  majority,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  bill,  but  to  gain  the  privilege  of  a  major- 
ity member  to  move  for  a  reconsideration.  Mr. 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  immediately  made 
that  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  <^ 
70!  Mr.  Pickens  then  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  to  substitute  definite  for  in- 
definite postponement — to  postpone  to  a  daj 
certain  instead  of  the  pleasure  of  Congress :  and 
the  first  day  of  January,  1839,  was  the  day 
proposed ;  and  that  without  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  (which  might  not  then 
have  any  surplus),  for  the  transfer  of  this  fourth 
instalment  of  a  deposit  to  the  States.  The  vote 
being  taken  on  this  proposed  amendment,  it  was 
carried  by  a  minority  of  40 :  and  that  amend- 
ment being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill 
in  that  form  became  a  law,  and  a  virtual  legali- 
zation of  the  deposit  into  a  donation  of  forty 
millions  to  the  States.  And  this  was  done  by 
the  votes  of  members  who  had  voted  for  a  de- 
posit with  the  States;  because  a  donation  to 
the  States  was  unconstitutional.  The  three  in- 
stalments already  delivered  were  not  to  be  re- 
called until  Congress  should  so  order;  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  it  never  would  so  order. 
At  the  same  time  the  nominal  discretion  of 
Congress  over  the  deposit  of  the  remainder  was 
denied,  and  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  made  pe- 
remptory to  deliver  it  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
year  and  a  quarter  from  that  time.  But  events 
frustrated  that  order.  The  Treasury  was  in  no 
condition  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1839,  to 
deliver  that  amount  of  money.  It  was  penniless 
itself.  The  compromise  act  of  1833,  making 
periodical  reductions  in  the  tariff,  until  the 
whole  duty  was  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  had  nearly  run  its  course,  and 
left  the  Treasury  in  the  condition  of  a  borrower, 
instead  of  that  of  a  donor  or  lender  of  money. 
This  fourth  instalment  could  not  be  delivered  at 
the  time  appointed,  nor  subsequently ; — and  was 
finally  relinquished,  the  States  retaining  the 
amount  they  had  received:  which  was  so  much 
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dear  gain  throng  the  legislati?e  fraad  of 
mfrVrng  a  distribtttion  under  the  name  of  a  de- 
posit 

This  waB  the  end  of  one  of  the  distribution 
schemes  which  had  so  long  afflicted  and  dis- 
torbed  Congress  and  the  country.  Those 
schemes  began  now  to  be  known  by  their  con- 
sequences— evil  to  those  they  were  intended  to 
benefit,  and  of  no  service  to  those  whose  popu- 
larity they  were  to  augment  To  the  States  the 
deposit  proved  to  be  an  evil,  in  the  contentions 
and  combinations  to  which  their  disposition  gave 
rise  in  the  general  assemblies — ^in  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  applied— and  the  futility  of  the 
help  which  they  afforded.  Popularity  hunting, 
on  a  national  scale^  gave  birth  to  the  schemes  in 
Congress:  the  same  spirit,  on  a  smaller  and 
local  scale,  took  them  up  in  the  States.  All 
sorts  of  plans  were  proposed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  money,  and  combinations  more  or 
less  interested,  or  designing,  generally  carried  the 
point  in  the  universal  scramble.  In  some  States 
a  pro  rata  division  of  the  money,  per  capite,  was 
made ;  and  the  distributive  share  of  each  indi- 
vidual being  but  a  few  shillings,  was  received 
with  contempt  by  some,  and  rejected  with  scorn 
by  others.  Li  other  States  it  was  divided  among 
the  counties,  and  gave  rise  to  disjointed  under- 
takings of  no  general  benefit  Others,  again, 
were  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  acquisition 
of  a  large  sum,  to  engage  in  large  and  premature 
works  of  internal  improvement,  embarrassing 
the  State  with  debt,  and  commencing  works 
which  could  not  be  finished.  Other  States 
agam,  lookmg  upon  the  deposit  act  as  a  legis- 
lative ttAud  to  cover  an  unconstitutional  and 
demoralizing  distribution  of  public  money  to  the 
people,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  receive  their 
proffered  dividend,  and  passed  resolutions  of 
censure  upon  the  authors  of  the  act  And  thus 
the  whole  policy  worked  out  differently  from 
what  had  been  expected.  The  States  and  the 
people  were  not  grateful  for  the  favor:  the 
authors  of  the  act  gained  no  presidential  elec- 
tion by  it :  and  the  gratifying  fact  became  evi- 
dent that  the  American  people  were  not  the  de- 
generate Romans,  or  t^e  volatile  Greeks,  to  be 
seduced  with  their  own  money — ^to  give  their 
votes  to  men  who  lavished  the  public  moneys 
on  their  wants  or  their  pleasures — in  grain  to 
feed  them,  or  in  shows  and  games  to  delight 
and  amuse  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INDEPENDENT  TBEA8UEY  AND  HARD  MONET 
PAYMENTS. 

Thxss  were  the  crowning  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren's  administration, — 
not  entirely  consummated  at  that  time,  but  partiy, 
and  the  rest  assured ; — and  constitute  in  fact  an 
era  in  our  financial  history.  They  were  the 
most  strenuously  contested  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  made  the  issue  completely  between  the 
hard  money  and  the  paper  money  S3rstem8. 
They  triumphed — ^have  maintained  their  su- 
premacy ever  since — and  vindicated  their  excel- 
lence on  trial.  Vehementiy  opposed  at  the  time^ 
and  the  greatest  evil  predicted,  opposition  has 
died  away,  and  given  place  to  support ;  and  the 
predicted  evils  have  been  seen  only  in  blessings. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  disturb  these  great 
measures  since  their  final  adoption,  and  it  would 
seem  that  none  need  now  be  apprehended ;  but 
the  history  of  their  adoption  presents  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  in  our  financial  legisla- 
tion, and  must  have  its  interest  with  fiiture  ages 
as  well  as  with  the  present  generation.  The  bills 
which  were  brought  in  for  the  purpose  were 
dear  in  principle — simple  in  detail :  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  for 
its  revenues,  and  its  own  ofiScers  to  keep  it — 
the  Treasury  being  at  the  seat  of  government, 
with  branches,  or  sub-treasuries  at  the  principal 
points  c^  collection  and  disbursement  And 
these  treasuries  to  be  real,  not  constructive — 
strong  buildings  to  hold  the  public  moneys,  and 
special  officers  to  keep  the  keys.  The  capacious, 
strong-walled  and  well-guarded  custom  houses 
and  mints,  fiimished  in  the  great  cities  the 
rooms  that  were  wanted :  the  Treasury  building 
at  Washington  was  ready,  and  in  the  right 
place. 

This  pn^>OBed  total  separation  of  the  federal 
government  firom  all  banks — called  at  the  time 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  the  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State — ^naturally  arrayed  the  whole 
bank  power  against  it,  from  a  feeling  of  interest; 
and  all  (or  nearly  so)  acted  in  conjmiction  with 
the  once  dominant,  and  still  potent,  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
headed  one  interest — Mr.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  the 
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Other;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  long  acted 
with  the  opposition,  now  came  back  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  democracy,  and  gave  the  aid  without 
which  these  great  measures  of  the  session  could 
not  have  been  carried.  His  temperament  re- 
quired him  to  have  a  lead ;  and  it  was  readily 
yielded  to  him  in  the  debate  in  all  cases  where 
he  went  with  the  recommendations  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  hence  he  appeared,  in  the  debate  on 
these  measures,  as  the  principal  antagonist  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Rives. 

The  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gave 
rise  to  some  taunts  in  relation  to  his  former 
support  of  a  national  bank,  and  on  his  present 
political  associations,  which  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  himself  right  in  relation  to  that 
institution  and  his  support  of  it  in  1816  and 
1834.    In  this  vein  Mr.  Rives  sud: 

"  It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
perpetual  and  gratuitous    introduction  of  the 


Bank  of  the  United  States  into  this  debate, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection,  as  if  to  alarm 
the  imaginations  of  grave  senators,  is  but  a  poor 
evidence  of  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  gentle- 
man's cause.  Much  has  been  said  of  argument 
ad  captandum  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
I  have  heard  none  that  can  compare  with  this 
solemn  stalking  of  the  ghost  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  through  this  hall,  to  ^frighten 
senators  from  their  propriety.'  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  that  institution  as  the  gentleman  or 
any  one  else  is,  or  can  be.  I  think  I  may  say  I 
have  given  some  proofs  of  it.  The  gentleman  him- 
self acquits  me  of  any  design  to  favor  the  interest 
c^  that  institution,  while  he  says  such  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  my  proposition.  The 
suggestion  is  advanced  for  effect,  and  then  re- 
tracted in  form.  Whatever  be  the  new-bom 
zeal  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  against 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  stand  in  a  position  that  places  me,  at 
least,  as  much  above  suspicion  of  an  undue  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  that  institution  as  the  honorable 
gentleman.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  senator 
m>m  South  Carolina  who  introduced  and  sup- 

gorted  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  United 
tates  Bank  in  1816;  it  was  he,  also,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  in  1834,  to  extend  the  cnarter 
of  that  institution  for  a  term  of  twelve  years ; 
and  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  he  in  the 
well-remembered  scenes  of  that  day.  in  urging 
the  restoration  of  the  government  aeposits  to 
this  same  institution." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  those  taunts, 
which  impeached  his  consistency — a  point  at 
which  he  was  always  sensitive — ^was  quiet  and 
ready,  vad  the  same  that  he  had  often  been 


heard  to  express  in  common  conversation.     He 
said: 

"  In  supporting  the  bank  of  1816, 1  openly- 
declared  that,  as  a  question  de  novo^  I  would 
be  decidedly  against  the  bank,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  give  it  my  support  I  also  stated  that, 
in  supporting  the  hsmk.  then,  I  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  growing  out  of  the  then  ex- 
isting and  long-estaolished  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  banking  system.  I  took 
the  ground,  even  at  that  eariy  period,  that  so 
long  as  the  connection  existed,  so  long  as  the 
government  received  and  paid  away  bank  notes 
as  money,  they  were  bound  to  regulate  their 
value,  and  had  no  alternative  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank.  I  found  the  connec- 
tion in  existence  and  established  before  my  time, 
and  over  which  I  could  have  no  control.  1 
yielded  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  correct  the 
disordered  state  of  the  currency,  which  had 
fallen  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
States.  I  yielded  to  what  I  could  not  reverse, 
just  as  any  member  of  the  Senate  now  would, 
who  might  believe  that  Louisiana  was  unconsti- 
tutionally admitted  into  the  Union,  but  who 
would,  nevertheless,  feel  compelled  to  vote  to 
extend  the  laws  to  that  State,  as  one  of  its 
members,  on  the  groimd  that  its  admission  was 
an  act,  whether  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, which  he  could  not  reverse.  In  1834, 1 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  same  principle,  in 
proposing  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  for  a 
short  period.  My  object,  as  expressly  avowed, 
was  to  use  the  biuik  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  banking  system 
gradually,  in  order  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
which  has  now  befallen  us,  and  which  I  then 
clearly  perceived.  But  the  connection,  which  I 
believed  to  be  irreversible  in  1816,  has  now  been 
broken  by  operation  of  law.  It  is  now  an  open 
question.  1  feel  myself  free^  for  the  first  time, 
to  choose  my  course  on  this  important  subject ; 
and,  in  opposing  a  bank,  I  act  in  conformity  to 
principles  which  1  have  entertained  ever  since  I 
have  mlly  investigated  the  subject." 

Going  on  with  his  lead  in  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  forward  the  proposition  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  bank  paper  in  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  federal  government,  and  sup- 
ported his  motion  as  a  measure  as  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  banks  themselves  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  government.  In  this  sense  he 
said: 

"We  have  reached  a  new  era  with  regard  to 
these  institntions.  He  who  would  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  in  reference  to  them,  will  be 
wholly  mistaken.  The  year  1833  marks  the 
commencement  of  this  era.  That  extraordinary 
man,  who  had  the  power  of  imprinting  his  own 
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^    on  the  oomnmiEi^,  then  conuneiioed 
his  hostile  attacks,  which  liaye  left  such  effects 
hehind,  that  the  war  then  commenced  against 
the  banks,  I  clearly  see,  will  not  terminate,  un- 
less there  be  a  sepan^n  between  them  and 
the  govemment, — until  one  or  the  other  tri- 
umphs— tm  the  government  becomes  the  bank, 
or  Uie  Jbank  the  government    In  resisting  their 
union,  I  act  as  the  friend  of  both.    I  have,  as  I 
have  said,  no  unkind  feeling  toward  the  banks. 
I  am  neither  a  bank  man,  nor  an  anti-bank  man. 
I  have  had  little  connection  with  them.    Many 
of  my  best  friends,  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est esteem,  have  a  deep  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity, and,  as  &r  as  friendship  or  personid  at- 
tachment extends,  my  indination  would   be 
strongly  in  their  fayor.    But  I  stand  up  here  as 
the  representative  of  no  particular  interest    I 
look  to  the  whole,  and  to  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  present ;  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  that 
course  which,  under  the  most  eidarged  view.  I 
believe  to  be  my  duty.    In  1834  I  saw  tne 
present  crisis.    I  in  vain  raised  a  warning  voice, 
and  endeavored  to  avert  it    I  now  see,  with 
equal  certainty,  one  &r  more  portentous.    If 
this  struggle  is  to  go  on — ^if  the  banks  will  in- 
sist upon  a  reunion  with  the  government,  against 
the  sense  of  a  large  uid  influential  portion  of 
the  community — and,  above  all,  if  they  should 
succ^d  in  effecting  it — a  reflux  flood  will  inev- 
itably sweep  away  the  whole  system.    A  deep 
popular  excitement  is  never  without  some  rea- 
son, and  ought  ever  to  be  treated  with  respect ; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  timely  into 
the  cause,  and  correct  it  before  the  excitement 
shall  become  so  great  as  to  demolish  the  object, 
with  aU  its  good  and  eyil,  against  which  it  is 
directed.'' 

Mr.  Rives  treated  the  divorce  of  bank  and 
State  as  the  divorce  of  the  government  from 
the  people,  and  said : 

''Much  reliance,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
placed  on  the  popular  catch-word  of  divorcing 
the  goyemment  from  all  connection  with  banks. 
Nothing  is  more  delusive  and  treacherous  than 
catch-words.  How  c^n  has  the  revered  name 
<tf  liberty  been  invoked,  in  every  Quarter  of  the 
gb>be,  and  eveiY  age  or  the  world,  to  disguise 
and  sanctify  the  most  heartless  despotisms. 
Let  us  beware  t^t,  in  attempting  to  divorce 
the  ^yemment  frt>m  all  connection  with  banks, 
we  do  not  end  with  divorciDg  the  government 
from  the  people.  As  long  as  the  people  shall 
be  satisfied  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  with  a  sound  convertible  paper  medium, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  the  precious  metals 
forming  the  basis  of  that  medium,  and  mingled 
in  the  current  of  circulation,  why  should  the 
govemment  reject  altogether  this  currency  of 
the  people,  in  the  operations  of  the  public 
Treasury?  If  this  currency  be  good  enough 
Ibr  the  masters^  it  ou^t  to  be  so  for  the  ser- 


vants. If  the  government  sternly  reject,  for  its 
uses,  the  genenl  medium  of  exciiange  adopted 
by  the  community,  is  it  not  thereby  isolated 
from  the  general  wants  and  business  of  the 
country,  in  relation  to  this  great  concern  of  the 
currency?  Do  you  not  nve  it  a  separate,  if 
not  hostile,  interest,  and  thus,  in  effect,  produce 
a  divorce  between  govemment  and  p^ple  ? — a 
result  of  all  others,  to  be  most  deprecated  in  a 
republican  system.'^ 

Mr.  Webster's  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  National  Bank  (which 
was  the  consummation  he  kept  steadily  in  his 
eye)  was,  as  a  regulator  of  currency,  and  d  the 
domestk:  exchanges.  The  answer  to  this  was, 
that  these  arguments,  now  relied  on  as  the 
main  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the  institatioii, 
were  not  even  thought  of  at  its  commeneement 
— that  no  such  reasons  were  hinted  at  by  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  and  the  advocates  of  the  first 
bank — that  they  were  iiew-&ngled,  and  had  not 
been  brou^t  forward  by  others  untfl  after  the 
paper  system  had  derai^;ed  both  currency  and 
exchanges ; — and  that  it  was  contradictory  to 
look  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  in  the  source  of  the 
evil  It  was  d^ed  that  the  regulation  of  ex- 
dianges  was  a  government  concern,  or  that  the 
federal  govemment  was  created  for  any  8u<^ 
purpose.  The  buying  and  selling  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  a  business  pursuit — a  commercial 
busmess,  open  to  any  citizen  or  bank ;  and  the 
loss  or  profit  was  an  individual,  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment conoem.  It  was  denied  that  there 
was  any  derangement  of  currency  in  the  only 
currency  which  the  constitution  recognized — 
that  of  gold  and  silver.  Whoever  had  this  cur- 
rency to  be  exchanged — that  is,  given  in  ex- 
change at  one  place  for  the  same  in  another 
place — now  had  the  exchange  effected  on  fair 
terms,  and  on  the  just  commercial  principle— 
that  of  paying  a  difference  equal  to  the  freight 
and  insurance  of  the  money :  and,  on  that  prin- 
ciple, gold  was  the  best  regulator  of  exchanges ; 
for  its  small  bulk  and  little  weight  in  proper^ 
tion  to  its  value,  made  it  easy  and  che^>  of 
transportation ;  and  brought  down  the  exchange 
to  the  minimum  cost  of  such  transportation 
(even  when  necessary  to  be  made),  and  to  the 
uniformity  of  a  permanent  business.  That  was 
the  principle  of  exchange ;  but,  ordinarily,  there 
was  no  transportation  in  the  case :  the  exchange 
dealer  in  one  dty  had  his  correspondent  in 
another:  a  letter  often  did  the  business.    The 
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regulation  of  the  currency  required  an  under^ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  As  used 
by  the  friends  of  a  National  Bank,  and  referred 
to  its  action,  the  paper  currency  alone  was  in- 
tended. The  phrase  had  got  into  vogue  since 
the  paper  currency  had  become  predominant, 
and  that  is  a  currency  not  recognized  by  the 
constitution,  but  repudiated  by  it ;  and  one  of 
its  main  objects  was  to  prevent  the  future 
existence  of  that  currency — the  evils  of  which 
its  framers  had  seen  and  felt.  Gold  and  silver 
was  the  only  currency  recognized  by  that  in- 
strument, and  its  regulation  specially  and  exclu- 
sively given  to  Congress,  which  had  lately  dis- 
charged its  duty  in  that  particular,  in  regula- 
ting the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  The 
gold  act  of  1834  had  made  that  regulation,  cor- 
recting the  error  of  previous  legislation,  and 
had  revived  the  circulation  of  gold,  as  an  ordi- 
nary currency,  after  a  total  disappearance  of  it 
under  an  erroneous  valuation,  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration. It  was  in  full  circulation  when  the 
combined  stoppage  of  the  banks  again  sup- 
pressed it.  That  was  the  currency — gold  and 
silyer,  with  the  regulation  of  which  Congress 
was  not  only  intrusted,  but  charged :  and  this 
regulation  included  preservation.  It  must  be 
saved  before  it  can  be  regulated ;  and  to  save  it, 
it  must  be  brought  into  the  country — and  kept 
in  it.  The  demand  of  the  federal  treasury 
could  alone  accomplish  these  objects.  The 
quantity  of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  that 
treasury — ^its  large  daily  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments—all inexorably  confined  to  hard  money 
— ^would  create  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  which  would  command  their  presence, 
and  that  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  government.  For  the 
government  does  not  consume  what  it  collects 
—does  not  melt  up  or  hoard  its  revenue,  or 
export  it  to  foreign  countries,  but  pays  it  out 
to  the  people;  and  thus  becomes  the  distributor 
of  gold  and  silver  among  them.  It  is  the  great- 
est paymaster  in  the  country;  and,  while  it 
pays  in  hard  money,  the  people  will  be  sure  of 
a  supply.  We  are  taunted  with  the  demand : 
"  WTiere  is  the  better  currency  f "  We  an- 
swer :  "  Suppressed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
banks  ! "  Ajid  this  is  the  third  time  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  which  paper  money  has 
suppressed  specie,  and  now  suppresses  it:  for 
this  is  a  game — (the  war  between  gold  and 


paper)— in  whidi  the  meanest  and  weakest  is 
always  the  conqueror.  The  baser  currency 
always  displaces  the  better,  ^a^d  money 
needs  support  against  paper,  and  that  support 
can  be  given  by  us,  by  excluding  paper  money 
from  all  federal  receipts  and  payments ;  and  con- 
fining paper  money  to  its  own  local  and  inferior 
orbit:  and  its  regulation  can  be  well  accom- 
plished by  subjecting  delinquent  banks  to  the 
process  of  bankruptcy,  and  their  small  noten  to 
suppression  under  a  federal  stamp  duty. 

The  distress  of  the  country  figured  largely  in 
the  speeches  of  several  members,  but  without 
finding  much  sympathy.  That  engine  o$  opera- 
ting upon  the  government  and  the  people  had 
been  over-worked  in  the  panic  session  of  1833-'34, 
and  was  now  a  stale  resource,  and  a  crippled  ma- 
chine. The  suspension  appeared  to  the  country  to 
have  been  purposely  contrived,  and  wantonly  con- 
tinued. There  was  now  more  gold  and  silver  in 
the  country  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  it  before 
— four  times  as  much  as  in  1832,  when  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  in  its  palmy  state,  and 
was  vaunted  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  cur- 
rency. Twenty  millions  of  silver  was  then  its 
own  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  metal  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  a  particle  of  gold  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate.  Now  the  estimate  of 
gold  and  silver  was  eighty  millions ;  and  with 
this  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  de- 
termination of  all  the  sound  banks  to  resume  aa 
soon  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  be 
forced  into  resumption,  or  forced  into  open  in- 
solvency, so  as  to  lose  control  over  others,  the 
suspension  and  embarrassment  were  obliged  to 
be  of  brief  continuance.  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments of  the  friends  of  hard  money. 

The  divorce  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
Senate,  and  though  not  acted  upon  in  the  House 
during  this  called  session,  yet  received  the  im- 
petus which  soon  carried  it  through,  and  gives^ 
it' a  right  to  be  placed  among  the  measures  of 
that  session. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ATTEMPTED  RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS, 

The  suspension  of  the  banks  commenced  at  New 
York,  and  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
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of  May:  tfaoaeofPhiladdphia)  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  closed  their  doors  two  days 
after,  and  merely  in  consequence,  as  they  allied, 
of  the  New  York  suspension ;  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  especially  declared  its  wish  and 
ability  to  have  continued  specie  payments  with- 
out reserve,  but  felt  it  proper  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  had  been  set.  All  this  was  known 
to  be  a  fiction  at  the  time ;  and  the  events  were 
soon  to  come,  to  prove  it  to  be  so.  As  early  as 
the  15th  of  August  ensuing — in  less  than  one 
hundred  days  after  the  suspension — the  banks 
of  New  York  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
remming.  A  genend  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  banks  of  the  city  took  place,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  banks  to 
procure  the  appointment  <^  del^ates  to  agree 
upon  a  time  of  general  resumption.  In  this 
meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved :  "  That 
the  banks  of  the  several  States  be  respectfully 
invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  on  tfic 
27th  day  ofNoveinber  next,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for^  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the 
time  vhen  specie  payments  may  be  resumed 
with  scifety  ;  and  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
effect  that  purpose?^  Three  citizens,  eminently 
respectable  in  themselves,  and  presidents  of  the 
leading  institutions — Messrs,  Albert  Gallatin, 
Ckorge  Newbold,  and  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence — 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
other  banks  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 
Thej  did  so;  and,  leaving  to  each  bank  the 
privilege  of  sending  as  many  delegates  as  it 
pleated,  they  warmly  urged  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  banks  from  each 
State  should  be  repf^sented  in  the  proposed 
convention.  There  was  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  invitation ;  but  the  convention  did  not 
take  i^ace.  One  powerful  interest,  strong 
enough  to  paralyze  the  movement,  revised  to 
come  into  it.  That  interest  was  the  Philadel- 
phia banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States!  So  soon  were  fallacious  pretensions 
cxfdoded  when  put  to  the  test  And  the  test 
IB  this  caee  was  not  resumption  itself  but  only 
a  Heeling  to  confer  upon  a  time  when  it  would 
sok  the  general  interest  to  resume.  Even  to 
QDtte  in  that  conference  was  refosed  by  this  ar- 
rogant interest,  affecting  such  a  superiority  over 
all  other  banks ;  and  pretending  to  have  been 
adj  dragged  into  their  condition  by  their  ez- 
■nple.    But  a  reason  had  to  be  given  for  this 


refusal,  and  it  was — and  was  worthy  of  the 
party;  namely,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  business  until  after  the  ad- 
joumm«[it  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress. 
That  answer  was  a  key  to  the  movements  in 
Congress  to  thwart  the  government  plans,  and 
to  coerce  a  renewal  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter.  After  the  termination  of  the  session  it 
will  be  seen  that  another  reason  for  refusal  was 
found. 


CHAPTEK  XIII. 

BANKEUPT  ACT  AGAINST  BANKS. 

This  was  the  stringent  measure  recommended 
by  the  President  to  cure  the  evil  of  bank  sus- 
pensions. Scattered  through  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  only  existing  as  local  mstitu^ 
tkms,  the  federal  government  could  exercise  no 
direct  power  over  them ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  State  l^islatures  to  act  in  con- 
cert, left  the  institutions  to  do  as  they  pleased ; 
or  rather,  left  even  the  insolvent  ones  to  do  as 
they  pleased;  for  these,  dominating  over  the 
others,  and  governed  by  their  own  necessities,  or 
designs,  compelled  tiie  solvent  banks,  through 
panic  or  self-defence,  to  follow  their  example. 
Three  of  these  general  suspensions  had  occurred 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  notes  of  these 
banks  constituting  the  mass  of  the  circulating 
medium,  put  the  actual  currency  into  the  hands 
of  these  institutions ;  leaving  the  community 
helplesft ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  indi- 
viduals to  contend  with  associated  corporations 
It  was  a  reproach  to  the  federal  government  to 
be  unable  to  correct  this  state  of  things — to  see 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  driven  out  of 
circulation,  and  out  of  the  country;  and  substi- 
tuted by  depreciated  paper ;  and  the  very  evil 
produced  which  it  was  a  main  object  of  the  con- 
stitution to  prevent  The  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment were  hard-money  men.  They  had  deen 
the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  intended  to  guard 
their  posterity  against  what  they  themselves  had 
sufiered.  They  had  done  so,  as  they  believed, 
in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  issue  bills 
of  qredit ;  and  in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States 
to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender 
in  dischai^  of  debts.    The  invention  of  banks, 
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«nd  their  power  over  the  community,  had  nulli- 
fied this  just  and  wise  intention  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  certainly  it  would  he  a  reproach  to 
that  instrument  if  it  was  incapable  of  protecting 
itself  against  such  enemies,  at  such  an  important 
point  Thus  far  it  had  been  found  so  incapable; 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  the  £uilt  was  in 
the  instrument,  or  in  its  administrators.  There 
were  many  ^ho  believed  it  entirely  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  latter — ^who  believed  that  the  con- 
stitution had  ample  means  of  protection,  within 
itself,  against  insolvent,  or  delinquent  banks — 
and  that,  all  that  was  wanted  was  a  will  in  the 
federal  legislature  to  apply  the  remedy  which 
the  evil  required.  This  remedy  was  the  process 
of  bankruptcy,  imder  which  a  delinquent  bank 
might  be  instantly  stopped  in  its  operations — 
its  circulation  called  in  and  paid  off.  as  fiir  as  its 
assets  would  go— itself  closed  up,  and  all  power 
of  further  mischief  immediately  terminated. 
This  remedy  it  was  now  proposed  to  apply. 
President  Van  Buren  recommended  it :  he  was 
the  first  President  who  had  had  the  merit  of 
doing  so ;  and  all  that  was  now  wanted  was  a 
Congress  to  back  him:  and  that  was  a  great 
want !  one  hard  to  supply.  A  powerful  array, 
strongly  combined,  was  on  the  other  side,  botii 
moneyed  and  political.  All  the  local  banks 
were  against  it ;  and  they  counted  a  thousand 
— their  stockholders  myriads; — ^and  many  of 
their  owners  and  debtors  were  in  Congress 
the  (still  so-called)  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  against  it:  and  its  power  and  influence 
were  still  great :  the  whole  political  party  op- 
posed to  the  administration  were  against  it,  as 
well  because  opposition  is  always  a  necessity  of 
the  party  out  of  power,  as  a  means  of  getting  in, 
as  because  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
present  state  of  things  opposition  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  outside  party.  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  did  so, 
seeming  to  question  the  right  of  Congress  to 
apply  the  remedy  rather  than  to  question  the 
expediency  of  it.    He  said : 

"  "We  have  seen  the  declaration  of  the  President, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  refrains  from  suggesting 
any  specific  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  ezchan- 
ees  of  the  country,  and  for  relieving  mercantile  em- 
barrassments, or  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  foreign  or  domestic  commerce ;  and 
that  he  does  this  from  a  conviction  that  such 
measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
vince of  the  general  government;  and  yet  he 


has  made  a  recommendation  to  Congress  wfaidi 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  it  Is 
of  a  measure  which  he  thinks  may  prove  a 
salutary  remedy  against  a  depreciated  paper 
currency.  This  measure  is  neither  more  nor 
less  thiui  a  bankrupt  law  against  corporations 
and  other  bankers. 

"Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  establish 
.uniform  rules  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  and  abundantly  mimifeet, 
that  this  power  was  not  granted  with  any  refers 
enoe  to  currency  questions.  It  is  a  general 
power — a  power  to  make  uniform  rules  on  the 
subject  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  power 
can  be  fairly  exercised  by  seizmg  on  corpora- 
tions and  bankers,  but  excluding  all  the  other 
usual  subjects  of  bankrupt  laws !  Besides,  do 
such  laws  ordinarily  extend  to  corporations  at 
all  ?  But  suppose  they  might  be  so  extended, 
by  a  bankrupt  law  enacted  fbr  the  usual  pur- 
poses contemplated  b^  such  laws ;  how  can  a 
law  be  defended,  which  embraces  them  and 
bankers  alone  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the 
learned  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  whom  the  subiect  is  referred,  has 
to  say  upon  it  How  does  the  President's  sug- 
gestion conform  to  his  notions  of  the  constitu- 
tion? The  object  of  bankrupt  laws,  sir,  has  no 
relation  to  currency.  It  is  simply  to  distribute 
the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors  among  their 
creditors ;  and  I  must  say,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  Congress  to  exercise  it  upon  corpora- 
tions and  bankers,  j^ith  the  leading  and  primary 
object  of  remedying  a  depreciated  paper  cur^ 
rency. 

"And  this  appears  the  more  extoiordinaiy, 
inasmudi  as  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the 
general  subject  of  the  currency  is  not  within 
our  province.  Bankruptcy,  in  its  common  and 
just  meaning,  is  within  our  province.  Currency, 
'  says  the  message,  is  not  But  we  have  a  bank- 
'  ruptcy  power  m  the  constitution,  and  we  will 
use  this  power^not  for  bankruptcy,  indeed,  but 
for  currency.  This,  I  confess,  sir,  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  short  statement  of  the  matter.  I  would 
not  do  the  message,  or  its  author,  any  intentional 
injustice,  nor  create  any  apparent,  where  there 
was  not  a  real  inconsistency ;  but  I  declare,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  proposed 
use  of  the  bankrupt  power  with  those  opinions 
of  the  message  which  respect  the  authoritnr  of 
Congress  over  the  currency  of  the  country." 

The  right  to  use  this  remedy  against  bank- 
rupt corporations  was  of  course  well  considered 
i  by  the  President  before  he  recommended  it,  and 
;  also  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Woodbury),  bred  to  the  bar,  and  since  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 
whom  it  had  been  several  times  recommended. 
Doubtless  the  remedy  was  sanctioned  by  the 
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whole  cabinet  before  it  became  a  subject  of  eze- 
cotiTe  Tecommendation.  But  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Webster,  though  rather  suggested  than 
urged,  and  confined  to  the  rigJU  without  im- 
peaching the  earpedienq/ g£  the  remedy,  led  to  a 
fall  examination  into  the  nature  and  objects  of 
the  Uws  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  the  right  to 
use  them  as  proposed  seemed  to  be  fully  vindi- 
cated. But  the  measure  was  not  then  pressed 
to  a  TOte ;  and  the  occasion  for  the  remedy  hay- 
ing soon  passed  away,  and  not  recurring  since, 
the  question  has  not  been  revived.  But  the  im- 
portance <^the  remedy,  and  the  possibility  that 
it  may  be  wanted  at  some  future  time,  and  the 
hig^  purpose  of  showing  that  the  constitution  is 
not  impotent  at  a  point  so  vital,  renders  it  pro- 
per to  present,  in  this  View  of  the  working  of 
the  government)  the  line  of  argument  which  was 
ibaa.  satisfiurtory  to  its  advocates :  and  this  is 
dtme  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

BANKRUPT  ACT  FOR  BANKS:  MR.  BENTON'S 
SPEECH. 

Thk  power  of  Ccmgress  to  pass  bankrupt  laws 
is  expressly  given  in  our  constitution,  and  given 
without  limitation  or  qualification.  It  is  the 
fimrth  in  the  number  of  the  enumerated  powers, 
and  runs  thus:  "Ccmgress  shall  have  power  to 
€ntJiblish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalisation,  and 
unifi)rm  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States."  This  is  a  full 
and  clear  grant  of  power.  Upon  its  £eu»  it  admits 
of  no  qocstion,  and  leaves  Congress  at  fhll 
liberty  to  pftss  any  kind  of  bankrupt  laws  they 
please,  limited  only  by  the  condition,  that  whatr 
cvH*  laws  are  passed,  they  are  to  be  uniform  in 
their  <q»ermtion  throughout  the  United  States. 
UpoD  the  fiu»  of  our  own  constitution  there  is 
BO  question  of  our  right  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law, 
limited  to  banks  and  bankers ;  but  the  senator 
from  Maasad&usetts  [Mr.  Webster]  and  others 
iHk)  have  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  him, 
omst  carry  ti0  to  England,  and  conduct  us 
throng  the  labyrinth  of  ^iglish  statute  law, 
and  through  the  chaos  of  English  judicial  de- 
dflioBs,  to  leani  what  this  word  bankruptcies, 
in  our  constitution,  is  intended  to  signify.  In 
this  he,  and  they,  are  true  to  the  habits  of  the 


legal  profession — those  habits  which,  both  in 
Great  Britlin  and  our  America,  have  become  f^ 
proverbial  disqualification  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  duties.  I  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  is  the  fate  of  our  lawyers  and 
judges  to  have  to  run  to  British  law  books  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  contained  in 
our  constitution ;  but  it  is  the  busmess  of  the 
legislator,  and  of  the  statesman,  to  take  a  laiger 
view — to  consider  the  difierence  between  the 
political  institutions  of  the  two  countries — ^to 
ascend  to  first  principles — to  know  the  causes 
of  events— and  to  judge  how  far  what  was  suit- 
able and  beneficial  to  one  might  be  prejudicial 
and  inapplicable  to  the  other.  We  stand  here 
as  legislators  and  statesmen,  not  as  lawyers  and 
judges ;  we  have  a  grant  of  power  to  execute, 
not  a  statute  to  interpret;  and  our  first  duty 
is  to  look  to  that  grant,  and  see  what  it  is ;  and 
our  next  duty  is  to  look  over  our  coimtry,  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  which  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  that  grant  of  power.  This 
is  what  our  President  has  done,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do.  He  has  looked  into  the  constitu- 
tion, and  seen  there  an  unlimited  grant  of  power 
to  pass  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies; and  he  has  looked  over  the  United 
States,  and  seen  what  he  believes  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  exerdse  of  that  power,  namely, 
about  a  thousand  banks  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  no  State  possessed  of  authority  to  act  be- 
yond its  own  limits  in  remedying  the  evils  of  a 
mischief  so  vast  and  so  frightful.  Seeing  these 
two  things — a  power  to  act,  and  a  subject  matter 
requiring  action — ^the  President  has  recom- 
mended the  action  which  the  constitution  per- 
mits, and  whidi  the  subject  requires ;  but  the 
senator  fhmi  Massachusetts  has  risen  in  his 
place,  and  called  upon  us  to  shift  our  view;  to 
transfer  our  contemplation — from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  British  statute 
book — ^firom  actual  bankruptcy  among  ourselves 
to  historical  bankruptcy  in  EngUnd;  and  to 
confine  our  legislation  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  modeL 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  lay  it  down  that 
Congress  is  not  confined,  like  jurists  and  judges, 
to  the  English  statutory  definitions,  or  the  Nisi 
Prius  or  King's  Bench  construction  of  the 
phrases  known  to  English  legislation,  and  used 
ui  our  constitution.  Such  a  limitation  would 
not  only  narrow  us  down  to  a  mere  lawyer's 
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Tiew  of  a  subject,  bat  would  limit  us,  in  point 
of  time,  to  English  precedents,  as  they  stood  at 
the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  in  the  year 
1789.  I  protest  against  this  absurdity,  and  con- 
tend that  we  are  to  use  our  granted  powers  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  according  to  the  genius  of  our  republican 
institutions,  and  according  to  the  progress  of 
events  and  the  expansion  of  light  and  knowledge 
among  ourselves.  If  not,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  "  usual  objects,"  and  the  "  usual 
Bub|ects,"  and  the  "  usual  purposes,"  of  British 
legislation  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution,  how  could  Congress  ever  make  a 
law  in  relation  to  steamboats,  or  to  railroad 
cars,  both  of  which  were  unknown  to  British 
legislation  in  1789 ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  idea  that  would  send  us  to  England  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  would  not 
fidl  within  the  limits  of  our  legislative  authority. 
Upon  their  &ce,  the  words  of  the  constitution 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, even  as  understood  by  those  who 
impugn  that  recommendation.  The  bankrupt 
clause  is  very  peculiar  in  its  phraseology,  and 
the  more  strikingly  so  from  its  contrast  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  naturalization  clause, 
which  is  coupled  with  it.  Mark  this  difference : 
there  is  to  be  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization : 
there  are  to  be  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  One  is  in  the  singular,  the  other 
in  the  plural ;  one  is  to  be  a  rule,  the  other  are 
to  be  laws ;  one  acts  on  individuals,  the  other 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  bankruptcies  that  are, 
and  not  bankruptcy  that  is,  to  be  the  objects  of 
these  unifo'tm  laws. 

As  a  proposition,  now  limited  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  I  by  it  down  that  we  are  not  confined 
to  the  modem  English  acceptation  of  this  term 
bankrupt ;  for  it  is  a  tenn,  not  of  English,  but 
of  Roman  origin.  It  is  a  term  of  the  civil  law, 
and  borrowed  by  the  English  from  that  code. 
They  borrowed  from  Italy  both  the  name  and  the 
purpose  of  the  law  $  and  also  the  first  objects  to 
which  the  law  was  applicable.  The  English 
w^re  borrowers  of  every  thing  connected  with 
this  code ;  and  it  is  absurd  in  us  to  borrow  fh>m 
a  borrower — to  copy  firom  a  copyist — ^when  we 
have  the  original  lender  and  the  original  text 
before  us.  Bancus  and  ruptus  signifies  a 
broken  bench;  and  the  word  broken  is  not 
metaphorical  but  literal,  and  is  deacr^itive  of 


the  ancient  method  of  cashiering  an  ioBoIvent 
or  fraudulent  banker,  by  turning  him  out  of  the 
exchange  or  market  place,  and  breiJcing  the 
table  bench  to  pieces  on  which  he  kept  his  money 
and  transacted  his  business.  The  term  bank- 
rupt^ then,  in  the  civil  law  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish borrowed  it,  not  only  appUed  to  bankers,  but 
was  confined  to  them ;  and  it  is  preposterous  in 
us  to  limit  ourselves  to  an  English  definition  of 
a  civil  law  term. 

Upon  this  exx>08ition  of  our  own  constitution, 
and  of  the  civil  law  derivation  of  this  term 
bankrupt^  I  submit  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  limited  to  the  English 
judicial  or  statutory  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
and  so  I  finish  the  first  point  which  I  to<^ 
in  the  argument  The  next  point  is  more 
comj^hensive,  and  makes  a  direct  issue  with 
the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Webster.]  His  proposition  is, 
that  we  must  confine  our  bankrupt  legislation 
to  the  usual  objects,  the  usual  subjects,  and  the 
usual  purposes  of  bankrupt  laws  in  England ; 
and  that  currency  (meaning  paper  money  and 
shin-plasters  of  course),  and  banks,  and  bank- 
ing, are  not  within  the  scope  of  that  legislation. 
I  take  issue,  sir,  upon  all  these  points,  and  am 
ready  to  go  with  the  senator  to  England,  and  to 
contest  them,  one  by  one,  on  the  evidences  of 
English  history,  of  English  statute  law,  and  of 
English  judicial  decision.  I  say  English ;  for, 
although  the  senator  did  not  mention  England, 
yet  he  could  mean  nothing  else,  in  his  reference 
to  the  usual  objects,  usual  subjects,  and  usual 
purposes  of  bankrupt  laws.  He  could  mean 
nothing  else.  He  must  mean  the  En^ish  exam- 
ples and  the  English  practice,  or  nothing ;  and 
he  is  not  a  person  to  speak,  and  mean  nothing. 

Protesting  against  this  voyage  across  the  high 
seas,  I  nevertheless  will  make  it,  and  will  ask 
the  senator  on  what  act,  out  of  the  scores  whidi 
Parliament  has  passed  upon  this  subject,  or  on 
what  period,  out  of  the  five  hundred  years  tiiat 
she  has  been  legislating  upon  it,  will  he  fix  for 
his  exan^le?  Or,  whether  he  will  dioose  to 
view  the  whole  together ;  and  out  of  the  vast 
chaotic  and  heterogeneous  mass,  extract  a 
general  power  which  Parliament  possesses,  and 
which  he  proposes  for  our  exemjdar  ?  For  my- 
self^ I  am  agreed  to  consider  the  question  under 
the  whole  or  under  either  of  these  aspects,  and, 
relying  on  the  goodness  oi  the  cause,  expect  a 
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Mfe  detiremioe  from  the  oonteet,  take  it  in  anj 
wmy. 

And  first,  as  to  the  acts  passed  upon  this 
sobjeot ;  great  is  their  number,  and  most  dis- 
similar their  provisions.  For  the  first  two 
hundred  jears,  these  acts  applied  to  none  but 
aliens,  and  a  single  class  of  aliens,  and  only  for 
a  angle  act,  that  of  flying  the  realm  to  avoid 
their  creditors.  Then  they  were  made  to  apply 
to  all  debtors,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
engaged  in  trade  or  not,  and  took  effect  for 
tiiree  acts :  Ist,  flying  the  realm ;  2d,  keeping 
the  house  to  avoid  creditors ;  3d,  taking  sane- 
tnary  in  a  church  to  avoid  arrest  For  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years — to  be  precise,  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years — bankruptcy  was 
only  treated  criminally,  and  directed  against 
those  wlio  would  not  fibce  their  creditors,  or 
alnde  the  laws  of  the  land;  and  the  remedies 
against  them  were  not  civil,  but  criminal;  it 
was  not  a  distribution  of  the  effects,  but  cor- 
poral panishment,  to  wit:  imprisonment  and 
outlawry.*  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  that  confined  the  law  to  merchants  and 
traders,  took  in  the  unfortunate  as  well  as  the 
criminal,  extended  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  to  in- 
ability as  well  as  to  disinclination  to  pay,  dis- 
crinunated  between  innocent  and  fraudulent 
bankruptcy;  and  gave  to  creditors  the  remedial 
right  to  a  distribution  of  effects.  This  statute 
opened  the  door  to  judicial  construction,  and  the 
fudges  went  to  work  to  define  by  decisions,  who 
were  traders,  and  what  acts  constituted  the 
fiu:t,  or  showed  an  intent  to  delay  or  to  defraud 
creditors.  In  making  these  decisions,  the  judges 
readied  high  enough  to  get  hold  of  royal  com- 
panies, and  low  enough  to  get  hold  of  shoe- 
makers ;  the  latter  upon  the  ground  that  they 
bought  the  leather  out  of  which  they  made  the 
ahoes ;  and  they  even  had  a  most  learned  con- 
sultation to  decide  whether  a  man  who  was 
a  landlord  for  dogs,  and  bought  dead  horses  for 
Ub  fonr-l^ged  boarders,  and  then  sold  the  skins 
and  bones  of  the  horse  carcases  he  had  bought, 

*WbM«M  dtren  and  matAtj  penont  onfUlj  obtained  into 
thdr  hands  grttt  aatwUnoe  of  otber  taatk^  goods,  do  saddonlj 
Am  to  parts  Qnknown,  or  keep  their  hooaee,  not  mindtng  to 
pay  or  raatore  to  any  of  their  erediton,  their  debts  and  duties, 
bat  al  tbdr  ova  wfUi  and  own  pleasiires  eonsame  the  snb- 
itMaa  obtataed  bj  credit  of  otbermeii  tor  their  owo  plaasarw 
aad  delkate  Uvtiic  againflt  all  reason,  eqoitj,  sad  good  oon- 


was  not  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  act; 
and  so  subject  to  the  statute  of  bankrupts. 
These  decisions  of  the  judges  set  the  Parliament 
to  work  again  to  preclude  judicial  constructions 
by  the  precision,  negatively  and  affirmatively, 
of  legislative  enactment.  But,  worse  and  worse ! 
Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  more 
legislation  the  more  construction;  the  more 
statutes  Pariiament  made,  the  more  numerous 
and  the  more  various  the  judicial  decisions; 
until,  besides  merchants  and  traders,  near  forty 
other  descriptions  of  persons  were  included ;  and 
the  catalogue  of  bankruptcy  acts,  innocent  or 
fraudulent,  is  swelled  to  a  length  which  requires 
whole  pages  to  contain  it.  Among  those  who 
are  now  included  by  statutory  enactment  in 
England,  leaving  out  the  great  classes  compre- 
hended under  the  names  of  merchants  and 
traders,  are  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  and  scri- 
veners ;  insurers  i^ainst  perils  by  sea  and  land ; 
warehousemen,  wharfingers,  packers,  builders, 
carpenters,  shipwrights  and  victuallers ;  keepers 
of  inns,  hotels,  taverns  and  coffee-houses ;  dyers, 
printers,  bleachers,  fiiUers,  calendrers,  sellers 
of  cattle  or  sheep  ;  commission  merchants  and 
consignees ;  and  the  agents  of  all  these  classes. 
These  are  the  affirmative  definitions  of  the 
classes  liable  to  bankruptcy  in  England ;  then 
come  the  negative;  and  among  these  are  far- 
mers, graziers,  and  common  laborers  for  hire ; 
the  receivers  general  of  the  king's  taxes,  and 
members  or  subscribers  to  any  incorporated 
companies  established  by  charter  of  act  of  Par- 
liament. And  among  these  negative  and  affirm- 
ative exclusions  and  inclusions,  there  are  many 
classes  which  have  repeatedly  changed  position, 
and  found  themselves  successively  in  and  out  of 
the  bankrupt  code.  Now,  in  all  this  mass  of 
variant  and  contradictory  legislation,  what  part 
of  it  will  the  senator  fix>m  Massachusetts  select 
for  his  model  ?  The  improved,  and  approved 
parts,  to  be  sure !  But  here  a  barrier  presents 
itself— an  impassable  wall  interposes— a  veto 
power  intervenes.  For  it  so  happens  that  the 
improvements  in  the  British  bankrupt  code, 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  considered  best,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation,  are  of  modem 
origin — ^the  creations  of  the  last  fifty  years — 
actually  made  since  the  date  of  our  constitution ; 
and,  therefore,  not  within  the  pale  of  its  purview 
and  meaning.  Yes,  sir,  made  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  constitution,  and,  therefore,  not 
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to  be  included  within  its  contemplation ;  unless 
this  doctrine  of  searching  into  British  statutes 
for  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  is  to  make 
us  search  forwards  to  the  end  of  the  British  em- 
pire, as  well  as  search  backwards  to  its  begin- 
ning. Fact  is,  that  the  actual  bankrupt  code  of 
Great  Britain — the  one  that  preserves  all  that 
is  valuable,  that  consolidates  all  that  is  pre- 
served, and  improves  all  that  is  improvable,  is  an 
act  of  most  recent  date— of  the  reign  of  George 
lY.,  and  not  yet  a  dozen  years  old.  Here,  then, 
in  going  back  to  England  for  a  model,  we  are 
cut  off  from  her  improvements  in  the  bankrupt 
code,  and  confined  to  take  it  as  it  stood  under 
the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  earlier  reigns  of  the  Brunswick 
sovereigns.  This  should  be  a  consideration,  and 
sufficiently  weighty  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  looking  to  our  own  constitution  alone  for  the 
extent  and  circumscription  of  our  powers. 

But  let  us  continue  this  discussion  upon  prin- 
ciples of  British  example  and  British  legislation. 
We  must  go  to  England  for  one  of  two  things ; 
either  for  a  case  in  point,  to  be  found  in  some 
statute,  or  a  general  authority,  to  be  extracted 
from  a  general  practice.  Take  it  either  way,  or 
both  ways,  and  I  am  ready  and  able  to  vindicate, 
upon  British  precedents,  our  perfect  right  to  en- 
act a  bankrupt  law,  limited  in  its  application  to 
banks  and  bankers*  And  first^  for  a  case  in 
point,  that  is  to  say,  an  English  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy, limited  to  these  lords  of  the  purse- 
strings  :  we  have  it  at  once,  in  the  first  act  ever 
passed  on  the  subject — ^the  act  of  the  30th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  m.,  against  the 
Lombard  Jews.  Every  body  knows  that  these 
Jews  vrere  bankers,  usually  formed  into  compa- 
nies, who,  issuing  from  Venice,  Milan,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  spread  over  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  every  country  and  dty  in 
which  the  davm  of  reviving  civilization,  and  the 
germ  of  returning  industry,  gave  employment 
to  money,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  credit. 
They  came  to  London  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  street  which 
still  retains  it,  as  well  as  it  still  retains  the  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  the  peculiar  reputation, 
which  the  Lombard  Jews  established  for  it. 
The  first  law  against  bankrupts  ever  passed  in 
England,  was  against  the  banking  company  com- 
posed of  these  Jews,  and  confined  exclusively  to 


them.  It  remained  in  force  two  hundred  years^ 
without  any  alteration  whatever,  and  was  noth- 
ing but  the  application  of  the  law  of  their  own 
country  to  these  bankers  in  the  country  of  their 
sojournment — the  Italian  law,  founded  upon  the 
civil  law,  and  called  in  Italy  banco  rotto,  bro- 
ken bank.  It  is  in  diiect  reference  to  these 
Jews,  and  this  application  of  the  exotic  bank- 
rupt law  to  them,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his 
institutes,  takes  occasion  to  say  that  both  the 
name  and  the  wickedness  of  bankruptcy  were 
of  foreign  origin,  and  had  been  brought  into 
l^gland  from  foreign  parts.  It  was  enacted 
under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of 
the  English  princes — a  reign  as  much  distin- 
guished for  the  beneficence  of  its  civil  adminis- 
tration as  for  the  splendor  of  its  military  achieve- 
ments. This  act  of  itself  is  a  full  answer  to  the 
whole  objection  taken  by  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  shows  that,  even  in  England,  a 
bankrupt  law  has  been  confined  to  a  single  class 
of  persons,  and  that  class  a  banking  company. 
And  here  I  would  be  willing  to  dose  my  speedi 
upon  a  compromise — a  compromise  founded  in 
reason  and  redprocity,  and  invested  with  the 
equitable  mantle  of  a  mutual  concession.  It  is 
this :  if  we  must  follow  English  precedents,  let 
us  follow  them  chronologically  and  orderly. 
Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  take  them  as 
they  rise.  Give  me  a  bankrupt  law  for  two 
hundred  years  against  banks  and  bankers ;  and, 
after  that,  make  another  for  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] has  emphatically  demanded,  how  the 
bankrupt  power  could  be  fairly  exercised  by 
seizing  on  corporations  and  bankers,  and  ex- 
cluding all  the  other  usual  subjects  of  bankrupt 
laws  7  I  answer,  by  following  the  example  of 
that  England  to  which  he  has  conducted  us ; 
by  copying  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Edward 
in.  3  by  going  back  to  that  reign  of  heroism, 
patriotism,  and  wisdom ;  that  rdgn  in  which  the 
monarch  acquired  as  much  glory  from  his  do- 
mestic policy  as  from  his  foreign  conquests ; 
that  reign  in  which  the  acquisition  of  dyers  and 
weayers  firom  Flanders,  the  observance  <^  law 
and  justice,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  ag- 
riculture and  manufiictures,  conferred  more  bene- 
fit upon  the  kingdom,  and  more  glory  upon  the 
king,  than  the  splendid  victories  of  Poictiera, 
Agincourt,  and  Cressy. 
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Bat  the  senator  maj  not  be  wiUiiiig  to  yield 
to  this  example,  this  case  in  point,  drawn  from 
his  own  foantain,  and  precisely  np  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion.    He  may  want  something 
more;  and  he  shall  haye  it.  I  will  now  take  the 
question  upon  its  broadest  bottcmi  and  fullest 
meiits.    I  will  go  to  the  question  of  general 
power — ^the  point  of  general  authority — exem- 
plified by  the  general  practice  c^  the  British  Par- 
liament, for  five  hundred  years,  orer  the  whole 
subject  oi  bankruptcy.    I  will  try  the  question 
upon  this  basis ;  and  here  I  lay  down  the  ihx>- 
position,  that  this  five  hundred  years  of  parlia- 
mentary legislation  on  bankruptcy  establishes 
the  point  of  fhll  authority  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  act  as  it  pleased  on  the  entire  subject 
of  bankruptcies.    This  is  my  proposition ;  and, 
when  it  is  proved,  I  shall  claim  from  those  who 
cany  me  to  England  fcnr  authority,  the  same 
amount  of  power  oyer  the  subject  which  the 
British  Parliament  has  hem  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising.    Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  that 
power  f    Happily  for  me,  I,  who  haTe  to  speak, 
without  any  inclination  for  the  task ;  still  more 
happil  J  for  those  who  haye  to  hear  me,  perad- 
Tenture  without  profit  or  pleasure ;  happily  for 
both  parties,  my  proposition  is  already  jvoTed, 
partly  }yf  what  I  haye  preyiously  adyanoed,  and 
iVilly  by  what  eyery  senator  knows.    I  have  al- 
ready shown  the  practice  oi  Pariiament  upon 
this  sul^ect,  that  it  has  altered  and  changed, 
contracted  and  enlarged,  put  in  and  left  out, 
abolished  and  created,  precisely  as  it  pleased.  I 
haye  already  shown,  in  my  rapid  yiew  of  Eng- 
Ush  legislation  on  this  subject^  that  the  Parlia- 
ment exercised  plenary  power  and  unlimited 
authority  oyer  eyery  branch  <^  the  bankrupt 
question;  that  it  confined  the  action  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  to  a  single  class  of  persons,  or 
extended  it  to  many  classes ;  that  it  was  some- 
times confined  to  foreigners,  then  aj^ilied  to  na- 
tiyes,  and  that  now  it  comprehends  natiyes, 
aliens,  denizens,  and  women ;  that  at  one  time 
•U  debtors  were  subject  to  it ;  then  none  but 
merchants  and  traders ;  and  now,  besides  mer- 
diants  and  traders,  a  long  list  d  persons  who 
haye  nothing  to  do  with  trade  i  that  at  one  time 
bankruptcy  yras  treated  criminally,  and  its  ob- 
ject punished  corporeally,  while  now  it  is  a  re- 
medial measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
and  the  relief  of  unfortunate  debtors ;  and  that 
the  sets  of  the  debtor  whidi  may  constitute  him 
Vol.  H— 4 


a  bankrupt)  haye  been  enlarged  firom  three  or 
four  glaring  misdeeds,  to  so  long  a  catalogue  of 
actions,  diyided  into  the  heads  oi  innocent  and 
fraudulent;  oonstructiye  and  positiye;  inten- 
tional and  unintentional ;  yohmtary  and  forced ; 
that  none  but  an  attorney,  with  book  in  hand, 
can  pretend  to  enumerate  them.  All  this  has 
been  shown ;  and,  firom  all  this,  it  is  incontestp 
able  that  Pariiament  can  do  just  what  it  pleasea 
on  the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  our  Congress,  if 
referred  to  England  for  its  powers,  can  do  just 
what  it  pleases  also.  And  thus,  whether  we  go 
by  the  words  of  our  own  constitution,  or  by  a 
particular  example  in  En^and,  or  deduce  a  gen- 
eral authority  from  the  general  practice  of  that 
country,  the  result  is  still  the  same :  we  haye 
authority  to  limit,  if  we  please,  our  bankrupt 
law  to  the  single  class  of  banks  and  bankers. 

The  senator  fh>m  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
8tsr]  demands  whether  bankrupt  laws  <nrdina- 
rily  extend  to  corporations,  meaning  moneyed 
corporations.  I  am  f^  to  answer  that,  in  point 
of  &ct,  they  do  not  But  why  7  because  they 
ought  not?  or  because  these  corporations  haye 
yet  been  powerful  enough,  or  fortunate  enough, 
to  keep  their  necks  out  oi  that  noose?  Cer- 
tainly the  latter.  It  is  the  power  of  these  mo- 
neyed corporations  in  England,  and  their  good 
fortune  in  our  America,  which,  enabling  them  to 
grasp  all  adyantages  on  one  hand,  and  to  repulse 
all  penalties  on  tiie  other,  has  enabled  them  to 
obtain  express  statntoiy  exemption  item  bank- 
rupt liabilities  in  Enghmd;  and  to  escape,  thus 
fiur,  from  similar  liabilities  in  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  is  history,  and  not  myectiTe;  it  is 
fad,  and  not  assertk>n ;  and  I  will  speedily  re- 
fresh the  senatcHr's  memory,  and  bring  him  to 
recollect  why  it  is,  in  point  of  fkct,  that  bank- 
rupt laws  do  not  usually  extend  to  these  corpo- 
rations. And,  first,  let  us  look  to  En^^and, 
that  great  exemplar,  whose  eril  examples  we 
are  so  prompt,  whose  good  ones  we  are  so  slow, 
to  imitate.  How  stands  this  question  of  corpo- 
ration unliability  there  ?  By  the  judicial  con- 
struction ot  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  part- 
ners in  all  incorporated  companies  were  held 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  and,  under  this 
construction,  a  commission  of  bankrupt  was 
issued  against  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  fbrtune,  who  had  adyanoed  a  sum 
of  money  on  an  adyenture  in  the  East  India 
Company's  trade.    The  issue  of  this  cammissioo 
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was  affirmed  hy  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
but  this  happened  to  take  phuse  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. — that  rdgn  during  which  so 
little  is  found  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  gor- 
emment  of  Great  Britain — and  immediately  two 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  one  to  annul 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme^  and  the 
other  to  prevent  anj  such  judgments  from  being 
giyen  in  future.  Here  are  copies  of  the  two 
acts: 

FIRST  ACT,  TO  ANNUL  THE  JUDGMXNT. 

"  Whereas  a  verdict  and  judgment  was  had  in 
the  Easter  term  of  the  King's  Bench,  whereby 
Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  knight^  and  adventurer 
in  the  East  India  Company,  was  found  liable  to 
a  commission  of  bankrupt  only  for,  and  by  rea- 
son of.  a  share  which  he  had  in  the  joint  stock 
of  said  company :  Now,  &c.,  Be  it  enacted,  That 
the  said  judgment  be  reversed,  annuUed,  vacated, 
and  for  nai^t  held,"  Ac 

SECOND  ACT,  TO   PREVENT  SUCH  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FUTURE. 

"  That  whereas  divers  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  persons  of  (quality,  lio  ways  bred  up 
to  trade,  do  often  put  m  great  stocks  of  monev 
into  the  East  India  and  Guinea  Company :  Be  it 
enacted,  That  no  persons  adventurers  for  put- 
ting in  money  or  merchandise  into  the  said  com- 
panies, or  for  venturing  or  managing  the  fishing 
trade,  called  the  royal  fishing  trade,  shall  be  re- 
puted or  taken  to  be  a  merchant  or  trader  within 
any  statutes  for  bankrupts." 

Thus,  and  for  these  reasons,  were  chartered 
companies  and  their  members  exempted  from 
the  bankrupt  penidties,  under  the  dissolute 
reign  of  Charles  n.  It  was  not  the  power 
of  the  corporations  at  that  time — ^for  the  Bank 
of  England  was  not  then  chartered,  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  not  then  conquered 
India — ^which  occasioned  this  exemption ;  but  it 
was  to  fikvor  the  dignified  characters  who  en- 
gaged in  the  trade — ^noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
persons  of  quality.  But,  afterwards,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  had  become  almost  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  acquired  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  an  act  of  Parliament  expressly 
declared  that  no  member  of  any  incorporated 
company,  diartered  by  act  of  Parliament,  should 
be  liable  to  become  bankrupt  This  act  was 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^  IV.,  when  the 
Wellington  ministry  was  in  power,  and  when 
liberal  principles  and  human  i%hts  were  at 


the  last  gasp.  So  much  for  these  oorpora- 
tion  exemptions  in  England ;  and  if  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  finds  any  thing  in  such  in- 
stances worthy  of  imitation,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  proclaim  it. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  yet  done  with  my  answer 
to  this  question ;  do  such  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  at  all  ?  I  answer,  most  decided- 
ly, that  they  do !  that  they  i^ply  in  England  to 
all  the  corporations,  except  those  specially  ex- 
cepted by  the  act  of  Geoige  lY.;  and  these 
are  few  in  number,  though  great  in  power 
— ^powerful,  but  few — nothing  but  units  to  my- 
riads, compared  to  those  which  are  not  excepted. 
The  words  of  that  act  are :  "  Members  oS,  or 
subscribers  to,  any  incorporated  commercial  or 
trading  companies,  established  by  charter  act 
of  Parliament"  These  words  cut  off  at  once 
the  many  ten  thousand  corporations  in  tho 
British  empire  existing  by  prescription,  or  in- 
corporated by  letters  patent  from  the  ]angi 
and  then  they  cut  off  all  those  even  chartered 
by  act  of  Parliament  which  are  not  commercial 
or  trading  in  their  nature.  This  saves  but  a 
few  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  corpo- 
rations which  abound  in  England,  Sootiand, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  saves,  or  rather  con- 
firms, the  exemption  of  the  Bank  of  England 
which  is  a  trader  in  money;  and  it  confirms, 
also,  the  exemption  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  is,  in  contemplation  of  law  at  least^  a 
commercial  company ;  and  it  saves  or  exempts 
a  few  others  deriving  charters  of  incorporation 
from  Parliament;  but  it  leaves  subject  to  the 
law  the  whole  wilderness  of  corporations,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  in  London  alone, 
which  derive  from  prescription  or  letters  patent; 
and  it  also  leaves  subject  to  the  same  laws  all 
the  corporations  created  by  charter  act  of  Par- 
liament, which  are  not  commercial  or  trading 
The  words  of  the  act  are  very  peculiar — "char- 
ter act  of  Parliament;"  so  that  oorporations 
by  a  general  law,  without  a  special  charter  act, 
are  not  included  in  the  exemption.  This  an- 
swer, added  to  what  has  been  previously  said, 
must  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  senator's  ques- 
tion, whether  bankrupt  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  7  Sir,  out  of  the  myriad  of  oov^ 
porations  in  Great  Britain,  the  bankrupt  law 
extends  to  the  whole,  except  some  half  doien 
or  dozen. 

So  much  for  the  exemption  of  these  corpora- 
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tions  in  Eng^d ;  now  for  our  America.     We 
never  had  bat  one  bankrupt  law  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  for  the  short  period  of  three  or 
foor  years.     It  was  passed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elder  Mr.  Adams,  and  repealed 
under  Mr.  Jeffiarson.    It  copied  the  En^ish  acts 
induding  among  the  subjects  of  bankruptcy, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  fusion.     Corporations 
were  not  included ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
question  was  raised  about  them,  as,  up  to  that 
time,  their  number  was  few,  and  their  conduct 
generally  good.    But,  at  a  later  date,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bankrupt  law  was  again  attempted  in 
our  Congress ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  multipli- 
cation and  the  misconduct  of  banks  presented 
them  to  the  minds  of  many  as  proper  sutjects 
for  the  application  of  the  law;  I  speak  of  the 
bill  of  1827,  brought  into  the  Senate,  and  lost 
That  bin,  like  all  previous  laws  since  the  time 
of  George  II.,  was  made  applicable  to  bankers, 
brokers,  and  foctors.    A  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Branch]  moved  to  include  bank- 
ing corporations.    The  motion  was  lost,  there 
being  but  twelve  votes  for  it ;  but  in  this  twelve 
there  were  some  whose  names  must  carry  weight 
to  any  cause  to  which  they  are  attached.    The 
twelve  were,  Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch, 
Cobb,  Dickerson,  Hendricks,  Macon,  Noble,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  White. 
The  whole  of  the  finends  of  the  bill,  twenty-one 
in  number,  voted  against  the  proposition,  (the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  number,)  and 
for  the  obvious  reason,  with  some,  of  not  encum- 
bering the  measure  they  were  so  anxious  to 
carry,  bj  putting  into  it  a  new  and  untried  pro- 
vision.    And  thus  stands  our  own  legislation  on 
this  subject.    In  point  of  fiiet,  then,  chartered 
corporations  have  thus  fiir  escaped  bankrupt 
penalties,  both  in  England,  and  in  our  America ; 
but  ought  they  to  continue  to  escape  ?    This  is 
the  question — this  the  true  and  important  in- 
quiry, which  is  now  to  occupy  the  public  mind. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] says  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no 
relation  to  currency ;  that  their  object  is  sim- 
ply to  distribute  the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors 
among  their  creditors.    So  says  the  senator,  but 
what  says  history  7    What  says  the  practice  of 
Great  Britain  7    I  will  show  you  what  it  says, 
and  for  that  purpose  will  read  a  passage  from 
McCulloch's  notes  on  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
He  says : 


"In  1814-'15,  and  16,  no  fewer  than  240 
country  banks  stopped  payment,  and  ninety-two 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against 
these  establishments,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
commission  against  every  seven  and  a  half  of 
the  total  number  of  country  banks  ft-rigtiTig  in 
1813." 

Two  hundred  and  forty  stopped  payment  at 
one  dash,  and  ninety-two  subjected  to  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy.  They  were  not  indeed 
chartered  banks,  for  there  are  none  such  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  they 
were  legalized  establishments,  existing  under  the 
first  jointHStock  bank  act  <^  1708 ;  and  they  wero 
banks  of  issue.  Tet  they  were  subjected  to  the 
bankrupt  laws,  ninety-two  of  them  in  a  single 
season  of  bank  catalepsy ;  their  broken  "  prom- 
ises to  pay  "  were  taken  out  of  circulation;  their 
doors  closed ;  their  directors  and  offices  turned 
out ;  their  whole  eflfects,  real  and  personal,  their 
money,  debts,  books,  paper,  and  every  things  put 
into  the  hands  of  assignees;  and  to  these  as- 
signees, the  holders  of  their  notes  forwarded 
their  demands,  and  were  paid,  every  one  in 
equal  proportion — as  the  debts  of  the  bank  were 
collected,  and  its  effects  converted  into  money ; 
and  this  without  expense  or  trouble  to  any  one 
of  them.  Ninety-two  banks  in  England  shared 
this  &te  in  a  single  season  of  bank  mortality  ; 
five  hundred  more  could  be  enumerated  in  other 
seasons,  many  of  them  superior  in  real  capital, 
credit,  and  circulation,  to  our  fiunous  chartered 
banks,  most  of  which  are  banks  of  moonshine, 
bmlt  upon  each  other's  paper;  and  the  whole 
ready  to  fly  sky-high  the  moment  any  one  of 
the  concern  becomes  sufficientiy  inflated  to 
burst  The  inmiediate  eflect  of  this  application 
of  the  bankrupt  laws  to  banks  u»  England,  if 
two-fold:  first,  to  save  the  general  currency 
from  depreciation,  by  stopping  the  issue  and 
circulation  <^  irredeemable  notes ;  secondly,  to 
do  equal  justice  to  all  creditors,  high  and  low^ 
rich  and  poor,  present  and  absent,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the 
powerful,  by  distributing  their  effects  in  propor- 
tionate amounts  to  all  who  hold  demands.  This 
is  the  operation  of  bankrupt  laws  upon  banks  in 
England,  and  idl  over  the  British  empire ;  and  it 
happens  to  be  the  precise  check  upon  the  issue 
of  broken  bank  paper,  and  the  precise  remec^ 
for  the  injured  holders  of  their  dishonored  pi^^er 
which  the  President  recommends.  Here  is  hia 
recommendation,  listen  to  it : 
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^  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  oar  dutj  to  proride 
aU  the  remedies  agunst  a  depredated  paper  cnr^ 
rQii07  which  the  eonstitation  enables  ns  to  af- 
ford. The  Treasury  Department  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations  and  other  bankers. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  Iaw,  a 
salutary  dieck  may  doubtless  be  imposed  on  the 
Issues  of  nap^  mon^,  and  an  effectual  remedy 
giyen  to  the  dtixen,  in  a  way  at  once  equal  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  authoriied  by 
the  constitution." 

The  senator  from  Massadiusetts  says  he 
would  not,  intentionally,  do  iiy  ustlce  to  the  mes- 
sage or  its  autlKH* ;  and  doubtless  he  is  not  con- 
sdous  of  Tiolating  that  benevolent  det^mina- 
tion ;  but  here  is  injustice,  both  to  the  message 
and  to  its  author ;  iiyustice  hi  not  quoting  the 
message  as  it  is,  and  showing  that  it  proposes  a 
remedy  to  the  dtiien,  as  well  as  a  check  up<m 
insolvent  issues ;  injustice  to  the  author  in  d^ 
nying  that  the  object  of  bankrupt  Iaws  has  any 
relation  to  currency,  when  history  shows  that 
these  laws  are  the  actual  instrument  fw  regula- 
ting and  purifying  the  whole  k>cal  pi^per  curren- 
cy of  the  entire  British  empire,  and  saving  that 
country  from  the  frauds,  losses,  impositions, 
and  demoralisation  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

The  senator  fttnn  Massachusetts  says  the  ob- 
ject of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  relation  to  curren- 
cy. If  he  means  hard-money  currency,  I  agree 
with  him ;  but  if  he  means  bank  notes,  as  I  am 
sure  he  does,  then  I  point  him  to  the  British 
bankrupt  code,  which  applies  to  every  bank  of 
issue  in  the  British  empire,  except  the  Bank  of 
Engbmd  itself  and  the  few  others,  four  or  five 
in  number,  which  are  incorporated  by  charter 
acts.  All  the  joint-stock  bulks,  all  the  private 
banksL  all  the  bankers  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  IreUnd,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
bankruptcy.  Many  <^  these  establishments  an 
of  great  capital  and  credit ;  some  having  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  partners;  and  many 
of  them  having  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thir^,  and 
some  even  forty  branches.  They  are  almost  the 
exdnsive  frimishers  of  the  local  and  common 
bank  note  currency  $  the  Bank  of  Eng^d  notes 
being  chiefly  used  in  the  great  dtiee  for  large 
mercantile  and  Qovemment  payments.  These 
Joint-stock  banks,  i«ivate  companies,  and  indi- 
▼idual  bankers  are,  practically,  in  the  British 
empire  what  the  local  banks  are  m  the  United 


States.  They  p^orm  the  same  frmctions,  and 
diifiar  in  name  only;  not  in  substance  nor  in 
conduct  They  have  no  charters,  but  they  have 
a  legalised  existence ;  they  are  not  c(MrporstiooB, 
but  ihey  are  allowed  by  law  to  act  in  a  body ; 
they  frunish  the  actual  paper  currency  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  British  empire, 
as  much  so  as  our  local  banks  fturnish  the  mass 
of  pi^per  currency  to  the  peoj^e  of  the  United 
States.  They  hkre  had  twenty-^rar  millimnt 
sterlmg  (one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars)  in  drculaticm  at  one  time ;  a  sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  greatest  issue  ever  known  in  the 
United  States ;  and  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  law  ci  bankruptcy,  ai^ 
their  twenty-four  millions  steriing  of  currency 
along  with  them;  and  five  hundred  of  them 
have  been  shut  up  and  wound  up  under  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  in  the  last  forty  years } 
and  yet  the  senator  fix»n  Massachusetts  infonns 
us  that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  rela- 
tion to  currency ! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to 
England  to  find  bankrupt  laws  having  relation 
to  currency.  The  act  passed  m  our  own  coun- 
try, about  forty  years  ago,  applied  to  bankers ; 
the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, about  fijfteen  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman 
then,  and  now,  a  representative  fitnn  the  dty 
of  Philadelphia,  [Mr.  SBaoxAifT,]  also  applied 
to  bankers ;  and  the  bill  brought  into  this  Sen- 
ate, ten  years  ago,  by  a  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this  body, 
[General  Hatne,]  still  applied  to  bankers. 
These  bankers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  whom  Giiard,  in  the 
East,  and  Teatman  and  Woods,  in  the  West^ 
were  the  most  considerable — ^these  bankers  all 
issued  pi^r  money ;  they  all  issued  currencr^. 
The  act,  then,  of  1798,  if  it  had  continued  in 
force,  or  the  two  bills  just  referred  to,  if  they 
had  bec(»ne  law,  would  have  operated  upon 
these  bankera  and  their  banks — ^would  have 
stopped  their  issues,  and  put  their  establish- 
ments into  the  hands  of  assignees,  and  distrib- 
uted their  effects  among  their  creditors.  This, 
certunly,  would  have  been  having  some  rela- 
tion to  currency:  so  that,  even  with  our  limited 
essays  towards  a  bankrupt  system,  we  have 
scaled  the  outworks  of  the  banking  empire ;  we 
have  laid  hold  of  bankers,  but  not  of  banks 
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we  baT6  feaohed  tlie  huk  ni  Qowd,  but  not 
the  Qinod  Baiik;  we  have  ^qilied  our  law  to 
the  bank  of  Teatmaa  and  Woods,  bat  not  to 
the  rabble  of  petty  corporatioiiB  which  hare  not 
the  tithe  <^  their  capital  and  credit  We  hare 
gone  as  Ikr  as  bankers,  bat  not  as  &r  as  banks ; 
and  now  giTe  me  a  reason  for  the  diffnenoe. 
Qiye  me  a  reason  why  the  act  of  1798,  the  bill 
of  Mr.  SsBGSJLirr,  in  1821,  and  the  bill  of  Gen- 
eral Hatitx,  in  1^,  shoold  not  indnde  banks 
as  well  as  bankers.  They  both  peitem  the 
same  fdnetion — that  of  issoing  paper  cnmncj. 
They  both  inrvdre  the  same  mischief  irbea 
they  stop  payment— that  of  afflicting  the  coon- 
Uj  with  a  circitlation  of  irredeemable  and  de- 
predated paper  money.  They  are  both  oolpa- 
ble  in  the  same  mode,  and  in  the  same  degree ; 
fbr  they  are  both  yiolators  of  their  ^promisee 
to  pay."  They  botii  exact  a  general  credit 
from  the  commonily,  and  they  both  abase  that 
credit.  They  both  haTe  creditc««,  and  they 
both  haTe  effects  |  and  these  creators  have  as 
moeh  ri^t  to  a  pro  rata  distribataon  of  the 
effects  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Why,  then, 
a  distinction  in  fiivor  of  the  bank  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause corporate  bodies  are  superior  to  natural 
bodiee?  becanse  artificial  beings  are  superior 
to  natural  beings  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  because 
corporations  aie  assemblages  <^  men;  and  as- 
semblages are  more  powerfid  than  sing^  men ; 
and,  therefbre,  these  corporationB,  in  addition 
to  all  their  rast  privileges,  are  also  to  have  the 
priyil^ge  of  being  bankrupt,  and  afflicting  the 
eoantry  with  the  evils  of  bankruptcy,  without 
themselves  being  sulgeoted  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy? Be  this  as  it  may— be  the  cause  what 
it  will — ^the  decree  has  gone  forth  fbr  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question— lor  the  trial  of  the  issue 
— ^for  the  Terdkt  and  judgment  upon  the  daim 
of  the  banks.  They  have  many  privileges  and 
exempticms  now,  and  they  have  the  Imiefit  of 
all  laws  against  the  community.  They  pay  no 
taxes ;  the  property  <^  the  stockholders  is  not 
liable  for  their  debts ;  they  sue  their  debtors, 
sdl  their  property,  and  put  their  bodies  in  JaiL 
They  have  the  privilege  of  stamphig  paper 
money ;  the  privilege  of  taking  interest  upon 
double,  treble,  and  quadruple  their  actual 
money.  They  put  up  and  put  down  the  price 
of  property,  labor,  and  produce,  as  they  please. 
They  have  the  monopoly  of  making  the  actual 
eartenqr.    They  are  strong  enough  to  suppress 


the  eoasUtotional  aiooey,  and  to  iMree  their 
own  p^Mv  tcqKMi  the  eoinmahlty,  and  then  to 
redeem  it  or  not^  as  they  please.  And  Is  it  to 
be  tolerated,  that,  in  additkm  to  all  these  priv- 
ileges, and  all  these  powers,  they  are  to  be 
exempted  from  the  law  of  bankrupt^?  the 
only  law  of  which  they  are  afraid,  and  Uie  only 
one  which  can  protect  the  ooun^  against 
their  insolvent  Isroes,  and  give  a  iUr  dumce  for 
payment  to  the  numeroos  holders  of  their  vio- 
kted  <<promises  to  pay!" 

I  have  discussed,  Mr.  President,  the  right  of 
0<mgress  to  apply  a  bankrupt  law  to  banking 
corporation^ ;  I  have  discoased  it  on  the  words 
of  our  own  eonstitutioa,  on  the  practice  of 
England,  and  on  the  gencml  authority  of  Pai^ 
tiament;  and  on  each  and  every  ground,  as  I 
foUy  beHeve,  vfaidicated  our  ri^  to  pass  the 
law.  The  lif^t  is  dear;  the  expediency  is  mani- 
fost  and  glaring.  Of  all  the  objects  upon  the 
earth,  banks  of  dreulation  are  the  fittest  sub- 
jects of  bankrupt  bws.  They  act  fai  secret, 
and  they  exact  a  general  credit  Nobody 
knows  theb  means,  yet  eveiy  body  must  trust 
them.  They  send  thebr'^ promises  to  pay"  fStf 
and  near.  They  push  them  into  every  body's 
hands ;  they  make  them  small  to  go  into  small 
hands — ^into  the  hands  of  the  laborer,  the 
widow,  the  heli^ess,  the  ignorant.  Suddenly 
the  bank  stops  payment;  all  these  helpless 
holders  of  their  notes  are  vdthout  pay,  and 
without  remedy.  A  few  on  the  spot  get  a  lit- 
tle ;  those  at  a  distance  get  nothing.  For  each 
to  sue,  is  a  vexatious  and  a  losing  business. 
The  only  adequate  remedy— the  (mly  one  that 
promises  any  justice  to  ^  body  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  helpless  holders  of  small  notes 
—is  the  bankrupt  remedy  of  assignees  to  dis- 
tribute the  eflTects.  This  makes  the  real  eflbcts 
available.  When  a  bank  stops,  it  has  little  or 
no  specie ;  but  it  has^  or  ought  to  have,  a  good 
mass  of  solvent  debts.  At  present,  all  these 
debts  are  unavailable  to  the  community— they 
go  to  a  few  large  and  Ikvored  creditors ;  and 
those  who  are  most  in  need  get  nothing.  But 
a  stronger  view  remains  to  be  taken  of  these 
debts :  the  mass  of  them  are  due  from  the  own- 
ers and  managers  of  the  banks— from  the  pres- 
idents, directors,  cashiers,  stodcholders,  attor- 
neys; and  these  people  do  not  make  them- 
selves pay.  They  do  not  sue  themselves,  nor 
protest   themselves.     They  sue  and   protest 
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others,  and  sell  out  their  property,  and  put 
their  bodies  in  jail;  bat,  as  for  themselyes, 
who  are  the  main  debtors,  it  is  another  affiur ! 
They  take  their  time,  and  nsnalljr  wait  till  the 
notes  are  heavilj  depreciated,  and  then  square 
off  with  a  few  cents  in  the  dollar !  A  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil ; 
assignees  of  the  effects  of  the  baiik  are  the  per- 
sons to  make  these  owners,  and  managers,  and 
chief  debtors  to  the  institutions,  pay  up.  Un- 
der the  bankrupt  law,  eyery  holder  of  a  note, 
no  matter  how  small  in  amount,  nor  how  dis- 
tant the  holder  may  reside,  on  forwarding  the 
note  to  the  assignees,  will  receive  his  ratable 
proportion  of  the  bank's  effects,  without  ex^ 
pense,  and  without  trouble  to  himself  It  is  a 
most  potent,  a  most  proper,  and  most  c(mstitu- 
tional  remedy  against  delinquent  banks.  It  is 
an  equitable  and  a  brave  remedy.  It  does 
h(mor  to  the  President  who  recommended  it, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  successor  of  Jackson. 

Senators  upon  t^is  floor  have  ventured  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
resumption  of  specie  payments  in  this  country 
until  a  national  bank  shall  be  established,  mean- 
ing, all  the  while,  until  the  present  miscalled 
Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rechartered. 
Such  an  opinion  is  humiliating  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  a  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  its 
fiounders.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
that  the  government,  framed  by  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  the  Revolution,  is  incapable  of  self- 
preservation ;  that  it  is  a  miserable  image  of 
imbecility,  and  must  take  refhge  in  the  embraces 
of  a  moneyed  corporation,  to  enable  it  to  sur- 
vive its  infirmities.  The  humiliation  of  such  a 
>  thought  should  expel  it  from  the  imagination 
I  of  every  patriotic  mind.  Nothing  but  a  dire 
necessity — a  last,  a  sole,  an  only  alternative — 
should  bring  this  government  to  the  thought 
^.of  leaning  upon  any  extraneous  aid.  But  here 
is  no  necessity,  no  reason,  no  pretext,  no  excuse, 
no  apology,  for  resorting  to  collateral  aid ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  dd  <^  a  master  in  the  shape 
of  a  national  bank.  The  granted  powers  of  the 
government  are  adequate  to  the  coercion  of  all 
the  banks.  As  banks,  the  federal  government 
has  no  direct  authority  over  them ',  but  as  bank- 
rupts, it  has  them  in  its  own  hands.  It  can 
pass  bankrupt  laws  for  these  delinquent  insti- 
tutions. It  can  pass  such  laws  either  with  or 
without  including  merchants  and  traders ;  and 


the  day  for  sudi  law  to  take  effect,  will  be  the 
day  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
every  solvent  bank,  and  the  day  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  abused  privileges  of  every  insolyent 
one.  So  &r  from  requiring  the  impotent  aid 
of  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
effect  a  resumption,  that  institution  will  be  un- 
able to  prevent  a  resumption.  Its  veto  power 
over  other  banks  will  cease ;  and  it  will  itself 
be  compelled  to  resume  specie  payment,  or  die ! 
Besides  these  great  objects  to  be  attained  by 
the  application  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  banking 
corporations,  there  aire  other  great  purposes  to 
be  acoMnplished,  and  some  most  sacred  duties 
to  be  fulfilled,  by  the  same  means.  Our  con- 
stitution contuns  three  most  vital  prohibitions, 
of  which  the  federal  government  is  the  guardian 
and  the  guarantee,  and  wluch  are  now  publidj 
trodden  under  foot  No  State  shall  emit  bills 
of  credit ;  no  State  shall  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  o£ 
debts;  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  No  State  shall  do 
these  things.  So  says  the  constitution  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  protect,  preserve,  and  defend. 
But  a  new  power  has  sprang  up  among  us,  and 
has  annulled  the  whole  of  these  prohibitions. 
That  new  power  is  the  oligarchy  of  banks.  It 
has  filled  the  whole  land  with  biUs  of  credit ; 
for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  bank  notes, 
not  convertible  into  specie,  are  bills  of  credit. 
It  has  suppressed  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  made  depreciated  paper  money  a  forced 
tender  in  payment  of  every  debt  It  has  vio- 
lated all  its  own  contracts,  and  compelled  all 
individuals,  and  the  federal  government  and 
State  governments,  to  violate  theirs ;  and  has 
obtained  from  sovereign  States  an  express  sanc- 
tion, or  a  silent  acquiescence,  in  this  double 
violaticm  of  sacred  obligations,  and  in  this 
triple  annulment  of  constitutional  prohibitions. 
It  is  our  duty  to  bring,  or  to  try  to  bring,  this 
new  power  under  subordination  to  the  laws 
and  the  government  It  is  our  daty  to  go  to 
the  succor  of  the  constitation — ^to  rescue,  if  pos- 
sible, these  prohibitions  from  daily,  and  public, 
and  permanent  infraction.  The  application  of  the 
bankrupt  law  to  this  new  power,  is  the  way  to 
effect  this  rescue — ^the  way  to  cause  these  vital 
prohibitions  to  be  respected  and  observed,  and 
to  do  it  in  a  way  to  prevent  collisions  betwem 
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the  States  and  the  federal  goyemment  The 
prolubitioiiB  are  upon  the  States;  it  is  they 
who  are  not  to  do  these  things,  and,  of  course, 
are  not  to  aathorise  others  to  do  what  they 
onnot  do  themselyes.  The  banks  are  their 
delegates  in  this  three-fold  yiolation  of  the 
ooostitation ;  and,  in  proceeding  against  these 
doiogalefl,  we  aroid  collision  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Presidettt,  every  form  of  goyemment  has 
flomething  in  it  to  excite  the  pride,  and  to 
loose  tike  devotion,  of  its  citizens.  Jn  monar- 
duB0,  it  is  the  antlMority  of  the  king;  in  repob- 
lies,  it  is  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  loyal 
sal^ect  makes  it  the  point  of  honor  to  obey  the 
king ;  the  patriot  republican  makes  it  his  gloiy 
to  obey  the  laws.  We  are  a  repaUic.  We  have 
had  iUnstrioos  dtiiens,  conquering  generals,  and 
lictorioiis  armies ;  but  no  citizen,  no  general,  no 
«my,  has  undertaken  to  dethrone  the  laws  and 
to  ragn  in  their  stead.  This  parricidal  work 
has  been  reserred  for  an  oligarchy  of  banks ! 
Three  times,  in  thrice  seven  years,  this  oligarchy 
has  deUironed  the  law,  and  reigned  in  its  place. 
Sood  May  last,  it  has  held  the  sovereign  sway, 
and  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  to  indicate  the  day 
of  its  Tohmtary  abdication.  The  Roman  mili- 
tary dictators  usually  fixed  a  term  to  theur 
^tatorships.  I  speak  of  the  usurpers,  not  of 
the  ooDStitutional  dictators  for  ten  days.  These 
oaorpers  usually  indicated  a  time  at  which 
OBQipatioii  should  cease,  and  law  and  order 
again  prevail.  Not  so  with  this  new  power 
viuob  now  lords  it  over  our  America.  Th^yflx 
BO  day;  they  limit  no  time ;  they  indicate  no 
period  for  their  voluntary  descent  from  power, 
and  for  th^  voluntary  return  to  submission  to 
tiie  laws.  They  could  agree  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — ftt  the  drop  of  a  hat— at  the  crook  of  a 
finger — to  usurp  the  sovereign  power;  they 
eumot  agree,  in  four  months,  to  relinquish  it. 
They  profess  to  be  willing,  but  cannot  agree  upon 
the  time.  Let  us  perform  that  service  for  them. 
Lei  us  name  a  day.  Let  us  fix  it  in  a  bankrupt 
law.  Let  us  pass  that  Uw,  and  fix  a  day  for  it 
to  take  eflect ;  and  that  day  will  be  the  day  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  or  for  the 
trial  of  the  question  of  permanent  supremacy 
between  the  oligarchy  of  banks,  and  the  oonsti- 
tutiooal  government  of  the  people. 

We  are  called  upon  to  have  mercy  upon  the 
banks;  the  pnjer  should  rather  be  to  them,  to 
have  nwfcy  upon  the  government  and  the  peo- 


ple. Since  May  last  the  ex-deposit  banks  alone 
have  forced  twenty-five  millions  of  depreciated 
paper  through  the  federal  government  upon  its 
debtors  and  the  States,  at  a  loss  of  at  least  two 
and  a  half  miUions  to  the  receivers,  and  a  gain 
of  an  equal  amount  to  the  payers.  The  thou- 
sand banks  hitve  the  countiy  and  the  govern- 
ment under  their  feet  at  this  moment,  owing  to 
the  community  upwards  of  an  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  of  which  they  vnll  pay  nothing,  not 
even  ninepences,  picayunes,  and  coppers.  Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally,  they  give  their  credi- 
tors more  kicka  than  coppers.  It  is  for  them  to 
have  mercy  on  us.  But  what  is  the  conduct  of 
government  towards  these  banks  ?  Even  at  this 
session,  vnth  all  their  past  conduct  unatoned  for, 
we  have  passed  a  relief  bill  for  their  benefit— a 
bill  to  defer  the  collection  of  the  large  balance 
which  they  still  owe  the  government.  But 
there  is  meit^  due  in  another  quarter — upon  the 
people,  sufiering  firom  the  use  of  irredeemable 
and  depreciated  paper — upon  the  government, 
reduced  to  bankruptcy — ^upon  the  character  of 
the  country,  sufiering  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — 
upon  the  character  of  republican  government^ 
brought  into  question  by  the  successful  usurpa- 
tion of  these  institutions.  This  last  point  is  the 
sorest.  Qentiemen  speak  of  the  fiiilure  of  ex- 
periments— ^the  failure  of  the  specie  experiment, 
as  it  is  called  by  those  who  believe  that  paper  is 
the  ancient  and  universal  money  of  the  worid ; 
and  that  the  use  of  a  littie  specie  for  the  first 
time  is  not  to  be  attempted.  They  dwell  upon  the 
supposed  feUure  of  "  tiie  experiment ; ''  while  all 
the  monarchists  of  Europe  are  rejoicing  in  the 
fkilure  of  the  experiment  of  republican  govern- 
ment, at  seeing  this  government,  the  last  hope 
of  the  liberal  world,  struck  and  paralysed  by  an 
oligarchy  of  banks — seized  by  the  throat,  throt- 
tied  and  held  as  a  tiger  would  hold  a  babe- 
stripped  of  its  revenues,  bankrupted,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  degradation  of  becoming  their  en- 
gine to  force  their  depreciated  paper  upon  help- 
less  creditors.  Here  is  the  place  for  mercy — 
upon  the  people — upon  the  government — upon 
the  character  of  the  country — upon  the  charao> 
ter  of  republican  government 

The  apostie  of  republicanism,  Mr.  Jefibrson, 
has  left  it  as  a  political  l^;acy  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  never  to  sufier  their  govern- 
ment to  fell  under  the  control  of  any  unauthoiv 
ized,  irresponsible,  or  self-created  institutions  or 
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bodies  whatsoerer.  His  aUnakm  wm  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  ita  notorioaa 
machinations  to  goyem  the  elections,  and  get 
command  of  the  goyemment ;  but  his  admoni- 
tion implies  with  equal  foice  to  all  other  similar 
or  affiliated  institutions ;  and,  since  May  last,  it 
applies  to  the  whole  league  of  banks  whidi  then 
^  shut  up  the  Treasury,"  and  reduced  the  goy- 
emment to  helpless  dependence. 

It  is  said  that  bankruptcy  la  a  seyere  remedy 
to  apply  to  banks.  It  may  be  answered  that  it 
is  not  more  seyeie  here  tluui  in  England,  where 
it  applies  to  all  banks  of  issue,  except  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  a  few  others ;  and  it  is  not  more 
seyere  to  them  than  it  is  to  merchants  and  trar 
ders,  and  to  bankers  and  brokers,  and  all  unin- 
corporated banks.  Personally,  I  was  disposed 
to  make  large  allowances  for  the  conduct  of  the 
banks.  Our  own  iminroyidence  tempted  them 
into  an  expansion  of  near  forty  millions,  in  1835 
and  1836,  by  giying  them  the  national  domain 
to  bank  i^>on ;  a  temptation  whidi  they  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  resist,  and  which  expanded  them 
to  near  the  bursting  point  Then  they  were 
driyen  almost  to  a  choice  of  bankruptcy  between 
themselyes  and  their  debtors,  by  the  act  whidi 
required  near  forty  millions  to  be  distributed  in 
masses,  and  at  brief  interyals,  among  the  States. 
Some  fidlures  were  iueyitable  under  these 
circumstances,  and  I  was  disposed  to  make  lib- 
eral allowances  for  them ;  but  there  are  three 
things  for  which  the  banks  haye  no  excuse,  and 
whidi  should  foreyer  weigh  against  their  claims 
to  &yor  and  confidence.  These  things  are^  first, 
the  political  aspect  which  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  payment  was  permitted  to  assume,  and 
which  it  still  wears ;  secondly,  the  issue  and  use 
of  shinplasters,  and  refiisal  to  pay  silyer  change, 
when  there  are  eighty  millions  of  specie  in  the 
country;  thirdly,  the  refusal,  by  the  deposit 
banks  to  pay  out  the  sums  wlUch  had  been 
seyered  trom  the  Treasury,  and  stood  in  the 
names  of  disbursing  ofiScers,  and  wks  actually 
due  to  those  who  were  pfenning  woik  and 
labor,  and  rendering  daily  services  to  the  goy^ 
emment.  For  these  three  things  there  is  no 
excuse ;  and,  while  memory  retains  their  recol- 
lection, there  can  be  no  confidence  in  those  who 
haye  done  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DIYOBOE  OF  BAHK  AND  STATE:  MB.  BESTOSTS 
8PEE0H. 

The  bill  is  to  diyoree  the  goyemmoit  iWun  the 
banks,  or  rather  ia  to  declare  the  diyoroe,  for 
the  separation  has  already  taken  place  by  the 
operation  of  law  and  by  the  delmquency  of  the 
banks.  The  bill  is  to  declare  the  diyoroe ;  the 
amendment  is  to  exclude  thdr  notes  firom  rerve- 
nue  payments,  not  all  at  <mce,  but  gradually, 
and  to  be  acoon^ished  by  the  Ist  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1841.  Until  then  the  notes  of  spede-pay- 
ing  banks  may  be  receiyed,  diminishing  on^ 
fourth  annually ;  and  after  that  di^,  all  pay- 
ments to  and  firom  the  federal  goyemment  an 
to  be  made  in  hard  money.  Until  that  day,  pay- 
ments firom  the  United  States  will  be  goyemed 
by  existing  laws.  The  amendment  does  not 
affect  the  Post  Office  dqtartmentunUl  January, 
1841 ;  until  then,  the  fiscal  operations  of  that 
Department  remain  under  the  present  laws; 
after  that  day  they  fitU  under  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  all  payments  to  and  from  that  de- 
partment will  be  made  in  hard  money.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  amendment  will  be  to  restore 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
goyemment— to  re-establish  the  great  acts  of 
1789  and  of  1800 — declaring  that  the  reyenuea 
should  be  collected  in  gokl  and  silyer  coin  only; 
those  early  statutes  whidi  were  enacted  by  tiie 
hard  money  men  who  made  the  constitutioQ, 
who  had  seen  and  felt  the  eyils  of  that  pi^>w  mo- 
ney, and  intended  to  guard  agunst  these  eyik 
in  fiiture  by  creating,  not  a  paper,  but  a  hard- 
money  goyemment. 

I  am  for  this  restoration.  I  am  for  restoring 
to  the  federal  treasury  the  currency  of  the  oonr 
Btitution.  I  am  for  carrying  bade  this  goyen^ 
ment  to  ih»  solidity  projected  by  its  founders. 
This  is  a  great  olject  in  itself— a  reform  of  the 
first  magnitude— a  reformation  with  healing  on 
its  wings,  bringing  safety  to  the  goyeramrat  and 
blessings  to  the  peq[)le.  The  currency  is  a  thii^ 
which  reaches  eyery  indiykhial,  and  eyery  insti- 
tution. From  the  goyemment  to  the  washer- 
woman, all  are  reached  by  it,  and  all  concerned 
in  it ;  and,  what  seems  parodoxical,  all  are  coi^ 
cemed  to  the  same  degree;  for  all  are  cq&> 
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oened  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  property  and 
deeimgB ;  and  all  is  all,  whether  it  be  much  or 
fitUe.  The  goremment  with  iti  many  ten  milr 
Moos  of  rerenne,  Buffers  no  more  in  proportion 
than  the  hmnble  and  mmtoriouB  laborer  who 
woricB  firom  sun  to  ran  fi>r  the  shillings  which 
give  fiM>d  and  rahnent  to  his  flanily.  The  fede- 
ral go'venunent  has  detsriorated  the  cnrreucy, 
and  cairied  mischief  to  the  whole  oommnnity, 
■id  lost  its  own  rerennes,  sad  snlyjected  itself 
to  be  tiampled  upon  by  c(Mrporationfl^  by  d^Nurt- 
ng  finom  the  constitution,  and  ooufertfaig  this 
goiwunent  from  a  hard-money  to  a  psger  mo- 
aey  government.  The  olject  of  the  amendment 
■id  the  bill  is  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  it  is 
a  reform  worthy  to  be  called  a  reformation — 
worth  J  to  engage  the  labor  of  patriots— worthy 
to  unite  the  exertions  of  difibrent  parties — ^wor- 
thy to  fix  the  atto^ion  of  the  age— worthy  to 
excite  the  hqpes  of  the  peo]^,  and  to  invoke 
iq[»on  its  enooess  the  Mesongs  of  heaven. 

Great  are  the  evils, — ^political,  pecuniary,  and 
monl,. — wludi  have  flov^ed  from  this  departure 
from  our  constitution.  Through  the  federal 
govanment  alone— through  it,  not  by  it— two 
miHioiis  and  a  half  of  money  have  been  lost  in 
the  last  Ibnr  months.  Thirty-two  millions  of 
public  money  vras  the  amount  in  the  deposit 
banks  whoi  they  stopped  payment ;  of  this  sum 
tweoty-fiye  millions  have  been  paid  over  to  gov- 
Ciiuueut  cre^titors,  or  transferred  to  the  States. 
Bat  how  paid,  and  how  transfSnrred  ?  In  what? 
Inrealmoiiey,  or  its  equivalent?  Not  at  all! 
But  in  the  notes  of  suq)ended  banks— in  notes 
dfifwiiated,  on  an  average,  ten  per  cent  Here 
thn  vreie  two  and  a  half  millions  lost  Who 
bote  the  lose?  The  public  creditors  and  the 
States.  Who  9uned  it?  for  where  there  is  a 
loss  to  one,  there  must  be  a  gain  to  another. 
Who  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions,  thus 
•unk  upon  the  hands  of  the  creditors  and  ^t» 
I?  The  banks  wen  the  gainers;  they 
I  it ;  the  pobl»  crecMtors  and  the  States 
lost  it ;  aad  to  the  creditors  it  was  a  forced  loss. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  consented  to  take 
it  Th^  had  no  alternative.  It  vras  that  or 
Bothing.  The  banks  forced  it  upon  the  govem- 
BWBt;  the  government  ibroed  it  upon  the  credi- 
tor. Cooaent  was  out  of  the  question.  Povrer 
ruled,  and  that  povrer  was  in  the  banks;  and 
they  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions  which 
the  States  and  the  puWe  creditons  lost 


I  do  not  pretend  to  estimate  the  moneyed 
losses,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  government 
alone,  from  the  use  of  local  bank  notes  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  including  the  war,  and 
covering  three  general  suspensions.  Leaving 
the  people  out  of  view,  as  a  field  of  losses  be- 
yond calculation,  I  confine  myself  to  the  federal 
government,  and  say,  its  losses  have  been  enor- 
mous, prodigious,  and  incalculable.  We  have 
had  three  general  stc^pages  of  the  local  banks 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-two  years.  It  is 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  in  seven  years ;  and 
who  is  to  guaranty  us  from  another,  and  from 
the  oonsequent  losses,  if  we  continue  to  receive 
their  bHls  in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  Another 
stoppage  must  come,  and  that,  reasoning  fit)m 
all  analogies,  in  less  than  seven  years  after  the 
resumption.  Many  must  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  resume,  and  would  do  better  to  wind  up  at 
once,  without  attempting  to  go  on,  vdthout  ade- 
quate means,  and  against  i^palling  obstacles; 
Anoth^  revulsion  must  come.  Thus  it  was 
after  the  last  resumption.  The  banks  recom- 
menced payments  in  1817 — in  two  years,  the 
fiiilures  were  more  disastrous  than  ever.  Thus 
it  was  in  England  after  the  long  suspension  of 
tvrenty-siz  years.  Payments  recommenced  in 
1828 — ^in  1825  the  most  desolating  crash  of 
banks  took  {dace  which  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  kingdom,  altiiough  the  Bank  of  England 
had  imported,  in  less  than  four  years,  tvirimty 
mUlions  sterlmg  in  gold, — about  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  to  recommence  upon.  Its 
effects  reached  this  country,  crushed  the  cotton 
houses  in  New  Orleans,  depressed  the  money 
market,  and  injured  all  busLuess. 

The  senators  from  New  York  and  Virginia 
(Messrs.  Tallmadge  and  Rives)  push  this  point 
of  confidence  a  little  further ;  they  address  a 
question  to  me,  and  ask  if  I  would  lose  confi- 
dence in  all  steamboats,  and  have  them  all  dis- 
carded, if  one  or  two  blew  up  in  the  Mississippi  ? 
I  ansveer  the  question  in  all  frunkness,  and  say, 
that  I  should  not  But  if,  instead  of  one  or  two 
in  the  Mississippi,  all  the  steamboats  in  the 
Union  should  blow  up  at  once — in  every  creek, 
river  and  bay — while  all  the  passengers  were 
sleeping  in  confidence,  and  the  pilots  crying  out 
all  is  well ;  if  the  wh<Ae  should  blow  up  fix)m 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  just  as  fast  as 
they  could  hear  each  other's  explosions ;  th^ 
indeed,  I  should  lose  confidence  in  th^  and 
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neyer  agun  trust  wife,  or  child,  or  my  own  foot, 
or  any  thing  not  intended  for  destruction,  on 
board  such  sympathetic  and  contagious  engines 
of  death.  I  answer  further,  and  tell  the  gentle- 
men, that  if  only  one  or  two  banks  had  stopped 
last  May  in  New  York,  I  should  not  have  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine;  but  when  the  whole  thou- 
sand stopped  at  once ;  tumbled  down  together — 
fell  in  a  lump — ^lie  there— «nd  when  ONE  of 
their  number,  by  a  sign  with  the  little  finger, 
can  make  the  whole  lie  still,  th^  indeed,  confi- 
dence is  gone !  And  this  is  the  case  with  the 
banks.  They  haye  not  only  stopped  altogether, 
but  in  a  season  of  profound  peace,  with  eighty 
millions  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  just  after 
the  annual  examinations  by  commissioners  and 
legislatiye  committees,  and  when  all  was  re- 
ported welL  With  eighty  millions  in  the  coun- 
try, they  stop  even  for  change !  It  did  not  take 
a  national  calamity — a  war — to  stop  them! 
They  fell  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity !  We 
read  of  people  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America,  who  rebuild  their  cities  on  the  same 
spot  where  earthquakes  had  overthrown  them ; 
we  are  astonished  at  their  &tuity ;  we  wonder 
that  they  will  build  again  on  the  same  perilous 
foundations.  But  these  people  haye  a  reason 
for  their  conduct ;  it  is,  that  their  cities  are  only 
destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  it  takes  an  earth- 
quake to  destroy  them ;  and  when  there  is  no 
earthquake,  they  are  safe.  But  suppose  their 
cities  fell  down  without  any  commotion  in  the 
earth,  or  the  air — fell  in  a  season  of  perfect 
calm  and  serenity — and  after  that  the  surviyors 
should  go  to  building  again  in  the  same  place ; 
would  not  all  the  world  say  that  they  were  de- 
mented, and  were  doomed  to  destruction  1  So 
of  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States  by  these 
banks.  If  it  contmues  to  use  them,  and  to  re- 
oeiye  their  notes  for  rey^iue,  after  what  has 
happened,  and  in  the  face  of  what  now  exists, 
it  argues  fatuity,  and  a  doom  to  destruction. 

Resume  when  they  will,  or  when  they  shall, 
and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  worse  for  them- 
fielyes,  the  epoch  of  resumption  is  to  be  a  peril- 
ous crisis  to  many.  This  stopping  and  resuming 
by  banks,  is  the  realization  of  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  return 
fh>m  it  FacUis  descensus  Avemi — eed  revo- 
care  gradum—hic  opus,  hie  labor  est.  Easy 
is  the  descent  into  the  regions  below,  but  to  re- 


turn !  this  is  wmk,  this  is  labor  indeed  I  Onr 
banks  haye  made  the  descent ;  they  haye  gone 
down  with  ease ;  but  to  return— to  ascend  the 
rugged  steps,  and  behold  again  the  light  above, 
how  many  will  fUter,  and  fiiU  bade  into  the 
gloomy  regions  below. 

Banks  of  chxmlation  are  banks  ci  haasard  and 
of  failure.  It  is  an  incident  of  th^  nature. 
Those  without  drculation  raidy  fiuL  That  of 
Venice  has  stood  seven  hundred  years ;  thosecf 
Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  others,  have  stood 
for  centuries.  The  Bank  of  England,  1^  great 
mother  of  banks  of  droulati(Hi,  besides  an  actual 
stoppage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  had  her 
crisis  and  convulsiim  in  average  periods  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  for  the  last  half  century — ^in 
.1783,  '93,  'QT,  1814,  '19,  '25,  '36-«nd  has  only 
been  saved  from  repeated  Mure  by  the  power- 
ful support  of  the  British  government^  and  pro- 
fuse supplies  of*exdiequer  bills.  Her  numerous 
progeny  of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  dr- 
culation  have  had  the  same  convulsions;  and 
not  being  supported  by  the  government,  have 
sunk  by  hundreds  at  a  time.  All  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  are  banks  of  drculation;  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  inherent  dangers  of  that 
class  of  banks,  and  are,  besides,  subject  to  new 
dangers  peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the 
quantity  of  their  stock  held  by  fore^ners,  the 
quantity  of  oth^  stocks  in  their  hands,  and  the 
current  foreign  balance  against  the  United 
States,  our  pt^r  system  has  become  an  ap- 
pendage to  that  of  England.  As  such,  it  so£ReES 
from  sympathy  when  the  En^h  system  suffers. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  new  doctrine  is  now 
broached — that  our  first  duty  is  to  foreigners ! 
and,  upon  this  principle,  when  the  banks  of  the 
two  countries  are  in  periL  ours  are  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  save  those  of  England ! 

The  power  of  a  few  banks  over  the  whole^ 
presents  a  new  feature  of  danger  in  our  system. 
It  consolidates  the  banks  of  the  whole  Union 
into  one  mass,  and  subjects  them  to  one  fate, 
and  that  fiite  to  be  decided  by  a  few,  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  rest.  An  unknown 
divan  of  bankers  sends  forth  an  edict  which 
sweeps  over  the  empire,  crosses  the  lines  <tf 
States  with  the  facility  of  a  Turkish  firman, 
prostrating  all  State  institutions,  breaking  up 
all  engagements,  and  levelling  all  law  before  it 
This  is  consolidation  of  a  kind  which  the  genius 
of  Patrick  Henry  had  not  even  conceived.    But 
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wlifle  this  finnan  is  thus  potent  and  Irresistible 
tnr  prostration,  it  is  impotent  and  poweriess  for 
xesnrreetion.  It  goes  out  in  Tain,  Indding  the 
prostrate  banks  to  rise.  Ave/opowerinterrenes. 
One  Toioe  is  sufficient  to  keep  all  down;  andthns 
we  baye  seen  (me  word  from  Pbiladelphia  an- 
nihilste  tbo  New  York  proportion  for  resomp- 
tion,  and  condemn  the  many  solrent  banks  to 
the  oontinnation  <^  a  condition  as  mortifying  to 
their  foelings  as  it  is  iiijarioas  to  their  Aitore 
Interests. 

Again,  from  the  mode  of  dmng  business  among 
Ofor  banks—using  each  other's  paper  to  bank 
upon,  instead  of  holding  each  other  to  weekly 
settlements,  and  liquidation  of  balances  in  spede, 
and  from  the  fiital  practice  ci  issuing  notes  at 
one  place,  payable  at  anothei^-nmr  banks  hare 
all  become  links  of  one  chain,  the  strength  of  the 
whole  being  dependent  on  the  strength  of  eadi. 
A  few  goTem  alL  Whether  it  is  to  foil,  or  to 
resume,  the  few  govern ;  and  not  only  the  few, 
but  the  weak.  A  few  weak  banks  foil ;  a  panic 
ensues,  and  the  rest  shut  up;  many  strong  ones 
are  ready  to  resume ;  the  weak  are  not  ready, 
and  the  strong  must  wait.  Thus  the  principles 
cf  safety,  and  the  rules  of  goremment,  are  re- 
versed. The  weak  gorem  the  strong;  the  bad 
govern  the  good ;  and  the  insirfvent  govern  the 
solvent.  This  is  our  system,  if  system  itcan  be 
called,  which  has  no  feature  of  consistency,  no 
]Nrinciple  of  safety,  and  wludi  is  nothing  but  the 
floating  a{^)endage  of  a  fweign  and  overpower- 
ing system. 

The  federal  government  and  its  creditors  have 
suffered  great  pecuniary  losses  from  the  use  of 
these  banks  and  their  paper;  they  must  ccm- 
tinue  to  sustain  such  losses  if  they  continue  to 
use  such  depositories  and  to  receive  such  T^ttper. 
The  pecuniary  losses  have  hem,  now  ai«,  and 
must  be  hereafter  great ;  but,  great  as  they  have 
been,  now  are,  and  may  be  hereafter,  aU  that 
loss  is  nothing  compared  to  the  political  dangers 
irhidi  flow  from  the  same  source.  These  dan- 
gers affect  the  life  of  the  government  They  go 
to  its  existence.  They  involve  anarchy,  con- 
fbsion,  violence,  dissolution!  They  go  to 
deprive  the  govemmoit  of  support — of  the 
means  of  living ;  they  strip  it  in  an  instant  of 
every  shilling  of  revemM,  and  leave  it  penniless, 
helpless,  lifeless.  The  late  stoppage  might  have 
broken  up  the  government,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  people  to  theb  in- 
stitutions and  the  eighty  millions  of  specie  which 


Qeneral  Jackson  had  accumulated  in  the  coun- 
try. That  st<^qpage  presented  a  peculiar  feature 
<^  peril  whidi  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public;  it  was  the  stoppage  of  the 
sums  standing  in  the  names  of  disbursing 
officers,  and  wanted  for  daify  payments  in  aU 
the  branches  of  the  public  service.  These  sums 
amounted  to  about  five  millions  of  dollan. 
They  had  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  they 
were  no  longer  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States;  they  had  gone  faito  the  hands  of 
innumerable  officers  and  agents,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Unkm,  and  were  temporarily,  and  for  mere 
safe-keeping  horn  djuy  to  day,  lodged  with  these 
deposit  banks,  to  be  incessantly  paid  out  to 
those  who  were  doing  work  and  labor,  perfcHm* 
ing  contracts,  or  rfaidering  service,  dvil  or  mili- 
tary, to  the  country.  These  five  milli<ms  were 
stof^wd  with  the  rest!  In  an  instant,  as  if  by 
enchantment,  every  dLibursing  officer,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  was  stripped  <^  the  money 
which  he  was  going  to  pay  out !  All  officers  of 
the  government,  high  and  low,  the  whole  army 
and  navy,  all  the  laborers  and  contractors,  post 
offices  and  all,  were  suddenly,  instantaneously, 
left  without  pay;  and  consequently  without  sub- 
sistence. It  was  tantamount  to  a  disbandment 
of  the  entire  government.  It  was  like  a  decree 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  body  pcditic.  It  was 
celebrated  as  a  victory— «s  a  conquest — as  a 
triumph,  over  the  government  The  least  that 
vraa  expected  was  an  immediate  civil  revolution 
— the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party,  the 
diange  of  administration,  the  reascension  of  the 
federal  party  to  power,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  condemned  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
These  consequences  were  counted  upon;  and 
that  they  did  not  ha|^>en  was  solely  owing  to 
the  eighty  millions  of  hard  money  which  kept 
up  a  standard  of  value  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
vented the  dishonored  bank  notes  from  sinking 
too  low  to  be  used  by  the  community.  But  it  is 
not  merely  stof^Mge  of  the  banks  that  we  have 
to  fear:  collisions  with  the  States  may  ensue. 
State  legislatures  may  sanction  the  stoppage, 
withhold  the  poor  right  of  suing,  and  thus  in- 
terpose thdr  authority  between  the  federal 
government  and  its  revenues.  This  has  already 
h^ypened,  not  in  hostility  to  the  government, 
but  in  protection  of  themselves ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  same  as  if  the  intention  had  been 
hostile.  It  was  interposition  between  the 
federal  government  and  its  depositories ;  it  was 
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depmation  of  reTenne;  it  was  an  act  therecnr- 
lenoe  of  which  should  be  caraftilly  guarded 
i^gainat  in  fbtuie. 

This  ia  what  we  have  aeen;  this  is  a  danger 
which  we  have  just  escaped;  and  if  tbaae  banks 
shall  be  continned  as  depositories  of  public 
money,  or,  which  is  just  the  same  thing,  if  the 
government  shall  continue  to  receive  thdr 
^  pi^r  promises  to  paj,"  the  same  danger  may 
be  seen  again,  and  imder  ftr  more  critical  dr- 
oomstanoea.  A  similar  stoppage  of  the  banks 
maj  take  place  again — will  inevitably  take 
place  again— «tid  it  may  be  when  there  is  little 
qtede  in  the  comitry,  <Nr  when  war  prevails.  All 
history  is  fall  of  examples  of  armiee  and  navies 
revolting  for  want  of  pay;  all  history  is  fall  of 
examjto  of  military  and  natal  operations  mis- 
carried for  want  of  money ;  all  history  is  flill  of  in- 
stances of  gov emments  orertnnied  from  d^dts 
of  reyenne  and  derangements  of  finances.  And 
are  we  to  expose  oorsdyes  reddessly,  and  with 
oar  eyes  open,  to  sndi  dangers?  Andareweto 
stake  the  life  and  death  of  this  govcfnmeiit  upon 
the  hacards  and  contingencies  of  banking— and 
<^  such  banking  as  exists  in  these  United  States? 
Are  we  to  subject  the  existence  of  this  govern* 
ment  to  the  stoppages  of  the  banks,  whether 
those  stoppages  result  from  misfortune,  impro- 
vidence, or  bad  faith?  Are  we  to  sulject  this 
great  and  glorious  political  fiibric,  the  work  of 
so  many  wise  and  patriotic  heads,  to  be  de- 
molished in  an  instant^  and  by  an  unseen  hand? 
Are  we  to  suffer  the  machinery  and  the  woric- 
ing  of  our  boasted  constitution  to  be  arrested 
by  a  spring-catch,  applied  in  the  dark  ?  Are 
men,  vrith  pens  sticking  behind  thdr  ears,  to  be 
allowed  to  put  an  end  to  this  republic  ?  No, 
sir !  never.  K  we  are  to  perish  prematurely,  let 
us  at  least  hav^  a  death  worthy  of  a  great 
nation ;  let  us  at  least  have  a  field  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  heroes  and  of  patriots,  and  oonso- 
crated  forever  to  the  memory  <^  a  subverted 
empire.  Rome  had  her  Pharsalia — Greece  her 
Ohseronea — and  many  barbarian  kingdoms  have 
given  inmuHrtalily  to  the  sj^i  on  which  they 
expired ;  and  shall  this  great  republic  be  sub- 
jected to  extinction  on  the  contingencies  of  trade 
and  banking? 

But  what  excuse,  what  apology,  what  justi- 
fication have  we  for  surrendering,  abandoning, 
and  losing  the  precise  advantage  for  which  the 
present  constitution  was  formed?    What  was 


that  advantage-  what  the  leadmg  and  govern- 
ing olgeet,  which  led  to  the  aband<mment  of  the 
<M  ccMifederation,  and  induced  the  adoptkm  of 
the  present  foim  of  government?  ItwasieT»> 
nue!  independent  revenue!  a  revenue  under 
tiie  absolute  control  ci  this  government^  and 
fine  fi!om  the  action  of  the  States.  This  was 
the  motive — the  leading  and  the  governing  mo-> 
tive— whkh  led  to  the  formationof  this  goveni- 
ment.  The  reason  was,  that  the  old  confodera* 
tlon,  being  d^iendent  upon  the  States,  was 
often  left  without  money.  This  state  of  being 
was  incompatible  with  its  existence ;  it  deprived 
it  of  all  power;  its  ind)eci]ity  was  a  proverb. 
To  extricate  it  frtna  that  condition  was  the  de- 
signs—and the  cardinal  design— of  the  new  con- 
stitution. An  independent  revenue  was  given 
to  it— independent,  even,  of  the  States.  Is  it 
not  suicidal  to  surrender  that  iudependenoc^ 
and  to  surrender  it,  not  to  States,  but  to  money 
corporations?  What  does  hist<»y  record  of  the 
penury  and  moneyed  destitution  of  the  old  coo- 
federation,  conqjarable  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
revenues  of  this  government  in  May  last?  wbem 
the  banks  shut  down,  in  one  nighty  upon  a  rev- 
enue, in  hand,  of  thirty-two  millionsi  even 
upon  that  which  was  in  the  names  of  disbursing 
officers,  and  refuse  a  nine-pence,  ot  a  pioaiUon 
in  money,  firam  that  day  to  this?  What  is 
there  in  the  history  of  the  old  confederation 
comparable  to  this?  The  old  confederation 
was  dten  reduced  low — often  near  empty- 
handed — ^but  never  saw  itself  stripped  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  endianlment,  of  tens  <^  mil- 
lions, and  heard  the  shout  of  triumph  thun- 
dered over  its  head,  and  the  notes  of  exultation 
sung  over  its  supposed  destruction !  Yet,  this 
is  vriiat  we  have  seen — ^what  WB  now  see— from 
having  surrendered  to  corporations  our  moneyed 
independence,  and  unwisely  abandoned  the  pr^ 
dse  advantage  whidi  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
federal  government. 

I  do  not  go  into  the  moral  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  too  obvious,  too  impressive,  too 
grave,  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  one. 
Demoraliaation  follows  in  the  train  of  an  un- 
convertible p^)er  money.  The  whole  com- 
munity becomes  exposed  to  a  moral  pestilence. 
Every  individual  becomes  the  victim  of  scmie 
imposition  ;  and,  in  self-defence,  imposes  upon 
some  one  else.  The  weak,  the  ignorant,  the 
uninformed,  the  necessitous,  are  the  suffiuers ; 
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ttiB  cnfty  and  the  opalent  are  the  gainert. 
The  eril  aitgmeiits  until  the  monl  mnue  of  the 
oommumtj,  reroltiiig  at  the  frif^tftil  aoonimi- 
Istkm  of  fraud  and  miaary,  applies  the  radieal 
femed J  ai  total  refonn. 

Thus,  pecmiiarjr,  pditioal,  and  moral  oon- 
aderatknia  require  the  gorenunent  to  retrace 
its  steps,  to  return  to  first  princtides,  and  to 
restore  its  fiscal  action  to  the  safe  and  sdid 
pathoftheo<jnstitation.  Beimn  is  demanded. 
It  is  called  for  h j  ereiy  puhlic  and  hj  every 
prirate  consideration.  Now  is  the  tnne  to 
make  it  The  connection  between  Bank  and 
State  is  actually  dissdred.  It  is  dissdved  by 
operation  of  law,  and  by  the  delinquency  of 
these  institutions.  They  haye  forfeited  the 
ri^t  to  the  deposits,  and  lost  the  {nirilege  c^ 
paying  the  revenue  in  their  notes,  by  ceasing  to 
pay  spede.  The  gOYemmen^  is  now  going  on 
without  than,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  the 
appropriate  legislation  to  perpetuate  the  diroroe 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  already  taken  place. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act;  this  the  moment  to 
restore  the  oonstitational  currency  to  the  fed- 
eral goyemment;  to  restore  the  custody  of  the 
puhlic  moneys  to  national  keepers ;  and  to  ayoid, 
in  time  to  come,  the  calamitous  reyulsions  and 
perilous  catastrophes  of  1814, 1819,  and  1837. 

And  what  is  the  obstade  to  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  so  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
safety  of  the  republic  and  the  wdfere  of  the 
people,  and  so  earnestly  recommended  to  us  by 
the  chief  magistrate?  What  is  the  obstade— 
what  the  pow^  that  counteryaHs  the  Ezecutiye 
leoommendation,  pMralyaes  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  stays  the  march  of  reform!  The 
banks— the  banks— the  banks,  are  this  dwta- 
de,  and  this  power.  They  set  up  the  preten- 
sion to  force  their  paper  into  the  federal  Treas- 
ury, and  to  force  themselyes  to  be  ccmstituted 
that  Treasury.  Though  now  badoupt^  thdr 
paper  dishonored,  thdr  doors  dosed  against 
ereditors,  eyery  public  and  eyery  private  obli- 
9ition  violated,  still  they  arrogate  a  sui«emaqr 
over  this  federal  government ;  they  demand  the 
guardianship  of  the  puUic  moneys,  and  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  a  federal  currency ;  and, 
though  too  weak  to  pay  their  debts,  they  are 
strong  enough  to  throttle  this  government^  and 
to  bdd  in  doubtfbl  suspense  the  issue  of  their 
vast  pretensions. 

The  President)  in  his 


four  thin^i :  flrst,  to  disoontimie  the  reoepikm 
of  locd  bank  paper  fai  payment  of  federal  does  I 


secondly,  to  discontinue  the 


banks  as 


depodt<Nries  of  the  publie  moneys ;  thirdly,  to 
make  the  ftitnre  ooUectk>n  and  disbursenicnt  of 
the  publie  moneys  in  gold  and  silver;  fourthly, 
to  take  the  keeping  of  the  pubtte  moneys  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  officers. 

What  is  there  in  tUs  but  a  return  to  the 
words  and  meanhig  of  the  constttntion,  nd  a 
CQuformity  to  the  ptactioe  of  the  government  in 
the  first  years  of  President  Washhigton's  ad- 
ministration t  When  this  federal  government 
was  first  tonatdy  there  was  no  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  kcd  banks,  except  three 
wnrth  of  the  Potomac  By  the  act  of  1789,  the 
revenues  were  directed  to  be  collected  in  gdd 
and  silver  edn  only ;  and  it  was  usually  drawn 
out  of  the  hands  of  coUectcrs  by  drafts  drawn 
upon  them,  pi^able  at  sight.  It  was  a  most 
effiwtual  way  of  drawing  money  out  of  their 
hands ;  hr  more  so  than  an  order  to  deposit  in 
banks;  for  the  drafts  must  be  paid,  or  pn^ 
tested,  at  si^t,  vHiile  the  order  to  deposit  may 
be  eluded  under  various  pretexts. 

The  rif^t  and  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  its  own  moneys  in  its  own  hands, 
results  fh>m  first  principles,  and  flrom  the  great 
law  of  sdf-pieseiTatkm.  Every  tldng  dse  that 
bekmgs  to  her,  she  keeps  herself;  and  why  not 
keep  that  also^  without  which  every  thii^  else 
isnothingi  Armsandships — ^provisions, muni- 
tions, and  supplies  of  every  kind— «re  kq>t  in 
the  hands  of  government  officers;  money  is  the 
sinew  of  war,  and  why  leave  this  dnew  exposed 
to  be  cut  by  any  careless  or  fUthless  lumdt 
Money  is  the  support  and  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment—the breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  why 
leave  this  sqpport-^this  breath— to  the  custody 
of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  contrd  t  How 
absurd  to  place  our  sh^our  arms,  our  mHi- 
taiy  and  naval  supplies  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  oould  relbse  to  deliver  them  when  re- 
quested, and  put  the  government  to  a  suit  al 
law  to  recover  their  ponession !  IBvery  body 
sees  the  absurdity  of  this;  but  to  place  our 
money  in  the  same  condition,  and,  moreover,  to 
subject  it  to  the  vkissitudes  of  trade  and  the 
perils  of  bankmg^  is  still  more  absurd;  kftitk 
the  life  blood,  without  whkdi  the  government 
cannot  life  the  oB,  without  which  no  part  of 
its  machinery  can  move. 
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Englftnd,  with  all  her  banks,  tnists  none  of 
them  with  the  collection,  keeping,  and  disburse- 
ment of  her  public  moneys.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  paid  a  specific  sum  to  manage  the 
public  debt ',  but  the  reyenue  is  collected  and 
disbursed  through  subordinate  collectors  and 
receivers  general;  and  these  receivers  general 
are  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  because 
the  government  wiU  not  suffer  its  revenue  to 
be  operated  upon  by  any  law  except  its  own 
wilL  In  France,  subordinate  collectors  and 
receivers  general  collect,  keep,  and  disburse  the 
public  moneys.  If  they  deposit  any  thing  in 
banks,  it  is  at  tiieir  own  risk.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  England.  A  bank  deposit  by  an  offi- 
cer is  at  the  risk  of  himself  and  his  securities. 
Too  much  of  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of 
banking  is  known  in  these  countries  to  permit 
^e  government  ever  to  jeopard  its  revenues  in 
their  keeping.  All  this  is  shown,  toUj  and  at 
large,  in  a  public  document  now  on  our  tables. 
And  who  does  not  recognize  in  these  collectors 
and  receivers  general  of  France  and  England, 
the  ancient  Roman  officers  of  qusdstors  and  pro- 
quBBstors?  These  fiscal  officers  of  France  and 
England  are  derivations  from  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions; and  the  same  are  found  in  all  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  which  were  for- 
merly, like  France  and  Britain,  provinces  of  the 
Ronum  empire.  The  meunire  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  our  future 
safety,  by  complying  with  our  own  constitution, 
and  conforming  to  the  practice  c^  all  nations, 
great  or  small,  ancient  or  modem. 

Coming  nearer  home,  and  looking  into  our 
own  early  history,  what  were  the  ^'  continental 
treasurers"  of  the  confederatbn,  and  the  "pro- 
vincial treasurers  and  collectors,"  provided  for 
as  early  as  July,  1775,  but  an  imitation  of  the 
French  and  English  systems,  and  very  near  the 
plan  which  we  propose  now  to  re-establish  I 
These  continental  treasurers,  and  there  were 
two  of  them  at  first,  though  afterwards  reduced 
to  one,  were  the  receivers  general ;  the  provin- 
cial treasurers  and  collect<Mn  were  th^  subor- 
dinates. By  these  officers  the  public  moneys 
were  collected,  kept,  and  disbursed;  for  th«:« 
were  no  banks  then !  and  all  government  drafts 
were  drawn  directly  upon  these  officers.  This 
Buajfie  plan  worked  well  during  the  Revolution, 
and  afterwards,  until  the  new  government  was 
formed;  and  continued  to  woric,  with  a  mere 


change  of  names  and  forms,  daring  the  first 
years  of  Washington's  administration,  and  until 
General  Hamilton's  bank  machinery  got  into 
play.  This  bill  only  proposes  to  re-establish, 
in  substance,  tiie  system  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  Congress  of  the  coolederation,  and  of  the 
first  years  of  Washington's  administration. 

Thud  bill  reported  bj  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  [Mr,  Wright  of  New  York] 
presents  the  details  of  the  plan  for  accomplish- 
ing this  great  result.  That  bill  has  been  printed 
and  read.  Its  simplicity,  economy,  and  efficieii- 
cy  strike  the  sense  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  anni- 
hilate without  aigument,  the  most  formidaUe 
arguments  of  ezpaise  and  patronage,  which  had 
been  conceived  against  it.  The  present  officers, 
the  present  mints,  and  one  or  two  more  mints 
in  the  South,  in  the  West^  and  in  the  North, 
complete  the  plan.,  lliere  will  be  no  necessity 
to  cany  masses  of  hard  money  fh>m  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Union  to  another.  Qovemment  drafts 
will  make  the  transfer  without  moving  a  dollar. 
A  government  draft  upon  a  national  mint,  win 
be  the  highest  order  of  Mils  of  exdiange.  Mo- 
ney wanted  by  the  government  in  one  place, 
will  be  exchanged,  through  merchants,  for  mo- 
ney in  another  place.  Thus  it  has  been  fyt 
thousands  of  years,  and  will  for  ever  be.  We 
read  in  Cicero's  letters  that,  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Cilicia^  in  Asia  Minor,  he  directed  his 
qwBStor  to  deposit  the  tribute  of  the  province  in 
Antiodi,  and  exchange  it  for  money  in  Rome 
with  merchants  engaged  in  the  Oriental  trade, 
of  whidi  Antioch  was  one  of  the  emporiums. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  is  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation,  or  to  admit  of 
comment* 

We  are  taunted  with  these  treasury  notes ;  it 
seems  to  be  matter  of  triumph  that  ^e  govern- 
ment is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  them  ; 
but  with  what  justice  ?  And  how  soon  can  any 
government  that  wishes  it,  emerge  fixmi  tto 
wretchedness  of  depreciated  paper,  and  stand 
erect  on  the  solid  foundations  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver? How  long  will  it  take  any  respectable 
government,  that  so  wills  it,  to  accomplish  this 
great  change  ?  Our  own  history,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  answers  the  question ;  and 
more  recently,  and  more  strikingly,  the  history 
of  France  answers  it  also.  I  speak  of  the 
I  French  finances  firom  1800  to  1807 ;  from  tiw 
I  commencraient  of  the  consulate  to  the  peace  of 
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TSkiL  This  wonderfbl  period  is  replete  with 
iartroction  on  the  subject  of  flnanoe  and  curren- 
cy. The  whole  period  is  fbll  of  mstmction; 
fat  I  csn  onlj  seise  two  views— 4he  beginning 
flid  the  end — and,  for  the  sake  (^  predsion,  will 
read  what  I  propose  to  present  I  read  from 
BigDon,  aathor  of  the  dyil  and  diplomatic  his- 
toij  of  France  during  the  consulate  and  the  first 
jma  of  the  empire ;  written  at  the  testamen- 
tuy  request  of  the  Emperor  h]msel£ 

After  stating  that  the  ezpenditores  of  tiie  re- 
pridic  were  six  hundred  millions  of  francs — 
•bcmt  one  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars — 
when  Bonaparte  became  First  Consul,  the  histo- 
nan  proceeds: 

^At  hi$  arrival  at  poww^  a  mm  of  160,000 
frmna  in  m&ney  [about  $82,000]  «mm  all  that 
ike  public  ehetU  contained.  In  tne  imposs&nli- 
iff  ^fneeting  ^s  current  eertiee  by  the  ordifUh 
ry  receipte^  the  Directorial  Qotemment  had  re- 
toried  to  ruinous  expedimUSj  and  had  thrown 
into  circulation  bilU  of  various  values^  and 
whicksiskk  upon  the  spot  fifty  to  eighty  per 
eent  A  fart  qf  the  arrearayee  had  been  die- 
charged  %n  biUs  two-thirdB  on  credit^  payable  to 
the  bearer,  but  which,  in  fact,  the  treasury  was 
not  able  to  pay  when  due.  The  remaining 
ikM  lad  been  inscribed  in  the  greoit  booh,  un^ 
der  ike  name  ^  consolidated  third.  For  the 
payment  qf  the  forced  requisitions  to  which 
thUu  had  oeen  ooliged  to  have  recourse,  there 
had  been  issued  bills  receivable  in  payment  of 
the  re^cMus.  Finally,  the  government,  in  order 
to  satiny  ike  most  imperious  wants,  gave  orders 
upon  the  reeeicers  general,  deliverea  in  advance 
to  contractors,  which  they  negotiated  b^ore 
they  began  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  which 
they  were  the  payment, ^^ 

This,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  was  the  condition  of 
tiM  French  finances  when  Bonaparte  became 
First  Consul  at  the  dose  ofthe  year  1799.  The 
cufieuey  was  in  the  same  condition — no  spe- 
de— a  degraded  enrrency  of  assignats,  ruinous- 
ly depreciated,  and  issued  as  low  as  ten  sous. 
Tbtt  great  man  immediately  began  to  restore 
crder  to  Uie  finances,  and  solidity  to  the  curren- 
qr.  HappQy  a  peace  of  three  years  enabled  him 
to  oomp^  the  great  woi^  before  he  was  called 
to  edebrate  the  immortal  campaigns  ending  at 
Aasteriits,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  At  the  end 
of  three  years-— before  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens — the  finances  and  the  currency  were 
nsloied  to  order  and  to  solidify  \  and,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  when  the  rast  establidiments, 
nd  the  internal  ameliorations  of  the  imperial 


government,  had  carried  the  annual  expenses  to 
eight  hundred  millions  of  frimcs,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  dollars;  the  same 
historian  copying  the  words  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  thus  speaks  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
cnrren<y: 

''  The  resources  cf  the  State  have  increased 
beyond  its  wants;  the  public  chests  are  full ; 
all  payments  a/re  made  at  the  day  named;  the 
orders  upon  the  public  treasury  have  become  the 
most  approved  bills  cf  exchange.  The  finances 
a/re  in  the  most  happy  condition  ;  France  alone, 
among  all  ^  States  of  Europe,  has  no  paper 
money?^ 

What  a  picture !  how  dmply,  how  powerfbl- 
ly  drawn!  and  what  a  change  in  six  years! 
Public  chests  fiill— payments  made  to  the  day — 
orders  on  the  treasury  the  best  bills  of  exchange 
— France  alone,  of  iJl  Europe,  haying  no  paper 
money ;  meamng  no  gOTemment  paper  money, 
for  there  were  bank  notes  of  five  hundred  francs, 
and  one  thousand  francs.  A  goremment  reve- 
nue of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
was  paid  in  gold  and  silver ;  a  hard  money  cur- 
rency, of  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, saturated  all  parts  of  France  with  specie, 
and  made  gold  and  silver  the  every  day  curren- 
cy of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  em- 
pire. These  great  results  were  the  work  of  six 
years,  and  were  accomplished  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  gradually  requiring  hard  money  pay- 
ments—gradually calling  in  the  assignats— in- 
creasing the  branch  mints  to  fourteen,  and  lim- 
iting the  Bank  of  France  to  an  issue  of  large 
notes— -five  hundred  firancs  and  upwards.  This 
simple  process  produced  these  results,  and  thus 
stands  the  Frendi  currency  at  this  day ;  for  the 
naticm  has  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  untoudied 
the  finandal  system  of  Bonaparte. 

I  have  repeatedly  given  it  as  my  opini<ni— 
many  of  my  speeches  dedare  it — that  the 
French  currency  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
has  hard  money  for  the  government ;  hard  mo- 
ney for  the  common  dealings  of  the  people ;  and 
large  notes  for  large  transactions.  This  curren- 
cy has  enabled  France  to  stand  two  invasions, 
the  ravaging  of  300,000  men,  two  changes  oi  dy- 
nasty, and  the  payment  of  a  milliard  of  contri- 
butions ;  and  all  without  any  commotion  or  re- 
vulsion in  trade.  It  has  saved  her  from  the 
revulsions  which  have  aflOicted  England  and  our 
America  for  so  many  years.    It  has  saved  her 
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from  expansions,  oonintctioDs,  and  mmoos  flno- 
tofttions  of  price.  It  has  eared  her,  for  near 
fortjr  years,  from  a  debate  <mi  currency.  It  has 
sayed  her  eyen  from  the  knowledge  of  our  sweet- 
scented  phrases:  ** sound  currency — unsound 
currency;  plethoric, dropsical, inflated, bloated ; 
the  money  market  tight  to-day— a  little  easier 
this  morning;"  and  all  such  yerbiage,  which 
the  haberdashers'  boys  rqf)eat  It  has  sayed 
France  from  eyen  a  discussion  on  currency; 
while  in  England,  and  with  us,  it  is  banks! 
banks!  banks! — morning,  noon,  and  night; 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  leyant^  and  cou- 
chant;  sitting,  or  standing ;  at  home,  or  abroad ; 
steamboat)  or  railroad  car ;  in  Congress,  or  out 
of  Congress,  it  is  all  the  same  thing :  banks — 
banks — banks;  currency — currency — curren- 
cy; meaning,  all  the  while,  paper  money  and 
shin-plasters;  until  our  yery  brains  seem  as 
if  they  would  be  conyerted  into  lampblack  and 
rags. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  dispenses  with  the 
ftirther  use  of  banks  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  In  that  it  has  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. Four  times  heretofore,  and  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions,  I  haye  made  propositions  to 
accomplish  a  part  of  the  same  purpose.  First, 
in  proposmg  an  amendment  to  the  deposit  bill 
of  1836,  by  which  the  mint,  and  the  branch 
mints,  were  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  deposi- 
tories ;  secondly y  in  proposing  that  the  public 
moneys  here,  at  the  seat  <^  Qoyemment,  should 
be  kept  and  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer ;  thirdly, 
by  proposing  that  a  preference,  in  receiying  the 
<kposits,  should  be  giyen  to  such  banks  as  should 
cease  to  be  banks  of  circulation ;  fourthly,  in  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  bank  agency  in 
Missouri,  and  proposing  that  the  moneys  there 
should  be  drawn  direct  from  the  hands  of  the 
receiyers.  Three  of  these  propositions  are  now 
included  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate ;  and  the 
whole  object  at  which  they  partially  aimed  is 
fblly  embraced.  I  am  for  the  measure— Ailly, 
oordially,  earnestly  for  it 

Congress  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perfonn  in  re- 
fimning  thelOnances,  and  the  currency ;  for  the 
ruin  of  both  has  resulted  from  federal  legisla- 
tion, and  federal  administration.  The  States  at 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  deliyered  a 
solid  currency— I  will  not  say  sound,  for  that 
word  implies  subject  to  unsoundness,  to  rotten- 
ness, and  to  death— but  they  deliyerad  a  boM 


currency,  one  not  liable  to  disease,  to  this  fede- 
ral goyemment  They  started  the  new  govenh 
ment  frir  upon  gold  and  silyer.  The  first  act 
of  Cimgress  attested  this  great  &ct;  foritmade 
the  reyenues  payable  in  gold  and  silyer  coin 
only.  Thus  the  States  ddiyered  a  solid  civ- 
rem^  to  this  goyemment,  and  they  reserred 
the  same  currenoy  for  themselyes;  and  they 
proyided  constitutional  sanctiomi  to  guard  both. 
The  thing  to  be  sayed,  and  the  power  to  sayt  i^ 
was  giyen  to  this  goyerament  by  the  States; 
and  in  the  hands  of  this  goyemment  it  became 
deteriorated.  The  first  great  error  was  Qenenl 
Hamilton's  construction  of  the  act  of  1789,  by 
which  he  nullified  that  act,  and  oyertunied  the 
statute  and  the  constitution  together.  The 
next  great  error  was  the  establishment  of  a  Mr 
tional  bank  of  circulation,  with  authority  to  pqr 
all  the  public  dues  in  its  own  paper.  This  ooo- 
firmed  the  oyerthrow  of  the  constitntioD,  and 
of  the  statute  of  1789 ;  and  it  set  the  &tal  ex- 
ample to  the  States  to  make  banks,  and  to  n- 
ceiye  their  papw  for  public  dues,  as  the  United 
States  had  done.  This  was  the  origfai  of  the 
eyil — this  the  origin  of  the  oyerthrow  of  the 
solid  currency  which  the  States  had  deliyered  to 
the  federal  goyemment.  It  was  the  Hamilton 
nian  policy  that  did  the  mischief ;  and  the  state 
of  things  in  1837,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  that 
policy.  It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  it — to  retain 
to. the  constitution  and  the  statute  of  1789,  and 
to  confine  the  federal  Treasury  to  the  hard  mo- 
ney which  was  intended  for  it. 

I  repeat)  this  is  a  measure  of  reform,  wo^ 
tiiy  to  be  oJled  a  reformation.  It  goes  back  to 
a  frmdamental  abuse,  nearly  coeyal  with  the 
foundation  <^  the  goyemment.  Two  egoda 
haye  occurred  for  the  reformation  of  this  abuser 
one  was  lost,  the  other  is  now  in  jeopardy. 
Mr.  Madison's  administration  committed  a  great 
error  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  not  reriyiog 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  for  the  federal 
Treasury,  and  especially  the  gokl  currency. 
That  error  threw  the  Treasury  back  upon  the 
local  bank  paper.  This  pi^r  quickly  fitfled, 
and  out  of  that  failure  grew  the  second  United 
States  Bank.  Those  who  put  down  the  second 
United  States  Bank,  warned  by  the  calamity, 
determined  to  aydd  the  enor  of  Mr.  Madison's 
administration:  they  determined  to  increase 
the  stodc  of  specie,  and  to  renye  the  gdd  oir- 
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caSMikm^  which  had  been  dead  for  thirty  years. 
The  aoeonmlation  of  eighty  millioiis  in  the  brief 
sftice  oi  fire  years,  fifteen  millions  of  it  in  gold, 
attest  the  sincerity  of  their  design,  and  tbe  fa- 
cility of  its  execution.  The  country  was  going 
on  at  the  rate  <^  an  average  mcrease  of  twelve 
BuDitnis  of  specie  per  annum,  when  the  general 
itoppi^es  of  the  banks  in  May  last,  the  expor- 
tation of  specie,  and  the  imposition  of  irredeem- 
aUe  pKper  upon  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple^ seemed  to  announce  the  total  &ilure  of  the 
phm.  But  it  was  a  seeming  only.  The  impe- 
tus given  to  the  specie  policy  still  prevails,  and 
fire  millions  are  added  to  the  stock  during  the 
present  fiscal  year.  So  fiur,  then,  as  the  coun- 
teraction of  the  government  policy,  and  the 
tappreBOon  of  the  constitutional  currency,  might 
hare  been  expected  to  result  firom  that  stop- 
page, the  calculation  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  dis^pointed.  The  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  our  hundred  millions  of  exportable  produce, 
are  giving  the  victory  to  the  glorious  policy  of 
our  late  illustrious  President  The  other  great 
ooDsequences  expected  to  result  from  that  stop- 
page, namely,  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  change  <^  administration, 
the  overthrow  of  the  republican  party,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  federal  dynasty,  all  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  lair  way  to  total  miscarriage ; 
but  tbe  objects  are  too  dazzling  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  party  interested,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  finances  and  the  currency,  is  still  the  cher- 
ished road  to  success.  The  miscalled  Bank  of 
tiie  United  States,  the  soul  of  the  federal  dynas- 
ty, and  the  anchor  of  its  hopes— believed  by 
many  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  stop- 
pages m  May,  and  known  by  all  to  be  at  the 
head  of  non-resumption — ^now  displays  her  pol- 
icy on  this  floor ;  it  is  to  compel  the  repetition 
of  the  error  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration ! 
Knowing  that  from  the  repetition  of  this  error 
■Qst  come  the  repetition  of  the  catastrophes  of 
1814, 1819,  and  1837 ;  and  out  of  these  catas- 
trof^es  to  extract  a  new  clamor  for  the  revivi- 
ication  of  hersel£  This  is  her  line  of  conduct ; 
ind  to  this  Ime,  the  conduct  of  all  her  friends 
ooofi)nn8.  With  one  heart,  one  mind,  one 
voiee,  they  labor  to  cut  off  gokl  and  silver  from 
toe  federal  government,  and  to  impose  paper 
i^w  it !  they  labor  to  deprive  it  of  the  keeping 
of  its  own  revenues,  and  to  place  them  again 
where  they  have  been  so  often  lost  I    This  is 
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the  conduct  of  that  bank  and  its  friends.  Let 
us  imitate  their  zeal,  their  unanimity,  and  their 
perseverance.  The  amendment  and  the  bil^ 
now  before  the  Senate,  embodies  our  policy. 
Let  us  cany  them,  and  the  republic  is  safe. 

The  extra  session  had  been  called  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  federal  treasury,  and  had 
done  so  by  authorizing  an  issue  of  treasury 
notes.  That  object  being  accomplished,  and 
the  great  measures  for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and 
State,  and  for  the  sole  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
federal  payments,  having  been  recommended 
and  commenced,  the  session  a^oumed* 


.CHAPTER   XVI. 

FIBST  REOULAB  SESSION  UNDER  MS.  TAN  BTT- 
BEN^  ADMINISTRATION :  HIS  MESSAGE. 

A  BBisr  interval  of  two  months  only  inter- 
vened between  the  adjournment  of  the  called  ses- 
sion and  the  meeting  of  the  regular  one ;  and  the 
general  state  of  the  public  affitirs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  being  essentially  the  same  at  both 
periods,  left  no  new  or  extraordinary  measurea 
for  the  President  to  recommend.  With  foreign 
powers  we  were  on  good  terms,  the  settlement 
of  all  our  long-standing  complaints  und^  Gen- 
eral Jackson^s  administration  having  left  us 
free  from  the  foreign  controversies  which  gave 
trouble ;  and  on  that  head  the  message  had  lit- 
tle but  what  was  agreeable  to  communicate. 
Its  topics  were  principally  confined  to  home 
affairs,  and  that  part  of  these  affaira  which  were 
connected  with  the  banks.  That  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  still  called  itself,  gave  a  new  spe- 
cies of  disregard  of  moral  and  legal  obligation, 
and  presented  a  new  mode  of  depraving  the 
currency  and  endangering  property  and  con- 
tracts, by  continuing  *to  issue  and  to  use  the 
notes  of  the  expired  institution.  Its  eurrenqr 
was  still  that  of  the  deflmct  bank.  It  used  the 
dead  notes  of  that  institution,  for  which,  of 
course,  neither  bank  was  liable.  They  wera 
called  resurrection  notes ;  and  their  use,  besides 
the  injury  to  the  currency  and  danger  to  prop- 
erty, was  a  high  contempt  and  defiance  of  the 
authority  which  had  created  it;  and  called  for 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government.    The 
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PieBident,  tberefore^  thni  (brmally  broo^t  the 
prooedore  to  the  notioe  of  CongreM : 

*^  It  was  my  hope  that  DOthii^  would  occur  to 
make  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  any  allusion 
to  tfauB  late  national  bank.  There  are  drcnm- 
stances,  howerer,  connected  with  the  present 
state  or  Its  affidrs  that  bear  so  directly  on  the 
duunacter  of  the  goyemment  and  the  wel&re  of 
the  citizen,  that  I  should  not  feel  myself  excused 
hi  neglecting  to  notice  them.  The  charter  which 
terminated  its  banking  priyilegee  on  the  4th 
#f  March,  1836,  continiMd  its  oorpoimte  powers 
two  years  more,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  closing 
its  a&irs,  with  authority  '  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  style,  and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  a  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the 
affidrs  and  acts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  but  for  no  other  purpose  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatsoeyer.'  Just  before 
the  banking  priyileges  ceased,  its  efiects  were 
tfsfflsferred  by  the  bank  to  a  new  State  institu- 
tion then  recently  incorporated,  in  trust,  for  the 
discharge  of  its  debts  uid  the  settlement  of  its 
affidrs.  With  this  trustee,  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, an  adjustment  was  subsequently  made  of 
the  large  interest  which  the  goyemment  had  in 
the  BtSck  of  the  institution.  The  manner  in 
which  a  trust  unexpectedly  created  upon  the 
act  granting  the  charter,  and  inyoWing  such 
great  public  interests,  has  been  executed,  would, 
under  any  drcumstanoes,  be  a  fit  subject  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  much  more  does  it  deserye  your  at- 
tention, when  it  embraces  the  redemption  of 
obligations  to  which  the  authority  and  credit  of 
theUnited  States  haye  giyen  yaiue.  The  two 
years  allowed  are  now  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is 
well  understood  that  the  trustee  has  not  re- 
deemed and  cancelled  the  outstanding  notes  of 
the  bankj  but  has  reissued,  and  is  actually  re- 
issuing, smce  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  the  notes 
which  naye  been  reoeiyed  by  it  to  a  yast  amount 
According  to  its  own  official  statement,  so  late 
as  the  1st  of  October  last^  nineteen  months 
after  the  banking  priyileges  giyen  by  the  charter 
had  expired,  it  had  under  its  control  uncancelled 
notes  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-seyen  millions  fiye  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars,  of  which  six  millions  one 
hundred  and  seyen^-fiye  thousand  eight  bun- 
dled and  sixty-one  dollars  were  in  actual  drcu- 
lation,  one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seyen  dollars 
at  State  bank  agencies,  and  three  millions  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  in 
transitu;  thus  showing  that  upwards  of  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  notes  of  the  old  bank 
were  then  still  kept  outstanding.  The  impro- 
priety of  this  procedure  is  obyious :  it  bemg  the 
duty  of  the  trustee  to  cancel  and  not  to  put 
Ibrtn  the  notes  of  an  institution,  whose  conoems 
it  had  undertaken  to  wind  up.    If  the  trustee 


has  a  right  to  relssoe  these  notes  now,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  ccmtinue  to  do  so  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years.  As  no  one 
could  haye  anticipated  a  course  so  extraordinary, 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  charter  aboye 
quoted  was  not  accompanied  by  any  penalty  or 
othor  special  proyision  for  enforomg  it;  nor 
haye  we  any  general  law  for  the  preyention  of 
similar  acts  in  future. 

^  But  it  is  not  in  this  yiew  of  the  subject  alone 
that  your  interposition  is  required.  The  United 
States,  in  settlinff  with  the  trustee  for  thdr 
stodE,  haye  withdrawn  their  funds  from  their 
former  direct  ability  to  the  creditors  of  the  old 
bank,  yet  notes  of  the  institution  continue  to  be 
sent  forth  in  its  name,  and  apparently  upon  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  transao- 
tions  connected  with  the  employment  of  the 
bills  of  the  old  bank  are  of  yast  extent ;  and 
should  they  result  unfortunately,  the  interests 
of  indiyiduals  may  be  deeply  compromised. 
Without  undertaking  to  decide  how  &r,  or  in 
what  form,  if  any,  the  trustee  could  be  made 
liable  for  notes  which  contain  no  obligation  on 
its  part ;  or  the  old  bank,  for  such  as  are  put 
in  circulation  after  the  expiration  of  its  diar- 
ter,  and  without  its  authority ;  or  the  goyem- 
ment for  indemnity,  in  case  of  loss,  the  question 
still  presses  itselr  upon  ^our  consideration, 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  duty  and  gooa 
fidth  on  the  j»rt  of  the  goyemmen^  to  witness 
this  prooeedmg  without  a  single  efibrt  to  arrest 
it" 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  disposing  of  them — a 
question  of  so  much  interest  to  the  new  States 
— the  message  took  the  yiew  of  those  who 
looked  to  the  domain  less  as  a  source  of  reyenue 
than  as  a  means  of  settling  and  improying  the 
country.  He  recommended  graduated  prices 
according  to  the  yalue  of  the  dLSerent  classes  of 
lands  in  order  to  fiusilitate  their  sale;  and  a 
prospectiye  permanent  pre-emption  act  to  giye 
encouragement  to  settlers.  On  the  first  of 
these  points  he  said : 

^  Hitherto,  after  being  ofiered  at  public  sale^ 
lands  haye  oeen  disposed  of  at  one  uniform 
price,  whateyer  difference  there  might  be  in 
their  intrinsic  yalue.  The  leading  considera- 
tions urged  in  &yor  of  the  measure  referred  to, 
are,  that  in  almost  all  the  land  districts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  which  the  lands  haye  been 
long  suryeyed  and  exposed  to  sale,  there  are 
still  remaining  numerous  and  laige  tracts  of 
eyery  gradation  of  yalue.  fi*om  the  goyemment 
price  downwards ;  that  tnese  lands  will  not  be 
purchased  at  the  government  price,  so  long  as 
better  can  be  conyeniently  obtained  for  the  same 
amount ;  that  there  are  large  tracts  which  eyen 
the  improyements  of  the  adjacent  lands  wiU 
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DeTcr  raise  to  that  price ;  and  that  the  present 
nniibrm  price,  combined  with  their  irregular 
Tihie,  operates  to  prevent  a  desirable  compact- 
ness of  settlement  m  the  new  States,  and  to  re- 
tard the  fiill  development  of  that  wise  policy  on 
which  our  land  system  is  founded,  to  the  injuiy 
not  only  of  the  several  States  where  the  lands 
Ik  but  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

"  The  remedy  proposed  has  been  a  reduction  of 
prices  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  lands 
bave  been  in  market,  without  reference  to  any 
other  ciicumstanoes.  The  certainty  that  the 
efflux  dl  time  would  not  always  in  such  cases, 
and  perhaps  not  even  generally,  furnish  a  true 
criterion  of  value ;  and  the  probability  that  per- 
sons residing  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  period  for 
the  reduction  of  prices  approached,  would  post- 
pone purchases  they  would  otherwise  make,  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  lower 
price,  with  other  considerations  of  a  similar 
character,  have  hitherto  been  successfully  urged 
tode&atthe  graduation  upon  time.  May  not 
all  reasoiM^le  dedres  upon  this  sul^ject  be  satis- 
fied without  encountering  any  of  these  objec- 
tions ?  All  will  concede  the  abstract  principle, 
that  the  price  of  the  public  lands  should  be  pro- 
portknea  to  their  relative  value,  so  fiir  as  that 
can  be  accomplished  without  departing  from  the 
rule,  heretofore  observed,  requiring  fixed  prices 
in  cases  of  private  entries.  The  difficulty  of  the 
subject  seems  to  lie  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
what  that  value  is.  Would  not  the  safest  plan 
be  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
States  as  the  basis  of  taxation ;  an  actual  valua- 
tion of  lands,  and  classification  of  them  into  dif- 
ferent rates  ?  Would  it  not  be  practicable  and 
expedient  to  cause  the  relative  value  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  old  districts,  which  have  been 
lor  a  certain  length  oi  time  in  market,  to  be  ap- 
praised, and  classed  into  two  or  more  rates  be- 
low the  present  minimum  price,  by  the  officers 
now  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice^ or  m  any  other  mode  deemed  preferable, 
and  to  make  those  prices  permanent,  if  upon  the 
coming  in  of  the  report  they  shall  prove  satis- 
factory to  Congress?  Cannot  all  the  ol^ects 
of  graduation  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  and 
the  objections  which  have  hitherto  been  ursed 
against  it  avoided  ?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
■uch  a  step,  with  a  restriction  of  the  sales  to 
Imiited  quantities,  and  for  actual  improvement, 
would  be  free  from  all  just  exception." 

A  permanent  prospective  pre-emption  law  was 
eogentiy  reoommended  as  a  measure  just  in  it- 
self to  the  settlers,  and  not  iigurious  to  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  as  experience  had  shown  that  the 
auction  systeni — ^that  of  selling  to  the  highest 
bidder  above  the  prescribed  minimum  price — 
had  produced  in  its  aggregate  but  a  few  cents 
on  the  acre  above  the  minimum  price.  On  this 
pomthesaid: 


^  A  large  portion  of  our  citizens  have  seated 
themselves  on  the  public  lands,  without  authori- 
ty, since  the  passage  of  the  last  pre-emption  law, 
and  now  ask  the  enactment  of  another,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retain  the  lands  occupiedj  f^^n  pay- 
ment of  the  minimum  government  price.  They 
ask  that  which  has  been  repeatedly  eranted  be- 
fore. If  the  future  may  be  judged  of  by  the  past, 
little  harm  can  be  done  to  the  interests  of  the 
Treasury  by  yielding  to  their  request  Upon 
a  Iriticu  examinatioiL  it  is  found  tii^t  the  lands 
sold  at  the  public  sales  since  the  introduction 
of  cash  payments  in  1820,  have  produced,  on  an 
average,  the  net  revenue  of  only  six  cents  an 
acre  more  than  tiie  minimum  government  price. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  future  sales 
will  be  more  productive.  The  government^ 
therefore,  has  no  adequate  pecuniary  interest  to 
induce  it  to  drive  these  people  from  the  lands 
they  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to 
others." 

This  wise  recommendation  has  since  been 
carried  into  efiect,  and  pre-emptive  rights  are 
now  admitted  in  all  cases  where  settiements  are 
made  upon  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  shall 
have  been  extinguished ;  and  the  graduation  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands,  though  a  measure 
long  delayed,  yet  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  was 
made  as  originally  proposed,  by  reductions  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the  land  had  been 
ofiered  at  sale.  Beginning  at  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25  per  acre,  the  reduction  of  price  went 
down  throu^  a  descending  scale,  according  to 
time,  as  low  as  12i  cents  per  acre.  But  this 
was  long  after. 


OHAPTEE  XVII. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES . 
ITS  USE  OF  THE  DEFUNCT  NOTES  OF  THE  EX- 
PIKED  INSTITUTION. 

History  gives  many  instances  of  araiiee  re- 
vising to  be  disbanded,  and  remaining  in  arms 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  which  created  them ; 
but  the  example  of  this  buik  presents,  probably, 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  great  moneyed  cor- 
poration refused  to  be  dissolved — reftised  to 
cease  its  operations  after  its  legal  existence  had 
expired ;— and  continued  its  corporate  transao- 
tionBasifinfUlllife.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  its  proviso  charter,  at  the  end  of  a  loeal 
rsilioad  act,  made  no  difference  in  its  condition — 
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that  it  went  on  exactly  as  before.  Its  use  of 
the  defunct  notes  of  the  expired  institution  was 
a  further  instance  of  this  conduct,  transcending 
any  thing  conceiyed  o^  and  presenting  a  case  of 
danger  to  the  public,  and  defiance  of  goyemment, 
which  the  President  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  ask  a 
remedy  for  a  proceeding  so  criminaL  Congress 
acted  on  the  recommendation,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  make  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
lence  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  institution  personally  and  in- 
dividually liable  for  its  commission.  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  the  fullest 
and  clearest  account  of  this  almost  incredible 
misconduct    He  said : 

"The  charter  <tf  the  late  Bank  of  the  tlnited 
States  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  on  the  3d 
of  Mardi,  1836.  After  that  day,  it  could  issue 
no  notes,  discount  no  new  pi^r,  and  exercise 
none  of  the  usual  functions  d  a  bank.  For 
two  years  thereafter,  until  the  3d  of  March, 
1838,  it  was  merely  permitted  to  use  its  corpo- 
rate name  and  capacity  'for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of 
the  afiiurs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  sale  and  (fisposition  c^  their  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed;  but  not  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  in  any  other  manner^  whatsoever.^ 
Congress  had  granted  the  bank  no  power  to 
make  a  voluntary  assignment  of  its  property 
to  any  coiporation  or  any  individual  On  tlie 
contrary,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  charter  was, 
that  all  the  a&iirs  of  the  institution  should  be 
wound  up  by  its  own  president  and  directors. 
It  received  no  authority  to  delegate  this  impor- 
tant trust  to  others,  and  yet  what  has  it  done  ? 
On  the  second  day  of  March,  1836,  one  da^  be- 
fore the  charter  had  expired,  this  very  president 
and  these  directors  assigned  all  the  property 
and  effects  of  the  old  corporation  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
same  day,  this  latter  bank  accepted  the  assign- 
ment, ana  agreed  to  'pay.  satisfy,  and  discharge 
all  debts,  contracts,  ana  engagements,  owing, 
entered  into,  or  made  by  this  [the  ola]  bank, 
as  the  same  shall  become  due  and  pajrable,  ana 
fidjil  and  execute  all  trusts  and  obligations 
whatsoever  arising  from  its  transactions^  or 
from  any  of  them,  so  that  every  creditor  or 
rightful  claimant  shall  be  fiilly  satisfied.'  By 
its  own  agreement,  it  has  thus  expressly  cre- 
ated itself  a  trustee  of  the  old  banl^  But  this 
was  not  necessary  to  corfer  upon  it  that  char- 
acter. By  the  bare  act  of  accepting  the  assign- 
ment, it  became  responsible,  under  the  laws  of 
the  land,  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
and  trusts  required  by  the  old  charter.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  cannot  make  tiie  slightest 
pretence  of  any  want  of  notice. 


''Havinff  assumed  tlus  responsibility,  the 
duty  of  the  new  bank  was  so  plain  fluit  it 
could  not  have  been  mistaken.  It  had  a  doable 
character  to  sustain.  Under  the  charter  frooi 
Pennsylvama,  it  became  a  new  banking  corpo- 
ration \  whilst,  under  the  assignment  finom  the 
old  bajdk,  it  became  a  trustee  to  wind  up  the 
concerns  of  that  institution  under  the  Act  of 
Congress.  These  two  characters  were  in  their 
nature  separate  and  distinct,  and  never  ought 
to  have  been  blended.  For  each  of  these  pur- 
poses it  ought  to  have  kept  a  separate  set  of 
books.  Al^ve  all,  as  the  privilege  of  circulating 
bank  notes,  and  thus  creating  a  paper  currency, 
is  that  function  of  a  bank  which  most  deeply 
and  vitally  affects  the  community,  the  new  bank 
ought  to  have  cancelled  or  destroyed  all  the 
notes  of  the  old  bank  which  it  found  in  its  posr 
session  on  the  4th  of  March,  1836,  and  ought 
to  have  redeemed  the  remainder  at  its  counter, 
as  they  were  demanded  by  the  holders,  and 
then  destroyed  theuL  This  obligation  no  sen- 
ator has  attempted  to  doubt,  or  to  deny.  But 
what  was  the  course  of  tne  bank?  It  has 
grossly  violated  both  the  old  and  the  new  char^ 
ter<  It  at  once  declared  independence  of  both, 
and  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  notes  of  the 
old  bank, — ^not  only  those  which  were  then 
still  in  circulation^  but  those  which  had  been 
redeemed  before  it  accepted  the  assignment, 
and  were  then  lying  dead  in  its  vaults.  I  have 
now  before  me  the  first  monthly  statement 
which  was  ever  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  Au- 
ditor-general of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  dated  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1836,  and  signed  J.  Cowper- 
thwute,  acting  cashier.  In  this  statement,  the 
Bank  charges  itself  with  'notes  issued,' 
$36,620,420  16;  whilst,  in  its  cash  account, 
f^ong  with  its  specie  and  the  notes  of  State 
bulks,  it  credits  itself  with  '  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  offices,'  on  haiML 
$16,794,713  71.  It  thus  seized  these  dead 
notes  to  the  amount  of  $16,794,713  71.  and 
transformed  them  into  cash ;  whilst  the  caSet- 
ence  between  those  on  hand  and  those  issued, 
equal  to  $19,825,706  45,  was  the  circulation 
which  the  new  bank  boasted  it  had  inherited 
from  the  old.  It  thus,  in  an  instant,  appropri- 
ated to  itseU^  and  adopted  as  its  own  circula- 
tion, all  the  notes  and  all  the  illegal  branch 
drafts  of  the  old  bank  which  were  then  in  exist- 
ence. Its  boldness  was  equal  to  its  utter  dis- 
regard of  law.  In  this  firet  return,  it  not  only 
proclaimed  to  the  Legislature  ana 'people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  hsA  disregarded  its  trust 
as  assignee  of  the  old  Bank,  by  seizing  upon 
the  whole  of  the  old  circulation  and  converting 
it  to  its  own  use,  but  that  it  had  violated  one 
of  the  fimdamental  provisions  of  its  new  char- 
ter." 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  chiefly  to  the  question  of 
the  right  of  Cimgress  to  pass  a  bill  of  the  tenor 
proposed.    Several  senators  denied  that  right: 
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others  supported  it — amoog  them  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Grundy,  Mr.  William  H.  Roane,  Mr.  John 
M.  NUes,  Mr.  Gky,  of  Alahama,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. Some  passages  from  the  speech  of  the 
latter  are  here  given. 

^  He  [Mr.  Calhoun]  held  that  the  ririit  pro- 
poeed  to  he  exercised  in  this  case  retted  on  the 
general  power  of  legislation  ooiderred  on  Con- 
gress, which  emhraces  not  only  the  power  of 
making,  but  that  of  repealing  laws.  It  was,  in 
hcL  a  portion  of  the  repealing  power.  No  one 
could  doubt  the  existence  <»  the  right  to  do 
either,  and  that  the  ri^t  (d  repealmg  extends 
as  well  to  unconstituticmal  as  constitutional 
hws.  The  case  as  to  the  former  was,  in  ikct, 
stronger  than  the  latter;  for,  whether  a  consti- 
tutional law  should  be  repealed  or  not,  was  a 
question  of  expediency,  whidi  left  us  free  to  act 
according  to  our  disaretion;  while,  in  the  case 
of  an  unconstitutional  law,  it  was  a  matter  of 
obligation  and  duty,  leaving  no  option ;  and  the 
more  unconstitutional,  the  more  imperious  the 
obligation  and  duty.  Thus  fiur,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  nor  diversity  of  opinion.  But  there 
are  many  laws,  the  effects  of  whidi  do  not  cease 
with  then-  repeal  or  expiration,  and  which  re- 
quire some  additional  act  on  our  part  to  arrest 
or  undo  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  <me  in 
question.  The  charter  of  the  late  bai^  expired 
some  time  ago,  but  its  notes  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, freely  diculating  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
reissued  and  banked  on  by  a  bank  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  into  whose  posses- 
sion Che  notes  of  the  old  bank  have  passed.  In 
a  word,  our  name  and  authority  are  used  almost 
as  freely  for  banking  jmrposes  as  they  were 
before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  late 
bank.  Now,heheldthat  theri^tof  arreating 
or  undoing  these  after-effects  rested  on  the 
same  prinaple  as  the  right  of  rep<Mlin|;  a  law, 
and.  like  that,  embraces  unconstitutional  as 
well  as  constitutional  acts,  superadding,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  obl^atkm  and  duty  to  right 
We  have  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  idien  and  sedition 
acts,  which  are  now  conceded  on  all  sides  to 
have  been  unconstitutionaL  Like  the  act  incor- 
porating the  late  bank,  th^  expired  by  their 
own  limitation ;  and,  like  it,  also,  th^  effects 
continued  after  the  period  of  their  expiration. 
Individuals  had  been  tried,  convicted,  fined,  and 
imprisoned  onder  them;  out,  so  &r  was  their 
unconstitutionality  from  being  regvded  as  an 
impediment  to  the  right  of  arresting  or  gnHo^ng 
these  effects,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  felt  himself 
compelled  on  that  very  account  to  pardon  those 
who  had  been  fined  and  convicted  under  their 
provisions,  and  we  have  at  this  session  passed, 
on  the  same  ground,  an  act  to  reftmd  the  money 
paid  by  one  of  the  sufferers  under  them.  Tlie 
bill  is  limited  to  those  only  who  are  the  trus- 
tees, or  agents  for  winding  up  the  concerns  of 
the  late  bank,  and  it  is  those,  and  those  only, 


who  are  sul»ject  to  the  penalties  of  the  bill  tir 
reissuing  its  notes.  They  are.  pto  ianta,  our 
officers,  and,  to  that  extent,  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction, and  liable  to  have  their  acts  controlled, 
as  fitf  as  they  relate  to  the  trust  or  agency  con- 
fided to  them ;  Just  as  mudi  so  as  receivers  or 
collectors  d  the  revenue  would  be.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  we  could  prohibit  them  from 
passing  off  any  description  of  IM4>er  currenqr 
that  might  come  into  their  hands  in  their  oA 
dal  chmcter.  Nor  is  the  right  less  dear  in 
reference  to  the  Tersons  who  may  be  compre- 
hended in  this  bill.  Whether  Mr.  Biddle  or 
others  connected  with  this  bank  are,  in  fact, 
trustees,  or  agents,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Inll,  is  not  a  ouestion  for  us  to  decide.  Iliey 
are  not  named,  nor  rderred  to  by  description. 
The  bill* is  very  properiv  drawn  up  in  general 
terms,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  cases  of  the 
kind,  and  would  indude  the  banks  of  the  Dis- 
trict, should  Congress  reftne  to  re-diarter 
them.  It  is  left  to  the  court  and  jury,  to 
whom  it  properly  belongs,  to  decide,  when  a  case 
comes  up^  whether  the  party  is,  or  is  not,  a 
trustee,  or  a^t;  and,  of  course,  whether  he 
is,  or  is  not,  included  m  the  povisions  of  the 
bm.  If  he  is^  he  will  be  sulgect  to  its  penalr 
ties,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  it  cannot  possibly 
alfect  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill,  whether  Mr.  Biddk,  and  otiiers  con- 
nected with  him,  are,  or  are  not^  comprehended 
in  its  provisions,  and  subject  to  its  penalties." 

The  bin  was  severe  in  Its  enactments,  pre- 
scribing both  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  re- 
petition of  the  offence— the  fine  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars— the  imprisonment  not  to 
be  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years.  It 
also  gave  a  prefentive  remedy  in  authorizing  in- 
jmictions  from  the  federal  courts  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  sudi  deftmct  notes,  and  proceed- 
ings in  diancefy  to  compel  then:  surrender  for 
cancellation.  And  to  this  "complexion"  had 
the  arrogant  institution  come  which  so  lately 
held  itself  to  be  a  power,  and  a  great  one,  in  the 
government — ^now  borne  on  the  statute  book  as 
criminally  liable  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
giving  its  name  to  a  new  species  of  offence  in 
the  criminal  catalogue— ^d:At«m«r  and  resurreo- 
tionist  of  dejunct  notes.  And  thus  ended  the 
last  question  between  the  federal  government 
and  this,  once  so  powerfrd  moneyed  corpora- 
tion ;  and  certainly  any  one  who  reads  the  his- 
tory of  that  bank  as  faithfrOly  shown  in  our 
pariiamentary  history,  and  briefly  exhibited  in 
thii  historic  View,  can  ever  wish  to  see  another 
national  bank  established  in  our  country,  or 
any  ftiture  connection  of  any  kind  between  the 
government  and  the  banks.    The  last  struggle 
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between  it  and  the  goTemment  was  now  oyer 
—Just  seren  yean  since  that  struggle  began : 
but  its  farther  conduct  will  extort  a  further 
notioe  from  history. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

FLOBIDA  INDIAN  WAR:  ITS  OBIGIN  AND  OON- 
DUCT. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome^  ezpen- 
sire  and  unmanageable  Indian  wars  in  which 
the  United  States  had  been  engaged ;  and  from 
the  length  of  time  which  it  continued,  the 
amount  of  money  it  cost,  and  the  difSoulty  d 
obtuning  results,  it  became  a  conyenient  handle 
of  attack  upon  the  administration ;  and  in  which 
party  ^irit,  in  pursuit  of  its  object,  went  the 
length  of  iijuring  both  indiyidual  and  national 
character.  It  continued  about  seyen  years — as 
long  as  thereyolutionary  war — cost  some  thirty 
millions  of  money — and  baffled  the  exertions  <^ 
aeyeral  generals  i  leoommenoed  when  supposed 
to  be  flmshed ;  and  was  only  finally  terminated 
by  changing  military  campaigns  into  an  armed 
occupation  by  settlers.  All  the  opposition 
presses  and  orators  took  hold  of  it,  and  made 
its  misfortunes  the  common  theme  of  inyectiye 
and  declamation.  Its  origin  was  cluurged  to  the 
oppressiye  conduct  of  the  administration — its 
protracted  length  to  their  imbecility — ^its  cost 
to  their  extrayaganoe— its  defeats  to  the  want 
of  foresi^t  and  care.  The  Indians  stood  for  an 
innocent  and  perwcuted  pec^le.  Heroes  and 
patriots  were  made  of  their  chie&.  Our  gene- 
rals and  troops  weie  decried;  applause  was 
layished  upon  a  handful  of  sayages  who  could 
thus  defend  their  country;  and  corresponding 
censure  upon  suooessiye  armies  which  could  not 
conquer  them.  All  this  going  incessantly  into 
the  Congress  debates  and  the  party  new8pi^)er8, 
was  iiyuring  the  administration  at  home,  and 
the  country  abroad ;  and,  by  dint  of  iteration 
and  reitenttion,  stood  a  good  chance  to  become 
history,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  was  one  of  flagrant 
and  cruel  aggres8i<m  on  the  part  of  these  Indians. 
Their  remoyal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  part  of  the  plan  for  the  general  removal  of 
all  the  Indians,  and  eyery  preparation  was  com- 


plete for  their  departure  by  their  own  agree- 
ment, when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  horrible 
aet  It  was  the  28th  day  of  December,  1835, 
that  the  United  States  agoit  in  Florida^  and 
seyeral  others,  were  suddenly  massacred  by  a 
party  under  Osceola,  who  had  just  been  at  the 
hospitaUe  table  with  them :  at  the  same  time 
the  sutler  and  others  were  attacked  as  they  sat 
at  table:  same  day  two  expresses  were  killed: 
and  to  crown  these  bloody  deeds,  the  same  day 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  M%$or  Dade's  com- 
mand of  112  men,  cm  its  mardi  from  Tampa 
Bay  to  Withlacootchee.  All  these  massacres 
were  surprises^  the  result  of  concert,  and  exe- 
cuted as  such  upon  unsuspecting  yictims.  The 
agent  (Mr.  Thompson),  and  some  friends  were 
shot  from  the  bushes  whUe  taking  a  walk  near 
his  house :  the  sutler  and  his  guests  were  shot 
at  the  dinner  table:  the  express  riders  w«e 
waylaid,  and  shot  in  the  road:  Miyor  Dade's 
command  was  attacked  on  the  march,  by  an  un- 
seen foe,  oyerpowered,  and  killed  nearly  to  the 
last  man.  All  these  deadly  attadu  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  points  wide  apart^ — 
showing  that  the  plot  was  as  extensiye  as  it  was 
secret,  and  cruel  as  it  was  treacherous ;  for  not  a 
soul  was  spared  in  either  of  the  four  relentless 
attacks. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  eyent  that  an  in- 
&ntry  soldier  of  Migor  Dade's  command,  i^ 
peared  at  Fort  King,  on  Tampa  Bay,  from  whkh 
it  had  mardied  six  days  before,  and  gaye  infor- 
mation of  what  had  happened.  The  command 
was  on  the  march,  in  open  pine  woods,  tall  grass 
all  around,  and  a  swamp  on  the  left  flank.  The 
grass  concealed  a  treadierous  ambuscade.  The 
adyanced  guard  had  passed,  and  was  cut  ofl; 
Both  the  adyance  and  the  main  body  were  at- 
tacked at  the  same  moment,  but  diyided  from 
each  other.  A  circle  of  Are  endosed  each — ^fire 
from  an  inyisible  foe.  To  stand,  was  to  be  shot 
down :  to  adyance  was  to  cbaige  upon  concealed 
rifles.  But  it  was  the  only  course — was  brave- 
ly adopted — and  many  sayages  thus  sprung  from 
their  coyerts,  were  killed.  The  officers,  coura- 
geously exposing  themselyes,  were  rapidly  shot 
— Major  Dade  early  in  the  action.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  successiye  diarges  had  roused  the 
sayages  from  the  grass,  (which  seemed  to  be 
aliye  with  their  naked  and  painted  bodies,  yell- 
ing and  le^>ing,)  and  driven  beyond  the  range 
of  shot.    But  the  command  was  too  much  weak- 
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ttied  for  A  farther  operatioD.    The  wounded 
were  too  nnmeroas  to  be  ouried  along:  too 
precions  to  be  kit  behind  to  be  masncred.  The 
bftttle  ground  waa  maintained,  and  a  small  band 
had  eonqnered  respite  from  atta«^ :  but  to  ad- 
tanee  or  retreat  was  equally  impbsaible.     The 
only  raeoorce  was  to  build  a  small  pen  of  pine 
logs,  cot  from  the^  foxest,  collect  the  womided 
and  the  sarvivors  into  it,  as  into  a  little  fort, 
and  rqmlse  the  assailants  as  long  as  possible. 
This  was  done  tall  near  sunset— the  aodon  hav- 
ing began  at  ten  in  the  morning.    By  that  time 
eroiy  officer  was  dead  but  one,  and  he  dtape- 
rately  wounded,  and  helfdess  on  the  ground. 
Only  two  men  remained  without  wounds,  and 
tibey  red  with  the  blood  of  others,  sfdrtedupon 
tbflB,  or  stained  in  helping  the  he^ilesB.    The 
little  pm  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  firing  ceased.    The  expiring  lieutenant  told 
the  Burvivocs  he  could  do  no  more  for  them, 
aad  gafe  them  leave  to  save  themselyes  as  they 
eoaU.    They  asked  his  advice.    He  gave  it  to 
theoi;  and  to  that  adyioe  we  are  indebted  for 
the  only  report  trf*  that  bloody  day's  woric.    H4 
advised  them  all  to  lay  down  among  the  dead— 
to  renam  still— and  take  their  dianoe  of  being 
I  dead.   This  advice  was  foUowed.  All 
I  still,  prostrate  and  motionless ;  and  the 
savages,  dowly  and  cautiously   approadibag, 
were  a  long  time  bdbre  they  would  venture 
within  the  ^bastly  pen,  wh^re  danger  might 
stai  lurk  under  iqiparent  death.    A  squad  of 
about  forty  negroes--fugit[ves  fWnn  the  South- 
ern States,  more  savage  than  the  savage— were 
the  first  to  enter.    They  came  in  with  kniyeb 
and  hatchets,  cutting  throats  and  splitting  skulls 
wherever  they  saw  a  sign  of  life.    Tomakesure 
oC  ddpping  no  one  alive,  all  were  pulled  and 
handled,  punched  and  kidced ;  and  a  groan  or 
movenMDt,  an  opening  of  the  eye,  or  even  the 
iBvolontaiy  contraction  of  a  musde,  vnw  an  in- 
vitation to  the  knife  and  the  tomahawk.     Oidy 
fov  of  the  living  were  ahle  to  subdue  sensa- 
tBDM,  bodily  and  mental,  and  remain  witiiout 
sign  of  foelhig  under  this  dreadfiil  ordeal;  and 
two  of  these  received  stabs,  or  bbws— «s  many 
sf  the  dead  did.    Lying  still  until  the  search 
was  over,  and  darkness  had  come  on,  and  the 
butcheis  were  g<me^  these  four  crept  fh)m  among 
their  dead  comrades  and  undertook  to  make 
their  vray  back  to  Tampa  Bay—separating  into 
two  parties  for  greater  safety.    The  one  that 


came  in  first  had  a  narrow  escape.  Pursuing  a 
path  the  next  day,  an  Indian  on  horseback,  and 
with  a  rifle  across  the  saddle  bow,  met  them  fbll 
in  the  vray.  To  separate,  and  take  the  chance 
of  a  divided  pursuit,  was  the  only  hope  fbr 
either :  and  they  struck  ofif  into  opponte  direo- 
tions.  The  one  to  the  r^ht  was  pursued ;  and 
very  soon  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  made  known 
his  fate  to  the  <me  that  had  gone  to  the  left 
To  him  it  vras  a  warning,  that  his  comrade  b^ 
ing  despatched,  his  own  turn  came  next  It 
was  open  pine  woods,  and  a  running,  or  stand- 
ing man,  visible  at  a  distance.  The  Indian  on 
horseback  was  already  in  view.  Escape  by 
flight  was  impossible.  Concealment  in  the  grass, 
or  among  the  palmettos,  was  the  only  hope : 
and  this  was  tried.  The  man  laid  dose:  the 
Indian  rode  near  him.  He  made  drdes  around, 
eyeing  the  ground  for  and  near.  Rising  in  his 
stirrups  to  get  a  wider  view,  and  seeing  nothing; 
he  tamed  the  head  of  his  horse  and  galloped 
off— the  poor  soldier  having  been  almost  under 
the  horse's  feet  This  man,  tims  marvellously 
esci^ing,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  the  sad  re- 
port of  the  Dade  defeatr-foUowed  soon  after  by 
two  others  with  its  mel|moholy  confirmation. 
And  these  were  the  only  reports  ever  received 
of  that  comi^etest  of  defeats.  No  offioor  sur- 
vived to  report  a  vrord.  All  were  killed  in  their 
places — ^men  and  officers,  each  in  his  place,  no 
one  breaking  ranks  or  giving  back :  and  when 
afterwards  the  ground  was  examined,  and  events 
verified  by  signs,  the  skeletons  in  their  placei% 
and  the  bullet  holes  in  trees  and  logs,  and  the 
littie  pen  with  its  heaps  <^  bones,  showed  that 
the  carnage  had  taken  place  exactiy  as  described 
by  the  men.  And  this  was  the  slaughter  of 
Mi^or  Dade  and  his  command — of  108  out  of 
112:  as  treacherous,  as  barbarous,  as  perse- 
▼eringly  cruel  as  ever  ynm  known.  One  bvo^ 
feature  is  some  relief  to  the  sadness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  discriminates  this  defeat  fhmi  most 
otheora  saffiBred  at  the  hands  of  Indians.  There 
were  no  pristmers  put  to  death ;  for  no  man 
surrendered.  There  were  no  Ai^tives  slain  in 
vain  attempts  at  flight ;  for  no  one  fled.  AH 
stood,  and  fought,  and  fell  in  their  places,  re- 
turning l^ow  for  Uow  while  life  lasted.  It  was 
the  death  of  soMiera,  shovring  that  steadiness  in 
defeat  which  is  above  courage  in  victory. 

And  thte  was  the  origin  of  the  Florida  Indian 
war:  and  a  mete  treaohermia,  ferocious,  and 
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eold-blooded  origin  was  nerer  giyen  to  any  In- 
dian war.  Tet  such  is  the  peryersily  of  part^ 
qairit  that  its  author — ^the  sayage  Osceola — has 
been  exalted  into  a  hero-patriot;  our  ofiOoers, 
disparaged  and  ridiculed;  the  administration 
loaded  with  obloquy.  And  all  this  by  our  pub- 
lic men  in  Congress,  as  well  as  by  writers  in  the 
daily  and  periodical  publications.  The  ftiture 
historian  who  should  take  these  speeches  and 
publications  for  their  guide^  (and  they  are  too 
numerous  and  emphatic  to  be  oy^looked,) 
would  write  a  history  discreditable  to  our  arms, 
and  reiMToachful  to  our  justice.  It  would  be  a 
narratiTe  of  wickedness  and  imbecility  on  our 
part — of  patriotism  and  heroism  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians:  those  Indians  whose  yery  name 
(Seminole — ^wild,)  define  them  as  the  ftigitiyes 
from  all  tribes,  and  made  still  worse  than  fugi- 
Hye  Indians  by  a  mixture  with  fugitiye  negroes, 
fome  of  whom  became  their  chiefii.  It  was  to 
obyiate  the  danger  6i  sudi  a  history  as  that 
would  be,  that  the  author  of  this  View  deliyered 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  concerned, 
an  historical  speech  on  the  Florida  Indian  war, 
fi>rtified  by  fiicts,  and  intended  to  stand  for 
true;  and  which  has  remained  ummpeached. 
Extracts  from  that  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter,  to  whidi  this  brief  sketch  will 
aerye  as  a  pre&oe  and  introduction. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

VLORIDA  INDIAN  WAR:  HISTORICAL  SPEECH  OP 
MB.  BENTON. 

A  8SVAT0K  from  New  Jersey  [Ifr.  Southaki)] 
has  brought  forward  an  accusation  which  must 
a£fect  the  character  of  the  late  and  present  adr 
ministrations  at  home,  and  the  character  of  the 
eountry  abroad;  and  which,  justice  to  these 
administrations,  and  to  the  country,  requires 
to  be  met  and  answered  upon  the  spot.  That 
senator  has  expressly  charged  that  a  fraud  was 
oommttted  upon  the  Florida  Indians  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  with  them  for  their  remoyal 
lo  the  West ;  that  the  war  which  has  ensued 
was  the  consequence  of  this  fraud;  and  that 
•or  goyemment  was  responsible  to  the  moral 
■ense  of  the  community,  and  of  the  world,  for 


all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  for  all  Hm 
money  that  has  been  expended,  in  the  proeeco- 
tion  d  this  war.  This  is  a  heayy  accusation. 
At  home,  it  attaches  to  the  party  in  power,  and 
is  calculated  to  make  them  odious ;  abroad,  it 
attaches  to  the  country,  and  is  calculated  to 
blacken  tiie  national  character.  It  is  an  accu- 
sation, without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation! 
and,  both,  as  one  of  the  party  in  power,  and  as 
an  American  dtizen,  I  feel  myself  impelled  by  an 
imperious  sense  of  duty  to  my  friends,  and  to 
my  country,  to  expose  its  incorrectness  at  <moe^ 
and  to  yindicate  the  goyemment,  and  the  coun- 
try, fttHn  an  imputation  as  unfounded  as  it  is 
odious. 

The  senator  from  New  Jersey  first  located 
this  imputed  fr«ud  in  the  Payne's  Tjanding 
treaty,  negotiated  by  General  Qadsden,  in  Flor- 
ida, in  the  year  1832 ;  and,  aiter  being  tendered 
an  issue  on  the  fairness  and  generosity  of  tiiat 
treaty  by  the  senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Clat],  he  transferred  the  charge  to  the  Fori 
Gibson  treaty,  made  in  Arkansas,  in  the  year 
1833,  by  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth  and  Scher- 
merhom.  This  was  a  considerable  change  of 
locality,  but  no  diange  in  the  accusation  itself; 
the  two  treaties  being  but  one,  and  the  last  be- 
ing a  literal  pierformance  of  a  stipulation  con- 
tained in  the  first  These  are  the  &ct8 ;  and, 
after  stating  the  case,  I  will  proye  it  as  stated. 
This  is  the  statement :  The  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  being  an  emigrant  band  d  the  CredOi 
and  finding  game  exhausted,  subsistence  difS- 
cult,  and  white  settlements  ^)proaching,  con- 
cluded to  follow  the  mother  tribe,  the  Credit 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  reunite 
with  them.  This  was  conditionally  agreed  to 
be  done  at  the  Payne's  Tianding  treaty ;  and  in 
that  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  Seminole  chiefs,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
goyemment  of  the  United  States,  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  Creek  country  beyond  tiie  Missis- 
sippi^there  to  ascertain  first  whether  a  suitar 
ble  country  could  be  obtained  for  them  there ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  Creeks  would  re- 
oeiye  them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy: 
and  if  the  deputation  should  be  satisfied  on 
these  two  points,  then  the  conditional  obliga- 
tion to  remoye,  contuned  in  the  Payne's  Land- 
ing treaty,  to  become  binding  and  obligatory 
upon  the  Seminole  tribe.  The  deputation  went; 
the  two  points  were  soWed  in  the  affiimatiye; 
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the  obligation  to  remoye  became  abMlnte  <m  the 
part  of  the  IndiaDs ;  and  the  gorenunent  of 
theUmted  States  oommenoed  preparations  for 
effecting  thdr  easy,  gradual,  and  comfortaUe 
remoyaL 

The  entire  emigration  was  to  be  completed 
in  three  years,  one-third  going  annually,  com- 
mendng  in  the  year  1833,  and  to  be  flnkhed  in 
the  years  1834,  and  1835.  The  deputation  sent 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississqi^pi,  completed  their 
agreement  with  the  Creeks  cm  the  28th  of 
March,  1833 ;  they  returned  home  immediately, 
and  one-third  of  the  tribe  was  to  remove  that 
year.  Every  thing  was  got  ready  on.  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  both  to  transport  the  In- 
dians to  their  new  homes,  and  to  subsist  them 
fbr  A  year  after  their  arrival  there.  But,  in- 
stead of  removing,  the  Indians  began  to  invent 
eczcoses,  and  to  interpose  ddays,  and  to  pass 
off  the  time  without  commoicing  the  emigra- 
tion. The  year  1833,  in  which  one-third  of  the 
tribe  were  to  remove,  passed  off  without  any 
removal ;  the  year  1834  in  which  another  third 
was  to  go,  was  passed  off  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  year  1835,  in  which  the  emigration  was  to 
have  been  completed,  passed  away,  and  the  emi- 
gration was  not  begun.  On  tl^  contrary,  on 
the  last  days  of  the  last  month  of  that  year, 
while  the  United  States  was  still  peaceably  urg- 
ing the  removal,  an  accumuktacm  of  treacherous 
and  horrible  assassinations  and  massacres  were 
committed.  The  United  States  agent,  General 
Thompson,  lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  artillery, 
and  five  others,  were  assassinated  in  sig^t  of 
Fort  King ;  two  expresses  were  murdered;  and 
ICajor  Dade's  conunand  was  massacred. 

In  their  excuses  and  pretexts  ibr  not  remov- 
ing, the  Indians  never  thought  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  supplied  to  them  on  this  floor. 
They  never  thought  c^  alleging  fhuid.  Their 
pretexts  were  firivolous;  as  that  it  was  a  long 
distance,  and  that  bad  Indians  lived  in  that 
country,  and  that  the  old  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie allowed  them  twenty  years  to  live  in  Flor- 
ida. Their  real  motive  was  the  desire  c^  blood 
and  pillage  on  the  part  of  many  Indians,  and 
still  more  on  the  part  of  the  five  hundred  run- 
away negroes  mixed  up  among  them ;  and  who 
believed  that  they  could  carry  on  their  system 
of  robbery  and  murder  with  impunity,  and  that 
the  swamps  of  the  country  would  for  ever  pro- 
tect them  against  the  pursuit  of  the  whites. 


This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  plain  and  brief 
nairative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Semi- 
nole war  I  it  is  the  brief  historical  view  of  the 
case ;  and  if  I  was  speaking  under  ordinaiy  dr- 
cumstanoes,  and  in  r^ly  to  inddental  remaiki, 
I  should  content  myself  with  this  narr«tiv«^ 
and  let  the  question  go  to  the  country  upon  tha 
strength  and  credit  of  this  statement.  But  I 
do  not  vpt9k  under  ordinary  drcumatances ;  I 
am  not  relaying  to  incidental  and  casual  re- 
marks. I  speak  in  answer  to  a  formal  accuse 
tion,  preferred  on  this  floor ;  I  speak  to  defend 
the  late  and  present  administrations  from  an 
odious  charge ;  and,  in  d^nding  them,  to  vin* 
dicate  the  diaracter  of  our  country  trom  the 
accusation  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Southard],  and  to  show  that  fraud  has 
not  been  committed  upon  these  Indiana,  and 
that  the  guilt  of  a  war,  founded  in  fraud,  is  not 
justly  imputable  to  them. 

Tl^  Seminoles  had  stipulated  that  the  agent, 
Migor  Phagan,  and  their  own  interpreter,  the 
negro  Abraham,  should  accompany  them ;  and 
this  was  done.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary commission  of  three  members  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  to  adjust  Indian  difll- 
culties  generally,  was  then  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  these  commissioners  were  directed 
to  join  in  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  give  the  sanction  c^  our 
guarantee  to  the  agreements  made  between  the 
Seminoles  and  the  Creeks  for  the  reunion  of  the 
former  to  the  parent  tribe.  This  was  done. 
Our  commissioners,  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth, 
and  Schennerfaom,  became  parly  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Seminoles,  made  at  Fort  Gibson,  the  14th  oi 
February,  1833.  The  treaty  contained  this 
article: 

^  Articlk  IY.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida^  whose  r^ 
moval  to  this  country  is  provided  for  by  their 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  dated  May  9, 
1832,  shall  also  have  a  permanent  and  comfort- 
able home  on  the  lands  hereby  set  apart  as  the 
country  of  the  Creek  nation;  and  they,  the 
Seminoles,  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  ooib- 
stituent  part  of  the  said  nation,  but  are  to  be 
located  on  some  part  of  the  Creek  country  by 
themselves,  which  location  shall  be  selected  for 
them  by  the  commissioners  who  have  iseen  these 
articles  of  agreem^it." 

This  agreement  with  the  Creeks  settled  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  removal  of  the 
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Seminoles  was  to  depend.    We  will  now  see 
how  the  other  condition  was  disposed  of. 

In  a  treaty  made  at  the  same  Fort  Gihson,  on 
tiie  28th  of  March,  1833,  between  the  same 
three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  seven  delegated  Seminole  chie&, 
after  reciting  the  two  conditions  precedent  con- 
tained in  the  Pajne's  Landing  treaty,  and  re- 
citing, also,  the  conyention  with  the  Greeks  on 
the  14th  of  February  preceding,  it  is  thus  stipo- 
lated: 

**  Now,  therefore,  the  commissioners  aforesaid, 
by  Tirtue  of  the  power  and  authority  Tested  in 
them  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Creek  Indians 
on  the  14th  of  Februaiy,  1833,  as  aboye  stated, 
hereby  designate  and  assign  to  the  Seminole 
tribe  of  Indians,  for  their  separate  future  resi- 
dence for  ever,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  Canadian  Riyer  and  the  south  foric  thereof, 
and  extending  west  to  where  a  line  running 
north  and  south  between  the  main  Canadian 
and  north  branch  will  strike  the  forks  of  Little 
Riyer;  provided  said  west  line  does  not  extend 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  west  from  the 
mouth  of  said  Little  Biver.  And  the  under- 
signed Seminole  chiefia,  delegated  as  aforesud, 
on  behalf  of  the  nation,  hereby  declare  them- 
selves well  satisfied  witn  the  location  provided 
for  them  by  the  commissioners,  and  agree  that 
their  nation  shall  commence  the  removal  to  their 
new  home  as  soon  as  the  government  will  make 
the  arrangements  for  their  emigration  satis&c- 
tory  to  the  Seminole  nation." 

This  treaty  is  signed  by  the  delegatktt,  and 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  and 
witnessed,  among  others,  by  the  same  Miyor 
Phagan,  agent,  and  Abraham,  interpreter,  whose 
presence  was  stipulated  for  at  Payne's  Landing. 

Thus  the  two  conditions  on  which  the  re- 
moval depended,  were  complied  with;  they 
were  both  established  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Creeks,  imder  the  solemn  sanction  and  guarantee 
oCthe  United  States,  agree  to  receive  back  the 
Seminoles  as  a  part  g(  their  confederacy,  and 
agree  that  they  shall  live  adjoining  them  on 
lands  designated  for  their  residence.  The  dele- 
gatiim  declare  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the 
country  assigned  them,  and  agree  that  the  re- 
moval should  commence  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  the  people. 

This  brings  down  the  proof  to  the  conclusion 
of  all  questions  beyond  the  Mississif^i;  it 
brings  it  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
at  Fort  Gibsonr— that  treaty  in  which  the  senar 


tor  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southabd]  has 
located  the  chaige  of  frand,  after  withdrawing 
the  same  charge  from  the  Payne's  T^aHmg 
treaty.  It  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  the  point  selected  for  the  chaige ;  and 
now  how  stands  the  accusation  ?  How  stands 
the  charge  of  frand?  Is  there  a  shadow,  an 
atom,  a  spedc,  of  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
it?  No,  sir:  Nothing — nothing — nothing  1 
Every  thing  was  done  that  was  s^ulated  for; 
done  by  the  pencmB  who  were  to  do  it ;  and 
done  in  the  exact  maimer  agreed  upon.  In  ihot^ 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  done  west  of  the 
Mississippi  was  such  as  not  to  admit  of  fraud. 
Two  things  were  to  be  done,  one  to  be  seoi 
with  the  eyes,  and  the  other  to  be  heard  with 
the  ears.  The  deputation  was  to  see  their  new 
country,  and  say  whether  they  liked  it.  This 
was  a  question  to  their  oi^n  senses — ^to  their 
own  eyes — and  yna  not  susceptible  of  fraud. 
They  were  to  hear  whether  the  Creeks  would 
receive  them  back  as  a  part  of  their  oonfedaracy; 
this  was  a  question  to  their  own  ean^  and  was 
also  unsusoeptibla  of  frmud.  Their  own  eyes 
could  not  deceive  them  in  looking  at  land ;  their 
own  ears  could  not  deceive  them  in  listening  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks.  No,  sir: 
th^re  was  no  physical  c^wcity,  or  moral  mean^ 
for  the  peipetration  of  fi*and ;  and  none  has  ever 
been  pretended  by  the  Indians  from  that  day 
to  this.  The  Indians  themselves  have  never 
thou^t  of  such  a  thing.  There  is  no  assump- 
tion of  a  deceived  party  among  them.  It  is  not 
a  deceived  party  that  is  at  war — a  party  de- 
ceived by  the  delegation  which  went  to  the  West 
— but  that  very  delegation  itself^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Charley  Emarthla,  are  the  hostile 
leaders  at  hmne !  This  is  reducing  the  aocusv 
tion  to  an  absurdity.  It  is  making  the  deleg»> 
tion  the  dupes  of  their  own  eyes  and  of  their 
own  ears,  and  then  going  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  because  their  own  eyes  deceived 
them  in  looking  at  land  on  the  Canadian  River, 
and  their  own  ears  deceived  them  in  listening  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks ;  and  then 
charging  these  frauds  upon  the  United  States. 
All  this  is  absurd;  and  it  is  due  to  these  absent 
savages  to  say  that  they  never  committed  any 
such  absurdity — ^that  they  never  placed  their 
objection  to  remove  upon  any  plea  of  deception 
practised  upon  them  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
but  on  frivolous  pretexts  invented  long  after 
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the  retain  of  the  dekg«tk>D;  which  pretexts 
eorered  the  real  groondft  growiag  oat  of  the 
Infloenoe  <^  nmaway  tkTet,  and  aonie  erillj 
diqMMed  -chiefe,  and  that  thint  icnr  hlood  and 
plnnder,  in  wMdn  they  expected  a  long  coone 
ci  enjoyment  and  inq[nmit7  in  their  swampa, 
belieTed  to  be  impenetiaUe  to  the  whitee. 

ThuSy  sir,  it  is  dearly  and  IbDy  proved  that 
then  was  no  fraud  praetised  opon  these  Indi* 
ans;  that  they  themselTesnerBrpnlsDdedsadi 
athii^j  and  that  the  accasatkai  is  wholly  a 
diai^  oi  recent  origin  sprang  np  among  omw 
selves.  Haying  shown  that  there  was  no  frand, 
this  might  be  sufftdent  fbr  the  occasion,  but 
baring  been  forced  into  the  inquiry,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  complete  it  by  showing  what  were 
the  caoaes  of  this  war.  To  ondentand  these 
ososes,  it  is  necessary  to  recor  to  dates,  to  see 
the  extrone  moderati<m  with  which  the  United 
States  acted,  the  long  time  which  they  tolerated 
the  delays  oi  the  Indians,  and  the  treachery  and 
mnrder  with  whidi  thdr  indulgence  and  Ibr- 
bearanoe  was  reqnited.  The  emigration  was  to 
oommenoe  in  1833,  and  be  completed  in  the 
years  1834  and  1835.  The  last  days  of  the  h«t 
month  of  this  last  year  had  arrired,  and  the  emi- 
gration had  not  yet  commenoad.  WhcAy  in- 
tent on  their  peaceable  remoral,  the  administra- 
tion had  despatdied  a  disborsing  agent,  XJen- 
tenant  Harris  of  the  army,  to  tal»  charge  of  the 
expenditures  for  the  snbfristenoe  of  these  people. 
He  arriyed  at  Fort  King  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
28th  of  December,  1835;  and  as  he  entend  the 
fort,  he  became  almost  an  eye-witness  of  ahorrid 
scene  whidi  was  the  subject  of  his  first  despatch 
to  hisgoyemment  He  describes  it  in  these  words: 

"  I  regret  that  it  becomes  my  first  duty  after 
my  arriyal  here  to  be  the  narrator  of  a  stoiy, 
which  it  will  be,  I  am  sure,  as  painful  for  you 
to  hear,  as  it  is  for  me,  who  was  almost  an  eye 
witness  to  the  bloo^  deed,  to  rekte  toyou. 
Our  excellent  superintendent,  General  Wiley 
Thompson,  has  been  most  cruelly  murdered  by 
a  party  oi  the  hostile  Indians,  and  with  him 
Lieutenant  Constant  Smith,  of  the  2d  re^ment 
of  tttillery,  Erastus  Bogers,  the  suttler  to  the 
post,  with  his  two  deriks,  a  Mr.  Kitsler,  and  a 
boy  called  Robert  This  occurred  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  28th  instant  (December),  between 
three  and  four  o'clock.  On  the  day  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Lieutenant  Smith  had  dined  with  the 
Qeneral,  and  after  dinner  inyited  him  to  take  a 
short  stroll  with  him.  They  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the 


i^eoDcy  office,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  a 
parfy  of  Indums,  who  rose  from  ambush  in  the 
tiammock,  within  siffht  of  the  fort,  and  on  which 
the  suttler  8  house  borders.  The  reports  of  the 
rifles  fired,  the  war-whoop  twice  repeated,  and 
after  a  brief  space,  seyeral  other  yolleys  more 
remote,  and  in  the  quarter  of  Mr.  Rogerrs  house, 
were  heard,  and  the  smoke  of  the  firing  seen 
from  the  fort.  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  derks  were 
surprised  at  dinner.  Three  escaped :  the  rest 
murdered.  The  bodies  of  General  Thompson, 
Lieutenant  SmitlL  and  Mr.  Kitaler,  were  soon 
found  and  brought  in.  Those  of  the  others 
were  not  found  until  this  morning.  That  of 
Qeneral  Thompson  was  perforated  with  fourteen 
bullets.  Mr.  Rogov  had  reoeiyed  seyenteen. 
AU  were  aealped,  exeqyt  the  boy.  The  coward- 
ly murderers  are  siraposed  to  be  a  party  <^  Mi- 
casookees.  40  or  50  strong  under  the  traitor 
Powell  (Osceola),  whose  snrill,  peculiar  war- 
whoop,  was  reoo^uaed  by  our  internreters,  and 
the  one  or  two  firiendly  ukhans  we  haye  in  the 
fort,  and  who  knew  it  welL  Two  expresses 
(soldiers^  were  despatched  upon  fresh  horses  on 
the  eyemng  of  this  unrid  tragedy,  with  tidings 
of  it  to  Qeneral  Clinch;  but  not  hearing  from 
him  or  them,  we  oondude  they  were  cut  ofll 
We  are  also  exceedin^y  anxious  for  the  fiUe  oi 
the  two  companies  (under  Mi^r  Dade)  which 
had  been  ordered  up  from  Fort  Brooke,  and  of 
whom  we  leam  nothing." 

Sir,  this  is  the  first  letter  of  the  disbursing 
agent,  Q>ecially  detached  to  ftimish  the  supplies 
to  the  emigrating  Indians.  He  arriyes  in  the 
midst  of  treachery  and  murder ;  and  bis  first 
lett^  is  to  announce  to  the  goyemmmt  the  as- 
sassination of  their  agent,  an  officer  of  artilleiy, 
and  fiye  dtiaens ;  the  aaaasaination  of  two  ex- 
presses, for  they  were  both  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered; and  the  massacre  of  one  hundred  and 
twelye  men  and  officers  under  Mi^r  Dade.  All 
this  took  place  at  once ;  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Up  to  that  moment  the 
goyemment  of  the  United  States  were  wholly 
employed  in  prqwring  the  Indians  for  remoyal, 
recommending  them  to  go,  and  using  no  force  or 
yiolence  upon  them.  This  is  the  way  the  war 
was  brought  on ;  this  is  the  way  it  began ;  and 
was  there  oyer  a  ease  in  which  a  goyemment 
was  so  loudly  called  upon  to  ayenge  the  dead, 
to  protect  the  liying,  and  to  cause  itself  to  be 
respected  by  punishing  the  contemners  of  its 
power  ?  The  murder  of  the  agent  was  a  double 
offence,  a  peculiar  outrage  to  the  goyemment 
whose  representatiye  he  was,  and  a  yiolation 
eyen  of  the  national  law  of  sayages.  Agents  are 
seldom  murdered  eyen  by  sayages ;  and  bound 
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as  eyery  goyemment  is  to  protect  all  its  citiaeiis, 
it  is  doubly  bound  to  protect  its  agents  and  re- 
presentatiyes  abroad.  Here,  then,  is  a  goyem- 
ment agent)  and  a  military  officer,  flye  citicens, 
two  expresses,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
and  twelye  men,  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  persons,  treacherously  and  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred in  one  day !  and  because  General  Jack- 
son's administration  did  not  submit  to  this  hor^ 
rid  outrage,  he  is  charged  with  the  guilt  of  a 
war  founded  in  fraud  upon  innocent  and  unof- 
fending Indians  I  Such  is  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  our  own  goyemment  I  such  the  loye  of 
Indians  and  contempt  of  whites !  and  such  the 
mawkish  sentimentality  of  the  day  in  which  we 
liye — ^a  sentimentality  which  goes  moping  and 
sorrowing  about  in  behalf  of  imaginary  wrongs 
to  Indians  and  negroes,  while  the  whites  them- 
selyes  are  the  subject  of  murder,  robbery  and 
defiunation. 

The  prime  moyer  in  all  this  mischief  and  the 
leading  agent  in  the  most  atrocious  scene  of  it, 
was  a  half-blooded  Indian  of  little  note  before 
this  time,  and  of  no  consequence  in  the  councils 
of  his  tribe ;  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
treaty  either  of  Payne's  Landing  or  Fort  Gibson. 
We  call  him  Powell ;  by  his  tribe  he  was  called 
Osoeola.  He  led  the  attack  in  the  massacre  of 
the  agent,  and  of  those  who  were  killed  with 
him,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  December. 
The  disbursing  agent,  whose  letter  has  been 
read,  in  his  account  of  that  massacre,  applies  the 
epithet  traitor  to  the  name  of  this  Powell.  Well 
might  he  apply  that  epithet  to  that  assassin ; 
fi>r  he  had  just  been  fed  and  caressed  by  the 
yery  person  whom  he  waylidd  and  murdered. 
He  had  come  into  the  agency  shortly  before  that 
time  with  seyenty  of  his  followers,  professed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  treaty,  his  readiness  to  re- 
moye,  and  receiyed  subsistence  and  supplies  for 
himself  and  all  his  party.  The  most  fiiendly 
relations  seemed  to  be  established;  and  the 
doomed  and  deceiyed  agent,  in  giying  his  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  goyemment,  says :  ^  The  re- 
sult was  that  we  closed  with  the  utmost  good 
feeling ;  and  I  haye  neyer  seen  Powell  and  the 
other  chiefis  so  cheerfid  and  in  so  fine  a  humor, 
at  the  close  of  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
remoyal." 

This  is  Powell  (Osceola),  for  whom  all  our 
sympathies  are  so  pathetically  inyoked !  a 
treacherous  assassin,  not  only  of  our  people,  but 


c^his  own-^r  he  it  was  iHio  waylud,  anddiot 
in  the  back,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  the 
braye  chief  Charley  Emaxthla,  whom  he  dared 
not  face,  and  whom  he  thus  assassinated  because 
he  refused  to  join  him  and  his  runaway  negroes 
in  murdering  the  white  people.  The  collector 
of  Indian  curiosities  and  portraits,  Mr.  Catlin, 
may  be  permitted  to  manufacture  a  hero  out  of 
this  assassin,  and  to  make  a  poetical  scene  of 
his  imprisonment  on  Sulliyan's  island  i  but  it 
will  not  do  for  an  American  s^rntor  to  take  the 
same  liberties  with  historical  truth  and  our  na> 
tional  character.  Powell  ought  to  haye  been 
hung  for  the  assassination  of  General  Thomp> 
son ;  and  the  only  fault  of  our  ofitors  is,  that 
they  did  not  hang  him  the  moment  they  caught 
him.  The  fate  of  Aiimthnot  and  Ambrister  wu 
due  to  him  a  thousand  times  oyer. 

I  haye  now  answered  the  accusation  of  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southard}  I 
haye  shown  the  origin  of  this  war.  I  haye  shown 
that  it  originated  in  no  fraud,  no  injustice^  no 
yiolence,  on  the  part  of  this  goyemment,  but  in 
the  thirst  for  blood  and  rapine  on  the  part  of 
these  Indians,  uid  in  their  confident  belief  thit 
their  swamps  would  be  their  protection  agaiost 
the  pursuit  of  the  whites ;  and  that,  emeigiog 
from  these  festnesses  to  commit  robbery  and 
murder,  and  retiring  to  them  to  enjoy  the  firoiti 
of  their  marauding  expeditions,  they  had  before 
them  a  long  perspectiye  of  impunity  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  &ymnte  occupation.  This  I 
haye  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war;  and 
haying  yindicated  the  administration  and  the 
country  from  the  iiyostice  of  the  imputation 
cast  upon  them,  I  proceed  to  answer  some 
things  said  by  a  senator  from  South  Carolins 
[Mr.  Preston],  which  tended  to  disparage  the 
troops  generally  which  haye  been  employed  in 
Florida ;  to  disparage  a  particular  general  offi- 
cer, and  also  to  accuse  that  general  officer  of  a 
particular  and  specified  oflbnce.  That  senator 
has  decried  our  troops  in  Florida  for  the  gene- 
ral inefficiency  of  their  operations  3  he  has  de- 
cried General  Jesup  for  the  general  imbecility 
of  his  operations,  and  he  has  charged  this  Gen- 
eral with  the  yiolation  of  a  flag,  and  the  com- 
mission of  a  perfidious  act,  in  detaining  and  im- 
prisoning the  Indian  Powell,  who  came  into  hie 
'camp. 

I  think  there  is  great  error  and  great  info** 
tice  in  all  these  imputations,  and  that  it  is  right 
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hr  some  Benator  on  this  floor  to  anfiwer  them. 
M7  position,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  would  seem  to  assign  that 
duty  to  me,  and  it  may  be  the  reason  why 
others  who  liaye  spoken  haTe  omitted  aU  reply 
on  these  points.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  im- 
peUe^I  to  say  something  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  absent^  and  cannot  speak  for  themselyes — 
(hose  who  must  always  feel  the  wound  of  un- 
merited censure,  and  must  feel  it  more  keenly 
when  the  blow  that  inflicts  the  wound  fells 
from  the  elevated  floor  of  the  American  Senate. 
So  fer  as  the  army,  generally,  is  concerned  in 
this  censure,  I  might  leave  them  where  they 
haye  been  placed  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Preston],  and  others  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  if  I  could  limit  myself  to  acting  a 
political  part  here.  The  army,  as  a  bo^,  is  no 
friend  of  the  political  party  to  which  I  belong. 
Indiriduals  among  them  are  frimdly  to  the  ad- 
ministration; but,  as  a  body,  they  go  for  the 
opposition,  and  would  terminate  our  political 
eodstence,  if  they  could,  and  put  our  opponents 
in  our  place,  at  the  first  general  electiim  that 
Snteryenes.  As  a  politician,  then,  I  might  aban- 
don them  to  the  care  of  their  political  friends ; 
but^  as  an  American,  as  a  senator,  and  as  hay- 
ing had  some  connection  with  the  military  pro- 
fession, I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  dissent  ttom 
the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  and  to 
gire  my  reasons  for  beliering  that  the  army  has 
not  suflbred,  and  ought  not  to  suffer,  in  charac- 
ter, by  the  events  in  Florida.  True,  our  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  haye  not  peifermed  the  same 
feats  there  which  they  performed  in  Canada^  and 
elsewhere.  But  why  ?  Certainly  because  they 
haye  not  got  the  same,  or  an  equivalent)  theatre 
to  act  upon,  nor  an  enemy  to  cope  with  oyer 
whom  brilliant  victories  can  be  obtained.  The 
peninsula  of  Florida,  where  this  war  rages,  is 
sprinkled  all  oyer  with  swamps,  hammocks, 
and  lagoons,  believed  for  three  hundred  years 
to  be  impervious  to  the  white  man's  tread. 
The  theatre  of  war  is  of  great  extent,  stretdiing 
over  six  parallels  of  latitude ;  all  of  it  in  the 
sultry  region  below  thirty-one  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  extremity  of  this  peninsula  ap- 
proaches the  tropic  (^Capricorn;  and  at  this 
moment,  while  we  speak  here,  the  soldier  under 
arms  at  mid-day  there  will  cast  no  shadow :  a 
vertical  sun  darts  its  fiery  rays  direct  upon  the 
oown  of  his  head.  Suffocating  heat  oppresses 
the  frame ;  annoying  insects  sting  the  body ; 


burning  sands,  a  spongy  morass,  and  the  sharp 
cutting  saw  grass,  receive  the  feet  and  legs; 
disease  follows  the  summer's  exertion ;  and  a 
dense  foliage  covers  the  foe.  Ei^t  months  in 
the  year  military  exertions  are  impossible; 
during  four  months  only  can  any  thing  be 
done.  The  Indians  well  understand  this ;  and, 
during  these  four  months,  either  give  or  receive 
an  attad[,  as  they  please,  or  endeavor  to  con- 
sume the  season  in  wily  parieys.  The  possi- 
bility of  splendid  milittfy  exploits  does  not 
exist  in  such  a  country,  and  against  such  a  foe : 
but  there  is  room  th«e,  and  ample  room  there, 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
solder.  There  is  room  there  for  patience,  and 
fyr  fortitude,  under  every  variety  ci  sufl^in^ 
and  under  every  form  oi  privation.  There  is 
room  there  for  courage  and  discipline  to  exhibit 
itself  against  perils  and  trials  which  subject 
courage  and  disci]dine  to  the  severest  tests. 
And  has  there  been  any  feilure  of  patience,  foi^ 
titnde,  courage^  disdplhie,  and  subordination  fai 
allthiswart  Where  is  the  instance  m  ^diidi 
the  men  have  revolted  against  their  oflicers,  or 
in  which  the  officer  has  deserted  his  men? 
Where  is  the  instance  of  a  flight  in  battiet 
Where  the  instance  of  orders  diwbeyed,  ranks 
broken,  or  conlhsion  of  corps?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  constantiy  seen  the  steadiness, 
and  the  diadpllne,  of  the  parade  maintained 
under  every  danger,  and  in  the  presence  of 
massacre  itself  Ofiicers  and  meit  have  fought 
it  out  where  they  were  told  to  fight;  they 
have  been  killed  in  the  tracks  m  which  they 
were  told  to  stand.  None  of  those  pitiable 
scenes  of  which  all  our  In^an  wars  have  shown 
some— those  harrowii^  scenes  in  which  the 
helpless  prisoner,  or  the  hi^less  fugitive,  Is 
massacred  without  pity,  and  without  resist- 
ance: none  of  these  have  been  seen.  Many 
have  perished;  but  it  was  the  death  oi  the 
combatant  in  arms,  and  not  <^  the  captive  or 
the  fugitive.  In  no  one  of  our  savage  ware 
have  our  troops  so  stood  together,  and  con- 
quered together,  and  died  together,  as  they 
have  done  in  this  one;  and  this  standing  to- 
gether is  the  test  of  the  soldier's  character. 
Steadiness,  subordination,  courage,  discipline, — 
these  are  the  lest  of  the  soldier ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance have  our  troq)s,  or  any  troops,  ever 
evinced  the  possession  of  these  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  during  the  campaigns  in 
Florida*    While,  then,  Mlliant  victories  may 
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not  hare  been  seen,  and,  in  hct^  were  iaqxMsi- 
ble,  jet  the  highest  qualities  of  good  soldier- 
ship have  be^i  eminently  displayed  throu^ioat 
this  war.  Ooorage  and  discipline  have  shown 
th^nselTes,  througfaoat  all  its  stages,  in  their 
noMest  forms. 

From  the  general  imputation  of  inefficiency 
in  our  operations  in  Florida^  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Preston]  comes  to  a  par- 
ticular oonmiander,  and  charges  inefficiency 
specifically  upon  Mm.  This  commander  is 
GeneralJesup.  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  Umsh,  and  even  profbse,  in  his 
denunciation  of  that  general,  and  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  talk  about  military  courts  of  inquiiy. 
Leaving  the  general  open  to  all  sudi  inquiry, 
and  thoroughly  oonyinced  that  the  senator 
firom  South  Carolina  has  no  idea  of  moring 
such  inquiry,  and  intends  to  rest  the  effect  of 
his  denunciation  upon  its  deliyery  here,  I  shall 
proceed  to  answer  him  here — giving  speech  for 
speech  on  this  floor,  and  leaving  the  general 
himself  to  reply  when  it  comes  to  that  threat^ 
ened  inquiry,  which  I  undertake  to  affirm  will 
never  be  moved. 

General  Jesup  is  charged  with  imbecility 
and  inefficiency ;  the  continuance  of  the  war  is 
imputed  to  his  inci^Mieity ;  and  he  is  held  up 
here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  public  r^re- 
hension  for  these  imputed  deHnqnencies.  This 
is  the  accusation ;  and  now  let  us  see  with  how 
much  truth  and  justice  it  is  made.  Happily 
for  General  Jesup,  this  happens  to  be  a  case  in 
which  we  have  data  to  go  upon,  and  in  which 
there  are  authentic  materials  for  comparing  the 
operations  of  himself  with  those  of  other  gen- 
erals— ^his  predecessors  in  the  same  fleld — ^with 
whose  success  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  entirely  satisfied.  Dates  and  figures  frunish 
this  data  and  these  materials;  and,  after  re- 
freshing the  memory  of  the  Senate  with  a  few 
dates,  I  will  proceed  to  the  answers  which  the 
fects  of  the  case  supply.  The  first  date  is,  as 
to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  war ; 
the  second,  as  to  the  time  that  General  Jesup 
assumed  the  command;  the  third,  as  to  the 
time  when  he  was  relieved  from  the  command. 
On  the  first  point,  it  will  be  recollected  that 
the  war  broke  out  upon  the  assassinati<m  of 
General  Thompson,  the  agent,  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  with  him;  the  sutler  and  his 
clerks ;  the  murder  of  the  two  expresses ;  and 
the  massacre  of  Major   Dade's  command; — 


events  whidi  came  together  in  point  of  tims, 
and  compelled  an  immediate  resort  to  war  hj 
the  United  States.  These  assassmations,  these 
murders,  and  this  massacre,  took  place  on  tiie 
28th  day  of  December,  1835.  The  commence- 
ment oi  the  war,  then,  dates  from  that  daf. 
The  next  point  is,  the  time  of  General  Jesqy^ 
appointment  to  the  command.  This  occurred 
in  December,  18d(^  The  tiiird  point  is,  the 
date  of  General  Jesup's  relief  from  the  com- 
mand, and  this  took  place  in  May,  of  tiie  pres- 
ent year,  1838.  The  war  has  then  continued- 
counting  to  the  present  time— two  years  and  a 
half;  and  of  that  period.  General  Jesup  has  hid 
command  something  less  tiian  one  year  and  a 
half.  Other  generals  had  command  for  a  yetf 
before  he  was  appointed  in  that  quarter.  Now, 
how  much  bad  those  other  generals  done?  All 
put  together,  how  mudi  had  th^  done  ?  And 
I  ask  this  question  not  to  disparage  their  meri- 
torious exertions,  but  to  obtain  data  for  the 
vindication  of  the  officer  now  assailed.  Tfae 
senator  firom  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Prxstoh]  is 
satisfied  with  the  operations  of  the  previooi 
commanders ;  now  let  him  see  how  the  opera- 
tions of  the  officer  whom  he  assails  will  com- 
pare with  the  operations  of  those  who  are  hon- 
ored with  his  approbation.  The  comparison  is 
brief  and  mathematicaL  It  is  a  problem  in  the 
exact  sciences.  General  Jesup  reduced  the 
hostiles  in  the  one  year  and  a  half  of  his  com- 
mand, 2,200  souls:  all  his  imdeoessors  togeUier 
had  reduced  them  150  in  one  year.  Wheie 
does  censure  rest  now  ? 

Sir,  I  disparage  nobody.  I  make  no  exhibit 
of  comparative  results  to  undervalue  the  opera- 
tions d  the  previous  ccmunanders  in  Florida.  I 
know  the  difficulty  of  military  operati<ms  tbere^ 
and  the  ease  of  criticism  here.  I  never  assailed 
those  previous  commanders;  on  the  contraiy, 
often  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  theatre  o& 
which  they  operated  as  a  cause  for  the  miscar- 
riage of  expeditions,  and  for  the  want  of  briliiaiit 
and  decisive  results.  Now  for  the  first  tune  I 
refer  to  the  point,  and,  not  to  disparage  others, 
but  to  vindicate  the  officer  assailed.  His  vindi- 
cation is  found  in  the  comparison  of  results  be- 
tween himself  and  hi^  predecessors,  and  in  the 
^>probati<m  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
of  the  results  under  the  predecessors  of  General 
Jesup.  Satisfied  with  them,  he  must  be  satii- 
fied  with  him;  for  the  difierence  is  as  fifteen  to 
<me  in  fovor  of  the  decried  general 
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Besides  the  general  depimcuition  for  ineffl- 
dency,  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  layished  upon  General  Jesiqs  uid  which  de- 
oonciation  has  so  completely  reeeired  its  answer 
in  this  comparatiTe  statement;  hesides  this 
general  denunciation,  the  senator  firom  South 
Carolina  brought  forward  a  qieciflc  accusation 
•gainst  the  honor  of  the  same  oflSoer — an  accusa- 
tion of  perfidy,  and  of  a  Tiolation  of  flag  of 
truce,  in  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  Indian 
Osceola^  who  had  cc»ne  into  his  camp.  On  the 
part  of  Qeneral  Jesup,  I  repel  this  accusation, 
and  dedare  his  whole  conduct  in  relation  to  this 
Indian,  to  haye  been  juttifiabk^  under  the  kws 
of  ciyiliaed  or  sayage  wufore ;  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient in  point  of  policy ;  and  that  if  any 
blame  could  attach  to  the  general,  it  would  be 
Ibr  the  contrary  of  that  with  which  he  is 
Uamed ;  it  would  be  for  an  excess  of  forbear- 
ance and  indulgence. 

The  justification  of  the  general  fbv  the  seisure 
and  detention  of  this  half-breed  Indian,  is  the  first 
point;  and  that  rests  upon  several  and  distinct 
grounds,  either  of  which  fully  justifies  the  act 

1.  Thi$  Osceola  had  broken  hisparoie;  and, 
therefore^  was  liable  to  be  seized  and  detained. 

The  foots  were  these :  In  the  month  of  May, 
1837,  this  chie^  with  his  followers,  went  into 
Fort  Mellon,  under  the  cover  of  a  white  fiag^  and 
there  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Har^ 
ney.  He  declared  himcelf  done  with  the  war, 
send  ready  to  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sipiB,  and  solicited  subsistence  and  transporta- 
tion for  himself  and  his  people  for  that  purpose. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harney  received  him,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions,  and,  relying  upon  his 
word  and  apparent  sincerity,  instead  <^  sending 
him  under  guard,  took  his  parole  to  go  to  Tampa 
Bay,  the  place  at  which  he  preferred  to  embark, 
to  take  shipping  there  for  the  West  Supplied 
with  every  thing,  Osceola  and  his  people  left 
Fort  Mellon,  under  the  pledge  to  go  to  Tampa 
Bay.  He  never  went  there !  but  returned  to  the 
hostiles ;  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
he  never  had  any  idea  of  going  West,  but  merely 
wished  to  live  well  for  a  while  at  the  expense 
of  the  whites,  examine  their  strength  and  posi- 
tion, and  return  to  his  workof  bkx)d  and  piUage. 
After  this,  he  had  the  audacity  to  approach 
General  Jesup's  camp  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  with  another  piece  of  white  clotlr'over  his 
head,  thinking,  after  his  successful  treadieries  to 
the  agent,  General  Thompson,  and  Lieut  Colone 


Harney,  that  there  was  no  end  to  his  trioki 
upon  white  people.  (General  Jesup  ordered  him 
to  be  seised  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Sullivan's 
Island,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  and  allowed  every  possible  indulgence 
and  gratification.  This  is  one  oC  the  reasons  in 
justification  of  General  Jesup's  conduct  to  that 
Indian,  and  it  is  suffieieiit  (^  itself;  but  there 
are  others,  and  they  shall  be  stated. 

2.  Osceola  had  vioLUed  an  order  in  eowning 
in,  with  a  view  to  rHum  to  the  hostiksj  and, 
therefore^  was  liable  to  bs  detained. 

Thefocta  were  these:  Many  Indians,  at  dtf- 
fisroit  times,  had  come  in  under  the  pretext  of 
a  determination  to  emigrato ;  and  after  receiv- 
ing supplies,  and  viewing  the  strength  and  po- 
sition 0^  the  troops,  returned  again  to  the  hoa- 
tiles,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  renewed  vigor. 
This  had  been  done  repeatedly.  It  was  making 
a  modcery  of  the  white  fiag,  and  sul^|eoting  our 
officers  to  ridicule  as  well  as  to  danger.  Gen- 
eral Jemp  resdved  to  put  an  end  to  these 
treacherous  and  dangerous  visits,  by  which  spies 
and  enemies  obtained  access  to  the  bosom  of  his 
camp.  He  made  known  to  the  diief^  Coi  Ha^jo, 
his  determination  to  that  effect  In  August^ 
1837,  he  declared  peremptorily  to  this  chiei;  for 
the  information  of  all  the  Indians,  that  none 
were  to  come  in,  except  to  remain,  and  to  emi- 
grate; that  no  one  coming  into  his  camp  again 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  it,  but  should  be 
considered  as  having  surrendered  with  a  view 
to  emigrate  under  the  treaty,  and  should  be  de- 
tained for  that  purpose.  In  October,  Osceola 
came  in,  in  violation  of  that  order,  and  was  de- 
tamed  in  comi^iance  with  it  This  is  a  second 
reason  for  the  justification  of  General  Jesup,  and 
is  oi  itself  sufficient  to  justify  him ;  but  there 
is  more  justification  yet,  and  I  will  state  it 

3.  Osceola  had  broken  a  truce,  and,  there- 
fore, was  liable  to  be  detained  whenever  he 
could  be  taken. 

The  foots  were  these :  The  hostile  chiefo  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  for  a  truce  at  Fort 
King,  in  August,  1837,  and  agreed :  1.  Not  to 
commit  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  whites ; 
2.  Not  to  go  east  of  the  St  John's  river,  or 
north  of  Fort  Mellon.  This  truce  was  broken 
by  the  Indians  in  both  points.  A  citizen  was 
killed  by  them,  and  they  passed  both  to  the 
east  of  the  St  John's  and  for  north  of  Fort  Mel- 
km.  As  violators  of  this  truce.  General  Jesup 
had  a  rig^t  to  detain  any  of  the  hostiles  whidi 
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came  into  his  hands,  and  Osoeola  was  one  of 


Here,  sir,  are  three  grounds  of  justification, 
either  of  them  sufficient  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  General  Jesup  towards  Powell,  as  the  gen- 
tlMnen  call  him.  The  first  of  the  three  reasons 
lilies  personally  and  exclusiyely  to  that  hatf- 
hreed ;  the  other  two  apply  to  all  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  justify  the  seizure  and  detention  of 
others,  who  have  heen  sent  to  the  West 

So  much  for  justification ;  now /or  the  expe- 
diency of  haying  detained  this  Indian  PowelL  I 
hold  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  of 
detaining  him,  and  prove  this  expediency  hy 
reasons  both  a  priori  and  a  posteriori.  His 
previous  treachery  and  crimes,  and  his  well 
known  disposition  for  farther  treachery  and 
crimes,  made  it  right  for  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  justi- 
fiable occasion  to  put  an  end  to  his  d^redations 
by  confining  his  person  until  the  war  was  over. 
This  is  a  reason  a  priori.  The  reason  a  pos- 
teriori is,  that  it  has  turned  out  right ;  it  has 
operated  well  upon  the  mass  of  the  Indians,  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen  hundred  of  which, 
negroes  inclusive,  have  since  surrendered  to 
QeiL  Jesup.  This,  sir,  is  a  fact  which  contains 
an  aigument  which  overturns  aU  that  can  be 
said  on  this  fioor  against  the  detention  of  Osce- 
ola. The  Indians  themselves  do  not  view  that 
act  as  perfidious  or  dishonorable,  or  the  viola- 
tion of  a  fiag,  or  even  the  act  of  an  enemy.  They 
do  not  condemn  General  Jesup  on  account  of  it, 
but  no  doubt  respect  him  the  more  for  refiising 
to  be  made  the  dupe  of  a  treacherous  artifice. 
A  bit  of  white  linen,  stripped,  peiiiape  fix>m  the 
body  of  a  murdered  child,  or  its  murdered  mo- 
ther, was  no  longer  to  cover  the  insidious  visits 
of  sines  and  enemies.  A  firm  and  manly  course 
was  taken,  and  the  efiect  was  good  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  The  number  since  sur- 
rendered is  proof  of  Us  efi*ect  upon  their  minds ; 
and  this  proof  should  put  to  blush  the  lamenta- 
tions which  are  here  set  up  for  Powell,  and  the 
censure  thrown  upon  General  Jesup. 

No,  sir,  no.  General  Jesup  has  been  guilty 
of  no  perfidy,  no  fraud,  no  violation  of  flags. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  stam  his  own  charac- 
ter, or  to  dishonor  the  fiag  of  the  United  States. 
If  he  has  erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  forbearance  to  the  In- 
dians. If  he  has  erred,  as  some  suppose,  in  los- 
ing time  to  parley  with  the  Indians,  that  error 


has  been  <m  the  side  of  humanity,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  them.  But  has  he  erred  ?  Has  his 
policy  been  erroneous?  Has  the  country  been 
a  loser  by  his  policy  ?  To  all  these  questiims, 
let  results  give  the  answer.  Let  the  tvreniy- 
two  hundred  Indians,  abstracted  from  the  hoa- 
tile  ranks  by  his  measures,  be  put  in  contrast 
with  the  two  hundred,  or  lees,  killed  and  taken 
by  his  predecessors.  Let  these  results  be  com- 
pared; and  let  this  oon^Munson  answer  the 
question  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has 
been  any  error,  even  a  mistake  of  judgment^  in 
his  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Paxa- 
tok]  complains  of  the  length  of  time  which 
General  Jesup  has  consumed  without  Ininging 
the  war  to  a  dose.  Here,  again,  the  chapter 
of  comparisons  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  the  answer  whidi  justice  requires.  How 
long,  I  pray  you,  was  General  Jesup  in  coat- 
mand  1  firom  December,  1836,  to  May,  1838 ; 
nominally  he  was  near  a  year  and  a  half  in 
command ;  in  reality  not  one  year,  fiv  the  sum- 
mer months  admit  of  no  military  operations  in 
that  peninsula.  His  predecessors  commanded 
from  December,  1835,  to  December,  1836;  a 
term  wanting  but  a  few  months  of  as  long  a  pe- 
riod as  the  command  of  General  Jesup  lasted. 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  length  of  time  which 
this  general  commanded,  to  frunish  matter  for 
disadvantageous  comparisons  to  him ;  but  the 
contrary.  He  reduced  the  hostiles  about  one- 
half  in  a  year  and  a  half;  they  reduced  them 
about  the  one-twentieth  in  a  year.  The  whole 
number  was  about  5,000 ;  General  Jesup  di- 
minished their  number,  during  his  command, 
2,200 ;  the  other  generals  had  reduced  them 
about  150.  At  the  rate  he  proceeded,  the  work 
would  be  finished  in  about  three  years ;  at  the 
rate  they  proceeded,  in  about  twenty  years. 
Yet  he  is  to  be  censured  here  for  the  length  of 
time  consumed  without  bringing  the  war  to  a 
dose.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  selected  for  cen- 
sure. Sir,  I  dislike  these  comparisons ;  it  is  a 
disagreeable  task  for  me  to  make  them;  but  I 
am  driven  to  it,  and  mean  no  disparagement  to 
others.  The  violence  with  which  General  Jeeup 
is  assailed  here— the  comparisons  to  which  be 
has  been  subjected  in  order  to  degrade  him— 
leave  me  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  a  meri- 
torious officer  to  unmerited  censure,  or  to  de- 
fend him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  assailed. 
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The  cflBentiil  policy  of  General  Jeenp  his 
bMO  to  fakdooe  the  IndiaiiB  to  come  in — to  buv 
rander — ind  to  emigrate  under  the  treaty. 
This  has  been  his  main,  but  not  his  ezdnsiTe, 
policy ;  military  operations  haye  been  combined 
with  it;  m«ny  skirmishes  and  actions  have 
been  fooght  since  he  had  command ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  general,  who  has  been  so 
modi  assailed  on  this  floor,  is  the  only  eom- 
mander-in-chief  in  Florida  who  has  been  wound- 
ed in  battle  «t  the  head  of  his  command.  His 
persoa  marked  with  the  scars  of  wounds  re- 
eeired  in  Canada  during  the  late  war  with 
Qieat  Britftin,  has  also  been  struck  by  a  bullet, 
in  the  fibce,  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  yet 
these  wounds — ^the  serrices  in  the  late  war 
widi  Great  Britain— the  remoTal  of  upwards 
of  16,000  Creek  Indians  from  Alabama  and 
Georgm  to  tiie  West,  during  the  summer  of 
1B36 — and  more  than  twenty-flye  years  of  hon- 
ofaUe  employment  in  the  public  service — all 
these  oomhined,  and  an  unsullied  private  char- 
acter into  tiie  bargain,  have  not  been  able  to 
protect  the  feelings  of  this  ofiQcer  from  lacera- 
tion CD  this  floor.  Have  not  been  suflSdent  to 
protect  his  feelings !  for,  as  to  his  character, 
that  is  untouched.  The  base  accusation — ^the 
vague  doninciation — ^the  oflensive  epithets  em- 
ployed here,  may  lacerate  feelings,  but  they  do 
not  readi  character ;  and  as  to  the  military  in- 
quiry, wluch  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
speaks  of^  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  such  in- 
quiry wiO  ever  take  place.  Congress,  or  either 
farindi  ci  Congress,  can  order  an  inquiry  if  it 
pleases;  but  before  it  orders  an  inquiry,  a 
frobable  cau$e  hcu  to  be  shown  for  it;  and 
that  probable  cause  never  has  been,  and  never 
win  be,  shown  in  General  Jesup's  case. 

The  senator  from  South  CaroUna  speaks  of 
the  large  force  which  was  committed  to  Gene- 
nl  Jesup,  and  the  little  that  vras  effected  with 
tittt  force.  Is  the  senator  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  country  over  which  his  operations  ex- 
tended? that  it  extended  from  31  to  25  degrees 
of  north  latitnde  ?  that  it  began  in  the  Okefe- 
aokee  swamp  in  Georgia,  and  stretched  to  the 
Iverglades  in  Florida  ?  that  it  was  near  five 
hendred  mOee  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  and 
the  whole  sprinkled  over  with  swamps,  one  of 
whidi  alone  was  equal  in  length  to  the  (^stance 
between  Washington  City  and  Philadelphia? 
But  it  was  not  extent  of  country  alone,  with  its 
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festneeses,  its  climate,  and  its  wily  foe,  that  had 
to  be  contended  with ;  a  new  element  of  oppo- 
sition was  encountered  hj  General  Jesup,  in 
the  poisonous  information  which  was  conveyed 
to  the  Indians'  minds,  which  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out,  and  of  which  he  had  not  even 
knowledge  for  a  long  time.  This  was  the 
quantity  of  false  information  which  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Indians,  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age their  resistance.  €(eneral  Jesup  took  com- 
mand just  after  the  presidential  election  of  1836. 
The  Indians  were  informed  of  this  change  of 
presidents,  and  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
white  people  had  broke  General  Jackson — that 
was  the  phrase— had  broke  General  Jackson 
for  making  war  upon  them.  They  were  also 
informed  that  General  Jesup  was  carrying  on 
the  war  without  the  leave  of  Congress ;  that 
Congress  would  give  no  more  money  to  raise 
soldiers  to  fight  them ;  and  that  he  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress.  Yes,  he  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress  I  These  poor  Indians 
seem  to  have  been  informed  of  intended  move- 
ments against  the  general  in  Congress,  and  to 
have  relied  upon  them  both  to  stop  supplies 
and  to  punish  the  general.  Moreover,  they 
were  told,  that,  if  they  surrendered  to  emigrate, 
they  would  receive  the  worst  treatment  on  the 
way ;  that,  if  a  child  cried,  it  would  be  thrown 
overboard ;  if  a  chief  gave  offence,  he  would  be 
put  in  irons.  Who  the  Inunediate  informants 
of  all  these  fine  stories  were,  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertuned.  They  doubtless  originated  with 
that  mass  of  fanatics,  devoured  by  a  morbid 
sensibility  for  negroes  and  Indians,  which  are 
now  Don  Qaixeting  over  the  land,  and  filling 
the  public  ear  with  so  many  sympathetic  tales 
of  their  own  fitbrication. 

General  Jesup  has  been  censured  for  writing 
a  letter  cBsparaging  to  his  predecessor  in  com- 
mand. If  he  did  so,  and  I  do  not  deny  it, 
though  I  have  not  seen  the  letter,  nobly  has  he 
made  the  amends.  Publicly  and  officiaUy  has 
he  made  amends  for  a  private  and  unofiQcial 
wrong.  In  an  official  report  to  the  war  de- 
partment, published  by  that  department,  he 
said: 

^<  As  an  act  of  justice  to  all  my  predecessors 
in  command,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  say  that 
the  difficulties  attending  mifitary  operations  in 
this  country,  can  be  properly  appreciated  only 
by  those  acquainted  with  them.    I  have  advan- 
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toges  which  neither  of  them  posseesed,  in  bet- 
ter preparations  and  more  abundant  supplies ', 
and  I  round  it  impossible  to  operate  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  imtil  I  had  established  a 
line  of  depots  across  the  country.  If  I  haye  at 
any  time  said  aught  in  disparagement  of  the 
operations  of  others  in  Florida^  either  yerbally 
or  in  writing,  officially  or  unofficially,  know- 
ing the  countiy  as  I  now  know  it,  I  consider 
myself  bound  as  a  man  oi  honor  solemnly  to 
retract  it." 

Such  are  the  amends  which  General  Jesup 
makes — frank  and  voluntary — full  and  kindly— 
worthy  of  a  soldier  towards  brother  soldiers ; 
and  fiu*  more  honorable  to  his  predecessors  in 
command  than  the  disparaging  comparisons 
which  have  been  instituted  here  to  do  them 
honor  at  his  expense. 

The  expenses  of  this  war  is  another  head  of 
attack  pressed  into  this  debate,  and  directed 
more  against  the  administration  than  against 
the  commanding  generaL  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  but  that  is  an 
error — an  error  of  near  one-half.  An  actual 
return  of  all  expenses  up  to  February  last, 
amounts  to  nine  and  a  half  millions ;  the  rest 
of  the  twenty  millions  go  to  the  suppression 
of  hostilities  in  other  places,  and  with  other  In- 
dians, principally  in  Georgia  and  Alabama^  and 
with  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  Sir,  this 
charge  of  expense  seems  to  be  a  standing  head 
with  the  opposition  at  present  Every  speech 
gives  us  a  dish  of  it ;  and  the  expenditures  un- 
der G^eral  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  are 
constantly  put  in  contrast  with  those  of  pre- 
vious administrations.  Granted  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  larger — that  they  are  greatly  in- 
creased I  yet  what  are  they  increased  for  ? 
Are  they  increased  for  the  personal  expenses  of 
the  officers  of  the  govemn^ent,  or  for  great  na- 
tional objects  ?  The  increase  is  for  great  ob- 
jects ;  such  as  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles  in 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi — ^the  removal 
of  whole  nations  of  Indians  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi — their  subsistence  for  a  year  after 
they  arrive  there — actual  wars  with  some  tribes 
— the  fear  of  it  with  others,  and  the  consequent 
continual  calls  for  militia  and  volunteers  to 
preserve  peace— large  expenditures  for  the  per- 
manent defences  of  the  country,  both  by  land 
and  water,  with  a  pension  list  for  ever  increas- 
ing ;  and  other  heads  of  expenditure  which  are 
for  future  national  benefit,  and  not  for  present 


individual  enjoyment.  Strij^^ed  of  all  these 
heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  expeoees  of  the 
present  administration  have  nothing  to  feir 
fhmi  a  comparison  with  other  periods.  Stated 
in  the  gross,  as  is  usually  done,  and  many  ig;no- 
rant  people  are  deceived  and  imposed  upon, 
and  believe  that  there  has  been  a  great  waste 
of  public  money ;  pursued  into  the  detail,  and 
these  expenditures  will  be  found  to  have  been 
made  for  great  national  objects— objects  whidi 
no  man  would  have  undone,  to  get  bade  the 
money,  even  if  it  was  possible  to  get  bade  the 
money  by  undoing  the  objects.  No  one,  for 
example,  would  be  willing  to  bring  back  the 
Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws  into  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Geo^ 
gia,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  even  if  the 
tens  of  mfllions  which  it  has  cost  to  remove 
them  could  be  got  back  by  that  means ;  and  ao 
of  the  other  expenditures:  yet  these  etenal 
croakers  about  expense  are  blaming  the  go^ 
emment  for  these  expenditures. 

Sir,  I  have  gone  over  the  answers,  which  I 
proposed  to  make  to  the  accusations  of  the  sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina.  I 
have  shown  them  to  be  totally  mistaken  in  all 
their  assumptions  and  imputations.  I  have 
shown  that  there  was  no  fraud  upon  the  In- 
dians in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibson— that  the 
identical  chiefs  who  made  that  trea^  ha^e 
since  been  the  hostile  chie&— that  the  assaiO' 
nation  and  massacre  of  an  agent,  two  gorern- 
ment  expresses,  an  artillery  officer,  five  dtiseni, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  of  M^ 
Dade's  command,  caused  the  wai>— that  (Wtf 
troops  are  not  subject  to  censure  for  inefiBcMD- 
cy — that  General  Jesup  has  been  wrongfully 
denounced  upon  this  floor— and  that  eveo  the 
expense  of  the  Florida  war,  resting  as  it  does  m 
figures  and  in  documents,  has  been  vastly  0Te^ 
stated  to  produce  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
All  these  things  I  have  shown ;  and  I  oondnde 
with  saying  that  cost,  and  time,  and  loss  of 
men,  are  all  out  of  the  question  j  that,  for  (f^ 
rages  so  wanton  and  so  horrible  as  those  which 
occasioned  this  war,  the  national  honor  require* 
the  most  ample  amends;  and  the  national  safe^ 
requires  a  friture  guarantee  in  prosecuting  th» 
war  to  a  successful  close,  and  completely  dea^ 
ing  the  peninsula  of  Florida  of  all  the  lndii»0 
that  are  rxpoix  it. 
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CHAPTEE   XX. 

BnUMPnON  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  BT  THE 
HEW  YORK  BANKS. 

The  saqmsion  oommenoed  on  the  10th  of  May 
in  New  York,  uid  was  followed  throu^out  the 
oountiy.  In  August  the  New  York  banks  pro- 
posed to  all  others  to  meet  in  convention,  and 
agree  upon  a  time  to  commence  a  general  re- 
romption.  That  movement  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  for 
the  reason,  as  given,  that  it  was  better  to  awut 
the  action  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress, 
Uien  convoked,  and  to  meet  in  September. 
The  extra  session  adjourned  early  in  October, 
and  the  New  York  banks,  faithful  to  the  prom- 
ised resumption  of  specie  payments,  immediate- 
ly issued  another  invitation  for  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  banks  in  that  city  on  the  27th 
of  Novonher  ensuing,  to  carry  into  eSkct  the 
object  of  the  meeting  which  had  been  invited 
m  the  month  of  August  The  27th  of  Novem- 
ber snived;  a  laige  proportion  of  the  delin- 
quent banks  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  send 
delegates  to  the  convention:  but  its  meeting 
was  agtin  frustrated — and  firom  the  same  quar- 
ter—the Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
stitutions under  its  influence.  They  then  re- 
solfed  to  send  a  committee  to  Philadelphia  to 
ascertain  from  the  banks  when  they  would  be 
n$dy,  and  to  invite  them  to  name  a  day  when 
they  would  be  able  to  resume ;  and  if  no  day 
was  definitely  fixed,  to  inform  them  that  the 
New  Yoik  banks  would  commence  specie  pay- 
ments without  waiting  for  their  co-operation. 
The  Philadelphia  banks  would  not  co-operate. 
They  would  not  agree  to  any  definite  time  to 
tike  even  initktory  steps  towards  resumption. 
Tins  was  a  disaj^intment  to  the  public  mind 
—that  laige  part  of  it  which  still  had  £uth  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  -,  and  the  con- 
tndbtion  wbkh  H  presented  to  all  the  previous 
professions  of  that  institution,  required  explan- 
ations, and,  if  possible,  reconciliation  with  past 
dedaratioBS.  The  occasion  called  for  the  pen 
of  Mr.  BidcBe,  always  ready,  always  confident, 
tlways  presentfaig  an  easy  remedy,  and  a  sure 
one,  for  all  the  diseases  to  which  banks,  our- 
icocy,  and  finance  were  heir.     It  called  for 


another  letter  tp  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  public,  through  the  distinction 
of  that  gentleman's  name.  Itcame-^the  most 
elaborate  and  ingenious  of  its  specks ;  its  bur- 
den, to  prove  the  entire  ability  of  the  bank 
over  which  he  premded  to  pay  in  full,  and 
without  reserve,  but  its  intention  not  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  its  dnty  to  others  not  able  to  fol- 
low its  example,  and  which  might  be  entirely 
ruined  by  a  premature  effort  to  do  so.  And 
he  concluded  with  condensing  his  opinion  into 
a  sentence  of  characteristic  and  sententious 
bivvity :  ^^  On  the  XDhole,  the  course  vhieh  in 
my  judgment  the  hanks  ought  to  pureue,  is 
simply  this :  The  banks  should  remain  exact' 
ly  as  they  arer-prepared  to  resume^  hut  not 
yet  resuming.^  But  he  did  not  stop  there,  but 
in  another  publication  went  the  length  of  a 
direct  threat  of  destroction  against  tiie  New 
York  banks  if  they  should,  in  conformity  to 
their  promise,  venture  to  resume,  saying:  ^  Let 
the  banks  of  the  Empire  State  come  up  flram 
their  Elba,  and  enjoy  their  hundred  days  of  re- 
sumpticm!  a  Waterioo  awaits  them,  and  a  Saint 
Helena  is  prepared  for  them." 

The  banks  of  New  York  were  now  thrown 
upon  the  necessity  of  acting  without  the  con- 
currence of  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  fact 
under  apprehension  of  opposition  and  counter- 
aetion  firom  that  quarter.  They  were  publicly 
pledged  to  act  without  her,  and  besides  were 
under  a  l^al  obligation  to  do  so.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  at  the  time  of  the  suspension, 
only  legalised  it  for  one  year.  The  indulgence 
would  be  out  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  for- 
feiture of  charter  was  the  penalty  to  be  incurred 
throughout  the  State  for  continuing  it  beyond 
that  time.  The  city  banks  had  the  control  of 
the  movement)  and  they  invited  a  conventioii 
of  delegates  from  all  the  banks  in  the  Union  to 
meet  in  New  Yoric  on  the  15th  of  ApnL  One 
hundred  and  forty-three  delegates,  firom  the 
principal  banks  in  a  minority  of  the  States,  at- 
tended. Only  delegates  from  fifteen  States 
voted— Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Gar^ 
olina  among  the  absent;  which,  as  including  the 
three  principal  commerdal  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic board  south  of  New  York,  was  a  heavy  de- 
fidcation  from  the  wdght  of  the  conventi<m. 
Of  the  fifteen  States,  thirteen  voted  for  resuming 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1839— a  delay  of 
near  nine  monUis ;  two  voted  ag^unst  that  day 
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— ^New  York  and  Mississipin ;  and  (as  it  often 
happens  in  concurring  yotes)  for  reasons  di- 
rectly opposite  to  each  other.  The  New  York 
banks  so  yoted  because  the  day  was  too  distant 
— ^those  of  Mississippi  because  it  was  too  near. 
The  New  York  del^ates  wished  the  15th  of 
May,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  State  law : 
those  of  Mississippi  wished  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  to  allow  them  to  get  in  two  more  cotton 
crops  before  the  great  pay-day  came.  The  re- 
sult of  the  yoting  showed  the  still  great  power 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  banks  of  ten  States,  including  those 
with  which  she  had  most  busmess,  either  re- 
fbsed  to  attend  the  convention,  or  to  vote  after 
having  attended.  The  rest  chiefly  voted  the 
late  day,  "  to  favor  the  views  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  rather  than  those  of  New 
YorkJ^  So  said  the  delegates,  ^frankly  avow- 
ing that  their  interests  and  sympathies  were 
with  the  former  two  rather  than  with-  the  lat- 
ter.^ The  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York 
were  then  left  ta  act  alone — and  did  so.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  the  issue  of  the  convention 
recommendation  to  resume  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1839,  they  issued  another,  recommend- 
ing all  the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
resume  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1838 ;  that  is 
to  say,  within  twenty-five  days  of  that  time. 
Those  of  the  city  declared  their  determinaUon 
to  begin  on  that  day,  or  earlier,  expressing  their 
belief  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  from 
the  opposition  and  ^deliberate  animosity  of 
others"— meaning  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  banks  all  resumed  at 
the  day  named.  Their  example  was  iomiedi- 
ately  followed  by  others,  even  by  the  institu- 
tioDS  hi  those  States  whose  delegates  had  voted 
for  the  long  day;  so  that  withm  sixty  days 
thereafter  the  resumption  was  almost  general, 
leaving  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  uncover- 
ed, naked,  and  prominent  at  the  head  of  all  the 
delinquent  banks  in  the  Union.  But  her  power 
was  still  great.  Her  stock  stood  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars  to  the  share,  bemg  a 
premium  of  twelve  dollars  on  the  hundred.  In 
Gongress,  which  was  still  in  sesaon,  not  a  tittle 
was  abated  oi  her  pretensions  and  her  assurance 
— her  demands  for  a  rediarter — ^for  the  repeal 
of  the  specie  circular — and  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  administration,  as  the  author  of  the  mift- 
fbrtunes  of  the  country  j  of  which  evils  there 


were  none  except  the  bank  suspensions,  of 
which  she  had  been  the  secret  prime  contriver, 
and  was  now  the  detected  promoter.  Briefly 
before  the  New  York  resumption,  Mr.  Webster, 
the  great  advocate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  truest  exponent  of  her  wishes, 
harangued  the  Senate  in  a  set  speech  in  her  &- 
vor,  of  which  some  extracts  will  show  the  de- 
sign and  spirit : 

^^  And  now,  sir,  we  see  the  uphot  of  the  ex- 
periment. We  see  around  us  bankrupt  corpo- 
rations and  broken  promises;  but  we  see  no 
promises  more  really  and  emphatically  broken 
than  all  those  promises  of  the  administration 
which  gave  us  assurance  of  a  better  currency. 
These  promises,  now  broken,  notoriouslj  aud 
openly  broken,  if  they  cannot  be  performed, 
ought,  at  least,  to  be  acknowledged.  The  gov- 
ernment ought  not,  in  common  fairness  and 
common  honesty,  to  deny  its  own  responsibili- 
ty, seek  to  escape  from  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  hide  itself,  out  of  the  way  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  process  of  public  opinion, 
by  retreating  into  tins  sub-treasury  system. 
lit  it,  at  least,  come  forth ;  let  it  bear  a  port  of 
honesty  and  candor ;  let  it  confess  its  promises, 
if  it  cannot  perform  them ;  and,  above  alL  now, 
even  now,  at  this  late  hour,  let  it  renounce 
schemes  and  projects,  the  inventions  of  pre- 
sumption, and  the  resorts  of  desperation,  and 
let  it  address  itself,  m  all  good  fiuth,  to  the  great 
work  of  restoring  tne  currency  by  approved  and 
constitutional  means. 

^^  What  say  these  millions  of  souls  to  the  sub- 
treasury  ?  In  the  first  place,  what  says  the  city 
of  New  York,  that  great  commercial  emporium, 
worthy  the  gentleman's  [Mr.  Wright]  commen- 
dation in  1834,  and  worthy  of  Ins  commendation 
and  mj  commendation,  and  all  conmiendation, 
at  all  tunes  ?  What  sentiments,  what  opinions, 
what  feelings,  are  proclaimed  by  the  thousandbi 
of  merchants,  traders,  manufacturers,  and  la- 
borers ?  What  is  the  united  shout  of  all  the 
voices  of  all  her  classes  ?  What  is  it  but  that 
you  will  put  down  this  new-fangled  sub-treasu- 
Tv  system,  alike  alien  to  their  interests  and 
their  feelings,  at  once,  and  for  ever  ?  What  is 
it,  but  that  in  mercy  to  the  mercantile  interest, 
the  trading  interest,  the  shipping  interest,  the 
manu&cturing  interest^  the  laboring  class,  and 
all  classes^  you  will  give  up  useless  and  pNemi- 
dous  politioil  schemes  and  projects,  and  return 
to  the  pliun,  straight  course  of  wise  and  whole- 
some legislation  f  The  sentiments  of  the  city 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  A  thousand  pens 
and  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  a  spirited  press, 
make  them  all  known.  If  we  have  not  already 
heard  enough,  we  shall  hear  more.  Embar^ 
rassed,  vexed,  pressed  and  distressed,  as  are  her 
citizens  at  this  moment,  yet  their  resolution  is 
not  shaken,  their  spirit  is  not  broken ;  and,  de- 
pend up<m  it,  they  wiU  not  see  their  commercei 
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their  bosinees,  tlieir  prosperity  and  thev  luq>- 
piness,  all  sacrificed  to  preposterous  scfaemee 
and  political  empiricism,  without  another,  and 
a  yet  more  yigoroos  struggle. 

"  Sir,  I  thi^  there  is  a  reyolution  in  public 
opauon  now  going  on,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  member  from  New  Yoric,  or 
criers.  I  think  the  fall  elections  prove  this, 
and  that  other  more  recent  events  confirm  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  absolute  dicta- 
taoQ  of  party,  a  revolt  against  oowcion  on  the 
public  judgment ;  and,  espedaUy,  agiunst  the 
adoption  of  new  mischievous  expedients  on 
questions  of  deep  public  interest ;  a  revolt 
i^^inst  the  rash  and  unbridled  spirit  of  change ; 
a  revolution,  in  shorty  against  further  revolu- 
tkm.  I  hop3,  most  smo^rely,  that  this  revolu- 
tion may  go  on ;  not,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  men, 
but  for  the  sake  of  measures,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  country.  I  wish  it  to  proceed,  till  the 
wh<^  countiT,  with  an  imperative  unity  of 
voice,  shall  call  back  Coi^rees  to  the  true  policy 
of  the  government. 

"  I  verily  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
M  national  bank,  prc^ierly  constituted,  limited, 
and  guarded,  is  both  constitutional  and  expe- 
dient, and  oi^gfat  now  to  be  established.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  three-fourths  of  the  western  peo- 
vie  are  for  it.  Their  representatives  here  can 
ivrm  a  better  judgment ;  but  such  is  my  opinion 
impon  the  best  information  which  I  can  obtain, 
llie  South  may  be  more  divided,  or  may  be 
against  a  national  institution ;  out,  looking 
again  to  the  centre,  the  North  and  the  East 
and  comprehending  the  whole  in  one  view,  I 
believe  the  prevalent  sentiment  is  such  as  I 
haye  stated. 

"At  the  last  session  great  pains  were  taken 
to  obtain  a  vote  of  this  and  the  other  House 
MfUDsi  a  bank,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  pla- 
cing such  an  institution  out  of  the  list  of  reme- 
dies,  and  so  reooncilinff  the  people  to  the  sub- 
treasury  scheme.  WeS,  sir,  ana  did  those  votes 
produce  any  efiect  ?  None  at  alL  The  people 
did  not,  and  do  not,  care  a  rush  for  them.  I 
never  bave  seen,  or  heard,  a  single  man,  who 
paid  the  sli^test  respect  to  those  votes  of  ours. 
The  honorable  member,  to-day,  opposed  as  he  is 
to  a  bank,  has  not  even  alliraed  to  them.  So 
ttttireiy  vain  is  it,  sir,  in  this  country,  to  at- 
i«pi  to  forestall,  commit,  or  coerce  the  public 
judgment.  All  those  resolutions  fell  perfectly 
dead  on  the  tables  of  the  two  Houses.  TVe 
may  resolve  what  we  please,  and  resolve  it 
when  we  please ;  but  if  the  people  do  not  like 
it,  at  their  own  good  pleasure  they  will  rescind 
it;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  their 
approbation  long  to  any  system  of  measures, 
however  plausible,  which  terminates  in  deep 
<fiflapp(Mntment  of  all  their  hopes,  for  their  own 
prosperity." 

All  the  friends  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
8tatfl0  came  to  her  assistance  in  this  last  trial 


The  two  halls  of  Congress  resounded  with  her 
eulogium,  and  vrith  oondenmation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  administration.  It  was  a  last  effort 
to  save  her,  and  to  force  her  upon  the  federal 
government.  Multitudes  of  speakers  on  one 
side  brought  out  numbers  on  the  other — among 
those  on  the  side  of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard 
money,  and  against  the  whole  paper  system,  of 
which  he  considered  a  national  bank  the  cita- 
del, was  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  under- 
took to  collect  into  a  speech,  from  history  and 
experience,  the  facts  and  reasons  which  would 
bear  upon  the  contest,  and  act  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  candid  men,  and  show  the  coimtry  to 
be  independent  of  baiU^  if  it  would  only  will 
it.  Some  extracts  from  -  that  speech  make  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

BESUMFTIOK  OF  BPEOIB  PAYMENTS:  HI8T0BI. 
OAL  NOTICES:  MS.  BENTON'S  SPEECH:  £X- 
TBACTB. 

There  are  two  of  those  periods,  each  marking 
the  termination  of  a  national  bank  charter,  and 
each  presenting  us  with  the  actual  results  of  the 
operations  of  those  institutions  upon  the  gene- 
ral currency,  and  each  replete  with  lessons  of 
instruction  applicable  to  the  present  day,  and 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  first  of 
these  periods  is  the  year  1811,  when  the  first 
national  bank  had  run  its  career  of  twenty 
years,  and  was  permitted  by  Congress  to  expire 
upon  its  own  limitation.  I  take  for  my  guide 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  then  a  senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  dignity  of  character  and  amenity  of  man- 
ners is  so  pleasingly  remembered  by  those  who 
served  with  him  here,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  accuracy  entitle  his  statements  to  the  higfar 
est  degree  of  credit.  That  eminent  senator  es- 
timatal  the  total  currency  of  the  country,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank,  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  to  wit : 
t^i  millions  of  specie,  and  fifty  millions  in  bank 
notes.  Now  compare  the  two  quantities,  and 
mark  the  results.  Our  population  has  predsely 
doubled  itself  since  1811.  The  increase  of  our 
currency  should,  therefore,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  increase^  be  the  double  of  what  it  then 
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WIS ;  yet  H  is  three  tfanes  as  great  as  it  then 
was  I  The  next  period  whidi  challengee  oar 
att^tion  is  the  yeto  session  of  1832,  when  the 
seoond  Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  its  eulogists,  had  carried  the  cmv 
rency  to  the  ultimate  point  of  perfection. 
What  was  the  amount  then?  According' to 
the  estimate  of  a  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
then  and  now  a  member  of  this  body  [Mr. 
Webster],  then  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  with  ey&ry  access  to  the  best  infor- 
Hiation,  the  whole  amount  of  currency  was  then 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred  nullions;  to 
wit :  twenty  millions  in  specie^  and  seyenty-fire 
to  eighty  millions  in  bank  notes.  The  increase 
ai  our  population  since  that  time  is  estimated 
at  twenty  per  cent ;  so  that  the  increase  of  our 
currency,  upon  the  basis  of  increased  popular 
tion,  should  also  be  twenty  per  cent  This 
would  giye  an  increase  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  making,  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  Thus,  our  currency  in  actual 
existence,  is  nearly  one-third  more  than  either 
the  ratio  of  1811  or  of  1832  would  give.  Thus, 
we  have  actually  about  fifty  millions  more,  in 
this  season  of  ruin  and  destitution,  than  we 
should  haye,  if  supplied  only  in  the  ratio  of 
what  we  possessed  at  the  two  periods  (^  what 
is  celebrated  as  the  best  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  most  prosperous  condition  of  the 
oountry.  So  much  for  quantity ;  now  for  the 
solidity  of  the  currency  at  these  respectiye  pe- 
riods. How  stands  the  questi<m  of  solidity  ? 
Sir,  it  stands  thus :  in  1811,  fiye  paper  dollars 
to  one  of  silyer ;  in  1822,  four  to  one ;  in  1838, 
one  to  one,  as  near  as  can  be !  Thus,  the  com- 
paratiye  solidity  of  the  currency  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  ^riiat  it  oyer  was  before ;  for  the 
increase,  under  the  sagacious  policy  of  <}enesal 
JadLSon,  has  taken  place  precisely  where  it  was 
needed — at  the  bottom,  and  not  at  the  top ;  at 
the  foundation,  and  not  in  the  roof;  at  the  base, 
and  not  at  the  apex.  Our  paper  currency  has 
increased  but  little ;  we  may  say  nothing,  upcm 
the  bases  oTlSll  and  1832 ;  our  spede  has  in- 
creased immeasurably ;  no  less  than  ei^t-fold, 
since  1811,  and  four-fold  smoe  1832.  The 
whole  increase  is  specie ;  and  of  that  we  haye 
seyenty  inillions  more  than  in  1811,  and  sixty 
millions  more  than  in  1832.  Such  are  the 
fhuts  of  (j^eneral  Jackson's  policy!  a  policy 
which  we  only  haye  to  perseyere  in  for  a  few 
years,  to  haye  our  country  as  amply  supplied 


with  gold  and  silyer  as  France  and  Holland  are; 
that  France  and  Holland  in  which  gold  is  bor- 
rowed at  three  per  cent  per  annum,  while  we 
often  borrow  paper  money  at  three  per  cent  a 
m<mth. 

But  there  is  no  specie.    Not  a  ninepence  to 
be  got  for  a  seryant ;  not  a  picayune  for  a  beg- 
gar; not  a  ten  cent  piece  for  the  postroflSce. 
Such  is  the  assertion ;  but  how  fiff  is  it  true  ? 
Qo  to  the  banks,  and  present  their  notes  at 
their  counter,  and  it  is  all  too  true.     No  gold, 
no  silyer,  no  copper  to  be  had  there  in  redemp- 
tion of  tiieir  solemn  promises  to  pay.    Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally  speaking,  a  donand 
for  specie  at  the  counter  of  a  bank  might  bring 
to  the  unfortunate  applicant  more  kicks  than 
coppers.    But  change  the  direction  of  the  de- 
mand I  go  to  the  brokers ;  present  the  bank 
note  there;  no  sooner  said  than  done;  gold 
and  silyer  spring  forth  in  any  quantity;  the 
notes  are  cashed;  you  are  thanked  for  your 
custom,  inyited  to  return  again ;  and  thus,  the 
counter  of  the  broker,  and  not  the  counter  of 
the  bank,  becomes  the  place  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank.    The  only  part  of  the 
transaction  that  remains  to  be  told,  is  the  per 
centum  which  is  shayed  off!     And,  whoeyer 
will  submit  to  that  shaying,  can  haye  all  the 
bank  notes  cashed  which  he  can  carry  to  them. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  brokers,  and  not  the 
bankers,  now  redeem  the  bank  notes.    There  is 
no  dearth  of  specie  for  that  purpose.     They 
haye  enough  to  cash  all  the  notes  of  the  banka^ 
and  all  the  treasury  notes  of  the  goyemment 
into  the  bargain.    Look  at  thehr  placards  t  not 
a  yillage,  not  a  city,  not  a  town  in  the  Union, 
in  which  the  sign-boards  do  not  salute  the  ^e 
of  the  passenger,  inyiting  him  to  come  in  and 
exchange  his  bank  notes,  and  treasury  notes, 
for  gold  and  silyer.    And  why  cannot  the  banks 
redeem,  as  well  as  the  brokers?     Why  can 
they  not  redeem  their  own  notes  ?    Be<»ui8e  a 
veto  has  issued  firom  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  because  a  political  reyolution  is  to  be  effect- 
ed by  injuring  the  country,  and  then  charging 
the  injury  upon  the  foUy  and  wickedness  of  the 
republican  administrations.    This  is  the  reason, 
and  the  sole  reason.    The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  its  affiliated  institutions,  and  its  politi- 
cal confederates,  are  the  sole  obstacles  to  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.     They  alone 
preyent  the  resumption.     It  is  they  who  are 
now  in  terror  lest  the  resumption  shall  b^in. 
Digitized  by  V^jOO^. 
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and  to  pnTtnt  it,  we  hear  the  real  shoot,  and 
ftel  the  real  ^>plicatioii  of  the  rallylDg  cry,  so 
pathetically  uttered  <hi  this  floor  by  the  sena- 
tor torn  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wxbstkr]— once 
wure  to  the  breach,  dearfriends^  once  more  ! 

Tes,  Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  the  non-re- 
samption  of  specie  payments  is  now  plain  and 
undeniable.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  high 
oooB,  in  a  dear  sky.  No  two  0|»mons  can  dif- 
fer about  it,  how  much  tongues  may  differ. 
The  cause  of  not  resuming  is  known,  and  the 
(muse  of  suspension  will  soon  be  known  like- 
Gentlemen  of  the  oi^>06ition  charge  the 
don  upon  the  folly,  the  wickedness,  the 
insanity,  the  misrule,  and  misgoyemment  of 
the  outlaiidiah  administration,  as  they  classi- 
cally call  it ;  expressions  which  apply  to  the 
people  who  created  the  administration  which 
here  been  so  much  yiMed,  and  who  haye  sano- 
tioDed  their  policy  by  repeated  elections.  The 
oppoeitioB  charge  the  suspension  to  them — to 
their  policy— to  t^ir  acts— to  the  yeto  of  1832 
— the  remoyal  of  the  deposits  of  1833 — ^the 
Treasury  order  of  1836— and  the  d^nand  for 
specie  for  the  federal  Treasury.  This  »  the 
^arge  of  the  politicians,  and  of  all  who  £>llow 
the  lead,  and  obey  the  impcdsion  of  the  dena- 
tioiialized  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes.  But 
what  say  others  whose  y<Hce  shoxdd  be  poten- 
tial, and  eyen  omnipotent,  on  this  question? 
What  say  the  New  York  city  banks,  where  the 
suspension  began,  and  whose  example  was  al- 
leged for  the  sole  cause  of  suspension  by  all  the 
rest?  What  say  these  banks,  whose  position 
is  at  the  foontain-head  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
answer  for  themselyes  is  an  answer  for  alL 
What  say  they  ?  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear ! 
fcr  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  <^  a  committee 
of  these  banks,  made  under  an  official  injunc- 
tion, by  their  highest  officers,  and  deliberately 
ipprayed  by  all  the  city  institutdons.  It  is 
■gned  by  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  George  New- 
Md,  C.  G.  Lawrence,  0.  Heyer,  J.  J.  Palmer, 
Preserfed  Fish,  and  G.  A.  Worth, — seyen  gen- 
tienen  of  known  and  established  character;  and 
not  more  than  one  out  of  the  seyen  politically 
friendly  to  the  late  and  present  administmtions 
of  the  federal  goyemment  This  is  their  re- 
port: 

"  The  immediate  causes  which  thus  compelled 
the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  suspend 
specie  payments  on  the  lOth  (^  May  last,  are 


well  known.  The  rimultaneous  withdrawing 
of  the  large  public  deposits^  and  of  exoessiye 
foreign  cr^t&  combined  with  the  ^reat  and 
unexpected  fall  in  the  price  of  the  prmcipal  ar- 
ticle of  our  exports,  with  an  import  of  com  and 
bread  stu£^  such  as  had  neyer  before  occurred, 
and  with  the  consequent  inability  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  south-western  States,  to 
make  the  usual  and  expected  remittances,  did. 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  fall  principally  ana 
necessarily,  on  the  greatest  commercial  empo- 
rium of  the  Union.  After  a  long  and  most  ar- 
duous struggle,  during  which  the  banks,  though 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  resisting  the  im- 
peratiye  foreign  demand  for  the  precious  metals, 
were  gradually  depnyed  of  a  great  portion  oi 
their  specie ;  some  unfortunate  incidents  of  a 
heal  nature^  operating  in  concert  with  other 
preyious  exciting  causes,  produced  distrust  and 
panic,  and  flnaUy  one  of  those  general  runs, 
which,  if  continued,  no  banks  that  issue  paper 
money,  payable  on  demand,  can  eyer  resist ;  and 
which  soon  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  of 
this  city  to  sustain  specie  payments.  The  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  banks  throughout 
the  whole  country,  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
the  news  of  the  suspension  in  New  York  reach- 
ed them,  without  waiting  for  an  actual  run ; 
and  principally,  if  not  exclusiyely,  on  the  al- 
leged grounds  of  the  effects  to  be  apprehended 
firom  tnat  suspension.  Thus,  whilst  the  New 
York  city  banks  were  ahnost  drained  of  their 
specie,  those  in  other  places  preseryed  the 
amount  which  they  held  before  the  final  catas- 
trophe." 

These  are  the  reasons !  and  what  becomes 
now  of  the  Philadelphia  cry,  re-echoed  by  poli- 
ticians and  subaltern  banks,  against  the  ruinous 
measures  of  the  administration  ?  Not  a  mea- 
sure of  the  administration  mentioned !  not  one 
alluded  to!  Not  a  word  about  the  Treasury 
order ;  not  a  word  about  the  yeto  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  charter ;  not  a  word  about  the  re- 
moyal  of  the  deposits  fW)m  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  not  a  word  about  the  specie 
policy  of  the  administration  I  Not  one  word 
about  any  act  of  the  goyemment,  except  that 
distribution  act,  disguised  as  a  deposit  law, 
which  was  a  measure  of  Congress,  and  not  of 
the  administration,  and  the  work  of  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  the  friends  of  the  administration, 
and  which  encountered  its  only  opposition  in 
the  ranks  of  those  friends.  I  opposed  it,  with 
some  half  doeen  others ;  and  among  my  grounds 
of  opposition,  one  was,  that  it  would  endanger 
the  deposit  banks,  especially  the  New  York 
city  deposit  banks, — ^that  it  would  reduce  them 
to  the  ahematiye  of  choosii^  between  breaking 
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their  customera,  and  being  broken  themBelyeB. 
This  was  the  ori^  of  that  act— the  work  of 
the  opposition  on  this  floor ;  and  now  we  find 
that  very  act  to  be  the  cause  which  is  put  at 
the  head  of  all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  Thus,  the  admin- 
istration is  absolved.  Truth  has  performed  its 
ofSce.  A  false  accusation  is  rebuked  and 
silenced.  Censuve  falls  where  it  is  due;  and 
the  authors  of  the  mischief  stand  exposed  in  the 
double  malefitction  of  having  done  the  mischief 
and  then  chai:ged  it  upon  the  heads  of  the  inno- 
cent 

But)  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  say,  there 
can  be  no  resumption  until  Congress  ^acts 
upon  the  currenq/P''  Until  Congress  acts  upon 
the  currency  I  that  is  the  phrase !  and  it  comes 
from  Philadelphia ;  and  the  translation  of  it  is, 
that  there  shall  be  no  resumption  until  Con- 
gress submits  to  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  re- 
charters  that  institution.  This  is  the  language 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage; but,  happOy,  a  different  voice  issues 
from  the  city  of  New  York!  The  authentic 
notification  is  issued  from  the  banks  of  that 
city,  pledging  themselves  to  resume  by  the  10th 
day  of  May.  They  declare  their  ability  to  re- 
sume, and  to  continue  specie  payments;  and 
declare  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  except  from 
^^  deliberate  hostility'^ — an  hostility  for  which 
they  all^e  there  can  be  no  motive — ^but  oi 
which  they  delicately  intimate  there  is  danger. 
Philadelphia  is  distinctly  unveiled  as  the  seat 
of  this  danger.  The  resuming  banks  fear  hos- 
tility— deliberate  acts  of  hostility — from  that 
quarter.  They  fear  nothing  from  the  hostility, 
or  folly,  or  wickedness  of  this  administration. 
They  fear  nothing  from  the  Sub-Treasury  bill 
They  fear  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  nothing  else 
but  his  bank,  with  its  confederates  and  subal- 
terns. They  mean  to  resume,  and  Mr.  Biddle 
means  that  they  shall  not.  Henoeforth  two 
flags  will  be  seen,  hoisted  frt>m  two  great  cities. 
The  New  York  flag  will  have  the  word  resump- 
tk>n  inscribed  upon  it;  the  Philadelphia  flag 
will  bear  the  inscription  of  non-resumption,  and 
destruction  to  all  resuming  banks. 

I  have  carefully  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  banks  in  the  United  States.  The  New 
York  banks,  and  the  principal  deposit  banks, 
had  a  cause  for  stopping  winch  no  others  can 
plead,  or  did  plead    I  announced  that  cause, 


not  <moe,  but  many  tunes,  on  this  floor ;  not 
only  during  the  passage  of  the  distribution  law, 
but  during  the  discussion  of  those  fionous  land 
bills,  which  passed  this  chamber ;  and  one  of 
which  ordered  a  peremptory  distribation  of 
sixty-four  millions,  by  not  only  taking  what 
was  in  the  Treasury,  but  by  reaching  bade,  and 
taking  all  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  for 
years  preceding.  I  then  declared  in  my  place, 
and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  banks,  having 
lent  this  money  under  our  instigation,  if  called 
upon  to  reimburse  it  in  this  manner,  must  be 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  breaking  thm 
customers,  or  of  being  broken  themselves. 
When  the  New  York  banks  stopped,  I  made 
great  allowances  for  them ;  but  I  could  not  jus- 
tify others  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
followed  their  example;  and  still  less  can  I  jus- 
tify them  for  their  tardiness  in  following  the 
example  of  the  same  banks  in  resuming.  Now 
that  the  New  York  banks  have  come  forward 
to  redeem  their  obligations,  and  have  shown 
that  sensibility  to  their  own  honor,  and  that 
regard  for  the  punctual  performance  of  their 
promises,  which  once  fbrmed  the  i^ide  and 
glory  of  the  merchant's  and  the  bankei*'s  d»r- 
acter,  I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  for  their  soo- 
cess  in  the  great  contest  which  is  to  ensue. 
Their  enemy  is  a  cunning  and  a  powerful  oae, 
and  as  wicked  and  unscrupulous  as  it  is  cunning 
and  strong.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  preeideiit  of 
that  bank  which  now  forbids  other  bonks  to  re- 
sume, declared  in  an  ofiSdal  communication  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body,  ^that 
there  were  btUfcw  State  banks  which  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  could  not  DESTROY 
by  an  exertim  of  its  POWER:^  Since  that 
time  it  has  become  more  powerful;  and,  besides 
its  political  strength,  and  its  allied  institutionfl^ 
and  its  exhaustless  mine  of  resurrection  notes^ 
it  is  computed  by  its  friends  to  wield  a  power 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  I  all 
at  the  beck  and  nod  of  one  single  man  I  for  his 
automaton  directors  are  not  even  thought  of! 
The  wielding  of  this  inun^ise  power,  and  its 
fiktal  direction  to  the  destruction  of  the  resum- 
ing banks,  presents  the  prospect  of  a  fearful 
conflict  ahead.  Many  of  the  local  banks  will 
doubtless  perish  in  it;  many  individuals  will 
be  ruined ;  much  mischief  will  be  done  to  the 
commerce  and  to  the  biisiness  of  difierent 
places ;  and  all  the  destruction  that  is  aocom- 
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pGshed  will  be  diarged  upon  some  act  of  the 
admnustration — ^no  matter  what — ^for  whatever 
is  giren  out  from  the  Philadelphia  head  is  inoon- 
tiiientl J  lepeated  bj  all  the  obsequious  follow- 
ers, until  Uie  signal  is  giren  to  open  upon  some 
new  cry. 

Sir,  the  honest  commMdal  banks  have  re> 
somed,  or  mean  to  resume.  They  have  re- 
Bomed,  not  upon  the  fictitious  and  delusiTe 
credit  of  legishUive  enactments,  but  upon  the 
solid  basb  of  gold  and  silver.  The  hundred 
millions  of  specie  which  we  have  accumulated 
in  the  country  has  done  the  business.  To  that 
hondred  millioBS  the  country  is  indebted  for 
this  eariy,  easy,  proud  and  glorious  resumption ! 
— and  brae  let  us  do  justice  to  the  men  of  this 
day — to  the  policy  of  Qeoeral  Jaekson— and  to 
the  sooeesB  of  the  experiments — to  which  we 
are  indebted  to  theee  one  hundred  millions. 
Lei  us  contrast  the  events  and  effects  of  the 
stoppages  in  1814^  and  m  1819,  with  the  events 
sflid  eflects  of  the  stoppage  in  1837.  and  let  us 
oee  the  difference  between  them,  and  the 
CBasesofthatdifierenee.  The  stoppage  of  1814 
oompelled  the  government  to  use  depreciated 
bank  notes  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
and  up  to  the  year  1817.  Treasury  notes,  even 
bearing  a  large  interest,  were  depredated  ten, 
twenty,  thhrty  per  cent  Bank  notes  were  at 
an  equal  d^eeiation.  The  losses  to  the  gov- 
ernment from  depreciated  paper  in  loans  alone, 
during  the  war,  were  computed  by  a  oommittee 
of  the  House  of  Reprepentatives  at  ei^ty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Individuals  suffered  in  tiie 
same  proportion;  and  eveiy  transaction  of  life 
bore  the  impress  of  the  geueral  calamity. 
8pode  was  oot  to  be  had*  There  was,  nation^ 
ally  ^leaking,  none  in  ihe  country.  The  specie 
standaxd  was  gone ;  the  measure  of  values  was 
lost ;  a  flnctnating  p^Mr  m<»ey,  ruinously  de- 
preciated, was  the  medium  of  all  ezchaoges.  To 
extricate  itself  from  this  deplorable  condition, 
tbe  e^^dient  of  a  National  Bank  was  resorted 
to — that  measure  of  so  much  humiliation,  and  of 
M>  much  misfortune  to  the  repubHoan  party. 
For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  give  relief  and  to 
restore  national  prosp^ty;  but  treacherous 
and  delusive  was  the  seeming  boon.  The  banks 
vesomed— relapsed— «iid  every  evil  of  the  pre- 
vious sospension  returned  up<Hi  the  country 
with  increased  and  aggravated  force. 

Politicians  alone  have  taken  up  this  matter, 


and  have  proposed,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government — for  the  first 
time  in  48  years — ^to  compel  the  government  to 
receive  paper  money  for  its  dues.  The  pretext 
is,  to  aid  the  banks  m  resuming !  This,  indeed, 
is  a  marvellous  pretty  conception!  Aid  the 
banks  to  resume !  Why,  sir,  we  cannot  pre- 
vent  them  from  resuming.  Every  sc^vent, 
commercial  bank  in  the  United  States  either 
has  resumed,  or  has  declared  its  determination 
to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  insol- 
vent, and  the  political  banks,  which  did  not 
mean  to  resume,  will  have  to  follow  the  New 
Yoric  example,  or  die !  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  must 
follow  the  New  York  lead,  or  die !  The  good 
banks  are  with  the  country :  the  rest  we  defy. 
The  political  banks  may  resume  or  not,  as  they 
please,  or  as  they  dare.  If  they  do  not,  they 
die  I  Public  <^inion,  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
will  exterminate  them.  If  the  president  <^  the 
miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  made 
a  mistake  in  recommending  indefinite  non- 
resumption,  and  in  proposing  to  establish  a^  con- 
federation of  broken  banks,  and  has  found  out 
his  mistake,  and  wants  a  pretext  for  retreating, 
let  him  invent  one.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  case.  Any  thing  that  the  government 
does,  or  does  notr— any  thing  that  has  happened, 
will  happen,  or  can  hi^pen — will  answer  the 
purpose.  Let  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  give  out  a  tune :  incontinently  it 
will  be  sung  by  every  bank  man  in  the  United 
States ;  and  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the  ditty 
may  be^  it  will  be  celebrated  as  superhuman 
music 

But  an  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  them!  one 
that  foretells  their  destruction,  is  able  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  which  looks  for  its  own  suc- 
cess in  their  ruin.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  banks  expressly  relers  to 
^  octe  of  deliberate  hostility "  from  a  neighs- 
boring  institution  as  a  danger  wluch  the  resum* 
ing  banks  might  have  to  dread.  The  reference 
was  plain  to  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  the  source  of  this  danger.  Since  that 
time  an  insolent  and  daring  threat  has  issued 
from  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  marks  of  its 
bank  paternity,  openly  threatening  the  resum- 
ing banks  of  New  Yoric  with  destruction.  This 
is  the  threat :  '^  Let  the  banks  of  the  Empii'e 
State  come  up  from  their  Elba,  and  enjoy 
their  hundred  days  of  resumption;  a  Water* 
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loo  awaiU  them^  and  a  St,  Helena  is  prepared 
for  themJ^  Here  is  a  direct  menace,  and  com- 
ing from  a  source  which  is  able  to  make  good 
what  it  threatens.  Without  hostile  attacks, 
the  resuming  banks  haye  a  perilous  process  to 
go  through.  The  business  of  resumption  is  al- 
ways critical  It  is  a  case  of  impaired  credit, 
and  a  slight  circumstance  maj  excite  a  panic 
which  may  be  fi^  to  the  whole.  The  public 
haying  seen  them  stop  payment,  can  readily  be- 
lieve in  the  mortality  of  their  nature,  and  that 
another  stoppage  is  as  easy  as  the  former.  On 
the  slightest  alarm — on  the  stoppage  of  a  few 
inconsiderable  banks,  or  on  ihe  ncHse  of  a 
groundless  rumor — a  general  panic  may  break 

out.    Sauve  qui  pent save  himself  who  can 

— becomes  the  cry  with  the  public;  and  al- 
most cTery  bank  may  be  run  down.  So  it  was 
in  England  after  the  long  suspension  there  from 
1797  to  1823 ;  so  it  was  m  the  United  States 
alter  the  suspension  from  1814  to  1817 ;  in  eadi 
oountry  a  second  stoppage  ensued  in  two  years 
after  resumption;  and  these  second  stoppages 
are  like  relapses  to  an  indiyidual  after  a  spell 
of  sickness :  the  relapse  is  more  easily  brought 
on  than  the  original  disease,  and  is  far  more 
dangerous. 

The  banks  in  England  suspended  in  1797 — 
they  broke  in  1825 ;  in  the  United  States  it 
was  a  suspension  during  the  war,  and  a  break- 
ing in  1819-20.  So  it  may  be  again  with  us. 
Th^re  is  imminent  danger  to  the  resuming 
banks,  without  the  pressure  of  premeditated 
hostility ;  but,  with  that  hostility,  their  pros- 
tration is  almost  certain.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  can  crush  hundreds  on  any  day 
that  it  pleases.  It  can  send  out  its  agents  into 
every  State  of  the  Union,  with  sealed  orders  to 
be  opened  on  a  given  day,  like  captains  sent  in- 
to different  seas ;  and  can  break  hundreds  of 
local  banks  within  the  same  hour,  and  over  an 
extent  of  thousands  of  miles.  It  can  do  this 
with  perfect  ease — ^the  more  easily  with  resur- 
rection notes — and  thus  excite  a  universal  panic, 
crush  the  resuming  banks,  and  then  charge  the 
whole  upon  the  government  This  is  what  it 
can  do;  this  is  what  it  has  threatened;  and 
stupid  is  the  bank,  and  doomed  to  destruction, 
that  does  not  look  out  for  the  danger,  and  forti- 
fy against  it.  In  addition  to  all  these  dangers, 
the  senator  fh>m  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the 
resolution  himself  tells  you  that  these  banks 


nmst  fiul  again  I  he  tells  you  they  will  fiul !  tnd 
in  the  very  same  moment  he  presses  the  com- 
pulBory  reception  of  all  the  notes  on  all  these 
banks  upon  the  federal  treasury !  What  is  thii 
but  a  proposition  to  ruin  the  finances — to  bank- 
rupt the  Treasury — ^to  disgrace  the  admmis- 
tration — ^to  demonstrate  the  inoi^iacity  of  the 
State  banks  to  serve  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
government,  and  to  gain  a  new  argument  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  baonk,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  bank  party  to  power  ?  This  is 
the  dear  inference  ftom  the  proposition;  snd 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  expose,  and  to  repel  it,  as  a  proposition  to 
inflict  mischief  and  diQgraoe  upon  the  oountry. 
But  to  return  to  the  point,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  effects  and  events  of  former  bank 
stoppages,  and  the  effects  and  events  of  the 
present  one.  The  effects  of  the  former  were  to 
sink  the  price  of  labor  and  of  property  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  fill  the  States  with  stop  laws, 
relief  laws,  property  laws,  and  tender  laws;  to 
ruin  nearly  all  debtors,  and  to  make  property 
change  hands  at  fatal  rates ;  to  compel  the  fed- 
eral government  to  witness  the  heavy  depreda- 
tion of  its  treasury  notes,  to  receive  its  reve- 
nues in  depreciated  paper ;  and,  finally,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  as 
the  means  of  getting  it  out  of  its  deplorable 
condition — that  bank,  the  establishment  of 
whidi  was  fbllowed  by  the  seven  years  of  the 
greatest  calamity  which  ever  afflicted  the  ooun- 
try ;  and  fr<nn  which  calamity  we  then  had  to 
seek  relief  fh>m  the  tariff  and  not  firom  more 
banks.  How  different  the  events  of  the  present 
time  I  The  banks  stopped  in  May,  1837 ;  they 
resume  in  May,  1838.  Their  paper  depreetated 
but  littie ;  property,  except  in  a  few  places,  was 
but  slightiy  affected ;  the  price  of  produce  con- 
tinued good;  people  paid  their  debts  without 
sacnfioes ;  treasury  notes,  in  defiance  of  politi- 
cal and  moneyed  combinations  to  depress  them, 
kept  at  or  near  par ;  in  many  places  above  it; 
the  government  was  never  brought  to  receive 
its  revenues  in  depreciated  paper ;  and  finally 
all  good  banks  are  resuming  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  year;  and  no  national  bank  has  been  cre- 
ated. Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  two 
periods ;  and  now,  sir,  what  is  all  this  owing 
to  ?  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  difference  in 
two  similar  periods  ai  bank  stoppages  ?  It  is 
owing  to  our  gold  bill  of  1834,  by  which  ^e 
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ooneeted  the  erraneoiu  standard  of  gold,  and 
which  is  now  giving  us  an  ayalanche  of  that 
metal;  it  is  owing  to  onr  sUver  bill  of  the  same 
year,  by  which  we  repealed  the  disastrous  act 
of  1819,  against  the  drculation  <^  foreign  silyer, 
and  which  is  now  spreadmg  the  Mexican  dol- 
lars all  orer  the  country ;  it  is  owmg  to  our 
movements  against  small  notes  under  twenty 
dollars ;  to  our  branch  mints,  and  the  increased 
activity  of  the  mother  mint ;  to  our  determina- 
tion to  revive  the  currency  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  our  determination  not  to  fkll  back  upon 
the  local  pi^r  correncies  of  the  States  for  a 
national  currency.  It  was  owing  to  these 
measures  that  we  have  passed  through  this 
bank  stoppage  in  a  style  so  different  from 
what  has  been  done  heretofore.  It  is  owing  to 
our  ^e^jcperiments^  on  the  currency — to  our 
'^httnbug^  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency — to 
our  ^ tampering^  with  the  monetary  system 
—it  is  owing  to  these  that  we  have  had  this 
signal  success  in  this  last  stoppage,  and  are  now 
victorious  over  all  the  prophets  of  woe,  and  over 
all  the  architects  of  mischief.  These  experi- 
ments, this  humJtmgging,  and  this  tampering, 
has  increased  our  specie  in  six  years  from  twen- 
ty millions  to  one  hundred  millions ;  and  it  is 
these  one  hundred  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
which  have  sustiuned  the  country  and  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  shock  of  the  stoppage — ^has 
enabled  the  honest  solvent  banks  to  resume, 
and  will  leave  the  insolvent  and  political  banks 
without  excuse  or  justification  for  not  resum- 
ing. Our  experiments— I  love  the  word,  and 
am  sorry  that  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  have 
ceased  to  repeat  it— have  brought  an  avalanche 
of  gold  and  silver  into  the  country ;  it  is  satu- 
rathig  us  with  the  preck>us  metals,  it  has  re- 
lieved and  sustained  the  country;  and  now 
when  these  experiments  haye  been  sucoessl\il — 
hare  triumphed  over  all  opposition— gentlemen 
cease  their  ridicnle,  and  go  to  work  with  their 
paper-money  resolutions  to  force  the  govern- 
ment to  use  p(4>er,  and  thereby  to  drive  off  the 
gold  and  sihrer  whkih  our  policy  has  brought 
into  the  country,  destroy  the  specie  basis  of  the 
banks,  giro  us  an  exclusive  paper  currency 
again,  and  produce  a  new  expansion  and  a  new 
explosion. 

Justice  to  the  men  of  this  day  requires  these 
things  to  be  stated.  They  have  avoided  the 
wrors  of  1811.    They  haye  avoided  the  |ttt  into 


which  they  saw  thdr  predecessors  fidl.  Those 
who  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter 
in  1811,  did  nothing  else  but  prevent  its  re- 
newal ;  they  provided  no  substitute  for  the 
notes  of  the  bank ;  did  nothing  to  restore  the 
currency  of  the  ccmstitution ;  nothing  to  revive 
the  gold  currency ;  nothing  to  increase  the  spe- 
de  of  the  country.  They  fell  back  upon  the 
exclusive  use  of  local  bank  notes,  without  even 
doing  any  thing  to  strengthen  the  local  banks, 
by  discarding  their  paper  under  twenty  dollars. 
They  fell  back  upon  the  local  banks ;  and  the 
consequ^ice  was,  the  total  prostration,  the  ut- 
ter helplessness,  the  deplorable  inability  of  the 
government  to  take  care  of  itself^  or  to  relieve 
and  restore  the  country,  when  the  banks  fidled. 
Those  who  prevented  the  recharter  of  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seen  all 
this ;  and  they  determined  to  avoid  such  error 
and  calamity.  They  set  out  to  revive  the  na- 
tional gold  currency,  to  increase  the  silver  cur- 
rency, and  to  reform  and  strengthen  the  bank- 
ing system.  They  set  out  to  do  these  things ; 
and  they  have  done  them.  Against  a  powerftil 
oomlmied  political  and  moneyed  confederation, 
they  have  succeeded ;  and  the  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver  now  in  the  country  at- 
tests the  greatness  of  their  victory,  and  insures 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  against  the  mar 
chinations  of  the  wicked  and  the  ftctious. 


CHAPTEB   XXII. 

MB.  CLATS  SXSOLUnON  IN  FAYOB  OF  BESUM- 
ING  BANKS,  AND  MB.  BENTON^  RKMABK8  UPON 
IT. 

Aptcr  the  New  York  banks  had  resolved  to 
recommence  specie  payments,  and  before  the 
day  arrived  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  to  promote  resumption 
by  making  the  notes  of  the  resuming  banks  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  federal 
government.  It  was  clearly  a  movement  in  be- 
half of  tlra  delinquent  banks,  as  those  of  New 
Toric,  and  others,  had  resolved  to  return  to 
spede  payments  without  requiring  any  such 
condition.  Nevertheless  he  placed  the  banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  front  rank  for 
the  benefits  to  be  received  under  his  proposed 
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measure.  They  had  undertaken  to  reoommenoe 
payments,  he  said,  not  fix)m  any  ahillty  to  do 
so,  but  from  compulsion  under  a  law  of  the 
State.  The  reoeiyabilitj  of  their  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  all  federal  dues  would  give  them  a 
credit  and  circulation  which  would  prevent 
their  too  rapid  return  for  redemption.  So  of 
others.  It  would  be  a  help  to  all  in  getting 
through  the  critical  process  of  resumption ;  and 
in  helping  them  would  benefit  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  thought  it  wise 
to  give  that  assistance ;  but  reiterated  his  opin- 
ion that,  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  would  effectually  remedy  the 
evils  of  a  disordered  currency,  and  permanently 
cure  the  wounds  under  which  the  country  was 
now  suffering.  Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  said : 

This  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Olat],  is  to  ^d  the  banks  to  resume — ^to 
aid,  encourage,  and  enable  them  to  resume. 
This  is  its  object,  as  declared  by  its  mover; 
and  it  is  offered  here  after  the  leading  banks 
have  resumed,  and  when  no  power  can  even 
prevent  the  remaining  solvent  banks  from  re- 
suming. Doubtless^  immortal  glory  will  be 
acquired  by  this  resolution !  It  can  be  heralded 
to  all  comers  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  in 
all  manner  of  speeches  and  editorials,  as  the 
miraculous  cause  of  an  event  whidi  had  already 
occurred !  YesJ  sir — already  occurred  I  for  the 
solvent  banks  have  resumed,  are  resuming,  and 
will  resume.  Every  solvent  bank  in  the  United 
States  will  have  resumed  in  a  few  months,  and 
no  efforts  of  the  insolvents  and  their  political 
confederates  can  prevent  it  In  New  York  the 
resumption  is  general;  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey,  it  Is  partial; 
and  every  where  the  solvent  banks  are  prepar- 
ing to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  gave  when 
they  stopped — that  of  resuming  tchenever  New 
York  did.  The  insolvent  and  political  banks 
will  not  resume  at  all,  or,  except  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  fail  again,  make  a  panic  and  a  new  run 
upon  the  resuming  banks — stop  them,  if  possi- 
ble, then  charge  it  upon  the  administration,  and 
recommence  their  lugubrious  cry  for  a  National 
Bank. 

The  resumption  will  take  place.  The  masses 
of  gold  and  silver  pouring  into  the  country 
under  the  beneficent  effects  of  (General  Jackson's 
bard-money  policy,  will  enable  every  solvent 


bank  to  resume;  a  moral  sense,  and  a  fear  of 
consequences,  will  compel  them  to  do  it.  The 
importations  of  specie  are  now  enormous,  and 
equalling  every  demand,  if  it  was  not  sop- 
pressed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  the  oountiy  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation — ^that  they 
are  dollar  for  dollar — that  the  country  is  better 
off  for  money  at  this  day  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, thou^  shamefully  deprived  of  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  political  and  insolvent 
part  of  the  banks  and  their  confed««te  poli- 
ticians. 

The  solvent  banks  will  resume,  and  OongreaB 
cannot  prevent  them  if  it  tried.  They  have 
received  the  aid  which  they  need  in  the 
$100,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  re- 
lieves the  country,  and  distresses  the  politidaDB 
who  predicted  no  relief^  until  ^  national  ^Moik 
was  created.  Of  the  nine  hundred  banks  in  the 
country,  there  are  many  which  never  can  re- 
sume, and  which  should  not  attempt  it^  ezoept 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.  Many  of  these  axe 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  will  fall  to  pieoes  the 
instant  they  are  put  to  the  specie  test.  Some 
of  them  even  fail  now  for  rags ;  several  have  so 
failed  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  to  siqt  nothing 
of  those  called  wild  cats — the  progeny  of  a  gen- 
eral banking  law  in  Michigan.  We  want  a  re- 
sumption to  discriminate  between  banks,  and 
to  save  the  community  from  impositions. 

We  wanted  specie,  and  we  have  got  it.  Five 
yeai^  ago— at  the  veto  sessi(m  of  1832 — there 
were  but  twenty  millions  in  the  country.  So 
said  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  who  has 
just  resumed  his  seat  [Mr.  Webster].  We 
have  now,  or  will  have  in  a  few  weeks,  one 
hundred  millions.  This  is  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  It  compels  resumption,  and  has  de- 
feated all  the  attempts  to  scourge  the  country 
into  a  submission  to  a  national  bank.  While 
that  one  hundred  milli<ms  remains,  the  country 
can  place  at  defiance  the  machinations  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  ccmfederate 
politicians,  to  perpetuate  the  suspension,  and  to 
continue  the  reign  of  rags  and  shin-blasters. 
Their  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of  these  hundred 
millions,  and  all  schemes  yet  tried  have  fiuled 
to  counteract  the  Jacksonian  policy.  Ridicule 
was  tried  first ;  deportation  of  specie  was  tried 
next;  a  forced  suspension  has  been  continued 
for  a  year ;  the  State  governments  and  the  peo- 
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pie  were  Tmnquished ;  still  the  spede  came  in, 
beaose  the  federal  goTemment  created  a  de- 
mand for  It.  This  firm  demand  has  frostrated 
all  the  schemes  to  driye  off  specie,  and  to  deliyer 
np  the  country  to  the  dominion  of  the  paper- 
money  party.  This  demand  has  heen  the 
stumbling  block  of  that  party ;  and  this  resolu- 
tioo  now  comes  to  remove  that  stumbling 
UodL  It  is  the  most  rerolting  proportion  ever 
made  in  this  Congress !  It  is  a  flagrant  yiola- 
tion  of  the  oonstitation,  by  making  paper  money 
a  tender  both  to  and  from  the  gOTemment  It 
is  firtoght  with  min  and  destruction  to  the  pub- 
lic property,  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  pub- 
lic creditors.  The  notes  of  nine  hundred  banks 
are  to  be  reoehred  into  the  Treasury,  and  dis- 
bursed from  the  Treasury.  They  are  to  be 
paid  out  as  well  as  paid  in.  The  ridiculous 
proriso  of  willingness  to  reoeive  them  on  the 
part  of  the  public  creditor  is  an  insult  to  him ; 
for  there  is  no  cboioe — ^it  is  that  or  nothing. 
The  disbursii^  officer  does  not  offer  hard  money 
with  <me  hand,  and  paper  with  the  other,  and 
tell  the  creditor  to  take  his  choice.  No!  he 
offers  paper  or  nothing !  To  talk  of  willing- 
ness, when  there  is  no  chbice,  is  insult,  mockery 
and  outrage.  Great  is  the  loss  of  popularity 
which  this  admimstration  has  sustamed  trom 
paying  out  depreciated  paper ;  great  the  decep- 
tion which  has  been  practised  upon  the  gov- 
ernment in  representing  this  paper  as  being 
wilhngly  received.  Necessity,  and  not  good 
win,  ruled  the  creditor;  indignation,  resent- 
ment, and  execrations  on  the  administration, 
were  the  thanks  with  which  he  received  it. 
This  has  disgraced  and  injured  the  administra- 
tioD  more  than  all  other  causes  put  together ; 
it  has  lost  it  tens  of  thousands  of  true  friends. 
It  is  now  getting  into  a  condition  to  pay  hard 
money;  and  this  resolution  comes  to  prevent 
ndi  payment,  and  to  continue  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  ruinoos  paper-money  payments.  Defeat 
tike  resolution,  and  the  government  will  quickly 
psy  all  demands  upon  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
wfll  recover  its  popularity ;  pass  it,  and  paper 
wnej  win  continue  to  be  paid  out,  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  lose  ground. 

The  resolution  proposes  to  make  the  notes  of 
900  banks  the  currency  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  mover  of  the  resolution  tells  you, 
at  the  same  time,  that  all  these  banks  will  fkil ! 
that  they  cannot  continue  specie  payments  if 


they  begin !  that  nothing  but  a  national  bank 
can  hold  them  up  to  specie  payments,  and  that 
we  have  no  such  bank.  This  is  the  languago 
of  the  mover ;  it  is  the  language,  also,  of  all  lus 
party;  more  than  that — it  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Biddle's  letter — that  letter  which  is  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principles  and  pdlicy  of 
the  opposition  party.  Here,  then,  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  compel  the  administration,  by  law,  to 
give  up  the  public  lands  for  the  paper  of  banks 
which  are  to  fail — to  fill  the  Treasury  with  the 
paper  of  such  banks — and  to  pay  out  such 
paper  to  the  public  creditors.  This  is  the  prop- 
osition, and  it  is  nothing  but  another  form  of 
accomplishing  what  was  attempted  in  this 
chamber  a  few  weeks  ago,  namely,  a  direct  re- 
ceipt of  irredeemable  paper  money !  That  prop- 
osition was  too  naked  and  glaring ;  it  was  too 
rank  and  startling ;  it  was  rebuked  and  repulsed. 
A  drcuitous  operation  is  now  to  accomplish 
what  was  then  too  rashly  attempted  by  a  direct 
movement.  Receive  the  notes  of  900  banks  for 
the  lands  and  duties ;  these  900  banks  will  all 
fkil  again ; — so  says  the  mover,  because  there  is 
no  king  bank  to  regulate  them.  We  have  then 
lost  our  lands  and  revenues,  and  filled  our 
Treasury  with  irredeemable  paper.  This  is 
Just  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  original  propo- 
sition to  receive  irredeemable  paper  in  the  first 
instance:  it  ends  in  the  reception  of  such 
paper.  If  the  resoluticm  passes,  there  will  be 
another  explosion :  for  the  receivabUity  of  these 
notes  for  the  public  dues,  and  especially  for  the 
public  lands,  will  run  out  another  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  system — to  be  followed,  of 
course,  by  another  general  explosion.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  banks  is  to  hold  them  down  to 
specie  payments.  To  do  otherwise,  and  espe- 
cially to  do  what  this  resolution  proposes,  is  to 
make  the  administration  the  instrument  of  its 
own  disgrace  and  d^;radation — to  make  it  join 
in  the  ruin  of  the  finances  and  the  currency — in 
the  surrender  of  the  national  domain  for  broken 
bank  paper — and  in  producing  a  new  cry  for  a 
national  bank,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
it  has  produced. 

[The  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay  was  de- 
feated, and  the  experiment  of  a  qtecie  currency 
for  the  government  was  continued.] 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

BESmiPTION  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  UNITED 
STATES  BANK ;  AND  OTHESS  WHICH  FOLLOW- 
ED HEB  LEAD. 

The  resumption  by  the  New  York  banks  had 
its  effect.  Their  example  was  potent,  either  to 
sospend  or  resume.  All  the  banks  in  the  Union 
had  followed  their  example  in  stopping  specie 
pftjments:  more  than  half  of  them  followed 
them  in  recommencing  payments.  Those  which 
did  not  recommence  became  obnoxious  to  pub- 
lic censure,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  either  dis- 
honesty or  insolvency.  At  the  head  of  this  de- 
linquent class  stood  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  justly  held  accountable  by  the  public 
Toioe  for  the  delinquency  of  all  the  rest  Her 
position  became  untenable.  She  was  compelled 
to  descend  from  it ;  and,  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, she  affected  to  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  general  resumption;  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  idea  invited,  in  the  month  of  July,  through 
a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  a  general 
meeting  m  that  dty  on  the  25th  of  that  month, 
to  consult  and  fix  a  time  for  resumption.  A 
few  banks  sent  delegates;  others  sent  letters, 
agreeing  to  whatever  might  be  done.  In  all 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fi>rty  delegates,  or 
letters,  from  banks  in  nine  States ;  and  these 
delegates  and  letters  forming  themselves  into  a 
general  convention  of  banks,  passed  a  resolution 
for  a  general  resumption  on  the  13th  of  August 
ensuing.  And  thus  ended  this  struggle  to  act 
upon  the  government  through  the  distresses  of 
'  the  country,  and  coerce  it  into  a  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular — ^into  a  recharter  of  the  United 
States  Bank — the  restoration  of  the  deposits — 
and  the  adoption  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  for  a 
national  currency.  The  game  had  been  over- 
played. The  public  saw  through  it^  and  derived 
a  lesson  from  it  which  put  bank  and  state  per- 
manently i^tart,  and  led  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  federal  government ;  and 
the  exclusive  keeping  of  its  own  moneys  by  its 
own  treasurers.  All  right-minded  people  re- 
joiced at  the  issue  of  the  struggle ;  but  there 
were  some  that  well  knew  that  the  resumption 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  hollow  and  decqytive — ^that  she  had  no 


foundations,  and  would  stop  again,  and  for  ever. 
I  said  this  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  time,  and 
he  gave  the  opinion  I  expressed  a  better  aooeptr 
ance  than  he  had  accorded  to  the  previous  one 
in  February,  1837.  Parting  from  him  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  1838-'39, 1  said  to  him,  this 
bank  would  stop  before  we  meet  again ;  that  is 
to  say,  before  I  should  return  to  Congress.  It 
did  so,  and  for  ever.  At  meeting  him  the  enao- 
ing  November,  he  was  the  first  to  remark  npaa 
the  truth  of  these  predictions. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

PSOPOSED  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS:   Ml 

TON'S  MOTION  AND  SPEECH:  EXTRACTS. 


Tux  republic  of  Texas  had  now  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  federal  Union,  as  one  of  its 
States.  Its  minister  at  Washington,  Memucan 
Hunt,  Esq.,  had  made  the  formal  application  to 
our  executive  government.  That  was  one  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  annexation  removed.  It 
was  no  longer  an  insult  to  her  to  propose  to 
annex  her;  and  she  having  consented,  it  referred 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  was  still  another  objection, 
and  which  was  insuperable :  Texas  was  still  at 
war  with  Mexico ;  and  to  annex  her  was  to  an- 
nex the  war — a  consequence  which  morality 
and  policy  equally  rejected.  Mr.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  brought  in  a  resolution  on  the 
subject — ^not  for  annexation,  but  for  a  legisla- 
tive expression  in  favor  of  the  measure,  as  a 
basis  for  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Texas ;  so  as  to  effect  the 
annexation  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  offence ;  and  unite  our  own 
legislative  with  the  executive  authority  in  ac- 
complishing the  measure.  In  support  of  this 
motion,  he  delivered  a  speech  which,  as  showiog 
the  state  of  the  question  at  the  time,  and  pre- 
senting sound  views,  and  as  constituting  a  link 
in  the  history  of  the  Texas  annexation,  is  here 
introduced — some  extracts  to  exhibit  its  lead- 
ing ideas. 

"  The  proposition  which  I  now  submit  hi  re- 
gard to  this  prosperous  and  self-dependent  State 
would  be  indecorous  and  presumptuous,  had  not 
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the  lead  been  giyen  hv  Texas  herself.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  oorresponaeiioo  of  the  enyoj  extra- 
onUoaiy  of  that  republic  with  our  own  govem- 
ment,  that  the  (juestion  of  annexation  on  certain 
terms  and  conditions  has  been  submitted  to  the 
peopk  of  the  republic,  and  decided  in  the  afiBrm- 
atire  bj  a  yery  large  minority ;  whereupon,  and 
in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment,  he  proposes  to  open  a  negotiation  for  the 
aooomplishmentof  thatol^ect  The  correspond- 
ence has  been  communicated  upon  a  call  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thus  the 
propositJon  becomes  a  fit  subject  for  the  delibe- 
lataon  (tf  Congress.  Nor  is  it  proposed  by  my 
resolution.  Mr.  President,  to  do  any  thing  which 
could  be  justly  ccmstrued  into  cause  <^  ofience 
by  Mexico.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  guard 
our  rdations  with  that  republic;  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  conceived  is  entirely  averse  to 
any  compromise  of  our  national  fitith  and  honor, 
far  any  object,  of  whatever  magnitude.  More 
eqpedally  would  I  have  our  intercourse  with 
Mexico  characterized  by  fair  dealing  and  mode- 
ratioUp  <m  account  of  her  unfortunate  condition, 
resulting  from  a  loi^^-continued  series  of  intes- 
tine dissensions,  which  all  who  have  not  been 
bom  to  liberfy  must  inevitably  encounter  in 
aeeking  for  it  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mexico  are  attempted  to  be  asserted 
by  actual  force,  or  as  l<mg  as  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable proq)ect  that  she  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  resu^ugate  Texas,  I  do  not  propose  to 
interfere.  My  own  delib^te  conviction,  to  be 
sure,  i&  Uiat  that  period  has  already  passed; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  say  that^  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  more  danger  of  an  mvasion  and  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  Texas,  than  that  this  last 
will  ever  be  reannexed  to  Mexico. 

^I  disavow,  Mr.  President,  all  hostile  pur- 
poses, or  even  ill  temper,  towards  Mexico ;  and 
I  trust  that  I  impugn  neither  the  policy  nor 
principles  of  the  administration.  I  therefore 
leel  myself  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion ii  the  points  made  in  the  resolution,  en- 
tirely discanbarrassed  of  any  preliminary  ob- 
stacle, unless,  indeed,  the  mode  by  which  so 
Inpoitant  an  act  is  to  be  effected  may  be  con- 
sidered as  interposing  a  difficulty.  If  the  ob- 
ject its^  be  wiuiin  the  competency  of  this  gov- 
ernment, as  I  shall  hereafter  ^odeavor  to  show, 
and  both  parties  consent,  every  means  mutually 
agreed  upon  would  establish  a  joint  obligation. 
ne  acquisitiQn  of  new  territory  has  heretofore 
been  effected  by  treaty,  and  tins  mode  oi  pro- 
ceeding  in  regard  to  Texas  has  been  prq)08ed 
by  her  minister ;  but  I  believe  it  would  com- 
port more  with  the  importance  of  the  measure, 
that  both  branches  of  the  govemmeit  shoula 
concur,  the  legislature  expressing  a  previous 
opinion;  and,  this  bdng  done,  all  difficulties, 
of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  real  or  imaginary, 
■%fat  be  avoided  by  a  treaty  tripartite  between 
MexJoo,  Texas,  and  the  United  States^  in  which 
the  annrfit  and  ooofirmation  of  Mexico  (for  a 


pecuniary  consideration,  if  you  dioose)  might 
be  hod,  without  infringing  the  acknowledged 
independence  and  free  agency  of  Texas. 

"  The  treaty,  Mr.  President,  of  1819,  was  a 
great  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States.  We  went  into  it  blindly,  I  must  say. 
The  great  importance  of  Florida,  to  which  the 
public  mind  was  strongly  awakened  at  that 
time  by  peculiar  circumstances,  led  us  predp- 
itately  into  a  measure  by  which  we  threw  a 
sem  away  that  would  have  bought  ten  Flori- 
das.  Under  any  circumstances,  Florida  would 
have  been  ours  m  a  short  time ;  but  our  impa- 
tience induced  us  to  purchase  it  by  a  territory 
ten  times  as  large-— a  hundred  times  as  fertile, 
and  to  nve  ^\t  millions  of  dollars  into  the  bar- 
gun.  Sir^  I  resign  myself  to  what  is  done ;  I 
acquiesce  m  the  inexorable  past ;  I  propose  no 
wild  and  chimerical  revolution  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been  wrong  origpally. 
But  this  I  do  propose :  that  we  should  seize  the 
&ir  and  just  occasion  now  presented  to  remedy 
the  mistake  which  was  made  in  1819 ;  that  we 
should  repair  as  fiu:  as  we  can  the  evil  effect  of 
a  breadi  of  the  constitution;  that  we  should 
re-establish  the  integrity  of  our  dismembered 
territory,  and  get  back  into  our  Union,  by  the 
just  and  honorable  means  providentially  offered 
to  us,  that  &ir  and  fertile  province  which,  in  an 
evil  hour,  we  severed  fipom  the  confederacy. 

^  But  the  boundary  line  established  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  not  only  deprives  us  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  territory,  but  winds  with  "  a 
deep  indent "  upon  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
itself  running  upon  the  Bed  Biver  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  places  a  foreign  nation  in  the  rear 
of  our  Mississippi  settlements,  and  brings  it 
within  a  stoue^s  throw  of  that  great  outlet 
which  discharges  the  commerce  of  half  the 
Union.  The  mouth  of  the  Sabine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  of  a  dangerous 
vicinity.  The  great  object  of  the  purcluue  of 
Louisiana  was  to  remove  all  possible  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  States  in  the  vast  commerce  of 
the  outlet  of  so  many  States.  By  the  cession 
of  Texas,  this  policy  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compronused. 

*^The  committee,  it  appears  to  me,  has  been 
led  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  this  subject  by 
a  fundamental  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  government ;  a  mistake  which 
has  pervaded  and  perverted  all  its  reasoning, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  abundant 
source  of  much  practical  mischief  in  the  action 
of  this  government,  and  of  very  dangerous  spec- 
ulation. The  mistake  lies  in  considering  this, 
as  to  its  nature  and  powers,  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment of  one  people,  instead  of  a  confederated 
government  of  many  States.  There  is  no  one 
single  act  performed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States^  under  the  constitution,  as  one  people. 
Even  m  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  this 
distinction  is  maintained.     A  certain  number 
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of  delegates  is  assigned  to  each  State,  and  the 
people  of  each  State  elect  for  their  own  State. 
When  the  fimctionaries  of  the  goyemment  as- 
semble here,  they  have  no  source  of  power  l^nt 
the  constitution,  which  prescribes,  defines,  and 
limits  their  action,  and  constitutes  them,  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  a  trust  or  agency,  for 
the  performance  of  certain  duties  confided  to 
them  by  yarious  States  or  communities.  This 
gOTcmment  is,  therefore,  a  confederacy  of  sov- 
ereign States,  associating  themselves  together 
for  mutual  advantages.  They  originally  came 
together  as  sovereign  States,  having  no  authori- 
ty and  pretending  to  no  power  of  reciprocal 
control.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
stood  ofif  for  a  time,  refusing  to  join  the  con- 
federacy, and  at  length  came  into  it  by  the  ez- 
erdse  of  a  sovereign  discretion.  So  too  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  a  State  fully  organized  and  per- 
fect and  self-governed,  before  she  was  a  State 
of  tnis  Union ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  States  here- 
tofore admitted,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be  so.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  admit- 
ting another  State  into  this  confederacy?  The 
power  to  a^nit  new  States  is  expres£iy  given. 
"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Coneress 
into  this  Union."  By  the  very  terms  of  the 
grant,  they  must  be  States  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted ;  when  admitted,  they  become  States  of 
the  Union,  The  terms,  restrictions,  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  new  States  are  to  be  received, 
are  matters  to  be  r^ulated  by  Congress,  under 
the  constitution. 

"  Heretofore,  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  france  and  Spain  both  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitutioiL 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges,  rights,  ana 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  compliance  with  this  stipulation,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  at  no  distant  day  Florida  will 
be.  Now,  if  we  contract  with  France  and  Spain 
for  the  admission  of  States,  why  shall  we  not 
with  Texas  ?  If  France  can  sell  to  us  her  sub- 
jects and  her  territory,  why  cannot  the  people 
of  Texas  give  themselves  and  their  territoiy  to 
us  ?  Is  it  more  consistent  with  our  republican 
notions  that  men  and  territory  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  monardi,  for  a 
price,  than  that  a  tree  people  may  be  assodated 
with  us  by  mutual  consent? 

^  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal impossimlity,  resulting  fix>m  the  nature  of 
things,  to  effect  the  proposed  unicm.  The  com- 
mittee says  that  ^ihe  measure  is  in  fact  the  un- 
ion of  two  independent  governments."  Cer- 
tainly the  tmion  of  twenty-seven  "  independent 
governments;"  but  the  committee  adds,  that 
it  should  rather  be  termed  the  dissolution  of 
both,  and  ibe  formation  <^  a  new  one,  which, 


whether  founded  on  the  same  or  another  writ- 
ten constitution,  is,  as  to  its  identity,  diBerent 
from  either.  Tnis  can  only  be  eSdcted  by  the 
summumjua,  &c. 

"  A  full  answer  to  this  objection,  even  if  many 
others  were  not  at  hand,  as  fer  as  Texas  is  cash- 
cemed^  is  contained  in  the  feet  that  the  sunt- 
mumjus  has  been  exercised. 

^'  H!er  citizens,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  have  de- 
cided in  fevor  or  annexation ;  and,  according  to 
the  admission  of  the  committee,  this  is  sofiS- 
ciently  potent  to  dissolve  their  government,  and 
to  surrender  themselves  to  be  al^rbed  by  ours. 
To  receive  this  augmentation  of  our  territory 
and  population,  manifestly  does  not  dissolve  this 
government,  or  even  remodel  it.  Its  identity  is 
not  disturbed.  There  is  no  appeal  necessary  to 
the  summum  ju&  populi  for  such  a  political  ar- 
rangement on  our  part)  even  if  the  summum 
jus  populi  could  be  predicated  of  this  govern- 
ment, which  it  cannot.  Now,  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  two  firee  States  may  associate  for 
common  purposes,  and  that  these  common  pur- 
poses may  be  multiplied  in  number  or  increased 
in  importance  at  the  discretion  of  tho  parties. 
They  may  establish  a  conmion  agency  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business ;  and  this  may  in- 
clude a  portion  or  all  of  their  political  mne- 
tions.  The  new  creation  may  be  an  agency  if 
created  by  States,  or  a  government  if  created 
by  the  people  |  for  the  people  have  a  right  to 
abolish  and  create  governments.  Does  any  one 
doubt  whether  Texas  could  rejoin  the  republic 
of  Mexico?  Why  not,  then,  ni?join  this  repub- 
lic? 

"  No  one  doubts  that  the  States  now  compos- 
ing this  Union  might  have  ^'oined  Great  Britain 
after  the  declaration  of  mdependence.  The 
learned  committee  would  not  contend  that  there 
was  a  political  impossibility  in  the  union  of 
Scothind  and  England,  or  of  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain ;  or  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Loui^ana,  if  she  were  a  sov- 
ereign State  out  of  this  Union,  to  join  with  the 
sovereign  State  of  Texas  in  forming  a  new  gor- 
emment. 

^'  There  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  the  prop- 
osition for  annexation  can  be  considered,  that 
any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of  foim  presents 
itsel£  If  this  government  be  a  confederaticm 
of  States,  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  another 
State  to  the  confederacy.  If  this  gov^imient 
be  a  consolidation^  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
it  additional  territory  and  population.  That 
we  can  anne^  and  afterwards  admit,  the  cases 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  prove.  We  can,  there- 
fore, deal  with  the  people  of  Texas  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  and  the  people  can  be  secured 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution,  ' 
as  were  the  subjects  of  Spain  and  France. 

"The  Massachusetts  legislature  experience 
much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion by  which  the  proposed  annexation  can  be 
effected,  and  demand  ^  in  what  form  would  be 
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the  practicil  exerdse  of  the  sappoaedpower  ? 
Ib  what  department  does  it  lie?"  The  pro- 
gress of  erents  already,  in  a  mat  measure,  an- 
swers this  objection.  Texas  nas  taken  the  ini- 
tiatiTe.  Her  minister  has  introduced  the  sub- 
ject to  that  department  which  is  alone  capable 
of  receiving  communications  from  foreign  gov- 
emmenta,  and  the  executive  has  submitted  the 
correspondence  to  Congress.  The  resolutions 
before  jroa  propose  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
Congress,  which,  if  made,  the  executive  will 
doabtless  address  itself  earnestly,  in  coiyunc- 
tkm  with  the  authorities  of  Texas,  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  joint  wishes  of  the  parties, 
wfai^  can  be  accomplished  by  treaty,  emanat- 
ing from  one  department  of  tms  government,  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  passage  of  all  need- 
ful laws  by  the  I^islative  depar^ent  and  by 
the  exercise  of  the  express  power  of  Congress 
to  admit  new  States." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Preston  did  not  pre- 
▼ail ;  the  period  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had 
not  yet  arrived.  War  still  existing  between 
Mezioo  and  Texas — ^the  status  of  the  two  coun- 
tries being  that  of  war,  although  hostilities 
hanfly  existed — a  majority  of  the  Senate  deem- 
ed it  miadvisable  even  to  take  the  preliminary 
steps  towards  annexation  which  his  resolution 
propoaed.  A  moUon  to  lay  the  proposition  on 
the  taUe  piwuled,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  14. 


CHAPTBK   XXV. 

DEBATE    BETWEBK    MB.   OLAT    AND    MB.   OAL- 
HOUN,  PEBSONAL  AND  POLITICAL,  AND  LEAD- 

iHo  TO  EXPoeinoNs  and  tindications  op 

PUBUG   CONDUCT  WHICH  BELONG  TO  HI8T0- 
EY. 

Foe  seven  years  past  Mr.  Calhoun,  while  dis- 
Ahning  connection  with  any  party,  had  acted 
on  leading  measures  with  the  opposition,  head- 
ed by  Messrs.  Clay  aad  Webster.  StiU  dis- 
eisiiniiig  any  such  connection,  he  was  found  at 
the  extra  session  co-<^perating  with  the  admin- 
istration. His  co-operation  with  the  opposition 
had  given  it  the  victory  in  many  eventfol  con* 
teats  in  that  long  period ;  his  co-operation  with 
the  Tan  Buren  administeation  might  turn  the 
tide  of  victory.  The  loss  or  gain  of  a  chief 
whOj  in  a  neariy  balanced  state  of  parties,  could 
carry  victory  to  the  side  which  he  espoused, 
was  an  event  not  to  be  viewed  without  vexation 
Vol.  IL— 7 


by  the  party  which  he  left.  Besentment  was 
as  natural  on  one  side  as  gratification  was  on 
the  other.  The  democratic  party  had  made  no 
reproaches— (I  speak  of  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress)— ^when  Mr.  Calhoun  left  them ;  they  de- 
bated questions  with  him  as  if  there  had  been 
no  cause  for  personal  complaint.  Not  so  with 
the  opposition  now  when  the  course  of  his  tran- 
sit was  reversed,  and  the  same  event  occurred 
to  themselves.  They  took  deeply  to  heart  this 
withdrawal  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  other  side.  It  created  a  feed- 
ing of  personal  resentment  agunst  Mr.  Calhoun 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  several  small 
side-blows  at  the  extra  session ;  and  it  broke 
out  into  systematic  attack  at  the  r^ular  one. 
Some  sharp  passages  took  place  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Webster,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  lead  to 
any  thing  historicaL  He  (Mr.  Webster)  was  but 
slightly  inclined  towards  that  kind  of  speaking 
which  mingles  personality  with  argument,  and 
lessens  the  weight  of  the  adversary  aigument 
by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  speaker's  char- 
acter. Mr.  Clay  had  a  turn  that  way ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  ability  for  it.  Invective,  mingled 
with  sarcasm,  was  one  of  the  phases  of  his  ora- 
tory. He  was  supreme  at  a  philippic  (taken  in 
the  sense  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero),  where  the 
political  attack  on  a  public  man's  measure  was 
to  be  enforced  and  heightened  by  a  personal 
attack  on  his  conduct  He  owed  much  of  his 
fascinating  power  over  his  hearers  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  talent — always  so  captivating  in  a 
popular  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Senate;  not  so  much  so  in  the  Senate  itself; 
and  to  him  it  naturally  fell  to  become  the  organ 
of  the  feelings  of  his  party  towards  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. And  very  cordially,  and  carefully,  and 
amply,  did  he  make  preparation  for  it. 

The  storm  had  been  gathering  since  Septem- 
ber :  it  burst  in  February.  It  had  been  evi- 
dently waiting  for  an  occasion :  and  found  it  in 
the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  that  session, 
in  &vor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  recommendation  for 
an  independent  treasury  and  a  federal  hard- 
money  currency.  This  speedi  was  delivered  the 
15th  of  February,  and  was  strictly  argumenta- 
tive and  parliamentary,  and  wholly  confined  to 
its  subject  Four  days  thereafter  Mr.  Clay  an- 
swered it ;  and  although  ready  at  an  extempo- 
raneous speech)  he  had  the  merit,  when  time  per- 
mitted, of  considering  well  both  the  matter  and 
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the  words  of  what  he  intended  to  deliver.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  had  ample  time ;  for  the 
^)eech  of  Mr.  Oalhonn  could  not  he  essentially 
different  from  the  one  he  delivered  on  the  same 
subject  at  the  extra  session ;  and  the  personal 
act  which  excited  his  resentment  was  of  the 
same  date.  There  had  been  six  months  for  pre- 
paration ;  and  fully  had  preparation  been  made. 
The  whole  speech  bore  the  impress  of  carefhl 
elaboration,  and  especially  the  last  part ;  for  it 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts — ^the  first,  argu- 
mentative, and  addressed  to  the  measure  before 
the  Senate :  and  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
a  reply.  The  second  part  was  an  attack,  under 
the  name  of  a  reply,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  reproaching 
him  with  his  desertion  (as  it  vras  called),  and 
taunting  him  with  the  company  he  had  got 
into— taking  care  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
former  sad  account  of  that  company :  and  then, 
launching  into  a  wider  field,  he  threw  up  to 
him  all  the  imputed  political  delinquendes  of 
his  life  for  near  twenty  years — skippmg  none 
firom  1816  down  to  the  extra  session ; — al- 
though he  himself  had  been  in  close  political 
friendship  with  this  alleged  delinquent  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  long  time.  Mr.  Calhoun 
saw  at  once  the  advantage  which  this  general 
and  sweeping  assault  put  into  his  hands.  Had 
the  attack  been  confined  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  quitting  one  side  and  joining  the  other, 
it  might  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  personali- 
ty ;  and,  either  left  tumoticed,  or  the  account 
settled  at  once  with  some  ready  words  of  retort 
and  justification.  But  in  going  beyond  the  act 
which  gave  the  ofience — beyond  the  cause  of  re- 
sentment, which  was  recent,  and  arraigning  a 
member  on  the  events  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  life,  he  went  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  occasion,  and  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  the 
opportunity  of  explaining,  or  justifying,  or  ex- 
cusing all  that  had  ever  been  objected  to  him ; 
and  that  with  the  sympathy  in  the  audience 
with  which  attack  for  ever  invests  the  rights 
of  defence.  He  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed 
himself  of  it  Though  prompt  at  a  reply,  he 
chose  to  make  none  in  a  hurry.  A  pause  en- 
sued Mr.  Clay's  conclusk>n,  every  one  deferring 
to  Mr.  Calhoun's  right  of  reply.  He  took  the 
floor,  but  it  was  only  to  say  that  he  would  re- 
ply at  his  leisure  to  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 


He  did  reply,  and  at  his  own  good  time,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  twenty  days ;  and  in  a  way 
to  show  that  he  had  "  smelt  the  lamp,"  not  c^ 
Bemades,  but  of  Demosthenes,  during  that  time. 
It  was  profoundly  meditated  and  elaborately 
composed  :  the  matter  solid  and  condensed ; 
the  style  chaste,  terse  and  v^orous ;  the  narra- 
tive clear ;  the  logic  dose ;  the  sarcasm  cutting : 
and  every  word  bearing  upon  the  object  in  view. 
It  vras  a  masterly  oration,  and  like  Mr.  Clay's 
speech,  divided  into  two  parts ;  but  the  second 
part  only  seemed  to  occupy  his  feelings,  and 
bring  forth  words  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from 
the  head.  And  well  it  might  I  He  was  speak- 
ing, not  for  life,  but  for  character !  and  defend- 
ing public  character,  in  the  conduct  which  makes 
it,  and  on  high  points  of  policy,  which  belonged 
to  history— defending  it  before  posterity  and  the 
present  age,  impersonated  in  the  American  Sen- 
ate, before  which  he  stood,  and  to  whom  he  ap- 
pealed as  judges  while  invoking  as  witnesses. 
He  had  a  high  occasion,  and  he  felt  it }  a  high 
tribunal  to  plead  before,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it ; 
a  high  accuser,  and  he  defied  him ;  a  high  stake 
to  contend  for.  His  own  reputation :  and  manfril- 
ly,  earnestly,  and  powerfully  did  be  defend  it 
He  had  a  high  example  both  in  oratory,  and  in 
the  analogies  of  the  occasion,  before  him ;  and 
well  had  he  looked  into  that  example.  I  hKj^ 
pened  to  know  that  in  this  time  he  refreshed 
his  reading  of  the  Oration  on  the  Crown ;  and, 
as  the  delivery  of  his  speech  showed,  not  with- 
out profit  Besides  its  general  cast,  which  was 
a  good  imitation,  there  were  passages  of  a  vigor 
and  terseness — of  a  power  and  simplicity — 
which  would  recall  the  recollection  of  that  mas- 
terpiece of  the  oratory  of  the  world.  There 
were  points  of  analogy  in  the  cases  as  well  as  in 
the  speeches,  each  case  being  that  of  one  emi- 
nent statesman  accusing  another,  and  before  a 
national  tribunal,  and  upon  the  events  of  a  pub- 
lic life.  More  happy  than  the  Athenian  orator, 
the  American  statesman  had  no  foul  imputationa 
to  repel.  Different  from  JEschines  and  Demos- 
thenes, both  himself  and  Mr.  Clay  stood  above 
the  imputation  of  corrupt  action  or  motive.  If 
they  had  faults,  and  what  public  man  is  without 
them  7  they  were  the  &ults  of  lof^  natures — 
not  of  sordid  souls;  and  they  looked  to  the 
honors  of  their  country— not  its  plunder — for 
their  fair  reward. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun  finished,  Mr.  Clay  in- 
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stantly  aroee,  and  rejoined — his  rejoinder  almost 
entirelj  directed  to  the  personal  part  of  the  die- 
cnssion,  which  from  its  beginning  had  been  the 
abfiorlang  part  Mach  stung  by  Mr.  Calhoun's 
reply,  who  used  the  sword  as  well  as  the  buck- 
ler, and  with  a  keen  edge  upon  it,  he  was  more 
animated  and  sarcastic  in  the  rejoinder  than  in 
the  first  attack.  Mr.  Calhoun  also  rejoined  in- 
stantly. A  succession  of  brief  and  rapid  re- 
joinders took  place  between  them  (chiefly  omit- 
ted in  this  woik),  which  seemed  running  to  in- 
finity, when  Mr.  Calhoun,  satisfied  with  what 
he  had  done,  pleasantly  put  an  and  to  it  by  say- 
ing, he  saw  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  de- 
termined to  ha^e  the  last  word ;  and  he  would 
yield  it  to  him.  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  same  spirit, 
disdaimed  that  desire ;  and  said  no  more.  And 
thus  the  exdting  debate  terminated  with  more 
courtesy  than  that  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

In  all  contests  of  this  kind  there  is  a  feeling 
of  violated  decorum  which  makes  each  party 
solicitous  to  i^jpear  on  the  defensive,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  throw  the  blame  of  commencing 
on  the  opposite  side.  Even  the  one  that  pal- 
pably throws  the  first  stone  is  yet  anxious  to 
show  that  it  was  a  defensive  throw ;  or  at  least 
provoked  by  previous  wrong.  Mr.  Clay  had 
tluB  feeling  upon  him,  and  knew  that  the  ontis 
of  making  out  a  defensive  case  fell  upon  him ; 
aood  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  establish 
it.  He  placed  his  defence  in  the  forepart  of  the 
attack.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  personal  paH 
of  his  speedi  he  attended  to  this  essential  pre* 
liminary,  and  found  the  justification,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
his  sub-treasury  speech;  and  in  a  couple  of 
passages  in  a  letter  he  had  written  on  a  public 
occasion,  after  his  return  from  the  extra  session 
—commonly  called  the  Edgefield  letter.  In  the 
speedi  he  believed  he  found  a  reproach  upon 
the  patriotism  of  himself  and  friends  in  not  fol- 
lowing his  (Mr.  Calhoun's)  "  lead  "  in  support 
of  the  administration  financial  and  currency 
measures;  and  in  the  letter,  an  impeachment 
of  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  himself  and 
friexMis  if  they  got  into  power;  and  also  an 
avowal  that  his  change  of  sides  was  for  selfish 
cooBideratbnB.  The  first  reproadi,  that  of  lack 
of  patriotism  in  not  following  Mr.  Calhoun's 
lead,  he  fomid  it  hard  to  locate  in  any  definite 
Iiutcftheq)eecfa;  and  had  to  rest  it  upon  gene- 


ral expressions.  The  others,  those  founded 
upon  passages  in  the  letter,  were  defimtely 
quoted ;  and  were  in  these  terms :  "  /  could 
not  back  and  sustain  those  in  such  opposition 
in  whose  wisdom,  firmness  and  patriotism  I 
had  no  reason  to  confide?^ — "/if  was  clear, 
with  our  joint  forces  (whigs  and  nullifiers\ 
we  could  utterly  overthrow  and  demolish 
them;  but  it  was  not  less  clear  that  the  vic- 
tory would  enure,  not  to  us,  but  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of  our  allies,  and  their  causeJ^ 
These  passages  were  much  commented  upon, 
espedally  m  the  rejomders ;  and  the  whole  let- 
ter produced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  meaning 
claimed  for  them  fully  stated  by  him. 

In  the  speeches  for  and  against  the  crown  we 
see  Demosthenes  answering  what  has  not  been 
found  in  the  speech  of  Eschines:  the  same 
anomaly  took  place  in  this  earnest  debate,  as 
reported  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  latter  answers  much  which  is  not  found  in 
the  published  speech  to  which  he  is  replying. 
It  gave  rise  to  some  remark  between  the 
speakers  during  the  rejoinders.  Mr.  Calhoun 
said  he  was  replying  to  the  speech  as  spoken. 
Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  printed  under  his  super- 
vision— as  much  as  to  say  he  sanctioned  the 
omissions.  The  fact  is,  that  with  a  commend- 
able feeling,  he  had  softened  some  parts,  and 
omitted  others ;  for  that  which  is  severe  enough 
in  speaking,  becomes  more  so  in  writing ;  and 
its  omission  or  softening  is  a  tadt  retraction, 
and  honorable  to  the  cool  reflection  which  con- 
demns what  passion,  or  heat,  had  prompted. 
But  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  accept  the  &vor :  and, 
neither  party  desiring  quarter,  the  one  answer- 
ed what  had  been  dropt,  and  the  other  re-pro- 
duced it,  with  interest.  In  his  rejoinders,  Mr. 
Clay  supplied  all  that  had  been  omitted — and 
made  additions  to  it. 

This  contest  between  two  eminent  men,  on  a 
theatre  so  elevated,  in  which  the  stake  to  each 
was  so  great,  and  in  which  each  did  his  best, 
consdous  that  the  eye  of  the  age  and  of  posterity 
was  upon  him,  was  an  event  in  itself,  and  in 
their  lives.  It  abounded  with  exemplifications 
of  all  the  different  sorts  of  oratory  of  which 
each  was  master:  on  one  side — declamation, 
impassioned  eloquence^  vehement  invective, 
taunting  sarcasm :  on  the  other— dose  reason- 
ing, chaste  narrative,  clear  statement,  keen  re- 
tort  Two  accessories  of  sudi  contests  (disrup- 
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tions  of  friendshipe),  were  miBsing,  and  well — 
the  pathetic  and  the  yiralent.  There  was  no 
crying,  or  blackguarding  in  it— nothing  like  the 
weeiung  scene  between  Fox  and  Burke,  when 
the  heart  OTcrflowed  with  tenderness  at  the  re- 
collection of  former  love,  now  gone  forever ;  nor 
like  the  virulent  one  when  the  gall,  overflowing 
with  bitterness,  warned  an  anci^tit  friend  never 
to  return  as  a  spy  to  the  camp  which  he  had 
left  as  a  deserter. 

There  were  in  the  speeches  of  each  some  re- 
markable passages,  such  only  as  actors  in  the 
scenes  could  furnish,  and  which  history  will 
daim.  Thus :  Mr.  Clay  gave  some  inside  views 
of  the  concoction  of  the  &nious  compromise  act 
of  1833 ;  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  correspond 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  same  concoction 
as  given  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  that  subject 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  is  also  remarkable  for  the  declaration 
that  the  protective  system,  which  he  so  long 
advocated,  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent : 
that  its  only  design  was  to  give  temporary  en- 
couragement to  inj&uit  manufiictures :  and  that  it 
had  fulfilled  its  mission.  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech 
was  also  remarkable  for  admitting  the  power, 
and  the  expediency  of  incidental  protection,  as 
it  was  called;  and  on  this  ground  he  justified 
his  support  of  the  tariff  of  1816-h3o  much  ob- 
jected against  him.  He  also  gave  his  history  of 
the  compromise  of  1833,  attributing  it  to  the  effi- 
cticy  of  nullification  and  of  the  military  attitude 
of  South  Carolina:  which  brought  upon  him  the 
relentless  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  occasioned 
his  explanation  of  his  support  of  a  national 
bank  in  1816.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  charter  for  that  bank, 
and  gave  it  the  support  whidi  carried  it  through ; 
with  which  he  was  reproached  after  he  became 
opposed  to  the  bank.  He  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  gave  that  support — 
such  as  I  had  often  heard  him  state  in  con- 
versation ;  and  which  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  to  exempt  him  fh>m  reproach.  At 
the  same  time  (and  what  is  but  little  known), 
he  had  the  merit  of  opposing,  and  probably  of 
defeating,  a  hr  more  dangerous  bank — one  of 
fifty  millions  (equivalent  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  now),  and  founded  almost 
wholly  upon  United  States  stocks — imposingly 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  then  secretary 
(^theTreasury,  Mr.  Alexander  J.Dallas.    The 


analytical  mind  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  one  of  Uie 
youngest  members,  immediately  solved  this 
monster  proposition  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments; and  his  power  of  genendization  and 
condensation,  enabled  him  to  express  its  char- 
acter in  two  words — lending'  our  credit  to  the 
bank  for  nothing,  and  borrowing  it  back  at 
six  per  cent,  interest.  As  an  alternative,  and 
not  as  a  choice,  he  supported  the  national  bank 
that  was  chartered,  after  twice  defeating  the 
monster  bank  of  fifty  millions  founded  on  pap^; 
for  that  monster  was  twice  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and  twice  repulsed.  The  last  time  it 
came  as  a  currency  measure — as  a  bank  to 
create  a  national  currency ;  and  as  such  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  conmiittee  on  national  cur^ 
rency,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chairman. 
He  opposed  it,  and  fell  into  the  support  of  the 
bank  which  was  chartered.  Strange  that  m 
this  search  for  a  national  bank,  the  currency  of 
the  constitution  seemed  to  enter  no  one's  head. 
The  revival  of  the  gold  currency  was  never  sug- 
gested; and  in  that  oblivion  of  gold,  and  still 
hunting  a  substitute  in  paper,  the  men  who  put 
down  the  first  national  bank  did  their  work 
much  less  effectually  that  those  who  put  down 
the  second  one. 

The  speech  of  each  of  these  sniators,  so  fiir  as 
they  constitute  the  personal  part  of  the  debate, 
will  be  given  in  a  chapter  of  its  own :  the  re- 
joinders being  brie^  prompt,  and  responsive 
each  to  the  other,  will  be  put  together  in 
another  chapter.  The  speeches  of  each,  having 
been  carefully  prepared  and  elaborated,  may  be 
considered  as  fair  specimens  of  their  speaking 
powers — ^the  style  of  each  different^  but  each  a 
first  class  speaker  in  the  branch  of  oratory  to 
which  he  belonged.  They  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  who  would  wish  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  style  and  power  of  these  eminent  orators. 
Manner,  and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  delivery,  is  a  different  attribute ;  and 
there  Mr.  Clay  had  an  advantage,  which  is  lost 
in  transferring  the  speech  to  paper.  Some  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  characteristics  of  manner  may  be 
seen  in  these  speeches.  He  eschewed  the  stud- 
ied exordiums  and  perorations,  once  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  which  the  rhetorician's  rules  teach 
how  to  make.  A  few  simple  words  to  an- 
nounce the  beginning,  and  the  same  to  show 
the  ending  of  his  speech,  was  about  as  much  as 
he  did  in  that  way;  and  in  that  departure  firom 
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CQBtom  he  conformed  to  what  was  becomiDg  id 
a  biisittCi^s  speech,  oa  his  geEeraHj  were ;  and 
also  to  what  was  suitable  to  hii  own  intelbctual 
style  of  speaking.  He  aJso  eschewed  the  trite^ 
familiar,  aod  imparl lainentAry  mode  (which  of 
late  haa  got  into  vogtte)  of  referring  to  a  !^eI^^- 
tor  as.  ''  my  friend/'  or,  "  the  distinguighed/'  or. 
"th(i  eloquent,"  or,  "the  honorable,"  Ac  He 
followed  the  written  rule  of  pariiamcntary  law; 
which  is  id  so  the  clear  rule  of  propriety,  and 
referred  to  the  member  hj  Ms  eitting-plscc  in 
the  Sieimte,  and  the  State  from  which  he  came- 
Thus :  ''  the  senator  from  Kentixckj  who  siU 
fiffthe^t  from  me ;"  which  was  a  sufB^jient  desig- 
nation to  thope  present,  while  for  the  absent, 
and  for  posterity  the  name  (Mr.  Clay)  would 
be  put  in  bmckets.  He  also  addressed  the  body 
by  the  simple  coUectiTe  phrase,  "senators;" 
and  Ihia  was^  not  a<^dent,  or  fancy ^  but  sjstenij 
resulting  from  coninctions  of  propriety;  and  he 
would  allow  no  reporter  to  alter  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  kid  great  stresa  upon  his 
speech  in  this  debate^  as  being  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  public  life;  and  declared,  in  one  of  his 
replies  to  Mr,  Clay,  that  he  rested  hia  public 
character  upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by 
those  who  would  do  him  justice.  In  justice  to 
hini^  and  as  being  a  yiudication  of  several  meas- 
nrea  of  his  mentioned  in  this  work,  not  approv- 
ingly,  a  place  is  here  given  to  it* 

This  discussion  between  two  eminent  men, 
growing  out  of  support  and  opposition  to  the 
leading  inca^sures  of  Mr,  Van  Buren's  admiiii&^ 
tradoQ,  indissolubly  connects  itself  with  the 
passage  of  those  measures  j  and  gives  additional 
emphaj*ii3  and  distinction  to  the  em  of  the 
crowning  policy  wliich  separated  bank  and 
state— nijwle  the  goviTnment  the  keeper  of  its 
own  money — repuli^ed  [laper  money  from  the 
federal  treasury— filled  the  treasury  to  bursting 
with  solid  gold  ;  and  did  more  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  than  any  feet  of  measures  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government 


CHAPTER   XXYI- 

DEBATE    BETWEEN    IfB.    CLAT    ASD    MR*   C4& 
HOUW  I  MB.  CUlTB  EFSSCS  :  KITIUCT9L 

*'Who,  Mr,  President,  are  tlie  most  eonspicn- 
0U8  of  those  who  pcrtcverinply  presised  this 
bill  upon  Congress  and  the  American  pe^)plt?  ? 
Its  dmwer  is  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  white  house  not  far  off  (Mr,  Van  Bcrcn)  i 
its  indorscr  is  the  distinguished  senator  from 
South  Carolijuij  here  present.  What  the  draw- 
er thinks  of  the  indorser,  his  catitious  reBcnre 
and  stifled  enmity  prevent  ua  from  knowing. 
But  the  frankness  of  the  indorser  haa  not  left 
ne  in  the  eame  ignorance  with  respect  to  hie 
opinion  of  the  drawer.  He  has  often  expre^fi^d 
it  upon  the  floor  of  the  tScuate,  On  an  occasion 
not  yerj^  distant,  deuying  him  any  of  the  noble 
qualities  of  tlue  royal  b^t  of  the  forest,  he  at- 
tributed to  him  those  which  bc^Iong  to  the  mtmt 
crafty,  most  dkulkin^^  aud  the  meane^it  of  the 
quadrujiod  tribe.  Mr,  Prc^sident,  it  is  due  to 
myself  to  eay,  that  I  do  not  altfigether  share 
with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  thia 
opinion  of  the  Prej^ident  of  the  United  Stutej** 
I  have  always  found  him^  in  his  manners  and 
deportment,  civil,  courteous^  iind  gentlemanly  j 
and  he  dispenses,  in  the  noble  mansion  which 
he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  gener- 
ous and  liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance 
with  him  of  more  than  twenty  years'  duration 
has  inspired  me  with  a  respect  for  the  man, 
although,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  my,  I  de- 
test the  magistrate. 

^'  The  eloquent  senator  from  South  Carolina 
hifcs  intimated  that  the  dour^  of  my  friends  and 
myself^  in  opposing  this  bill,  was  unpatriotic^ 
Htid  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  liis  i<;'ad  ; 
and,  in  a  late  letter  of  hie  he  hiw  spoken  of  bis 
alliance  with  us,  and  of  his  motives  for  quitting 
it*^  I  (amnot  admit  the  justice  of  his  reproach* 
Wo  nnitedj  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in 
the  case,  to  reistrain  the  enormous  expansion  of 
c]cecutive  jjower  ;  to  arrei^t  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption I  to  rebuke  usurpation  ;  and  to  drive 
the  Gotlis  and  Vandals  from  the  capital ;  to  ex* 
pel  Brennujfi  and  his  honk*  from  Home,  who, 
when  he  threw  hia  swortj  into  the  scale,  to  aug- 
ment the  ransom  demanded  from  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  showed  his  prcfert^uce  for  gold ; 
that  he  was  a  haril'money  chieftain.  It  was 
by  the  much  mure  valuable  mcttil  of  iron  that 
he  was  driven  from  her  gates.  And  how  often 
have  wo  witnesKcd  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  with  woful  countenance ,  and  in  dole- 
ful strains,  pouring  forth  touching  and  mourn- 
ful eloqueuce  on  the  degeneracy  of  thtj  times, 
and  the  downward  t^jndeucy  of  the  rtipubiic  ? 
Day  after  day,  in  the  Senate,  have  we  seen  the 
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displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence. 
Although  I  shared  largely  with  the  senator  in 
his  apprehension  for  the  purity  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  permanency  of  our  cItH  liberty, 
disposed  always  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of 
human  afifairs.  I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  viyia  imagination  of  the  senator  had 
depicted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encom- 
passed in  somewhat  stronger  colors  than  they 
justified. 

^  The  arduous  contest  in  which  we  were  so 
long  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glori- 
ous victory.  The  very  object  for  which  the 
alliance  was  formed  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. At  this  critical  moment  the  senator 
left  us ;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  success  of  the  common  cause.  He 
took  up  his  musket,  kni^psack,  and  shot-pouch, 
and  joined  the  other  party.  He  went,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoon ;  and  he  himself  composed  the 
whole  corps.  He  went,  as  his  present  most 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunge 
ing  resolution,  tolitary  and  alone.  The  earliest 
instance  recorded  in  history,  within  my  recol- 
lection, of  an  dly  dravnng  off  his  forces  from 
the  combined  army,  was  that  of  Achilles  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  all  his 
troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
sullen  and  dignified  inactivity.  But  he  did  not 
join  the  Troian  forces;  and  when,  during  the 
progress  of  the  sie^  his  faithfiil  friend  fell  in 
batSe,  he  raised  his  avenging  arm,  drove  the 
Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  sati- 
ated his  vengeance  by  (laying  Priam's  noblest 
and  dearest  son,  the  miest  hero  in  the  immortal 
Iliad.  But  Achilles  had  been  wronged,  or 
imagined  hunself  wronged,  in  the  person  of  the 
&ir  and  beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  vnrong 
to  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Oaro- 
Ima.  On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  con- 
fided in  his  great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his 
uncommon  genius,  his  extensive  experience,  his 
supposed  patriotism ;  above  all,  we  confided  in 
his  stem  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless, 
he  left  us,  and  joined  our  common  opponents, 
distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Edgefield  letter,  because  the  vic- 
tory which  our  common  arms  were  about  to 
achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his  party, 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  ana 
their  cause.  1  thought  that,  actuated  by  patri- 
otism (that  noblest  of  human  virtues),  we  had 
been  contending  together  for  our  common  coun- 
try, for  her  violated  rights,  her  threatened  liber- 
ties, her  prostrate  constitution.  Never  did  I 
suppose  that  personal  or  pttrty  considerations 
entered  into  our  views.  Whether,  if  victory 
shall  ever  again  be  about  to  perch  upon  the 
stuidard  of  Uie  spoOs  party  Tthe  denomination 
which  the  senator  from  Soutn  Carolina  has  so 
ofi»n  given  to  his  present  allies),  he  will  not 
feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  acted,  to  leave  them,  beoiuse  it 
may  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  Imniself  and  his 


party,  I  leave  to  be  acljusted  between  them- 
selves. 

^^The  speech  of  the  senator  fix>m  South  Caro- 
lina was  plausible,  ingenious,  abstract,  meta- 
physical, and  generalizing.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business 
of  human  li&.  It  was  aerial,  and  not  yeiy  hi^ 
up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President,  either — ^not  quite 
as  h^  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  asoensioii 
in  his  balloon.  The  senator  announced  tluit 
there  was  a  single  alternative,  and  no  escape 
from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  He  stated 
that  we  must  take  the  bill  under  consideration, 
or  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Virginia.  I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  of 
the  case.  There  is  another  course  embraced  in 
neither  branch  of  the  senator's  alternative; 
and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing. — always  the 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certain  wnat  you  ougjit 
to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  neither  branch  of 
the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  nothing  is 
done.  WhatL  then,  would  be  the  consequence? 
There  would  oe  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789, 
with  all  its  cautious  provisions  and  securities, 
provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  whidt 
has  been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and 

S resent  administrations.  By  that  law,  estab- 
shing  the  Treasury  department,  the  treasure 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  received,  kept,  and 
disbursed  b^  the  treasurer,  under  a  bond  with 
ample  security,  under  a  laige  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bill  leaves  it,  to  the 
uncertain  discretion  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing,  that 
law  would  be  revived;  the  treasurer  vrould 
have  the  custody,  as  he  ought  to  have,  of  the 
public  money,  and  doubtless  he  would  make 
special  deposits  of  it  in  all  instances  with  safe 
and  sound  State  banks ;  as  in  some  cases  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  obliged  to  do. 
Thus,  we  should  have  in  operation  that  very 
special  deposit  system,  so  much  desired  by  some 
gentlemen,  by  which  the  public  money  would 
remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  money 
of  banks. 

"  There  is  yet  another  course,  unembraoed  by 
either  branch  of  the  alternative  presented  by 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  and  that  is, 
to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  old  and  approved  method 
of  forming  sudh  an  institution,  tested  and  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  which  should  blend  public  and  jHrivate 
interests,  and  be  subject  to  public  and  private 
control;  united  together  in  such  manner  as  to 
present  safe  and  salutary  checks  agunst  all 
abuses.  The  senator  mistakes  his  own  aban- 
donment of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know 
that  the  party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself 
against  the  establishment  of  such  a  bank.  It 
adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  resolution,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  not  have 
such  a  bank,  although  it  might  be  manifest  that 
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Uiere  was  a  dear  majority  of  them  demanding 
it  But  the  day  may  oome.  and  I  trust  is  not 
distant,  when  the  wul  of  tne  people  must  pre- 
vail in  the  councils  of  her  own  goTomment; 
and  when  it  does  arriye,  a  bank  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

"The  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds 
OS  that  we  denounced  the  pet  bank  system ; 
and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  But  does  it 
therefore  foUow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was, 
we  must  be  driven  into  the  acceptance  of  a  sys- 
tem infinitely  worse  ?  He  tells  us  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  takes  the  public  f\mds  out 
of  the  huids  of  the  Ezecutive,  and  places  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the 
CQStody  of  the  Ezecutiye ;  and  the  bill  pro- 
poses by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that  custody. 
and  to  oonvey  new  and  enormous  powers  or 
control  to  the  Executive  over  them.  Every 
custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  by  the 
bill  is  a  creature  of  the  Executive,  dependent 
upon  his  breath,  and  subject  to  the  same  breath 
fur  removal,  whenever  the  Executive — ^from 
caprice,  frwn  tyranny,  or  from  party  motives — 
sludl  cnoose  to  order  it.  What  safety  is  there 
for  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hundred 
subordinate  executive  officers  charged  with  its 
caRL  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  abEM>lute  unity 
of  toe  whole  executive  power,  promulgated  by 
the  last  administration,  and  persisted  in  by 
this^inemains  unrevoked  and  unrebuked  1 

"Whilst  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
proiesses  to  be  the  friend  of  State  banks,  he 
nas  attained  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  their  friend;  he  only 
thiiiJcs  they  are  all  unconstitutional  I  Why? 
Because  the  coinhig  power  is  possessed  by  the 
general  government;  and  that  coining  power, 
he  aigues^  was  intended  to  supply  a  currency 
of  the  precious  metals;  but  the  State  banks 
ftbeorfo  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them 
from  circulation,  and,  therefore,  are  in  conflict 
with  the  coming  power.  That  power,  accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked 
anihori^  to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious 
metals,  m  fixed  proportions  of  alloy  and  pure 
metal  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  their  exact 
▼aloe  be  known.  W  hen  that  office  is  performed, 
the  power  is  Junctus  officio  ;  the  money  passes 
out  of  the  mmt,  and  becomes  the  lawful  ^p- 
ertj  of  those  ^o  l^ally  acquire  it  They 
may  do  with  it  as  they  please, — ^throw  it  into 
the  ocean,  buiy  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a 
crucible,  without  violating  any  law.  When  it 
has  once  left  the  vaults  of  the  mint,  the  law 
Baker  has  nothing  to  do  with  il  but  to  protect 
it  i^pinst  those  who  attempt  to  aebase  or  coun- 
terfeit^ and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful 
money.  In  the  sense  in  which  Hie  senator 
supposes  banks  to  conflict  with  the  coining 
power,  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  our 
commerce  with  China,  confl^ts  with  it  much 
more  extensively. 


^  The  distinguished  senator  is  no  enemy  to  the 
banks ;  he  merely  thinks  them  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  industry  of  the  country.  He  likes 
them  very  well,  but  he  nevertbeless  believes 
that  they  levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  millions  an- 
nuiJly  on  the  industry  of  the  country !  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  buiks 
no  harm ;  but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly 
injurious  to  the  planting  interest !  AccoHling 
to  him^  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  poor  planter 
sells  his  productions  for  hard  money,  and  has 
to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  swollen  prices 
produced  by  a  paper  medium.  The  senator  teUs 
us  that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that 
he  has  discovered  that  it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank 
notes  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Does  he  think 
that  the  usage  of  the  ^vemment  under  all  its 
administrations,  and  with  every  party  in  power, 
which  has  prevailed  for  nigh  fifty  years,  ought 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  has,  just 
dreamed  into  existence,  even  if  it  possess  the 
merit  of  ingenuity  ?  Tne  bill  under  considera- 
tion, which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  senator 
as  perfect  in  its  structure  and  detiuls,  contains  a 
provision  that  bank  notes  shall  be  received  in 
diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of  six 
years.  He  hunself  introduc^  the  identical 
principle.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that  is 
emphatically  his.  How,  then,  can  he  contend 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes 

payment  of  public  dues  ?  I  appeal  from  him- 

ftohimsel£^ 

^'  The  doctrine  of  the  senator  in  1816  was.  as 
he  now  states  it,  that  bank  notes  being  in  ract 
received  by  the  executive,  although  ocmtrary  to 
law,  it  was  constitutional  to  create  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  1834,  finding  that  bank 
which  was  constitutkmal  in  its  inception,  but 
had  become  unconstitutional  in  its  prepress,  yet 
in  existence,  it  was  quite  constitutionai  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  senator  did,  to  continue  it  twelve 
years  longer." 

<'  The  senator  and  I  be^an  our  public  career 
nearly  together ;  we  remamed  together  through- 
out the  war.  We  agreed  as  to  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States— as  to  a  protective  turiff— as  to 
internal  improvements ;  and  lately  as  to  those 
arbitrary  and  violent  measures  which  character- 
ized the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 
No  two  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  public  policy. 
We  concur  in  nothing  now." 


m 
self 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

DEBATE  BETWEEN  MB.  CLAY  AND  MB.  OAL- 
'&OUN:  MB.  CALHOUN-B  SPEECH;  EXTBA0T8. 

^  I  Ris£  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  some  time 
since,  to  notice  at  my  leisure  the  reply  of  the 
senator  from  Kentu^y  fiuthest  from  me  [Mr. 
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Clat],  to  my  remarks,  when  I  first  addressed 
the  ^nate  on  the  subject  now  nnder  discos- 
sion. 

"  On  comparing  with  care  the  reply  with  the 
renuLrics,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  omissions  or  mis- 
statements. Instead  of  leaving  not  a  hair  in  the 
head  of  my  arguments,  as  the  senator  threaten- 
ed (to  use  his  not  very  dignified  expression),  he 
has  not  even  attempted  to  answer  a  large,  and 
not  the  least  weighty,  portion;  and  of  that 
which  he  has,  there  is  not  one  fiiirly  stated,  or 
fkirly  ans^red.  I  speak  literally,  and  without 
exaggeration ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish to  the  letter  what  I  assert,  if  I  could  recon- 
cile it  to  myself  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  establishing  a  long  series  of  negative 
propositions,  in  which  they  could  take  but  little 
mtereslL  however  important  thev  may  be  re- 
garded oy  the  senator  and  mysel£  To  avoid  so 
idle  a  consumption  of  the  time,  I  propose  to 
present  a  few  instances  of  his  misstatements, 
from  which  the  vest  may  be  inferred ;  and,  that 
I  may  not  be  suspected  of  having  selected  them, 
I  sludl  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  his  reply. 

[The  argumentative  part  omitted.] 
*^  But  the  senator  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
a  reply  to  my  arguments.  He  introduced  per- 
sonal remarks,  which  neither  self-respect,  nor  a 
regard  to  the  cause  I  support,  will  permit  me  to 
pass  without  notice,  as  adverse  as  I  am  to  all 
personal  controversies.  Not  only  my  education 
and  disposition,  but,  above  all,  my  conception  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  station  I  occupy,  in- 
disposes me  to  such  controversies.  We  are  sent 
here,  not  to  wrangle,  or  indulge  in  personal 
abuse,  but  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  States  of  this  Unionj  as  &r 
as  they  have  been  sul^ected  by  the  constitution 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Thus  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  having  perfect  confidence  in  the  cause  I  sup- 
port, I  addressed  mjrsel^  when  I  was  last  up, 
directlv  and  exclusively  to  the  understanding, 
carefully  avoiding  every  remark  which  hm 
the  least  personal  or  party  bearing.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  appeal  to  you,  senators,  my  wit- 
nesses and  judges  on  this  occasion.  But  it 
seems  that  no  caution  on  my  part  could  prevent 
what  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  The  senator, 
having  no  pretext  to  give  a  personal  direction 
to  the  discussion,  mi^e  a  premeditated  and 
gratuitous  attack  on  me.  I  say  having  no  pre- 
text ;  for  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  I  called  on  him  and  his  party 
to  foUow  my  lead,  at  which  he  seemed  to  take 
offence,  as  I  have  already  shown.  I  made  no 
such  call,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  construed 
into  it.  It  would  have  been  impertinent,  in  the 
relation  between  myself  and  his  party,  at  any 
sta^e  of  this  question ;  and  absurd  at  tnat  late 
penod,  when  every  senator  had  made  up  his 
mind.  As  there  was,  then,  neither  provocation 
nor  pretext)  what  could  be  the  motive  of  the 


senator  in  making  the  attack  ?  It  could  not  be 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  personal  abuse— the 
lowest  and  basest  of  all  our  passions ;  and  whidi 
is  so  far  beneath  thedi^ty  of  the  senator's 
character  and  station.  Nor  could  it  be  with  the 
view  to  intimidation.  The  senator  knows  me 
too  long,  and  too  well,  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
I  am  sent  here  by  constituents  as  respectable 
as  those  he  represents,  in  order  to  watch  over 
their  peculiar  mterests,  and  take  care  of  ihe 

General  concern ;  and  if  I  were  capable  of  being 
eterred  by  any  one,  or  any  consequence,  in 
discharging  my  duty,  from  denouncing  what  I 
r^arded  as  dangerous  or  corrupt,  or  giving  a 
decided  and  zealous  support  to  what  I  thought 
right  and  expedient,  I  would,  in  shame  and  con- 
fusion, return  my  commission  to  the  patriotic 
and  gallant  State  I  represent,  to  be  placed  in 
more  resolute  and  trustworthy  hands. 

"  If,  then,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  be  the  motive,  what,  I  repeat,  can  it  be  ? 
In  casting  my  eyes  over  the  whole  sur&oe  I  can 
see  but  one,  which  is,  that  the  senator,  despairing 
of  the  sufficiency  of  his  reply  to  overthrow  my 
arguments,  had  resorted  to  personalities,  in  tlie 
hope,  with  their  aid,  to  effect  what  he  could  not 
accomplish  by  main  strength.  He  well  knows 
that  the  force  of  an  argument  on  moral  or  politi- 
cal subjects  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of 
him  who  advanced  it ;  and  that  to  cast  suspicion 
on  his  sincerity  or  motive,  or  to  shake  confi- 
dence in  his  understanding,  is  often  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  to  destroy  its  force.  Thus  viewed, 
his  personalities  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  his  reply  to  my  argument; 
and  we,  accordingly,  find  the  senator  throwing 
a^m  in  fi-ont,  like  a  skilful  general,  in  order  to 
weaken  my  arguments  before  he  brought  on  his 
main  attack.  In  repelling,  then,  his  personal 
attacks,  I  also  defend  the  cause  which  I  advo- 
cate. It  is  against  that  his  blows  are  aimed, 
and  he  strikes  at  it  through  me,  because  he  be- 
lieves his  blows  will  be  the  more  effectuaL 

*'  Having  given  this  direction  to  his  reply,  he 
has  impo^  on  me  a  double  duty  to  repel  has 
attacks :  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  cause  I  sap- 
port.  I  shall  not  decline  its  performance ;  and 
when  it  is  discharged,  I  trust  I  shall  have  placed 
my  character  as  far  beyond  the  darts  whkdi 
he  has  hurled  at  it,  as  my  arguments  haTO 
proved  to  be  above  his  abilities  to  reply  to 
them.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
speak  of  myself  No  one  can  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am  how  odious  it  is  to  speak  of  one^ 
self.  I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  within 
the  limits  of  the  strictest  propriety ;  but  if  any 
thing  should  escape  me  that  may  wound  the 
most  delicate  ear,  the  odium  ought  in  justice  to 
fall  not  on  me,  but  the  senator,  who^  by  his  un- 
provoked and  wanton  attack,  has  imposed  on 
me  the  painful  necessity  of  speaking  of  myselC 

^  The  leading  charge  of  the  senator— that  on 
whidi  all  the  others  depend,  and  which,  beins 
overthrown,  they  ML  to  the  ground — is  that  I 
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httfe  gone  orer ;  haye  left  his  side,  and  joined 
the  oUier.  Bj  this  vagae  and  indefinite  ex- 
pratsloii,  I  presume  he  meant  to  imply  that  I 
had  either  changed  my  opinion,  or  abandoned 
mj  principle,  or  deserted  my  purty.  If  he  did 
not  mean  one,  or  all ;  if  I  have  changed  neither 
opinicms,  principles,  nor  party,  then  the  charge 
meant  nothing  deserving  notice.  But  if  he  in- 
tended to  imply,  what  I  haye  presomed  he  did, 
I  take  issue  on  the  fiict — ^I  meet  and  repel  the 
charge.  It  hi^pened,  fortunately  for  me,  fortu- 
nat^  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  offered  my 
sentiments  on  the  question  now  under  consid- 
cntion.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the 
present  issue  on  which  I  did  not  explicitly  ex- 
mss  my  oiHnion,  four  years  ago,  in  my  place 
nero,  when  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and 
the  questions  connected  with  it  were  under  dis- 
cussion— so  explicitly  as  to  repel  effectualiy  the 
charge  of  any  change  on  my  part ;  and  to  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  pursue  any  other  ooiurse 
than  I  have  without  inyolving  myself  in  gross 
inoonsiBteney.  I  intend  not  to  leave  so  impor- 
tant a  point  to  rest  on  my  bare  assertion. 
What  I  assert  stands  on  record,  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  possession,  and  intend,  at  the  Prop- 
er time^  to  introduce  and  read.  But,  before  I 
do  that,  it  will  be  proper  I  should  state  the 
<pe8tions  now  at  issue,  and  my  course  in  rela- 
tion to  them ;  so  that,  having  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  of  them,  you  may,  senators, 
readily  and  satisfiu^rily  compare  and  deter- 
mine whether  my  course  on  the  present  occa- 
sion coincides  with  the  opinions  I  then  ex- 
pressed. 

"  There  are  three  questions,  as  is  agreed  by 
aU,  involved  in  the  present  issue :  ShaU  we  sep- 
arate the  government  fix>m  the  banks,  or  shall 
we  revive  the  league  of  State  banks,  or  create 
a  national  bank?  My  opinion  and  course  in 
reference  to  each  are  well  known.  I  prefer  the 
separation  to  either  of  the  others ;  and,  as  be- 
tween the  other  two,  I  regard  a  national  bank 
as  a  naore  efficient,  and  a  less  corrupting  fiscal 
agent  than  a  league  of  State  banks.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  I  have  expressed  myself  on 
the  piesent  occasion  hostile  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, as  it  exists ;  and  against  the  constitutional 
power  of  making  a  bank,  unless  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  have  the  right  to  receive  and  treat 
bank-notes  as  cash  in  our  fiscal  operations, 
wfaidi  I,  for  the  first  time,  have  denied  on  the 
present  occasion.  Now,  I  entertuned  and  ex- 
pressed all  these  opinions,  on  a  different  occa^ 
SMm,  four  years  ago,  except  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing bank-notes,  in  regard  to  which  I  then  re- 
fOTed  my  opinion ;  and  if  all  this  should  be 
ftiily  and  clearly  established  by  the  record,  from 

rches  ddivered  and  published  at  the  time, 
cfaaige  of  the  senator  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  however  prejudiced,  sink  to  the  ground. 
I  am  now  prepared  to  introduce,  and  have  the 
lecord  lead.    I  delivered  two  speeches  in  the 


session  of  1833-'34,  one  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  the  other  on  the  question  of  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  late  bank.  I  ask 
the  secretary  to  turn  to  the  volume  lying  be- 
fore him,  and  read  the  three  paragraphs  marked 
in  my  speech  on  the  deposits.  I  will  thank 
him  to  raise  his  voice,  and  read  slowly,  so  that 
he  may  be  distinctly  heard ;  and  I  must  ask  you, 
senators,  to  give  your  attentive  hearing ;  for  on 
the  coincidence  Mtween  my  opinions  then  and 
my  course  now,  my  vindication  against  this  un- 
provoked and  groundless  charge  rests. 

"  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as  request- 
ed.] 

'^Such  were  my  sentiments,  delivered  four 
years  since,  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  now  standing  on  record ;  and 
I  now  call  your  attention  senators,  while  they 
are  fresh  in  your  minds,  and  before  other  ex- 
tracts are  read,  to  the  opinions  I  then  enter- 
tiuned  and  expressed,  in  order  that  you  may 
compare  them  with  tnose  that  I  have  express- 
ed, and  the  course  I  have  pursued  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  In  the  first  place,  I  then  ex- 
pressed myself  explicitly  and  decidedly  against 
the  banking  system,  and  intimated,  in  language 
too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  that,  if  the  question 
was  then  bank  or  no  bank,  as  it  now  is,  as  &r 
as  government  is  concerned,  I  would  not  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  bank.  Now,  I  ask,  I 
appeal  to  the  candor  of  all,  even  the  most  prej- 
udiced, is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  contradic- 
tory to  my  present  opinions  or  course  ?  On 
the  contnuy,  having  entertained  and  expressed 
these  opinions,  could  I,  at  this  time,  when  the 
issue  I  then  supposed  is  actually  presented, 
have  gone  against  the  separation  without  gross 
inconsistency  ?  Again,  I  then  declared  myself 
to  be  utterly  opposed  to  a  combination  or  league 
of  State  banks,  as  being  the  most  efficient  and 
corrupting  fiscad  agent  the  government  could 
select,  and  more  objectionable  than  a  bank  of 
the  United  States.  I  again  appeal,  is  there  a 
sentiment  or  a  word  in  all  this  contradictory  to 
what  I  have  said,  or  done,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ?  So  fitr  otherwise,  is  there  not  a  perfect 
harmony  and  coincidence  throughout,  which, 
considering  the  distance  of  time  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  occasion,  is  truly  remarkable ;  and 
this  extending  to  all  the  great  and  governing 
questions  now  at  issue  ? 

^  To  prove  all  this  I  again  refer  to  the  record. 
If  it  shall  appear  from  it  that  my  object  was  to 
disconnect  the  government  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously from  the  banking  system,  and  with  that 
view,  and  that  only,  I  proposed  to  use  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  for  a  short  time,  and  that  I 
explicitly  expressed  the  same  opinions  then  as 
I  now  haye  on  almost  every  point  connected 
with  the  system ;  I  shall  not  only  have  vindi- 
cated my  character  from  the  charge  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  shall  do  more,  mudi 
more  to  show  that  I  did  all  an  individual, 
standing  alone,  as  I  did,  could  do  to  avert  the 
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present  calamities :  and,  of  course,  I  am  free 
m>m  all  responsibility  for  what  has  since  hap- 
pened.   I  have  shortened  the  extracts,  as  far  as 
was  possible  to  do  justice  to  myself^  and  have 
left  out  much  that  ought,  of  right,  to  be  read  in 
mv  defence,  rather  than  to  weary  the  Senate. 
I  know  how  difScult  it  is  to  command  attention 
to  reading  of  documents ;  but  I  trust  that  this, 
where  justice  to  a  member  of  the  body,  whose 
character  has  been  assailed,  without  the  least 
provocation,  will  form  an  exception.    The  ex- 
tracts are  numbered,  and  I  will  thank  the  sec- 
retary to  pause  at  the  end  of  each,  unless  other- 
wise desired. 
"  [The  secretary  read  as  requested.] 
"  But  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  not  the 
only  question  discussed  at  that  remarkable  and 
important  session.    The  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  then  about  to  expire.    The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  nearest  to  me  [Mr. 
Webster],  then  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
on  finance,  suggested,  in   his  place,  that  he 
intended   to    introduce    a  bill  to  renew  the 
cluirter.  I  clearly  proeived  that  the  movement, 
if  made,  would  fiul;   and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  doing  any  thing  to  arrest  the  dan- 
ger approaching,  unless  the  sut^ject  was  taken 
up  on  the  broad  question  of  the  currency ;  and 
that  if  any  connection  of  the  government  with 
the  banks  could  be  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
that  relation.     I  am  not  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  condition 
when  the  deposits  were  removed  in  1834.    I 
then  believed,  and  experience  has  proved  I  was 
correct,  that  it  was  deeply  and  dangerously  dis- 
eased; and  that  the  most  efficient  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which 
has  since  &llen  on  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
There  was  then  not  more  than  one  dollar  in 
specie,  on  an  average,  in  the  banks,  including 
the  United  States  Bank  and  all,  for  six  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation;  and  not  more  than  one 
in  eleven  compared  to  liabilities  of  the  banks ; 
and  this  while  the  United  States  Bank  vnis  in 
full  and  active  operation;  which  proves  con- 
dusivelv  that  its  charter  ought  not  to  be  re- 
newed, if  renewed  at  all,  without  great  modifica- 
tions.   I  saw  also  that  the  expansion  of  the  cir- 
culation, great  as  it  then  was,  must  still  farther 
increase ;  that  the  disease  lay  deep  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  that  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  renewed  would  give  a 
western  direction  to  specie,  which,  instead  of 
correcting  the  disorder,  by  substituting  specie 
for  bank  notes  in  our  circulation,  would  become 
the  basis  of  new  banking  operations  that  would 
greatly  increase  the  swelling  tide.    Such  were 
my  conceptions  then,  and  I  honestly  and  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  carry  them  into  effect,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  approaching  catastrophe. 

'^  The  political  and  personal  relations  between 
myself  and  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Webster],  were  then  not  the  kindest  We 
stood  in  opposition  at  the  preceding  session  on 


the  great  question  growing  out  of  the  conflict 
between  the  State  I  represented  and  the  general 
government,  whidi  could  not  pass  away  vrith- 
out  leaving  unfriendly  feelings  on  both  sides ; 
but  where  duty  is  involved,  I  am  not  in  ihe 
habit  ef  permitting  my  personal  relations  to  in- 
terfere. In  my  solicitude  to  avoid  coming  dan- 
gers, I  sought  an  interview,  through  a  common 
friend,  in  order  to  compare  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  We  met,  and  con- 
versed freely  and  fiilly,  but  parted  without 
agreeing.  I  expressed  to  Yam  my  deep  regret 
at  our  disagreement,  and  informed  him  that,  al- 
though I  could  not  agree  with  him,  I  would 
throw  no  embarrassment  in  his  way ;  but  should 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  when  he  made  his  motion 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  to  express  my  opinion  at  large  on  the 
state  of  the  currencn^  and  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued ;  which  I  accordingly  did.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  I  stood  almost  alone.  One 
party  supported  the  league  of  State  banks,  and 
the  other  the  United  States  Bank,  the  charter 
of  which  the  senator  firom  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
WebsterJ  proposed  to  renew  for  six  years. 
Nothing  was  left  me  but  to  place  myself  dis- 
tinctly before  the  country  on  the  ground  I  occu- 
pied, which  I  did  fully  and  explicitly  in  the 
speech  I  delivered  on  the  occasion.  In  justice 
to  myseli^  I  ought  to  have  every  word  of  it  read 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  would  of  itself  be  a 
full  vindication  of  my  course.  I  stated  and  en- 
larged on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  already 
referred ;  objected  to  the  recharter  as  proposed 
by  the  mover;  and  foretold  that  what  has  since 
happened  would  follow,  unless  something  effec- 
tual was  done  to  prevent  it.  As  a  remedy,  I 
proposed  to  use  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  fortified  with  strong 
guards,  in  order  to  resist  and  turn  bad^  the 
swelling  tide  of  circulation. 

"After  having  so  expressed  myseli^  whidi  clear- 
ly shows  that  my  object  was  to  use  the  bank 
for  a  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the 
connection  with  the  system,  without  a  shock  to 
the  country  or  currency,  I  then  proceed  and  ex- 
amine the  question,  whether  this  could  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  or  through  a  league  of 
State  banks.  After  concluding  what  I  had  to 
say  on  the  subject,  in  my  deep  solicitude  I  ad- 
dressed the  three  parties  in  the  Senate  sepa- 
rately, urging  such  motives  as  I  thought  best 
calculated  to  act  on  them ;  and  pressing  them  to 
join  me  in  the  measure  suggested,  in  order  to 
avert  approaching  danger.  I  began  with  my 
friends  of  the  State  rights  party,  and  witn 
the  administration.  I  l^ve  taken  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  address  to  the  first,  which  will 
clearly  prove  how  exactly  my  opinions  then  and 
now  coincide  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  banks.  I  now  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the 
extract  numbered  two. 

"  [The  secretary  read  accordingly.] 
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"I  regret  to  iresptas  on  the  patknce  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  wish,  in  justioe  to  mTself^  to  ask 
their  attention  to  one  more,  which,  though  not 
immediately  relating  to  the  question  under  con- 
dderation,  is  not  iireleTant  to  my  yindication. 
I  not  only  expressed  my  opinions  tceely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  and  the  bank,  in  the  speech 
from  which  such  copious  extracts  have  been 
r^ui,  bat  had  the  precaution  to  define  my 
political  position  distinctiy  in  reference  to  the 
political  parties  of  the  day,  and  the  course  I 
wooid  pursue  in  rehition  to  each.  I  then,  as 
DOW,  belonged  to  the  party  to  which  it  is  my 
gloiy  ever  to  have  been  attadied  exclusivdy ; 
snd  avowed,  explicitly,  that  I  belonged  to  nei- 
ther of  the  two  parties,  opposition  or  adminis- 
tration, then  contending  for  superiority ;  which 
cf  itself  ought  to  ^  fiu*  to  repel  the  charge  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  I  have  gone 
over  from  one  party  to  the  other.  The  secre- 
taiT  wiQ  read  the  last  extract 

"[The  secretary  read.] 

"^  Such,  senators,  are  my  recorded  sentiments 
in  IBM.  They  are  full  and  explicit  on  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  present  issue,  and 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  tnat  I 
have  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  princi- 
ple, nor  des^ted  any  party.  I  stand  now  on 
the  ground  I  stood  then,  and,  of  course,  if  my 
relations  to  the  two  opposing  parties  are 
changed — ^if  I  now  act  with  those  I  then  op- 
pose^ and  oppose  those  with  whom  I  then 
acted,  the  change  is  not  in  me.  I,  at  least,  have 
stood  stilL  In  saying  this,  I  accuse  none  of 
cfaaDging.  I  leave  others  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion, now  and  then,  if  they  deem  explanation 
necessary.  But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  the  change  is 
rather  in  the  questions  and  the  circumstances. 
than  in  tiie  cjranions  or  principles  of  either  or 
the  parties.  The  opposition  w^re  then,  and  are 
now,  national  bank  men,  and  the  administra- 
tion, in  like  manner,  were  anti-national  bank. 
and  in  fiivor  of  a  league  of  State  banks;  while  I 
prefioTed  then,  as  now,  the  former  to  the  latter, 
and  a  divorce  mm  banks  to  either.  When  the 
experiment  of  the  league  fkiled,  the  administra- 
tion were  reduced  to  the  option  between  a 
national  bank  and  a  divorce.  They  chose  the 
latter,  and  such,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
would  have  been  their  choice,  had  the  option 
been  the  same  four  years  ago.  Nor  have  I  any 
doubt,  had  the  option  been  then  between  a 
league  of  banks  and  divorce,  the  opposition 
then,  as  now,  would  have  been  in  &vor  of  the 
league.  In  sll  this  there  is  more'iqyparent  tlum 
real  chanse.  As  to  myself,  there  has  been 
neither.  If  I  acted  with  the  opposition  and 
opposed  the  administration  then,  it  was  because 
I  was  (^)en]y  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  and  the  l^igue  of  banks,  as  I  now  am ; 
and  if  I  now  act  with  the  latter  and  oppose  the 
former^  it  is  because  I  am  now,  as  then,  in  favor 
of  a  divoroe,  and  opposed  to  either  a  league  of 


State  banks  or  a  nati<Hial  bank,  exc^  indeed, 
as  the  means  of  effecting  a  divorce  gradually 
and  safely.  What  then,  is  my  offence  ?  What 
but  refusing  to  aiNuidon  my  first  choice^  the 
divoroe  from  the  banks,  because  the  administra- 
tion has  selected  it,  and  of  going  with  the  oppo- 
sition for  a  national  bank,  to  which  I  have  been 
and  am  still  opposed  ?  That  is  all ;  and  for  this 
I  am  chaiged  with  going  over — leaving  one 
party  and  joining  the  other. 

"  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  senator  has 
not  only  made  the  charge,  but  has  said,  in  his 
place,  tiiat  he  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
me,  at  the  extra  session,  that  I  was  opposed  to 
a  national  bank !  I  could  place  the  senator  in 
a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  escape.  I  might  say  to  him,  you  have  either 
foi*got,  or  not,  what  I  said  in  1834.  K  you  have 
not,  how  can  you  justify  yourself  in  making  the 
charge  you  have?  But  if  you  have — ^if  you 
have  forgot  what  is  so  recent,  and  what,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  was  so  weU  calculate  to 
impress  itsdf  on  your  memory,  what  possible 
value  can  be  attached  to  your  recollection  or 
opinions,  as  to  my  course  on  more  remote  and 
less  memorable  occasions,  on  which  you  have 
undertaken  to  impeach  my  conduct  1  He  may 
ti^e  his  choice. 

^  Having  now  established  by  the  record  that 
I  have  changed  no  opinion,  aMmdoned  no  prin- 
ciple, nor  deserted  any  party,  the  charge  of  the 
senator,  with  all  the  aspersions  with  which  he 
accompanied  it,  fiJls  prostrate  to  the  earth. 
Here  I  might  leave  the  subject,  and  close  my 
vindication.  But  I  choose  not  I  shaJl  follow 
the  senator  up,  step  by  step,  in  his  unprovoked, 
and  I  may  now  add,  groundless  attack,  with 
blows  not  less  decisive  and  victorious. 

''The  senator  next  proceeded  to  state,  that 
in  a  certain  document  (if  he  named  it,  I  did 
not  hear  him)  I  assigned  as  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  benefit  of  the  victory  would  not 
enure  to  myself,  or  my  party;  or,  as  he  ex- 
plained himself,  because  it  would  not  place 
myself  and  them  in  power.  I  presume  he  re- 
ferred to  a  letter,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
a  public  dinner,  ofiered  me  by  mv  old  and  fiuth- 
ful  friends  and  constituents  of  Edgefield,  in  ap- 
probation of  my  course  at  the  extra  session. 

«  [Mr.  Clay.    I  do.] 

''The  pressure  of  domestic  engagements 
would  not  permit  me  to  accept  their  invitation ; 
and,  in  declining  it,  I  deemed  it  due  to  them 
and  myself  to  explun  my  course,  in  its  political 
and  party  bearing,  more  fully  than  I  had  done 
in  debate.  They  had  a  right  to  know  my  rea- 
sons, and  I  expressed  myself  with  the  frankness 
due  to  the  long  and  uninterrupted  confidence 
that  had  ever  existed  between  us. 

"  Having  made  these  explanatory  remarks,  I 
now  proceed  to  meet  the  assertion  of  the  sen- 
ator.   I  again  take  issue  on  the  fiict    I  assigned 
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no  such  reason  as  the  senator  attributes  to  me. 
I  never  dreamed  nor  thought  of  such  a  one ;  nor 
can  any  force  of  construction  extort  such  from 
what  I  said.  No ;  my  object  was  not  power  or 
place,  either  for  myself  or  party.  I  was  far 
more,  humble  and  honest  It  was  to  save  our- 
selyes  and  our  principles  from  being  absorbed 
and  lost  in  a  party,  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful ;  but  differing  rrom  us  on  almost  every  prin- 
ciple and  question  of  policy. 

^'When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
took  place  in  May  last  (not  unexpected  to  me), 
I  immediately  turned  my  attention  to  the  event 
earnesUy,  considering  it  as  an  event  pregnant 
with  great  and  lasting  consequences.  Review- 
ing the  whole  ground,  I  saw  nothing  to  change 
in  the  opinions  and  principles  I  had  avowed  in 
1834 ;  and  I  determined  to  carry  them  out,  as 
far  as  circumstances  and  my  ability  would  ena- 
ble me.  But  I  saw  that  my  course  must  be 
influenced  by  the  position  which  the  two  great 
contending  parties  might  take  in  reference  to 
the  question.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  opposi- 
tion would  rally  either  on  a  national  bank,  or 
a  combination  of  State  banks,  with  Mr.  Riddle's 
at  the  head ;  but  I  was  wholly  uncertam  what 
course  the  administration  would  adopt,  and  re- 
mained so  imtil  the  message  of  the  President 
was  received  and  read  by  the  secretary  at  his 
table.  When  I  saw  he  went  for  a  divorce^  I 
never  hesitated  a  moment  Not  only  my  opm- 
ions  and  principles  long  entertained,  and,  as  I 
have  shown,  fully  expressed  years  ago,  but  the 
highest  political  motives,  left  me  no  alternative. 
I  perceived  at  once  that  the  object,  to  accom- 
plish which  we  had  acted  in  concert  with  the 
opposition,  had  ceased:  Executive  usurpations 
had  come  to  an  end  for  the  present :  and  that 
the  struggle  with  the  administration  was  no 
longer  for  power,  but  to  save  themselves.  I 
also  clearly  saw,  that  if  we  should  unite  with 
the  opposition  in  their  attack  on  the  adminis- 
tration, the  victory  over  them,  in  the  position 
they  occupied,  would  be  a  victory  over  us  and 
our  principles.  It  required  no  sagacity  to  see 
that  such  would  be  the  result  It  was  as  plain 
as  day.  The  administration  had  taken  position, 
as  I  have  shown,  on  the  very  ground  I  occupiea 
in  1834;  and  which  the  whole  State  rights 
party  had  taken  at  the  same  time  in  the  other 
House,  as  its  journals  will  prove.  The  opposi- 
tion, under  the  banner  of  the  banji:,  were  moving 
against  them  for  the  ver^  reason  that  they  had 
taken  the  ground  they  did. 

^^  Now,  I  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  we  had  joined  in  the  attack  ?  No  one 
can  now  doubt  that  the  victory  over  those  in 
power  would  have  been  certain  and  decisive, 
nor  would  the  consequences  have  been  the 
least  doubtful.  The  first  fruit  would  have  be^i 
a  national  bank.  The  principles  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  very  object  of  the  attack,  would 
have  necessarily  led  to  that  We  would  have 
been  not  only  too  feeble  to  resist,  but  would 


have  been  committed  by  joining  in  the  attadL 
with  its  avowed  olject  to  fp  for  one,  while 
those  who  support  the  admmistration  would 
have  been  scattered  in  the  winds.  We  should 
then  have  had  a  bank — that  is  dear;  nor  is  it 
less  certain,  that  in  its  train  there  would  have 
followed  all  the  consequences  whidi  have  and 
ever  will  follow,  when  tried — high  duties,  over- 
flowing revenue,  extravaeant  expenditures,  large 
surpluses ;  in  a  word,  all  those  disastrous  con- 
sequences whidi  have  well  near  overthrown 
our  institutions,  and  involved  the  country  in 
its  present  difficulties.  The  influence  of  the 
institution,  the  known  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
administration  party,  and  the  absorption  of 
our&  would  have  led  to  these  results  as  OGt- 
tainnr  as  we  exist 

*^  I  now  appeal,  senators,  to  your  candor  and 
justice,  and  ask,  could  I,  having  all  these  conse- 
quences before  me,  with  my  known  opinions  and 
tnat  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong  jmd  to  whidi 
only  I  owe  fidelity,  have  acted  differentiy  fhnti 
wlukt  I  did  ?  Womd  not  any  other  course  have 
justiy  exposed  me  to  the  charge  of  having  aban- 
doned my  prindples  and  party,  with  whidi  I  am 
now  accused  so  umustiy  ?  Nay,  would  it  not 
have  been  worse  than  folly — ^been  madnees  in 
me,  to  have  taken  any  other  ?  And  yet,  the 
grounds  which  I  have  assumed  in  this  exposi- 
tion are  the  very  reasons  assigned  in  my  letter, 
and  which  the  senator  has  perverted  most  un- 
fairly and  ui\justly  into  the  pitiftd.  personal,  and 
selfish  reason,  wmch  he  has  attributed  to  me. 
Confirmative  of  what  I  say,  I  again  appeal  to 
the  record.  The  secretary  will  read  the  para- 
graph marked  in  my  Edgefield  letter,  to  wnicfa, 
I  presume,  the  senator  alluded. 

'^  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  reads :] 
^^  'As  soon  as  I  saw  this  state  of  things,  I  dearly 
percdved  that  a  very  important  question  was 
I»«sented  for  our  determination,  which  we  were 
compelled  to  decide  forthwith — shall  we  con- 
tinue our  joint  attack  with  the  Nationals  on 
those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which  they 
have  been  compelled  to  occupy  ?  It  was  clear, 
with  our  joint  forces,  we  could  utterly  over- 
throw and  demolish  them ;  but  it  was  not  less 
dear  that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  us. 
but  exdusively  to  the  benefit  of  our  allies  ana 
their  cause.  They  were  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  the  point  of  assault  on  the  posi- 
tion which  the  party  to  be  assaulted  had  taken 
in  relation  to  the  banks,  would  have  greaUy 
strengthened  the  settled  prindples  and  policy 
of  the  National  P^^y^  ^^^  weakened,  in  the 
same  degree,  ours.  They  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  the  dedded  advocates  of  a  national  bank ; 
and  are  now  in  &vor  of  one  with  a  capital  so 
ample  as  to  be  sufficient  to  control  the  State  in- 
stitutions, and  to  regulate  the  currency  and  ex- 
changes of  the  country.  To  join  them  witii 
their  avowed  object  in  the  attack  to  overthrow 
those  in  power,  on  the  ground  they  oocuiaed 
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tninst  a  bank,  would,  of  course,  not  only  have 
pMoed  the  government  «nd  country  in  their 
^ds  without  opposition,  but  would  have  com- 
mitted us,  bejTond  the  possibility  of  extrication, 
fbra  bank ;  and  absorbed  our  party  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Republicans.  The  first  fruits 
of  the  Yictory  would  haye  been  an  OTershadow- 
ing  Natimial  Bank,  with  an  immense  capital, 
not  leas  than  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions ; 
which  would  haye  centralized  the  currency  and 
exchanges,  and  with  them  the  commerce  and 
capital  of  the  country,  in  whateyer  section  the 
hcaid  of  the  institution  might  be  placed.  The 
next  would  be  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
p^tica]  opponents,  whose  principles  and  policy 
are  so  opposite  to  ours,  and  so  dimgerous  to  our 
mstitationfi,  as  well  as  oppressive  to  us.' 

'I  now  ttsk,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  extract 
whidi  will  warrant  the  construction  that  the 
senator  has  attempted  to  force  on  it  ?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  expression  on  which  he  fixes, 
that  the  yictory  would  enure,  not  to  us,  but 
exdusiyely  to  the  benefit  or  the  opposition, 
alludes  not  to  power  or  place,  but  to  principle 
and  policy  ?  Cfan  words  be  more  plain  ?  What 
then  becomes  of  all  the  aspersions  of  the  sena- 
tor, his  reflections  about  selfishness  and  the 
want  d  patriotism,  and  his  allusions  and  illus- 
tntiooB  to  give  them  force  and  efiect  1  They 
fiJl  to  the  ground  without  deserymg  a  notice, 
with  his  ^undless  accusation. 

"But,  in  so  premeditated  and  indiscriminate 
an  attack,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  my  mo- 
tives would  entirely  escape;  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  senator  very  charitably  leaving  it  to 
time  to  dLsdoee  m^  motive  mr  going  over. 
Leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  my  motive  for  going 
over  I  I  who  have  dianged  no  opinion,  aban- 
doned no  jHinciple.  and  deserted  no  party :  L 
who  have  stood  still,  and  maintained  my  grouna 
i^gamst  eveiy  di£Bculty,  to  be  told  that  it  is  1^ 
to  tone  to  disclose  m^  motive !  The  imputation 
Boks  to  the  earth  vnth  the  groundless  chaige 
on  which  it  rests.  I  stamp  it  with  scorn  in  the 
dust.  I  pick  up  the  dart  which  fell  harmless 
at  my  feet.  I  hurl  it  back.  What  the  senator 
duffges  on  me  unjustly,  he  has  actually  done. 
He  went  over  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  did 
not  leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  his  motive. 

^  The  senator  next  tolls  us  that  I  bore  a  chaiv 
leter  for  stem  fidelity ;  which  he  accompanied 
with  remarks  implying  that  I  had  forfeited  it 
hj  My  course  on  the  present  occasion.  If  he 
Beans  hr  stern  fidelity  a  devoted  attachment  to 
duty  and  principle,  wmch  nothing  can  overcome, 
the  efaaracter  is,  indeed,  a  high  one ;  and  I  trust, 
not  entirely  unmerited.  I  haye.  at  least,  the 
sothonty  cf  the  senator  himself  for  saying  that 
it  bdonjged  to  me  before  the  present  occasion, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
that  I  have  since  forfeited  it  He  will  find  the 
task  a  Herculean  one.  It  would  be  by  fitr  more 
easy  to  show  the  opposite ;  that,  instead  of  for- 
fntiiif^  I  have  strengthened  my  title  to  the  char- 


acter ;  instead  of  abandoning  any  principles,  I 
have  firmly  adhered  to  them ;  and  that  too,  under 
the  most  appalling  difficulties.  If  I  were  to 
select  an  instance  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  on  which,  above  all  others,  to  rest  my  claim 
to  the  character  which  the  senator  attributed 
to  me,  it  would  be  this  very  one,  which  he  has 
selected  to  prove  that  I  have  foneited  it 

"I  acted  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  encounter,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity I  must  incur.  I  saw  a  great  and  powerful 
par^,  probably  the  most  powerful  in  the  coun- 
try, ^igerly  seizing  on  the  catastrophe  which 
had  befallen  the  currency,  and  the  consequent 
embarrassmento  that  followed,  to  displace  those 
in  power,  against  whom  they  had  been  long 
contending.  I  saw  that,  to  stand  between  them 
and  their  object,  I  must  necessarily  incur  their 
deep  and  lasting  displeasure.  I  also  saw  that, 
to  maintain  the  administration  in  the  position 
they  had  taken — to  separate  the  government 
from  the  banks,  I  woud  draw  down  on  Ine, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  southern 
banks,  the  whole  weight  of  that  extensive,  con- 
centrated, and  powerfiil  interest — ^the  most  pow- 
erfiil  by  far  of  any  in  the  whole  community  j 
and  thus  I  would  unite  against  me  a  combina- 
tion of  political  and  moneyed  influence  almost 
irresistible.  Nor  was  this  all.  I  could  not  but 
see  that,  however  pure  and  disinterested  my 
motives,  and  however  consistent  my  course 
•with  all  I  had  ever  said  or  done,  I  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  veiy  ch&^ges  and  aspersions  which 
I  am  now  repelling.  The  ease  with  which  they 
could  be  made,  and  the  temptation  to  make 
them,  I  saw  were  too  great  to  be  resisted  by 
the  party  morality  of  the  day — as  groundless  as 
I  have  demonstrated  them.  But  there  was 
another  consequence  that  I  could  not  but  fore- 
see, far  more  painful  to  me  than  all  others.  I 
but  too  clearly  saw  that,  in  so  sudden  and  com- 
plex a  juncture,  called  on  as  I  was  to  decide  on 
my  course  instantly,  as  it  were,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  without  consultation,  or  explaining  my 
reasons,  I  would  estrange  for  a  time  many  of 
m^  political  friends,  who  had  passed  through 
with  me  so  many  trials  and  difficulties,  and  for 
whom  I  feel  a  brother's  love.  But  I  saw  before 
me  the  path  of  duty^  and,  though  rugged,  and 
hedged  on  all  sides  with  these  and  many  other 
difficulties,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take 
it  After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my 
course,  in  a  conyersation  witii  a  friend  about 
the  responsibility  I  would  assume,  he  remarked 
that  my  own  State  might  desert  me.  I  replied 
that  it  was  not  impossible ;  but  the  result  has 
proved  that  I  under-estimated  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  my  virtuous  and  noble  State. 
I  ask  her  pardon  for  the  distrust  implied  in  my 
answer;  but  I  ask  with  assurance  it  will  be 
granted,  on  the  grounds  I  shall  put  it — that,  in 
being  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  confidence  as 
dear  to  me  as  light  and  life,  rather  than  disobey, 
on  this  great  question,  the  dictates  of  my  judg- 
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ment  and  consdence,  I  proved  myself  worthy 
of  being  her  representatiye. 

^^But  if  the  senator,  in  attributing  to  me 
stern  fidelity,  meant^  not  devotion  to  principle, 
but  to  party,  and  especially  the  party  of  wluch 
he  is  so  prominent  a  member,  my  answer  is, 
that  I  never  belonged  to  his  party,  nor  owed  it 
anv  fidelity;  and,  of  course,  could  forfeit,  in 
reference  to  it,  no  character  for  fidelity.  It  is 
true,  we  acted  in  concert  against  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive ; 
and  it  is  true  that,  during  the  time,  I  saw  much 
to  esteem  in  those  with  whom  I  acted,  and  con- 
tracted friendly  relations  with  many ;  which  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  to  foiget.  It  is  also  true 
that  a  common  party  designation  was  applied 
to  the  opposition  in  the  aggregate — ^not,  how- 
ever, with  my  approbation ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  it  was  universally  known  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parties,  dissimilar  in  prin- 
ciQ^e  and  policy,  except  in  relation  to  the  object 
for  which  they  nad  united :  the  national  repub- 
lican party,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  rights 
party  which  had  separated  from  the  administra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  had  departed  from 
the  true  principles  of  the  original  party.  That 
I  belonged  exclusively  to  that  detached  portion, 
and  to  neither  the  opposition  nor  administration 
pMty.  I  prove  by  my  explicit  declaration,  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  extracts  read  from  my 
speech  on  the  currency  in  1834.  That  the 
party  generally,  and  the  State  which  I  repre-, 
sent  in  part,  stood  aloof  fi^m  both  of  the  par- 
ties, may  be  established  from  the  &ct  that  they 
refused  to  mingle  in  the  party  and  political  con- 
tests of  the  day.  My  State  withheld  her  elec- 
toral vote  in  two  successive  presidential  elections ; 
and,  rather  than  to  bestow  it  on  either  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  or  the  distinguished  citizen 
whom  he  opposed,  in  the  first  of  those  elec- 
tions, she  threw  her  vote  on  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  Virginia,  since  deceased,  of  her  own  politics ; 
but  who  was  not  a  candidate ;  and,  in  the  last, 
die  refused  to  give  it  to  the  worthy  senator 
from  Tennessee  near  me  (Judge  White),  though 
his  principles  and  views  of  policy  approach  so 
much  nearer  to  hers  than  that  of  the  party  to 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  belongs. 

"  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  declare  my  present  politiod 
position,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  here- 
after. I  belong  to  the  old  Republican  State 
Rights  party  of  '98.  To  that,  and  that  alone,  I 
owe  fidelity,  and  by  that  I  shall  stand  through 
every  change,  and  in  spite  of  every  difficul^. 
Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, and  Virginia  resolutions  and  report; 
and  its  policy  is  to  confine  the  action  of  this 
government  within  the  narrowest  limits  com- 
patible with  the  peace  and  security  of  these 
States,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  Union 
was  expressly  formed.  I,  as  one  of  that  party, 
shall  support  all  who  support  its  principles  and 
policy,  and  oppose  all  who  oppose  them.     I 


have  given,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  the  ad- 
ministration a  hearty  and  sincere  support  oa 
the  great  question  now  under  discussion,  be- 
cause I  regard  it  as  in  strict  conformity  to  our 
creed  and  policy ;  and  shall  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  sustain  them  under  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  they  have  assumed.  But 
let  me  tell  those  who  are  more  interested  in 
sustaining  them  than  myself^  tiiat  the  dang^ 
which  threatens  them  lies  not  here,  but  in 
another  quarter.  This  measure  will  tend  to 
uphold  them,  if  they  stand  fisLst,  and  adhere  to 
it  with  fidelity.  But,  if  they  wish  to  know 
where  the  danger  is,  let  them  look  to  the  fiscal 
department  of  the  government.  I  said,  years 
ago,  that  we  were  committing  an  error  the  re- 
verse of  the  great  and  dangerous  one  that  was 
committed  in  1828,  and  to  which  we  owe  our 
present  difiBculties,  and  all  we  have  since  expe- 
rienced. Then  we  raised  the  revenue  greaUy, 
^  when  the  expenditures  were  about  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt ;  and 
now  we  have  doubled  the  disbursements,  when 
the  revenue  is  rapidly  decreasing;  an  error, 
which,  although  probably  not  so  fatal  to  the 
country,  will  prove,  if  immediate  and  vigorous 
measures  be  not  adopted,  far  more  so  to  those 
in  power. 

"  But  the  senator  did  not  confine  his  attadc 
to  my  conduct  and  motives  in  reference  to  the 
present  question.  In  his  eagerness  to  weaken 
the  cause  I  support,  by  destroying  confidence  in 
me,  he  made  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  my  in- 
tellectual faculties,  which  he  characterized  as 
metaphysical,  eccentric,  too  much  of  genius,  and 
too  little  common  sense ;  and  of  course  wanting 
a  sound  and  practical  judgment. 

"Mr.  President,  aocordine  to  my  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  superior  mental  faculties  ought  to 
be  more  cautious,  than  to  reproach  those  with 
their  deficiencT"  to  whom  Providence  has  been 
less  liberaL  The  Acuities  of  our  mind  are  the 
immediate  gift  of  our  Creator,  for  which  we  are 
no  farther  responsible  than  for  their  proper  cul- 
tivation, according  to  our  opportunities,  and 
their  proper  amplication  to  control  and  regulate 
our  actions.  Thus  thinking.  I  trust  I  shall  be 
the  last  to  assume  superiority  on  my  partL  or 
reproach  any  one  with  inferiority  on  his ;  out 
those  who  do  not  regard  the  nile,  when  ap- 
plied to  others,  cannot  expect  it  to  be  observed 
when  applied  to  themselves.  The  critic  most 
expect  to  be  criticised ;  and  he  who  points  out 
the  &ults  of  others,  to  have  his  own  pointed 
out 

"  I  cannot  retort  on  the  senator  the  charge  of 
being  metaphysical.  I  cannot  accuse  him  of 
possessing  the  powers  of  analysis  and  generali- 
zation, those  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  (called 
metapnysical  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
them;,  which  decompose  and  resolve  into  their 
elements  the  complex  masses  of  ideas  that  exist 
in  the  worid  of  mind — as  chemistry  does  the 
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bo^ee  that  Burround  tis  in  the  material  world ; 
aaod  without  which  those  deep  and  hidden 
ouues  which  are  in  constant  action,  and  pro- 
dodng  snch  mightj  changes  in  the  condition 
of  eociety,  would  operate  unseen  and  undetect- 
ed. The  absence  of  these  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole 
ooorse  of  the  senator's  public  life.  To  this  it 
may  be  traced  that  he  prefers  the  specious  to 
the  solid,  and  the  plausible  to  the  true.  To 
the  same  cause,  combined  with  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, it  is  owing  that  we  ever  find  him 
mounted  on  some  popular  and  favorite  measure. 
which  he  whips  along,  cheered  hj  the  shouts  or 
the  multitude,  and  never  dismounts  till  he  has 
rode  it  down.  Thus,  at  one  time,  we  find  him 
mounted  on  the  protective  system,  which  he 
rode  down;  at  another,  on  internal  improve- 
ment ;  and  now  he  is  mounted  on  a  bank,  which 
wfll  surely  share  the  same  fate,  unless  those 
who  are  immediately  interested  shall  stop  him 
in  his  headlong  career.  It  is  the  &ult  of  his 
mind  to  seize  on  a  few  prominent  and  striking 
advantagea,  and  to  pursue  them  eagerly  with- 
out loo^ng  to  consequences.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  protective  system,  he  was  struck  with 
the  advantages  of  manufactures ;  and,  believing 
tliat  high  duties  was  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
tecting them,  he  pushed  forward  the  system, 
without  seeing  that  he  was  enriching  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
corrupting  the  one  and  alienating  the  other; 
and,  finally,  dividing  the  commumty  into  two 
great  hostile  interests,  which  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  itself.  So,  now,  he 
looks  only  to  a  uniform  currencnr,  and  a  bank 
as  the  means  of  securing  it,  without  once  re- 
flecting how  &r  the  banking  system  has  pro- 
gressed, and  the  difficulties  tiiat  impede  its  far- 
ther progress;  that  banking  and  politics  are 
running  together  to  their  mutual  destruction ; 
and  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  saving  his 
fiavorite  system  is  to  separate  it  ftom  the  gov- 
erament. 

^  To  the  defects  of  understanding,  which  the 
aenator  attributes  to  me,  I  make  no  reply.  It 
is  for  others,  and  not  me,  to  determine  the  por- 
tion of  understanding  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Author  of  my  being  to  bestow  on  me.  It  is, 
however,  fortunate  for  me,  that  the  standard  by 
which  I  shall  be  judged  is  not  the  false,  pre^u- 
Aoed,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  unfounded  opimon 
which  the  senator  has  expressed ;  but  my  acts. 
Thf^  furnish  materials,  neither  few  nor  scant, 
to  iorm  a  just  estimate  of  my  mental  fiicul- 
tiea.  I  have  now  been  more  than  twenly-six 
years  continuously  in  the  service  of  this  eov- 
ermnent^  in  various  stations,  and  have  tuLen 
Dart  in  almost  all  the  great  questions  which 
hsfe  agitated  this  countiy  during  this  long  and 
inqiortant  period.  Throughout  the  whole  I 
have  never  followed  events,  but  have  taken  my 
stand  in  advance,  openly  and  fireely  avowing  my 
opimoDS  on  all  questions,  and  leaving  it  to  time 


and  experience  to  condemn  or  approve  my 
course.  Thus  acting,  I  have  often,  and  on  great 
questions,  separated  firom  those  with  whom  I 
usually  acted,  and  if  I  am  really  so  defective  in 
sound  and  practical  judgment  as  the  senator 
represents,  the  proof,  if  to  be  found  any  where, 
must  be  round  in  such  instances,  or  where  I 
have  acted  on  my  sole  responsibility.  Now,  I 
ask,  in  which  of  the  many  instances  of  the  kind 
is  such  proof  to  be  found  ?  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  all 
such ;  but  that  you,  senators,  may  judge  for 
yourselves,  it  is  due  in  justice  to  myselfj  that  I 
should  suggest  a  few  of  the  most  prominent, 
which  at  Vae  time  were  regarded  as  the  senator 
now  considers  the  present ;  and  then,  as  now, 
because  where  duty  is  involved,  I  would  not 
submit  to  party  trammels. 

**  I  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  my  pub- 
lic life,  the  war  session,  as  it  was  usually  called, 
of  1812,  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  the  other 
House,  a  young  man.  without  exx)erience  to 
guide  me,  and  I  shall  select,  as  the  first  instance, 
the  Navy.  At  that  time  the  administration  and 
the  party  to  which  I  was  strongly  attached  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  important  arm  of  ser- 
vice. It  was  considered  anti-republican  to  sup- 
port it ;  but  acting  with  my  then  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Cheves,  who  led  the  way,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  my  hearty  support,  re- 
gardless of  party  ties.  Does  this  instance  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  the  senator  ? 

"The  next  I  shall  select  is  the  restrictive 
system  of  that  da^,  the  embargo,  the  non-im- 
portation and  non-mtercourse  acts.  This,  too. 
was  a  party  measure  which  had  been  long  ana 
warmly  contested,  and  of  course  the  lines  <tf 
party  well  drawn.  Toung  and  inexperienced  as 
I  was,  I  saw  its  defects,  and  resolutely  opposed 
it,  almost  alone  of  my  party.  The  second  or 
third  speech  I  made,  after  I  took  my  seat,  was 
in  open  denunciation  of  the  system ;  and  I  mav 
refer  to  the  grounds  I  then  assumed,  the  truth 
of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, with  pride  and  confidence.  This  will 
scarcely  be  selected  by  ttte  senator  to  make  good 
hisdiajge. 

"  I  pass  over  other  instances,  and  come  to 
Mr.  Dallas's  bank  of  1814-15.  That,  too,  was 
a  party  measure.  Banking  was  then  compar- 
atively but  little  understood,  and  it  may  seem 
astonishing,  at  this  time,  that  such  a  project 
should  ever  have  received  any  countenance 
or  support  It  proposed  to  create  a  bank  of 
$50,000,000,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  what 
was  called  then  the  war  stocks ;  that  is,  the  pub- 
lic debt  created  in  carrying  on  the  then  war.  It 
was  provided  that  the  bank  should  not  pay 
specie  during  the  war,  and  for  three  years  after 
its  termination,  for  carrying  on  which  it  was  to 
lend  the  government  the  ninds.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  government  was  to  borrow  back  ite 
own  credit  &om  the  bank,  and  pay  to  the  insti- 
tution six  per  cent,  for  its  use.     I  had  scarody 
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ever  before  seriously  thought  of  banks  or  bank- 
ing, but  I  clearly  saw  t£rou^  the  operation, 
ana  the  danger  to  the  goyemment  and  country ; 
and,  regardless  of  party  ties  or  denunciations,  I 
opposed  and  defeated  it  in  the  manner  I  ex- 
puuned  at  the  extra  session.  I  then  subjected 
myself  to  the  yer^  charge  which  the  senator 
now  makes ;  but  tune  has  done  me  justice,  as  it 
ynll  in  the  present  instance. 

"Passing  the  intervening  instances,  I  come 
down  to  my  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  I  acted  on  my  own  judgment  and 
responsibility.  It  is  known  to  aU,  that  the  de- 
partment, at  that  time,  was  perfectly  disormi- 
ized,  with  not  much  less  than  $50,000,000  of 
outstanding  and  unsettled  accounts;  and  the 
greatest  concision  in  every  branch  of  service. 
Though  without  experience^  I  prepared,  shortly 
after  I  went  in,  the  hill  for  its  organization,  and 
on  its  passage  1  drew  up  the  body  of  rules  for 
canyine  the  act  into  execution ;  both  of  which  re- 
main substantially  unchanged  to  this  day.  After 
reducmg  the  outstanding  accounts  to  a  few  mil- 
lions, and  introducing  order  and  aocountabihty  in 
every  branch  of  service,  and  bringing  down  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  from  four  to  two  and  a 
half  millions  annually,  without  subtracting  a 
single  comfort  from  either  officer  or  soldier,  I 
left  the  department  in  a  condition  that  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  best  in  any  country. 
If  I  am  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  the  sena- 
tor attributes  to  me,  here  in  this  mass  of  details 
and  business  it  ought  to  be  discovered.  Will 
he  look  to  this  to  make  good  his  charge  ? 

"  From  the  war  departinent  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Chair  which  you  now  occupy.  How  I 
acquitted  myself  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  I 
leave  it  to  the  body  to  decide,  without  adding  a 
word.  The  station,  from  its  leisure,  gave  me  a 
good  opportunity  to  study  the  genius  of  the 
prominent  measure  of  the  day,  called  then  the 
American  system ;  of  which  I  profited.  I  soon 
perceived  where  its  errors  ky,  and  how  it  would 
operate.  I  clearly  saw  its  desolating  effects  in 
one  section,  and  corrupting  influence  in  the 
other ;  and  when  I  saw  tiiat  it  could  not  be  ar- 
rested here,  I  fell  back  on  my  own  State,  and  a 
blow  was  given  to  a  system  destined  to  aestroy 
our  institutions,  if  not  overthrown,  which 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  This  bnngs  me 
down  to  the  present  times,  and  where  passions 
and  prejudices  are  yet  too  strong  to  make  an 
i^ppeal,  with  any  prospect  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
verdict  I  then  transfer  this,  and  all  my  subse- 
quent acts,  including  the  present,  to  the  tribunal 
of  posterity;  with  a  perfect  confidence  tiiat 
nouiing  will  be  found^  m  what  I  have  said  or 
done,  to  impeach  my  mtegrity  or  understand- 
ing. 

'^^  I  have  now,  senators,  repelled  the  attacks 
on  me.  I  have  settied  the  account  and  cancel- 
led the  debt  between  me  and  my  accuser.  I 
have  not  sought  this  controversy,  nor  have  I 
shunned  it  when  forced  on  me.    1  nave  acted  on 


the  defensive,  and  if  it  is  to  continue,  whidb 
rests  with  the  senator,  I  shall  throughout  con- 
tinue so  to  act  I  know  too  well  the  advantage 
of  my  position  to  surrender  it  The  senator 
commenced  the  controversy,  and  it  is  but  ri^ 
that  he  should  be  responsible  for  the  direction 
it  shall  hereafter  take.  Be  his  determination 
what  it  may,  I  stand  prepared  to  meet  him." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

DEBATE  BETWEEN  MB.  CLAY  AND  MR.  GALHOUH: 
'  BEJ0INDEB8  BY  EACH. 

Mr.  Clay: — "As  to  the  personal  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  senator  fh>m  South  Carolina,  I 
must  take  the  obcasion  to  say  that  no  man  is 
more  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  all  personal  con- 
troversy than  myselfl  And  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  my  life  for  the 
confirmation  of  that  disposition.  No  man  cher- 
ishes less  than  I  do  feelings  of  resentment; 
none  foists  or  forgives  an  injury  sooner  than 
I  do.  The  duty  which  I  had  to  perform  in 
animadverting  upon  the  public  conduct  and 
course  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
pamful  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
a  public  duty ;  and  I  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  no  duty  required  at  my  hands  by  my  country. 
It  was  painful,  because  I  had  long  served  in  the 
public  councils  with  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina^  admired  his  genius,  and  for  a  great 
while  had  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him.  Throughout  my  whole  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  have  constantly  struggled  to  think  weU 
of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  hun  public  virtues. 
Even  aiter  his  fiunous  summerset  at  the  extra 
session,  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  defended 
his  motives  when  he  was  assailed ;  and  insisted 
that  it  was  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  him 
others  than  those  which  he  himself  avovred. 
This  I  continued  to  do,  until  I  read  this  most 
extraordinary  and  exceptionable  letter :  [Here 
Mr.  Clay  held  up  and  exhibited  to  the  Senate 
the  Edsefield  letter,  dated  at  Fort  Hill,  Novem- 
ber 3, 1837 :]  a  letter  of  whidi  I  cannot  speak 
in  merited  terms,  without  a  departure  from  the 
respect  which  I  owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  myseUl 
When  I  read  that  letter,  sir.  its  unblushing 
avowals,  and  its  unjust  reproacnes  cast  upon  my 
friends  and  myself,  I  was  most  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  change  my  opinion  of  the  honorable 
senator  ftom  South  Carolina.  One  so  distin- 
guished as  he  is,  cannot  expect  to  be  indulged 
with  speaking  as  he  pleases  of  others,  without 
a  reciprocal  privilege.  He  cannot  suppose  that 
he  mMT  set  to  the  right  or  the  left,  cut  in  and 
out,  and  chasse,  among  principles  and  parties 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  animadversion. 
I  did,  indeed,  understand  the  senator  to  say,  m 
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JOB  former  speedi,  that  we,  the  whigs,  were  un- 
wise and  unpatriotic  in  not  uniting  with  him 
to  supporting  the  bill  under  consideration.  But 
IB  that  Edgefield  letter,  among  the  motiyee 
which  he  aasigns  for  leaying  us,  I  understand 
him  to  declare  that  he  could  not  'back  and  sus- 
tain those  in  such  opposition,  in  whose  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  patriotism,  I  naye  no  reason  to 
otmfide.' 

"•  After  having  written  and  published  to  the 
world  such  a  letter  as  that,  and  after  what  has 
&Ilen  from  the  senator,  in  the  progress  of  this 
delate,  towards  mj  political  friends,  does  he 
imagine  that  he  can  persuade  himself  and  the 
eoontrj  that  he  really  occupies,  on  this  occa- 
sioii,  a  defensiye  attitode?  In  that  letter  he 
aajrs: 

■*I  dearly  Mv  that  oar  bold  Slid  Tlfforons  attaokf  bad  mad« 
a  daep  and  eaeccaafnl  Imprearion.  State  interpoeitlon  bad 
oTVrtMwik  tbe  protoetire  tarU;  and  "with  it  the  American 
*fii^  and  pat  a  stop  to  the  oongreesional  oflorpatlon ;  and 
B  Joint  attacki  of  oar  par^,  and  that  of  oar  old  opponents, 
»  natiooal  lepabHeana,  had  elfectnallv  brought  down  the 
power  of  the  KxeeadTe,  and  arrested  Its  encroachments  for 
tfaa  pnaent.  It  wie  for  that  paipoeo  we  had  united.  True 
to  oar  mtneiple  of  oppoeltton  to  tfio  encroachment  of  power, 
frMD  whatever  quarter  it  might  come,  we  did  not  heeitate, 
sfter  orerthrowiflg  the  protective  system,  and  arresting  legls- 
tatlTe  oaorpatioo,  to  Join  tbe  authors  of  that  system,  in  order 
to  mimi  tbe  eoeroaehments  of  the  £xocatiTe,  although  we 
dUlbred  as  widefy  as  tlie  poles  on  almost  every  other  question, 
aad  regarded  tbe  usurpaUon  of  the  Executive  bat  ss  a  neces- 
mny  eoneeqoeDoe  of  the  principles  and  poll^  of  our  new 
alBca.' 

'^  State  interposition ! — ^that  is  as  I  understand 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  nullification, 
he  asserts,  OTorthrew  the  protective  tariff  and 
the  American  system.    And  can  that  senator, 
knowing  what  he  knows,  and  what  I  know, 
delibcoi^ly  make  such  an  assertion  here?    1 
bad  heard  similar  boasts  before,  but  did  not 
regard  them,  until  I  saw  them  coupled  in  this 
letter  with  the  imputation  of  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  my  firien^  to  disr^zard  the  compromise, 
and  revive  the  high  tariff    Nullification,  Mr. 
President,  overthrew  the   protective    policnr ! 
No,  sir.    The  compromise  was  not  extorted  by 
the  terror  of  nullification.    Among  oiher  more 
important  motives  that  influenced  its  passage, 
it  was  a  compassionate  concession  to  the  impru- 
denoe  and  impotency  of  nullification !    The  dan- 
ger from  nullification  itself  excited  no  more  ap- 
prehension than  would  be  felt  by  seeing  a  regi- 
laeat  of  a  thousand  boys,  of  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  decorated  in  brUUant  uniforms,  with  their 
^ody  plumes  and  tiny  muskets,  marching  up 
to  aasaalt  a  corps  of  50,000  grenadiers,  six  feet 
hndi.    At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1^2.  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  in 
any  condition  other  than  that  of  du^tmg  terms. 
Tboae  of  us  who  were  then  here  must  recollect 
well  his  haggard  looks  and  his  anxious  and  de- 
pressed countenance.  A  hi^  v  estimable  Mend 
of  mine,  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  allud- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  South 
Carolina^  and  declarati^ms  of  President  Jackson 
with  reelect  to  certain  distinguished  individuals 
Vol.  lL—8 


whom  he  had  denounced  and  proscribed,  said 
to  me,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  referring  to 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  some  of 
his  coUeagues,  "  They  are  clever  fellows,  and  it 
will  never  do  to  let  old  Jackson  hang  them." 
Sir,  this  disclosure  is  extorted  from  me  by  the 
senator. 

'^  So  fiur  from  nullification  having  overthrown 
the  protective  policy,  in  assenting  to  the  com- 
promise, it  exfn'essly  sanctioned  the  constitu- 
tional power  which  it  had  so  strongly  contro- 
verted, and  perpetuated  it.  There  is  protection 
fh>m  one  end  to  the  other  in  the  compromise 
act ;  modified  and  limited  it  is  true^  but  protec- 
tion neverthdess.  There  is  protection,  adequate 
and  abundant  protection,  until  the  year  1842 ; 
and  protection  indefinitely  bejond  it  Until 
that  year,  the  biennial  reduction  of  duties  is 
slow  and  moderate,  such  as  was  p^-fectly  satis- 
&ctory  to  the  manufacturers.  Now,  if  the  sys- 
tem were  altogether  unconstitutional,  as  had 
been  contended,  how  could  the  senator  vote  for 
a  bill  which  continued  it  for  nine  years  ?  Then, 
beyond  that  period,  there  is  the  provision  for 
cash  duties,  home  valuations,  a  long  and  liberal 
list  of  free  articles,  carefully  made  out  by  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Knight),  ex- 
pressly for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers ;  and 
the  power  of  discrimination,  reserved  also  for 
their  b^iefit ;  within  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
fixed  in  the  act.  In  the  consultations  between 
the  senator  and  myself  in  respect  to  the  com- 
promise act,  on  every  point  upon  which  I  in- 
sisted he  gave  way.  He  was  for  a  shorter  term 
than  nine  years,  and  more  rapid  reduction.  ^  I 
insisted,  and  he  yielded.  He  was  for  fifteen  in- 
stead of  twenty  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  duty ; 
but  yielded.  He  was  against  any  discrimination 
within  the  limited  range  of  duties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manu&cturers ;  but  consented.  To  the 
last  he  protested  i^aiast  home  valuation,  but 
finally  gave  way.  &ich  is  the  compromise  act ; 
and  the  Senate  will  see  with  what  propriety  the 
senator  can  assert  that  nullification  had  over- 
thrown the  protective  tariff  and  the  American 
system.  Nullification !  which  asserted  the  ex- 
traordinary i^indple  that  one  of  twenty-four 
members  of  a  confederacy,  by  its  separate  action, 
could  subvert  and  set  aside  tiie  expressed  will 
of  the  whole  !  Nullification !  a  strange,  imprac- 
ticable, incomprehensible  doctrine,  that  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  metaphysical  school  of 
German  philosophy,  or  would  be  worthy  of  the 
puxzling  theolo^oJ  controversies  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"  No  one,  Mr.  President^  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  protective  poli^  ever  supposed 
that  it  was  to  be  perpetual.  We  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  temporary  protection  extended  to 
our  infimt  manu&ctures,  would  bring  them  up. 
and  enable  them  to  withstand  competition  wiui 
those  of  Europe.  We  thought,  as  the  wise 
French  minister  did,  who,  when  urged  by  a 
British  minister  to  consent  to  tiie  equal  intro- 
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duction  into  the  two  countries  of  their  respectire 
productions,  replied  that  free  trade  might  be 
yeiy  well  n>r  a  country  whose  manufactures 
had  reached  perfection,  but  was  not  entirely 
adapted  to  a  country  which  wished  to  build  up 
its  manufactures.  If  the  protective  policy  were 
entirely  to  cease  in  1842,  it  would  have  existed 
twenty-six  years  from  1816,  or  18  from  1824 ; 
quite  as  long  as.  at  either  of  tiiose  periods,  its 
niends  supposed  might  be  necessary.  But  it 
does  not  cease  then,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  proyisions  contained  in  the  compromise  act 
for  its  benefit  beyond  that  period,  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  preseryation  of  all  our  interest- 
ing manufactures.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
here to,  and  abide  by  the  compromise  in  all  its 
proyisions,  present  and  prospectiye,  if  its  fiur 
operation  is  undisturbed.  The  Senate  well 
Imows  that  I  haye  been  constantly  in  fayor  of  a 
strict  and  fiuthiul  adherence  to  the  compromise 
act.  I  haye  watched  and  defended  it  on  all 
occasions.  I  desire  to  see  it  fiiithfully  and  in- 
yiolably  maintained.  The  senator,  too,  from 
South  Carolina,  alleging  that  the  South  were 
the  wedcer  party,  hu  hitherto  united  with  me 
in  sustaining  it  Nevertheless,  he  has  left  us, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Edgefield  letter,  because  he 
^)prehended  that  our  principles  would  lead  us 
to  the  revival  of  a  high  tariff. 

^'  The  senator  ft^m  South  Carolina  proceeds, 
in  his  Edgefield  letter,  to  say : 

**'!  clearly  perceived  that  a  verv  important  question  was 
presented  for  oar  determination,  Wnicta  we  were  compelled 
to  decide  forthwith :  shall  we  continae  oar  Joint  attack  with 
the  nationals  on  those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  occapy  P  It  was  clear  that,  with 
oar  joint  forces,  we  could  utterly  overthrow  and  demolish 
them.  Bat  it  was  not  less  clear  that  the  victory  would 
mure  notion*,  but  exdosiyely  to  the  benefit  of  oar  allies 
and  their  cause.' 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  common  struggle 
for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  country,  the  sena- 
tor was  calculating  upon  the  party  advantages 
which  would  result  from  success.  He  quit  us 
because  he  apprehended  that  he  and  his  party 
would  be  absorbed  by  us.  Well,  what  is  to  be 
their  fate  in  his  new  alliance?  Is  there  no 
absorption  there?  Is  there  no  danger  that  the 
senator  and  his  party  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
administration  party  ?  Or  does  he  hope  to  ab- 
sorb that?  Another  motive  avowed  in  the 
letter,  for  his  desertion  of  us,  is,  that  ^  it  would 
also  give  us  the  chance  of  effecting  what  is  still 
more  important  to  us,  the  union  of  the  entire 
South.'  What  sort  of  an  union  of  the  South 
does  the  senator  wish?  Is  not  the  South 
already  united  as  a  part  of  the  common  con- 
federacy ?  Does  he  want  any  other  union  of  it  ? 
I  wish  he  would  explicitly  state.  I  should  be 
glad,  also,  if  he  would  define  what  he  means  by 
the  South.  He  sometimes  talks  of  the  planta- 
tion or  staple  States.  Maryland  is  partly  a 
8t^>le  State.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
more  so.  And  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
jdio  staple  psodoctians.    Are  all  these  States 


parts  of  his  South  ?  I  fear,  Mr.  Presid^t,  that 
the  political  geography  of  the  senator  compre- 
hends a  much  larger  South  than  that  S<mth 
which  Is  the  object  of  his  particular  solicitude ; 
and  that,  to  find  the  latter,  we  should  hare  to 
go  to  South  Carolina;  and.  upon  our  anrval 
there,  trace  him  to  Fort  Hill.  This  is  th«  dis- 
interested senator  frt>m  South  Carolina ! 

''  But  he  has  left  no  party,  and  joined  no 
party !  No !  None.  With  the  daily  evidences 
before  us  of  his  frequent  association,  counselliDg 
and  acting  with  the  other  party,  he  would  tax 
our  credulity  too  much  to  require  us  to  believe 
that  he  has  formed  no  connection  with  it.  He 
may  stand  upon  his  reserved  rights ;  bttt  they 
must  be  mentally  reserved,  for  they  are  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses.  Abandoned  no  par^? 
Why  this  letter  proclaims  his  having  quitted  us, 
and  assigns  his  reasons  for  doing  it^  one  of 
which  is,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  Siat  nationa] 
bank  which  the  senator  himself  has  sustamed 
about  twenty-four  years  of  the  twenty-sevea 
that  he  has  been  in  public  life.  Whatever  im- 
pression the  senator  may  endeavor  to  make 
without  the  Senate  upon  the  country  at  large, 
no  man  within  the  Senate,  who  has  eyes  to  see, 
or  ears  to  hear,  can  mistake  his  present  positioB 
and  party  connection.  If^  in  the  speech  which 
I  addressed  to  the  Senate  on  a  former  day, 
there  had  been  a  single  feet  stated  whidi  was 
not  perfectly  true,  or  an  inference  drawn  which 
was  not  fully  warranted,  or  any  descripticm  of 
his  situation  which  was  incorrect,  no  man  would 
ei^oy  greater  pleasure  than  I  should  do  in  recti- 
fymg  the  error.  I^  in  the  picture  which  I  por- 
trayed of  the  senator  and  his  course,  there  be 
any  thing  which  can  justly  give  him  dissatis&c- 
tion,  he  must  look  to  the  original  and  not  to  the 
painter.  The  conduct  of  an  eminent  public  man 
IS  a  fiiur  subject  for  exposure  and  animadvemoo. 
When  I  addressed  the  Senate  before,  I  had  just 
perused  this  letter.  I  recollected  all  its  re- 
proaches and  imputations  against  us,  and  those 
which  were  made  or  impli^  in  the  spee<^  of 
the  honorable  senator  were  also  fresh  in  my 
memory.  Does  he  expect  to  be  allowed  to  cast 
such  imputations,  ana  make  such  reproadies 
against  others  without  retaliation?  HoI<fing 
mysetf  amenable  for  my  public  conduct,  I  <^ooee 
to  animadvert  upon  his,  and  upon  that  of  others, 
whenever  circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  ren- 
der it  necessary ;  and  I  do  it  under  all  just  re- 
sponsibility which  belongs  to  the  exercise  of 
such  a  privilege. 

"  The  senator  has  thought  proper  to  exercise 
a  corresponding  privilege  towards  mjrself ;  and, 
without  being  very  specific,  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  impute  to  me  the  charge  of  going 
over  upon  some  occasion,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  left  my  motive  no  matter  of  conjecture 
If  the  senator  mean  to  allude  to  the  stale  and 
refuted  calumny  of  George  Kremer,  I  assure 
him  I  can  hear  it  without  the  slightest  emo- 
tion ;  and  if  he  can  find  any  firagment  of  that 
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rent  banner  to  coyer  his  own  aberrations, 
he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  enjoy  all  the  shelter 
which  it  affords.  In  my  case  there  was  no 
going  over  aboat  it ;  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  had  to  give  a  vote 
ft>r  one  of  three  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Crawford's  unfortunate  physical  condition 
placed  him  out  of  the  question.  The  choice  was, 
therefore,  limited  to  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  or  to  the  distinguished  in- 
habitant of  the  hermitage.  I  could  give  but  one 
vote ;  and.  accordingly,  as  I  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  t  gave  the  vote  which,  before  I  left 
Kentucky,  I  communicated  to  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Crittenden],  it  was  my  intention  to  give 
in  the  contingency  which  happened.  I  have 
never  for  one  moment  regretted  the  vote  I  then 
gave.  It  is  true,  that  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky had  requested  the  representatives  from 
that  State  to  vote  for  (General  Jackson ;  but  my 
own  immediate  constituents,  I  knew  well,  were 
oppoeed  to  his  election,  and  it  was  their  will, 
and  not  that  of  the  l^islature,  according  to 
every  prindpk  applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
structions, which  I  was  to  deposit  in  the  ballot- 
box.  It  is  their  glory  and  my  own  never  to 
have  concurred  in  the  elevation  of  General 
Jackson.  Th^  ratified  and  confirmed  my  vote, 
and  every  representative  that  they  have  sent  to 
Coi^ress  sinoe,  including  my  fHend,  the  present 
member,  has  concurred  with  poe  in  opposition 
to  the  election  and  administration  of  General 

"  If  my  information  be  not  entirely  incorrect, 
and  there  was  any  going  over  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  which  terminated  in  February, 
1825,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina— and  not 
I — went  over.  I  have  understood  that  the 
aenator.  when  he  cnsed  to  be  in  favor  of  hun- 
ael^ — tnat  is,  after  the  memorable  movement 
made  in  Phfladelphia  b^  the  present  minister  to 
Boflsia  (Mr.  Dallas!  withdrawing  his  name  from 
the  canvass,  was  the  known  supporter  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams.  What  motives  induced  him 
afterwards  to  unite  in  the  election  of  General 
Jackson,  I  know  not.  It  is  not  my  habit  to 
Bnpote  to  others  unclmritable  motives,  and  I 
leave  the  senator  to  settle  that  account  with  his 
own  consdence  and  his  country.  No,  sir,  I 
have  no  reproaches  to  make  myself  and  feel 
perfectly  invulnerable  to  any  attack  from  others, 
on  account  of  any  part  whidi  I  took  in  the  elec- 
tion cf  1825.  And  I  look  back  with  entire  and 
eooflcioiu  sacis&ction  upon  the  whoie  course  of 
the  ardooos  administration  which  ensued. 

*^The  senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks  it 
to  be  my  misfortune  to  be  always  riding  some 
hobby,  and  that  I  stick  to  it  till  I  ride  it  down. 
I  think  it  is  his  never  to  stick  to  one  long 
CDongh.  He  is  like  a  courier  who,  riding  from 
post  to  post)  with  relays  of  fresh  horses,  when 
he  chutes  nis  steed,  seems  to  forget  altogether 
the  last  which  he  had  mounted.  Now,  it  is  a 
part  of  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  say,  that  I 


never  in  my  life  changed  my  deliberate  opinion 
upon  any  great  question  of  national  policy  but 
once,  and  that  was  twenty-two  years  ago,  on 
the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a  bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  change  was  wrought 
by  the  sad  and  disastrous  experience  of  the 
want  of  such  an  institution,  growing  out  of  the 
calamities  of  war.  It  was  a  change  which  I 
made  in  common  with  Mr.  Madison,  two  gov- 
ernors of  Virginia,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
republican  puJrty,  to  which  I  have  ever  be- 
longed. 

"  The  distinguished  senator  sticks  long  to  no 
hobby.  He  was  once  gayly  moifiited  on  that 
of  internal  improvemente.  We  rode  that  double 
— the  senator  before,  and  I  behind  him.  He 
quietly  slipped  off,  leaving  me  to  hold  the  bridle. 
He  introduced  and  carri^  through  Congress  in 
1816.  the  bill  setting  apart  the  large  l^nus  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Umted  States  for  internal  im- 
provements. His  speech,  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion, does  not  intimate  the  smallest  question 
as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  its 
beiug  incontestable.  When  he  was  subse- 
quently in  the  department  of  war,  he  made  to 
Congress  a  brilliant  report,  sketehing  as  splen- 
did and  magnificent  a  scheme  of  internal  im- 
provements for  the  entire  nation,  as  ever  was 
presented  to  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
mankind. 

"  No,  sir,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
free  from  all  reproach  of  sticking  to  hobbies. 
He  was  for  a  bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816. 
He  proposed,  supported,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed ability,  carried  through  the  charter.  He 
sustained  it  upon  ite  admitted  grounds  of  con- 
stitutionality, of  which  he  never  once  breathed 
the  expression  of  a  doubt.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  ite  continuance  no  scruple  ever  escaped 
from  him  as  to  the  power  to  create  it.  And  in 
1834,  when  it  was  about  to  expire,  he  delibe- 
rately advocated  the  renewal  of  its  term  for 
twelve  years  more.  How  profound  he  may 
suppose  the  power  of  analysis  to  be,  and  what- 
ever opinion  he  may  entertain  of  his  own  meta- 
physical faculty,— can  he  imagine  that  any 
plain,  practical,  common  sense  man  can  ever 
comprehend  how  it  is  constitutional  to  prolong 
an  unconstitutional  bank  for  twelve  years  ?  He 
may  have  all  the  speeches  he  has  ever  delivered 
read  to  us  in  an  audible  voice  by  the  secretary, 
and  call  upon  the  Senate  attentively  to  hear 
them,  beginning  with  his  speech  in  favor  of  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816,  down  to  his 
speech  against  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  the  other  day,  and  he  will  have  made 
no  progress  in  his  task.  I  do  not  speak  this  in 
any  unkind  spirit,  but  I  will  tell  the  honorable 
senator  when  he  will  be  consistent.  He  will 
be  so,  when  he  resolves  henceforward,  during 
the  residue  of  his  life,  never  to  pronounce  the 
word  again.  We  began  our  pubUc  career 
noifflyt^ether;  we  remained  together  through- 
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oat  the  war  an4  down  to  the  peace.  We  agreed 
as  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States — as  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff— as  to  internal  improyements — 
and  lately,  as  to  those  arbitrary  and  violent 
measures  which  characterized  the  administn^ 
tion  of  General  Jackson.  No  two  prominent 
public  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  national  policy. 
We  concur  now  in  nothing.  We  separate  for 
ever." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  ^  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
says  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  Edge- 
field letter  then  met  his  view  for  the  firet  time, 
and  that  he  read  that  document  with  equal  pain 
and  amazement  Now  it  hai^»ens  that  I  ex- 
pressed these  self-same  sentunents  just  as 
strongly  in  1834,  in  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause  by  that  gentleman's 
own  party;  and  of  which  a  vast  number  of 
copies  were  published  and  circulated  through- 
out the  United  States. 

'^  But  the  senator  tells  us  that  he  is  among 
the  most  constant  men  in  this  world.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  charging  others  with  incon- 
sistency ;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  if  the 
sentleman  has  not  changed  his  principles,  he 
has  most  certainly  changed  his  company;  for, 
though  he  boasts  of  setting  out  in  public  life  a 
republican  of  the  school  of  '98,  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  old  federal  party.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  disparage  that  party.  I  always  respected 
them  as  men,  though  i  believed  their  political 
principles  to  be  wrong.  Now,  either  tne  gen- 
tleman's associates  have  changed,  or  he  has; 
for  they  are  now  together,  though  belonging 
formerly  to  different  and  opposing  parties — ^par- 
ties, as  every  one  knows,  directly  opposed  to 
each  other  in  policy  and  principles. 

<*  He  says  I  was  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1816, 
and  took  the  lead  in  its  support.  He  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  a^ain.  It  was  in  charge  of  my 
colleague  and  fhend,  Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman 
then  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as 
a  revenue  measure  only.  I  took  no  other  part 
whatever  but  to  deliver  an  off-hand  speech,  at 
the  request  of  a  Mend.  The  question  of  pro- 
tection, as  a  constitutional  question,  was  not 
touched  at  alL  It  was  not  made,  if  my  memo- 
ry serves  me,  for  some  years  after.  As  to  pro- 
tection, I  beueve  litUe  m  it,  except  what  all  ad- 
mit was  incidental  to  revenue,  was  contained  in 
the  act  of  1816.  As  to  my  views  in  regard  to 
protection  at  that  early  period,  I  refer  to  my 
remarks  in  1813,  when  I  opposed  a  renewal 
of  the  non-importation  act,  expressly  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  too  mudi  protection  to  the 
manufacturers.  But  while  I  declared,  in  my 
place,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  on  that  ground, 
I  at  tne  same  time  stated  that  I  would  go  as  &r 
as  I  could  with  propriety,  when  peace  return- 
ed, to  protect  the  capital  which  the  war  and  the 
extreme  policy  of  the  government  had  turned 
into  thftt  phaim^l*    The  senator  refers  to  my 


report  on  internal  improvement,  when  I  wis 
secretary  of  war ;  but  as  usual  with  him,  for- 
gets to  tell  that  I  made  it  in  obedience  to  a  res- 
.olution  of  the  House,  to  which  I  was  bound  to 
answer,  and  that  I  expressly  stated  I  did  not 
involve  the  constitutional  question ;  of  which 
the  senator  may  now  satisfy  himself  if  he  will 
read  the  latter  part  of  the  report  As  to  the 
bonus  bill,  it  grew  out  of  the  recommeiidati(Hi 
of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  last  message;  and  al- 
though I  proposed  that  the  bonus  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improve- 
ment, leaving  it  to  be  determined  thereafter, 
whether  we  had  the  power,  or  the  constitution 
should  be  amended,  in  conformity  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son's recommendation.  I  did  not  touch  the 
question  to  what  extent  Congress  might  pos- 
sess the  power ;  and  when  requested  to  insert 
a  direct  recognition  of  the  power  by  some  of 
the  leading  members,  I  revised,  expressly  on 
the  ground  that,  though  I  believed  it  existed,  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  how  fiir  it  extended. 
As  to  the  ^11,  it  was  perfectiy  constitutional 
in  my  opinion  then,  and  whidi  still  remains 
unchimged,  to  set  aside  the  fund  proposed^  and 
with  tfa«  object  intended,  but  which  could  not 
be  used  without  specific  impropriations  there- 
after. 

'*  In  my  opening  remarks  to-dav^  I  said  the 
senator's  speech  was  remarkable,  both  for  its 
omissions  and  mistakes ;  and  the  senator  infers, 
with  his  usual  fhaocuracy,  that  I  alluded  to  a 
difference  between  his  spoken  and  printed 
speech,  and  that  I  was  answering  the  latter. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  I  hardly  ever  read  a 
speech,  but  reply  to  what  is  said  here  in  de- 
late. I  know  no  other  but  the  speech  deliver- 
ed here.  # 

^As  to  the  arguments  of  each  of  us,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  than  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country :  his  speech  and  arguments,  and  mine, 
will  be  read  with  the  closer  attention  and  de^»er 
interest  in  consequence  of  this  day's  occurrence. 
It  is  aU  I  ask." 

Mr.  Glat.  ^  It  is  very  true  that  the  senator 
had  on  other  occasions,  besides  his  Edgefield 
letter,  claimed  that  the  influence  arising  from 
the  interference  of  his  own  State  had  efiected 
the  tariff  compromise.  Mr.  0.  had  so  stated 
the  fact  when  up  before.  But  in  the  Edee- 
field  letter  the  senator  took  new  ground,  he  de- 
nounced those  with  whom  he  had  been  actinfl^ 
as  persons  in  whom  he  could  have  no  con£ 
dence,  and  imputed  to  them  the  design  of  re- 
newing a  high  tariff  and  patronizing  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  as  the  natural  conseouences 
of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  presented  this  as  a  reason  for 
his  recent  course.  When,  said  Mr.  C,  I  saw  a 
charge  like  this,  together  with  an  imputation 
of  unworthy  motives,  and  all  this  deliberately 
written  and  published,  I  could  not  but  feel  very 
differently  from  what  1  should  have  done  xmdfft 
a  mere  casual  remark. 
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"  But  the  senator  says,  that  if  I  hare  not 
dianged  princtples,  I  haye  at  least  got  into 
strange  oompanj.  Why  really.  Mr.  President, 
the  gentlranan  has  so  recently  cnanged  his  rela- 
tions that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  into 
what  company  he  has  fkllen  himseu.  He  says 
that  some  d  my  friends  once  helonged  to  the 
federal  party.  Sir.  I  am  ready  to  go  into  an 
examination  with  tne  honorahfe  senator  at  any 
time,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  there  are  not 
more  members  of  that  same  old  federal  party 
amongst  those  whom  the  senator  has  so  re- 
oently  joined,  than  on  our  side  of  the  house. 
The  pUan  truth  is,  that  it  is  the  old  federal  par- 
ty with  whom  he  is  now  acting.  For  all  the 
former  grounds  of  difference  which  distin- 
guished Uiat  party,  and  were  the  great  subjects 
of  contention  between  them  and  the  republi- 
eai^  haye  ceased  from  lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  circumstanoes,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
that  is  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  execu- 
ttre  power.  This  was  a  leading  policy  of  the 
federal  party.  A  strong,  powerful,  and  ener- 
metic  executiye  was  its  fayorite  tenet  The 
leading  members  of  that  party  had  come  out  of 
the  national  oonyention  with  an  impression  that 
under  the  new  constitution  the  executiye  arm 
was  too  weak.  The  danger  they  apprehended 
was,  that  the  executiye  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  legislatiye  department  of  the  eoyemment ; 
and  accordingly  the  old  federal  doctrine  was 
that  the  Executiye  must  be  upheld,  that  its  in- 
tuence  must  be  extended  and  strengthened; 
and  as  a  means  to  this,  that  its  patronage  Uiust 
be  multiplied.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  at  this 
hour  the  leading  object  of  that  party,  which  the 
•enator  has  jomed,  but  this  yery  thing?  It 
was  maintained  in  tiie  conyention  by  Mr.  Madi- 
•cm,  that  to  remoye  a  public  oBkxr  without 
yalid  cause,  would  rightfully  subject  a  president 
of  the  United  States  to  impeachment  But 
now  not  oalj  is  no  reason  required,  but  the 
principle  is  maintained  that  no  reason  can  be 
asked.  A  is  remoyed  and  B  is  put  in  his  place, 
because  sucb  is  the  pleasure  of  the  president 

"  The  senmtor  is  fond  of  the  recora.  I  should 
not  myself  baye  gone  to  it  but  for  the  infinite 
gnyitr  and  self-complacency  with  which  he 
appeals  to  it  in  yindioition  of  his  own  consis- 
teocy.  Let  me  then  read  a  little  fh>m  one  of 
the  yery  speeches  in  1834,  from  which  he  has 
10  libenlly  quoted,  and  called  upon  the  secre- 
ttfy  to  read  so  loud,  and  the  Senate  to  listen  so 
attentiyely : 

*■  B«t  there  li  In  mj  optoloo  » ttnog,  tf  Bot  an  Intapenble 
•Ntrtjp  ^vtnst  iciHtliig  to  Uito  nMtsiire,  resoltiiig  from  the 
^  itet  aa  ezetiMiTe  reedpt  of  ipeoie  In  the  treesniy  wonld, 
te|tT«  iteAcncy,  and  to  prerent  extendTe  fpecolation  and 
frwd,  leqnlre  an  entire  diaeonneetton  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
•nuMnt.  with  the  banking  qratem,  In  all  ha  forma,  and  a  re- 
atrt  io  tba  itnNif  buz,  as  the  meana  of  preferring  and  gaard- 
hgtaftinda— a  meewa,  if  practicable  at  aU  to  the  preeentatate 
•f  tliiap,  liable  to  the  ol;4ection  of  being  ybr  le$$  taft.  4eono- 
mieat,  and  ^Ustemt,  than  thspr4$0iU» 

''Here  is  a  strong  denunciation  of  that  yery 
iystem  he  is  now  cnlogising  to  the  skies.  Here 


he  deprecates  a  disconnection  with  all  banks  as 
amost  disastrous  measure ;  and,  as  the  strongest 
argument  against  it,  says  that  it  will  necessarily 
leul  to  the  antiquated  policy  of  the  strong  box. 
Tet,  now  the  senator  thinks  the  strong  box 
system  the  wisest  thing  on  earth.  As  to  the 
acquiescence  of  the  honorable  senator  in  mea- 
sures deemed  by  him  unconstitutional,  I  only 
regret  that  he  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his 
acquiescence.  He  was,  m  1816,  at  the  head  of 
the  finance  committee,  in  the  other  House,  haying 
been  put  there  by  myself^  acquiescing  all  the 
while  in  the  doctrines  of  a  rank,  as  perfectly 
sound,  and  reporting  to  that  effect  He  acqm- 
esced  for  nearly  twenty  years,  not  a  doubt  es- 
caping from  him  during  the  wnole  time.  The 
year  1834  comes :  the  deposits  are  seized,  the 
curren^  turned  up  side  down,  and  the  senator 
comes  forward  and  proposes  as  a  remedy  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bank  of  the  United  SUtcs  for 
twelye  years — here  acquiescing  once  more ;  and 
as  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  saye  the  country. 
But  if  the  salyation  of  the  country  would  justify 
his  acquiescence  in  1816  and  in  1834^  I  can  only 
r^ret  that  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
acquiesce  once  more  in  what  would  haye  reme- 
died all  our  eyils. 

''  In  regard  to  the  tariff  of  1816,  has  the  senator 
fin^tten  the  dispute  at  that  time  about  the 
protection  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ?  The 
very  point  of  that  dispute  was,  whether  we  had 
a  right  to  giye  protection  or  not  He  admits 
the  truth  of  what  I  said,  that  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  goyemment  to 
protect  our  own  industry  was  neyer  raised  be- 
fore 1820  or  1822.  It  was  but  first  hinted,  then 
controyerted,  and  soon  after  expanded  into  nul- 
lification, although  the  senator  had  supported 
the  tariff  of  1816  on  the  yery  ground  that  we 
had  power.  I  do  not  now  recollect  distinctly 
his  whole  course  in  the  l^slature,  but  he  cer- 
tainly introduced  the  bonus  bill  in  1816,  and 
sustained  it  by  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improyements,  which  neither  expresses 
nor  implies  a  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power. 
But  why  set  apart  a  bonus,  if  the  goyemment 
had  no  power  to  make  internal  improyements  7 
If  he  wished  internal  improyements,  but  con- 
scientiously belieyed  them  unconstitutional,  why 
did  he  not  introduce  a  resolution  proposing  to 
amend  the  constitution?  Yet  he  offered  no 
such  thing.  When  he  produced  his  splendid 
rq)ort  from  the  war  department,  what  did  he 
mean?  Why  did  he  tantalize  us  with  that 
bright  and  gorgeous  picture  of  canals  and  road& 
and  piers  and  harbors,  if  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  us  to  touch  the  plan  with  one  of  our  fingers  ? 
The  senator  says  in  reply^  that  this  report  did 
not  broach  the  constitutional  question.  True. 
But  why  ?  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  he  did  not  entertain  himself  any  doubt 
about  it?  What  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
would  it  be.  should  the  head  of  a  department 
in  his  official  capad^,  present  a  report  to  both 
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houses  of  Congress,  proposing  a  most  elaborate 
plan  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  whole 
union,  accompanied  by  estimates  and  statistical 
tables,  when  he  believed  there  was  no  power  in 
either  house  to  adopt  any  part  of  it  The  senar 
tor  dwells  upon  his  consistency :  I  can  tell  him 
when  he  will  be  consistent — and  that  is  when 
he  shall  never  pronounce  that  word  again." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "As  to  the  tariff  of  1816, 1 
never  denied  that  Congress  have  the  power  to 
impose  a  protective  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue ;  and  beyond  that  the  tanff  of  1816 
did  not  go  one  inch.  -  The  (question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  protective  tariff  was  never 
raised  till  some  time  afterwards. 

^'  As  to  what  the  senator  says  of  executive 
power,  I,  as  much  as  he,  am  opposed  to  its  aug- 
mentation, and  I  will  go  as  &r  m  preventing  it 
as  any  man  in  this  House.  I  maintain  that  the 
executive  and  judicial  authorities  should  have 
no  discretionary  power,  and  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  exercise  such  power,  the  matter  should 
be  taken  up  by  Congress.  These  opinions  are 
well  grounded  in  my  mind,  and  I  will  go  as  fiu: 
as  any  in  bringing  the  Executive  to  this  point. 
But,  I  believe,  the  Executive  is  now  outstripped 
by  the  congressional  power.  He  is  for  restrict- 
ing the  one.    I  war  upon  both. 

"  The  senator  says  I  assigned  as  a  reason  of 
my  course  at  the  extra  session  that  I  suspected 
that  he  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  acted 
would  revive  the  tariff.  I  spoke  not  of  the  tariff, 
but  a  national  bank.  I  believe  that  banks  natu- 
rally and  assuredlv  ally  themselves  to  taxes  on 
the  community.  The  higher  the  taxes  the  greater 
their  profits ;  and  so  it  is  with  r^ard  to  a  sur- 
plus  and  the  government  disbursements.  K  the 
banking  power  is  on  the  side  of  a  national  bank, 
I  see  in  that  what  may  lead  to  all  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  described ;  and  I  oppose 
institutions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  re- 
sults. When  the  bank  should  receive  the  money 
of  the  government,  it  would  ally  itself  to  taxa- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  resisted  on  that  ground. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  question  is  now  &irly 
met  The  &te  of  the  countiy  depends  on  the 
point  of  separation ;  if  there  be  a  separation  be- 
tween the  government  and  banks,  the  banks 
will  be  on  the  republican  side  in  opposition  to 
taxes ;  if  they  unite,  they  will  be  in  favor  of 
the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 

^^  The  senator  says  I  acquiesced  in  the  use  of 
the  banks  because  the  banks  existed.  I  did  so 
because  the  connection  existed.  The  banks  were 
already  used  as  depositories  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  reverse  that 
state  of  things.  I  went  on  the  ground  that  the 
banks  were  a  necessary  evil.  The  State  banks 
exist;  and  would  not  he  be  a  madman  that 
would  annihilate  them  because  their  respective 
bills  are  uncurrent  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  work  of  creating  them  is  done,  and 
cannot  be  reversed ;  when  once  done,  it  is  done 
for  ever. 


"  I  was  f(n*meriy  decided  in  &vor  d  separating 
the  banks  and  the  government,  but  it  was  im- 
possible then  to  make  it,  and  it  would  have  beoi 
followed  by  nothing  but  disaster.  The  senator 
says  the  separation  already  exists;  but  it  is 
only  contingent;  whenever  the  banks  resmneL 
the  connection  will  be  legally  restored.  In  1834 
I  objected  to  the  sub-treasuiy  project,  and  I 
thought  it  not  as  safe  as  the  system  now  before 
us.  But  it  turns  out  that  it  was  more  safe,  aa 
appears  from  the  argument  of  the  senator  maa, 
Delaware,  (Mr.  Bayard.)  I  was  then  under 
the  impression  that  the  banks  were  more  sale 
but  it  proves  otherwise." 

Mr.  Clat.  '^  If  the  senator  would  review  his 
speech  again,  he  would  see  there  a  plain  and 
explicit  denunciation  of  a  sub-treasury  system. 

"  The  distinguished  senator  from  Soul£  Caro- 
lina (I  had  almost  said  ray  friend  from  SoutJi 
Carolina,  so  lately  and  so  abruptly  has  he  bursted 
all  amicable  relations  between  us,  independent 
of  his  habit  of  change,  I  think,  when  he  finds 
into  what  federal  doctrines  and  federal  company 
he  has  gotten,  he  will  be  disposed  soon  to  feel 
regret  and  to  return  to  us,)  has  not,  I  am  per- 
suaded, weighed  sufficiently  the  import  of  the 
unkind  imputations  contained  in  his  Edgefield 
letter  towards  his  former  allies — imputations 
that  their  principles  are  dangerous  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  of  their  want  of  firmness  and  pa- 
triotism. I  have  read  that  singular  letter  again 
and  again,  with  inexpressible  surprise  and  re- 
gret ;  more,  however,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say- 
so,  on  his  own  than  on  our  account 

^^  Mr.  President,  I  am  done ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  acljustment  of  the  account  between 
the  senator  and  myself,  just  made^  may  be  as 
satis&ctory  to  him  as  I  assure  lum  and  the 
Senate  it  is  perfectly  so  to  me." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  ^  I  have  more  to  say,  but  will 
forbear,  as  the  senator  appears  desirous  of  hav- 
ing  the  last  word." 

Mr.  Clay.    "Not  at  all." 

The  personal  debate  between  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  Mr.  Clay  terminated  for  the  day,  and  with 
apparent  good  feeling ;  but  only  to  break  out 
speedily  on  a  new  point,  and  to  lead  to  further 
political  revelations  impoi<tant  to  history  Mr. 
Calhoun,  after  a  long  alienation,  personal  as  well 
as  political,  fh)m  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  bitter 
warfiire  upon  him,  had  become  reconciled  to  him 
in  both  capacities,  and  had  made  a  complimen- 
tary call  upon  him,  and  had  expressed  to  him 
an  approbation  of  his  leading  measures.  AU 
this  was  natural  and  proper  after  he  had  be- 
come a  public  supporter  of  these  measures ;  but  a 
manifestation  of  respect  and  confidence  so  de- 
cided, after  a  seven  years'  perseverance  in  a  war- 
fare so  bitter,  could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
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without  the  imputation  of  siiuBter  motives; 
and,  accordinglj,  a  design  upon  the  presidency 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  attributed 
to  himu  The  opposition  newspi^rs  abounded 
with  this  imputation;  and  an  early  occasion 
was  taken  in  the  Senate  to  make  it  the  sul^ect 
of  a  public  debate.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  brought 
into  the  Senate  a  IhII  to  cede  to  the  seT^ml 
States  the  public  lands  within  their  limits, 
after  a  sale  of  the  saleable  parts  at  graduated 
prices^  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties — ^the 
new  States  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  same  bill  which  he  had  brought  in  two 
years  before ;  but  Mr.  Clay,  taking  it  up  as  a 
new  measure,  mquired  if  it  was  an  administra- 
tion measure?  whether  he  had  brought  it  in 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  President  ?  If  no- 
thmg  more  had  been  said  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
have  answered,  that  it  was  the  same  bill  which 
be  had  brought  in  two  years  before,  when  he  was 
in  opposition  to  the  administration ;  and  that  his 
Feasoos  for  bringing  it  in  were  the  same  now  as 
then ;  but  Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  taunt  him  with 
his  new  relations  with  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
to  connect  the  bill  with  the  visit  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  approval  of  his  measures.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn saw  that  the  inquiry  was  only  a  vehicle 
tor  the  taunt,  and  took  it  up  accordingly  in  that 
i :  and  this  led  to  an  exposition  of  the  rea- 
( which  induced  him  to  join  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  to  explanations  on  other  points,  which  be- 
loqg  to  history.  Mr.  Clay  began  the  debate  thus: 

"  Whilst  up,  Mr.  Clay  would  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  the  administration  is  in  favor  of  or 
against  this  measure,  or  stands  neutral  and  un- 
committed. This  inquiry  he  should  not  make, 
if  tbe  recent  relations  between  the  senator  who 
introduced  this  bill  and  the  head  of  that  admin- 
istration, continued  to  exist;  but  rumors,  of 
whidn  the  city,  the  circles,  and  the  press  are 
faQ,  assert  that  Uiose  relations  are  entirely 
diaoged,  and  have,  within  a  few  day&L  b^n 
•abaStuted  by  others  of  an  intimate,  fnendly, 
and  confidential  nature.  And  shortly  after  the 
tine  idien  this  new  state  of  things  is  alleped  to 
have  taken  place,  the  senator  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  to  introduce  this  bill.  Whether 
tins  motion  has  or  has  not  any  connection  with 
that  adjustment  of  former  difierences.  the  public 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know.  At 
all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  in  what  re- 
lation of  support,  opposition,  or  neutrality,  the 
administration  actually  stands  to  this  momen- 
tous measure ;  and  he  [Mr.  C]  supposed  that 
tbe  senator  from  South  Carolina,  or  some  other 


senator,  could  communkate  the  desired  inibrmar 
tion." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  besides  vindicating  himself^  re- 
buked the  indecorum  of  making  his  personal 
conduct  a  subject  of  public  remark  in  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  threw  back  the  taunt  by  reminding 
Mr.  Clay  of  his  own  change  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

^'  He  said  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  in- 
troduced other,  and  extraneous  personal  matter ; 
and  asked  whether  the  bill  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Executive ;  assigning  as  a. reason  for  his  in- 
quiry, that,  if  rumor  was  to  be  credited,  a  change 
of  personal  relation  had  taken  place  between 
the  President  and  myself  within  the  last  few 
days.  He  [Mr.  C]  would  appeal  to  the  Senate 
whether  it  was  decorous  or  proper  that  his  per- 
sonal relations  should  be  drawn  in  question 
here.  Whether  he  should  establish  or  suspend 
personal  relations  with  the  President,  or  any 
other  person,  is  a  private  and  personal  concern, 
which  belongs  to  himself  individually  to  deter- 
mine on  the  propriety,  without  consulting  any 
one,  much  less  the  senator.  It  was  none  of  his 
concern,  and  he  has  no  right  to  question  me  in 
relation  to  it 

^  But  the  senator  assumes  that  a  change  in 
my  personal  relations  involves  a  change  of  poli- 
tical position ;  and  it  is  on  that  he  founds  his 
right  to  make  the  inquiiy.  He  judges,  doubts 
k«s,  by  his  own  experience ;  but  I  wotdd  have 
him  to  understand,  said  Mr.  C,  that  what  may 
be  true  in  his  own  case  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion, is  not  true  in  mine.  His  political  course 
may  be  governed  by  personal  considerations; 
but  mine,  I  trust,  is  governed  strictiy  by  my 
principles,  and  is  not  at  all  under  the  control  oi 
my  attacnments  or  enmities.  Whether  the 
President  is  personally  my  friend  or  enemy, 
has  no  influence  over  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  as,  I  trust,  mv  course  has  abundantly 
proved.  Mr.  C.  concluded  by  saying,  that  lie 
felt  that  these  were  improper  topics  to  intro- 
duce here,  and  that  be  had  passed  over  ihem  as 
briefly  as  possible." 

This  retort  gave  new  scope  and  animation  to 
the  debate,  and  led  to  further  expositions  of  tbs 
£unous  compromise  of  1833,  which  was  a  matter 
of  concord  between  them  at  the  time,  and  of 
discord  ever  since ;  and  which,  being  much  con- 
demned in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the 
authors  of  it  are  entiUed  to  their  own  vindica- 
tions when  they  choose  to  make  them :  and  this 
they  found  frequent  occasion  to  do.  The  debate 
proceeded : 

^Mr.  Clay  contended  that  his  question,  as  to 
whether  this  was  an  admmistration  measure  or 
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not,  was  a  proper  one,  as  it  was  important  for 
the  pablic  information.  He  again  referred  to 
the  rumors  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  new  relations  with 
the  President,  and  supposed  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  senator,  that  these  rumors  were 
true ;  and  that  his  support,  if  not  pledged,  was 
at  least  promised  oonditionallj  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Was  it  of  no  importance  to  the  public 
to  learn  that  these  pledges  and  oompromises  had 
been  entered  into  ?— -that  the  distinguished  sena- 
tor had  made  his  bow  in  court,  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  monarch,  was  taken  into  favor,  and  agreed 
henoefbrth  to  support  his  edicts  ?  " 

This  allusion  to  rumored  pledges  and  condi- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  joined  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  proToked  a  retaUatoiy  notice  of 
what  the  same  rumor  had  bruited  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Clay  became  the  supporter  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

^The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken 
much  of  pledges,  understandings,  and  political 
compromises,  and  sudden  change  of  personal  re- 
lations. He  [said  Mr.  C]  is  much  more  expe- 
rienced in  such  thin^  than  I  am.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  and  if  rumors  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  senator  lutd  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such 
things,  in  connection  with  a  distmguished  citi- 
zen, now  of  the  other  House ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  from  his  experience  then,  in  his 
own  case,  that  he  should  not  be  indisposed  to 
believe  similar  rumors  of  another  now.  But 
whether  his  sudden  change  of  personal  relations 
then,  from  bitter  enmity  to  the  most  confiden- 
tial friendship  with  that  citizen,  was  preceded 
by  pledges,  understandings,  and  political  com- 
promises on  the  part  of  one  or  both,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  country  has  long  since 
passed  on  that." 

All  this  taunt  on  both  sides  was  mere  irrita- 
tion, having  no  foundation  in  hcL  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  writer  of  this  View,  on  each  of 
these  occasions  (of  sudden  conjunctions  with 
ibrmer  adversaries),  stood  in  a  relation  to  know 
what  took  place.  In  one  case  he  was  confiden- 
tial with  Mr.  Clay ;  in  the  other  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  In  a  former  chapter  he  has  given  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  against  the 
imputed  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams :  he  can  here 
give  it  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  is  entirely 
certain — as  much  so  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  sup- 
porting a  negative — that  no  promise,  pledge,  or 
condition  of  any  kind,  took  place  between  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  in  coming  together 
as  they  did  at  this  juncture.  How  &r  Mr.  Cal- 
houn might  have  looked  to  his  own  chance  of 
succeeding  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  is  another  question, 
and  a  £Bur  one.    The  succession  was  certainly 


open  in  the  democratic  line.  Those  who  stood 
nearest  the  head  of  the  party  had  no  desire  tofr 
the  presidency,  but  the  contrary;  and  only 
wished  a  suitable  chief  magistrate  at  the  head 
of  the  government — giving  him  a  cordial  sup- 
port in  all  patriotic  measures ;  and  preeerving 
their  independence  by  refusing  his  fiivors.  This 
allusion  refers  especially  to  Mr.  Silas  Wright ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  calamitous  confla- 
gration, there  might  be  proof  that  it  would  ap- 
I^y  to  another.  Both  Mr.  Wright  and  Bfr. 
Benton  refused  cabinet  appointments  from  Mr. 
Yan  Buren;  and  repressed  eveiy  movement 
in  th^  favor  towards  the  presidency.  Under 
such  drcumstanoes,  Mr.  Calhoun  might  have 
indulged  in  a  vision  of  the  democratic  succes- 
sion, after  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren, 
without  the  slippery  and  ignominious  contriv- 
ance of  attempting  to  contract  fbr  it  before- 
hand. There  was  certainly  a  talk  about  it,  and 
a  sounding  of  public  men.  Two  different 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  two  differ^it  times 
and  places, — one  in  Missouri  (Thomas  Hadson, 
Esq.),  and  the  other  in  Washington  (Gov.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Yirginia), — ^inquired  of  this 
writer  whether  he  had  sud  that  he  could  not 
support  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presidency,  if 
nominated  by  a  democratic  convention?  and 
were  answered  that  he  had,  and  because  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  author  of  nullification,  and 
of  measures  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  answer  went  into  the  newspapers, 
without  the  agency  of<^im  who  gave  it,  and 
without  the  reasons  which  he  gave:  and  his 
opposition  was  set  down  to  causes  equally 
gratuitous  and  unfoundedr-one,  personal  ill-wiU 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  other,  a  hankering  after 
the  place  himself.  But  to  return  to  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Calhoun.  These  reciprocal  taunts 
having  been  indulged  in,  the  debate  took  a 
more  elevated  turn,  and  entered  the  region  of 
history.    Mr.  Calhoun  continued : 

"I  will  assure  the  senator,  if  there  wei^ 
pledges  in  his  case,  there  were  none  in  mine. 
I  have  terminated  my  long-suspended  personal 
intercourse  with  the  President,  without  the 
slightest  pledge,  understanding,  or  comprornkw, 
on  either  side.  I  would  be  the  last  to  receive 
or  exact  such.  The  transition  from  their  for- 
mer to  their  present  personal  relation  was  ea^ 
and  naturaL  requiring  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  thus  openly,  that  I 
have  approved  of  all  the  leading  measures  of 
t^e  President,  since  he  took  tne  Executive 
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■ir,  simply  becMiae  tlie^  aooord  with  the  prin- 
aples  and  policy  on  which  I  have  long  acted, 
nd  often  openly  aTOwed.  The  change,  then,  in 
our  personal  relations,  had  simply  followed  that 
of  oar  politicaL  Nor  was  it  made  suddenly,  as 
the  senator  charges.  So  fiu*  from  it,  more  than 
two  years  haye  elapsed  since  I  gave  a  decided 
support  to  the  leading  measure  of  the  Execu- 
tive,  and  on  which  almost  all  others  since  have 
tmned.  This  long  internal  was  permitted  to 
pass,  in  order  that  his  acts  might  giye  assurance 
whether  there  was  a  coincidence  hetween  our 
political  views  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  should  he  administered,  before  our 
personal  relations  should  be  changed.  I  deemed 
it  doe  to  both  thus  long  to  delay  the  change, 
among  other  reasons  to  discountenance  such 
idle  rumors  as  the  senator  alludes  to.  That  his 
poetical  course  might  be  judged  (said  Mr.  Gal- 
boum)  by  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  not  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his  political  opponents, 
be  would  repeat  what  he  had  said,  at  the  last 
■ession,  was  his  object.  It  is,  said  he,  to  oblit- 
erate tH  those  measures  which  had  originated 
in  the  national  consolidation  school  of  politics, 
and  especially  the  senator's  fiunous  American 
sjrstem,  whidi  he  believed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
constitution  and  the  genius  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  the  real  source  of  all  the  (hsorders  and 
dangers  to  which  the  country  was^  or  had  been, 
sul^ct  This  done,  he  was  for  giving  the  gov- 
ernment a  fresh  departure,  in  the  direction  in 
which  Jefferson  ana  his  associates  would  give, 
were  they  now  alive  and  at  the  hehn.  He  stooa 
where  he  had  always  stood,  on  the  old  State 
riehts  ground.  His  change  of  personal  relation, 
which  gave  so  much  concern  to  the  senator,  so 
ftir  frtxn  involving  any  change  in  his  principles 
or  doctrines,  grew  out  of  thenu'' 

The  hitter  part  of  thi^  repij  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  and  perpetual 
renianbranoe.  The  real  source  of  all  the  disor- 
ders to  which  the  country  was,  or  had  been 
anbfect,  was  in  the  system  of  legislation  which 
CBCooraged  the  industry  of  one  part  of  the 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  other — ^which  gave 
me  to  extravagant  expenditures,  to  be  expended 
vnequaQy  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Union — 
and  which  hit  the  Southern  section  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  system  which  exhausted  her. 
This  remarkable  declaration  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
made  in  1839 — being  four  years  after  the  slavery 
sigitetkm  had  superseded  the  tariff  agitation, — 
and  which  went  back  to  that  system  of  meas- 
Mirnf  of  which  protective  tariff  was  the  main- 
wpriogf  to  find,  and  truly  find,  the  real  source 
of  an  the  dangers  and  disorders  of  the  country 
;  and  present.     Mr.  Clay  replied : 


'He  had  understood  the  senator  as  fialidtat- 


ing  himself  on  the  opportunity  which  had  beea 
now  afforded  him  by  Mr.  C.  of  defining  once 
more  his  political  position ;  and  Mr.  C.  must 
say  that  he  had  now  defined  it  very  clearly, 
and  had  apparently  given  it  a  new  definition. 
The  senator  now  declared  that  all  the  leading 
measures  of  the  present  administration  had  met 
his  approbation,  and  should  receive  his  support 
It  turned  out  then,  that  the  rumor  to  which 
Mr.  C.  had  alluded  was  true,  and  that  the  sen- 
ator fi-om  South  Carolina  might  be  hereafter 
regarded  as  a  supporter  of  this  administration, 
since  he  had  declared  that  all  its  leading  meas- 
ures were  approved  by  him,  and  should  have 
his  support  As  to  the  allusion  which  the  sen- 
ator from  Soutii  Carolina  had  made  in  regard 
to  Mr.  C.'s  support  of  the  head  of  another  ad- 
ministration [Mr.  Adams],  it  occasioned  Mr.  C. 
no  pain  whatever.  It  was  an  old  story,  which 
had  long  been  sunk  in  oblivion,  except  when 
the  senator  and  a  few  otiiers  thought  proper  to 
bring  it  up.  But  what  were  the  facts  of  that 
case  ?  Mr.  C.  was  then  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  whom  three  persons  had 
been  returned,  fh>m  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  make  a  selection  for  the  presiden- 
cy. As  to  one  of  those  three  candidates^  he  was 
known  to  be  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  with  him  more  tnan 
did  Mr.  C.  Certamlv  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  did  not.  That  gentleman  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  as  a  candidate  for  the 
chief  magistracy ;  and  Mr.  C.  had  consequently 
the  only  alternative  of  the  illustrious  individual 
at  the  Hermitage,  or  of  the  man  who  was  now 
distinguished  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  who  had  held  so  many  public  places  with 
honor  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  country. 
And  if  there  was  any  truth  in  history,  the 
choice  which  Mr.  C.  then  made  was  precisely 
the  choice  which  the  senator  fr^m  South  Caro- 
lina had  uiged  upon  his  friends.  The  senator 
himself  had  declju:ed  his  preference  of  Adams 
to  Jackson.  Mr.  C.  made  the  same  choice  $ 
and  his  constituents  had  approved  it  from  that 
day  to  thi&L  and  would  to  eternity.  History 
would  rati^  and  improve  it  Let  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  make  any  thing  out  of  that 
part  of  Mr.  C.'s  public  career  if  he  could.  Mr. 
C.  de^  him.  The  senator  had  alluded  to  Mr. 
C.  as  the  advocate  of  compromise.  Certainly 
he  was.  This  government  itself^  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  founded  and  rested  on  compromise ; 
and  to  the  narticular  compromise  to  which  al- 
lusion had  been  made,  Mr.  C.  thought  no  man 
ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  it  than  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  But  for  that  com- 
promise. Mr.  C.  was  not  at  all  confident  that  he 
would  have  now  had  the  honor  to  meet  that 
senator  ftce  to  face  in  this  national  capitoL" 

The  allusk^n  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reply 
was  to  the  President's  declared  determination 
to  execute  the  kws  upon  Mr.  Calhoun  if  an 
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overt  act  of  tretson  should  be  committed  rmder 
the  nullification  ordinance  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  the  preparations  for  which  (overt  act)  were 
too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  another  step,  either 
backwards  or  forwards ;  and  from  which  most 
critical  condition  the  compromise  relieved  those 
who  were  too  deeply  committed,  to  retreat  with- 
out ruin,  or  to  advance  without  personal  peril. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  was  chiefly  directed  to  this 
pregnant  allusion. 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  Mr. 
President,  that  I,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  compromise  act. 
[Mr.  Clay.  *'  I  did  not  say  *  to  me.' "] 
^'  The  senator  claims  to  be  the  author  of  that 
measure,  and,  of  course,  if  there  be  any  gratitude 
due,  it  must  be  to  him.  I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
maae  no  allusion  to  that  act ;  but  as  the  senator 
has  thought  proper  to  refer  to  it,  and  claim  my 
CTatitude,  I,  in  turn,  now  tell  him  I  feel  not  the 
least  gratitude  towards  him  for  it  The  meas- 
ure was  necessary  to  save  the  senator  politi- 
cally :  and  as  he  has  alluded  to  the  subject,  both 
on  this  and  on  a  former  occasion,  I  feel  bound 
to  explain  what  might  otherwise  have  been  left 
in  oblivion.  The  senator  was  then  compelled  to 
compromise  to  save  himself.  Events  had  placed 
him  flat  on  his  back,  and  he  had  no  way  to  re- 
cover himself  but  by  the  compromise.  This  is 
no  after  thought.  I  wrote  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  letters  home  at  the  time  to  that  effect 
I  shall  now  explain.  The  proclamation  and 
message  of  Ckneral  Jackson  necessarily  rallied 
around  him  all  the  steadfiist  friends  of  the  sena- 
tor's system.  They  withdrew  their  allegiance  at 
once  from  him,  and  transferred  it  to  General 
Jackson.  The  senator  was  thus  left  in  the  most 
hopeless  condition,  with  no  more  weight  with  his 
former  partisans  than  this  sheet  of  paper  Praising 
a  sheet  from  his  desk).  This  is  not  all  The 
position  which  Qeneral  Jackson  had  assumed, 
necessarily  attracted  towards  him  a  distinguish- 
ed senator  from  Massachusetts,  not  now  here 
[Mr.  Webster],  who,  it  is  clear,  would  have 
reaped  all  the  political  honors  and  advantages 
of  the  system,  had  the  contest  come  to  blows. 
These  causes  made  the  political  condition  of  the 
senator  truly  forlorn  at  the  time.  On  him 
rested  all  the  responsibility,  as  the  author  of  the 
system ;  while  all  the  power  and  influence  it 
gave,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  Com- 
promise was  the  only  means  of  extrication.  He 
was  thus  forced  by  the  action  of  the  State,  which 
I  in  part  represent,  against  his  system,  by  my 
counsel  to  compromise,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self. I  had  the  mastery  over  him  on  the  occa- 
sion." 

This  is  historical,  and  is  an  inside  view  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  Webster,  in  that  great  contest  of 
nulliflcation,  was  on  the  side  of  President  Jack- 


son, and  the  supreme  defender  of  his  gveai 
measure — ^the  Proclamation  of  1833 ;  and  the 
first  and  most  powerful  opponent  of  the 
measure  out  of  which  it  grew.  It  was  a  spies' 
did  era  in  his  life — both  for  his  intellect^  and 
his  patriotism.  No  longer  the  advocate  of 
classes,  or  interests,  he  appeared  the  great  de- 
fender of  the  Union — of  the  constitution— of 
the  country — and  of  the  administration,  to 
which  he  was  opposed.  Released  from  the 
bonds  of  party,  and  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  class  and  corporation  advocacy,  his  colossal 
intellect  expanded  to  its  full  proportions  in  the 
field  of  patriotism,  luminous  with  the  fires  of 
genius;  and  commanding  the  homage,  not  of 
party,  but  of  country.  His  magnificent  ha- 
rangues touched  Jackson  in  his  deepest-seated 
and  ruling  feeling — ^love  of  country  I  and 
brought  forth  the  response  which  always  came 
from  him  when  the  country  was  in  peril,  and  a 
defender  presented  himself.  He  threw  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship — treated  Mr.  Webster 
with  marked  distinction — commended  him  with 
public  praise — and  placed  him  on  the  roll  of  pa- 
triots. And  the  public  mind  took  the  belief^ 
that  they  were  to  act  together  in  future ;  and 
that  a  cabinet  appointment,  or  a  high  mission, 
would  be  the  reward  of  his  patriotic  service. 
(It  was  the  report  of  such  expected  preferment 
that  exerted  Mr.  Randolph  (then  in  no  cooidi- 
tion  to  bear  excitement)  against  General  Jadi- 
son.)  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  political  life  of  Mr. 
Webster.  He  stood  in  public  (^[^>osition  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  With  Mr.  Clay  he  had 
a  public  outbreak  in  the  Senate.  He  was  cor- 
dial with  Jackson.  The  mass  of  his  party 
stood  by  him  on  the  proclamation.  He  was  at 
a  point  firom  which  a  new  departure  might  be 
taken :— one  at  which  he  could  not  stand  still : 
from  which  there  must  be  advance,  or  reooiL 
It  was  a  case  in  which  mU,  more  than  intMsot^ 
was  to  rule.  He  was  above  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr, 
Calhoun  in  intellect — below  them  in  will  And 
he  was  soon  seen  co-operating  with  them  (Mr. 
Clay  m  the  lead),  in  the  great  measure  ooii- 
demning  President  Jackson.  And  so  passed 
away  the  fruits  of  the  golden  era  of  1833.  It 
was  to  the  perils  of  this  conjunction  (of  Jade- 
son  and  Webster)  that  Mr.  Calhoun  refeired, 
as  the  forlorn  condition  fh>m  whidi  the  com- 
promise relieved  Mr.  Clay:  and,  allowing  to 
each  the  benefit  of  his  assertion,  history  a\ails 
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berself  of  the  decUrations  of  each  in  giving  an 
inside  view  of  personal  motives  for  a  momen- 
tous public  act.  And,  without  deciding  a  ques- 
tkm  of  masteiy  in  the  disputed  victory,  History 
performs  her  task  in  recording  the  fact  that,  in 
&  brief  space,  both  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Web- 
sUt  were  seen  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay 
m  his  great  attack  upon  President  Jackson  in 
the  session  of  1834-'35. 

'^Mt.  Clay,  rejoining,  said  he  had  made  no 
alhision  to  the  compromise  bill  till  it  was  done 
by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  himself;  he 
made  no  reference  to  the  events  of  1825  until 
the  senator  had  himself  set  him  the  example ; 
and  he  had  not  in  the  slightest  and  the  most 
distant  manner  alluded  to  nullification  until 
after  the  senator  himself  had  called  it  up.  The 
senator  ooeht  not  to  have  introduced  that  sub- 
ject, especially  when  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
aothors  of  the  force  bill  and  the  proclamation. 
The  senator  from  South  Cardina  said  that  he 
[Mr.  C]  was  flat  on  his  back,  and  that  he  was 
my  master.  Sir,  I  would  not  own  him  as  my 
slave.  He  my  master !  and  I  compelled  by  him ! 
And,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  far  enough 
in  one  pangraph,  he  refers  to  certain  letters  <^ 
liis  own  to  ptove  that  I  was  flat  on  my  bade ! 
and,  that  I  was  not  only  on  my  back,  but  an- 
otho:  senator  and  the  President  had  robbed 
me !  I  was  flat  on  my  back,  and  unable  to  do 
any  thing  but  what  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  permitted  me  to  do ! 

"Why,  sir,  [said  Mr.  C]  I  gloried  in  my 
strength,  uhI  was  oompeUcKl  to  introduce  the 
oompromiae  biU;  and  compelled,  too,  by  the 
senator,  not  in  consequence  of  the  wetJcness, 
bat  of  the  strength,  of  my  position.  If  it  was 
possible  for  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
introdoce  one  paragraph  without  showing  the 
egotism  of  his  character,  he  would  not  now  ao- 
knowIe<^  that  he  wrote  letters  home  to  show 
that  he  rMr.  C.)  was  flat  on  his  back,  while  he 
was  indebted  to  him  for  that  measure  which  re- 
bered  him  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
involyed.  Now.  what  was  the  history  of  the 
case  ?  Flat  as  ne  was  on  his  back,  Mr.  C.  said 
be  was  able  to  produce  that  compromise,  and  to 
carry  it  through  the  Senate,  in  opposition  to  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  gentleman  who, 
tbe  senator  from  South  Carolina  said,  had  sup- 
planted him,  and  in  spite  of  his  determined  and 
mmpaaing  opposition.  There  was  (said  Mr.  C.) 
s  sort  of  necessity  operating  on  me  to  compel 
me  to  introduce  that  measure.  No  necessity 
of  a  personal  character  influenced  him;  but 
coosioerations  involving  the  interests,  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  Erected  him  in 
the  course  he  pursued.  He  saw  the  condition 
of  the  Mnstor  from  South  Carolina  and  that  of 
his  friends  ;  he  saw  the  condition  to  which  he 
had  j«dnced  the  gallant  little  SUte  of  South 


Carolina  by  his  unwise  and  dangerous  measures ; 
he  saw,  too.  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  civil 
war;  and  ne  wished  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood — the  blood  of  our  own  fellow-citizens. 
That  was  one  reason  why  he  introduced  the 
compromise  bill.  There  was  another  reason 
that  powerfiilly  operated  on  him.  The  very  in- 
terest that  the  tariff  laws  were  enacted  to  pro- 
tect— so  great  was  the  power  of  the  then  cnief 
magistrate,  and  so  rapidly  was  that  power  in- 
creasing— was  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed.  He 
saw  that  the  protective  system  was  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away  entirely,  and  probably  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  individual  who  then  filled  the  Exe- 
cutive chair ;  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  service 
that  he  could  render  it,  would  be  to  obtain  for 
it  *  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,'  to  use  an  expres- 
sion that  had  been  heretofore  applied  to  the  com- 
pronuse  bill.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  existed 
to  save  the  protective  system  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  it.  He  saw  the  necessity 
to  advance  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  to 
avert  civil  war,  and  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  a  distracted  and  divided  country ;  and 
it  was  therefore  that  he  had  brought  forward 
this  measure.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  betray  still  further  and  more  strikingly  the 
characteristics  which  belonged  to  him,  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  remarks  this 
very  day,  all  obligations  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  hunself  (Mr.  Calhoun),  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  South,  were  can- 
celled. And  what  right  had  the  senator  to  get 
up  and  assume  to  speak  of  the  whole  South,  or 
even  of  South  Carolina  herself?  If  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  political  signs 
of  the  times,  and  if  the  information  which  came 
to  him  was  to  be  relied  on,  a  day  would  come, 
and  that  not  very  distant  neither,  when  the 
senator  would  not  dare  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
presume  to  speak  as  he  had  this  day  done,  as 
the  organ  of  the  gallant  people  of  the  State  he 
represented." 

The  conduding  remark  of  Mr.  Clay  was 
founded  on  the  belief^  countenanced  by  many 
signs,  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  would 
not  go  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  support  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  State  stood 
by  her  distinguished  senator,  and  even  gave  her 
presidential  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  en- 
suing election — being  the  first  time  she  had 
voted  in  a  presidential  election  since  1829.  Mr. 
Grundy,  and  some  other  senators,  put  an  end 
to  this  episodical  and  personal  debate  by  turning 
the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  the  bill  before  it 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

INDEPENDENT  TEKA8UBT,  oi,  DIVORCE  OF  BANK 
AND  STATE:  PASSED  IN  THE  SENATE:  LOST 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPEE8ENTATIYES. 

This  great  measure  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  1.  Tke  keeping  of  the  public  moneys : 
2.  The  hard  money  currency  in  which  they 
were  to  be  paid.  The  two  measures  together 
completed  the  83r8tem  of  financial  reform  recom- 
mended by  the  President  The  adoption  of 
either  of  them  singly  would  be  a  step— and  a 
step  going  half  the  distance — ^towards  establish- 
ing the  whole  system:  and  as  it  was  well  sop- 
posed  that  some  of  the  democratic  party  would 
balk  at  the  hard  money  payments,  it  was  de- 
termined to  propose  the  measures  singly.  With 
this  view  the  committee  reported  a  bill  for  the 
Independent  Treasury — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
keeping  of  the  government  moneys  by  its  own 
officers — without  designating  the  currency  to 
be  paid  to  them.  But  there  was  to  be  a  loss 
either  way;  for  unless  the  hard  money  pay- 
ments were  made  a  part  of  tiie  act  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.' Calhoun  and  some  of  his  fri^ids 
oould  not  vote  for  it  He  therefore  moved  an 
amendment  to  that  effect ;  and  the  hard  money 
friends  of  the  administration  supporting  his 
motion,  although  preferring  that  it  had  not  been 
made,  and  some  others  voting  for  it  as  making 
the  bill  obnoxious  to  some  other  friends  of  the 
administration,  it  was  carried;  and  became  a 
part  of  the  bill.  At  the  last  moment,  and  when 
the  bill  had  been  perfected  as  far  as  possible  by 
its  friends,  and  the  final  vote  on  its  passage  was 
ready  to  be  taken,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  that  section — and  carried — ^by  the  helping 
vote  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration 
— as  was  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
vote  was,  for  striking  out — Menars.  Bayard,  Bu- 
chanan, Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  ( Jno.  M.), 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Ful- 
ton, Grundy,  Knight,  M'Kean,  Merrick,  Morris, 
Nicholas,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Bobbins, 
Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Tipton, 
Wall,  White,  Webster,  Williams— 31.  On  the 
other  hand  only  twenty-one  senators  voted  for 
retaining  the  chuise.  They  were — Messrs.  AUeHj 


of  Ohio,  Benton,  Brown  <^  North  Carolina,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Hubbard  of  New 
Hampshire,  Khig  of  Alabama,  Linn  of  Mis- 
souri, Lumpkin  of  Georgia,  Lyon  of  Michigan, 
Mouton  of  Louisiana,  Niles,  Norvell,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Smith  of  Ccmnecti- 
cut,  Strange  of  North  Carolina,  Trotter  of  Bfis- 
sissippi,  Robert  J.  Walker,  Silas  Wright,  Toang 
of  Illinois— 21. 

This  section  being  struck  from  the  bill,  Mr. 
Calhoun  could  no  longer  vote  for  it;  and  gave 
his  reasons,  which  justice  to  him  requires  to 
be  preserved  in  his  own  words : 

"  On  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Oeorgia 
(Mr.  Cuthbert),  the  23d  section,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  the  dues  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  specie,  was  struck  out  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  on  tnis  side,  and  the  entire  opposition 
to  the  divorce  on  the  other.  That  section  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
1816,  which  authorizes  the  receipt  of  bank 
notes  as  cash  in  the  dues  of  the  public  The 
effects  of  this  will  be,  should  the  bill  pass  in  its 
present  shape,  that  the  government  will  collect 
its  revenue  and  make  its  disbursements  ex* 
clusively  in  bank  notes;  as  it  did  before  the 
suspension  took  place  in  May  last  Things  will 
stand  precisely  as  they  did  then,  with  but  a 
single  exception,  that  the  public  deposits  wiU 
be  made  vnth  the  officers  of  the  government 
instead  of  the  banks,  under  the  provision  of  the 
deposit  act  of  1836.  Thus  &r  is  certain.  All 
agree  that  such  is  the  fiict ;  and  such  the  efifect 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  stands.  Now, 
he  intended  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  depositing  the  public  money 
with  the  public  officers,  or  with  the  banks 
themselves,  was  merely  nominal,  as  far  as  the 
operation  and  profits  of  the  banks  were  con- 
cerned; that  they  would  not  make  one  cent 
less  profit,  or  issue  a  single  dollar  less,  if  the 
deposits  be  kept  by  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment instead  of  themselves ;  and.  of  course,  that 
the  system  would  be  equally  subject  to  expan- 
sions and  contractions,  and  equally  exposed  to 
catastrophes  like  the  present,  m  the  one,  as  the 
other,  mode  of  keeping. 

^  But  he  had  other  and  insuperable  objectioiis. 
In  giving  the  bill  originally  his  support  he  was 
governed  by  a  deep  conviction  tnat  tne  total 
separation  of  the  government  and  the  banks 
was  indispensable.  He  firmly  believed  that  we 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  separation  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  both  government 
and  banks.  He  was  under  a  strong  impression 
that  the  banking  system  had  reached  a  point  of 
decrepitude — ^that  great  and  important  changes 
were  necessary  to  save  it  and  prevent  convul- 
sions ;  and  that  the  first  step  was  a  perpetual 
separation  between  them  and  the  government 
But  there  oould  be,  in  his  opinion,  no  separation 
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drrorce — ^without  collecting  the  public 
in  the  legal  and  constitutional  currency  of 
the  oonntry.  Without  that,  all  would  prove  a 
perfect  delusion ;  as  this  bill  would  prore  should 
It  pass.  We  had  no  constitutional  right  to  treat 
the  notes  of  mere  private  corporations  as  cash ; 
and  if  we  did,  nothing  would  be  done. 

"  These  views,  and  many  others  similar,  he 
had  openly  expressed,  in  which  the  great  body 
of  the  gentlemen  aronnd  him  had  concurred. 
We  stand  openly  pledged  to  them  before  the 
eoontry  and  the  world.  We  had  fought  the 
battle  manually  and  successfully.  The  cause 
was  good,  and  having  stood  the  first  shock,  no- 
tlniig  was  necessary,  but  firmness;  standing 
hat  <m  our  position  to  ensure  victory — a  great 
and  glorious  victory  in  a  noble  cause,  which 
was  calculated  to  effect  a  more  important  re- 
Ibrmation  in  the  condition  of  society  than  any 
in  our  time — he,  for  on&  could  not  agree  to 
terminate  all  those  mighty  efforts,  at  this  and 
the  extra  session,  by  returning  to  a  complete 
and  perfect  reunion  with  the  banks  in  the  worst 
and  most  dangomis  form.  He  would  not  belie 
all  that  he  had  said  and  done,  by  voting  for  the 
hill  as  it  now  stood  amended ;  and  to  terminate 
that  which  was  so  gloriously  begun,  in  so  miser- 
able a  iaroe.  He  could  not  but  feel  deeply  dis- 
appointed in  what  he  had  reason  to  appiehend 
would  be  the  result — to  have  aU  our  efiorts  and 
hibor  thrown  away,  and  the  hopes  of  the  coun- 
try disaraointed.  All  would  be  lost !  No ;  he 
ex|»essea  himself  too  strongly.  Be  the  vote 
what  it  may,  the  discussion  would  stand.  Light 
had  gone  abroad.  The  public  mind  had  been 
arooKd,  for  the  first  time^  and  directed  to  this 
preat  sal:ject  The  intelligence  of  the  country 
IB  every  where  busy  in  exploring  its  depths  and 
intricacies,  and  would  not  cease  to  investigate 
till  all  its  labyrinths  were  traced.  The  seed 
that  has  been  sown  will  spront  and  grow  to 
maturity ;  the  revolution  that  has  been  begun 
will  go  through,  be  our  course  what  it  may.^ 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  it  was  carried — ^by  the  lean  major- 
ity of  two  votes,  which  was  only  the  difference 
of  one  voter.  The  a£Brmative  vote  was :  Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Brown,  Clay  of  Alabama^  Outh- 
bvt,  Fulton,  Hubbard,  King^  linn,  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  MOTris,  Mouton,  Niles,  Norvell,  Pierce, 
Roane,  Robinson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
eot,  Strange,  Trotter,  Walker,  Wall,  Williams, 
Wright,  Toung— 27.  The  negatives  were : 
Messrs.  Bayard,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of 
Kentodcy,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davies,  Gran- 
dly, Km^tf  McKean,  Merrick,  Nicholas,  Pren- 
ti«^  Preston,  Rives,  Robbms,  Rugglee,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Southard,  Spence,  Swift  Tahnadge, 
Upton,  Websttf  ,  Hu^  L.  White— 25. 

Ihe  set  having  passed  the  Senate  by  this 


slender  minority  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  where  it  was  lost  by  a  minority 
of  14.  This  was  a  close  vote  in  a  house  of  236 
present ;  and  the  bill  was  only  lost  by  several 
Mends  of  the  administration  voting  with  the 
entire  opposition.  But  a  great  point  was 
gained.  Full  discussion  had  been  had  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  public  mind  was  waked 
up  to  it 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

PITBLIO  LANDS:  GRADUATION  OF  PBIOE:    PRE- 
EMPTION SYSTEM :  TAXATION  WHEN  BOLD. 

For  all  the  new  States  composed  territory  be- 
longing, or  chiefly  so  to  the  federal  government, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  became  the 
local  legislature,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  of  a 
local  legislature  in  all  the  legislation  that  re- 
lates to  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  old  States  this  legislation  belonged  to  the 
State  legislatures,  and  might  have  belonged  to 
the  new  States  in  virtue  of  their  State  sove- 
retgnty  except  by  the  ^  compacts  ^^  with  the 
federal  government  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Fnion,  in  which  they  bound  them- 
selves, in  -consideration  of  land  and  money 
grants  deemed  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
surrendered  rights,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  nor  to 
tax  them  while  remaining  unsold,  nor  for  five 
years  thereafter.  These  grants,  though  accept- 
ed as  equivalents  in  the  infimcy  of  the  States, 
were  soon  found  to  be  very  &r  from  it,  even  in 
a  mere  moneyed  point  of  view,  independent  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
domestic  local  questions  by  a  distant  national 
legislature.  The  taxes  alone  for  a  few  years  on 
the  public  lands  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
all  the  benefits  derived  from  the  grants  in  the 
compacts.  Composed  of  citizens  fi^m  the  old 
States  where  a  local  legislature  administered 
the  public  lands  according  to  the  local  interests 
— selling  lands  of  different  qualities  for  different 
prices,  according  to  its  quality — granting  pre- 
emptions and  donations  to  f^  settlers — and 
subjecting  aU  to  taxation  as  soon  as  it  became 
public  property;  it  was  a  national  feeling  to 
desire  the  same  advantages ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, Inoessaat)  and  usually  vain  efforts  were 
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made  to  obtun  them  from  Congrefls.  At  this 
session  (1837-'38)  a  better  progress  was  made, 
and  bills  passed  for  all  the  purposes  throogh 
the  Senate. 

1.  The  graduation  bill.  This  measui'e  had 
been  proposed  for  twelve  years,  and  the  full 
83rstem  embraced  a  plan  for  the  speedy  and 
final  extinction  of  the  federal  title  to  all  the 
lands  within  the  new  States.  Periodical  reduo- 
tions  of  price  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  acre 
until  reduced  to  25  cents :  a  preference  in  the 
purchase  to  actual  settlers,  constituting  a  pre- 
emption right :  donations  to  destitute  settlers : 
and  the  cession  of  the  refuse  to  States  in  whidi 
they  lay: — these  were  the  provisions  which 
constituted  the  system  and  which  were  all  con- 
tained in  the  first  bills.  But  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  all  the  provisions  of  the  system 
in  any  one  bill,  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
what  could  be  obtained.  The  graduation-bill 
was  reduced  to  one  feature — reduction  of  price; 
and  that  limited  to  two  reductions,  bringing 
down  the  price  at  the  first  reduction  to  one 
dollar  per  acre:  at  the  next  75  cents  per 
acre.  In  support  of  this  bill  Mr.  Benton  made 
a  brief  speech,  from  which  the  following  are 
some  passages : 

*^  The  bill  comes  to  us  now  under  more  fiivor- 
able  auspices  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  The 
President  recommends  it,  and  the  Treasury 
needs  the  money  which  it  will  produce.  A 
gentleman  of  the  opposition  [Mr.  Clat],  re- 
proaches the  President  for  inconsistency  in 
making  this  recommendation;  he  says  that  he 
voted  against  it  as  senator  heretofore,  and  re- 
commends it  as  President  now.  But  the  gen- 
tleman forgets  so  tell  us  that  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
when  a  member  of  the  Senate,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  general  object  of  the  bill  from  the  first 
day  it  was  presented,  and  that  he  voted  in  favor 
of  one  degree  of  reduction — a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  one  dollar  per  acre 
— the  last  session  that  he  served  here.  Far 
from  being  inconsistent,  the  President,  in  this 
recommendation,  has  only  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  the  principles  which  he 
formerly  expressed,  and  the  vote  which  he  for- 
merly gave. 

"  The  bill,  as  modified  on  the  motions  of  the 
senators  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire 
[Messrs.  Grundy  and  Hubbard]  stands  shorn 
of  half  its  original  provisions.    Ori^nally  it 


embraced  four  degrees  of  reduction ;  it  now  con- 
tains but  two  of  those  degrees.  The  two  last— 
the  fifty  cent,  and  the  twenty-five  cent  reduo- 
tions,  have  been  cut  off.  I  made  no  objection 
to  the  motions  of  those  gentlemen.  I  knew 
them  to  be  made  in  a  firiendly  spirit  -,  I  knew 
also  that  the  success  of  their  motions  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  any  part  of  the  bill  Cer- 
tainly I  would  have  preferred  the  whole— would 
have  preferred  the  four  d^rees  of  reductioo. 
But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  homely  maxim 
applies,  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
By  giving  up  half  the  bill,  we  may  gain  the  other 
half;  and  sure  I  am  that  our  constituents  will 
vastly  prefer  half  to  nothing.  The  lands  may 
now  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  for  those  whidi 
have  been  five  years  in  market,  and  to  seventj- 
five  cents  for  those  which  have  been  ten  years 
in  nuu>ket.  The  rest  of  the  bill  is  relinquished 
for  the  present,  not  abandoned  for  ever.  The 
remaining  degrees  of  reduction  will  be  brought 
forward  hereafter,  and  with  a  better  prospect  of 
success,  after  the  lands  have  been  picked  and 
cuUed  over  under  the  prices  of  the  present  bill 
Even  if  the  clauses  had  remained  which  haTe 
been  struck  out,  on  the  motions  of  the  gentle- 
men fh>m  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire,  it 
would  have  been  two  years  fVom  December 
next,  before  any  purchases  could  have  been  made 
under  them.  They  were  not  to  take  effect  until 
December,  1840.  Before  that  time  Congress 
will  twice  sit  again ;  and  if  the  present  luU 
passes,  and  is  found  to  work  well,  the  enactment 
of  the  present  rejected  clauses  will  be  a  mat^ 
of  course. 

^  This  is  a  measure  emphatically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agricultural  interest — that  great  inte^ 
est,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  national  prosperity,  and  the  backbone,  and 
substratum  of  every  other  interest — ^which  was, 
in  the  body  politic,  front  rank  for  service,  and 
rear  rank  for  reward — ^which  bore  nearly  all  the 
burthens  of  government  while  canying  the  go- 
vernment on  its  back — which  was  the  fountain 
of  good  production,  while  it  was  the  pack-horse 
of  burthens,  and  the  broad  shoulders  which  re- 
ceived nearly  all  losses — especially  from  broken 
banks.  This  bill  was  for  them ;  and,  in  voting 
for  it,  he  had  but  one  regret,  and  that  was,  that 
it  did  not  go  for  enough— that  it  was  not  equal 
to  their  merits." 

The  bill  passed  by  a  good  minority— 27  to 
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16 ;  bat  fidled  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  Honse 
of  BepresentatiTes,  though  fayorably  reported 
upon  by  its  conunittee  on  the  public  lands. 

2.  The  pre-emptiTO  system.  The  prorisions 
ai  the  bill  were  simple,  bdng  merely  to  secure 
the  pririlege  of  first  purchase  to  the  settler  on 
any  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extinguished ;  to  be  paid  for  at  the  minimum 
price  of  the  public  lands  at  the  time.  A  senator 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Merrick,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  confining  its  benefits  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States — excluding  unnaturalized 
(bragners.  Mr.  Benton  opposed  this  motion, 
in  a  brief  speech. 

"^  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  from  Maiyland  (Mr.  Merrick). 
It  proposed  something  new  in  our  legislation. 
It  proposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  aliens 
and  citizens  in  the  acquisition  of  property. 
Pre-emption  rights  had  been  granted  since  the 
i>rmation  of  the  govemment ;  and  no  distinc- 
tion, until  now,  had  been  proposed,  between  the 
persons,  or  classes  of  persons,  to  whom  they 
were  granted.  No  law  had  yet  excluded  aliens 
fr(HD  the  acquisition  of  a  pre-emption  right,  and 
be  WIS  entirely  opposed  to  commencing  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  whioh  was  to  afiect  the  pro- 
perty rights  of  the  aliens  who  came  to  our 
country  to  make  it  their  home.  Political  rights 
rested  on  a  diffierrat  basis.  They  inyolyed  the 
management  of  the  goremment,  and  it  was  right 
that  foreigners  should  undergo  the  process  of 
naturalization  before  they  acquired  the  right  of 
diaring  in  the  goremment  But  the  acquisition 
of  property  was  another  affiiir.  It  was  a  private 
and  personal  affidr.  It  involved  no  question  but 
that  of  the  subsistence,  the  support^  and  the 
comfortable  living  of  the  alien  and  his  ftmily. 
Mr.  B.  would  be  against  the  principle  of  the 
pn^KMed  amendment  in  any  case,  but  he  was 
particolariy  opposed  to  this  case.  Who  were 
the  aliens  whom  it  proposed  to  affect  *?  Not 
thoee  who  are  described  as  paupers  and  crimi- 
uls,  mfesting  the  purlieus  of  the  cities,  but 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  remote  new  States, 
•Dd  to  the  remote  parts  of  those  States,  and 
into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  there 
enmrneneed  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  These 
were  the  description  of  aliens  to  be  affected; 
tad  if  the  amendment  was  adopted,  they  would 
he  ezduded  from  a  pre-emption  right  in  the 
■oil  they  were  cultivating^  and  made  to  wait 


until  they  were  naturalized.  The  senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Merrick),  treats  this  as  a  case 
of  bounty.  He  treats  the  pre-emption  right  as 
a  bounty  from  the  government,  and  says  that 
aliens  have  no  right  to  this  bounty.  But,  is  this 
correct?  Is  the  pre-emption  a  bounty?  Far 
from  it.  In  point  of  money,  the  pre-emptioner 
pays  about  as  much  as  any  other  purchaser. 
He  pays  the  government  price,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents ;  and  the  table  of  land  sales 
proves  that  nobody  pays  any  more,  or  so  little 
more  that  it  is  nothing  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  One  dollar  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  acre  is  the  average  of  all  the  sales  for  fifteen 
years.  The  twenty  millions  of  acres  sold  to 
speculators  in  the  year  1836,  all  went  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The 
pre-emption  then  is  not  a  bounty,  but  a  sale,  and 
a  sale  for  full  price,  and,  what  is  more,  for  solid 
money )  for  pre-emptioners  pay  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  not  with  bank  credits.  Numerous 
were  the  emigrants  from  Germany,  France,  Ire- 
land, and  other  countries,  now  in  the  West,  and 
especially  in  Missouri,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  no 
idea  of  imposing  any  legal  disability  upon  them 
in  the  acquisition  of  property.  He  wished  them 
all  well.  K  any  of  them  had  settied  upon  the 
public  lands,  so  much  the  better.  It  was  an 
evidence  of  thdr  intention  to  become  citizens, 
and  their  labor  upon  the  soil  would  add  to  its 
product  and  to  the  national  wealth." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Merridc  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  13.  The  yeas  were :  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Enight,  Merrick,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Bobbins,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Spence, 
Tallmadge,  Tepton,  15.  The  nays  were :  Messrs. 
Allen,  B^DLton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King,  Linn,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Mauton, 
Nicholas,  Niles,  Nowell,  Pierce,  Roane,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Walker,  Webster,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young,  of  Illinois,  (28.)  The  bill  being 
then  put  to  the  vote,  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  14. 

3.  Taxation  of  public  land&  when  sold. 
When  the  United  Stotes  first  instituted  their 
land  system,  the  sales  were  ^upon  credit,  at  a 
minhnum  price  of  two  dollars,  payable  in  foilr 
equal  annual  payments,  with  a  liability  to  revert 
if  there  should  be  any  failure  in  the  payments. 
During  that  time  it  was  considered  as  publie 
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land,  nor  was  the  title  passed  tintQ  the  patent 
issued — which  might  be  a  year  longer.  FiTe 
years,  therefore,  was  the  period  fixed,  during 
which  the  land  so  sold  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  State  in  which  it  lay.  This 
continued  to  be  the  mode  of  sale,  until  the  year 
1821,  when  the  credit  was  changed  for  the  cash 
system,  and  the  minimum  price  reduced  to  one 
dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The  reason 
for  the  five  years  exemption  from  state  taxation 
had  then  ceased,  but  the  con^Mtcts  remaining 
unaltered,  the  exemption  continued.  Repeated 
applications  were  made  to  Congress  to'  consent 
to  the  modification  of  the  compacts  in  that  arti- 
cle I  but  always  in  Tain.  At  this  session  the 
application  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  new 
States ;  and  with  success  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  negatiyes  being l)ut  four,  to  wit: 
Messrs.  Brown,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Southard.  Being  sent  to  the  H.  R.  it  remained 
there  without  action  till  the  end  of  the  session. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SPECIE  BASIS  FOB  BANKS:  ONE  THIBD  OF  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  LIABILITIES  THE  LOWEST  SAFE 
PEOPORTION:  SPEECH  OF  MR  BENTON  ON  THE 
BECHABTEB  OF  THE  DISTBICT  BANES. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  moment— one  an  which 
the  public  mind  has  not  been  suffidently 
awakened  in  this  country,  though  well  under- 
stood and  duly  valued  in  England.  The  char- 
ters of  banks  in  the  United  States  are  usually 
drawn  on  this  principle,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
it)  shall  be  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver  before  the 
charter  shall  take  efSdcU  This  is  the  usual  pro- 
vision, without  any  obligation  on  the  bank  to 
retain  any  part  of  this  specie  after  it  gets  into 
operation;  and  this  provision  has  too  often 
proved  to  be  illusory  and  deceptive.  In  many 
cases,  the  banks  have  borrowed  the  requisite 
amount  for  a  day,  and  then  returned  it;  in 
many  other  cases,  the  proportion  of  spede, 
though  paid  up  in  good  fidth,  is  immediately 
lent  out,  or  parted  with.  The  result  to  the 
public  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases;  the 
bank  has  little  or  no  specie,  and  its  place  is 


supplied  by  the  notes  of  other  banks.  T^ 
great  vice  of  the  banking  system  in  the  United 
States  is  in  banking  upon  paper — upon  the 
paper  of  each  other — and  treating  this  paper  as 
cash.  This  icay  be  safe  among  the  banks  them- 
selves ;  it  may  enable  them  to  settle  with  one 
another,  and  to  liquidate  reciprocal  balances; 
but  to  the  public  it  is  nothing.  In  the  event 
of  a  run  upon  a  bank,  or  a  general  run  upcm  all 
banks,  it  is  q)ecie,and  not  paper,  that  is  wanted. 
It  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  which  the  public 
want,  and  must  have. 

The  motion  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Buchanan]  is  intended  to  remedy  this 
vice  in  these  District  banks ;  it  is  intended  to 
impose  an  obligation  on  these  banks  to  keep  in 
their  vaults  a  quantum  of  specie  bearing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  imme- 
diate liabilities  in  circulation  and  deposits.  The 
gentleman's  motion  is  well  intended,  but  it  is 
defective  in  two  particulars :  first,  in  requiring 
the  proportion  to  be  the  one-fourth,  instead  of 
the  one-third,  and  next,  in  making  it  a|^y  to 
the  private  deposits  only.  The  true  propor- 
tion is  one-third,  and  this  to  i^ply  to  all  the 
circulation  and  deposits,  except  those  which  are 
spedaL  This  proportion  has  heeaa.  fixed  for  a 
hundred  years  at  the  Bank  of  England;  and 
just  so  often  as  that  bank  has  fallen  below  this 
proportion,  mischief  has  occurred.  This  is  the 
sworn  opinion  of  the  present  Governor  oi  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  directors  of  that 
institution.  Before  Lord  Althorpe's  c(«miiM»e 
in  1832,  Mr.  Horsley  Pahner,  the  Governor  d 
the  Bai^  testified  in  these  words : 

"'The  average  proportion,  as  already  ob- 
served, of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bank 
thinks  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  is  at  the 
rate  of  a  uiird  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities,  including  deposits  as  well  as  issues.' 
Mr.  George  Ward  Norman,  a  director  of  the 
bank,  states  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form 
of  words.  He  says :  *  For  a  fidl  state  d  the 
circulation  and  the  deposits^  say  twenty-one 
millions  of  notes  and  six  millions  of  deposits, 
making  in  the  whole  twenty-seven  millions  of 
liabilities,  the  proper  sum  in  coin  and  bullion 
for  the  bank  to  retain  is  nine  millions.'  Thus, 
the  average  proportion  of  one-third  between  the 
specie  on  hand  and  the  circulation  and  deposits, 
must  be  considered  as  an  established  prmciple 
at  that  bank,  which  is  quite  the  largest,  and 
amongst  the  oldest — probably,  the  very  oldest 
bank  of  circulation  in  the  world." 

The  Bank  of  England  is  not  merely  required 
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to  keep  on  hand,  in  bollion,  the  one-third  d  its 
iimnediat4^  liabilities ;  it  is  boond  also  to  let  the 
oonntry  see  that  it  has,  or  has  not,  that  propor- 
tion on  band.  By  an  act  of  the  third  jear  of 
William  lY.,  it  is  required  to  make  quarterly 
puUications  of  the  ayersge  of  the  weekly  liabil- 
ities of  the  bank,  that  the  public  may  see  when- 
ever it  descends  below  the  point  of  safety. 
Here  is  the  last  of  these  publications,  which  is 
a  fiill  exemplification  of  the  rule  and  the  policy 
wfaidi  DOW  goyems  that  bank : 

Quarterly  average  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and 
assets  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  12th 
December,  1837,  to  the  6th  of  March,  1838, 
both  inclusive,  published  pursuant  to  the  act 
3  and  William  lY.,  cap.  98: 


Orculatian,  £18,600,000    Seoorities,    £22,792,900 
Depoota,         11,685,000    BnlHoo,  10,015,000 


£30,185,000 
Monk  12. 


£80,807,000 


Acoording  to  this  statement^  the  Bank  of 
England  is  now  safe ;  and,  acoordii^ly,  we  see 
that  she  is  acting  upon  the  principle  of  having 
bullian  enough,  for  she  is  shipping  gold  to  the 
United  States. 

The  proportion  in  England  is  one-third.  The 
bank  relies  up<Hi  its  debts  and  other  resources 
fbr  the  other  two-thirds,  in  the  event  of  a  run 
upon  it.  This  is  the  rule  in  that  bank  which 
baa  more  resources  than  any  other  bank  in  the 
world ;  which  is  situated  in  the  moneyed  me- 
tropoUs  of  the  world — ^the  richest  merchants  its 
debtors,  friends  and  customers— and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ei^land  its  debtor  and  backer,  and 
always  ready  to  sustun  it  with  exchequer  bills, 
and  with  every  exertion  of  its  credit  and  means. 
Siidi  a  bank,  so  situated  and  so  aided,  still 
deems  it  necessary  to  its  safety  to  keep  in  hand 
ahrays  the  one-third  in  bullion  of  the  amount 
of  its  immediate  liaMities.  Now,  if  the  propor- 
tioQ  of  ooe-third  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
■adi  a  bank,  with  such  resources,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  our  banks,  with  their  meagre  resources 
and  small  array  (k  friends,  to  be  safe  with  a 
leas  proportion? 

This  is  the  rule  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
just  as  often  as  it  has  been  departed  from,  the 
dagger  of  that  departure  has  been  proved.  It 
was  departed  from  in  1797,  when  the  proportion 
tmak  to  the  one-seventh ;  and  what  was  the  re- 
aoH?    Tbestoppageoftho  banks,  and  of  all  the 
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bank^  in  England,  and  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  for  six-and-twenty  years!  It  was 
departed  ft^m  again  about  a  year  ago,  when  the 
proportion  sunk  to  one-eighth  nearly ;  and  what 
was  the  result?  A  death  struggle  between  the 
paper  systems  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  whidi  our  system  was  sacrificed  to  save  hers. 
Her  system  was  saved  from  explosion !  but  at 
what  cost? — at  what  cost  to  us,  and  to  herself? 
— ^to  us  a  general  stoppage  of  all  the  banks  for 
twelve  months ;  to  the  English,  a  general  stag- 
nation of  business,  decline  of  manufactures,  and 
of  commerce,  much  individual  distress,  and  a 
loss  of  two  millions  sterling  of  revenue  to  the 
Grown.  The  proportion  of  one-third  may  then 
be  assumed  as  the  point  of  safety  in  the  Bank 
of  England ;  less  than  that  proportion  cannot 
be  safe  in  the  United  States.  Tet  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  proposes  less — he  proposes 
the  one-fourth ;  and  proposes  it,  not  because  he 
feels  it  to  be  the  right  proportion,  but  from 
some  feeling  of  indulgence  or  forbearance  to 
this  poor  District  Now,  I  think  that  iMa  is  a 
case  in  which  kind  feelings  can  have  no  place, 
and  that  the  point  in  question  is  one  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  compromise.  A  bank  is  a  bank, 
whether  made  in  a  district  or  a  State;  and  a 
bank  ought  to  be  safe,  whether  the  stockholders 
be  rich  or  poor.  Safety  is  the  point  umed  at, 
and  nothing  unsafe  should  be  tolerated.  There 
should  be  no  giving  and  taking  below  the  point 
of  safety.  Experienced  men  fix  upon  the  one- 
third  as  the  safe  proportion;  we  should  not, 
therefore,  take  a  less  proportion.  Would  the 
gentieman  a^k  to  let  the  water  in  the  boiler  of 
a  steamboat  sink  one  inch  lower,  when  the  ex- 
perienced captain  informed  him  that  it  had 
already  sunk  as  low  as  it  was  safe  to  go?  Cer- 
tainly not  So  of  these  banks.  One-third  is 
the  pcHnt  of  safety;  let  us  not  tamper  with 
danger  by  desoendbig  to  the  one-fourth. 

When  a  bank  stops  payment,  the  first  thing 
we  see  is  an  exposition  of  its  means,  and  a  de- 
claration of  ultimate  ability  to  pay  all  its  debts. 
This  is  nothing  to  the  holders  of  its  notes.  Im- 
mediate ability  is  the  only  ability  that  is  of  any 
avail  to  them.  The  fright  of  some,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  others,  compel  them  to  part  with 
their  notes.  Oool,  sagacious  capitalists  can 
look  to  ultimate  ability,  and  buy  up  the  notes 
from  the  necessitous  and  the  alanned.  To  them 
ultimate  ability  is  sufQcient ;  to  the  community 
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it  is  nothing.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  coromnnity  that  the  banks  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  always  on  hand  the  one-third  of 
tiieir  circulation  and  deposits;  thej  are  then 
trusted  for  two-thirds,  and  this  is  carrying 
credit  fiir  enough.  If  pressed  by  a  run,  it  is  as 
much  as  a  bank  can  do  to  make  up  the  other 
two -thirds  out  of  the  debts  due  to  her.  Three 
to  one  is  credit  enough,  and  it  is  profit  enough. 
If  a  bank  draws  interest  upon  three  dollars 
when  it  has  but  one,  this  is  eighteen  per  cent, 
and,  ought  to  content  her.  A  citizen  cannot 
lend  his  money  for  more  than  six  per  cent,  and 
cannot  the  banks  be  contented  with  eighteen  ? 
Must  they  in^^  upon  issuing  four  dollars,  or 
eyen  five,  upon  one,  so  as  to  draw  twenty-lbur 
or  thirty  per  cent ;  and  thus,  after  paying  their 
ofi9cers  vast  salaries,  and  accommodating  Mends 
with  loans  on  easy  terms,  still  make  enough 
out  of  the  business  community  to  coyer  all  ex- 
penses and  all  losses :  and  then  to  divide  larger 
profits  than  can  be  made  at  any  other  busmess  t 

The  issuing  of  currency  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignty.  The  real  sovereign  in  this  coun- 
try— ^the  government — can  only  issue  a  cur- 
rency of  the  actual  dollar :  can  only  issue  gold 
and  silver— and  each  piece  worth  its  fitce.  The 
banks  which  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  curren- 
cy issue  paper;  and  not  content  with  two  more 
dollars  out  for  one  that  is,  they  go  to  five,  ten, 
twenty — ^failing  of  course  on  the  first  run ;  and 
the  loss  falling  upon  the  holders  of  its  notes — 
and  especially  the  holders  of  the  small  notes. 

We  now  touch  a  point,  said  Mr.  B.,  vital  to 
the  safety  of  banking,  and  I  hope  it  will  neither 
be  passed  over  without  decision,  nor  decided  in 
an  erroneous  manner.  We  had  up  the  same 
question  two  years  ago,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys 
by  the  local  deposit  banks.  A  senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  moved  the 
question;  he  (Mr.  B.)  cordially  concurred  in 
it;  and  the  proportion  o£  one-fourtk  was  then 
inserted.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  seen  at  that 
time  the  testimony  of  the  governor  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England,  fixing  on  the  one- 
third  as  the  proper  proportion,  and  he  presum- 
ed that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
W.)  had  not  then  seen  it,  as  on  another  occasion 
he  quoted  it  with  i^probation,  and  stated  it  to 
be  ibe  proportion  observed  at  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.     The  proportion  of  one-fourth 


was  then  inserted  in  the  deposit  bill;  it } 
erroneous  proportion,  but  even  that  |»t>portioii 
was  not  allowed  to  stand.  After  having  been 
inserted  in  the  bill,  it  was  struck  out ;  and  it 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  fix  the  proportion.  To  this  I  then 
objected,  and  gave  my  reasons  for  it  I  was  for 
fixing  the  proportion,  because  I  held  it  vital  to 
the  safety  of  the  deposit  banks ;  I  was  against 
leaving  it  to  the  secretary,  because  it  was  a  cass 
in  which  the  inflexible  rule  of  law,  and  not  tiie 
variable  dictate  of  individual  discretion  should 
be  exercised ;  and  because  I  was  certain  that  no 
secretary  could  be  relied  upon  to  oompd  the 
banks  to  toe  the  mark^  when  Congress  itself  had 
flinched  from  the  task  of  making  them  do  it 
My  objections  were  unavailing.  The  proportion 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill ;  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  to  fix  it  was  substituted ;  and  that 
discretion  it  was  impossible  to  exercise  with 
any  effect  over  the  banks.  They  were,  that  is 
to  say,  many  of  them  were,  hr  beyond  the 
mark  then ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of 
the  Treasury  order  in  July,  1836,  there  were 
deposit  banks,  whose  proportion  of  specie  in 
hand  to  their  immediate  liabilities  was  as  one 
to  twenty,  one  to  thirty,  one  to  forty,  and  even 
one  to  fifty !  The  explosion  of  all  such  banks 
was  inevitable.  The  issuing  of  the  Treasniy 
order  improved  them  a  little :  they  began  to  in- 
crease their  specie,  and  to  diminish  their  lia- 
bilities ;  but  the  gap  was  too  wide — the  diasm 
was  too  vast  to  be  filled :  and  at  the  toodi  of 
pressure,  all  these  banks  fell  like  nine-pins! 
They  tumbled  down  in  a  heap,  and  lay  there^ 
without  the  power  of  motion,  or  scarcely  of 
breathing.  Such  was  the  consequence  of  our 
error  in  omitting  to  fix  the  proper  proportioci 
of  specie  in  hand  to  the  liabilities  of  our  deposit 
banks :  let  us  avoid  that  error  in  the  bill  now 
before  us. 


OHAPTBB   XXXII. 

THE  HOBTH  AND  THE  SOUTH :  COMPABATIVB 
PBOSPEBITY:  SOUTHERN  DIBOONTENT:  m 
TBUE  OAUSK 

To  show  the  working  of  the  federal  government 
is  the  design  of  this  Yiew-Hshow  how  things 
are  done  under  it  and  their  effects ;  that  the 
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good  may  be  approved  and  pursued,  the  evil 
condemned  and  avoided,  and  the  machine  of 
government  be  made  to  work  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  according  to  the 
wise  and  beneficent  intent  of  its  founders.  It 
thos  becomes  necessary  to  show  its  working  in 
the  two  great  Atlantic  sections,  originally  sole 
parties  to  the  Union — the  North  and  the  South 
— complained  of  for  many  years  on  one  part  as 
unequal  and  oppressive,  and  made  so  by  a 
coarse  of  federal  legislation  at  variance  with  the 
objects  of  the  confederation  and  contrary  to  the 
intent  or  the  words  of  the  constitution. 

The  writer  of  this  View  sympathized  with 
that  complaint ;  believed  it  to  be,  to  much  ex- 
tent, well  foimded  5  saw  with  concern  the  cor- 
roding effect  it  had  on  the  feelings  of  patriotic 
men  of  the  South ;  and  often  had  to  lament  that 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  own  constituents  required 
him  to  give  votes  which  his  judgment  disapprov- 
ed and  his  feelings  condemned.  This  complaint 
existed  when  he  came  into  the  Senate ;  it  had, 
In  fact,  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  at  the  time  of  the  assumption 
of  the  State  debts,  the  incorporation  of  the  first 
national  bank,  and  the  adoption  of  the  funding 
system;  all  of  which  drew  capital  firom  the 
South  to  the  North.  It  continued  to  increase ; 
and,  at  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  relates, 
it  had  reached  the  stage  of  an  organized  sec- 
tional expression  in  a  voluntary  convention  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  had  often  been  ex- 
pressed in  Congress,  and  in  the  State  legis- 
latoies,  and  habitually  in  the  discussions  of  the 
people  I  but  now  it  took  the  more  serious  form 
of  joint  action,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a 
part  of  the  States  assembling  sectionally  to 
complain  formally  of  the  unequal,  and  to  them, 
injurious  operation  of  the  common  government, 
established  by  cominon  consent  for  the  common 
good,  and  now  frustrating  its  object  by  depart- 
ii^  from  the  purposes  of  its  creatioiL  The  con- 
vention was  called  commercial,  and  properly,  as 
the  grievance  complained  of  was  m  its  root 
commercial,  and  a  ocHnmercial  remedy  was  pro- 
posed. 

It  met  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  afterwards 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  the  evil 
complained  of  and  the  remedy  proposed  were 
strongly  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
body,  and  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  Thediang- 


ed  relative  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  before  and  since  the  Union,  was  diown 
in  their  general  relative  depression  or  prosperity 
since  that  event,  and  especiaDy  in  the  reversed 
condition  of  their  respective  foreign  import 
trade.  In  the  colonial  condition  the  compari- 
son was  wholly  in  fkvor  of  the  South;  under 
the  Union  wholly  against  it  Thus,  in  the  year 
1760 — only  sixteen  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — the  foreign  imports  into  Vir- 
ginia were  £850,000  sterling,  and  into  South 
Carolina  JC555,000;  while  into  New  York 
they  were  only  £189,000,  into  Pennsylvmida 
£490,000;  and  mto  all  the  New  England  Cok>- 
nies  collectively  only  £561,000. 

These  figures  exhibit  an  immense  superiority 
of  commercial  prosperity  on  the  side  of  the 
South  in  its  colonial  state,  sadly  contrasting 
with  another  set  of  figures  exhibited  by  the 
convention  to  show  its  relative  condition  with- 
in a  few  years  after  the  Union.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1821,  the  imports  into  New  York  had 
risen  to  923,000,000~being  about  seventy  times 
its  colonial  import  at  about  an  equal  period  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  and  those 
of  South  Carolina  stood  at  $3,000,00a-which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  the 
same  that  they  were  in  1760. 

Such  was  the  difierence— -the  reversed  condi- 
tions— of  the  two  sections,  worked  between 
them  in  the  brief  space  of  two  generations — 
within  the  actual  lifetime  of  some  who  had  seen 
their  colonial  conditions.  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  did  not  stop  there,  but  brought 
down  the  comparison  (under  this  commercial 
aspect)  to  near  the  period  of  its  own  sitting — to 
the  actual  period  of  tiie  highest  manifestation 
of  Southern  discontent,  in  1832— when  it  pro- 
duced the  enactment  of  the  South  Carolina  nul- 
lifying ordinance.  At  that  time  all  the  dispro- 
portions between  the  foreign  conmierce  of  the 
two  sections  had  inordinately  increased.  The 
New  York  imports  (since  1821)  had  more  than 
doubled ;  the  Virginia  had  fellen  off  one-half; 
South  Carolina  two-thirds.  The  actual  figures 
stood :  New  York  fifty-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, Virginia  half  a  miUton,  South  Carolina  one 
million  and  a  quarter. 

This  was  a  disheartening  view,  and  rendered 
more  grievous  by  the  certainty  of  its  continua- 
tion, the  prospect  of  its  aggravation,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  South  (in  its  great  st^^les) 
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fhrniahed  the  basis  for  these  imports;  of  which 
it  received  so  small  a  share.  To  this  loss  of  its 
import  trade,  and  its  transfer  to  the  North,  the 
conyention  attributed,  as  a  primary  cause,  the 
reyersed  ccmditions  of  the  two  sections — ^the 
great  advance  of  one  in  wealth  and  improve- 
ments—the slow  progress  and  even  comparative 
decline  of  the  other ;  and,  with  some  allowance 
for  the  operation  of  natural  or  inherent  causes, 
referred  the  effect  to  a  course  of  federal  l^isla- 
tion  unwarranted  b j  the  grants  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  objects  of  the  Union,  which  sub- 
tracted capital  firom  one  section  and  accumu- 
lated it  in  the  other : — ^protective  tariff  mtemal 
improvements^  pensions,  national  debt,  two  nar 
tional  banks,  the  funding  system  and  the  paper 
system;  the  multiplication  of  ofSces,  proflise 
and  extravagant  expenditure,  the  conversion  of 
a  limited  into  an  ahnost  unlimited  government ; 
and  the  substitution  of  power  and  splendor  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  simple  and  economi- 
cal administration  of  that  part  of  their  affidrs 
which  required  a  general  head. 

These  were  the  points  of  compliant — abuses — 
which  had  led  to  the  collection  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  chiefly  levied  on  the  products  of  one 
section  of  the  Union  and  mainly  disbursed  in 
another.  So  far  as  northern  advantages  were 
the  result  of  fair  legislation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  all  discontent 
or  complaint  was  disclaimed.  All  knew  that 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  North  Ibr  navi- 
gation would  give  it  the  advantage  in  foreign 
commerce ;  but  it  was  not  expected  that  these 
&cilities  would  operate  a  monopoly  on  one  side 
and  an  extinction  on  the  other;  nor  was  that 
consequence  allowed  to  be  the  effect  of  these 
advantages  alone,  but  was  charged  to  a  course 
of  legislation  not  warranted  by  the  objects  of 
the  Union,  or  the  terms  of  Uie  constitution, 
which  created  it.  To  this  course  of  legislation 
was  attributed  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
the  North,  which  had  enabled  that  section  to 
monopolize  the  foreign  commerce  which  was 
founded  upon  southern  exports ;  to  cover  one 
part  with  wealth  while  the  other  was  impover- 
ished ;  and  to  make  the  South  tributary  to  the 
North,  and  suppliant  to  it  Ibr  a  small  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Unhappily  there  was  some  foundation  for 
this  view  of  the  case ;  and  in  this  lies  the  root 
of  the  discontent  of  the  South  and  its  dissatis- 


&ction  with  the  Union,  although  it  may  break 
out  upon  another  point  It  is  in  this  belief  of 
an  incompatibility  of  interest,  from  the  pervert* 
ed  working  of  the  federal  government,  that  lies 
the  root  of  southern  discontent^  and  which 
constitutes  the  danger  to  the  Union,  and  whidi 
statesmen  should  confront  and  grapple  with; 
and  not  in  any  danger  to  slave  property,  which 
has  continued  to  aggrandize  in  value  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  cry  of  danger,  and  is  now 
of  greater  price  than  ever  was  known  before ; 
and  such  as  our  ancestors  would  have  deemed 
fikbulous.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Madison  knew 
this— knew  where  the  danger  to  the  Union  lay, 
when,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last 
of  his  life,  and  under  the  anguish  of  painful  mis- 
givings, he  wrote  (what  is  more  fully  set  out  in 
the  previous  volume  of  this  work)  these  por^ 
teutons  words : 

"  TVie  visible  susceptibility  to  the  contagion 
of  nullification  in  the  Southern  States,  the 
symfpathy  arising  from  known  causes,  and 
the  inciucated  impression  of  a  permanent  in- 
cortwatibUity  of  interest  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  power  of 
popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions, to  unite  th^  South,  on  some  critical  oo 
casion^  in  some  course  of  action  of  which  nul- 
lification may  be  the  first  step,  secession  the 
second,  and  a  farewell  separation  the  last?'* 

So  viewed  the  evil,  and  in  his  last  days,  the 
great  surviving  founder  of  the  Union — seeini^ 
as  he  did,  in  this  inculcated  impression  of  a  per- 
manent incompatibility  of  interest  between  the 
two  sections,  the  fulcrum  or  point  of  support^ 
on  which  disunion  could  rest  its  lever,  and  par- 
ricidal hands  build  its  schemes.  What  has 
been  published  in  the  South  and  adverted  to  in 
this  View  gbes  to  show  that  an  incompatibility 
of  interest  between  the  two  secticms,  thoo^ 
not  inherent,  has  been  produced  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  government — ^not  its  fidr  and  le- 
gitimate, but  its  perverted  and  unequal  work- 
ing. 

This  is  the  evil  which  statesmen  should  see 
and  provide  agunst.  Separation  is  no  remedy ; 
exclusion  of  Northern  vessels  from  South^n 
ports  is  no  remedy;  but  is  disunion  itself — 
and  upon  the  very  point  which  caused  the 
Union  to  be  formed.  Regulation  of  commerce 
between  the  States,  and  with  foreign  nations, 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
Break  that  regulation,  and  the  Union  is  broken; 
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and  the  brdcen  puts  oonyerted  mto  antagonist 
nations,  with  causes  enongh  of  dissension  to 
engender  perpetual  wars,  and  inflame  incessant 
animosities.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  right 
woridng  of  the  constitntion;  in  the  cessation 
of  uneqnal  legislation ;  in  the  reduction  of  the 
inordinate  expenses  of  the  goyemment ;  in  its 
return  to  the  simple,  limited,  and  economical 
macdiine  it  was  intended  to  be ;  and  in  the  reyi- 
Tal  of  fraternal  feelmgs,  and  respect  for  each 
other's  rights  and  just  complaints;  which  woold 
return  of  themselves  when  the  real  caose  of  dis- 
content was  remoyed. 

The  conventions  of  Angosta  and  Charleston 
proposed  thdr  remedy  for  the  Southern  depres- 
sion, and  the  comparatiye  decay  of  which  they 
complained.  It  was  a  fiur  and  patriotic  reme- 
dy— that  of  becoming  their  own  exporters,  and 
opening  a  direct  trade  in  their  own  staples  be- 
tween Southern  and  foreign  ports.  It  was  re- 
commended— attempted— failed.  Superior  ad- 
Tantages  for  navigation  in  the  North — greater 
aptitude  of  its  people  for  commerce — established 
course  of  business — accumulated  capital — con- 
tinued unequal  legislation  in  Congress ;  and  in- 
creasing expenditures  of  the  government,  diie^ 
ly  disbursed  in  the  North,  and  defect  of  seamen 
in  the  South  (for  mariners  cannot  be  made  of 
slaves),  all  c(»nbined  to  retain  the  foreign  trade 
in  the  channel  which  had  absorbed  it ;  and  to 
increase  it  there  with  the  increasing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  still 
fiifiter  increasing  extravagance  and  profusion 
of  the  government.  And  now,  at  this  period 
(1855)3  the  foreign  imports  at  New  York  are 
9195,000,000 ;  at  Boston  $58,000,000 ;  in  Yir- 
gmia  91,250,000;  in  South  Carolina  $1,750,000. 

This  is  what  the  dry  and  naked  figures  show. 
To  the  memory  and  imagination  it  is  worse ; 
for  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  Colonies  that  the 
South  had  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and  hi^jn- 
ness,  of  power  and  opulence ;  that  a  rich  popu- 
lation covered  the  land,  dispensing  a  baronial 
hospitality,  and  difEusing  the  felicity  which 
themselves  enjoyed ;  that  all  was  life,  and  joy, 
and  affluence  then.  And  this  tradition  was  not 
without  similitude  to  the  reality,  as  this  writer 
can  testify ;  for  he  was  old  enough  to  have  seen 
(after  the  Revolution)  the  still  surviving  state 
of  Southern  colonial  manners,  when  no  travel- 
ler was  allowed  to  go  to  a  tavern,  but  was 
banded  over  from  fiimily  to  fiunily  through  en- 


tire States ;  when  holidays  were  days  of  festivi- 
ty and  expectation,  long  prepared  for,  and  cele- 
brated by  master  and  slave  with  music  and 
feasting,  and  great  ooncoorse  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives ;  when  gold  was  kept  in  desks  or  diests 
(after  the  down&ll  of  continental  paper)  and 
weighed  in  scales,  and  lent  to  neighbors  for 
short  terms  without  note,  interest^  witness,  or 
secority;  and  on  bond  and  land  security  for 
long  yean  and  lawful  usance :  and  when  pet^ 
litigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  required 
a  fine  of  forly  pounds  of  tobacco  to  make  a  man 
serve  as  constable. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  was  now  seen  and  foh, 
— ^not  to  the  whole  extent  which  fimoy  or  policy 
painted — ^but  to  extent  enough  to  constitute  a 
reverse,  and  to  make  a  contrast,  and  to  excite 
the  regrets  which  the  memory  of  past  joys  never 
fkils  to  awakfflL  A  real  change  had  come,  and 
this  change,  the  efiect  of  many  causes,  was  wholly 
attributed  to  one — ^the  unequal  working  of  the 
Federal  Government — which  gave  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Union  to  the  North,  and  all  its  bur- 
dens to  the  South.  And  that  was  the  point  on 
which  Southern  discontent  broke  out— on  which 
it  openly  rested  until  1835 ;  when  it  was  shiftBd 
to  the  danger  of  slave  property. 

Separation  is  no  remedy  for  these  evils^  but 
the  parent  of  fkr  greater  than  either  just  discon- 
tent or  restless  ambition  would  fly  from.  To 
the  South  the  Union  is  a  political  blessing ;  to 
the  North  it  is  both  a  political  and  a  pecuniary 
blessing ;  to  both  it  should  be  a  social  blessing. 
Both  sections  should  cherish  it,  and  the  North 
most  The  story  of  the  boy  that  killed  the 
goose  that  hud  the  golden  egg  every  day,  that 
he  might  get  all  the  eggs  at  once,  was  a  fkUe ; 
but  the  Northern  man  who  could  promote  sepa- 
ration by  any  course  of  wrong  to  the  South 
would  convert  that  fiible  into  history — lus  own 
history — and  conunit  a  folly,  in  a  mere  profit 
and  loss  point  of  view,  of  which  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent except  in  fiible. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PBOGRESS  OF  THE  SLAVEBY  AGITATION:  MB. 
0ALH0UN»8  APPBOVAL  OF  THE  MIB80UBI  OOM- 
PBOMIBK 

This  portentous  agitation,  destined  to  act  so 
seriouslj  on  the  hurmonj,  and  possibly  on  the 
stability  of  the  Union,  requires  to  be  noted  in 
its  different  stages,  that  responsibility  may  fol- 
low culpability,  and  the  judgment  of  history  fidl 
where  it  is  due,  if  a  deplorable  calamity  is  made 
to  come  out  of  it.  In  this  point  of  yiew  the 
movements  for  and  against  slavery  in  the  session 
of  18d7-'38  deserve  to  be  noted,  as  of  disturbing 
effect  at  the  time ;  and  as  having  acquired  new 
Importance  from  subsequent  events.  Early  in 
the  session  a  memorial  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  from  the  General  AssemUy  of  Vermont, 
remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  ^e  United  States,  and  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
followed  by  many  petitions  from  citizens  and 
societies  in  the  Northern  States  to  the  same 
effect ;  and,  fhrther,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories— for  the  abolition  of  the'skve 
trade  between  the  States — and  for  the  exclusion 
of  future  slave  States  from  the  Union. 

There  was  but  little  in  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  to  excite  an  anti-slavery  feel- 
ing, or  to  excuse  these  disturbing  applications 
to  Congress.  There  was  no  slave  territory  at 
that  time  but  that  of  Florida;  and  to  ask  to 
abolish  slavery  there,  where  it  had  existed  from 
the  discovery  of  the  continent,  or  to  make  its 
continuance  a  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  State 
when  ready  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
thus  form  a  free  State  in  the  rear  of  all  the  great 
slave  States,  was  equivalent  to  praying  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  Texas,  if  annexed,  would 
be  south  of  36^  30',  and  its  character,  in  relation 
to  slavery,  would  be  fixed  by  the  Missouri  ^com- 
promise line  of  1820.  The  skve  trade  between 
the  States  was  an  afiair  of  the  States,  with  which 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so 
long  as  it  existed  in  the  adjacent  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  was  a  point  of  policy  in 
which  every  Congress,  and  every  administra- 
tion,  had  concurred  from  the  formation  of  the 


Union ;  and  in  which  there  was  never  a  more 
decided  concurrence  than  at  present 

The  petitioners  did  not  live  in  any  Territory, 
State,  or  district  subject  to  slavery.  They  felt 
none  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complained — 
were  answerable  for  none  of  the  supposed  sin 
which  they  denounced — ^were  living  under  a 
general  government  which  acknowledged  prop- 
erty in  slaves— and  had  no  right  to  disturb  the 
rights  of  the  owner :  and  tiiey  committed  a 
cruelty  upon  the  slave  by  the  additional  rigors 
^diich  their  pernicious  interference  brought 
upon  him. 

The  subject  of  the  petitions  was  disagreeable 
in  itself;  the  language  in  which  they  were 
couched  was  offensive ;  and  the  wantonness  of 
their  presentation  aggravated  a  proceeding  sufS- 
ciently  provoking  in  the  dvilest  form  in  which 
it  could  be  conducted.  Many  petitions  were  in 
the  same  words,  bearing  internal  evidence  of 
concert  among  their  signers ;  many  were  signed 
by  women,  Whose  proper  sphere  was  far  from 
the  field  of  l^islation ;  all  united  in  a  common 
purpose,  which  bespoke  community  of  origin, 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  general  direction. 
Every  presentation  gave  rise  to  a  question  and 
debate,  in  which  sentiments  and  feelings  were 
expressed  and  consequences  predicted,  which  it 
was  painful  to  hear.  While  almost  every  sena- 
tor condemned  these  petitions,  and  the  sinrit  in 
which  they  originated,  and  the  language  in  which 
they  were  couched,  and  considered  them  as 
tending  to  no  practical  olject,  and  only  calcu- 
lated to  make  dissension  and  irritation,  there 
were  others  who  took  them  in  a  graver  sense, 
and  considered  them  as  leading  to  the  inevitable 
separation  of  the  States.  In  this  sense  Mr. 
Calhoun  said : 

*'He  had  foreseen  what  this  subject  would 
come  to.  He  knew  its  origin,  and  that  it  lay 
deeper  than  was  supposed.  It  grew  out  of  a 
spirit  of  fenaticism  which  was  daily  increasing, 
and,  if  not  met  in  limine^  would  by  and  by  dis- 
solve this  Union.  It  was  particularly  our  duty 
to  keep  the  matter  out  of  the  Senate— out  of  the 
halls  of  the  National  Legislature.  These  fenatics 
were  interfering  with  what  they  had  no  right 
Grant  the  reception  of  these  petitions^  and  you 
will  next  be  asked  to  act  on  them.  He  was  for 
no  conciliatory  course,  no  temporizing ;  instead 
of  yielding  one  inch,  he  would  rise  in  opposition ; 
and  he  hoped  every  man  from  the  South  would 
stand  by  him  to  put  down  this  growing  eviL 
There  was  but  one  question  that  would  ever 
destroy  this  Union,  kdiI  that  was  involved  in 
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this  prindple.  Yes;  thk  was  potent  enough 
for  it,  and  most  be  early  arrested  if  the  Union 
was  to  be  pr^ryed.  A  man  must  see  little 
into  what  is  going  on  if  he  did  not  perceive  that 
this  spirit  was  growing,  and  that  the  rising 
generation  was  burning  more  strongly  imbned 
with  it.  It  was  not  to  be  stoi^)ed  by  reports 
on  paper,  but  by  action,  and  very  decided  ac- 
tion." 

The  question  which  occupied  the  Senate  was 
as  to  the  most  judicious  mode  of  treating  these 
memorials,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  evil 
effects:  and  that  was  entirely  a  question  of 
policy,  on  which  senators  disagreed  who  con- 
curred in  the  main  object.    Some  deemed  it 
most  advisable  to  receive  and  consider  the  pe- 
titions— ^to   refer   them  to  a  committee — and 
subject   them  to  the   adverse   report  which 
they  would  be  sure  to  receive;  as  had  been 
done  with  the  Quakers'  petitions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government     Others  deemed 
it  preferable  to  refuse  to  receive  them.     The 
objection  urged  to  this  latter  course  was,  that 
it  would   mix  up  a  new  question  with  the 
slaveiy  agitation  which  would  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  many  who  did  not  cooperate  with 
the  Abolitionists — the  question  of  the  right  of 
petition ;  ahd  that  this  new  question,  miziipg 
with  the  other,  might  swell  the  number  of  pe- 
titioners, keep  up  the  applications  to  Congress, 
and  perpetuate  an  agitation  which  would  other- 
wise soon  die  out    Mr.  Clat^  and  many  others 
were  of  this  opinion ;  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
friends  thought  otherwise ;  and  the  result  was, 
so  far  as  it  concerned  the  petitions  of  individuals 
and  societies,  what  it  had  previously  been — a 
half-way  measure  between  reception  and  rejec- 
tion— ^a  motion  to  lay  the  question  of  reception 
on  the  table.    This  motion,  precluding  all  dis- 
cussion, got  rid  of  the  petitions  quietiy,  and 
kept  debate  out  of  the  Senate.     In  the  case 
of  the  memorial  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
the  proceeding  was  slightiy  different  in  fonn^ 
but  the  same  in  substance.     As  the  act  of  a 
State,  the  memorial  was  received;  but  after 
reception  was  laid  on  the  table.    Thus  all  the 
memorials  and  petitions  were  disposed  of  by 
th^  Senate  in  a  way  to  accomplish  the  two-fold 
object,  first,  of  avoiding  discussion ;  and,  next, 
condemning  the  object  of  the  petitioners.    It 
was  accomplishing  all  that  the  South  asked; 
and  if  the  subject  had  rested  at  that  point,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  tins 


session,  on  the  slavery  agitation,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  sessions  about  that  period:  but 
the  sulject  was  revived ;  and  in  a  way  to  force 
discussion,  and  to  constitute  a  point  for  the  re- 
trospect of  history. 

Every  memorial  and  petition  had  been  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  senators 
from  the  slaveholding  States ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
deemed  it  due  to  those  States  to  go  further,  and 
to  obtain  from  the  Senate  declarations  which 
should  cover  all  the  questions  of  fidderal  power 
over  the  institution  of  slavery :  although  he 
had  just  said  that  paper  reports  would  do 
no  good.  For  that  purpose,  he  submitted  a 
series  of  resolves — six  in  number — ^which  de- 
rive their  importance  from  their  coII^MuriBon, 
or  rather  contrast,  with  others  on  the  same 
subject  presented  by  him  in  the  Senate  ten 
years  later;  and  which  have  given  birth  to 
doctrines  and  proceedings  which  have  greatly 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  pal- 
pably endangered  its  stability.  The  six  reso- 
lutions of  this  period  ('37-'38)  undertook  to 
define  the  whole  extent  of  the  power  dele- 
gated by  the  States  to  the  federal  government 
on  the  subject  of  slaveiy ;  to  specify  the  acts 
which  would  exceed  that  power ;  and  to  show 
the  consequences  of  doing  any  thing  not  author- 
ized to  be  done— always  ending  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  first  four  of  these  related 
to  the  States ;  about  which,  there  being  no  dis- 
pute, there  was  no  debate.  The  sixth,  without 
naming  Texas,  was  prospective,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  case  which  might  include  her  annexa- 
tion ;  and  was  laid  upon  the  table  to  make  way 
for  an  express  resolution  from  Mr.  Preston  on 
the  same  subject  The  fifth  related  to  the  ter- 
ritories, and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  the  only  one  which  excited  attention,  or  has 
left  a  surviving  interest   It  was  in  these  words : 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  intermeddling  of  anr 
State,  or  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District,  or  any  of  the  territo- 
ries, on  the  ground  or  under  the  pretext  that  it 
is  immoral  or  sinfbl,  or  the  passage  of  any  act 
or  measure  of  Congress  with  that  view,  would 
be  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  mstitu- 
tions  of  all  the  slaveholding  States." 

The  dogma  of  ^no  power  in  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in  terri- 
tories" had  not  been  invented  at  that  time; 
and,  of  course,  was  not  asserted  in  this  resolve, 
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intended  by  its  author  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  federal  l^slatiye  power  on  the  subject 
The  resolve  went  upon  the  existence  of  the 
power,  and  deprecated  its  abuse.  It  put  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories  into 
the  same  category,  both  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  and  the  consequences  to  result  from  the 
intermeddling  of  States  or  citizens,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  any  act  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery 
in  either ;  and  this  was  admitting  the  power  in 
the  territory,  as  in  the  District ;  where  it  is  an 
express  grant  in  the  grant  of  all  legislative 
power.  The  intermeddling  and  the  legislation 
were  deprecated  in  both  solely  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency.  Mr.  Clay  believed  this  inexpe- 
diency to  rest  upon  different  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  territory  of  Florida — the  only 
territory  in  which  slavery  then  existed,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolution  could  apply.  He 
was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  either  of  these  places,  but  believed 
that  a  different  reason  should  be  given  for  each, 
founded  in  their  respective  circumstances ;  and, 
therefore,  submitted  an  amendment,  consisting 
oi  two  resolutions — one  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict, the  other  to  the  territoiy.  In  stating 
the  reasons  why  slavery  should  not  be  abol- 
ished in  Florida,  he  quoted  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  of  1820.  This  was  objected  to  by 
other  senators,  on  the  ground  that  that  line  did 
not  apply  to  Florida^  and  that  her  case  was  com- 
plete without  it  Of  that  opinion  was  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  clause  was  strode  out  This  gave 
Mr.  Calhoun  occasion  to  speak  of  that  com- 
promise, and  of  his  own  course  in  relation  to  it; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  himself  to 
have  been  favorable  to  that  memorable  measure 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  but  opposed  to  it 
now,  from  having  experienced  its  ill  effects  in 
encouraging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism : 

^  He  was  glad  that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  referred  to  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  been  struck  out  He  was  not  a  member  of 
Congress  when  that  compromise  was  made,  but 
it  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  his  impressions 
were  in  its  &vor ;  but  it  is  equally  due  to  it  to 
atkj  that,  with  his  present  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  spirit  which  then,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  disclose  itself,  he  had  entirely  changed 
hu  opinion.  He  now  believed  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  measure,  and  that  it  has  done  mudi 
to  rouse  into  action  the  present  spirit  Had  it 
then  been  met  with  uncompromising  opposition, 
such  as  a  then  distinguished  and  sagacious 


member  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
no  more,  opposed  to  it,  abolition  might  h&Te 
been  croshed  for  ever  in  its  birth.  He  then 
thought  of  Mr.  Randolph  as,  he  doubts  noc^ 
many  think  of  him  now  who  have  not  taHj 
looked  into  this  subject,  that  he  was  too  nn- 
vielding — ^too  uncompromising^too  impractica- 
ble; but  he  had  been  taught  his  error,  and  tooik 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  it" 

This  declaration  is  explidt  It  is  made  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  and  as  due  to  justice.  It  is  a 
dedaration  spontaneously  made,  not  an  admiS' 
sion  obtamed  on  interrogatories.  It  shows 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  the  compro- 
mise at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  and  had  BiDoe 
changed  his  opinions — *^  entirely  changed''  them, 
to  use  his  own  words — ^not  on  constitotioiyJ, 
but  expedient  grounds.  He  had  changed  npoa 
experience,  and  upon  seeing  the  dangerous  eflBKts 
of  the  measure.  He  had  been  taught  his  error, 
and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging  it  He 
blamed  Mr.  Randolph  then  for  having  been  too 
uncompromising;  but  now  thought  him  sag*- 
dous;  and  believed  that  if  the  measure  had 
met  with  uncompromising  opposition  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  crushed  for  ever  the  spirit 
of  abolitionism.  All  these  are  reasons  of  expe- 
diency, derived  from  after-experience,  and  ex- 
dudes  the  idea  of  any  constitutional  objection. 
The  establishment  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  was  the  highest  possible  exercise  of  kgis- 
lative  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  a 
territory.  It  abolished  it  where  it  legally  ex- 
isted. It  for  ever  forbid  it  where  it  had  legally 
existed  for  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  the  great  opponent  of  the  comprcnnise.  Ha 
gave  its  fHends  all  theur  trouble.  It  was  then 
he  applied  the  phrase,  so  annoying  and  destmo- 
tive  to  its  northern  supporters — ^  dough  fitoe," 
— a  phrase  which  did  them  more  harm  than 
the  best-reasoned  speech.  AU  the  fHends  of 
the  compromise  blamed  his  impracticable  op- 
position ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  joining  in  that 
blame,  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  cor- 
dial fHends  of  the  measure.  This  abolition 
and  prohibition  extended  over  an  area  large 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  States ;  and  of  all 
this  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  in  favor ;  and  now 
had  nothing  but  reasons  of  expediency,  and 
they  ex  post  facto,  against  it  His  expressed 
belief  now  was,  that  the  measure  was  dangerous 
— he  does  not  say  unconstitutional,  but  danger* 
ous — and  this  corresponds  with  the  terms  of  Ids 
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Mioliitioii  tben  sdbmitted;  which  makes  the 
intcrmecMling  to  abolish  sUverj  in  the  District 
or  territorieB,  or  any  act  or  measure  of  Congress 
to  that  effect)  a  "dangerons"  attadc  on  the  in- 
stitations  of  the  slayeholding  States.  Certainly 
the  idea  of  the  nnconstitationalitj  of  such  legis- 
lation bad  not  then  entered  Us  head.  The  sub- 
stitute resolTO  of  Mr.  Clay  differed  from  that 
ni  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  changing  the  word  "  inter- 
meddliiig"  to  ihtkt  of  "  interference ;"  and  oon- 
fiiBiig  that  word  to  the  conduct  of  citizens,  and 
making  the  abortion  or  attempted  abolition  of 
slaTery  in  the  District  an  injury  to  its  own  in- 
habitants as  well  as  to  the  States ;  and  placing 
Its  protection  under  the  faith  implied  in  accept- 
or its  cession  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It 
was  in  tiiese  words : 

^  That  the  interference  by  the  dtizens  of  any 
of  the  States,  with  the  Tiew  to  the  abolition  cSt 
aUvery  in  this  District,  is  oidangering  the  rights 
»ad  security  of  the  people  of  thb  District;  aiMi 
that  anj  act  or  measure  of  Congress,  designed 
to  abolish  slayeij  in  this  District,  would  be  a 
▼iolAtion  of  the  fiuth  implied  in  the  cesttons  by 
the  States  of  Yiiginia  and  Maryland — i^  just 
cause  of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
States — and  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  ten- 
doicy  to  disturb  and  endanger  the  Union." 

The  TOte  on  the  final  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion was: 

"Ykas— Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Black,  Brown,  Buchanan.  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
Alabama,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Thomas  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Nicholas,  Niles, 
KorreU,  Franklin  Pierce,  Preston,  Rires,  Roane, 
Bobineon,  Serier,  Smith,  of  ConnectioutStrange, 
TaQmadge,  Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young. 

"Nats  — Messrs.  DstIb.  Knight  McKean, 
Morris,  Prentiss,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Swifl^  Web- 


The  second  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay  applied  U}< 
daBforj  in  a  territory  where  it  existed,  and  de- 
precated any  attempt  to  abolish  it  in  such  ter- 
ritory, as  alarming  to  the  slaye  States,  and  as 
▼iolatitm  of  frith  towards  its  inhabitants,  unless 
they  asked  it;  and  in  derogation  of  its  right  to 
decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  itself  when 
erected  into  a  State.  This  resolution  was  in- 
tended to  coyer  the  case  of  Florida,  and  ran 
thus: 

*^  Resolved,  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slareiT  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  in  whidi  it  exists  would  create  serious 


alarm  and  just  ai^rehension  in  the  States  sus- 
taining that  domestic  institution,  and  would  be 
a  violation  of  good  fiuth  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  any  such  territoiy  who  have  been  permitted 
to  settle  with,  and  liold,  slaves  therein ;  because 
the  people  (^  any  such  territory  have  not  asked 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  therein ;  and  because, 
when  any  such  territory  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  the  people  thereof  shall 
be  entitled  to  decide  that  question  exclusively 
for  thcDiselves." 


And  the  vote  upon  it 


^YsAs  — Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Cl^,  of 
Alabama,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden,  Cuth- 
bert, Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard,  King,  Lump- 
kin, Lyon,  Merrick,  Nicholas,  r^iles,  Norvell, 
Franklm  Fierce,  Preston,  Rives,  Roane,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut  Strange 
Tipton;  Walker,  T^Tiite,  Williams,  Wright,  and 
Young. 

"Nats  — Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton,  Davi^ 
Knight,  McKean,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Smith,  of 
Induna,  Swift^  and  Webster." 

The  few  senators  who  voted  against  both 
resolutions  chiefly  did  so  for  reasons  wholly  un- 
connected with  their  merits;  some  because 
opposed  to  any  declarations  on  the  subject,  as 
abstract  and  inoperative;  others  because  they 
dissented  from  the  reasons  expressed,  and  pre- 
ferred others :  and  the  senators  from  Delaware 
(a  slave  State)  because  they  had  a  nullification 
odor  about  them,  as  first  introduced.  Mr. 
Calhoun  voted  for  both,  not  in  preference  to  his 
own,  but  as  agreeing  to  them  after  they  had 
been  preferred  by  the  Senate;  and  so  gave  his 
recorded  assent  to  the  doctrines  they  contain- 
ed. Both  admit  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  existence  of  slaveiy  both  in 
the  district  and  the  territories,  but  deprecate  its 
abolition  where  it  existed  for  reasons  of  high  ex- 
pediency :  and  in  this  view  it  is  believed  nearly 
the  entire  Senate  concurred ;  and  quite  the  en- 
tire Senate  on  the  constitutional  point — there 
being  no  reference  to  that  point  in  any  part  of 
the  debates.  Mr.  Webster  probably  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  most  of  those  voting  with  him,  as 
well  as  lus  own,  when  he  said : 

"  K  the  resolutions  set  forth  that  all  domestic 
institutions,  except  so  far  as  the  constitution 
might  interfere,  and  any  intermeddling  there- 
with by  a  State  or  individual,  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  confederacy,  and  was  thereby 
iUegal  and  unjust,  he  would  give  them  his  hearty 
and  cheerful  support;  and  would  do  so  still  if 
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the  senator  from  South  Carolina  would  consent 
to  such  an  amen<hnent;  but  in  their  present 
form  he  must  give  his  vote  against  them." 

The  general  feeling  of  the  Senate  was  that  of 
entire  repugnance  to  the  whole  mpvement — that 
of  the  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  on  the  other. 
The  former  were  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  in  a  way 
to  rebuke,  as  well  as  to  condemn  ^eir  presenta- 
tion ;  that  is  to  saj,  bj  motions  (sustained  by  the 
body)  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  The  resolutions 
could  not  so  easily  be  disposed  o^  especially 
as  their  mover  earnestly  demanded  discussion, 
spoke  at  large,  and  often,  himself;  "  and  desired 
to  make  the  question,  on  their  rejection  or  adop- 
tion, a  test  question."  They  were  abstract,  lead- 
ing to  no  result,  made  discussion  where  silence 
was  desirable,  frustrated  the  design  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  refusing  to  discuss  the  abolition  petitiona 
gaye  them  an  importance  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled,  promoted  agitation,  embarrassed 
friendly  senators  from  the  North,  placed  some 
in  false  positions ;  and  brought  animadversions 
from  many.    Thus,  Mr.  Buchanan : 

^  I  cannot  believe  that  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  taken  the  best  course  to  attain 
these  results  (quieting  agitation).  This  is  the 
great  centre  of  agitation ;  from  this  capital  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  Union.  I  therefore  de- 
precate a  protracted  discussion  of  the  question 
here.  It  can  do  no  good,  but  toaj  do  much 
hum,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  The 
senators  from  Delaware,  although  representing 
a  slaveholding  State,  have  voted  against  these 
resolutions  l^cause,  in  their  opinion,  they  can 
detect  in  them  the  poison  of  nullification.  Now, 
I  can  see  no  such  thing  in  them^  and  am  ready 
to  avow  in  the  main  they  contam  nothing  but 
correct  political  principles,  to  which  I  am  de- 
voted. But  what  then  ?  These  senators  are 
placed  in  a  &lse  position,  and  are  compelled  to 
vote  against  resolutions  the  object  of  which  they 
heartilv  approve.  Again,  my  friend,  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wall),  votes  against 
them  because  they  are  political  abstractions  of 
which  he  thinks  the  Senate  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance,  although  he  is  as  much  opposed  to 
al^lition,  and  as  willing  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  South  as  any  senator  upon 
this  floor.  Other  senators  believe  the  right  of 
petition  has  been  endangered;  and  until  that 
has  been  established  they  will  not  vote  for  any 
resolutions  on  the  subject.  Thus  we  stand: 
and  those  of  us  in  the  North  who  must  sustain 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  are  forced  into  false  posi- 
tions. Abolition  thus  acquires  force  by  bring- 
ing to  its  aid  the  r^ht  of  petition,  and  the 
hostility  which  exists  at  the  North  against  the 


doctrines  of  nullification.  It  is  in  vain  to  saj 
that  these  prinm>les  aze  not  really  invcdved  m 
the  question.  This  may  be,  and  in  my  opinion 
is,  true  ;  but  why,  by  our  conduct  here,  should 
we  afford  the  abolitionists  such  plausible  pre- 
texts? The  hd  is,  and  it  cannot  be  dis^oised, 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Northern  States  who  have 
determined  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  slave 
States  at  every  hazard  are  placed  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing situation.  We  are  almost  literally 
between  two  fires.  Whilst  in  front  we  are 
assailed  by  the  abolitionists,  our  own  friends  in 
the  South  are  constantly  driving  us  into  posi- 
tions where  their  enemies  and  our  enemies  may 
gain  important  advantages." 

And  thus  Mr.  Crittenden: 

''  K  the  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  pro- 
duce peace,  and  allay  excitement,  it  appeared  to 
him  tnat  tney  were  not  very  likely  to  aooom- 
plish  such  a  purpose.  More  vague  and  general 
abstractions  could  hardly  have  been  broo^ 
forward,  and  they  were  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce agitation  and  stir  up  discontent  and  bad 
blood  Sian  to  do  any  good  whatever.  Such  he 
knew  was  the  geneitd  opinion  of  Southern  men, 
few  of  whom,  however  they  assented  to  the  ab- 
stractions, approved  of  this  method  of  agitating 
the  subject  The  mover  of  these  resolutions 
relies  mainly  on  two  points  to  carry  the  S^iate 
with  him :  first,  he  reiterates  the  cry  of  daneer 
to  the  Union ;  and,  next,  that  if  he  is  not  rol- 
lowed  in  this  movement  he  urges  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  It 
is  possible  the  gentleman  may  be  mistaken.  It 
possibly  might  not  be  exactly  true  that^  to  save 
the  Umon,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  him.  Ob 
the  contrary,  some  were  of  opinion,  and  he  for 
one  was  much  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  view, 
that  to  follow  the  distinguished  mover  of  these 
resolutions — to  pursue  the  course  of  irritation, 
agitation,  and  intimidation  which  he  chalkea 
out — ^would  be  the  very  best  and  surest  method 
that  could  be  chalked  out  to  destroy  this  great 
and  happy  Union." 

And  thus  Mr.  Clay : 

"  The  series  of  resolutions  under  consideratkm 
has  been  introduced  by  the  senator  firom  Soath 
Carolina,  after  he  and  other  senators  frt>m  the 
South  had  deprecated  discussion  on  the  delicate 
subject  to  which  they  relate.  They  have  occa- 
sioned much  discussion,  in  which  hitherto  I 
have  not  participated.  I  hope  that  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  resolutions  may  be  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement which  unhappily  prevails  in  respect  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  but  I  confess  that, 
taken  altogether,  and*  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances,  and  especially  considering  the 
manner  in  which  their  author  has  pressed  them 
on  the  Senate,  I  fear  that  they  wUl  have  the 
opposite  effect ;  and  particularly  at  the  North; 
that  they  may  increase  and  exasperate  instead 
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of  Hifniniflhrng  and  assuaging  the  flTigtiTtg  agita- 
tion.'' 

And  ^ns  Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina : 

''His  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the 
resohttions  were  that  they  allowed  ground  for 
discussion ;  and  that  the  subject  ou^t  never  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  legislatfre 
assembly,  was  always  to  be  taken  for  granted 
by  the  South  5  and  what  would  abstract  propo- 
sitions of  this  nature  effect  ?  " 

And  thus  Mr.  Strange,  of  North  Carolina : 

"What  did  thev  set  forth  but  abstract  prin- 
ciples, to  which  the  South  had  again  and  again 
certified  ?    What  bulwark  of  defence  was  need- 
ed stronger  than  the  constitution  itself  ?    Every 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  South  only  gave 
additional  strength  to  her  opponents.      The 
wisest,  nay,  the  only  safe,  course  was  to  remaui 
quiet,  though  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
sist all  aggression.     Questions  like  this  only 
tended  to  excite  angry  feelings.    The  senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  charged 
him  with  ^ preaching^  to  one  side.    Perhaps 
he  had  sermonized  too  lone  for  the  patience  of 
the  Senate ;  but  then  he  had  preached  to  all 
sides.    It  was  the  agitation  of  the  question  in 
any  form,  or  shape,  wat  rendered  it  dangerous. 
Agitating  this  question  in  any  shape  was  ruinous 
to  the  South." 

And  thus  Mr.  Richard  H.  Bayard,  of  Delar 
ware: 

^  Though  he  denounced  the  spirit  of  abolition 
as  dangerous  and  wicked  in  the  extreme,  yet  he 
did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  vote  for  the 
resolutions.  If  the  doctrines  contained  in  them 
were  correct,  then  nullification  was  correct ; 
and  if  passed  might  hereafter  be  appealed  to  as 
a  precedent  in  favor  of  that  doctrine ;  though  he 
acquitted  the  senator  [Mr.  Calhoun]  of  having 
the  most  remote  intention  of  smuggling  in  any 
thing  m  relation  to  that  doctrine  un^  cover 
<^  these  resolutions." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  annoyed  by  so  much  condem- 
nation of  his  course,  and  especially  from  those 
as  determined  as  himself  to  protect  the  slave 
institution  where  it  legally  existed,  spoke  often 
and  warmly ;  and  justified  his  course  from  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  &tal  conse- 
quences to  tiie  Union  if  it  was  not  arrested. 

'^I  fear  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  the  Senate  has  not 
elevated  its  view  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  existing  danger. 
It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  to  look  too  much 
to  the  future^  and  to  move  against  dangers  at 
too  great  a  distance,  which  had  involved  mm  in 
many  difficulties  and  exposed  him  often  to  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives.    Thus  he  had 


lon^  foreseen  the  immense  surplus  revenue 
which  a  false  system  of  legislation  must  pour 
into  the  Treasury,  and  the  &tal  consequences 
to  the  morals  and  institutions  of  the  country 
which  must  follow  When  nothmg  else  cguld 
arrest  it  he  threw  himself  with  his  State,  into 
the  brc»dL  to  arrest  dangers  whidi  could  not 
otherwise  be  arrested ;  whether  wisely  or  not 
he  left  posterity  to  judge.  He  now  saw  with 
equal  clearness — as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
— ^the  fatal  consequences  which  must  follow 
if  the  present  disease  be  not  timely  arrested. 
He  would  repeat  again  what  he  had  so  often 
said  on  this  floor.  This  was  the  only  ques- 
tion of  sufficient  magnitude  and  potency  to 
divide  this  Union;  ami  divide  it  it  would  or 
drench  the  oountiy  \m  blood,  if  not  arrested. 
He  knew  how  much  the  sentiment  he  had  ut- 
tered would  be  misconstrued  and  misrepre- 
sented. There  were  those  who  saw  no  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  in  the  violation  of  all  its 
nindamental  principle^  but  who  were  fiiU-  of 
apprehension  when  danger  was  foretold  or  re- 
sisted, and  who  held  not  the  authors  of  the 
dangw,  but  those  who  forewarned  or  opposed 
it,  responsible  for  c(msequenoes." 

"But  the  C17  of  disunion  by  the  weak  or 
designii)g  had  no  terror  for  him.  If  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  was  less,  he  might  tamper 
with  the  deep  disease  whicn  now  afflicts  the 
body  politic,  and  keep  silent  till  the  patient  was 
ready  to  sink  under  its  mortal  blows.  It  is  a 
cheap,  and  he  must  say  but  too  certain  a  mode 
of  acquiring  the  character  of  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Umon.  But,  seeing  the  dan^r  as  he 
did,  he  would  be  a  trutor  to  the  Union  and 
those  he  represented  to  keep  silence.  The  as- 
saults daily  made  on  the  institutions  of  nearly 
one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  by  the 
other — institutions  interwoven  from  the  begin- 
ning with  their  political  and  social  existence, 
and  which  cannot  be  other  than  that  without 
their  inevitable  destruction — ^will  and  must,  if 
continued,  make  two  people  of  one  by  destroy- 
ing every  sympathy  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions— obliterating  from  their  hearts  the  recol- 
lection of  their  common  danger  and  glory — and 
implanting  in  their  place  a  mutual  hatred,  more 
deadly  than  ever  existed  between  two  neighbor- 
ing people  since  the  commencement  of  the  hu- 
man race.  He  feared  not  the  circulation  of  the 
thousands  of  incendiary  and  slanderous  publi- 
cations which  were  daily  issued  from  an  organ- 
ized and  powerful  press  among  those  intended 
to  be  vilified.  They  cannot  penetrate  our  sec- 
tion ;  that  was  not  the  danger ;  it  lay  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Their  circulation  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  was  what  was  to  be  dread- 
ed. It  was  infusing  a  deadly  poison  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  implanting  in 
them  feelings  of  Imtml,  the  most  deadly  ha- 

n  instead  of  affection  and  love,  for  one  half 
is  Union,  to  be  returned,  on  their  part, 
with  equal  detestation.    The  ratal,  the  immu- 
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table  oonsequenoes,  if  not  aireeted,  and  that 
without  delay,  were  such  as  he  had  presented. 
The  first  and  desiraUe  object  is  to  arrest  it 
in  the  non-slaydiolding  States;  to  meet  the 
disease  where  it  originated  and  where  it  exists ; 
and  the  first  step  to  this  is  to  find  some  com- 
mon constitutional  ground  on  which  a  rally, 
with  that  object^  can  be  made.  These  resolu- 
tions present  the  ground,  and  the  only  one,  on 
which  it  can  be  made.  The  only  remedy  is  in 
the  State  rights  doctrines ;  and  if  those  who 
profess  them  in  slaTeholding  States  do  not  rally 
on  them  as  their  political  creed,  and  organize  as 
a  party  against  the  fanatics  in  order  to  put  them 
down,  the  South  and  West  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.  They 
will  then  stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
nuin;  and  what  in  that  erent  will  follow  no 
mortal  can  anticipate.  Mr.  President  (said  Mr. 
C),  we  are  reposing  on  a'yolcano.  The  Senate 
seems  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  feelmg 
in  the  South.  The  mail  has  just  brought  us  in- 
telligence of  a  most  important  step  taken  by 
one  of  the  Southern  States  in  connection  with' 
this  subject,  which  will  give  some  conception 
of  the  tone  of  feeling  whidi  begins  to  prevail  in 
that  quarter." 

It  was  such  speaking  as  this  that  induced 
some  votes  against  the  resolutions.  All  the 
senators  were  dissatisfied  at  the  constant  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  remedy  (disunion),  for  all 
the  diseases  of  the  body  politic ;  but  the  greater 
part  deemed  it  right,  if  they  voted  at  all,  to  vote 
their  real  sentiments.  Many  were  disposed  to 
lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  as  the  disturb- 
ing petitions  had  been  ;  but  it  was  conduded 
that  policy  made  it  preferable  to  vote  upon 
theuL 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  in  this  debate. 
He  believed,  as  others  did,  that  discussion  was 
injurious ;  that  it  was  the  way  to  keep  up  and 
extend  agitation,  and  the  thing  above  all  others 
which  the  abolitionists  desired.  Discussion 
upon  the  floor  of  the  American  Senate  was  to 
them  the  concession  of  an  immense  advantage — 
the  concession  of  an  elevated  and  commanding 
theatre  for  the  display  and  dissemination  of 
their  doctrines.  It  gave  them  the  point  to 
stand  upon  from  which  they  could  reach  every 
part  of  the  Union ;  and  it  gave  them  the  Reg- 
ister of  the  Debates^  instead  of  their  local  pa- 
pers, for  their  organ  of  communication.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  fortunate  customer  for  them. 

The  Senate,  in  laying  all  their  petitions  and 
the  memorial  of  Vermont  on  the  table  with- 
out debate,  signified  its  desire  to  yield  them  no 


sudi  adimntage.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's resolution  frustrated  that  desire,  and  in- 
duced many  to  do  what  they  condemned.  Mr. 
Benton  took  his  own  sense  (Xf  the  proper  course, 
in  abstaining  from  debate,  and  confining  the  ex- 
presdon  of  his  opinions  to  the  delivery  of  votes : 
and  in  that  he  conformed  to  the  sense  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  action  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Many  hundreds  of  these  petitions  wera 
presented  in  the  House,  and  quietly  laid  upon 
the  table  (after  a  stormy  scene,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  rule),  under  motions  to  that  effect ;  and 
this  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Senate,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  resolutions,  the  introduction 
of  which  was  so  generally  deprecated. 

The  part  of  this  deb«4»  which  exdted  no  at- 
tention at  the  time,  but  has  since  acquired  a 
momentous  importance,  is  that  part  in  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  his  &vorable  disposition 
to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  his  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Randolph  (its  chief  opponent),  Ibr 
opposing  it ;  and  his  change  of  opinion  since, 
not  for  unconstitutionality,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved it  to  have  become  dangerous  in  enoour- 
aging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  This  compro- 
mise was  the  highest,  the  most  solemn,  the  most 
momentous,  the  most  emphatic  assertion  of 
Congressional  power  over  slavery  in  a  territory 
which  had  ever  been  made,  or  could  be  oon- 
ceived.  It  not  only  abolished  slavey  where  it 
l^ally  existed ;  but  for  ever  prohibited  it  where 
it  had  long  existed,  and  that  over  an  extent  of 
territory  larger  than  the  area  of  all  the  Atlan- 
tic slave  States  put  together :  and  thus  yielding 
to  the  free  States  the  absolute  predominance  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  for  that  resolution  in  1820, 
— ^blamed  those  who  opposed  it ;  and  could  see 
no  objection  to  it  in  1838  but  the  encourage- 
ment it  gave  to  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  Nine 
years  afterwards  (session  of  1846-'47)  he  sub- 
mitted other  resolutions  (five  in  number)  on 
the  same  power  of  Congress  over  slaveiy  legis- 
lation in  the  territories ;  in  which  he  denied  the 
power,  and  asserted  that  any  such  legislation 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  slaveholding  emigrants 
frx>m  the  States,  in  preventing  them  from  re- 
moving, with  their  slave  property,  to  such  ter- 
ritory, "  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  which 
such  citizens  emigrated,  and  a  derogation  of 
that  perfect  equality  which  belongs  to  them  as 
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members  of  this  Union ;  and  wnsld  tend  dir 
reotly  to  subvert  the  Union  iUeip^ 

These  resolutions,  so  new  and  starUing  in 
their  doctrines — so  oontnyy  to  their  anteoes- 
rnxBy  and  to  the  whole  course  of  the  govemment 
*— were  denounced  by  the  writer  Kii  this  View 
the  instant  {hey  were  read  in  the  Senate ;  and, 
being  much  discountenanced  bj  other  senators, 
they  were  neyer  pressed  to  a  YOte  in  that  bodj ; 
bat  were  afterwards  adopted  by  some  of  the 
slaTe  State  l^slatures.  One  year  afterwards, 
in  »  debate  on  the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  and 
cm  the  section  which  proposed  to  declare  the 
anti-slayery  cUrase  ci  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
be  in  force  in  that  territory;  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
nied the  power  of  Congress  to  make  any  such 
deolaration,  or  in  any  way  to  legislate  upon 
shKYcry  in  »  territory.  He  deliTered  a  most 
elaborate  and  thoroughly  considered  speech  on 
tlie  subject)  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  down 
tliree  propositions : 

1.  That  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate 
upon  slayery  in  a  territory,  so  as  to  prerent 
the  citizens  of  slayeholding  States  from  remoy- 
ing  into  it  with  their  slaye  property.  2.  That 
Ck>ngres8  had  no  power  to  delegate  such  au- 
thority to  a  territory.  3.  That  the  Umiioij 
had  no  such  power  in  itself  (thus  leaving  the . 
Bubject  of  slayery  in  a  territory  without  any 
legislative  power  oyer  it  at  all).  He  deduced 
these  dogmas  from  a  new  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution, which,  according  to  this  fkresh  intro- 
spection, recogniied  slayery  as  a  national  insti- 
taiion,  and  carried  that  part  of  itself  (by  its 
own  yigor)  into  all  the  territories ;  and  pro- 
tected slayery  there:  ergo^  neither  Congress, 
nor  its  deputed  territorial  legislature,  nor  the 
people  of  the  territory  during  thdr  territorial 
condition,  could  any  way  touch  the  subject — 
either  to  afSrm,  or  disaffirm  the  institution. 
£[e  eodeayored  to  obtain  frcfm.  Congress  a 
crutch  to  aid  these  lame  doctrines  in  limjMng 
into  the  territories  by  getting  the  constatution 
TOted  into  them,  as  part  of  their  organic  law ; 
and,  Ming  in  that  attempt  (repeatedly  made), 
he  took  position  on  the  ground  that  the  consti- 
tution went  into  these  possessions  of  itself,  so 
fiff  as  slayery  was  cimcemed,  it  being  a  hbt 
tional  institution. 

These  three  pr(q;>ositions  being  in  flagrant  con- 
fliet  with  the  power  exercLsed  by  Ccmgress  inthe 
establishment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line 


(whidi  had  become  a  tradition  as  a  Southern 
measure,  suj^Mrted  by  Southern  members  of 
Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member), 
the  ftct  <^  that  compromise  and  his  concur- 
rence in  it  was  immediately  used  agunst  him 
by  Senator  Diz,  of  New  York,  to  inyalidate  his 
present  opinions. 

Unfortunately  he  had  forgotten  this  cabinet 
consultation,  and  his  own  ooncurrenoe  in  its 
decision — ^bdieying  ftdly  that  no  such  thing 
had  occurred,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  new 
dogma  of  total  denial  of  all  constitutional  power 
hi  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slayery  in  a  terri- 
tory. This  brou^t  up  recollecdons  to  sustain 
the  tradition  whidi  tdd  of  the  consultation — to 
show  that  it  took  place — that  its  yoioe  was 
unanimous  in  &yor  of  the  ccmipromiso ;  and, 
consequently,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  himiclf  was  in 
fityor  of  it    Old  writiiigs  were  produced : 

Fint^  %fac  eimile  copy  of  an  original  paper 
in  Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  ibund  amoi^  his 
manuscripts,  dated  March  4^  1820  (two  days 
before  the  af^royal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
act),  and  indorsed :  ^  Interrogatories— Missouri 
— ^to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  the  Attor- 
ney-Qenerml;"  and  ccmtaining  within  two  ques- 
tions: ^1.  Has  Congress  a  right,  under  the 
powers  yested  in  it  by  the  constitution,  to 
make  a  regulation  prohibiting  slayery  in  a  ter- 
ritory 1  2.  Is  the  8th  section  of  the  act  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  3d  in- 
stant tor  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  consistent  with  the  constitution?" 
Secondly^  the  draft  <^  an  original  letter  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  but  without  signi^ 
ture,  date,  or  address,  but  belieyed  to  haye  been 
addressed  to  General  Jackson,  hi  which  he 
says :  ^  The  question  whio)i  lately  agitated  Con- 
gress and  the  public  has  been  settled,  as  you 
haye  seen,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  ad- 
mission <n  Ifissouri  as  a  State,  unrestricted; 
and  Arkansas,  also,  when  it  reaches  maturity ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  parallel  of  36 
degrees  30  minutes  as  a  line  north  of  which 
slayery  is  prohiHted,  and  permitted  south  of  it. 
I  took  the  opinicm,  in  writing^  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  the  constitutionality  of  restraining 
territories,  which  was  explicit  hi  fietyor  of  it; 
and,  as  it  was,  that  the  8th  section  of  the  act 
was  applicable  to  territories  only,  and  not  to 
States  when  thoy  should  be  admitted  into  the 
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Union."  Thirdly^  an  extract  from  the  diary  of 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  under  date  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1820,  stating  that  the  President  on  that 
day  assembled  his  cabinet  to  ask  their  opinions 
on  the  two  questions  mentioned — which  the 
whole  cabinet  immediately  answered  unani- 
mously, and  affirmatively ;  that  on  the  5th  he 
sent  the  questions  in  writing  to  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  to  receive  their  written  answers, 
to  be  filed  in  the  department  of  State ;  and  that 
on  the  6th  he  took  his  own  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  be  filed  with  the  rest — all  agreeing  in 
the  affirmative,  and  only  differing  some  in  as- 
signing, others  not  assigning  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  The  diary  states  that  the  President 
signed  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  act  on  the 
6th  (which  the  act  shows  he  did),  and  request- 
ed Mr.  Adams  to  have  all  the  opinions  filed  in 
the  department  of  State. 

Upon  this  evidence  it  would  have  rested 
without  question  that  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
had  been  consulted  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  that  all  con- 
curred in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritorial bilL  His  denial  brought  out  this  evi- 
dence ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  production  and 
conclusiveness,  he  adhered  tenaciously  to  his 
disbelief  of  the  whole,  occurrence ;  and  especial- 
ly the  whole  of  his  own  imputed  share  in  it. 
Two  circumstances,  specious  in  themselves,  fa- 
vored this  denial :  first,  that  no  such  papers  as 
those  described  by  Mr.  Adams  were  to  be  found 
in  the  department  of  State ;  secondly,  that  in 
the  original  draft  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  it  had 
first  been  written  that  the  affirmative  answers 
of  his  cabinet  to  his  two  interrogatories  were 
^  unanimous,^^  which  word  had  been  crossed 
out  and  ^^  explicit "  substituted. 

With  some  these  two  circumstances  weighed 
nothing  against  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
and  the  current  corroborating  incidents  of  tradi- 
tion. In  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  and 
in  the  changes  to  which  our  cabinet  officers  and 
the  clerks  of  departments  are  subjected,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  that  the  papers  had  been  mislaid 
or  lost — ^far  easier  than  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Adams  could  have  been  mistaken  in  the  entry 
made  in  his  diary  at  the  time.  And  as  to  the 
substitution  of  "explicit  "for  "unanimous," 
that  was  known  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  the  violation  of  1^  role  which  forbid  the 


disclosure  of  individual  opinions  in  the  catunet 
consultations.  With  others,  and  especially  wi& 
the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  were 
received  as  full  confirmation  of  his  denial,  and 
left  them  at  liberty  to  accept  his  present  opin- 
ions as  those  of  his  whole  life,  uninvalid&ted  by 
previous  personal  discrepancy,  and  uncountK^ 
acted  by  the  weight  of  a  cabinet  decision  under 
Mr.  Monroe:  and  accordingly  the  new-bom 
dogma  of  no  power  in  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
became  an  article  of  political  fiuth,  incoixx>rated 
in  the  creed,  and  that  for  action,  of  a  large  poli- 
tical party.  What  is  now  brou^t  to  ligjit  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  in  '37-^38  shows 
this  to  have  been  a  mistake — that  Mr.  Calhofon 
admitted  the  power  in  1820,  when  he  &vored 
the  compromise  and  blamed  Mr.  Randolph  for 
opposing  it  'y  that  he  admitted  it  again  in  1838, 
when  he  submitted  his  own  resolutioDs,  and 
voted  for  those  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  so  happened  that 
no  one  recollected  these  proceedings  of  '37-'38 
at  the  time  of  the  Or^on  debate  of  '47-'48.  The 
writer  of  this  View,  though  possessing  a  me- 
mory credited  as  tenacious,  did  not  recoUeel 
them,  nor  remember  them  at  all,  until  found 
among  the  materials  collected  for  this  his- 
tory— a  circumstance  which  he  attributes  to 
his  repugnance  to  the  whole  debate^  and  tak- 
ing no  part  in  the  proceedings  except  to 
vote. 

The  cabinet  consultation  of  1820  vmas  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  avowal  of 
1838,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  object  of  this 
View  to  pursue  his  connection  with  that  private 
executive  counselling.  The  only  material  in- 
quiry is  as  to  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  oom- 
promise  at  the  time  it  was  adopted ;  and  that  k 
flilly  established  by  himself 

It  would  be  a  labor  unworthy  of  histoiy  to 
look  up  the  conduct  of  any  puMic  man,  and 
trace  him  through  shifting  scenes,  with  a  mero 
view  to  personal  effect— with  a  mere  view  to 
personal  disparagement,  by  showing  him  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent  at  some  period  of  hit 
course.  Such  a  labor  would  be  idle,  unpn^fc- 
able,  and  derogatory ;  but,  when  a  change  takes 
place  in  a  public  man's  opinions  vdiich  leads  to 
a  change  of  conduct,  and  into  a  new  line  of 
action  disastrous  to  the  country,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  history  to  note  the  fact,  and  to  expose 
the  contradiction— not  for  personal  disparage- 
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ment — ^bat  to  ooonteract  the  force  of  the  new 
md  dangerous  opinion. 

In  this  sense  it  becomes  an  obligatory  task  to 
show  the  change,  or  rather  changes,  in  Mr.  Gal- 
hoon's  opinions  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  existence  of  slsTery  in  the 
national  territories;   and  these  changes  haTe 
been  great — too  great  to  admit  of  followers  if 
they  had  been  known.     Fir$t,  fahj  admitting 
the  power,  and  justifying  its  exercise  in  the 
Ingest  and  highest  possible  case.    Nejft^  ad- 
mitting the  power,  bat  deprecating  its  exercise 
in  obtain    limited,  specified,  qualified   cases. 
T^cn,  denying  it  in  a  limited  and  specified  case. 
FmaUy^  denying  the  power  any  where,  and 
every  where,  either  in  Congress,  or  in  the  terri- 
torial Iflgislature  as  its  delegate,  or  in  the  people 
as  soTereign.    The  last  of  these  mutations,  or 
lather  the  one  before  the  last  (for  there  are  but 
few  who  can  go  the  whole  length  of  the  three 
propositions  in  the  Oregon  speech),  has  boen 
adopted  by  a  large  political  party  and  acted 
upon ;  and  with  deplorable  effect  to  the  coun- 
try.   Holding  the  Missouri  compromise  to  hare 
been  unconstitutional,  they  have  abrogated  it 
as  a  nullity ;  and  in  so  doing  haye  done  more  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  this  Union,  to  unsettle 
its  foundations,  to  shake  its  stability,  and  to 
pcapaie  the  two  halyes  of  the  Union  for  part- 
ing, than  any  act,  or  all  acts  put  together,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  federal  goyemment 
This  lamentable  act  could  not  haye  been  done, 
^-oould  not  haye  found  a  party  to  do  it, — ^if  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  not  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
constitationality  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line;  or  if  he  could  haye  recollected  in  1848 
that  he  a{^iroyed  that  line  in  1820 ;  and  fur- 
ther remembered,  that  he  saw  nothing  uncon- 
tlitutaonal  m  it  as  Iste  as  1838.    The  change 
being  now  shown,  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
memory  made  manifest  by  his  own  testimony,  it 
becomes  certain  that  the  new  doctrine  was  an 
after^^hoogfat,  disowned  by  its  antecedents— a 
figment  of  the  brain  lately  hatched — and  which 
Its  anthor  would  haye  been  estopped  firom  pro- 
■mlgfctmg  if  these  antecedents  had  been  recol- 
lected.   History  now  pleads  them  as  an  estoppel 
agunst  his  followers. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  letter  to  General  Jackson, 
hnmediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mis- 
aoori  compromise,  said  that  that  compromise 
aattled  the  shtrery  agitation  whmh  threatened 


to  break  up  the  Union.  Thirty-four  years  of 
quiet  and  harmony  under  that  settlement  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  these  words,  spoken  in 
the  fulness  of  patriotic  gratitude  at  seeing  his 
country  escape  from  a  great  danger.  The  year 
1854  has  seen  the  abrogation  of  that  compro- 
mise ;  and  with  its  abrogation  the  reyival  of  the 
agitation,  and  with  a  force  and  fury  neyer  known 
before :  and  now  may  be  seen  in  fact  what  was 
hypothetically  foreseen  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1838, 
when,  as  the  fruit  of  this  agitation,  he  saw  the 
destruction  of  all  sympathy  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union— obliteration  from  the  me- 
mory of  all  proud  recollections  of  former  com- 
mon danger  and  glory — ^hatred  in  the  hearts  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  more  deadly  than 
eyer  existed  between  two  neighboring  nations. 
May  we  not  haye  to  witness  the  remainder  of 
his  prophetic  yision — "Two  people  made  of 
ONE  ! " 

P.S. — After  this  chapter  had  been  written, 
the  author  receiyed  authentic  information  that, 
during  the  time  that  John  M.  Clayton,  Esq.  of 
Delaware,  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Taylor  (1849-50),  eyidence  had  been 
found  in  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  fact, 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  of  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  had  been  filed  there. 
In  consequence  a  note  of  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  answered  (under  date  of 
July  19th,  1855)  as  follows : 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  haye  to  state  that 
I  haye  no  recollection  of  haying  eyer  met  with 
Mr.  Calhoun's  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
queries,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  It  had  not  been  found  while 
I  was  in  the  department  of  state,  as  I  was  then 
informed :  but  the  archiyes  of  the  department 
disdoee  the  fiu^  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  did  answer  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's questions.  It  appears  by  an  index  that 
these  answers  were  filed  among  the  archiyes  of 
that  department  I  was  told  they  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  records,  and  could  not  be 
found ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  search  for  them 
myself.  I  haye  neyer  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  least  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  cabinet 
of  that  day.  Since  I  left  the  Department  of 
State  I  haye  heard  it  rumored  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  queries  had 
been  found;  but  I  know  not  upon  what  au- 
thority the  statement  was  made." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DEATH  OF  0OMM(H)OKE  B0DGEB8,  AND  NOTIOE 
OF  HIS  LIF£  AND  CHABACTBB. 

Mt  idea  of  the  perfect  nayal  oommander  had 
been  fonned  from  history,  and  from  the  stady 
of  such  characters  as  the  Yon  Tromps  and  De 
Ruyters  of  Holland,  the  Blakes  of  England,  and 
the  De  Tocurilles  of  France — men  modest  and 
virtuous,  frank  and  sincere,  brave  and  patriotic, 
gentle  in  peace,  terrible  in  war;  formed  for  high 
command  b j  nature ;  and  raising  themselres  to 
their  proper  sphere  by  their  own  exertions  frt>m 
low  beginnings.  TVW I  first  saw  Commodore 
RoDOKAs,  which  was  after  I  had  reached  seni^ 
torial  age  and  station,  he  recalled  to  me  the  idea 
of  those  model  admirals ;  and  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance confirmed  the  impression  then  made. 
He  was  to  me  the  complete  impersonation  of 
my  idea  of  the  perfect  naval  commander — ^per- 
son, mind,  and  manners  \  with  the  qualities  for 
command  grafted  on  the  groundwork  of  a  good 
citizen  and  good  &ther  of  a  fiunily ;  and  all 
lodged  in  a  frame  to  bespeak  the  seaman  and 
the  officer. 

His  very  figure  and  hce  were  those  of  the 
naval  hero — such  as  we  conceive  from  naval 
songs  and  ballads ;  and,  fh>m  the  course  of  life 
which  the  sea  officer  leads— exposed  to  the 
double  peril  of  waves  and  war,  and  contending 
with  the  storms  of  the  elements  as  well  as  with 
the  stoirm  of  battle.  We  associate  the  idea  of 
bodily  power  with  such  a  life ;  and  when  we 
find  them  united — ^the  heroic  qualities  in  a  frame 
of  powerful  muscular  development — we  expe- 
rience a  gratified  feeling  of  completeness,  which 
fulfils  a  natural  expectation,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  And  when  the  same  great  quali- 
ties are  found,  as  they  often  are,  in  the  man  of 
slight  and  slender  frame,  it  requires  some  effort 
of  reason  to  conquer  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  a 
combination  which  is  a  contrast,  and  which 
presents  so  much  power  in  a  frtune  so  little 
promising  it ;  and  hence  all  poets  and  orators, 
all  painters  and  sculptors,  all  the  dealers  in  im- 
aginary perfections,  give  a  corresponding  figure 
of  stmigth  and  force  to  the  heroes  they  create. 

Conmiodore  Rodgers  needed  no  help  from  the 


creative  imagination  to  endow  him  with  the  form 
which  naval  heroism  might  require.  His  person 
was  of  the  middle  height^  stout,  square,  solid, 
compact ;  well-proportioned ;  and  combiniiig  in 
the  perfect  degree  the  idea  of  strength  and  en- 
durance with  the  reality  of  manly  comeliness — 
the  statue  of  Mars,  in  the  rough  state,  before  the 
conscious  diisel  had  lent  the  last  polish.  His 
fiioe,  stem  in  the  outline,  was  relieved  by  a 
gentle  and  benign  expression — grave  with  the 
overshadowing  of  an  ample  and  capacious  fore- 
head and  eyebrows.  Courage  need  not  be  named 
among  the  qualities  of  Americans ;  the  question 
would  be  to  find'  one  without  it  His  skill,  en- 
terprise, promptitude  and  talent  fer  command, 
were  shown  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain;  in  the  quasi  war  of  1799  with  the 
French  Republic— ^tkm  only  as  it  concerned 
political  relations,  real  as  it  concerned  desperate 
and  brilliant  combats  at  sea ;  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean wars  with  the  Barbaiy  States,  when 
those  States  were  formidable  in  that  sea  and 
held  Europe  under  tribute ;  and  which  tribute 
fh)m  the  United  States  was  relinquished  by 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
these  States — Commodore  Rodgers  conmoand- 
ing  at  the  time  as  successor  to  Barron  and 
Preble.  It  was  at  the  end  of  this  war,  1804^  so 
valiantly  conducted  and  so  triumphimtly  con- 
cluded, that  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  the  Seventh, 
publicly  declared  that  America  had  done  more 
for  Christendom  against  the  Barbary  States, 
than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined. 

He  was  first  lieutenant  on  the  Constellation 
when  that  firigate,  under  Truxton,  vanquished 
and  ci^tured  the  French  frigate  Insurgent; 
and  great  as  his  merit  was  in  tiie  action,  where 
he  showed  himself  to  be  the  proper  second  to  an 
able  commander,  it  was  greater  in  what  took 
place  after  it ;  and  in  which  steadiness,  firmness^ 
humanity,  vigilance,  endurance,  and  seamanship, 
were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch ;  and  in  all 
which  his  honors  were  shared  by  the  then  strip- 
ling midshipman,  afterwards  the  brilliant  Com- 
modore Porter.  • 

The  Insurgent  having  struck,  and  part  of  her 
crew  been  transferred,  to  the  Constellation, 
lieut  Rodgers  and  Midshipman  Porter  were 
on  board  the  prize,  superintending  the  trans- 
fer, when  a  tempest  arose — the  ships  parted— 
and  dark  night  came  on.  There  were  still  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  Frendi  prisoners  on 
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board.  Hie  two  yoong  officers  had  but  eleven 
men — ^thirteen  in  all — to  goard  thirteen  times 
tbor  number;  and  work  a  crippled  firigate  at 
iht  same  time,  and  get  her  into  port  And 
nMj  did  they  do  it.  For  three  days  and  nights 
^  theoe  thirteen  (though  fresh  from  a  bloody 
conflict  which  strained  erery  &culty  and  brought 
^n^nAn  for  rest),  without  sleep  or  repose,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  watching  with  eye  and  ear,  stand 
to  the  arduous  duty — sailing  their  ship,  restrain- 
ii^  their  fMisoners,  solacing  the  wounded — 
r«idy  to  kill,  and  hurting  no  one.  They  did  not 
saQ  at  random,  or  for  the  nearest  port;  but, 
frithfdl  to  the  orders  of  their  commander,  given 
under  different  circumstancee,  steered  for  St 
Kitts,  in  the  West  Indies— arrived  there  safely 
I  were  received  with  triumph  and  admira- 


Such  an  exploit  equalled  any  &me  that  could 
be  guaed  in  battle ;  for  it  brought  into  requi- 
ation  aU  the  qualities  for  command  which  high 
command  requires;  and  foreshadowed  the  fu- 
tore  mwi"*^"^  of  these  two  young  officers. 
What  firmness,  steadiness,  vigihmce,  endurance, 
and  coumge — fiur  above  that  which  the  battle- 
field requires  1  and  one  of  these  young  officers, 
a  slight  and  slender  lad,  as  frail  to  the  look  as 
the  other  was  powerful ;  and  yet  each  acting 
bis  part  with  the  same  heroic  steadiness  and 
peraeveranoe,  coolness  and  humanity !  They 
had  no  irons  to  secure  a  single  man.  The  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  French  were  loose 
in  the  lower  hold,  a  sentinel  only  at  each  gan^ 
way ;  and  vigiknoe,  and  readiness  to  use  their 
arms,  the  <m]y  resource  of  the  little  crew.  If 
history  has  a  parallel  to  this  deed  I  have  not 
it ;  and  to  value  it  in  all  its  extent,  it 
be  remembered  that  these  prisoners  were 
FiendmieD — their  inherent  courage  exalted  by 
the  frensy  iji  the  revolution— themselves  fr^esh 
from  a  murderous  confliet— the  decks  of  the 
Aap  still  red  and  slii^>eiy  with  the  blood  of 
thrir  comrades ;  and  they  with  a  right,  both 
kgd  and  moral,  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they 
could.  These  three  days  and  ni^ts^  still  more 
than  the  victory  which  preceded  them,  earned 
fat  Rodgerg  the  captakM^,  and  for  Porter  the 
lieutenancy,  with  which  they  were  soon  respec- 
tively honored. 

AiMtfFM»an  cruisers  had  gained  credit  in  the 
wv  of  the  Bevolution,  and  in  the  ^tioW  war  with 
the  Frendi  Bepnblk ;  and  American  squadrons 
Vol.  IL— 10 


had  bearded  the  Barbary  Powers  in  their  dens, 
after  chasing  their  piratical  vessels  from  the 
seas :  but  a  war  with  Great  Britam,  with  her 
one  thousand  and  sixty  vessels  of  war  on  her 
naval  tist,  and  above  seven  hundred  of  these  for 
service,  her  fleets  swelled  with  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  exalted  with  the  idea  of  invincibility, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  on  the  decks 
of  her  first-class  men-of-war--any  naval  contest 
with  such  a  power,  with  seventeen  vessels  for 
the  sea,  ranging  fixHn  twelve  to  forty-four  guns 
(which  was  the  totality  which  the  American 
naval  register  could  then  show),  seemed  an  in- 
sanity. And  insanity  it  would  have  been  with 
even  twenty  times  as  many  vessels,  and  double 
their  number  of  guns,  if  naval  batties  with  rival 
fleets  had  been  intended.  Fortunately  we  had 
naval  officers  at  that  time  who  understood  the 
virtue  of  cruising,  and  believed  they  could  do 
what  Paul  Jones  and  others  had  done  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Political  men  believed  nothing  could  be  done 
at  sea  but  to  lose  the  few  vessels  which  we  had ; 
that  even  cruising  was  out  of  the  question.  Of 
our  seventeen  vessels,  the  whole  .were  in  port 
but  one ;  and  it  was  determined  to  keep  them 
there,  and  the  one  at  sea  with  them,  if  it  had 
the  luck  to  get  in.  I  am  under  no  obligation  to 
make  the  admission,  but  I  am  free  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  was  one  of  those  who  supposed 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  our  seventeen 
men-of-war  but  to  run  them  as  far  up  the  creek 
as  possible,  place  them  under  the  guns  of  bat- 
teries, and  collect  camps  of  militia  about  them, 
to  keep  off  the  British..  This  was  the  policy  at 
the  day  of  the  dedaiation  of  the  war ;  and  I 
have  the  less  concern  to  admit  myself  to  have 
been  particqmtor  in  the  delusion,  because  I 
claim  the  merit  of  having  profited  firom  expe- 
rience—happy if  I  could  transmit  the  lesson  to 
posterity.  Two  officers  came  to  Washington— 
Bainbridge  and  Stewart  They  spoke  with  Mr. 
Madison,  and  urged  tiie  feasibility  of  cruismg. 
One-half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  British 
men-of-war  were  under  the  class  of  frigates, 
consequentiy  no  more  than  matches  for  some 
of  our  seventeen ;  the  whole  of  her  merchant 
marine  (many  thousands)  were  subject  to  cap- 
ture^  Here  was  a  rich  field  for  cruising ;  and 
the  two  officers,  for  themselves  and  brothers, 
boldly  proposed  to  enter  it 

Mr.  Madison  had  seen  the  effloiettcy  of  cnds- 
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ing  and  privateering,  even  against  Great  Brittin, 
and  in  onr  then  infiuitile  condition,  during  the 
war  of  the  Reyolution ;  and  besides  was  a  man 
of  sense,  and  amenable  to  judgment  and  reason. 
He  listened  to  the  two  experienced  and  valiant 
officers ;  and,  without  consulting  Congress, 
which  perhaps  would  have  been  a  &tal  con- 
sultation (f<^  multitude  of  counsellors  is  not 
the  council  for  bold  decision),  reversed  the 
policy  which  had  been  resolved  upon;  and,  in 
his  supreme  character  of  constitutional  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  navy,  ordered  every 
ship  that  could  cruise  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Monroe,  and  it 
is  due  to  Mr.  Madison  to  tell  it,  who,  without 
pretending  to  a  military  character,  had  the 
merit  of  sanctioning  this  most  vital  war  meas- 
ure. 

Commodore  Rodgers  was  tlfen  in  New  York, 
In  oonunand  of  the  President  (44),  intended  for 
a  part  of  the  harbor  defence  of  that  dty.  With- 
in one  hour  after  he  had  received  his  cruising 
orders,  he  was  under  way.  This  was  the  21st 
of  June.  That  night  he  got  information  of  the 
Jamaica  fleet  (merchantmen),  homeward  bound ; 
and  crowded  all  sail  in  the  direction  they  had 
gone,  following  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the 
east  of  Newfoundland.  While  on  this  track,  on 
the  23d,  a  British  Mgate  was  perceived  far  to 
the  northeast,  and  getting  further  off.  It  was  a 
nobler  object  than  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and 
chase  was  immediately  given  her,  and  she 
guned  upon ;  but  not  fast  enough  to  get  along- 
side before  night. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
enemy  in  range  of  the  bow-chasers.  Commodore 
Rod^rs  determined  to  cripple  her,  and  diminish 
her  speed ;  and  so  come  up  with  her.  He  point- 
ed the  flrst  gun  himself  and  pointed  it  welL 
The  shot  struck  the  frigate  in  her  rudder  coat, 
drove  through  her  stem  frame,  and  passed  into 
tiie  gun-room.  It  was  the  first  gun  flred  during 
the  war;  and  was  no  waste  of  ammunition. 
Second  Lieutenant  Gkonble,  conmiander  of  the 
battery,  pointed  and  discharged  the  second — 
hitting  and  damaging  one  of  the  enemy's  stem 
chasers.  Commodore  Rodgers  flred  tbe  third 
— Chitting  the  stem  again,  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing six  men.  Mr.  Gamble  flred  again.  The  gun 
bursted  I  killing  and  wounding  sixteen  of  her 
own  men,  blowing  up  the  Commodore — ^who  fell 
with  a  broken  leg  upon  the  deck.    The  pause 


in  working  the  guns  on  that  side,  occasioned  by 
this  accident,  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  some 
stem  guns  to  bear,  and  to  lighten  his  vessel  to 
increase  her  speed.  He  cut  away  his  anchors, 
stove  and  threw  overboard  his  boats,  and  start- 
ed fourteen  tons  of  water.  Thus  lightened,  he 
escaped.  It  was  the  Belvidera,  36  guns,  Captain 
Byron.  The  President  would  have  taken  her 
with  all  ease  if  she  had  got  alongside ;  and  of 
that  the  English  captain  showed  himself  duly, 
and  excusably  sensible. 

The  frigate  having  escaped,  the  Commodore, 
regardless  of  his  broken  leg,  hauled  up  to  its 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  Jamaica  fleet,  and  soon 
got  information  that  it  consisted  of  eighty-five 
sail,  and  was  under  convoy  of  four  men-of-war; 
one  of  them  a  two-decker,  another  a  frigate; 
and  that  he  was  on  its  track.  Passing  New- 
foundland and  finding  the  sea  well  sprinkled 
with  ths  signs  of  West  India  firuit — orange  peela, 
cocoanut  shells,  pine-apple  rinds,  &c — ^the  Com- 
modore knew  himself  to  be  in  the  wake  of  the 
fleet,  and  made  every  exertion  to  come  i^  with 
it  before  it  could  reach  the  chops  of  the  channel : 
but  in  vain.  When  almost  in  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  and  no  glimpse  obtained  of  the  fleet) 
he  was  compelled  to  tack,  run  south :  and, 
after  an  extended  anise,  return  to  the  United 
States.  ^ 

The  Commodore  had  missed  the  two  grest 
objects  of  his  ambition — ^the  fleet  and  the  frigate ; 
but  the  cruise  was  not  barren  either  in  material 
or  moral  results.  Seven  British  merchantmen 
were  captured— one  American  recaptured — ^the 
English  coast  had  been  approached.  With  im- 
punity an  American  frigate — one  of  those  in- 
sultingly styled  ^  flr-built,  with  a  bit  of  striped 
bunting  at  her  mast-head," — had  almost  looked 
into  that  narrow  channel  which  is  considered 
the  sanctum  of  a  British  ship.  An  alarm  had 
been  spread,  and  a  squadron  of  seven  men-of- 
war  (four  of  them  frigates  and  one  a  sixty-four 
gun  ship)  were  assembled  to  capture  him ;  one 
of  them  the  Belvidera,  which  had  escaped  at -the 
bursting  of  the  President's  gun,  and  spread  the 
news  of  her  being  at  sea. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  Commodore  Rodgers 
to  send  such  a  squadron  to  look  after  him ;  and 
became  still  greater  to  Captain  Hull,  in  Hie 
Constitution,  who  escaped  from  it  after  having 
been  almost  surrounded  by  it.  It  was  evening 
when  this  captain  began  to  fidl  in  with  that 
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•qiQidron,  and  at  daylight  found  himfielf  almost 
MKompassed  hj  it — three  ahead  and  four  astern. 
Then  began  that  chase  which  continued  seyeniy- 
two  hours,  in  which  seven  pursued  one,  and 
aeraaed  <^ten  on  tiie  point  of  closing  on  their 
prise ;  in  which  eyerj  means  of  progress,^m 
reefed  topsails  to  kedging  and  toWing,  was  put 
into  requisition  by  either  party^^he  one  to 
cacape,  the  other  to  overtake^  in  which  the 
stem-diaserB  of  one  were  often  replying  to  the 
bow-chasers  of  the  other ;  and  the  greatest  pre- 
tmoa  of  manoeuTring  required  to  aroid  &lling 
Vkder  the  guns  of  some  while  ayoiding  those  of 
others;  and  which  ended  with  putting  an  escape 
on  a  lerel  with  a  great  victory.  Captain  Hull 
brought  his  vessel  safe  into  port,  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  her  equipment — ^not  an  anchor 
baving  been  cot  away,  boat  stove,  or  gun  thrown 
overboard  to  gain  speed  by  lightening  the  vessel. 
It  was  a  brilliant  result,  with  all  the  moral 
effects  of  victory,  and  a  splendid  vindication  of 
the  policy  of  cruising — showing  that  we  had 
seamanship  to  esc^^e  the  force  which  we  could 
not  fight. 

Commodore  Rodgers  made  another  extended 
cnnse  during  this  war,  a  circuit  of  eight  thou- 
sand miles,  traversing  the  high  seas,  coasting 
the  shores  of  both  continents,  searching  wher- 
ever the  cruisers  or  merchantmen  of  the  enemy 
vrare  ezpeeted  to  be  found ;  capturing  what  was 
within  his  means,  avoiding  the  rest.  A  British 
government  padcet,  with  nearly  (^^i^OO  in 
specie^  was  taken;  many  merchantmen  were 
taken;  and,  though  an  opportunity  did  not  offer 
to  eogige  a  frigate  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  force, 
and  to  gain  cme  of  those  electrifying  victories  for 
wfaidi  our  cruisars  were  so  remarkable,  yet  the 
moral  efleet  was  great— demonstrating  the  am- 
ple ci^aci^  ijiuL  American  frigate  to  go  where 
she  pleased  in  spite  of  the  "  thousand  ships  of 
war  "of  the  assumed  mistress  of  the  seas;  car- 
lying  damage  and  alarm  to  the  foe^  and  avoiding 
misfortmie  to  itseE 

At  the  attempt  of  the  British  upon  Baltimore 
Commodore  Rodgers  was  in  command  of  the 
■aritmie  defences  of  that  dty,  and,  having  no 
means  of  contending  with  the  British  fleet  in 
tibe  bay,  he  assembled  all  the  seamen  of  the 
dupa-o^war  and  of  the  flotilla,  and  entered  judi- 
eioosly  into  the  combinations  for  the  land  de- 


Horaaiie  Ifeding  was  a  diaracteristic  of  this 


brave  ofiBcer,  and  was  v«4fied  in  all  the  relations 
of  his  life,  and  in  his  constant  conduct  l^tand- 
ing  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  ,at 
Havre  de  Grace,  one  cold  winter  day,  the  river 
flooded  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  he  saw  (with 
others),  at  a  long  distance,  a  living  object— dis- 
cerned to  be  a  human  being-— carried  down  the 
stream.  He  ventured  in,  against  all  remon- 
strance, and  brought  the  object  safe  to  shore. 
It  was  a  colored  woman — ^to  him  a  human  being, 
doomed  to  a  frightful  death  unless  relieved ;  and 
heroically  relieved  at  the  peril  of  his  own  Ufeu 
He  was  humane  in  battie.  That  was  shown  in 
the  affidr  of  the  Little  Belt— chased,  hailed, 
fought  (the  year  before  the  war),  and  compelled 
to  answer  the  hail,  and  tell  who  she  was,  with 
expense  of  blood,  and  largely;  but  still  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  that  would  accom- 
plish the  purpose.  The  encounter  took  place  in 
the  night,  and  because  the  British  captain  would 
not  answer  the  American  hail.  Judging  frt>m 
the  inferiority  of  her  flre  that  he  was  engaged 
with  an  unequal  antagonist,  the  American  Com- 
modore suspended  his  own  flre,  while  still  re- 
ceiving broadsides  from  his  arrogant  littie  adver- 
sary ;  and  only  resumed  it  when  indispensable 
to  his  own  safety,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
question  which  he  had  put  An  answer  was 
obtained  after  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  the  British  vessel ;  and  this 
at  six  leagues  firom  the  American  coast :  and, 
the  doctrine  of  no  right  to  stop  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  to  ascertain  her  character  not  having 
been  then  invented,  no  political  consequence 
followed  this  bloody  ^iforoement  of  maritime 
police— exasperated  against  each  other  as  the 
two  nations  were  at  the  time. 

At  the  deatii  of  Decatur,  killed  in  that  b- 
mentable  duel,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Randolph  tell, 
and  he  alone  could  tell  it,  of  the  agony  of-  Rod- 
gers as  he  stood  over  his  dying  friend,  in  bodily 
contention  with  his  own  grief— convulsed  with- 
in, calm  without ;  and  keeping  down  the  strug- 
gling anguish  of  the  soul  by  dint  of  muscular 
power. 

That  feeling  heart  was  do<mied  to  sufler  a 
great  agony  in  the  untimely  death  of  a  heroic 
son,  emulating  the  generous  devotion  of  the 
fother,  and  perishing  in  the  waves,  in  vain  efibrts 
to  save  comrades  more  exhausted  than  himself; 
and  to  whom  he  nobly  relinquished  the  means 
of  his  own  safety.    It  was  spared  another  grief 
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of  a  kindred  nature  (not  haying  lived  to  see  it), 
in  the  death  of  another  heroic  son,  lost  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Albany,  in  one  of  those  calamitons 
fbunderings  at  sea  in  which  the  mjstery  of  an 
unseen  fate  deepens  the  shades  of  death,  and 
darkens  tiie  depths  of  sorrow — leaving  the 
hearts  of  fiir  distant  friends  a  prej  to  a  long 
agony  of  hope  and  fear — only  to  be  solved  in 
an  agony  still  deeper. 

Commodore  Rodgers  died  at  the  head  of  the 
American  navy,  without  having  seen  the  rank 
of  Admiral  established  in  our  naval  service,  for 
which  I  voted  when  senator,  and  hoped  to  have 
seen  conferred  on  him,  and  on  others  who  have 
dcme  so  much  to  exalt  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  which  rank  I  deem  essential  to  the 
good  of  the  service^  even  in  the  cruising  system 
I  deem  alone  suitable  to  us. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ANTI-DXTELLINa  AOT. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Cilley,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
killed  in  a  duel  with  rifles,  with  Mr.  Graves  of 
Kentucky,  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  with 
severe  penalties  against  duelling^  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  out  of  it  upon  agreement  within 
^he  District  The  penalties  were--death  to  all 
the  survivors,  when  any  one  was  killed :  a  five 
years  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  giv- 
ing or  accepting  a  challenge.  Like  all  acts 
passed  under  a  sudden  excitement,  this  act  was 
defective,  and  more  the  result  of  good  intentions 
than  of  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Passions 
of  the  mind,  like  diseases  of  the  body,  are  liable 
to  break  out  in  a  different  form  when  suppressed 
in  the  one  they  had  assumed.  No  physician 
suppresses  an  eruption  without  considering  what 
is  to  become  of  the  virus  which  is  escaiMng,  if 
stopped  and  confined  to  the  body :  no  legisla- 
tor should  suppress  an  evil  without  considering 
whether  a  worse  one  is  at  the  same  time  planted. 
I  was  a  young  member  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Tennessee  (1809),  when  a  most  worthy  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Robert  C.  Foster),  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  put  down  billiard  tables  in  Nash- 
ville.   Another  most  worthy  member  (General 


Joseph  Dixon)  asked  him  how  many  card  tables 
he  had  put  up  in  their  pbice?  This  was  a  dde  <rf 
the  account  to  which  the  suppressor  of  billiard 
tables  had  not  looked :  and  which  opened  up  a 
view  of  serious  consideration  to  every  person  in- 
trusted with  the  responsible  business  of  legisla- 
tion— a  business  requiring  so  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  so  seldom  invoking  the  little 
we  possess.  It  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since; 
and  I  have  had  constant  occasions  to  witness  its 
disregard— and  seldom  more  lamentably  than  in 
the  case  of  this  anti-duelling  act  It  looked  to 
one  evil,  and  saw  nothmg  else.  It  did  not  look 
to  the  assassinations,  under  the  pretext  of  self- 
defence,  which  were  to  rise  up  in  place  of  the 
regular  duel.  Certainly  it  is  deplorable  to  see 
a  young  man,  the  hope  of  his  fitther  and  mother— 
a  ripe  man,  the  head  of  a  fiumily — an  eminent 
man,  necessary  to  his  country — struck  down  in 
the  duel ;  and  should  be  prevented  if  possibleL 
Still  this  deplorable  practice  is  not  so  bad  ms  the 
bowie  knife,  and  the  revolver,  and  their  pretext 
of  self-defence— thirsting  for  blood.  In  the 
duel,  there  is  at  least  consent  on  both  ades^ 
with  a  preliminary  opportunity  for  settlement, 
with  a  chance  for  the  law  to  arrest  them,  and 
room  for  the  interposition  oi  fiiends  as  the 
affiiir  goes  on.  There  is  usually  equality  of 
terms ;  and  .it  would  not  be  called  an  affitir  of 
honor,  if  honor  was  not  to  prevail  all  round ; 
and  if  the  satisfying  a  point  of  honor,  and  not 
vengeance^  was  the  end  to  be  attained.  Finally, 
in  the  regular  duel,  the  principals  are  in  tibe 
hands  of  the  seconds  (for  no  man  can  be  made 
a  second  without  his  consent) ;  and  as  both 
these  are  required  by  the  duelling  code  (for  the 
sake  of  fairness  and  humanity),  to  be  free  from 
ill  will  or  grudge  towards  the  adversary  prin- 
cipal, they  are  expected  to  tenninate  the  ai&ir 
as  soon  as  the  point  of  honor  is  satisfied — and, 
the  less  the  injury,  so  much  the  better.  The 
only  exception  to  these  rules  is,  where  the 
principals  are  in  such  relations  to  eadi  other  as 
to  admit  of  no  accommodation,  and  the  iqjuiy 
such  as  to  admit  of  no  compromise.  In  the 
knife  and  revolver  business,  all  this  is  dilEsrent 
There  is  no  preliminary  interval  fbr  settiement— 
no  chance  for  officers  of  justice  to  intervene — no 
room  for  friends  to  interpose.  Instead  of  equal- 
ity of  terms,  every  advantage  is  sought  Instead 
of  consent,  the  victim  is  set  upon  at  the  most 
unguarded  moment    Instead  of  satkfying  a 
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point  of  honor,  it  is  yengeanoe  to  be  glutted. 
Nor  does  the  diffeienoe  stop  with  death.  In 
the  duel,  the  unhurt  principal  scorns  to  continue 
the  combat  upon  his  disabled  adversary :  in  the 
knife  and  reyolyer  case,  the  hero  of  these  weap- 
ons continues  firing  and  stabbing  while  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  dying  man  gives  a  sign  of 
life.  In  the  duel  the  survivor  never  assails  the 
character  of  the  fidlen :  in  the  knife  and  revolr 
ver  case,  the  first  movement  of  the  victor  is  to 
attack  the  character  of  his  victim — to  accuse 
him  of  an  intent  to  murder ;  and  to  make  out  a 
case  of  self-defence,  by  making  out  a  case  of 
proneditated  attack  against  the  other.  And  in 
such  felse  accusation,  the  French  proverb  is 
usually  verified — the  dead  and  the  absent  are 
always  in  the  wrong. 

The  anti-duelling  act  did  not  suppress  the 
passions  in  which  duels  origioate :  it  only  sup- 
pressed one  mode,  and  that  the  least  revolting,  in 
which  these  passions  could  manifest  themselves. 
It  did  not  suppress  the  homicidal  intent — but 
gave  it  a  new  form :  and  now  many  members  of 
Congress  go  into  their  seats  with  deadly  weapons 
Tmder  their  garments — ^ready  to  insult  with  feul 
language,  and  prepared  to  kill  if  the  laugnage  is 
resented.  The  act  should  have  pursued  the 
homicidal  intent  into  whatever  form  it  might 
assume ;  and,  therefore,  should  have  been  made 
to  include  all  unjustifiable  homicides. 

The  law  was  also  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
its  penalties :  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  en- 
forced, if  incurred.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
punish  more  jgnominiously,  and  more  severely, 
a  duel  than  an  assassination.  The  offences, 
thoii^h  both  great,  are  of  very  different  d^rees; 
and  human  nature  will  recognize  the  difference 
though  the  law  may  not :  and  the  result  will 
be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  juries,  and  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  pardoning  power.  A  species  of  pen- 
alty unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  rejected 
by  it,  and  only  held  good  when  a  man  was  the 
vassal  of  his  lord — ^the  dogma  that  the  private 
injury  to  the  femily  is  merged  in  the  public 
wrong— this  species  of  penalty  (amends  to  the 
femily)  is  called  for  by  the  progress  of  homi- 
cides in  our  country;  and  not  as  a  substitute- for 
the  death  penalty,  but  cumulative.  Under  this 
dogma,  a  small  injury  to  a  man's  person  brings 
him  a  moneyed  indemnity ;  in  the  greatest  of  all 
injuries,  that  of  depriving  a  family  of  its  sup- 
port and  protector,  no  compensation  is  allowed. 


This  is  preposterous,  and  leads  to  deadly  con- 
sequences. It  IB  cheaper  now  to  kiU  a  man, 
than  to  hurt  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prep- 
aration is  generally  to  kill,  and  not  to  hurt 
The  frequency,  the  wantonness,  the  barbarity, 
the  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  the  demoniac  levi- 
ty with  which  homicides  are  committed  with 
us,  have  become  the  opprobrium  of  our  country. 
An  incredible  number  of  persons,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  seem  to  have  taken  the  code  of 
Draco  for  their  law,  and  their  own  will  for  its 
execution — ^kill  for  every  offence.  The  death 
penalty,  prescribed  by  divine  wisdom,  is  hardly 
a  scare^nrow.  Some  States  have  abolished  it 
by  statute — sMne  communities,  virtually,  by  a 
mawkish  sraitimentality :  and  every  where,  the 
jury  being  the  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
fact,  find  themselves  pretty  much  in  a  condition 
to  do  as  they  please.  And  unanimity  among 
twelve  being  required,  as  in  the  English  law, 
instead  of  a  concurrence  of  three-fifths  in  fif- 
teen, as  in  the  Scottish  law,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  one  <^  two  men  to  prevent  a  conviction,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases.  In  this  dduge  of 
bloodshed  some  new  remedy  is  called  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  death  penalty ;  and  it  may  be  best 
found  in  the  principle  of  compensaticm  to  the 
femily  of  the  slain,  recoverable  in  every  case 
where  the  homicide  was  not  justifiable  under 
the  written  laws  of  the  land.  In  this  wide- 
spread custom  of  carrying  deadly  weapons^  often 
leading  to  homicides  where  there  was  no  pre- 
vious intent,  some  check  should  be  put  on  a 
practice  so  indicative  of  a  bad  heart— a  heart 
void  of  social  duty,  and  fetally  bent  on  mis- 
chief;  and  this  check  may  be  found  in  making 
the  fact  of  having  such  arms  on  the  person  an 
offence  in  itself  prima  facie  evidence  of  maUce, 
and  to  be  punished  cumulatively  by  the  judge ; 
and  that  without  regard  to  the  feet  whether 
used  or  not  in  the  af&ay. 

The  anti-duelling  act  of  1839  was,  there- 
fore, defective  in  not  pursuing  the  homicidal 
offence  into  all  the  new  forms  it  might  assume ; 
in  not  giving  damages  to  &  bereaved  femily— 
and  not  punishing  the  carrying  of  the  weapon, 
whether  used  or  not — only  accommodating  the 
degree  of  punishment  to  the  more  or  less 
use  that  had  been  made  of  it.  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  it  should  be  an  offence,  in  it- 
self whether  drawn  or  not,  subjecting  the  of- 
fender to  all  the  penalties  for  a  high  misde- 
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-rradoyal  from  office— disqualification 
to  hold  anj  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States — and  indictment  at  law  besides. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

BLAVEBY  AGITATION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBB- 
8ENTATIVE8,  AND  BETIBINa  OF  BOUTHEEN 
MEMBEB8  FROM  THE  HALL. 

The  most  angry  and  portentous  debate  which 
had  yet  taken  place  in  Congress,  occurred  at 
this  time  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes.  It 
was  l»nought  on  bj  Mr.  William  Slade,  of  Ver- 
mont) who,  besides  presenting  petitions  of  the 
usual  abolition  character,  and  moying  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee,  moyed  their  reference  to  a 
select  onnmittee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill 
in  conformity  to  their  prayer.  This  motion,  in- 
flammatory and  irritating  in  itself  and  without 
practical  legislatiye  object,  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  it) 
was  rendered  still  more  exasperating  by  the 
manner  of  supporting  it.  The  mover  entered 
into  a  general  disquisition  on  the  subject  of 
slayery,  all  denundatoiy,  and  was  proce^ling  to 
speak  upon  it  in  the  State  of  Virginia^  and  other 
States,  in  the  same  spirit^  when  Mr.  Legare,  of 
South  Carolina,  interposed,  and — 

^  Hoped  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  he 
proceeded  Airther.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
genUeman  would  consider  well  what  he  was 
about  before  he  Tentured  on  such  ground,  and 
that  he  would  take  time  to  consider  what  might 
be  its  probable  consequences.  He  solemnly  en- 
treated him  to  reflect  on  the  possible  results  of 
such  a  course,  which  inyolved  the  interests  of  a 
nation  and  a  continent  He  would  warn  him, 
not  in  the  language  of  defiance,  which  all  braye 
and  wise  men  despised,  but  he  would  warn  him 
in  the  language  of  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  that 
if  there  was  'a  spirit  aroused  in  the  North  in 
relation  to  this  subject,'  that  spirit  would  en- 
counter another  spirit  in  the  South  full  as 
stubborn.  He  would  tell  them  that)  when  this 
question  was  forced  upon  the  people  of  the 
South,  they  would  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  He  concluded  by  urging  on  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Vermont  to  ponder  well  on  his 
course  before  he  yentured  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Slade  continued  his  remarks  when  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  Geoigia,  asked  him  for  the  floor, 


that  he  might  move  an  adjournment — evidently 
to  carry  off  the  storm  which  he  saw  rising.  Mr. 
Slade  refused  to  3rield  it ;  so  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ could  not  be  made.    Mr.  Slade  continued, 
and  was  proceeding  to  answer  his  own  inquiry, 
put  to  himself— ir^^  was  Slavery  7  when  Mr. 
Dawson  again  asked  for  the  floor,  to  make 
his  motion  of  adjournment    Mr.  Slade  refused 
it:  a  visible  commotion  began  to  pervade  the 
House — members  rising,  clustering  together, 
and  talking  with  animation.     Mr.  Slade  con- 
tinued, and  was  about  reading  a  judicial  ofHnion 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States  which  defined  a 
slave  to  be  a  diattel — ^when  Mr.  Wise  called 
him  to  order  for  speaking  beside  the  question — 
the  question  being  upon  the  abolition  of  slavey 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Slade's  re- 
marks going  to  its  legal  character,  as  property 
in  a  State.     The  Speaker,  Mr.  John  White,  of 
Kentucky,  sustained  the  call,  saying  it  was  not 
in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  in  any 
of  the  States.    Mr.  Slade  denied  that  he  was 
domg  so,  and  said  he  was  merely  quoting  a  South- 
em  judicial  decision  as  he  might  quote  a  legal 
opinion  delivered  in  Great  Britain.    Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  House  adjourn. 
The  Speaker  pronounced  the  motion  (and  cor- 
rectiy),  out  of  order,  as  the  member  from  Yer- 
mont  was  in  possession  of  the  fioor  and  address^ 
ing  the  House.     He  would,  however,  suggest 
to  the  member  from  Vermont,  who  could  not 
but  observe  the  state  of  the  House,  to  confine 
himself  strictly  to  the  subject  of  his  motion. 
Mr.  Slade  went  on  at  great  length,  When  Mr. 
Petrikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him  to  order ; 
but  the  Chair  did  not  sustain  the  calL    Mr. 
Slade  went  on,  quoting  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  had  got  to  that  of  Virginia^  when 
Mr.  Wise  called  him  to  order  for  reading  papers 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.     The  Speaker 
decided  that  no  paper,  objected  to,  could  be  i^ead 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.     Mr.  Wise 
then  sud : 

'^  That  the  gentieman  had  wantonly  discussed 
the  abstract  question  of  slavery,  going  back  to 
the  very  first  day  of  the  creation^  instead  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  Distnct,  and  the 

g»wers  and  duties  of  Congress  in  relation  to  it 
e  was  now  examining  uie  State  constitutions 
to  show  that  as  it  existed  in  the  States  it  was 
against  them,  and  against  the  laws  of  Qod  and 
This  was  out  of  order." 
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Mr.  Slade  explained,  and  argaed  in  Tindica- 
lion  (tf  his  course,  and  was  about  to  read  a  me- 
morial of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Madison  on  the  subject  of  slaTeiy — when  the 
reading  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Griffin,  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  the  Speaker  decided  tbej  could 
not  be  read  without  the  permission  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Slade,  without  asking  the  permission  of  the 
House,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  granted, 
assumed  to  understand  the  prohibition  as  ex- 
tending only  to  himself  personally,  said  — 
"  Tlien  I  send  them  to  the  clerk :  let  him  read 
themJ^  The  Speaker  decided  that  this  was 
equally  against  the  rule.  Then  Mr.  Griffin 
withdrew  the  objection,  and  Mr.  Slade  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  papm^  and  to  comment  upon 
them  as  he  went  on,  and  was  about  to  go  back 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  show  what  had 
been  the  feeling  there  on  the  subject  of  slayery 
preyious  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Franklin's  memorial : 
Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina^  inquired  of  the 
Chair  what  the  opinions  of  Virginia  fifty  years 
ago  had  to  do  with  the  case  ?  The  Speaker  was 
about  to  reply,  when  Mr.  Wise  rose  with 
warmth,  and  said  —  ^'He  has  discussed  the 
whole  abstract  question  of  slayery :  of  slavery 
in  Virginia :  of  slavery  in  my  own  district :  and 
I  now  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  retire  with  me 
from  this  hdl."  Mr.  Slade  reminded  the 
Speaker  that  he  had  not  yielded  the  floor ;  but 
his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  condition  of 
the  House,  and  the  many  exclamations  of  mem- 
bers, among  whom  Mr.  Halsey,  of  Georgia,  was 
heard  calling  on  the  Georgia  delegation  to  with- 
draw with  Inm ;  and  Mr.  Ehett  was  heard  pro- 
claiming, that  the  South  Carolina  members  had 
already  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  have 
ft  meeting  at  three  o'clock  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  the 
Speaker  interposed  to  calm  the  House,  standing 
i^»  in  his  place  and  saying: 

"  The  gentleman  from  Vermont  had  been  re- 
minded by  the  Chair  that  the  discussion  of 
slavery,  as  existing  within  the  States,  was  not 
in  order ;  when  he  was  desirous  to  read  a  paper 
and  it  was  objected  to.  the  Chair  had  stopped 
him  i  but  the  objection  nad  been  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Slade  had  l>een  suffered  to  proceed ;  he  was 
now  about  to  read  another  paper,  and  objection 
was  made ;  the  Chair  would,  therefore,  take  the 
question  on  permitting  it  to  be  read." 

Many  members  rose,  all  addressing  the  Chair 
at  the  same  time,  and  many  members  leaving 


the  hall,  and  a  general  scene  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion prevailing.  Mr.  Rhett  succeeded  in  nds- 
hig  his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest  which 
raged  in  the  House,  and  invited  the  entire  dele- 
gations from  all  the  slave  States  to  retire  from 
the  hall  forthwith,  and  meet  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columlna.  The  Speaker 
again  essayed  to  calm  the  House,  and  again 
standing  up  in  his  place,  he  recapitulated  his 
attempts  to  preserve  order,  and  vindicated  the 
correctness  of  his  own  conduct — seemingly  im- 
pugned by  many.  "  What  his  personal  feelings 
were  on  the  subject  (he  was  from  a  slave  State), 
might  easily  be  conjectured.  He  had  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  the  rules.  Had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  restrain  the  discussion,  he  should  promptly 
have  exercised  the  power ;  but  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Slade,  continuing,  said  the  paper  which  he 
wished  to  read  was  of  the  continental  Congress 
of  1774.  The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question  on  leave,  when  Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  inquired  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  to  force  the  House  to  vote  that  the  mem 
her  from  Vermont  be  not  permitted  to  proceed? 
The  Speaker  replied  it  would  not.  Then  Mr. 
James  J.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina— a  clear, 
coolheaded,  sagacious  man — Interposed  the  ob- 
jection which  headed  Mr.  Slade.  There  was  a 
rule  of  the  House,  that  when  a  member  was 
called  to  order,  he  should  take  his  seat ;  and  if 
decided  to  be  out  of  order,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  agun,  except  on  the  leave  of 
the  House.  Mr.  McKay  judged  this  to  be  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  that  rule ; 
and  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  the  gentleman  had  been  pronounced 

out  of  order  in  discussing  slavery  in  the  States ; 

and  the  rule  declared  that  when  a  member  was 

so  pronounced  by  the  Chair,  he  should  take  his 

seat,  and  if  any  one  objected  to  his  proceeding 

again,  he  should  not  do  so,  unless  by  leave  of 

the  House.    Mr.  McKay  did  now  object  to  the 

gentleman  from  Vermont  proceeding  any  &r- 
ther."  ^-^'^-^-^-^^ 

Redoubled  noise  and  confusion  ensued — a 
crowd  of  members  rising  and  speaking  at  once 
— who  eventually  yielded  to  the  resounding 
blows  of  the  Speaker's  hammer  upon  the  lid 
of  his  desk,  and  his  apparent  desbe  to  read 
something  to  the  House,  as  he  held  a  book  (re- 
cognized to  be  that  of  the  rules)  in  his  hand. 
Obtaining  quiet,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  be 
heard,  he  read  the  rule  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mo- 
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Kay;  and  said  that^  as  objection  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  been  made  under  that  rule  to  the 
gentleman's  resuming  his  speech,  the  Chair 
dedded  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the 
leaye  of  the  House.  Mr.  Slade  attempted  to  go 
on :  the  Speaker  directed  him  to  take  his  seat 
until  the  question  of  leave  should  be  put 
Then,  Mr.  Slade,  still  keeping  on  his  feet,  asked 
leaye  to  proceed  as  in  order,  saying  he  would 
not  discuss  slavery  in  Virginia.  On  that  ques- 
tion Mr.  Allen,  of  Vermont,  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  Rencher,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
an  adjournment.  Mr.  Adams,  and  many  others, 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion, 
which  were  ordered,  and  resulted  in  106  yeas, 
and  63  nays — some  fifty  or  sixty  members  hav- 
ing withdrawn.  This  opposition  to  adjourn- 
ment was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  un- 
happy day's  work— the  only  eflfect  of  keepmg 
the  House  together  being  to  increase  irritation, 
and  multiply  the  chances  for  an  outbreak. 
From  the  beginning  Southern  members  had 
been  in  &vor  of  it,  and  essayed  to  accomplish  it, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
Mr.  Slade  k^pt  possession  of  the  floor:  and 
now,  at  last,  when  it  was  time  to  adjourn 
any  way — when  the  House  was  in  a  condition 
in  which  no  good  could  be  expected,  and  great 
harm  might  be  apprehended,  there  were  sixty- 
three  members— being  nearly  one-third  ci  the 
House — ^willing  to  continue  it  in  session.  They 


^Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  H.  Allen,  J.  W. 
Allen,  Avcrigg,  Bell,  Biddle.  Bond,  Borden, 
Brigg^  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Colon,  Corwin,  Cran- 
ston, Curtis,  Cushing,  Darlington,  Davies.  Dunn, 
Evans,  Everett.  Ewing  I.  Fletcher,  Fillmore, 
Qoode,  Grennell,  Haley,  Hall  Hastings,  Henry, 
Herod,  Hoffinan,  Lincoln,  Marvin,  S.  Mason, 
Maxwell  McKennan,  Milligan,  M.  Morri^  C. 
Morris,  Nay  lor,  Noyes,  Ogle,  Parmenter,  Patter- 
son, Peck,  Phillips,  Potts,  Potter,  Rariden,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed,  Ridgway.  RusseL  ShefEer,  Sibley, 
Slade,  Stratton,  TUlingfaast,  ToUnd,  A.  S.  White, 
J.  White,  B.  Whittlesey— 63." 

The  House  then  stood  adjourned ;  and  as  the 
adjournment  was  being  pronounced,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  South  Carolina,  stood  up  on  a  chair,  and 
calling  for  the  attention  of  members,  said : 

^  He  had  been  appointed,  as  one  of  the  Southern 
delegation,  to  announce  that  all  those  gentlemen 
who  represented  slaveholding  States,  were  in- 
vit^i  to  attend  the  meeting  now  being  held  in 
the  District  committee  room.'' 


Members  from  the  slave-hdding  States  had 
repaired  in  large  numbers  to  the  Toam  in  the 
basement,  where  they  were  invited  to  meet. 
Various  passions  agitated  them — some  violent. 
Extreme  propositions  were  suggested,  <3i  whidi 
Mr.  Rhett)  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  his 
constituents,  gave  a  full  account  of  his  own — 
thus: 

^In  a  private  and  Mendly  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  amongst  other  events 
accompanying  the  memorable  secession  of  the 
Southern  members  from  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  stated  to  him,  that  I  had 
prepared  two  resolutions,  drawn  as  amendments 
to  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Vermont, 
whilst  he  was  discussing  the  institution  of 
slavei^  in  the  South,  ^declaring,  that  the  con- 
stitution having  fiuied  to  protect  the  South  in 
the  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  peculiar  institutions,  it  was  expedient 
that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved;  and  the 
other,  appointing  a  committee  of  two  members 
from  each  State,  to  report  upon  tl^  best  means 
of  peaceably  dissolving  it.'  They  were  int^ided 
as  amendments  to  a  motion,  to  refer  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  bill,  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  expected  them  to 
share  the  fiite,  which  inevitably  awaited  the 
original  motion,  so  soon  as  the  floor  could  have 
been  obtained,  viz.,  to  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
My  design  in  presenting  them,  was,  to  place 
before  Congress  and  the  people,  what,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  true  issue  upon  this  great  and 
vital  question ;  and  to  point  out  the  course  of 
poli^  by  which  it  should  be  met  by  the  South- 
em  States." 

But  extreme  counsels  did  not  prevaiL  There 
were  members  present,  who  well  considered 
that,  although  the  provocation  was  great,  and 
the  number  voting  for  such  a  firebrand  motion 
was  deplorably  large,  yet  it  was  but  little  more 
than  the  one-fourth  of  the  House,  and  decidedly 
less  than  one  half  of  the  members  fbom  the  firee 
States :  so  that,  even  if  left  to  the  free  State 
vote  alone,  the  motion  would  have  been  rejected. 
But  the  motion  itself^  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
it  was  supported,  was  most  reprehensible — 
necessarily  leading  to  disorder  in  the  House, 
the  destruction  of  its  harmony  and  ciqmcity  for 
useful  legislation,  tending  to  a  sectional  s^re- 
gation  of  the  members,  the  alienation  of  feeling 
between  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  alarm 
to  all  the  sUveholding  States.  The  evil  required 
a  remedy,  but  not  the  remedy  of  breaking  up 
the  Union ;  but  one  which  might  prevent  the 
like  in  future,  while  administering  a  rebuke 
upon  the  past    That  remedy  was  found  m 
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adopting  a  proposition  to  be  offered  to  the 
Houae,  which,  if  agreed  to,  would  close  the 
dwv  against  anj  discussion  upon  abolition  peti- 
tioos  in  ftitnre,  and  assimilate  the  proceedings 
of  the  Hoose,  in  that  particalar,  to  those  of 
the  Senate.  This  proposition  was  pat  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  rules  at  the  opening  of 
^  House  the  next  morning.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

*^  Resolved^  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and 
papers,  toodung  the  abolition  of  slayeiy  or  the 
bojin^  selling,  or  trtnsferring  of  slayes.  in  any 
State,  District,  or  Territory,  of  the  United  States, 
be  laid  on  the  table,  without  being  debated, 
printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further 
action  whaterer  shall  be  nad  thereon." 

Aooordinc^,  at  the  opening  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Patton  asked  leave  to  submit  the  resolution — 
which  was  read  for  information.  Mr.  Adams 
olijeoted  to  the  grant  (^  leave.  Mr.  Patton  then 
moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules — ^which  motion 
required  two-thirds  to  sustain  it;  and,  unless 
obtained,  this  salutary  remedy  for  an  alarming 
evfl  (which  was  already  in  force  in  the  Senate) 
ooold  not  be  offered.  It  was  a  test  motion,  and 
on  whidi  the  opponents  of  abolition  agitation  in 
the  House  required  all  their  strength :  for 
mdesB  two  to  one,  they  were  defeated.  Hi^pily 
the  two  to  one  were  ready,  and  on  taking  the 
yeas  and  nays,  demanded  by  an  abolition  member 
(to  keep  his  friends  to  the  track,  and  to  hold  the 
finee  State  anti-abolitionists  to  their  responsi- 
bOitj  At  home),  the  result  stood  135  yeas  to  60 
nays — Che  fiiU  two-thirds,  and  fifteen  over.  The 
yeas  on  this  important  motion,  were : 

Messra.  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  John  T.  An- 
drews, Charles  G.  Atherton,  William  Beattr, 
Andrew  Beime,  John  Bell,  Bennet  BickneU, 
Rkdiard  Biddk,  Samuel  BirdsaU,  Ratliff  Boon, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  0.  Brodhead.  Isaac  H. 
Brason,  Andrew  D.  W.  Bruyn,  Andrew  Bu- 
dianan,  John  Calhoun,  C.  C.  uambreleng:  Wm. 
B.  Cainpbel],  John  Campbell,  Timothy  J.  Car- 
ter, Wm.  B.  Carter,  Zadok  Casey,  John  Cbam- 
ben,  John  Chaney,  Reuben  Chapman,  Richard 
Cheatham,  Jonathan  Cilley,  John  F.  H.  Clai- 
borne, Jesse  F.  Cleavehuid,  Wm.  K.  Clowney, 
Wattn*  Coles,  Thomas  Corwin.  Robert  Craig, 
John  W.  Crocket.  Samuel  Cusnman,  Edmund 
Debeny,  John  I.  De  Grafi^  Jolm  Dennis,  George 
C.  Droo4;oole,  John  Edwards,  James  Farring- 
ton,  John  Fairfield,  Jacob  Fit,  jr.,  James  Gar- 
land. James  Graham,  Seaton  Grantland,  Abr'm 
P.  Grmt,  Wflliam  J.  Graves,  Robert  H.  Ham- 


mond, Thomas  L.  Hamer,  James  Harian,  Albert 
G.  Harrison,  Richard  Hawes,  Micajah  T.  Haw- 
kins, Charies  E.  H^Tnes,  Hopkins  Holsey,  Or- 
rin  Holt,  George  W.  Hopluns,  Benjamin  C. 
Howard,  Edwanl  B.  Hubley,  Jabez  Jackson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  (jouvemeur  Kemble,  Daniel  Kilgore, 
John  Klingensmith,  jr.,  Joab  Lawler,  Hugh  S. 
Legare,  Henry  Logan,  Francis  S.  Lyon,  Francis 
Mtuilory,  James  M.  Mason,  Joshua  L.  Martin, 
Abram  ]?.  Maury,  Wm.  L.  May,  James  J.  Mo* 
Kay,  Robert  McClellan,  Abraham  McClelland, 
Charles  McClure,  Isaac  McKim,  Richard  H. 
Menefee,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Wm.  Montgomery, 
Ely  Moore,  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Samuel  W.  Mor- 
ris, Henry  A.  Muhlenbc^,  John  L.  Murray, 
Wm.  H.  Noble,  John  Palmer^Amasa J.  Parker, 
John  M.  Patton,  Lemuel  Paynter,  Isaac  S. 
Pennvbacker,  David  Petrikin,  Lancelot  Phelps, 
Arnold  Plumer,  Zadock  Pratt,  John  H.  Pren- 
tiss, Luther  Reily,  Abraham  Rencher,  John 
Robertson,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer,  Augustine  H. 
Shepperd,  Charles  Shepard,  Ebenezer  J. 
Shields^atthias  Sheplor,  Francis  0.  J.  Smith, 
Adam  W.  Snvder,  Wm.  "W.  Southgate,  James 
B.  Spencer,  Edward  Stanly,  Archibald  Stuart, 
Wm.  Stone,  John  Taliaferro,  Wm.  Tajrlor,  Oba- 
diah  Titus,  Isaac  Toncey,  Hopkins  L.  Tumev, 
Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Henry  Vail,  David  6. 
Wagener,  Taylor  Webster,  Joseph  Weeks,  Al- 
bert S.  White,  John  White,  Thomas  T.  Whittle- 
sey, Lewis  Williams,  Sherrod  Williams,  Jared 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Christ'r  H. 
Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Archibald  YeU. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Alex- 
ander, jr.,  Heman  Allen,  John  W.  Allen,  J. 
Banker  ^crigg,  Wm.  Key  Bond,  Nathaniel  B. 
Borden,  George  N.  Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun, 
Charles  D.  CofOn,  Robert  B.  Cranston,  Caleb 
Cushing,  Edward  Dariingten,  Thomas  Davee, 
Edward  Davies,  Alexander  Duncan,  Geoige  H 
Dunn,  George  Evans,  Horace  Everett,  John 
Ewing,  Isaac  Fietoher,  MilUird  Filmore,  Henry 
A.  Foster,  Patrick  G.  (joode,  George  Grennell, 
jr.,  Elisha  HaW,  Hiland  Hall,  Alexander  Har- 

ST,  Wm.  S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry.  Wm. 
erod,  Samuel  Ingham,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard 
P.  Marvin,  Samson  Mason,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell, 
Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Mathias  Morris,  Cal- 
vary Morris,  Charles  Naylor,  Joseph  C.  Noyes, 
Charles  Ogle.  Wm.  Parmenter,  Wm.  Patterson. 
Luther  C.  Peek,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  David 
Potto,  jr.,  James  Rariden,  Joseph  F.  Randolph, 
John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway.  David  Russell, 
Daniel  Shefier,  Mark  H.  Sibley,  Wm.  Slade, 
Charles  C.  Stratton.  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast, 
George  W.  Toland,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  votes 
ever  delivered  in  the  House.  Upon  its  issue  de- 
pended the  quiet  of  the  House  on  one  hand,  or 
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on  the  other,  the  renewal,  and  perpetuation  of  the 
scenes  of  the  day  before — endmg  in  breaking  up 
all  deliberation,  and  all  national  l^islation.  It 
was  successful,  and  that  critical  step  being  safely 
over,  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was  secured — 
the  free  State  friendly  Tote  being  itself  sufficient 
to  carry  it :  but)  although  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution was  secured,  yet  resistance  to  it  continued. 
Mr.  Patton  rose  to  recommend  his  resolution  as 
a  peace  ofifering,  and  to  prevent  further  agitation 
by  demanding  the  previous  question.    He  said : 

^'  He  had  offered  this  resolution  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  harmony.  It  involves  (said  Mr. 
P.),  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  con- 
cerns some  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  a  concession ;  a  concession 
which  we  make  for  the  sake  of  peace,  harmony, 
and  union.  We  offer  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  allay,  not  exasperate  excitement ;  we  desire 
to  extinguish,  not  to  kindle  a  fiame  in  the  coun- 
try. In  that  spirit,  sir,  without  saying  one 
word  in  the  way  of  discussion ;  without  giving 
utterance  to  any  of  those  emotions  which  swell 
in  my  bosom  at  the  recollection  of  what  took 
place  here  vesterday,  I  shall  do  what  I  have 
neveryet  done  since  I  have  been  a  memb^  of 
this  H!ouse,  and  which  I  have  very  rarely  sus- 
tained, when  done  by  others :  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question." 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  disorder,  which  thus 
appears  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  precedes  his  resolution — TLoud  cries 
of  *  Order !  order !'  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.) 
Mr.  A.  He  preceded  it  with  remarks — (*  Order ! 
order ! ') 

"  The  Chair  reminded  the  gentleman  that  it 
was  out  of  order  to  address  the  House  after  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question. 

'^  Mr.  Adams.  I  ask  the  House — (continued 
cries  of  *  Order ! '  which  completely  drowned  the 
honorable  member's  voice.)" 

Order  having  been  restored,  the  next  question 
was — ^  Is  the  demand  for  the  previous  question 
seconded  ?  " — ^which  seconding  would  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  House— which,  on  a 
division,  quickly  showed  itselfl  Then  came  the 
flurther  question — ^'  Shall  the  main  question  he 
now  put  7  "—on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
demanded,  and  taken ;  and  ended  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vote  of  the  same  63  against  it.  The 
main  question  was  then  put,  and  carried ;  but 
again,  on  yeas  and  nays,  to  hold  free  State  mem- 
bers to  their  responsibility ;  showing  the  same 
68  in  the  negative,  with  a  few  additional  votes 


from  f^  State  members,  who^  having  strioBd 
themselves  on  the  vital  point  of  suspending  the 
rules,  saw  no  use  m  giving  themselves  further 
trouble  at  home,  by  giving  an  unneoeasary  vote 
in  fitvor  of  stifling  abolition  debate.  In  this 
way,  the  ranks  of  the  63  were  increased  to  74. 
Thus  was  stifled,  and  in  future  prevented  in 
the  House,  the  inflammatory  debates  on  these 
disturbing  petitions.  It  was  the  great  session 
of  their  presentation — being  offered  by  hfim- 
dreds,  and  signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons — ^many  of  them  women,  who  forgot  thebr 
sex  and  their  duties,  to  mingle  in  such  inflam- 
matory work ;  some  of  them  clergymen,  who 
forgot  their  mission  of  peace,  to  stir  up  sti^ 
among  those  who  should  be  brethren.  Of  the 
pertinacious  63,  who  backed  Mr.  Slade  throu^ 
out,  the  most  notable  were  Mr.  Adams,  who 
had  been  President  of  the  United  States — ^Mr. 
Fillmore,  who  became  so— and  Mr.  Caleb  Gush- 
ing, who  eventually  became  as  ready  to  abolidi 
all  impediments  to  the  general  difinsion  of 
slavery,  as  he  then  was  to  abolish  slavery  itself 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  a  porten- 
tous contest.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Slade  was,  not 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  expedient^  of  abolishii^ 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (a  motion 
in  itself  sufficiently  inflammatory),  but  to  get 
the  command  of  the  House  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
that  purpose — ^which  would  be  a  decision  of  the 
question.  His  motion  fiuled.  The  storm  sub- 
sided ;  and  very  fbw  of  the  ft^ee  State  membets 
who  had  staked  themselves  on  the  issue,  lost  any 
thing  among  their  constituents  for  the  devotion 
which  they  had  shown  to  the  Union. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

ABOLITIONISTS  CLASSIFIED  BY  MS.  CLAY:  UL- 
TRAS DICNOUNCED:  8LAVEBY  AOITAT0B8 
NOBTH  AND  SOUTH  EQUALLY  DENOUNCED 
AS  DANOEBOUS  TO  THE  UNION. 

^  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  Clay, 
that  I  have  thought  that  the  most  judicious 
course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of 
late  pursued  by  Congress.  I  have  believed  that 
it  would  have  been  wisest  to  have  received  and 
referred  them,  without  opposition,  and  to  have 
reported  against  their  object  in  a  calm  and  dis- 
passionate and   argumentative  appeal  to  the 
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good  sense  <^  the  whole  commmu^.  It  has 
been  supposed,  howoTer,  by  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress that  it  was  most  expedient  either  not  to 
reoeiye  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally  re- 
oeiyed,  not  to  act  definitiyely  upon  them. 
There  is  no  substantial  difference  between  these 
opposite  opinions,  since  both  look  to  an  abso- 
lute rejection  of  the  pn^^  of  the  petitioners. 
But  tnere  is  a  great  difference  in  the  form  of 
prooeedii^;  and,  Mr.  President,  some  experi- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  human  affiurs  has  taught 
me  to  believe  that  a  neglect  to  observe  estab- 
lished forms  is  <^iten  attended  with  more  mis- 
chievous consequences  than  the  infliction  of  a 
positive  ii\jury.  We  all  know  that,  even  in 
private  life,  a  violation  of  the  existing  usages 
and  ceremonies  of  society  cannot  take  place 
without  serious  prejudice.  I  fear,  sir,  that  the 
abolitionists  have  acquired  a  considerable  appa- 
rent f<»t»  by  blending  with  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view  a  collateral  and  totally  dif- 
ferent question  arismg  out  of  an  alleged  viol^ 
tion  of  the  right  of  petition.  I  know  full  vroll, 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying,  that 
nothing  was  remoter  from  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  differed, 
thim  to  violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case 
in  which,  according  to  its  judgment^  that  right 
could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  where 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or 
properly  granted.  StilL  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  re- 
ceived in  Congress^  and  made  mjurious  impres- 
sions upon  the  mmds  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  This,  I  think,  mignt  have  been 
avoided  by  the  course  which  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  pursued. 

"And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert 
to  some  of  those  topics  which  I  tnink  might 
have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  have  diecked  the  progress,  if  it 
had  not  altogether  arrested  the  efforts  of  aboli- 
tion. I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would 
have  been  accomplisned  with  much  greater  abil- 
ity, and  with  mudi  happier  effect,  under  the 
anspioes  of  a  committee,  than  it  can  be  by  me. 
Ba^  anxious  as  I  idways  am  to  contribute 
whatever  is  in  my  povror  to  the  harmony,  con'» 
cord,  and  happiness  of  this  great  people,  I  feel 
myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  whatever  is 
in  my  power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to 
be,  to  dnsuade  the  public  from  continuing  to 
a^tate  a  snlgect  fimight  with  the  most  direfril 
consequences. 

"  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed, 
or  apparently  opposed,  to  the  continuea  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  U  nited  States.  The  first 
are  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy 
and  humanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no  less 
opposed,  at  the  same  time^  to  any  disturbance 
Of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or 
the  imfringement  of  the  powers  of  the  States 


composing  the  confederacy.  In  this  class  may 
be  comprehended  that  peaceful  and  exemplary 
society  oi  'Frienda'  one  of  whose  established 
maxims  is,  an  abhorrence  of  vrar  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  mankind.  The  next  class  consists 
of  apparent  abolitioniBtfl-Hhat  is,  those  who, 
having  been  persuaded  that  the  right  <tf  peti- 
tion has  been  violated  by  Congress,  co-operate 
with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
serting and  vindicating  that  right  And  the 
third  class  are  the  real  ultrarabolitionists,  who 
are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
object  at  all  hazards,  uid  without  r^wrd  to  any 
consequences,  however  calamitous  they  may  be. 
With  them  the  rights  of  property  are  nothing ; 
the  deficiency  of  we  powers  of  the  general  eov- 
erment  is  nothing ;  the  acknowlec^ed  and  in- 
contestable powers  of  the  States  are  nothing; 
civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  we 
overthrow  of  a  government  in  which  are  con- 
centrated the  fondest  hopes  of  the  civilized 
worid,  are  nothing.  A  smgle  idea  has  taken 
possession  of  their  minds,  aid  onward  they  pur- 
sue it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  reckless  and  re- 
gardless of  all  conse<}uences.  With  this  class, 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Flori- 
da, the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new 
State,  comprising  within  its  limits  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  many  means 
conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  tne  ulti- 
mate but  perilous  end  at  whidi  they  avowedly 
and  boldly  aim ;  are  but  so  many  isdiort  stages 
in  the  long  and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goid 
at  which  &ey  would  finally  arrive.  Their  pur^ 
pose  is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably 
if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must  Their  object  is  no 
longer  concealed  by  the  thinnest  veil;  it  is 
avowed  and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitute  of 
constitutional  or  other  rightfUl  power,  living 
in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to  the 
communities  in  which  the  sulnect  on  which 
the^  would  operate  resides,  so  ur  as  concerns 
pohtical  power  over  that  subject,  as  if  they 
lived  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless  pro- 
mulgate to  the  worid  their  purpose  to  be  to 
manumit  forthwith,  and  vrithout  compensation, 
and  without  moral  preparation,  three  millions 
of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether 
separated  from  those  under  which  they  live. 

^I  have  said  that  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territory  of  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  new 
States,  were  only  means  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  the  only  means.  Another,  ana 
much  more  lamentable  one  is  that  which  this 
class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one 
portion  against  another  portion  of  the  Union. 
With  that  view,  in  all  their  leading  prints  and 
publications,  the  alleged  horrors  of  slavery  are 
depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated 
colors,  to  excite  the  imaginations  and  stimulate 
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the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States  against 
the  people  in  the  slaYe  States.  The  slareholder 
is  held  up  and  represent^  as  the  mostatrodons 
of  human  heings.  AdTertisements  of  fugitive 
slaves  to  be  sold  are  carefully  collected  and 
blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spiHt  of  detestation 
and  hatred  against  one  entire  and  the  largest 
section  of  the  Union.  And  like  a  notorious 
agitator  upon  another  theatre  (Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell),  they  would  hunt  down  and  pro- 
scribe from  the  pale  of  civilized  society  the  in- 
habitants of  that  entire  section.  Allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  say,  that  whilst  I  reoo^ize  in  the 
justly  wounded  feelings  of  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  St  James  much  to 
excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  provoked  to 
take  of  that  aeitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he 
would  better  have  consulted  the  dignity  of  his 
station  and  of  his  countiy  in  treatL^  him  with 
contemptuous  silence.  That  agitator  would  ex- 
clude us  from  European  society — he  who  himself 
can  only  obtain  a  contnU>and  admission^  and  is  re- 
ceived with  scomfid  repugnance  into  it !  If  he 
be  no  more  desirous  of  our  society  than  we  are 
of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal 
non-intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes.  sir, 
I  think  the  American  Minister  would  have  oest 
pursued  the  dictates  of  true  dignity  by  regard- 
ing the  language  of  that  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of 
the  plunderer  of  his  own  country,  and  the  libeller 
of  a  foreien  and  kindred  people. 

^  But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted are  not  the  only  ones  which  this  third 
class  of  ultra-AboUtionists  are  employing  to 
effect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their 
operations  by  professing  to  employ  only  per- 
suasive means  in  appealing  to  the  humanity, 
and  enlightening  the  understandings,  of  the 
slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union.  If  there 
were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a 
presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  supe- 
riority m  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  appeals  to 
our  duty  and  our  interest;  but  impatient  with 
the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their 
system  of  action.  To  the  agency  of  their  powers 
of  persuasioiL  they  now  propose  to  substitute 
the  powers  or  the  ballot  box ;  and  he  must  be 
blind  to  what  is  passing  before  us.  who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  fbund  insufBi- 
cient,  to  invoke,  finally,  the  more  potent  powers 
of  the  bayonet. 

"  Mr.  President  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of 
the  proceedings  or  the  ultra-Abolitionists  that  I 
would  seriously  invite  every  considerate  man  in 
the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately 
to  reflect)  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture, 
but  upon  that  dreadful  precipice  down  which 
they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these  ultra- 
AboliUonists  have  ceased  to  employ  the  instru- 
ments of  reason  and  persuasion,  have  made  their 


cause  political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot 
box,  that  I  am  induced,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
address  you. 

"  There  have  been  three  epodis  in  the  histoiy 
of  our  country  at  which  the  spirit  of  abolition 
displayed  itself.  The  first  was  immediately 
after  uie  formation  of  the  present  federal  gov- 
ernment When  the  constitution  was  about 
going  into  operation,  its  powers  were  not  well 
understood  by  the  community  at  large,  and  re- 
mained to  be  accurately  interpreted  and  defined. 
At  that  period  numerous  abolition  societies 
were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  Sodety 
of  Friends,  but  many  other  good  men.  Peti- 
tions were  presentea  to  Congress,  praying  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  received 
without  serious  opposition,  referred,  and  report- 
ed upon  by  a  committee.  The  report  stated 
that  the  general  government  had  no  pow^  to 
abolish  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  several 
States,  and  that  these  States  themselves  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  subject  The  re- 
port was  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satis&o- 
tion  and  tranquillity  ensued ;  the  abolitioo 
societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions,  in 
respect  to  the  black  popiSation,  to  offices  of 
humanity  within  the  scope  of  existing  laws. 

"  The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  abolition,  incidentally,  was  brought  into 
notice  and  discussion,  was  on  the  memoraUe 
occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union.  The  struggle  was  long, 
strenuous,  and  fearfuL  It  is  too  recent  to  make 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to 
it)  and  to  say,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by 
one  of  those  compromises  characteristic  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself 
is  the  most  signal  instance. 

"  The  third  is  that  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves, and  to  which  various  causes  have  con- 
tributed. The  principal  one,  perhaps,  is  British 
emancipation  in  the  islands  adjacent  to  our  con- 
tinent Confounding  the  totally  different  cases 
of  the  powers  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
those  of  our  Congress,  and  the  totally  different 
conditions  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands  and  the  slaves  in  the  sovereign 
and  independent  States  of  this  confederacy, 
superficial  men  have  inferred  from  the  undecid- 
ed British  experiment  the  practicabilitr  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  these  States.  All  theee 
are  different  The  powers  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment are  unlimited,  and  <^ten  described  to  be 
omnipotent  The  powers  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, on  the  contrary,  are  few,  cautiously  limit- 
ed, scrupulously  excluding  all  that  are  not 
granted,  and  above  all,  car^hlly  and  absolutely 
excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  or  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  the  several  States.  The 
slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation  ope- 
rated, were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom, 
but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies,  having  no 
voice  in  Parliament  The  West  India  shive- 
holder  was  neither  representative,  or  represented 
in  that  Parliament  And  while  I  most  ferrently 
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wish  complete  soooess  to  the  British  experiment 
of  the  West  India  emancipation,  I  confess  that 
I  hare  tearful  forehodings  of  a  disastrous  ter- 
mination. Whatever  it  maj  be,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  the  British  Parliament 
tieated  the  West  India  slaves  as  freemen,  it  also 
treated  the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If 
instead  of  these  slaves  being  separated  hj  a 
wide  ocean  from  the  parent  country,  three  or 
ibor  millions  of  African  n^ro  slaves  had  been 
dinwrsed  over  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Irdand^  and  thdr  owners  had  been  members  of 
the  British  Parliament— a  case  which  would 
hare  preeented  some  analogy  to  our  own  coun- 
try— does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have 
beim  expedient  or  practical  to  have  emancipated 
them,  leaving  them  to  remain,  with  all  their 
embittered  feelings,  in  the  United  kingdom, 
boomUefis  as  the  powers  of  the  British  govern- 
ment are? 

"  Other  caoses  have  conspired  with  the  Brit- 
ish ezam^e  to  produce  the  existii^  excitement 
from  abcmtion.  I  say  it  vnth  profound  regret, 
and  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation 
here  or  daewhere,  that  there  are  persons  in 
both  parts  of  the  Union  who  have  sought  to 
min^  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  array  one 
portion  of  the  Union  agamst  the  other.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  free  countries  that,  in  high 
pwty  times,  a  disposition  too  often  prevails  to 
seize  hold  of  every  thing  which  can  strengthen 
the  one  side  or  wotken  the  other.  Prior  to  the 
late  election  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  charged  with  bemg  an 
abolitionist,  and  abolition  di«gns  were  imputed 
to  many  of  his  supporters.  Much  as  I  was  op- 
posed to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administra- 
tion, I  neither  shared  in  making  or  believing 
the  troth  of  the  diarge.  He  was  scarcely  in- 
stalled in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  di- 
rected against  those  who  o|>posed  his  election. 

'^  It  is  not  true-— I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true 
— that  either  of  the  two  great  parties  m  this 
country  has  any  design  or  aim  at  abolition.  I 
diould  dee|^y  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should 
eoDsider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  dangler  to  the 
stability  of  our  system  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
exist.  Whilst  neither  party  can  be,  I  think, 
justly  accused  of  any  abolition  tendency  or  pur- 
pose, both  have  profited,  and  both  been  ix^ured, 
B  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  ab- 
straction of  abolition  support  If  the  account 
were  £urly  stated,  I  believe  the  party  to  which 
I  am  oppoBed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been 
iniiirecl  nmch  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong. 
But  I  am  fiur,  for  that  reason,  fr^m  being  dis- 
posed to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  abolitionism." 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

BAISTK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  BESIGNATION 
OF  MS.  BIDDLE:  FINAL  8USFENSI0N. 

On  the  firpt  of  January  of  this  year  this  Bank 
made  an  exposition  of  its  afiairs  to  the  Qene- 
ral  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania^  as  required  by 
its  charter,  in  which  its  assets  aggregated 
$66,180,396;  and  its  liabilities  aggregated 
$33,180,855 :  the  exposition  bemg  verified  by 
the  usual  oaths  required  on  such  occasions. 

On  tiie  30th  of  March  following  Mr.  Biddle 
resigned  his  place  as  president  of  the  Bank, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  it  that^  '^the  affairs  of 
ike  instUtUion  toere  in  a  state  of  great  pros- 
perity^ and  no  longer  needed  his  services." 

On  the  same  day  the  board  of  directors  in  ac- 
cepting the  resignation,  passed  a  resolve  declar- 
ing that  the  President  Biddle  had  left  the  insti- 
tution *^  prosperous  in  all  its  relations,  strong 
in  its  ability  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
community^  cordial  with  other  banks,  and  se- 
cure in,  the  esteem  and  respect  qfaU  connected 
%Dith  it  at  home  or  abroad." 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  Bank  closed  her 
doors  upon  her  creditors,  under  the  mild  name 
of  suspension— never  to  open  them  again. 

In  the  month  of  April  preceding,  when  leav- 
ing Washington  to  return  to  Missouri,  I  told  the 
President  there  would  be  another  suspension, 
headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore we  met  again :  at  my  return  in  November 
it  was  his  first  expression  to  remind  me  of  that 
conversation ;  and  to  say  it  was  the  second  time 
I  had  foreseen  these  suspensions,  and  warned 
him  of  them.  He  then  jocularly  said,  don't 
predict  so  any  more.  I  answered  I  should  not ; 
for  it  was  the  last  time  this  Bank  would  sus- 
pend. 

Still  dominating  over  the  moneyed  systems 
of  the  South  and  West,  this  former  colossal  insti- 
tution was  yet  able  to  carry  along  vrith  her  near- 
ly all  the  banks  of  one-half  of  the  Union:  and 
using  her  irredeemable  paper  agunst  the  solid 
currency  of  the  New  York  and  other  Northern 
banks,  and  selling  fictitious  bills  on  Europe,  she 
was  able  to  run  them  hard  for  specie— curtaO 
their  operations — and  make  panic  and  distress 
in  the  money  market.    At  the  same  time  by 
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mftkipg  an  impoeiiig  exhibition  of  her  assets, 
arranging  a  reciprocal  use  of  their  notes  with 
other  suspended  banks,  keeping  up  an  apparent 
par  value  for  her  notes  and  stocks  bj  fictitious 
and  collusiye  sales  and  purchases,  and  aboTO  all, 
by  her  political  connection  with  the  powerful 
opposition — she  was  enabled  to  keep  the  field 
as  a  bank,  and  as  a  political  power:  and  as  such 
to  act  an  effective  part  in  the  ensuing  {residen- 
tial election.  She  even  jHretended  to  have  be- 
come stronger  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Biddle 
left  her  so  prosperous ;  and  at  the  next  exposi- 
tion of  her  affairs  to  the  Pennsjlvania  legis- 
lature (Jan.  1,  1840),  returned  her  assets  at 
974,603,142 ;  her  liabilities  at  $36,959,539,  and 
her  surplus  at  $37,643,603.  This  surplus,  after 
paying  all  liabilities,  showed  the  stock  to  be 
worth  a  premium  of  $2,643,603.  And  all  this 
duly  sworn  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FIRST  SESSION  TWENTT-SIXTH  OONOBE88:  MEM- 
BERS :  ORGANIZATION :  POLITIOAL  MAP  OF  THE 
HOUSE. 

Members  of  the  Senate, 

New  Hampshire. — Henry  Hubbard,  Franklin 
Pierce. 

Maine.— John  Rubles,  Reuel  Williams. 

Massachusetts. — John  Davis,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

Vermont. — Sam'l  Prentiss,  Sam'l  S.  Phelps. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Nehemiah  R  Knight,  N.  F. 
Dixon. 

Connecticut. — Thaddeus  Betts,  Perry 
Smith. 

New  York.— Silas  Wright,  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jerset. — Sam'l  L  Southard,  Garret 
D.  Wall. 

Pennsylvania. — James  Buchanan,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Thomas  Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  S.  Spence,  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick. 

ViROiNiA.-^William  H.  Roane. 

North  Carolina. — Bedford  Brown,  R 
Strange. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Wm. 
Campbell  Preston. 

Georgia. — Wilson  Lumpkm,  Alfred  Cuth- 
bert 

KLENTUCKY.^Henry  Clay,  John  J.  Critten- 
den. 

Tennessee. — Hugh  L.  White,  Alex.  An- 
derson. 


Ohio. — ^William  Allen,  Bei\jamin  IvpouL 

Indiana.— Oliver  H.  Smith, Alberts.  White. 

Mississippi. — Robert  J.  Walker,  J<^m  Hen- 
dOTson. 

Louisiana. — Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Alexander 
Mouton. 

Illinois. — John  M.  Robinson,  Richard  M. 
Young. 

Alabama. — Clement  C.  Clay,  Wm.  Rufus 
Kmg. 

Missouri. — Thomas  H.  Benton,  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Arkansas. — William  S.  Fulton,  Ambrose 
Sevier. 

Michigan. — John  Norvell,  Augustus  S.  Por- 
ter. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Maine. — Hu^  J.  Anderson,  Nathan  Clifford, 
Thomas  Davee,  Georae  Evans,  Joshua  A.  Lovrell, 
Yiigil  D.  Parris,  Bei^jamin  Randall,  Albert 
Smith. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  G.  Athertoo, 
Edmund  Burke,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Tristram  ShAw, 
Jared  W.  Williams. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  TrumbiUL  William 
L.  Storrs,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Thomas  B. 
Osborne,  Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brodcway. 

Vermont.— Hiland  Hall,  William  Slade, 
Horace  Everett,  John  Smith.  Isaac  Fletcher. 

Massachusetts. — Abbot  Lawrence,  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Caleb  Cushine,  William  Parmenter, 
Levi  Lincoln,  [Vacancy,]  Geoi*ge  N.  Bngga, 
William  B.  CalhouoL  WilTiam  S.  Hastings,  H^ 
ry  Williams,  John  Keed,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Chosen  by  gen^ul  ticket. 
Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Robert  B.  Cranston. 

New  York.— Thomas  B.  Jackson,  James  de 
la  Montayne,  Ogden  Hoffinan,  Edward  Curtis^ 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  James  Monroe,  Gouvemeor 
Kemble,  Charies  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Jones, 
Rufus  PalcDL  Aaron  Vanderpoel,  John  Ely, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Anson 
Brown,  David  Russell,  Augustus  C.  Hand,  John 
Fine,  Peter  J.  Wagoner,  Andrew  W.  Doi§, 
John  G.  Floyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Thomas  O, 
Crittenden,  John  H  Prentiss.  Judson  AUen, 
John  C.  Clark,  S.  B.  Leonaro,  Amasa  Dana, 
Edward  Rogers,  Nehemiah  H.  Earl,  Christopher 
Morgan,  Theron  R  Strong,  Francis  P.  Granger, 
Meredith  Mallo^,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Luther  C. 
Peck.  Richard  P.  Marvin,  Millard  FiUmore, 
Charles  F.  Mitchell. 

New  Jersey.— Joseph  B.  Randolph,  Peter 
D.  Vroom,  Philemon  Dickerson,  William  B. 
Cooper,  Daniel  B.  Ry^  Joseph  Kille. 

Pennsylvania. — William  Beatty,  Richard 
Biddle,  James  Cooper,  Edward  Davies,  John 
Davis,  John  Edwuds,  Joseph  Fomance,  John 
GalbraitlLJames  Gerry,  Robert  H.  Hammond, 
Thomas  Henry,  Enos  Hook,  Francis  Jamea, 
George  M.  Keim,  Isaac  Leet  Albert  G.  Meuv 
chan^  Samuel  W.  Morris,  George  McCulloch, 
Charles  Naylor,  Peter  Newhard,  Charles  O^e, 
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Pftjnter,  DsTid  Petrikin,  William  S. 
Ramsey.  John  soveuit  William  Simonton, 
George  W.  Toland,  Dayid  B.  Wagener. 

Delaware. — ^Thomas  Robinson,  1r. 

Maryland. — James  Carroll,  John  Dennis, 
8<^omon  Hilkn,  jr.,  Daniel  Jenifer,  William 
Cost  Johnson,  frands  Thomas,  Phil^  F. 
Thomas,  John  T.  H.  Worthington. 

Virginia. — Linn  Banks,  Andrew  Beime, 
John  M.  Botts,  Walter  Coles,  Robert  Craig, 
Qeofge  C.  Drcnngool^  James  GarUnd,  William 
L.  Goggin,  John  Hill,  Joel  Holleman,  George 
W.  Hopkms,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Joseph 
Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  William  Lucas, 
Cbtfks  F.  Meroer,  Francis  £.  Rives,  Green  B. 
Samoe^  Lewis  Steiniod,  John  Taliaferro,  Hen- 
17  A.  Wise. 

North  Carolina. — Jesse  A.  Bjnum,  Henry 
W.  Connor,  Edmund  Deberry,  Charles  Fisher, 
James  Graham.  Ificajah  T.  Hawkins,  John 
HUl,  James  J.  McKay,  William  Mont^romery. 
Kenneth  Rayner,  Charies  Shepard,  Edward 
Stanly,  Lewis  WillianuL 

South  Carolina. — Sampson  H.  Butler.  John 
GampbeU,  John  K.  GrifSn,  Isaac  £.  tfolmes, 
Frauds  W.  Pidrans,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James 
Bogen,  llkomas  B.  Sumter,  Waddy  Thomp- 

GsoRGiA.— Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J. 
Black,  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
William  C.  Dawson,  Richard  W.  Habersham, 
Thomas  B.  SLing,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Lott 
Warren. 

Alabama. — R.  H.  Chapman,  David  Hubbard, 
George  W.  Crabb,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  James  Dil- 
fett 

LocniAHA.— Edward  D.  White,  Ed¥rard 
Cbinn,  Rice  Garland. 

Mis8i3siPPL~A.  G.  Brown,  J.  Thompson. 

MissouRL — John  Miller,  John  Jameson. 

Arkansas.— Edward  Cross. 

TEHKEssBb— William  B.  Carter,  Abraham 
McClellan,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Julius  W. 
Blackwell,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey.  William  B. 
Campbell,  John  Bell,  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
Harrey  M.  Waterson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Cave 
JolmsOT,  Jdm  W.  Crockett,  Christopher  H. 
WiDiams. 

Krktuckt.— Linn  BoydPhilip  Triplett,  Jo- 
seph Underwood,  Sherrod  Williams,  Simeon  W. 
AndecBoiL  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  William  J. 
Gracvca,  John  White,  Richard  Hawes,  L.  W. 
Andrews,  Garret  Davis,  William  O.  Butler. 

Onia — Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller, 
Patzii^  G.  Ck>ode,  Thomas  Corwin,  William 
Doane,  Calvaiy  Morris,  William  K.  Bond,  Jo- 
seph Ridgway,  William  Medill,  Samson  Ma- 
son, Isaac  Pansh,  Jonathan  Taylor,  D.  P.  Lead- 
betler^  Geoige  Sweeny,  John  W.  Allen,  Joshua 
R.  Giddmss,  John  Hastings,  D.  A  Stark- 
weather, Eienry  Swearingen. 

MicHiOAV. — ^Isaac  E.  Crary. 

LioiANA. — Geo.  H.  Profit,  John  BaiHa,  John 
Garr,  Thomas  Smith,  James  Rariden,  Wm.  W. 
Wick,  T.  A.  HowanL 


lLLiNOi8.~John  Reynolds,  Zadok  Casey, 
John  T.  Stuart 

The  organization  of  the  House  was  delayed 
for  many  days  by  a  case  of  closely  and  eamestr 
ly  contested  election  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Five  citizens,  to  wit:  John  B.  Ay- 
crigg)  John  B.  Maxwell,  William  Halsted, 
Thomas  C.  Stratton,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  had 
received  the  governor's  certificate  as  duly  elect- 
ed :  five  other  citizens,  to  wit :  Philemon  Dick- 
erson,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Wil- 
liam R.  Cooper,  John  Kille,  claimed  to  Dave 
received  a  majority  of  the  lawful  votes  given  in 
the  election :  and  each  set  demanded  admission 
as  representatives.  No  case  of  contested  election 
was  ever  more  warmly  disputed  in  the  House. 
The  two  sets  of  claimants  were  of  opposite  politi- 
cal parties :  the  House  was  nearly  divided :  five 
from  one  side  and  added  to  the  other  would  make 
a  different  of  ten  votes :  and  these  ten  might 
determine  its  character.  The  first  struggle  was 
on  the  part  of  the  members  holding  the  certifi- 
cates claiming  to  be  admitted,  and  to  act  as  mem- 
bers, until  the  question  of  right  should  be  de- 
cided I  and  as  this  would  give  them  a  right  to  vote 
for  speaker,  it  might  have  had  the  efiect  of  decid- 
ing that  important  election :  and  for  this  point  a 
great  struggle  was  made  by  the  whig  party. 
The  democracy  could  not  ask  for  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  five  democratic  claimants,  as 
they  only  presented  a  case  which  required  to 
be  examined  before  it  could  be  decided.  Their 
course  was  to  exclude  both  sets,  and  send  them 
equally  before  the  committee  of  contested  elec- 
tions ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  oiganization  of  the  House  was 
adopted  after  an  arduous  and  protracted  struggle, 
in  which  every  variety  of  parliamentary  motion 
was  exhausted  by  each  side  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  to  report  which  five  of  the 
ten  contestants  had  received  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes.  This  was  putting  the  issue  on  the 
rights  of  the  voters — on  the  broad  and  popular 
ground  of  choice  by  the  people :  and  was  equiv- 
alent to  deciding  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  contestants,  who  held  the  certificate 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  majority  of 
votes  returned  to  his  office  was  in  their  favor, — 
counting  the  votes  of  some  precincts  which  the 
governor  and  coimcil  had  rejected  for  illegality 
in  holding  the  elections.    As  the  constitutional 
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judge  of  the  election,  qualifications  and  returns 
of  its  own  members,  the  House  disr^;arded  the 
decision  of  the  goyemor  and  council ;  and,  de- 
ferring to  the  representative  principle,  made  the 
decision  turn,  not  upon  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cers holding  the  election,  but  upon  the  rights 
of  the  voters. 

This  strenuous  contest  was  not  terminated 
until  the  10th  of  March — nearly  one  hundred 
days  from  the  time  of  its  commencement.  The 
five  democratic  members  were  then  admitted  to 
thejr  seats.  In  the  mean  time  the  election  for 
speaker  had  been  brought  on  by  a  vote  of  118 
to  110 — the  democracy  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  on  the  election  after  a  total  exhaustion 
of  every  parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  keep  it  off. 
Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Yiiginia,  was  the  demo- 
cratic nominee :  Mr.  Jno.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was 
nominated  on  the  part  of  the  whigs.  The  whole 
vote  given  in  was  235,  making  118  necessary  to 
a  choice.  Of  these,  Mr.  Jones  received  118: 
Mr.  Bell,  102.  Twenty  votes  were  scattered, 
of  which  11,  on  the  whig  side,  went  to  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Georgia ;  and  9  on  the  democratic 
side  were  thrown  upon  three  southern  mem- 
bers. Had  any  five  of  these  nine  voted  for  Mr. 
Jones,  it  would  have  elected  him;  while  the 
eleven  given  to  Mr.  Dawson  would  not  have  ef- 
fected the  election  of  Mr.  Bell.  It  was  clear  the 
democracy  had  the  majority,  for  the  contested 
election  from  New  Jersey  having  been  sent  to  a 
committee,  and  neither  set  of  the  contestants 
allowed  to  vote,  the  question  became  purely  and 
simply  one  of  party:  but  there  was  a  fraction 
in  each  party  which  did  not  go  with  the  party 
to  which  it  belonged :  and  hence,  with  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  bring  on  the  election, 
and  a  majority  voting  in  it,  the  democratic 
nominee  lacked  five  of  the  number  requisite  to 
elect  hiuL  The  contest  was  continued  through 
five  successive  ballotings  without  any  better  re- 
sult for  Mr.  Jones,  and  worse  for  Mr.  Bell ;  and 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  firaction  of 
each  party  determined  to  control  the  election. 
It  became  a  question  with  the  democratic  party 
what  to  do?  The  fraction  which  did  not  go 
with  the  party  were  the  fiiends  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  although  always  professing  democratically 
bad  long  acted  with  the  whigs,  and  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  body  of  the  party  against  which 
they  had  been  acting.  The  election  was  in  their 
hands,  and  they  gave  it  to  be  known  that  if  one 
of  their  number  was  taken,  they  would  vote  with 


the  body  of  the  party  and  elect  him :  and  Mr. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  was  the  person 
indicated.  The  extreme  importance  of  having  a 
speaker  friendly  to  the  administration  induced 
all  the  leading  fiiends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  go 
into  this  arrangement,  and  to  hold  a  caucus  to 
cary  it  into  effect.  The  caucus  was  held :  Mr. 
Lewis  was  adopted  as  the  candidate  of  the 
party:  and,  the  usual  resolves  of  unanimity 
having  been  adopted,  it  was  expected  to  elect 
him  on  the  first  trial.  He  was  not,  however, 
60  elected ;  nor  on  the  second  trial ;  nor  on  the 
third;  nor  on  any  one  up  to  the  seventh: 
when,  having  never  got  a  higher  vote  than  Mr. 
Jones,  and  fiJling  off  to  the  one-half  of  it,  he 
was  dropped ;  and  but  few  knew  how  the  balk 
came  to  pass.  It  was  thus :  The  writer  of  Has 
View  was  one  of  a  few  who  would  not  capitulate 
to  half  a  dozen  members,  known  as  Mr.  Cal- 
hoim's  friends,  long  separated  from  the  party, 
bitterly  opposing  it,  just  returning  to  it,  and 
undertaking  to  govern  it  by  constituting  them- 
selves into  a  balance  wheel  between  the  two 
nearly  balanced  parties.  He  preferred  a  dean 
defeat  to  any  victory  gained  by  such  capitula- 
tion. He  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
had  fHends  there  who  thought  as  he  did  i  and 
these  he  reconunended  to  avoid  the  caucus,  and 
remain  unbound  by  its  resolves ;  and  when  the 
election  came  on,  vote  as  they  pleased :  whidi 
they  did :  and  enough  of  them  throwing  away 
their  votes  upon  those  who  were  no  candidates, 
thus  prevented  the  election  of  Mr.  Lewis :  and 
so  returned  upon  the  little  fraction  of  pretendefs 
the  lesson  which  they  had  taught 

It  was  the  same  with  the  whig  party.  A 
fraction  of  its  members  reflised  to  support  the 
regular  candidate  of  the  party ;  and  after  many 
fruitless  trials  to  elect  him,  he  was  abandoned 
— ^Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  taken 
up,  and  eventually  elected.  He  had  voted  with 
the  whig  party  in  the  New  Jersey  election  case 
— among  the  scattering  in  the  votes  for  speaks ; 
and  was  finally  elected  by  the  full  whig  vote, 
and  a  few  of  ^  scattering  fix)m  the  democratic 
ranks.  He  was  one  of  the  small  band  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  fHends ;  so  that  that  gentleman  suo- 
ceeded  in  governing  the  whig  election  of  speaker, 
after  fiulitag  to  govern  that  of  the  democracy. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  the  candidates 
for  speaker  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  were 
Southern  men — no  Northern  man  being  at  any 
time  put  in  nomination,  or  voted  for.    And  this 
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iUnstntes  %  perrading  system  of 
•ctKA  between  the  two  seotioiis  from  the 
iKnidation  of  the  goyernment — the  southern 
goii^  for  the  honors,  the  northern  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  goremment  Andesdi  his  snooeeded, 
bst  with  the  difference  of  s  success  in  a  solid 
and  m  an  empty  porsmt  The  North  has  be- 
come rich  upcm  the  benefits  of  the  goyernment : 
tlie  South  has  grown  lean  upon  its  honors. 

This  arduous  and  protracted  contest  for 
speaker^  and  where  the  issue  inyoWed  the  yital 
party  qoestion  of  the  organization  of  the  House, 
and  where  erery  member  classified  himself  by  a 
deDberate  and  perseyering  series  of  yotes,  be- 
comes important  in  a  political  classification 
point  of  yiew,  and  is  here  presented  in  detail  as 
the  political  mi^  of  the  House— ^taking  the  first 
yoCe  as  showing  the  character  of  the  whole. 

1,  Members  yoting  for  Mr.  Jones :  113. 

JtkdsoQ  AlksLHugh  J.  Anderson, Charles  G. 
Atfaerton,  Ubj^  Banks,  William  Beatty,  Andrew 
B^nae^  Jolios  W.  Blackwell,  Linn  Boyd,  Dayid 
P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown, 
Edmund  Burke,  Samps<ni  H.  Butler,  William 
O.  Botler,  Jesse  A.  Bynum,  John  Carr,  James 
OairoIL  Zadok  Oasey,  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan 
Clifford,  Walter  Coles,  Henry  W.  Connor:  Bo- 
bert  Craig^  Isaac  £.  Crary,  Edward  Cfross, 
Anttsa  Dan^Thomas  Bayee,  John  Dayis,  John 
W.  Dsyis,  Wtlliam  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig, 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  Alexander  Duncan,  Ne- 
bemiah  H.  Earl,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  Ely, 
John  Fine,  Isaac  Fletcher,  John  G.  Floyd, 
Josepb  Fomance,  John  Galbraith,  James  Gerry, 
Robert  H.  Hammond.  Augustus  C.  Hand,  Jobi 
HMtings,  Mioi^  T.  Hawkms,  John  Hm  of 
North  Carolina,  Solomon  Hillen  jr.,  Joel  Hdle- 
mao,  Enos  Hook,  Tilg^mian  A.  Howard,  Dayid 
Hubbard,  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  John  Jameson. 
Joseph  Johnson^  Caye  Johnson,  Nathaniel 
Joeec,  George  M.  Keim.  Gouyemeur  Kemble, 
Dcai^  P.  Leadbetter,  Isaac  Leet,  Stephen  B. 
Leonard,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
William  Lucas,  Abraham  HcLellan,  George 
McCXiUoch,  James  J.  McKay,  Meredith  Mallory, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  William  MediU,  John 
Miner,  James  D.  L.  Montanya.  William  Mont- 
gomery. Samuel  W.  Morris,  Peter  Newhard, 
Isaac  Parrish,  William  Parmenter.  Viigil  D. 
Pirns,  Lemuel  Paynter,  Dayid  Petnkin,  mncis 
W.  Pickens,  John  H.  Prentiss,  William  S.  Ram- 
•ey,  John  Reynolds,  B.  Barnwell  Rhett^  Francis 
S.  Riyes,  Thomas  Robinson  jr.,  Edward  Rod- 
sers.  Green  B.  Samuels.  Tristram  Shaw,  Charles 
ShepanL  Albert  Smith,  John  Smith,  Thomas 
fimith,  Dayid  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
TheroQ  R.  Stnmg,  Henir  Swearin^enjGeorge 
Sweeny^  Jonathan  TayUxr.  Francis  Thomas, 
Philip  P.  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins 
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L.  Tumey,  Aaron  VanderpoeLDayid  D.  Wagner, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  WellerJ^imam 
W.  Wiok,  Jared  W.  Williams,  Henry  Williams, 
John  T.  H.  Worthington. 

2.  Members  yoting  for  Mr.  Bell:  102. 
John  Quincy  Adams^ohn  W.  Allen,  Simeon 
H.  Anderson,  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard.  Richard  Riddle,  William  K.  Bond, 
John  M.  Botts,  George  N.  Brigga.  John  H. 
Brockway,  Anson  Brown,  William  B.  Calhoun, 
William  6.  Campbell,  William  B.  Carter,  Thom- 
as W.  Chinn,  Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  John  C. 
Clark,  James  Cooper,  Thomas  Corwik  George 
W.  Crabb,  Robt  B.  CransUm,  John  W.  Crockett^ 
Edward  Curtis,  Caleb  Cushu^,  Edward  Dayies. 
Garret  Dayis,  William  C.  Dawson,  Edmund 
Deberry,  John  Dennis,  James  DeHet,  John  Ed- 
wards, George  Eyans,  Horace  Eyerett  Millard 
Fflhnoro,  Rke  Garland,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Meredith 
P.  Gentry,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  L. 
Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Goode.  James  Graham, 
Francis  Granger,  Willis  Green,  William  J. 
Grayes,  Moses  H.  GrinneU,  Hiland  Hall,  Wil- 
liam S.  Hastily  Richard  Hawes,  Thomas  Hei^ 
1^.  John  Hiif  of  Virginia,  Ogden  Hoffinaa, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt)  Francis  James,  Daniel  Jenifer, 
Charles  Johnston,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  Leyi  Lincoln,  Richard  P.  Maryin, 
Samson  Mason,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Charles  F. 
Mitchell,  James  Monroe,  Christopher  Morgan, 
Calyary  Morris,  Charles  Naylor,  Charles  Ogle, 
Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Rufus  Pslen«  Luther  C. 
Peck,  John  Pope,  George  H.  Promt,  Benjamin 
RandEdl,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  James  Rariden, 
Kenneth  Rayner^  John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway, 
Dayid  Russell,  Leyerett  SaltonstaU,  John  Ser- 
geant William  Simonton,  William  Slade.  Tru- 
man Smith,  Edward  Stanly.  William  L.  Storrs, 
John  T.  Stuart,  John  Taliaferro,  Joseph  L.  Til- 
linghast,  George  W.  Toland,  Philip  Triplett, 
Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph  R.  Underwood.  Peter 
J.  Wagner,  Edward  D.  White^  John  White, 
Thomas  W.  Williams,  Lewis  Williams,  Joseph 
L.  Williams.  Christo^er  H.  Williams,  Sherrod 
Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

3.  Scattering:  20. 

The  following  named  members  yoted  for 
William  C.  Dawson,  of  Georgia. 

Julhis  C.  Alford,  John  Bell,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Richard  W.  Habersham,  Gecnve  W.  Hopkins, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Thomas 
B.  Kin^  Euff^us  A.  Nisbet,  Waddy  Thomp- 
son jr.,  JLott  Warren. 

The  following  named  members  yoted  for  Dixon 
H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama : 

John  Campbell,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  John  K. 
GrifBn,  John  W.  Jones,  Walter  T.  Colquitt 

The  following  named  members  yoted  for 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina: 

Charles  Fisher,  Isaac  K  Hohnes,  Robert  M 
T.  Hunter;  James  Rogers,  Thomas  B.  Sumter. 

James  Garland  yoted  for  George  W.  Hopkins, 
of  Yirginia. 
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Charles  Ogle  voted  for  Robert  M.  T.  Himter, 
of  Virginia. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

MB8T  SESSION  OF  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  OON- 
aSESS:  PBE3IDENT*S  MESSAGE. 

The  President  met  with  fimmess  the  new  sus- 
pension of  i^e  banks  of  the  southern  and  west- 
em  half  of  the  Union,  headed  by  the  Bank  oi 
the  United  States.  Far  from  yielding  to  it  he 
perseverea  in  the  recommendation  of  his  great 
measures,  found  in  their  conduct  new  reasons 
for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State,  and  pfaunly 
reminded  the  delinquent  institutions  with  a  to- 
tal want  of  the  reasons  Ibr  stopping  payment 
which  they  had  alleged  two  years  brfore.  He 
said: 

"  It  now  appears  that  there  are  other  motives 
than  a  want  of  public  confidence  under  which 
the  banks  seek  to  justify  themselves  in  a  refusal 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Scarcely  were  the 
oountry  and  government  relieved,  in  a  degree, 
from  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  general 
suspension  of  1837,  when  a  partial  one,  occur- 
ring within  thirty  months  of  the  ibrmer,  pro- 
duced new  and  serious  embarrassments,  though 
it  had  no  palliation  in  such  circumstances  as 
were  alleged  in  justification  of  that  which  had 
previously  taken  place.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  to  Midanger  a  well- 
managed  banking  institution;  commerce  was 
derailed  by  no  foreign  war ;  every  brsnch  of 
manufacturing  industry  was  crowned  with  rich 
rewards ;  and  the  more  than  usual  abundance 
of  our  harvests,  after  supplying  our  domestic 
wants,  had  left  our  granaries  and  storehouses 
filled  with  a  surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  this,  that  an  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciated paper  currency  is  entailed  upon  the 
people  by  a  large  portion  of  the  banks.  They 
are  not  driven  to  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a  loss 
of  public  confidence ;  or  of  a  sudden  pressure 
firom  their  depositors  or  note-holder&  but  they 
excuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  the  current 
of  business  and  excnange  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  draws  the  precious  meUls  firom 
their  vaults,  would  requircL  in  order  to  meet  it^ 
a  larger  curtailment  of  their  loans  to  a  compar- 
atively small  portion  of  the  community,  thim  it 
will  be  convenient  for  them  to  bear,  or  perhi^ 
safe  for  the  banks  to  exact  The  plea  has 
ceased  to  be  one  of  necessity.  Convenience 
and  policy  are  now  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
rant these  institutions  in  disregu^iing  their 
solemn  obligations.    Such  conduct  is  not  mere- 


ly an  iigury  to  individual  creditors,  but  H  is  a 
wrong  to  the  whole  community,  trom  whose 
libenSit^  they  hold  most  valuable  privileges — 
whose  rights  they  violate,  whose  business  they 
derange,  and  the  value  of  whose  property  th^ 
render  unstable  and  insecure.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  this  new  ground  for  bank  suspen- 
sions, in  reference  to  which  their  action  is  not 
only  disconnected  with,  but  wholly  independent 
of,  that  of  the  public,  g^ives  a  character  to  their 
suspensions  more  alaming  than  any  which  they 
exmbited  before,  and  greatly  increases  the  im- 
propriety of  relying  on  the  oanks  in  the  traiift- 
actions  of  the  government." 

The  President  also  exposed  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  whole  banking  system  from  its 
chain  of  connection  and  mutual  dependence  of 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  make  the  misfortune 
or  criminality  of  one  the  misfortune  of  alL  Our 
country  banks  were  connected  with  those  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia :  they  again  witii 
the  Bank  of  England.  So  that  a  financial  crisis 
commencing  in  London  extends  immediately  to 
our  great  Atlantic  cities ;  and  thence  through- 
out the  States  to  the  most  petty  institutions 
of  the  most  remote  villages  and  counties:  so 
that  the  lever  which  raised  or  sunk  our  country 
banks  was  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia^ 
while  they  themselves  were  worked  by  a  lever 
in  London ;  thereby  subjecting  our  system  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  English  banking,  and  espe- 
cially while  we  had  a  national  bank,  which,  by 
a  law  of  its  nature,  would  connect  itself  with 
the  Bank  of  England.  All  this  was  well  shown 
by  the  President,  and  improved  into  a  rettBon 
for  disconnecting  ourselves  from  a  moneyed 
system,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  inherent 
vices  and  fallibilities,  was  also  subject  to  the 
vices,  fallibilities,  and  even  inimical  designs  of 
another,  and  a  foreign  system — belonging  to  a 
power,  always  our  competitor  in  trade  and 
manufactures — sometimes  our  enemy  in  open 
war. 

'^Distant  banks  may  fafl^  without  seriously 
affecting  those  in  our  prmcipal  commercial 
cities ;  but  tiie  failure  of  the  latter  is  felt  at  t^ 
extremities  of  the  Union.  The  suspension  at 
New  York,  in  1837,  was  every  where,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  followed  as  soon  as  it  was 
known;  that  recently  at  Philadelphia  imme- 
diately affected  the  banks  of  the  South  and  West 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  dependence  of  our 
whole  banking  system  on  the  institutions  in  a 
few  large  cities,  is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  their 
organizaticm,  but  in  those  of  trade  and  exchange. 
The  banks  at  that  centre  to  which  currency 
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flows,  and  wtiere  H  is  required  in  payments  for 
merchandise,  hold  the  power  of  oontrmling  those 
in  regions  whence  it  oomes^  while  the  latter 
possess  no  means  of  restrainu^  them ;  so  that 
the  value  of  indiyidnal  property,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  trade,  through  the  whole  interior  of 
the  country,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  good  or 
bad  management  of  the  hanlcing  institutions  in 
the  great  seats  of  trade  on  the  seaboard.  But 
this  chain  d  dependence  does  not  stop  here. 
It  does  not  terminate  at  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  It  reaches  across  the  ocean,  and  ends  in 
London,  the  cenlre  of  the  credit  system.  The 
same  laws  of  trade,  which  give  to  the  banks  in 
our  principal  cities  power  oyer  the  whole  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  subject  the 
former,  in  their  torn,  to  the  money  power  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  sus- 
poision  of  the  New  York  banks  in  1837,  which 
was  followed  in  qiuck  succession  throughout  the 
Union,  was  partly  i>roduced  by  an  application 
of  that  power ;  and  it  is  now  aUeged,  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  present  condition  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  banks,  that  their  embarrassments 
have  arisen  from  the  same  cause.  From  this 
influence  they  cannot  now  entirely  escape,  for 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  credit  currencies  or  the 
two  countries;  it  is  strength^ied  by  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  and  exchange,  which  centres  in 
London,  and  is  rendered  dmost  irresistible  by 
the  large  debts  contracted  there  by  our  mer- 
chants, our  banks^  and  our  States.  It  is  thus 
that  an  introduction  of  a  new  bank  into  the 
most  distant  of  our  villages,  places  the  business 
of  that  village  within  the  influence  of  the  money 

Sower  in  England.  It  is  thus  that  every  new 
ebt  which  we  ooutract  in  that  countrr,  seriously 
affects  our  own  currency,  and  extends  over  the 
iwirsuits  of  our  dtizens  its  powerftil  influence. 
We  cannot  escape  from  this  by  making  new 
banks,  great  or  small,  State  or  National  The 
same  chains  which  bind  those  now  existing  to 
the  centre  of  this  system  of  paper  credit,  must 
equally  fetter  every  shnilar  institution  we  create. 
It  is  only  by  the  extent  to  which  this  system 
has  been  pushed  of  late,  that  we  have  been  made 
fully  aware  of  its  srresistible  tendency  to  sub- 
ject our  own  banks  and  currency  to  a  vast  con- 
trolling power  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  adds  a 
new  argument  to  Hboee  which  illustrate  their 
precarious  situation.  Endangered  in  tbe  flrst 
place  by  their  own  mismana^ment,  and  again 
oy  the  conduct  of  every  institution  which  con- 
nects them  with  the  centre  of  trade  in  our  own 
country,  they  are  yet  subjected,  beyond  all  this, 
to  the  effect  of  whatever  measures,  policy,  neces- 
sity, or  caprice,  may  induce  those  who  control 
the  credits  of  England  to  resort  to.  Is  an  argu- 
ment required  beyond  the  exposition  of  these 
tucta,  to  show  the  impropriety  of  using  our 
banlong  institutions  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
Kc  money?  Can  we  venture  not  only  to  en- 
counter the  risk  of  their  individual  and  mutual 
mismanagement  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  place 
<mr  foreign  ana  domestic  poli<7  enticely  under 


the  control  of  a  foreign  mopeved  mterest  ?  To 
do  so  is  to  impair  the  independence  of  our 
government,  as  the  present  credit  system  has 
already  impaired  the  mdependenoe  d  our  banks. 
It  is  to  submit  all  its  important  operations, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  to  be  controlled  or 
thwarted  at  flrst  by  our  own  banks,  and  then 
by  a  power  abroad  greater  than  themselves.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  depict  the  humiliation 
to  which  this  government  and  people  might  be 
sooner  or  later  reduced,  if  the  means  for  defend- 
ing their  rights  are  to  be  made  dependent  upon 
those  who  may  have  the  most  powerful  oi  mo- 
tives to  impur  them." 

These  were  sagacious  views,  clearly  and 
strongly  presented,  and  new  to  the  public. 
Few  had  contemplated  the  evils  of  our  paper 
system,  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  depending 
upon  it  for  currency,  under  this  extended  and 
comprehensive  aspect ;  but  all  saw  it  as  soon  as 
it  was  presented;  and  this  actual  dependence 
of  our  banks  upon  that  of  England  became  a 
new  reason  for  tiie  governmental  dissolution  d 
all  connection  with  them.  Happily  they  were 
working  that  dissolution  themselves,  and  pro- 
ducing that  disconnection  by  their  delinquencies 
which  they  were  able  to  prevent  Congress  from 
decreeing.  An  existing  act  of  Congress  forbid 
the  employment  of  any  non-specie  paying  bank 
as  a  government  depository,  and  equally  forbid 
the  use  of  its  paper.  They  expected  to  coerce 
the  government  to  do  both :  it  did  neither :  and 
the  disoonnection  became  oomplete,  even  before 
Congress  enacted  it 

The  President  had  secommended,  in  his  flrst 
ammal  message,  the  passage  of  a  pre-emption 
act  in  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  and 
of  a  graduation  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands  according  to  their  qualities,  governed  by 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  market 
The  former  of  these  recommendations  had  been 
acted  upon,  and  became  law ;  and  the  Presid^it 
had  now  the  satis&ction  to  o(Mnmunicate  its 
beneficial  operation. 

'^On  a  former  occasion  your  attention  was 
invited  to  various  considerations  in  support  of  a 
pre-emption  law  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  on  the 
public  lands ;  and  also  of  a  law  graduating  the 
prices  for  such  lands  as  had  loiu;  been  in  the 
market  unsold,  in  consequence  of  their  inforior 
qualitv.  The  execution  of  the  act  which  was 
passed  on  the  flrst  subject  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences,  in  quieting 
titles,  and  securing  improvements  to  the  indus- 
trious ;  and  it  has  also,  to  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
tent|  been  exempt  from  the  tniada  which  wene 
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practised  under  preyioos  pre-emption  laws.  It 
has,  at  the  same  time,  as  was  anticipated,  con- 
tributed liberally  during  the  present  year  to 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  The  passage  of  a 
graduation  law,  with  the  guards  before  recom- 
mended, would  also,  I  am  persuaded,  add  con- 
siden^ly  to  the  revenue  for  seyeral  years,  and 
prove  in  other  respects  iust  and  benenciaL 
Your  early  consideration  of  the  suUect  is,  there- 
fore, once  more  eamestiy  requested." 

The  opposition  in  Congress,  who  blamed  the 
administration  for  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the 
war  with  the  Florida  Indians,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  through  Congress  an  appropriation  for 
a  negotiation  with  this  tribe,  and  a  resolve  re- 
questing the  President  to  negotiate.  He  did 
BO— with  no  other  effect  than  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  renewed  treachery  and  massacre. 
The  message  said : 

"  In  conformity  with  the  expressed  wishes  of 
Congress,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  spring  to 
terminate  the  Florida  war  by  negotiation.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  humane  intentions 
should  have  been  firustrated,  and  that  the  efforts 
to  bring  these  unhappy  difficulties  to  a  satis- 
fiictory  conclusion  should  have  failed.  But,  after 
entering  into  solemn  enffasements  with  the  Com- 
manding General,  the  uimans,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, recommenced  their  acts  of  treacheiy 
and  murder.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  that 
Territory  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should 
recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Secretary  at  War  (the 
armed  occupation  of  the  Territory;." 

With  all  foreign  powers  the  message  had 
nothing  but  what  was  finendly  and  desirable  to 
communicate.  Nearly  every  question  of  dis- 
sension and  dispute  had  been  setUed  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor.  The  accu- 
mulated wrongs  (^thirty  years  to  the  property 
and  persons  of  our  citizens,  had  been  redressed 
under  President  Jackson.  He  left  the  foreign 
worid  in  peace  and  friendship  with  his  country ; 
and  his  successor  maintamed  the  amicable  rela- 
tions 80  hiq»i^y  established. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

DIYOBOB  OF  BANK  AND  STATE;  DIYOBOIB  DB- 
OBEED. 

This  measure,  so  long  and  eamestiy  contested, 
was  destined  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  this 
session;  but  not  without  an  opposition  on  the 


part  of  the  whig  members  in  each  Houae^  wliidi 
exhausted  both  the  powers  of  debate,  and 
the  rules  and  acts  of  parliamentary  warfiu«. 
Even  after  the  bill  had  passed  throu^  all  its 
forms — had  been  engrossed  for  the  third  read- 
ing, and  actually  been  read  a  third  time  and 
was  waiting  for  the  call  of  the  vote,  with  a  fixed 
majority  shown  to  be  in  its  favor— the  warfitre 
continued  upon  it,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
exdte  the  people  against  it :  for  its  passage  in 
the  Senate  was  certain.  It  was  at  this  last  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Clay  delivered  one  of  his  impas- 
sioned and  glowing  fi9)eeches  against  it. 

"  Mr.  President)  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
statesman  than  the  physician,  to  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  the  body  to  which  he  is  to  minis- 
ter before  he  ventures  to  prescribe  any  healing 
remedy.  It  is  with  no  pleasure,  but  with  pro- 
found r^^ret,  that  I  survey  the  present  condition 
of  our  countiy.  I  have  rarely,  I  think  never, 
known  a  period  of  such  universal  and  intense  dis- 
tress. The  general  government  is  in  debt,  and  its 
existing  revenue  is  inadequate  to  meet  its  ordi- 
nary expenditure.  The  States  are  in  debt,  some 
of  them  largely  in  debt,  insomuch  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ruinous 
expedient  of  contracting  new  loans  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  prior  loans;  and  the  people  are 
surrounded  with  difficulties;  greatiy  embar- 
rassed, and  involved  in  debt  Whilst  this  is, 
unfortunately,  the  g^end  state  of  the  oountiTj 
the  means  of  extinguishing  this  vast  mass  of 
debt  are  in  constant  diminution.  Property  is  idl- 
ing in  value— 4tll  the  great  staples  of  the  coanr 
try  are  dedining  in  price,  and  destined,  I  fear, 
to  further  decline.  The  certain  tendency  of  this 
very  measure  is  to  reduce  prices.  The  banks 
are  rapidly  decreasing  the  amount  of  their  cir- 
culation. About  one-half  of  them,  extending 
fh>m  New  Jersey  to  the  extreme  Southwest, 
have  suspended  specie  payments,  presenting  an 
image  of  a  paralytic,  one  moiety  of  whose  body 
is  stricken  with  pidsy.  The  buiks  are  without 
a  head ;  and,  instead  of  union,  concert,  and  co- 
operation between  them,  we  behold  jealousy, 
distrust,  and  enmity.  We  have  no  currency 
whatever  possessing  uniform  value  throug^KNit 
the  whole  country.  That  whidi  we  have,  con- 
siBting  almost  entirely  ot  the  issues  of  banks^  is 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder,  insomuch  tiiai 
it  varies,  in  comparison  with  the  specie  standard, 
frompar  to  fifty  per  cent,  discount.  Exchanges, 
too,  are  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion,  not 
merely  between  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  but 
between  cities  and  places  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. That  between  our  great  commercial 
marts  of  New  York  and  Philadelj^hia,  within 
five  or  six  hours  of  each  other,  vacillating  be- 
tween seven  and  ten  per  cent  The  products 
of  our  agricultural  industry  are  unable  to  find 
their  way  to  market  from  the  want  of  means  in 
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llie  hands  of  traders  to  purchase  them,  or  from 
the  want  of  oonfidraoe  in  the  stability  of  things. 
Many  of  oar  manufactories  stopped  or  stopping, 
eBp^aaXLj  in  the  important  bnmdi  of  woollens ; 
and  a  Tast  aocomulation  of  their  &brics  on  hand, 
owing  to  the  deetraction  of  confidence  and  the 
wietphed  state  a£  exchange  between  different 
sectionB  of  the  Union.  Snchistheunexaggerated 
pictore  of  our  present  condition.  And  amidst 
the  dark  and  dense  dond  that  surrounds  us,  I 
perceire  not  one  g^eam  of  light  It  gives  me  no- 
thii^  bat  pain  to  sketch  the  picture.  But  duty 
and  troth  require  that  existing  diseases  should 
be  fearlessly  examined  and  proMd  to  the  bottom. 
We  AaJl  otherwise  be  utterly  incapable  of  oon- 
eening  or  ^plying  ^>propriate  rconedies.  If 
the  present  unhappy  state  of  our  country  had 
been  brought  upon  the  people  by  their  fbllv 
and  exteaTagance,  it  ought  to  be  borne  with 
fertitode,  and  without  complaint,  and  without 
reproach.  But  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that  it  has  not  been — that  the  people  are  not  to 
bUme — and  that  the  principal  causes  of  existing 
embarraaenients  are  not  to  be  traced  to  them. 
Sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  waste  the  time  or 
excite  the  feeliiigs  of  members  of  the  Senate  by 
dwelling  loi^oa  what  I  suppose  to  be  those 
canses.  My  object  is  a  better,  a  higher,  and  I 
hope  a  more  acceptable  one — to  consider  the 
remedies  proposed  for  the  present  exigency. 
StilL  I  should  not  ftdfil  my  whole  duty  nl  did 
not  oriefly  say  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe 
oor  pecuniary  distresses  have  ipainly  sprung 
from  the  reli^  to  recharter  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States ;  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposits  from  that  institution ;  the  multiplica- 
tion d  State  banks  in  consequence;  and  the 
Treasory  stinnilus  given  to  them  to  extend  their 
operations ;  the  bimgling  manner  in  which  the 
hiw,  depositing  the  surplus  treasure  with  the 
States  was  executed;  the  Treasury  circular; 
and  mithough  last,  perhaps  not  least,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  veto  on  the  bill  for  dis- 
tributing among  the  States,  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sues  of  the  public  lands." 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  speech — ^the  con- 
tinaation  and  condusbn  of  whidi  was  bound  to 
be  in  harmony  with  this  banning ;  and  obliged 
to  fiU  up  the  picture  so  pathetically  drawn.  It 
did  BO,  and  the  vote  being  at  last  taken,  the  bill 
passed  by  a  frir  majority— 24  to  18.  But  it 
had  the  House  of  Representativee  stQl  to  en- 
ooonter,  where  it  had  met  its  fate  before ;  and 
to  that  House  it  was  inunediately  sent  for  its 
eoocorrenoe.  A  majority  were  known  to  be  for 
it;  hot  the  shortest  road  was  taken  to  its  pas- 
nge;  and  that  was  under  the  debate-killing 
pressure  of  the  previous  question.  That  ques- 
tion WIS  fi^eely  used;  and  amendment  after 
amendment  cut  ofT;  motion  after  motion  stifled; 


speech  after  speech  suppressed ;  the  bill  carried 
from  stage  to  stage  by  a  sort  of  silent  struggle 
(chiefly  interrupted  by  the  repeated  process  of 
calling  yeas  and  nays),  until  at  last  it  reached 
the  flnal  vote — and  was  passed — by  a  majority, 
not  large,  but  elear~124  to  107.  This  was  the 
30th  of  June,  that  is  to  say,  within  twenty  days 
of  the  end  of  a  session  of  near  eight  months. 
The  previous  question,  so  often  abused,  now  so 
properly  used  (for  the  bill  was  an  old  measure, 
on  which  not  a  new  word  was  to  be  spoken,  or 
a  vote  to  be  changed,  the  only  effort  being  to 
stave  it  off  until  the  end  of  the  session),  accom- 
plished this  good  work — and  opportunely ;  for 
the  next  Congress  was  its  deadly  foe. 

The  bill  was  passed,  but  the  bitter  spirit  which 
pursued  it  was  not  H>peased.  There  is  a  form 
to  be  gone  through  alter  the  bill  has  passed  all 
its  three  readings— the  form  of  agreeing  to  its 
title.  This  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  and 
form  as  it  is  to  give  a  child  a  name  after  it  is 
bom:  and,  in  both  cases,  the  parents  having  tiie 
natural  right  of  bestowing  the  name.  But  in 
the  case  of  this  bill  the  title  becomes  a  question, 
which  goes  to  the  House,  and  gives  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  measure  a  last  chance  of  showing 
their  temper  towards  it:  for  it  is  a  form  in 
which  nothing  but  temper  can  be  shown.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  simply  voting  against  the 
title,  as  proposed  by  its  friends— at  others,  and 
where  the  opposition  is  extreme,  it  is  done  by  a 
motion  to  amend  the  title  by  striking  it  out,  and 
substituting  another  of  odium,  and  this  mode 
of  opposition  gives  the  party  opposed  to  it  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself  compressed  into  an 
essence,  and  spread  upon  the  journal  for  a  per- 
petual remembrance.  This  was  the  form  adopt- 
ed on  this  occasion.  The  name  borne  at  the 
head  of  the  bill  was  inoffensive,  and  descriptive. 
It  described  the  bill  according  to  its  contents, 
and  did  it  in  H>propriate  and  modest  terms. 
None  of  the  phrases  used  in  debate,  such  as 
"  Divorce  of  Bank  and  SUte,"  «  Sub-treasury," 
"Independent  Treasury,"  &&,  and  which  had 
become  annoying  to  the  opposition,  were  em- 
ployed, but  a  plain  title  of  description  in  these 
terms :  "  An  ctct  to  provide  for  the  collection^ 
aafe-keeping^  and  disbursing  of  the  public 
money.^^  To  this  titie  Mr.  James  Cooper,  of 
Pennsylvania,  moved  an  amendment,  in  the 
sliape  of  a  substitute,  in  these  words :  ^^  Anad 
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to  reduce  the  value  of  property,  the  products 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  wages  of  labor,  to  de- 
stroy the  indebted  portions  of  the  community, 
and  to  place  the  Treasury  of  the  ncUion  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.^^  Bdbre  a  vote  oould  be 
taken  upon  ibis  proposed  snbstitate,  Bfr.  Caleb 
Gashing,  of  Bfaasachusetts,  proposed  to  amend 
it  by  adding  "  to  enable  the  public  money  to  be 
drawn  from  the  public  Treasury  without  ap- 
propriation made  by  law^^  and  haying  proposed 
this  amendment  to  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment,  Mr. 
Cashing  began  to  speak  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
Then  followed  a  scene  in  which  the  parliamen- 
tary hist<»7'  most  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 

^  Mr.  CusHiNO  then  resumed,  and  said  he  bad 
moved  the  amendment  with  a  view  of  making  a 
Tery  limited  series  of  remarks  pertinent  to  9ie 
subject  He  was  then  proceeding  to  show  why, 
in  his  opinion,  the  contents  of  tm  bill  did  not 
agree  with  its  title,  when 

^'  Mr.  Petrikin,  of  Pennsylyania,  called  him 
to  order. 

^'The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  ft'om  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  right  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
bill,  if  it  were  not  a  proper  title.  He  had. 
therefore,  a  right  to  examine  the  contents  or 
the  bill,  to  show  that  the  title  was  improper. 

''  Mr.  Petrikin  still  objected. 

"  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylyania would  be  pleas^  to  reduce  his  point 
of  order  to  writing. 

**  Mr.  PhoffiTj  of  Indiana,  called  Mr.  Petrikin 
to  order ;  and  after  some  colloquial  debate,  the 
otgection  was  withdrawn. 

^  Mr.  CusHiNo  then  resumed,  and  appeared 
very  indicant  at  the  interruption.  He  wished 
to  know  if  the  measure  was  to  be  forced  on  the 
country  without  affording  an  opportunity  to  say 
a  single  word.  He  sud  they  were  at  the  last 
act  in  the  drama,  but  the  end  was  not  yet  Mr. 
C.  then  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  why  he 
considered  the  bill  as  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, as  he  contended  that  it  pre  the  Secretary 
power  to  draw  on  the  pubho  money  without 
^>propriations  by  law.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  he  nad  witnessed  the  incubation 
and  hatching  of  this  cockatrice,  but  he  hoped 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  people 
would  put  their  feet  on  the  reptile  and  crash  it 
to  the  dust 

"  Mr.  PrcKENS,  of  South  Carolina^  then  rose, 
and  in  a  very  animated  manner  said  he  had 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  bill  bo- 
ibre  its  passage,  but  he  was  now  compeUed  to 
confine  himself  in  reply  to  the  very  eztraordi- 
naxy  language  and  tone  assumed  by  the  eentle- 
man  fh)m  Massachusetts.  What  right  had  he 
to  speak  of  this  bill  as  being  forced  on  the  oouur 
try  by  ^^  brutal  numbers  f^^  That  gentleman 
had  defined  the  bill  according  to  his  conception 


of  it;  but  he  would  tell  the  gentieman,  that 
the  bill  would,  thank  God,  deliver  this  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  those  who  for  so  many 
years  had  lived  by  swindling  the  proceeds  of 
honest  labor.  Yes,  said  Mr.  P.,  I  thank  my 
God  that  the  hour  of  our  deliverance  is  now  so 
near^  from  a  system  which  has  wrung  the  hard 
earnings  from  productive  industry  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  irresponsible  corporations. 

^  Sir,  I  knew  the  contest  would  be  fierce  and 
bitter.  The  bill,  in  its  principles^  drayrs  the 
line  between  the  great  laboring  and  landed 
interests  of  this  coiSfederacy,  and  those  who  are 
identified  with  capitalists  in  stocks  nnd  live 
upon  incorporated  credit.  The  latter  class 
have  lived  and  fattened  upon  the  fiscal  action 
of  this  government,  fhmi  the  funding  system 
down  to  the  pres^it  day — and  now  they  feel 
like  wolves  who  have  been  driven  back  from 
the  warm  blood  they  have  been  lapping  for  for- 
ty years.  Well  may  the  gentleman  [IMur.  Cush- 
ing],  who  repree^its  those  interests,  cry  out 
and  exclaim  that  it  is  a  bill  passed  in  force  by- 
fraud  and  power — it  is  Ihe  power  and  the  sjurit 
of  a  free  people  determined  to  redeem  thenn- 
selves  and  their  ffovemment 

*^  Here  the  calk  to  order  were  again  renewed 
from  nearly  every  member  of  the  oppositiGn, 
and  ereat  confusion  prevailed. 

^  The  Speaker  with  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  restorinff  something  like  order,  and  as  none 
of  those  who  had  so  vociferously  called  Mr.  P. 
to  order,  raised  any  pointy 

^  Mr.  Pickens  proceeded  with  his  remarks, 
and  alluding  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Cushing.  that 
"  this  was  the  last  act  of  the  drama,"  said  this 
was  the  first,  and  not  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 
There  were  great  questions  that  lay  behind 
this,  connected  with  the  fiscal  action  of  the 
government,  and  which  we  will  be  called  on  to 
decide  in  the  next  few  years;  the^  were  aU 
connected  with  one  great  and  comphcated  sys- 
tem. This  was  the  commencement,  and  only  a 
branch  of  the  system. 

^  Here  the  cries  of  order  firom  the  opposition 
were  renewed,  and  after  the  storm  haa  some- 
what subsides 

^  Mr.  P.  saio,  rather  than  produce  conftisioai 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  day,  when  this  great 
measure  was  so  near  a  triumphant  consununar 
tion,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  its 
enemies,  was  about  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  he  would  not  trespass  any  longer  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  But  the  gentlemaa 
had  said  that  because  the  first  section  had  de- 
clared what  should  constitute  the  Treasury,  and 
that  another  section  had  provided  for  keeping 
portions  of  the  Treasury  in  other  places  than 
the  safes  and  vaults  in  the  Treasury  building 
of  this  place ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  those  who  were  to  execute  it  would 
draw  money  fhnn  the  Treasury  without  appro- 
priations by  law,  and  thus  io  perpetrate  a  mmd 
upon  the  constitution.     Mr.  P.  said,  let  those 
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who  tre  to  exeeate  this  bill  dare  to  oomzmt  this 
oatnae,  aod  use  m<mey  for  parpoees  not  in- 
tended in  aj^ropriations  bj  law,  and  they 
would  be  visited  with  the  indignation  of  an 
outraged  and  wronged  people.  It  would  be 
too  gross  and  palpable.  Such  is  not  the  broad 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  bilL  The  oon- 
struction  ^yen  bj  the  gentleman  was  a  forced 
and  technical  on&  and  not  natural.  It  was 
too  strained  to  be  seriouslj  entertained  hj 
uay  one  for  a  moment  He  raised  his  protest 
against  it. 

^Mr.  P.  regretted  the  motion  admitted  of 
soch  narrow  and  confined  debate.  He  would 
not  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill  upon  so  small 
a  point.  He  ooncratulated  the  county  that  we 
had  approached  uie  period  when  the  measure 
was  about  to  be  triumphantly  passed  into  a 
permanent  law  of  the  land,  it  is  a  great 
measure.  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  confusion  in  the  House,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  had  the  adyantage  of  an  opening 
speech,  he  now  concluded  by  demanding  the 
previous  (question. 

^  On  this  motion  the  disorder  among  the  op- 
position was  renewed  with  twofold  niry,  and 
Bome  members  made  use  of  some  very  hard 
words^  accompanied  by  violent  gesticulation. 

"It  was  some  minutes  before  any  thing  ap- 
j^oaching  order  could  be  restored. 

"The  Speaker  having  called  on  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  clear  the  aides, 

'^  The  call  of  the  previous  question  was  sec- 
onded, and  the  main  question  on  tl^  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  ordered  to  be  put. 

"  The  motion  for  the  previous  question  hav- 
ing received  a  second,  w»  main  question  was 
o^ered. 

"The  question  was  then  takoi  on  Mr.  Cush- 
izig's  amendment  to  the  amendment^  and  disa- 
greed to  without  a  count. 

"  The  question  recurring  on  the  substitute  of 
Mr.  Cooper:  of  Penm^lvania^  for  the  original 
title  of  the  bill, 

"Mr.  R.  Qarlakd.  of  Louisiana^  demanded 
the  yeas  and  nays,  which  having  been  ordered, 
were — yeas  87,  nays  128. 

Eighty-seven  members  voted,  on  yeas  and 
nays,  for  Mr.  Cooper's  proposed  title,  which 
was  a  strong  way  of  expressing  their  ojHnion  of 
it  For  Mr.  Cushing's  amendment  to  it,  there 
were  too  few  to  obtain  a  divisi<Hi  of  the  House ; 
and  thus  the  bill  became  complete  by  getting  a 
name— but  only  by  the  summary,  silent,  and 
en£>rcing  process  of  the  previous  question. 
Evoi  the  title  was  obtained  by  that  process. 
The  passage  of  this  act  was  the  distinguishing 
^ory  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  and  the 
"crowning  mercy  "  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
iBtrstion.   Honor  and  gratitude  to  the  members, 


and  all  the  rememlmaice  whidi  this  hook  can 
give  tiiem.    Their  names  were : 

Ih  the  Senate  : — ^Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio, 
Benton,  Brown  of  North  Carolina^  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert  of  C^r- 
na,  Fulton  of  Arkansas,  Grundv,  Hubbard  of 
New  Hampshire^  ^^  ^^  Alabama,  Linn  of 
Missouri.  Lumpkm  of  Georg^  Mouton  of  Loui- 
siana, liorvell  <^  Michigui,  Pierce  of  New 
Hampshire,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Sevier  of  Ar- 
kansas, Smith  of  ConnecticutStrange  of  North 
Carolina^  Tappan  of  Ohio,  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi, Williams  of  Maine. 

In  the  House  ow  Representatives  :— Messrs. 
Judson  Allen,  Hush  J.  Anderson,  Charies  6. 
Atherton.  William  Cost  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson, 
Nathaniel  Jones,  John  W.  Jones,  Geoive  M. 
Keim,  Qouvemeur  Kemble,  Joseph  Kille,  Daniel 
P.  Leadbetter,  Isaac  Leet,  Stephen  B.  Leonard, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis.  Joshua  A.  Lc^velL  William 
Lucas,  Abraham  McClellan,  George  McCuUoch, 
James  J.  McKa^,  Meredith  MaUory,  Albert  G. 
Marchand,  Wilham  Medill,  John  Miller,  James 
D.  L.  Montanya,  Linn  Banks,  William  Beatty. 
Andrew  Beime,  William  Montgomery,  Samuel 
W.  Morris,  Peter  Newhard.  Isaac  Parnsh,  Wil- 
liam Parmenter,  Virgil  D.  Parris,  Lemuel  Payn- 
ter,  David  Petrikin,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  John 
H.  Prentiss.  William  S.  Ramsey.  John  Reynolds, 
R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis  £.  Rives,  Thomas 
Robinscm,  Jr.,  Edward  Rogers,  James  Rogers, 
Daniel  B.  Rvall,  Green  B.  Samuels,  Tristram 
Shaw,  Charles  Shepard,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Julhis  W.  Blackwell^  Linn  Bovd,  John  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  David  A.  Starkweather.  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, Henry  Swearingen,  Georg»  Sweeny,  Jona- 
than Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Philip  F.  Thomas, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  Aaron 
Vanderpoel,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  David  D.  Wagener. 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  Jarea 
W.  Williams,  Henry  Williams,  John  T.  H. 
Worthington. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

FLORIDA  ABMED  OCOUPATIOH  BILL:  MS.  BSN- 
TOirS  8PSBCH :  EXTSAOXa 

Armed  occupation,  with  land  to  the  occupant, 
is  the  true  way  of  settling  and  holding  a  con- 
quered country.  It  is  the  way  which  has  been 
followed  in  all  ages,  and  in  iJl  countries,  from 
the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  entered  the 
promised  land,  with  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry in  one  hand,  and  the  weapons  of  war  in 
the  other.  From  that  day  to  this,  all  conquered 
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oountries  had  been  settled  in  that  waj.  Anned 
settlement,  and  a  homestead  in  the  soil,  was  the 
prindple  of  the  Boman  military  colonies,  by 
which  thej  consolidated  their  conquests.  The 
northern  nations  bore  down  upon  the  south  of 
Europe  in  that  way :  the  settlers  of  the  New 
World— our  pilgrim  fathers  and  all — settled 
these  States  in  that  way:  the  settlement  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  effected  in  the 
same  way.  The  armed  settlers  went  forth  to 
fight,  and  to  cultivate.  They  liyed  in  stations 
first — an  assemblage  of  blockhouses  (the  Roman 
presidium),  and  emeiged  to  separate  settlements 
afterwards ;  and  in  erery  instance,  an  interest 
in  the  soil — an  inheritance  in  the  land — was  the 
reward  of  their  enterprise,  toil,  and  danger. 
The  peninsula  of  Florida  is  now  prepared  for 
this  armed  settlement:  the  enemy  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  field.  He  lurk^  an  unseen 
foe,  in  the  swamps  and  hammocks.  He  no 
longer  shows  himself  in  force,  or  ventures  a 
oombat;  but,  dispersed  and  solitary,  commits 
individual  murders  and  massacres.  The  oounr 
try  is  prepared  for  armed  settlement. 

It  is  the  fashion — ^I  am  sorry  to  say  it — ^to 
depreciate  the  services  of  our  troops  in  Florida — 
to  speak  of  them  as  having  done  nothing ;  as 
having  accomplished  no  object  for  the  country, 
and  acquired  no  credit  for  i^emselves.  This 
was  a  great  error.  The  military  had  done  an 
immensity  there ;  they  had  done  all  that  arms 
could  do,  and  a  great  deal  that  the  aze  and  the 
spade  could  do.  They  had  completely  conquered 
the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  driven  the 
enemy firom  the  field;  they  had  dispersed  the 
foe ;  they  had  reduced  them  to  a  roving  banditti, 
whose  only  warfare  was  to  murder  stragglers 
and  families.  Let  any  one  compare  the  present 
condition  of  Florida  with  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  see  what  a 
diange  has  taken  place.  Then  combats  were 
frequent  The  Indians  embodied  continually; 
fought  our  troops,  both  regulars,  militia,  and 
volunteers.  Those  hard  contests  cannot  be 
forgotten.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  how  often 
these  Indians  met  our  troops  in  force,  or  hung 
upon  the  flanks  of  marching  columns,  harassing 
and  attacldng  them  at  every  favorable  point , 
Now  all  this  is  done.  For  two  years  past,  we 
have  heard  of  no  such  thing.  The  Indians,  de- 
feated in  these  encounters,  and  many  of  them 
removed  to  the  West,  have  now  retired  from 


the  field,  and  dispersed  in  small  parties  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Florida.  They  are  disperBed 
over  a  superficies  of  45,000  square  miles,  and 
that  area  sprinkled  all  over  with  haunts  scb^ted 
to  their  shelter,  to  which  they  retire  for  safety, 
like  wild  beasts,  and  emerge  again  for  new  mis- 
chief. Our  military  have  then  done  much; 
they  have  done  all  that  military  can  do ;  they 
have  broken,  dispersed,  and  scattered  the  enemy. 
They  have  driven  them  out  of  the  field ;  they 
have  prepared  the  country  for  settlement,  that 
is  to  say,  for  armed  settlement.  There  has  heen 
no  battle,  no  action,  no  skirmish,  in  Florida,  &r 
upwards  of  two  years.  The  last  combats  mn 
at  Okeechobee  and  Caloosahatohee,  above  two 
years  ago.  There  has  been  no  war  since  that 
time ;  nothing  but  individual  noassacres.  The 
country  has  been  waiting  for  settles  for  two 
years ;  and  this  bill  provides  for  them,  aod 
offers  them  inducements  to  settle. 

Besides  their  military  labors,  our  troops  ha^ 
done  an  immensity  of  labor  of  a  different  kind. 
They  have  penetrated  and  perforated  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Florida ;  they  have  gone  through 
ihe  Serbonian  bog$  of  that  peninsula;  they 
have  gone  where  the  white  man's  foot  neTer 
before  was  seen  to  treed ;  and  where  no  Indian 
believed  it  could  ever  come.  They  have  gone 
fix>m  the  Okeefekonee  swamp  to  the  Ever^adee; 
they  have  crossed  the  peninsula  badcwards  and 
forwards,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  They  have  sounded  every  morass, 
threaded  every  hammock,  traced  every  creek, 
examined  every  lake,  and  made  the  topogr^J 
of  the  country  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
counties  of  our  States.  The  maps  which  the 
topographical  officers  have  constructed,  and  the 
last  of  which  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretaiy 
at  War,  attest  the  extent  of  these  explorations, 
and  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  the  sarv^ 
and  examinations.  Besides  all  this,  the  troops 
have  established  some  hundreds  of  posts ;  they 
have  opened  many  hundred  miles  of  wagoo 
road;  and  they  have  constructed  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  causeways  and  bridges.  These 
ar^  great  and  meritorious  labors.  They  are 
labors  which  prepare  the  country  for  settle- 
ment ;  prepare  it  for  the  10,000  armed  eM^ 
tors  whidi  this  bill  proposes  to  send  there. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  paid  this  tribute  cheerfully  to 
the  merits  of  our  military,  and  our  volunteert 
and  miHtia  employed  in  Florida ;   the  more 
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oheecftiUy,  because  H  was  the  UMxmsaderate 
ODSloiii  of  too  maaj  to  depreciate  the  labors  of 
thest  l»mTe  men.  He  took  pleasure,  here  in 
his  place,  in  the  American  Senate,  to  do  them 
jostioe ;  and  lliat  without  drawing  iuTidious 
oompaiisons-^without  attempting  to  exalt  some 
at  the  expense  of  others.  He  yiewed  with  a 
fcrorable  ejre— with  friendly  feelings— with  pre- 
ponwrnions  in  their  &Tor — all  who  were  doing 
tiieir  best  lor  their  country ;  and  all  such— all 
who  did  their  best  for  their  countiy— should 
hare  his  support  and  applause^  whether  fortune 
was  more  or  less  kind  to  them,  in  crowning 
Aeir  meritorious  exerUons  wiUi  success.  He 
took  pleasure  in  doing  all  this  justice ;  but  his 
tribute  would  be  inoomi^ete,  if  he  did  not  add 
what  was  said  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  his 
late  v^ort,  and  also  by  the  immediate  oomr 
■aader,  General  Taybr. 

Hr.  B.  repeated,  that  the  miMtary  had  done 
thor  duty,  and  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
They  had  faron^  the  war  to  that  point,  when 
there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  be  fought ; 
when  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  banditti  to 
he  extirpated.  Congress,  also^  had  tried  its 
fo&j—^tm  pcXiicj  of  peace  and  conciliation — 
aod  the  eflfart  onfy  served  to  show  the  unparal- 
leled  Izcachery  and  sayageism  of  the  ferodons 
beasts  with  which  we  had  to  deaL  He  alluded 
to  Ifae  attempts  at  negotiation  and  pacification, 
tried  this  summer  under  an  intimation  firom 
(Jongrees.  The  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  last  session,  voted  ||5,000  for  opening  nego- 
tiations with  these  Indians.  When  the  appro- 
iriation  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  olyjected  to 
by  himself  and  some  others,  from  the  know- 
ledge they  hftd  <tf  the  character  of  these  Indians, 
and  their  belief  that  it  would  end  in  treachery 
ad  misfortoxie.  The  House  adhered ;  the  i^ 
|ro|iriati<m  was  made ;  the  administration  acted 
upon  It,  as  they  felt  bound  to  do ;  and  behold 
the  result  of  the  attempt !  The  most  cruel 
aod  perfidious  massacres  plotted  and  contrived 
wlule  making  the  treaty  itself !  a  particular 
oflieer  selected,  and  stipulated  to  be  sent  to  a 
partiealar  point,  under  the  pretext  of  estabUsh- 
m^  a  trading-poBt,  and  as  a  protector,  there  to 
be  massacred !  a  horrible  massacre  in  reality 
perpetrated  there;  near  seventy  persons  since 
mineacred,  induding  fimilieB ;  the  Indians 
thoDselves  emboldened  by  our  offer  of  peace, 
and  their  success  in  treachery;  and  the  whole 


aspect  of  the  war  made  worse  by  our  injudicious 
attempt  at  pacification. 

Lt.  CoL  Harney,  with  a  few  soldiers  and  some 
citizens,  was  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ci^ 
loosahatchee^  under  the  fiuth  of  treaty  negotii^ 
tion^  and  on  treaty  ground.  He  was  asleep. 
At  the  approadi  of  daybreak  he  was  roused  by 
the  firing  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  who  had  got 
possessicm  of  ^  camp,  and  killed  the  sergeant 
and  more  than  one-half  <^  his  men.  Eleven 
soldiers  and  five  citizens  were  killed ;  ei^t  sol- 
diers and  two  citizens  escaped.  Seven  of  the 
soldiers,  taking  refiige  in  a  small  sail-boat,  then 
lying  off  in  the  stream,  in  which  the  two  citi- 
zens fortunately  had  slept  that  night,  as  soon 
as  possible  weighed  anchor,  and  &vored  by  a 
light  breeze,  slipped  off  unperoeived  by  the  In- 
diana. The  Oolonel  himself  escaped  with  great 
difficulty,  and  after  walking  fifteen  miles  down 
the  liver,  followed  by  one  soldier,  came  to  a 
canoe,  which  he  had  left  there  the  evening  pre- 
vious, and  succeeded,  by  this  means,  in  getting 
on  board  the  sail-boat,  where  he  found  those 
who  had  escaped  in  her.  Before  he  laid  down 
to  sleep,  the  treacherous  Ohitto  Tustenuggee, 
partaking  his  hospitality,  lavished  proofs  of 
friendship  upon  him.  Here  was  an  instance  of 
treachery  of  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  In- 
dian vrarfkre.  With  all  their  treachery,  the 
treaty-ground  is  a  sacred  spot  with  the  In- 
dians; but  here,  in  the  very  articles  of  a  treaty 
itself  they  plan  a  murderous  destruction  of  an 
officer  whom  they  solicited  to  be  sent  with 
them  as  their  protector ;  and,  to  gratify  all 
their  passions  of  murder  and  robbery  at  once, 
they  stipulate  to  have  their  victims  sent  to  a 
remote  point,  with  settlers  and  traders,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  and  with  a  supply  of  goods.  All 
this  they  arranged ;  and  too  successfully  did 
they  execute  the  plan.  And  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  their  execution  of  the  treaty.  Mas- 
sacres, assassinations,  robb^ies,  and  house-burn- 
ings, have  fdlowed  it  up,  untU  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Augustine  and  Tallahasse  are  stained  with 
blood,  and  blackened  vrith  fire.  About  seventy 
murders  have  unce  taken  place,  including  the  de- 
struction of  the  shipwrecked  crews  and  passen- 
gers on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

The  plan  of  Congress  has,  then,  been  tried ; 
the  experiment  of  n^tiation  has  been  tried, 
and  has  ended  disastrously  and  cruelly  for  us, 
and  with  greatly  augmenting  the  confidence 
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and  ferocity  of  the  enemj.  It  puts  an  end  to 
all  idea  of  finishing  the  war  there  h j  peaceable 
negotiation.  Chastisement  is  what  is  due  to 
these  Indians,  and  what  thej  expect  Thej 
mean  to  keep  no  &ith  with  the  government^ 
and  henceforth  thej  will  expect  no  faith  th  be 
reposed  in  them.  The  issne  is  now  made ;  we 
hays  to  expel  them  by  force,  or  give  up  forty- 
fiye  thousand  square  miles  of  territory — much 
of  it  an  old  settled  country — to  be  ravaged  by 
this  banditti. 

The  plan  of  Congress  has  been  tried,  and  has 
ended  in  disaster;  the  military  have  done  all 
that  military  can  do ;  the  administration  have 
now  in  the  country  all  the  troops  which  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose.  They  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  regular  in&ntry,  to  wit :  four 
regiments  out  of  eight ;  they  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  dragoons,  to  wit :  one  raiment ; 
they  even  have  there  a  part  of  our  artillery,  to 
wit:  one  regiment;  and  they  have  besides, 
there,  a  part  of  the  naval  force  to  scour  the 
coasts  and  inlets ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
ten  companies  of  Florida  volimteers.  Even  the 
marines  under  their  accomplished  conmiander 
(CoL  Henderson),  and  at  his  request,  have  been 
sent  there  to  perform  gallant  service,  on  an  ele- 
ment not  their  own.  No  more  of  our  troops  can 
be  spared  for  that  purpose ;  the  West  and  the 
North  require  the  remainder,  and  more  than  the 
remainder.  The  administration  can  do  no  more 
than  it  has  done  with  the  means  at  its  command. 
It  is  laid  under  the  necessity  of  asking  other 
means ;  and  the  armed  settlers  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  the  principal  means  required.  One 
thousand  troops  for  the  war,  is  all  that  is  asked 
in  addition  to  the  settlers,  in  this  bill. 

This  then  is  the  point  we  are  at :  To  choose 
between  granting  these  means,  pr  doing  nothing ! 
Tes,  sir,  to  choose  between  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration,  and  nothing!  I 
say,  these,  or  nothing ;  for  I  presume  Congress 
will  not  prescribe  another  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion; no  one  wiU  reconmiend  an  increafie  of 
ten  thousand  regular  troops ;  no  one  will  re- 
commend a  draft  of  ten  thousand  militia.  It 
is,  then,  the  plan  of  the  administration,  or 
nothing;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  queslion, 
whether  the  government  can  now  fold  its  arms, 
leave  the  r^ulars  to  man  their  posts,  and  aban- 
don the  country  to  the  Indians  ?  This  is  now 
the  question ;  and  to  this  point  I  will  direct  the 


observadons  which  make  it  impossible  fbr  us 
to  abdicate  our  duty,  and  abandon  the  country 
to  the  Indians. 

I  assume  it  tbsm  as  a  point  granted,  that 
Florida  cannot  be  given  up — that  she  caimot 
be  abandoned — that  she  cannot  be  left  in  hw 
present  state.  What  then  is  to  be  done? 
Raise  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  to  go  there 
to  fight?  Why,  the  men  who  are  there  now 
can  find  nobody  to  fight !  It  is  two  yean  anoe 
a  fi^t  has  been  had ;  it  is  two  years  since  we 
have  heard  of  a  fight.  Ten  men,  who  will  iToki 
surprises  and  ambuscades,  can  now  go  from  one 
end  of  Florida  to  the  other.  As  warriors,  these 
Indians  no  longer  appear ;  it  is  only  as  assaft- 
sins,  as  robbers,  as  incendiaries^  that  thej  lariE 
about.  The  country  wants  settlers,  not  an 
army.  It  has  wanted  these  settlers  for  two 
years ;  and  this  bill  provides  for  them,  and 
offers  them  the  proper  induoMnents  to  ga 
And  here  I  take  the  three  great  positions,  that 
this  bill  is  the  appropricUe  remedy ;  that  it  is 
the  efficient  remedy ;  that  it  is  the  cheap  reme- 
dy, for  the  cure  of  the  Florida  difficuldeB.  It 
is  the  appropriate  remedy;  for  what  is  now 
wanted,  is  not  an  army  to  fight^  but  settlers 
and  cultivators  to  retain  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  defend  their  possessions.  We  want 
peofde  to  take  possession,  and  keep  possessioD; 
and  the  armed  cultivator  is  the  man  for  that 
The  blockhouse  is  the  first  house  to  be  built  in 
an  Indian  country ;  the  stockade  is  the  first 
fence  to  be  put  up.  Within  that  blockhouse,  and 
a  few  of  them  together— a  holbw  square  d 
blockhouses,  two  miles  long  on  each  sidie,  two 
hundred  yards  apart^  and  enclosing  a  good 
field— safe  habitations  are  found  for  fiunilies. 
The  faithful  masti£^  to  give  notice  of  Uie  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  a  few  trusty  rifles  in  brave 
hands,  make  all  safe.  Cultivation  and  defeooe 
then  goes  hand  in  hand.  The  heart  of  the  Indian 
sickens  when  he  hears  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  the  sound  of  the  axe,  and 
the  crack  of  the  rifie.  These  are  the  true  evi- 
dences of  the  dominion  of  the  white  man  j  these 
are  the  pro<^  that  the  owner  has  come,  and  means 
to  stay ;  and  then  they  feel  it  to  be  time  for  them 

to  go.  While  soldiers  alone  are  m  the  countiy, 
they  feel  their  presence  to  be  temporary ;  that 
they  are  mere  sc^oumers  in  the  land,  and  sooner 
or  later  must  go  away.  It  is  the  settle  alone, 
the  armed  settler,  whose  presence  announces  the 
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dominion — ihe  pennanent  dominion — of  the 
white  man. 

It  is  the  most  eflSdent  remedj.  On  this 
point  we  can  speak  with  confidence,  for  the 
other  remedies  hare  been  tried,  and  haye  failed. 
The  other  remedies  are  to  catch  the  Indians, 
and  remote  them ;  or,  to  negotiate  with  them, 
and  induce  them  to  go  off.  Both  haye  been 
tried ;  both  are  exhausted.  No  hnman  being 
now  thinks  that  our  soldiers  can  catch  these 
Indians ;  no  one  now  belieyes  in  the  possibilitj 
of  removing  them  hj  treaty.  No  other  course 
remains  to  be  tried,  but  the  armed  settlement ; 
md  that  is  so  ob?ious,  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  see 
how  any  one  that  has  read  history,  or  has 
heard  how  this  new  world  was  settled,  or  how 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  settled,  can 
doubt  it. 

The  pemnsula  is  a  desolation.  Five  counties 
have  been  depopulated.  The  inhabitants  of  five 
counties — the  suryiyors  of  many  massacres — 
haye  been  driyen  from  their  homes :  this  bill  is 
intended  to  induce  them  to  return,  and  to  induce 
others  to  go  along  with  them.  Such  induce- 
ments to  settle  and  defend  new  countries  haye 
been  sucoessfiil  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations ; 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  effectual  with  us.  De- 
Hberat  Roma,  perit  SagurUum,  became  the 
watchword  of  reproach,  and  of  stimulus  to  ac- 
tion in  the  Boman  Senate  when  the  Senate 
ddiberated  while  a  colony  was  perishing. 
Saguntum  perishes  while  Rome  deliberates: 
and  this  is  truly  the  case  with  ourselyes  and 
Florida.  That  beautiful  and  unfortunate  terri- 
tory is  a  prey  to  plunder,  fire,  and  murder.  The 
sayages  kill,  bum  and  rob — where  they  find  a 
man,  a  house,  or  an  animal  in  the  desolation 
which  they  haye  made.  Large  part  of  the  terri- 
toiy  is  the  empty  and  bloody  skin  of  an  im- 
OM^ted  yictim. 


OHAPTBB    XLIII. 

ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  STATE  DEBTS, 

About  one-half  of  the  States  had  contracted 
debts  abroad  which  they  were  unable  to  pay 
when  due,  and  in  many  instances  were  unable 
to  pay  the  current  annual  interest  These  debts 


at  this  time  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
seyenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  were  chiefly  due 
in  Great  Britain.  They  had  been  conyerted 
into  a  stock,  and  held  in  shares,  and  had  gone 
into  a  great  number  of  hands ;  and  from  de- 
ficits in  payments  were  greatly  depreciated. 
The  Beyerend  Sydney  Smith,  of  witty  memory, 
and  aimiable  withal,  was  accustomed  to  lose  all 
his  amiability,  but  no  part  of  his  wit,  when  he 
spoke  of  his  Pennsyhrania  bonds — which  in  &ct 
was  yery  often.  But  there  was  another  class 
of  these  bond-holders  who  did  not  exhale  their 
griefh  in  wit,  caustic  as  it  might  be,  but  looked 
to  more  substantial  relief— to  an  assumption  in 
some  form,  disguised  or  open,  yirtual  or  actual, 
of  these  debt^  by  the  federal  goyemment. 
These  British  capitalists,  connected  with  o^ital- 
ists  in  the  United  States,  possessed  a  weight  on 
this  point  which  was  felt  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. The  disguised  attempts  at  this  assump- 
tion, were  in  the  yarious  modes  of  oonyeying 
federal  money  to  the  States  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
tributing surplus  reyenue,  of  diyiding  the  public 
land  money,  and  of  bestowing  money  on  the 
States  under  the  fidladous  title  of  a  deposit 
But  a  more  direct  proyision  in  their  behalf  was 
wanted  by  these  capitalists,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1839  a  moyement  to  that  effect  was 
openly  made  through  the  columns  of  their  regiH 
lar  organ — The  London  Bankers'  Oircular, 
emanating  from  the  most  respectable  and  opu- 
lent house  of  the  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  and 
Company.  At  this  open  procedure  on  the  part 
of  these  capitalists,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
meet  the  attempt  in  limine  by  a  positiye  de^ 
daration  in  Congress  against  the  constitution- 
ality, the  justice,  and  the  policy  of  any  such 
measure.  With  this  yiew  Mr.  Benton,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  issuing  of  the  Bankers'  Circular,  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  Senate^ 
which,  with  some  modification,  and  after  an 
earnest  debate,  were  passed  in  that  body.  These 
were  ^  resolutions : 

^'  1.  That  the  assumption  of  such  debts  either 
openljr,  by  a  direct  promise  to  pay  them,  or 
disguisedly  by  going  security  for  their  payment 
or  by  creating  surplus  reyenue,  or  applymg  the 
national  funds  to  pay  them,  would  be  a  gross 
and  flagrant  yiolation  of  the  constitution,  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that  in- 
strument, and  utterly  repugnant  to  all  the  ob- 
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Jects  and  puiposes  for  which  the  federal  Union 
wasfonned. 

«  2.  That  the  debts  of  the  States  being  now 
diiefly  held  by  foreigners,  and  constituting  a 
stock  in  foreign  markets  greatly  depreciated, 
any  legisIHtiTO  attempt  to  obtain  me  assumption 
or  securityship  of  the  United  States  for  their 
payment,  or  to  provide  for  their  payment  out 
<^  the  national  funds,  must  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  that  stock  to  the  amount 
of  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  enor- 
mous and  undue  advantage  of  foreign  capitalists, 
and  of  jobbers  and  gamblers  in  steaks ;  thereby 
holding  out  inducement  to  foreigners  to  inter- 
fere in  our  afiBsdrs,  and  to  bring  all  the  influences 
of  a  moneyed  power  to  operate  upon  public 
opinion,  upon  our  elections,  and  upon  State 
and  federal  le^lation.  to  produce  a  consumma- 
tion so  temptmg  to  tneir  cupidity,  and  so  pro- 
fitable to  their  interest. 

'^  3.  That  foreign  interference  and  foreign  in- 
fluence, in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  have 
been  the  bane  and  curse  of  free  governments ; 
and  that  such  interference  and  influence  are  far 
more  dangerous,  in  the  insidious  intervention 
of  the  moneyed  power,  than  in  the  fordUe  in- 
vasions of  fleets  and  armies. 

"  4.  That  to  close  the  door  at  once  against  all 
applications  for  such  assumption,  and  to  arrest 
at  their  source  the  vast  tide  of  evils  which  would 
flow  from  it)  it  is  necessary,  that  the  constituted 
authorities  without  delay,  shall  resolvs  and 
DECLARE  their  utter  opposition  to  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  late  London  Bankers'  Oircular  in 
relation  to  State  debts,  contracted  for  local  and 
State  purpos^  and  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  assume,  or  gua- 
rantee, or  provide  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
said  debts.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  resolu- 
tions an  attempt  was  made  to  amend  them,  and 
to  reverse  their  import^  by  obtaining  a  direct 
vote  of  the  Senate  in  &vor  of  distributing  the 
public  land  revenue  among  the  States  to  aid 
them  in  the  payment  of  these  debts.  This  pro- 
position was  submitted  by  Air.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky;  and  was  in  these  words :  "That  it 
would  be  just  and  proper  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  in  fair  and  ratable  proportions ; 
and  that  the  condition  of  such  of  the  States  as 
have  contracted  debts  is  such,  at  the  present 
moment  of  pressure  and  difficulty,  as  to  render 
such  distribution  especially  expedient  and  im- 
portant." This  {MToposition  received  a  consider^ 
able  support,  and  was  rejected  upon  yeas  and 
nays — 2S  to  17.  The  yeas  were  Messrs.  Betts 
of  Connecticut,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dixon  of  Rhode  Island, 


Knight  of  Connecticut,  Merrick  of  Maiyland, 
Phelps  of  Vermont,  Porter  of  Michigan,  Pren- 
tiss of  Vermont,  Ruggles  of  Maine,  Smith  of 
Indiana^  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  Spenoe  of 
Maryland,  TaUmadge,  Webster,  White  of  Indi- 
ana. The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio^ 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Benton,  Bedfcnrd  Brown 
Calhoun,  CUy  of  Alabama^  Alfred  Cothbert^ 
Grundy,  Henderson  of  Mississippi,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  Linn  of  MisBoori,  Lumpkin  of 
Georgia^  Mouton,  Nicholas  of  Louisiana,  Norvell 
of  Midiigan,  Pierce,  Preston,  Roane,  Robinsoa, 
Sevier,  Strange,  Sturgeon,  Tiqppan  of  Ohlo^ 
Wall  of  New  Jersey,  Williams,  Wright.  As 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions  Mr.  Briton  eap^ 
ported  them  in  a  speech,  of  which  some  eztncts 
are  given  in  the  next  duster. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

ASStrMPnON  OF  THB  STATE  DEBTS:   MB.  BEl^ 
TON'S  SPEECH:  EXTRACTO. 

The  assumption  of  the  State  debts  omtracted 
for  State  purposes  has  been  for  a  long  time  » 
measure  disguisedly,  and  now  is  a  measure 
openly,  pressed  upon  the  puUic  mind.  Tlie 
movement  in  favor  of  it  has  been  long  going 
on ;  opposing  measures  have  not  yet  commeno- 
ed.  The  assimiptk>n  party  have  the  start,  and 
the  advantage  of  conducting  the  case ;  and  they 
have  been  conducting  it  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
a  way  to  avoid  the  name  of  assumption  while 
accomplishing  the  thing  itself.  All  the  biUs  for 
distributing  the  public  land  revenue — all  the 
pr<^>ositions  for  dividmg  surplus  revemie — aU 
the  refhsals  to  abolish  unnecessazy  taxes — aU 
the  refiisals  to  go  on  with  the  necessary  defeaoes 
of  the  country — were  so  many  steps  taken  in 
the  road  to  assumption.  I  know  veiy  well  that 
many  who  supported  these  measures  had  do 
idea  of  assumption,  and  would  oppose  it  as  soon 
as  discovered  i  but  that  does  not  alter  the  nature 
of  the  measures  they  suj^rted,  and  which  were 
so  many  steps  in  the  road  to  that  assumption, 
then  shrouded  in  mystery  and  f^iturity,  now 
ripened  into  strength,  and  emboldened  into  a 
public  disclosure  of  itself.  Already  the  State 
legislatures  are  occupied  with  this  subject,  while 
we  sit  here,  waiting  its  approach. 
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It  18  time  for  the  enemies  of  assanq^tioii  to 
tike  the  field,  and  to  act.  It  is  a  case  in  which 
ttiej  shoidd  give,  and  not  receiye,  the  attack. 
The  Prandent  has  led  the  way ;  he  has  shown 
hiB  opinions.  He  has  nohly  done  his  dntj.  He 
has  shown  the  evils  of  Averting  the  general 
ftmds  from  thdr  proper  objects — the  mischie& 
of  oar  preeent  connection  with  the  paper  Sys- 
tran of  "gnglMwl — and  the  dangers  of  foreign  in- 
fioenoe  from  any  further  connection  with  it  In 
this  he  has  discharged  a  oonstitnti<Mial  and  a 
patriotic  duty.  Let  the  constitated  authorities, 
eadk  in  their  sphere,  follow  his  example,  and 
dedai«  thdr  opinions  also.  Let  the  Senate 
CBpedaUy,  as  part  of  the  legislatiye  power— as 
the  pecnliar  representative  of  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  c^iacity— let  this  hody  declare  its 
■entimenta,  and,  by  its  resolves  and  discosaons, 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  measure  here,  and 
awaken  attention  to  it  elsewhere.  As  one  of 
the  earliest  opposers  of  this  measure— as,  in 
Ihet,  the  very  earliest  opposer  of  the  whole 
fimily  of  measures  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
oftpring— as  having  denounced  the  assumption 
in  diqgnine  in  a  letter  to  my  ccmstitoents  long 
bclcxe  tiw  London  Bankers'  letter  revealed  it  to 
the  poMie:  as  such  early,  steadfkst,  and  first 
dsnoonoer  of  this  measure,  I  now  come  forward 
to  oppose  it  in  form,  and  to  submit  the  resolves 
whidi  WMf  arrest  it  here,  and  carry  its  discua- 
ajon  to  the  forum  of  the  people. 

I  oome  at  ouoe  to  the  point,  and  say  that  dis- 
guised assumpifon,  in  the  shape  of  land  revenue 
fistnbiitioii,  is  the  form  in  which  we  shall  have 
to  meet  tii0  danger ;  and  I  meet  it  at  once  in 
that  disgoiBe.  I  say  there  is  no  authority  in 
theconstitiitionto  raise  money  from  any  branch 
ef  the  revenue  for  distribution  among  the  States, 
or  to  cBstribote  that  whk^  had  been  raised  for 
poses.  The  power  of  Gongress  to 
i  money  ie  not  unlimited  and  arbitrary,  but 
ititrieled,  and  directed  to  the  national  objects 
in  the  constitution.  The  means,  the 
and  the  application,  are  all  limited. 
The  means  are  direct  taxes— duties  on  imports 
—end  the  pablie  lands ;  the  olgeets  are  the 
sqiport  ci  the  government— the  ocmimon  de- 
ftoce  and  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
UnioQ :  the  amount  to  be  rused  is  of  course 
limited  to  the  amount  required  for  the  accom- 
pHriiment  of  these  objects.  Consonant  to  the 
\  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitntiiMi,  is  the 


titie,  the  preamble  and  the  tenor  of  all  the  early 
statutes  for  raising  money ;  they  all  declare  the 
object  for  which  the  money  is  wanted;  they 
declare  the  object  at  the  head  of  the  act 
Whether  it  be  a  loan,  a  direct  tax,  or  a  duty 
on  imports,  the  object  of  the  loan,  the  tax,  or 
the  duty,  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act ; 
Congress  thus  excusing  and  justifying  them- 
selves for  the  demand  in  the  very  act  of  making 
it,  and  telling  the  people  plainly  what  they 
wanted  with  the  money.  This  was  the  way  in 
all  the  eariy  statutes ;  the  books  are  full  of  ex« 
amplcs  I  and  it  was  only  after  money  began  to 
be  levied  for  objects  not  known  to  the  constito* 
tion,  that  this  laudable  and  ancient  practice  was 
dropped.  Among  the  enumerated  oljects  for 
which  money  can  be  raised  by  Congress,  is  that 
of  paying  the  debts  of  the  Union ;  and  is  it  not 
a  manifest  /ibsurdity  to  suppose  that,  while  it 
requires  an  express  grant  of  power  to  enable  us 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  we  can  pay 
those  of  the  States  by  implication  and  by  indi- 
rection? No,  sir,  no.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional way  to  assume  these  State  debts,  or  to 
pay  them,  or  to  indorse  them,  or  to  smuggle  the 
money  to  the  States  for  that  purpose,  und^ 
the  pretext  of  dividing  land  revenue,  or  surplils 
revenue,  among  them.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
it  The  whole  thing  is  constitutionally  impos- 
sible. It  was  never  thought  of  by  the  framers 
of  our  constitution.  They  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  word  in  their 
work  to  warrant  it  and  the  whole  idea  of  it  b 
utterly  repugnant  and  offensive  to  the  objects 
and  purposes  for  which  the  federal  Union  was 
firamed. 

We  have  had  one  assumption  in  our  country, 
and  that  in  a  case  which  was  small  in  amount, 
and  fi:ee  ttom  the  impediment  of  a  constitu- 
tional ol^ti<m;  but  which  was  attended  by 
such  evils  as  should  deter  posterity  fix)m  imi- 
tating the  example.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of 
the  federal  government ;  and  although  the  as- 
sumed debts  were  only  twenty  millions,  and 
were  alleged  to  have  been  contracted  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  yet  the  assumption  was  attended 
by  circumstances  <^  intrigue  and  corruption, 
which  led  to  the  most  violent  dissension  in 
Congress,  suspended  the  business  <^  the  two 
Houses,  drove  some  of  the  States  to  the  verge 
of  secession,  and  menaced  the  Union  with  in- 
stant dissolntion.     Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  a 
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witness  of  the  soene,  and  who  was  oTerpowered 
hj  General  Hamilton,  and  hj  the  actual  dan- 
gers oi  the  country,  into  its  temporarj  support, 
thus  describes  it : 

"  This  game  was  oyer  (finding  the  soldiers' 
certificates),  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at 
the  moment  of  my  arrival ;  and  to  this  I  was 
most  ignorantly  and  innocently  made  to  hold 
the  candle.  This  fiscal  manoeuvre  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  assumption.  Inde- 
pndentl^  of  the  debts  of  Congress,  the  States 
had,  durmg  the  war,  contracted  separate  and 
heavy  debts,  Ac  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  This  money, 
whether  wisely  or  foolishly  spent,  was  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  spent  for  general  purposes, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  from  we  gene- 
ral purse.  But  it  was  objected,  that  nobody 
knew  what  these  debts  were,  what  their 
amount,  or  what  their  proofs.  No  matter;  W9 
will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of 
these  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State  or 
how  much  to  another.  No  matter;  we  will 
guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on 
foot  among  the  several  States,  and  some  got 
much,  some  little,  some  nothing.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
This  measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and  an- 
gry contests  ever  known  in  Congress,  before 
or  since  the  union  of  the  States.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  great  and  trying  question,  however,  was 
lost  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  So  high 
were  the  feuds  excited  by  this  subjectjthat  on 
its  rejection  business  was  suspended.  Uonmss 
met  and  adjourned,  firom  day  to  day,  without 
doing  any  things  the  parties  being  too  mudi  out 
of  temper  to  do  business  together.  The  East- 
em  members  particularly,  who,  with  Smith 
from  South  Carolina,  were  the  principal  gam- 
blers in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession 
and  dissolution.  *  ♦  ♦  *  But  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  that  whatever  importance  had  been 
attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union^  and  of  concord  among 
the  States,  was  more  important;  and  that 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  oi 
rejection  should  be  rescinded ;  to  effect  which, 
some  members  should  change  their  votes.  But 
it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  be  pecu- 
liarly bitter  to  the  South^  States,  and  thai 
some  concomitant  measure  should  be  adopted 
to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.  There  had  be- 
fore been  propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment either  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  Georgetown, 
<m  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  thought  uiat,  by 
giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and 
to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  d^ree  the 
forment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other 
measure  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revul- 
sion of  stomach  almost  convulsive)  agreed  to 
change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to 
carry  the  other  point ;  and  bo  the  assumption 


was  passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divid- 
ed among  the  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  as 
a  pabulum  to  the  stock-jobbing  herd.  *  *  ♦ 
Stdl  the  machine  was  not  complete ;  the  effect 
of  the  funding  system  and  of  the  assumption 
would  be  temporary ;  it  would  be  lost  with  the 
loss  of  the  individual  members  whom  it  had  en- 
riched ;  and  some  engine  of  influence  more  per- 
manent must  be  contrived  while  these  myrmi- 
dons were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it  thi^cmgh. 
This  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  UniSsd 
States." 

What  a  picture  is  here  presented!  Debts 
assumed  in  the  mass,  without  knowii^  what 
they  were  in  the  gross,  or  what  in  detail — Con- 
gress in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  all  busi- 
ness suspended  for  many  days — secession  and 
disunion  openly  menaced — compromise  of  in- 
terests— ^intrigue— buying  and  selling  of  votes 
— conjunction  of  parties  to  pass  two  measopes 
together,  neither  of  which  could  be  passed  s^>- 
arately— speculators  infesting  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, and  openly  struggling  for  their  spoil — 
th^  funding  system  a  second  time  sanctioned 
and  fiistened  upon  the  country— jobbers  snd 
gamblers  in  stocks  enriched — twenty  millioiis 
of  additional  national  debt  created— uid  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank  insured.  Sucdi 
were  ihe  evils  attending  a  small  assumption  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  in  a  cmse 
where  there  was  no  constitutional  impediment 
to  be  evaded  or  sunnounted.  For  in  that  case 
the  debts  assumed  had  been  incurred  for  the 
general  good — ^for  the  general  defence  during 
the  revolution :  in  this  case  they  have  beo[i  In- 
curred for  the  local  benefit  of  particular  States. 
Half  the  States  have  incurred  none ;  and  are 
they  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debts  oi  the  rest  ? 

These  stodcs  are  now  greatly  depredated. 
Many  of  the  present  holders  bought  them  upon 
speculation,  to  take  the  chance  of  the  rise.  A 
diversion  of  the  national  domain  to  their  pay- 
ment would  immediately  raise  them  far  above 
par— would  be  a  present  of  fifty  or  sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  in 
the  grosfr— to  the  foreign  holders,  and,  virtoal- 
ly,  a  present  of  so  much  public  land  to  them. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  bill  to  say  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  are  to  be  divided  among  the  States. 
The  indebted  States  will  deliver  thdr  portion 
to  their  creditors ;  they  will  send  it  to  Europe  , 
they  will  be  nothing  but  the  receivers-general 
and  the  sub-treasurers  of  the  bankers  and 
stockjobbers  of  London,  Paris,  and  of  Amster- 
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dam.  llie  proceeds  d  the  sales  of  the  lands 
will  go  to  them.  The  hard  moaejy  wrang  from 
the  hard  hand  of  the  western  coltirator,  will 
go  to  these  foreigners  i  and  the  whole  influence 
of  these  foreigners  will  he  immediately  directed 
to  tiie  oihanoement  of  the  price  <^  our  pnUic 
lands,  and  to  the  prevention  oi  the  passage  of 
all  the  laws  which  go  to  graduate  their  price, 
or  to  grant  pre-emptive  rights  to  the  settlers. 

What  more  unwise  and  more  uiyust  than  to 
ocHitract  dehts  on  loi^  time,  as  some  of  the 
States  haye  done,  theiehj  invading  the  rights 
and  mortgaging  the  resources  of  posterity,  and 
loading  unhom  generations  with  dehts  not 
their  own  ?  What  more  unwise  than  all  this, 
which  several  of  the  States  have  done^  and 
which  the  effort  now  is  to  make  all  do  ?  Be- 
sides the  ultimate  hurden  in  the  sh^w  of  final 
payment)  which  is  intended  to  fidl  upon  pos- 
terity, the  present  hurden  is  incessant  in  the 
shape  of  annual  interest,  and  Mling  upon  eadi 
generation,  equals  the  principal  in  every  period- 
ical return  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  Few  have 
calculated  the  devouring  eflEect  of  annual  in- 
terest on  public  debts,  and  considered  how  soon 
it  exceeds  the  principal.  Who  supposes  that 
we  have  paid  near  three  hundred  millions  of  in- 
terest on  our  late  national  debt,  the  principal 
<^  which  never  rose  higher  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  millions,  and  remained  but 
a  year  or  two  at  that  1  Who  supposes  this  7 
Tet  it  is  a  &ct  that  we  have  pud  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  millions  for  principal  and  in- 
terest of  that  debt ;  so  that  near  three  hundred 
millions,  or  near  double  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  debt  itself  must  have  been  paid  in  in- 
terest alone;  and  this  at  a  moderate  interest 
varying  from  three  to  six  per  cent  and  payable 
at  hcnne.  The  British  national  debt  owes  its 
existence  entirely  to  this  policy.  It  was  but  a 
trifle  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
might  have  been  easily  paid  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  and  second  George ;  but  the  policy 
was  to  fund  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest annually,  and  send  down  the  principal  to 
posterity ;  and  the  fruit  of  that  policy  is  now 
seen  in  a  debt  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  annual  taxes,  with  some  millions  of 
people  without  bread ;  while  an  army,  a  navy, 
and  a  police,  sufficient  to  fight  all  Europe,  is 
kept  under  pay,  to  hold  in  chedL  and  subordi- 


nation the  oppressed  and  plundered  ranks  of 
their  own  population.  And  this  is  the  exam]^ 
which  the  transferrers  of  the  State  debt  would 
have  us  to  imitate,  and  this  the  end  to  whidi 
they  would  bring  us ! 

I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  evils  of  a  foreign  in- 
fiuence.  They  are  written  upon  the  historical 
page  of  every  free  government,  from  the  most 
ancient  to  the  most  modem :  they  are  among 
those  most  deeply  dreaded,  and  most  sedulous- 
ly guarded  against  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  Union.  The  constitution  itself  con- 
tains a  spedal  canon  directed  against  them. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  foreign  influ- 
ence, every  species  of  foreign  connection,  de- 
pendence, or  employment,  is  constitutionally 
forbid  to  the  whole  list  of  our  public  functiona- 
ries. The  inhibition  is  express  and  frmdamen- 
tal,  that  "  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  United  States  shaU,  vnth^ 
out  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  ^any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  Icing,  prince,  or  foreign 
State.^  All  this  was  to  prevent  any  foreign 
potentate  fix>m  acquiring  partisans  or  influence 
in  our  government— to  prevent  our  own  citi- 
zens from  bemg  seduced  into  the  interests  of 
fore^n  powers.  Yet,  to  what  purpose  all  these 
constitutional  provisions  against  petty  sove- 
reignties, if  we  are  to  invite  the  moneyed  power 
which  is  able  to  subsidize  kings,  princes,  and 
potentates — ^if  we  are  to  invite  this  new  and 
master  power  into  the  bosom  of  our  councils, 
give  it  an  interest  in  controlling  public  opinion, 
in  directing  federal  and  State  legislation,  and  in 
filling  our  cities  and  seats  of  government  with 
its  insinuating  agents,  and  its  munificent  and 
lavish  representatives?  To  what  purpose  all 
this  wise  precaution  against  the  possibility  of 
infiuence  firom  the  most  inconsiderable  German 
or  Italiai^  prince,  if  we  are  to  iavite  the  com- 
bined bankers  of  England,  France,  and  Hdland, 
to  take  a  position  in  our  l^islative  halls,  and 
by  a  simple  enactment  of  a  few  words,  to  con- 
vert their  hundreds  of  millions  into  a  thousand 
millions,  and  to  take  a  lease  of  the  labor  and 
property  of  our  citizens  for  generations  to  come  f 
The  largest  moneyed  operation  which  we  ever 
had  with  any  foreign  power,  was  that  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  Great  Emperor. 
That  was  an  affair  of  fifteen  millions.  •  It  was 
insignificant  and  contemptible,  compared  to  the 
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hundreds  of  millicms  for  whidi  theee  iMmken 
•re  now  i4>on  us.  And  are  we,  while  guarded 
by  the  constitution  against  influence  from  an 
emperor  and  fifteen  millions,  to  throw  our- 
selves open  to  the  machinations  d  bankers, 
with  their  hundreds  of  millions  ? 


CHAPTEB   XLV. 

DEATH  OF  QENEBAIi  SAMUEL  SMITH,  OF  MABT- 
LAKD ;  AND  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHAB- 
ACTTEB. 

He  was  eighteen  years  a  senator,  and  nearly  as 
long  a  member  of  the  House — near  ft>rty  years 
in  Congress:  which  speaks  the  estimation  in 
which  his  feUow-dtizens  held  him.  He  was 
thoroughly  a  business  member,  under  all  the 
aspects  of  that  character :  intelligent,  well  in- 
formed, attentive,  upright;  a  very  ^fectiye 
speaker,  without  pret«nding  to  oratory:  well 
read :  but  all  his  reading  subordinate  to  com- 
mon sense  and  practical  views.  At  the  age  of 
more  than  seventy  he  was  still  one  of  the  most 
laborious  members,  both  in  the  committee  room 
and  the  Senate :  and  punctual  in  his  attendance 
in  either  place.  He  had  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  and  like  most  of  the  men  of 
that  school,  and  of  that  date,  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  punctuality,  for  which  Washmgton  was 
so  remarkable — ^that  habit  which  denotes  a  well- 
ordered  mind,  a  subjection  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  considerate  regard  for  others.  He  had 
been  a  large  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
particularly  skilled  in  matters  of  finance  and 
commerce,  and  was  always  on  committees 
charged  with  those  subjects — ^to  which  his  clear 
head,  and  practical  knowledge,  lent  li^^t  and 
order  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intricate  state- 
ments. He  easily  seized  the  practical  points  on 
these  subjects,  and  presented  them  clearly  and 
intelligibly  to  the  chambw.  Patriotism,  honor, 
and  integrity  were  his  eminent  characteristics ; 
and  utilitarian  the  turn  of  his  mind ;  and  bene- 
ficial results  the  object  of  his  labors.  He  be- 
longed to  that  order  of  members  who,  without 
classing  with  the  brilliant,  are  nevertheless  the 
most  useful  and  meritorious.  He  was  a  work- 
ing member ;  and  worked  diligently,  judidous- 
ly,  and  honestly,  Ibr  the  public  good.    In  poli- 


tics he  was  democratie^  and  greatly  relied  upon 
by  the  Pr^dents  Jeffiaison,  Madison,  and  Mon- 
roe. Hewasoneof  tiielastoftherevcdutionaiy 
stock  that  served  in  the  Senate — remaining  there 
until  1833— above  fifty  years  aflier  that  Dedara- 
tion  of  Independence  which  he  had  helped  to 
make  good,  with  his  sword.  Almost  octogena- 
rian, he  was  firesh  and  vigCMrous  to  the  hmt,  and 
among  the  most  assiduous  and  deserving  mem- 
bers. He  had  acquired  militaiy  reputation  in 
the  war  <^  the  Bevolution,  and  vras  called  bj 
his  fellow-citizens  to  take  command  of  the  local 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  when  threat- 
ened by  the  British  under  General  Ross,  in 
1814 — and  commanded  sucoeesftilly — ^with  the 
judgment  of  age  and  the  fire  of  youth.  At  hb 
death,  his  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore  erected  « 
monument  to  his  memory — ^well  due  to  him  as 
one  of  her  longest  and  most  respected  inhabit- 
ants, as  having  been  one  of  her  eminent  mer- 
chants, often  her  r^tresentative  in  CoogreflB^ 
besides  being  senate ;  as  having  defended  her 
both  in  the  war  oi  the  Revolution  and  in  that  of 
1812;  and  as  having  made  her  welfere  and 
prosperity  a  spedal  object  of  his  care  in  all  the 
situations  of  his  life,  both  publk  and  private. 


CHAPTEB   XLVI. 

SALT;  THE  UNIVER8ALITT  OF  ITS  SUPPLY;  IITB. 
TEBT  AND  INDISPEN8ABILITT  OF  ITS  XJBB; 
TYBANNY  AND  IMPIKTT  OF  ITS  TAXATION; 
SPEECH  OF  HE.  BENTON :  SrrBACT& 

It  is  probable  that  salt  is  the  most  abundant 
substance  of  our  ^be — that  it  is  more  abun- 
dant than  earth  itselfl  like  other  necessaries  of 
life — ^like  air,  and  water,  and  food— it  is  miiver- 
sally  difiWd,  and  inexhaustibly  supplied.  1^ 
is  found  in  all  climates,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  The  vraters  hold  it  in  s<dxitioB  ;  the 
earth  contains  it  in  solid  masses.  Bvery  sea 
contains  it  It  is  found  in  all  the  boundless 
oceans  which  surround  and  penetrate  the  earth, 
and  through  all  their  fethomlees  depths.  Many 
inland  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  and  pools,  are  impreg- 
nated with  it.  Streams  of  saline  water,  in  in- 
numerable places,  emerging  fh>m  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  approach  its  surfece,  and  either  issue 
fi^xn  it  in  perennial  springs,  or  are  easily  readied 
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bjiraOs.  Intfaedepthsi^theettrthitBelfitis 
fiNBid  in  Bolid  maasee  of  intermmable  extent 
ThmB  inexhaiistiU J  abundant,  and  nnirersally 
i^jiRiw^^  tbe  wiadom  and  goodness  of  ProTidence 
k  fbitber  manifested  in  the  cheapness  and  fiir 
dSHty  of  tbe  preparation  of  this  necessary  of  life, 
for  the  use  of  man.  In  all  the  warm  latitudes, 
and  espedall J  between  the  tropics,  nature  her^ 
asif  performs  the  work.  The  beams  of  the  sun 
eraporate  the  sea  water  in  all  the  low  and  shal- 
low reaorfoirs,  where  it  is  driven  bj  the  winds, 
or  admitted  bj  the  art  of  man ;  and  this  eyapo- 
lalion  kaTes  behind  a  deposit  of  pure  salt^ 
readj-  for  ose,  and  costing  very  little  more  than 
the  labor  of  gathering  it  up.  In  the  interior, 
and  in  tbe  colder  latitudes,  artificial  heat  is  sub- 
Btitiited  for  the  beams  of  the  sun :  the  simplest 
prooesB  <3i  boiling  is  resorted  to;  and  where 
ftiel  IB  abfondant,  and  especially  coal,  the  pre- 
pmtion  of  this  prime  necessary  is  still  cheap 
and  easy ;  and  from  six  to  ten  cents  the  real 
bushel  may  be  considered  as  ^e  ordinary  cost 
ef  production.  Such  is  the  bountifhl  and  cheap 
•apply  of  tins  artide,  which  a  beneficent  Provi- 
denoe  has  prorided  for  us.  The  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Unirerse  has  done  eyery  thing  to  supply 
fais  creatures  with  it  Man,  the  fleeting  shadow 
of  an  instant,  invested  with  his  little  brief  au- 
thority, has  done  much  to  derive  then)  of  it 
In  aO  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  countries, 
•3H  has  been  a  subject,  at  different  periods,  of 
heavy  taxation,  and  sometimes  of  individual  or 
of  government  monopoly;  and  precisely,  because 
bting  an  artide  that  no  man  could  do  without, 
the  government  was  sure  of  its  tax,  and  the 
monopolizer  of  his  price.  Almost  all  nations, 
in  Boine  period  of  their  history,  have  suffered 
i  the  separate  or  double  infliction  of  a  tax,  and  a 
monopoly  on  its  salt ;  and,  at  some  period,  all 
[  hate  freed  themselves,  fhnn  one  or  both.  At 
present,  tliere  remain  but  two  countries  which 
r  sufier  both  evils,  our  America,  and  the  British 
)  last  Indin.  All  others  have  got  rid  of  the 
f  Bonopoiy;  many  have  got  rid  of  the  tax. 
f  Among  jDthers,  the  very  country  from  which  we 
{  copied  it,  and  th^  one  above  all  others  least  able 
f  to  do  without  the  product  of  the  tax.  England, 
;  though  loaded  with  debt,  and  taxed  in  every 
things  is  now  free  from  the  salt  tax.  Since 
1822^  it  has  been  totally  suppressed ;  and  this 
of  life  is  now  as  free  there  as  air 
water.  She  even  has  a  statute  to  guard 
Vol.  n.— 12 


its  price,  and  common  law  to  prsvent  its  mo- 
nopoly. 

This  act  was  passed  in  1807.  The  common 
law  (^England  punishes  all  monopolizers,  fore» 
stallers,andregraters.  The  Parliament,  in  1807, 
took  cognizance  of  a  reported  combination  to 
raise  the  price  of  salt,  and  examined  the  maniH 
fecturers  on  oath :  and  rebuked  theuL 

Mr.  B.  said  that  a  salt  tax  was  not  only  politi- 
cally, but  morally  wrong :  it  was  a  spedes  of 
impiety.  Salt  stood  alone  amidst  the  produo- 
tions  of  nature,  without  a  rival  or  substitute^ 
and  the  preserver  and  purifier  of  all  things. 
Most  nations  had  regarded  it  as  a  mystic  and 
sacred  substance.  Among  the  heathen  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  Jews,  it  was  used  in 
the  religious  ceremony  of  the  sacrifices — ^the  head 
of  the  victim  bemg  sprinkled  with  salt  and  water 
before  it  was  ofiered.  Among  the  primitive 
Ohiistians,  it  was  the  sul^'ect  of  Divine  allusions, 
and  the  symbol  of  purity,  of  incorruptibility, 
and  of  perpetuity.  The  disdples  of  Christ  were 
called  ^the  salt  of  the  earth ;''  and  no  language, 
or  metaphor,  could  have  been  more  expressive 
of  their  duuracter  and  mis8ion--pure  in  them- 
selves, and  an  antidote  to  moral,  as  salt  was  to 
material  corruption.  Among  the  nations  of  the 
East  salt  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  sym- 
bol of  friendship,  and  the  pledge  of  inviolable 
fidelity.  He  that  has  eaten  another's  salt,  has 
contracted  towards  his  bene&ctor  a  sacred  obli- 
gation ;  and  cannot  betray  or  injure  him  there- 
after, without  drawing  upon  himself  (according 
to  his  religious  belief)  the  certain  effects  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  While  many  nations  have 
religiously  r^arded  this  substance,  all  have 
abhorred  its  taxation ;  and  this  sentiment,  so 
universal,  so  profound,  so  inextinguishable  in 
the  himian  heart,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  legislator. 

Mr.  B.  conduded  lus  speech  with  dedaring 
implacable  war  against  this  tax,  with  all  its  i^ 
purtenant  abuses,  of  monc^ly  in  one  qitarter 
of  the  Union,  and  of  undue  advantages  in  an- 
other. He  denounced  it  as  a  tax  upon  the  en- 
tire economy  of  nature  and  of  art — a  tax  upon 
man  and  upon  beast — upon  life  and  upon  health 
— upon  comfort  and  luxury — ^upon  want  and 
superfluity — upon  food  and  upon  raiment— on 
washing,  and  on  cleanliness.  He  called  it  a 
heartless  and  tyrant  tax,  as  inexorable  as  it  was 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent ;  a  tax  which  no 
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eooiuMBy  oonld  ayoid— no  poverty  could  shun — 
no  priyation  escape — ^no  canning  elude — ^no  force 
lesist— no  dexterity  ayert— no  corses  repulse^ 
no  prayers  could  deprecate.  It  was  a  tax  which 
mvaded  the  entire  dominion  of  human  opera- 
tions, filling  with  its  greatest  weight  upon  the 
most  helpless,  and  the  most  meritorious ;  and 
depriving  the  nation  of  benefits  infinitely  traur 
flcending  in  value^  the  amount  of  its  own  i»o- 
duct.  I  devote  mys^l^  said  Mr.  B.,  to  the  extir- 
pation of  this  odious  tax,  and  its  still  mcne 
odious  progeny—- {^  salt  monopoly  of  the  West. 
I  war  against  them  while  they  exist^  and  while 
I  remain  on  this  floor.  Twelve  years  have  passed 
away— two  years  more  than  the  siege  of  Troy 
lasted — since  I  b^an  this  contest.  Nothing 
disheartened  by  so  many  defeats,  in  so  long  a 
time,  I  prosecute  the  war  with  unabated  vigor ; 
and,  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
firmly  calculate  upon  ultimate  and  final  success. 


OHAPTEB    XLVII. 

PAIBING  OFF. 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  the  spec- 
tacle of  members  ^pairing  q/f,"  as  the  phrase 
was ;  that  is  to  say,  tvra  members  of  opposite 
political  parties  agreeing  to  absent  themselves 
fi^>m  the  duties  of  the  House,  vnthout  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  and  without  deducting  their 
per  diem  pay  during  the  time  of  such  voluntary 
absence.  Such  agreements  were  a  dear  breach 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  a  disregard  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  practice  open  to  the  grossest 
abuses.  An  instance  of  the  kind  was  avowed 
on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, by  giving  as  a  reason  for  not  voting  that 
he  had  ^paired  off^^  with  another  member, 
whose  afi^  required  him  to  go  home.  It  was 
a  strange  annunciation,  and  called  for  rebuke ; 
and  there  was  a  member  present  who  had  the 
spirit  to  administer  it  \  and  from  whom  it  came 
with  the  greatest  propriety  on  account  of  his 
age  and  dignity,  and  perfect  attention  to  all  his 
duties  as  a  member,  both  in  his  attendance  in 
the  House  and  in  the  committee  rooms.  That 
member  was  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  im- 


mediately pr(^K)sed  to  the  House  the  adoptioo 
of  this  resolution:  ^Resolved,  that  the  pnctioe, 
first  openly  avowed  at  the  present  sessioa  of 
Gongress,  of  pairing  of^  involves,  on  the  part  of 
the  members  resorting  to  it,  the  violation  of  the 
omstitution  of  the  United  States,  of  an  express 
rule  of  this  House,  and  <€  the  duties  of  both 
parties  in  the  transaction  to  their  immediate 
constituents,  to  this  House,  and  to  their  ooon- 
try."  This  resolve  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
to  take  its  turn,  but  not  being  reached  during 
the  session,  was  not  voted  upon.  That  was  the 
first  instance  of  this  reprehensible  practice,  fifty 
years  after  the  government  had  gone  into  opera- 
tion; but  since  then  it  has  become  commoa, 
and  even  inveterate,  and  is  carried  to  grett 
Iraigth.  M^nbers  pair  of^  and  do  as  theyplease 
— either  remain  in  the  city,  refusing  to  attend 
to  any  du^,  or  go  off  together  to  neighborinr 
cities ;  or  separate ;  one  staying  and  one  going; 
and  the  one  that  remains  sometimes  standiDg 
up  in  his  place,  and  telling  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  that  he  had  paired  off ;  and  so  refusing  to 
vote.  There  is  no  justification  fat  such  conduct, 
and  it  becomes  a  fadle  way  for  shirking  dn^, 
and  evading  responsibility.  If  a  member  is  un- 
der a  necessity  to  go  away  the  rules  <tf  the  Hoose 
require  him  to  ask  leave  i  and  the  joonalsof 
the  early  Congresses  are  full  of  such  applicationB. 
K  he  is  compelled  to  go^  it  is  his  misfortune, 
and  should  not  be  communicated  to  another. 
This  writer  had  never  seen  an  instance  of  itin 
the  Senate  during  his  thirty  years  of  serrioe 
there;  but  the  practice  has  since  penetrated 
that  body;  and  '*  pairing  off**  has  beoomeiB 
common  in  that  House  as  in  the  oth^,  in  pro- 
portk>n  to  its  numbers,  and  with  an  aggratatioD 
of  the  evil,  as  the  absence  of  a  senator  is  a  loss 
to  his  State  of  half  its  weight.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  two  Houses  are  habitually  foond 
voting  with  deficient  numbers— often  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  third — often  with  a  bare  quorum. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  government  no  member 
absented  himself  from  the  service  of  the  House 
to  which  he  belonged  without  first  asking;  and 
obtaining  its  leave ;  or,  if  called  off  suddenly,  a 
colleague  was  engaged  to  state  the  circumstance 
to  the  House,  and  ask  the  leave.  In  the  journals 
of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  government,  there  is,  in  the  index,  a  regular 
head  for  ^^  absent  without  leave ; "  aiul,  tunuog 
to  the  indicated  page,  every  such  name  will  be 
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That  head  in  the  mdez  has  disi^ppeMed 
in  later  tuneo.  I  recollect  no  instance  d  leaye 
asked  since  the  last  of  the  early  memhers— 
the  Maf?o?><^  Randolphs,  Rufbs  Kings,  Samuel 
Smiths,  and  John  Taylors  of  Caroline— disap- 
peared firom  the  halls  of  Congress. 


OHAPTEB  XLVIII. 

TAX  OH  BAHK  NOTES:  MB.  BSMTOITB  BPBBOH: 
jULTttAOTS: 

Mm.  BxHTON  broo^t  forward  his  promised 
motion  for  leaTe  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  tax  the 
circulation  of  banks  and  bankers,  and  of  all  ooi^ 
porations,  companies  or  indiyidnals  which  issued 
paper  currency.    He  sud  nothing  was  more 
reasonable  than  to  require  the  moneyed  interest 
whkh  was  emptoyed  in  banking,  and  especially 
in  that  branch  of  banking  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  piofitaUe  business  of  conTertmg  lamp- 
himck  and  rags  into  money,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  goyemment.     It  was  a  large  in- 
terest, Tery  able,  and  yeiy  proper,  to  pay  taxes, 
andwhidi  paid  nothiug  on  their  profitable  issues 
— pcofttaUe  to  them — ^injurious  to  the  country. 
It  was  an  interest  which  possessed  many  priyi- 
legea  over  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity  by  law^ 
whidk  usurped  many  others  wfaidi  the  laws  did 
not  grant;  which,  in  &ct,  set  the  laws  and  the 
goremmeot  at  defiance  wheneyer  it  pleased;  and 
which,  in  addition  to  all  these  priyileges  and  ad- 
yantages,  was  entirely  exempt  firom  federal  taxa- 
tion.   While  the  producing  and  laboring  dasses 
wero  all  taxed ;  while  these  meritorious  classes, 
with  their  raaaU  incomes,  were  taxed  in  their  com- 
forts and  necessaries— in  their  salt,  iron,  sugar, 
blankets,  hats,  coats  and  shoes,  and  so  many 
other  artides — Qte  banking  interest,  which  dealt 
m  kondieds  of  millions,  which  manuikctured 
and  monopolized  money,  which  put  up  and  put 
Aomu  prices^  and  held  the  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  its  power,  and  tributary  to  its  wealth, 
paid  nodmig.    This  was  wrong  in  itself  and 
vnjmt  to  the  rest  of  the  community.    It  was 
an  error  or  mistake  in  goyemment  which  he  had 
long  intended  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country ;  and  he  judged  the  present 
eonguncture  to  be  a  proper  time  for  doing  it 
BeriflDne  is  wanted.    A  general  revision  of  the 


tari£f  is  about  to  take  place.  An  tffyustment  of 
the  taxes  for  a  long  period  is  about  to  be  made. 
This  is  the  time  to  bring  forward  the  banking 
interest  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  now  in  the 
fiu^t  of  preying  themsely  es  to  be  a  great  burden 
on  the  public^  and  the  public  mind  is  beginning 
to  consider  whether  there  b  any  way  to  make 
them  amenable  to  law  and  goyemment. 

In  other  countries,  Mr.  B.  sud,  the  banking 
interest  was  subject  to  taxaticm.  He  knew  of  no 
country  in  which  banking  was  tolerated,  except 
our  own,  in  which  it  was  not  taxed  In  Great 
Britain— that  country  from  which  we  borrow 
the  banking  system — the  banking  interest  pays 
its  £Bur  and  fidl  proportion  of  the  public  taxes: 
it  pays  at  present  near  four  millions  of  dollars. 
It  paid  m  1836  the  sum  of  $3,725,400 :  in  1837 
it  paid  $3,594,800.  These  were  the  last  years 
for  which  he  had  seen  the  details  of  the  British 
taxation,  and  tiie  amounts  he  had  stated  com- 
prehended the  bank  tax  upon  the  whole  united 
kingdom :  upon  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  upon  En^and  and  Wales.  It  was  a  hand- 
some item  in  the  budget  of  British  taxati<m,  and 
was  leyied  on  two  branches  of  the  banking 
business :  on  the  drculaUon,  and  on  bills  of  ex- 
change. In  the  Inll  which  he  intended  to  bring 
forward,  the  circulation  alone  was  proposed  to 
be  taxed;  and,  in  that  respect,  the  pi^)^  sys- 
tem would  still  remain  more  fiikyored  here  than 
it  was  in  Great  Britain* 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  banking 
interest  had  formerly  been  taxed,  and  that  in  all 
its  branches;  in  its  circulation,  its  discounts, 
and  its  bills  of  exchange.  This  was  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  though  the 
banking  business  was  then  small  compared  to 
what  it  is  now,  yet  the  product  of  the  tax  was 
considerable,  and  well  worth  the  gathering :  it 
was  about  $500,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  this  tax  was  abolished ;  while  most  of 
the  war  taxes,  laid  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  for  the  same  period,  were 
continued  in  force;  among  them  the  tax  on 
salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  lifo.  By  a  peryer- 
sion  of  eyery  principle  of  righteous  taxation,  the 
tax  on  banks  was  abolished,  and  that  on  salt 
was  continued.  This  has  remained  the  case  for 
twenty-fiye  years,  and  it  is  time  to  reyerse  the 
proceeding.  It  is  time  to  make  the  banks  pay, 
I  and  to  let  salt  go  free. 
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Mr.  B.  next  stated  the  mMiner  of  levying  the 
bank  tax  at  present  in  Great  Britain,  which  he 
said  was  done  with  great  hcSHhy  and  simplicity. 
It  was  a  levy  of  a  fixed  sum  on  the  ayerage  cir^ 
eolation  of  the  year,  which  the  bank  was  re- 
quired to  gire  in  for  taxation  like  any  other 
property,  and  the  amount  ooUected  by  a  distress 
warrant  if  not  paid.  This  simple  and  obyioos 
method  of  makmg  the  leyy,  had  been  adopted 
in  1815,  and  had  been  followed  eyer  since.  Be- 
fore that  time  it  was  efiected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  stamp  duty ;  a  stamp  being  re- 
quired ibr  each  note,  but  with  the  priyilege  of 
compounding  for  a  gross  sum.  In  1815  the  op- 
tion of  compounding  was  dropped:  a  gross 
amount  was  fixed  by  law  as  the  tax  upon  eyery 
million  of  the  circulation ;  and  this  change  in 
the  mode  of  collection  has  operated  so  benefi- 
cially that,  though  temporary  at  first,  it  has  been 
made  permanent  The  amount  fixed  was  at  the 
rate  of  £3,500  tor  every  million.  This  was  for 
the  circulation  only:  a  separate,  and  much 
heayier  tax  was  laid  upon  bills  of  exchange,  to 
be  collected  by  a  stamp  duiy,  without  the  priyi- 
lege of  composition. 

Mr.  B.  here  read,  firom  a  recent  history  of  the 
Bank  of  Eng^d,  a  brief  account  of  the  taxation 
of  the  circulation  of  that  institution  ibr  the  last 
fifty  years — from  1790  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  her  circulation  b^an  to 
be  taxed,  because  at  that  time  only  did  she 
begin  to  haye  a  circulation  which  di^laced  the 
specie  of  the  country.  She  then  began  to  issue 
notes  under  ten  pounds,  haying  been  first  char- 
tered with  the  priyilege  of  issuing  none  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  century— 4om 
1694  to  1790— before  she  got  down  to  £5,  and 
afterwards  to  £^  and  to£l ;  and  from  that  time 
the  specie  basis  was  displaced,  the  currency 
0(myulsed,  and  the  banks  suspending  and  break- 
ing. The  goyemment  indemnified  itself  in  a 
small  degree,  for  the  mischieft  of  the  pestiferous 
currency  which  it  had  authorized ;  and  the  ex- 
tract which  he  was  about  to  read  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  taxation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  which,  conmiencing  at  the  small  composi- 
tion of  £12,000  per  annum,  now  amounts  to  a 
large  proportion  d  the  near  four  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  pi^er  system  pays  annually 
to  Uie  British  Treasury.    He  read: 

"^  The  Bank,  till  latety,  has  always  been  par- 
tioolarly  ikyored  in  the  compositi<m  which  tney 


paid  Ibr  stMim  duties.  In  1791,  th^  pud  a 
compositi<m  of  £12,000  per  annum,  in  tieu  of  all 
stamps,  either  on  bill  (ur  notes.  In  1799,  on  an 
increase  of  the  stamp  duty,  their  compiasition 
was  adyanoed  to  £20,000 ;  and  an  addition  of 
£4,000  for  notes  issued  under  £5,  raised  the 
whole  to  £24^000.  In  1804,  an  addition  of  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  was  made  to  the  stamp 
duty ;  but,  although  the  Bank  drcolation  o{ 
notes  under  £5  h^l  increased  from  one  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  whole 
composition  was  only  raised  from  £24,000  to 
£32.000.  In  1808,  there  was  a  further  increiM 
of  tmrty-three  per  cent  to  the  stamp  du^,  at 
which  time  the  composition  was  raised  horn 
£32,000  to  £42,000.  In  both  these  instances, 
the  increase  was  not  in  proportion  even  to  the 
increase  of  duty;  and  no  allowance  whatefer 
was  made  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
bank  circulation.  It  was  not  till  the  seesioD 
of  1815,  on  a  fiirther  increase  of  tiie  stamp  duty, 
that  the  new  principle  was  established,  and  the 
Bank  ccmipeUed  to  pay  a  componti<m  m  some 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  circolation. 
The  composition  is  now  fixed  as  follows:  Upon 
the  ayerage  circulation  of  the  precediiv  year, 
the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £3,500  per 
million,  on  their  amegate  droulation,  without 
reference  to  the  d^rent  classes  and  yalne  of 
their  notes.  The  establishment  of  this  princi- 
ple, it  is  calculated,  caused  a  saying  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  tiie  years  1815  and  1816.  of  £70,000. 
By  the  neglect  of  this  prindple,  wnich  ought  to 
haye  been  adopted  in  1799,  Mr.  Bicardo  eiti- 
mated  the  public  to  haye  been  loiers,  and  the 
Bank  consequentiy  gainers^  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  half  a  miUumJ* 

Mr.  B.  remarked  briefly  upon  the  equi^  of 
this  tax,  the  simplicity  of  its  kyy  since  1815, 
and  its  large  product  He  deemed  it  the  proper 
model  to  be  followed  in  the  United  States,  un- 
less we  should  go  on  the  principle  ci  oopyiog 
aU  that  was  eyil,  and  rejecting  all  that  was 
good  in  the  British  paper  system.  We  ho^ 
rowed  the  banking  system  fixmi  the  Eng^ 
with  all  its  foreign  yices,  and  then  added  others 
of  our  own  to  it  England  has  suppressed  the 
pestilence  of  notes  under  £5  (near  $25)i  we 
retain  small  notes  down  to  a  dollar,  and  theooe 
to  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  She  has 
taxed  all  notes  $  and  those  under  £5  she  taxed 
highest  while  she  had  them ',  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, tax  none.  The  additional  tax  d  ^000 
on  the  notes  under  £5  rested  on  the  fitir  piin- 
dfHe  of  taxing  hig^t  that  which  was  most 
profitable  to  the  owner,  and  most  injorioos  to 
the  country.  The  small  notes  fell  within  that 
category,  and  therefore  paid  highest 

Haying  thus  shown  that  bank  arcali^ 
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vat  iKHT  tized  in  Grest  Britain,  and  had  been 
lir  itfly  yews,  he  proceeded  to  lAiow  that  it 
had  ako  been  taxed  m  the  United  States. 
This  was  in  the  year  1813.  In  the  month  of 
An^ast  of  that  year,  a  stamp-act  was  passed, 
^plicable  to  banks  and  to  bankers,  and  taxing 
tbem  in  the  three  great  branches  of  their  bnsi- 
MOB,  to  wit :  the  drcolation,  the  discounts,  and 
dte  imi«  of  exchange.  On  the  drcolation,  the 
tax  commeiioed  at  one  cent  on  a  one  dcdlar 
Dota,  and  rose  gradnallj  to  filly  doUars  on 
notes  exoee^ng  one  thousand  dollars ;  with  the 
pcmfege  of  compounding  for  a  gross  sum  in 
Hea  of  the  duty.  On  the  disccmnts,  the  tax 
hegjtok  at  five  cents  on  notes  discounted  for  one 
handled  dollars,  and  rose  gradually  to  five  dol- 
lan  on  notes  of  eight  thousand  dollars  and  up- 
WBids.  On  bills  of  exchange,  it  b^an  at  fiye 
cents  on  bills  of  fifty  dollars,  and  rose  to  fiye 
doDacs  on  those  of  eij^t  thousand  dollars  and 
Qpwnrds. 

Sndi  was  the  tax,  continued  Mr.  B.,  which 
the  moneyed  interest,  employed  in  banking^ 
required  to  pay  in  1813,  and  which  it  oon- 
to  pay  until  1817.  In  that  year  the 
banks  were  released  fix>m  taxation,  while  taxes 
were  continued  upon  aU  the  comforts  and  ne- 
of  life.  Taxes  are  now  continued 
artides  of  prime  necessity— upon  salt 
even — and  the  question  will  now  go  before  the 
Senate  and  country,  whether  the  bankmg  in- 
terest, whidi  has  now  grown  so  rich  and  pow- 
eifiil — winch  monopolises  the  money  of  the 
eountry — ^beards  the  gor^mnent— nuikes  dis- 
tress or  prosperity  when  it  pleases — the  ques- 
tion is  now  come  whether  this  interest  shall 
eontinne  to  be  exempt  from  tax,  while  every 
Hang  else  has  to  pay. 

lir.  R  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  bank- 
ing interest  of  the  present  day  would  relish  a 
proposition  to  make  them  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  goyemment.  He  did  not  know 
how  they  would  take  it ;  but  he  did  know  how 
a  banker  <^  the  old  school — one  who  paid  on 
n^i^  according  to  his  pnxnise,  and  never  broke 
a  promise  to  the  holder  of  Ids  notes— he  did 
know  how  such  a  banker  viewed  the  act  of 
1813 ;  and  he  would  exhibit  his  behavior  to  the 
^  Senate;  he  q)oke  of  the  late  St^hen  Girard 
of  PhUade^his ;  and  he  would  let  him  speak 
^       Ivlumaelf  by  reading  some  passages  from  a  pe- 


tition which  he  presented  to  Congress  the  year 
after  the  tax  on  bank  notes  was  laid. 
Mr.  B.  read: 

^That  your  memorialist  has  established  a 
bank  in  im  dty  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  individual  fortune  and  credit, 
and  for  Ms  own  exclusive  emoluiftent,  and  that 
he  is  willing  most  cheerMly  to  contribute,  in 
common  wiui  his  fellow-dtizens  throughout 
the  United  States,  a  full  proportion  of  the  taxes 
which  have  been  imposed  for  the  supnort  of  the 
national  government,  according  to  tne  profits 
of  his  occupation  and  the  value  of  his  estate ; 
but  a  cons^ction  has  been  given  to  the  acts 
of  Congress  laying  duties  on  notes  of  banks, 
&o^  from  which  great  difSculties  have  occurred, 
and  great  ineoualities  daily  produced  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  bank^  that  were  not  it  is 
confldenti;^  bdieved,  withm  the  contemplation 
of  the  legislature.  And  your  memorialist  hav- 
ing submitted  these  considerations  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  respectfiilly  prays,  that  the  act 
of  Congress  may  be  so  amended  as  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  a 
compodtion  for  the  stamp  duty,  in  the  case  of 
private  bankers,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  corpo- 
rations and  companies,  or  so  as  to  render  the 
duty  equal  in  its  operations  upon  every  deno- 
mination of  bankers.^ 

Mr.  B.  had  read  these  passages  from  Mr.  Gi- 
lard's  petition  to  Congress  in  1814,  Jirst^  for 
the  purpose  oi  showmg  the  readiness  with 
which  a  banker  of  the  old  school  paid  the  taxes 
which  the  government  imposed  upon  his  busi- 
ness ;  and,  next,  to  show  the  very  condderable 
amount  of  that  tax,  which  on  the  circulati<m 
alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the 
million.  AU  this,  with  the  additional  tax  on 
the  discounts,  and  on  the  bills  of  exchange,  Mr. 
Girard  was  entirely  willing  to  pay,  provided  all 
pdd  alike.  All  he  asked  was  equality  of  tazar 
tion,  and  that  he  mi^t  hsve  the  benefit  of  the 
same  composition  whidi  was  a^owed  to  incor- 
porated banks.  This  was  a  reasonable  request^ 
and  was  immediately  granted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  B.  said  revenue  was  one  olgeot  of  his 
bill:  the  regulation  of  the  currency  by  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  and  the  consequent 
protection  of  the  constitutional  currem^,  was 
another :  and  for  that  purpose  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  be  heaviest  on  notes  under  twenty 
dollars,  and  to  be  augmented  annually  imtil  it 
accomplished  its  ot^jeot 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

LIBEBATION  OF  SLATES  BELONGING  TO  AMEBI- 
CAN  CITIZENS  IN  BBITISH  COLONIAL  POSTS. 

Up  to  this  time,  and  within  a  period  of  ten 
jeare,  three  instances  of  this  kind  had  occurred. 
First,  that  of  the  sdiooner  Comet.  This  ves- 
sel sailed  from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
year  1830,  destined  for  New  Orleans,  having, 
among  other  things,  a  numbor  of  slaves  on 
board.  Her  papers  were  r^ular,  and  the  voy- 
age in  all  respects  lawfuL  She  was  stranded 
on  one  of  the  false  keys  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Florida^  and  almost  in 
sight  of  our  own  shores.  The  persons  on  board, 
including  the  slaves,  were  taken  by  the  wreck- 
ers, against  the  remonstrance  of  the  captain  and 
the  owners  of  the  slaves,  into  Nassau,  New 
Providence — one  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  where 
the  slaves  were  forcibly  seized  and  detidned  by 
the  local  authorities.  The  second  was  the  case 
of  the  Encomhun.  She  sailed  from  Charleston 
in  1834,  destined  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  voyage 
lawfrd  and  regular,  and  was  stranded  near  the 
same  place,  and  with  the  same  &te  with  the 
Comet  She  was  carried  into  Nassau,  where 
the  slaves  were  also  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  slaves  belonged  to  the 
Messrs.  Waddell  of  North  Carolina,  among  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and 
on  their  way  to  Louisiana  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  that  State.  The  tiiird 
case  was  that  of  the  Enterprise,  sidling  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1835,  destined  for 
Charieston,  South  Carolina,  on  a  lawful  voyage, 
and  with  r^gul^r  papers.  She  was  forced  una- 
voidably, by  stress  of  weather,  into  Port  Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda  Island,  where  the  slaves  on 
board  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  owners  of  the  slaves, 
protesting  in  vain,  at  the  time,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, against  this  seizure  of  their  property, 
afterwards  applied  to  their  own  government  for 
redress  5  and  after  years  of  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain,  redress  was  obtained  in  the  two 
first  cases— the  frdl  value  of  tiie  slaves  being 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  to  be  pud  to  the 
owners.  This  was  acoomplished  during  Mr. 
Van  3uren's   administration,  the  negotiation 


having  commenced  under  that  of  PresideEnt 
Jackson.  Compensation  in  the  case  of  the  En- 
terprize  had  been  refrised;  and  the  reason  given 
for  the  distinction  in  the  cases,  was,  that  the 
two  first  happened  during  the  time  that  slavery 
existed  in  the  British  West  India  colonies — ^the 
latter  after  its  abolition  there.  All  these  were 
coasting  voyages  between  one  port  of  the  United 
States  and  another,  and  involved  practical  ques- 
tions of  great  interest  to  all  the  slave  Sta4«8. 
Mr.  Calhoun  brought  the  question  before  the 
Senate  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he  drew  np 
for  the  occasion;  and  which  were  in  these 
words: 

''  Resolved,  That  a  ship  or  a  vessd  on  the 
hig^  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  engaged  in  a  lawful 
voyace,  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  un- 
der the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to 
which  her  flag  belongs ;  as  much  so  as  if  con- 
stituting a  part  of  its  own  domain. 

*^  Resolved,  That  if  such  ship  or  vessel  should 
be  forced  by  stress  <tf  weather,  or  other  una- 
voidable cause,  into  the  port  of  a  friendly 
power,  she  would,  under  the  same  laws,  lose 
none  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  her  on  the 
high  seas ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  and  her 
caigo  and  persons  on  board,  with  their  proper- 
ty, and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  tiieir  pei^ 
sonal  relations,  as  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  to  whicn  they  belong,  would  be  placed 
under  the  pA>tection  which  the  laws  of  nations 
extend  to  the  unfortunate  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  brig  Enterprize,  whidi 
was  forced  unavoidably  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  Island,  v^e  on 
a  lawfiil  voyage  on  the  high  seas  from  one  port 
of  the  Union  to  another,  comes  witJ^  the  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolutions; 
and  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  ne- 
poes  on  board  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
island,  was  an  act  in  violation  of  tiie  laws  6[ 
nations,  and  highly  ui^ust  to  our  own  citizens 
to  whom  they  belong." 

It  was  in  this  latter  case  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
wished  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Senate^ 
and  ihe  point  he  had  to  ai^gue  was^  whether  a 
municipal  regulation  of  Great  Britain  could  al- 
ier  the  law  of  nations  ?  Under  that  law  she 
made  indemnity  for  the  slaves  liberated  in  the 
two  first  cases :  under  her  own  municipal  law 
she  denied  it  in  the  latter  case.  The  distinc- 
tion taken  by  the  British  minister  was,  that  in 
the  first  cases,  slavery  existing  in  this  British 
colony  and  recognized  by  law,  the  persons  com- 
ing in  with  their  slaves  had  a  properly  in  them 
which  had  been  divested :   in  the  latter  case 
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that  slayery  being  no  longw  reoogniied  in  this 
oolonj,  there  was  no  property  in  them  after 
thdr  arriyal;  and  oonseqnentlj  no  ri^ts  di- 
-vested.  Mr.  Calhonn  admitted  that  would  be 
the  case  if  the  entrance  had  been  y  ohintary ; 
but  denied  it  where  ihe  entrance  was  forced ; 
as  in  this  case.    His  argument  was : 

^  I  object  not  to  the  mle.  K  our  citizens  had 
no  right  to  their  slayes,  at  anj  time  after  they 
Altered  the  British  territory — ^that  is,  if  the 
mere  &ct  of  entering  extinguished  all  right  to 
them  (for  that  is  the  amount  of  the  rule) — 
they  could,  of  course,  have  no  claim  on  the 
British  goyemmenl^  for  the  plain  reason  that 
the  local  authori^,  m  seizing  and  detaining  the 
negroes,  seized  ana  detiuned  what  by  supposi- 
tkm,  did  not  belong  to  them.  That  is  clear 
enough ;  but  let  us  see  the  application :  it  is 
given  in  a  few  words.  He  says :  '  Now  the 
owners  of  the  sUyes  on  board  the  Enterprize 
never  were  Uwfiill^  in  possession  of  those 
slaves  within  the  Bntish  territory ; '  aasigning 
for  reason,  Hhat  before  the  Enterprize  arrived 
at  Bermuda,  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the 
British  empire' — an  assertion  which  I  shall 
show,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  remarks,  to 
be  erroneous.  From  that,  and  that  alone,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion, '  that  the  n^roes  on 
board  the  Enterprize  had,  hj  entering  within 
the  British  jurisdiction,  acqmred  rights  which 
the  local  courts  were  bound  to  protect'  Such 
certainly  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had 
been  brought  in,  or  entered  voluntarily.  He 
who  enters  voluntarily  the  territory  of  another 
State,  tacitly  submits  himself^  with  all  his 
rights,  to  its  laws,  and  is  as  much  bound  to 
submit  to  them  as  its  citizens  or  sulpects.  No 
one  denies  that;  but  that  is  not  the  present 
case.  They  entered  not  voluntarily,  but  from 
necessity ;  and  the  very  point  at  issue  is, 
whether  the  British  municipal  laws  could  di- 
vest their  owners  of  property  in  their  slaves  on 
entering  British  territory,  in  cases  such  as  the 
Enterprize,  when  the  vessel  has  been  forced 
into  tiieir  territoiy  by  necessity,  through  an 
act  of  Providenci,  to  save  the  Uves  of  those  on 
board.  We  deny  they  can,  and  maintain  the 
opposite  ground: — ^that  the  law  of  nations  in 
such  cases  interposes  and  protects  the  vessel 
and  those  on  bo«rd,  with  their  rights,  against 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  State,  to  whidi  they 
have  never  submitted,  and  to  which  it  would 
be  cruel  and  inhuman,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  sub- 
ject them.  Such  is  clearly  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  two  governments;  and  it  is  not 
less  clear,  that  it  is  the  very  pofait  assumed  by 
the  British  negotiator  in  m&  controversy." 

This  is  tak  reasoning  upon  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  certainly  left  the  law  of  nations  in 
full  l<»ce  in  favor  of  the  American  owners. 


The  equify  of  the  case  was  also  foDy  stated, 
and  the  injury  shown  to  be  of  a  practical  kind, 
whidi  self-protection  required  the  United  States 
to  pretent  kr  the  future.  In  this  sense,  Mr. 
Oalhoun  argued : 

^  To  us  this  is  not  a  mere  abstract  question, 
nor  one  simply  relating  to  the  fi^e  use  <^  the 
high  seas.  It  comes  nearer  home.  It  is  one 
of  free  and  safe  passage  fhnn  one  port  to 
another  of  our  Umon ;  as  much  so  to  us,  as  a 
question  toudiing  the  free  and  safe  use  of  the 
channels  between  England  and  Ireland  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent 
on  the  other,  would  be  to  Great  Britain.  To 
understand  its  deep  importance  to  us,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mindj  tnat  the  island  of  Bermuda 
hes  but  a  short  disUnce  off  our  coast  and  that 
the  channel  between  the  Bahama  islands  and 
Florida  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  on  an  average  not  more  than  fifty 
m& ;  and  that  through  this  long,  narrow  and 
difficult  channel,  the  immense  trade  between 
our  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  must  pass,  whidb,  at  no  distant  period, 
will  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  trade  of 
the  Union.  The  principle  set  up  by  the  British 
government,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
would  do  much  to  dose  this  all-important 
channel,  by  rendering  it  too  hazardous  lor  use. 
She  has  only, to  five  an  indefinite  extension  to 
the  principle  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Enter- 
prize, and  the  work  would  be  done ;  and  why 
has  she  not  as  good  a  right  to  apply  it  to  a  car- 
go of  sugar  or  cotton,  as  to  the  slaves  who  pro- 
du^  it" 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  which  reported 
them  back  with  some  slight  alteration,  not  af- 
fecting or  impairing  their  force;  and  in  that 
form  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Although  there  was  no  opposition  to 
them,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  justified  a 
record  of  the  vote :  and  they  were  accordingly 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays — or  rather,  by  yeas : 
for  there  were  no  nays.  This  was  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell, 
when,  on  a  question  purely  sectional  and 
Southern,  and  wholly  in  the  interest  of  slave 
property,  there  was  no  division  of  sentiment  in 
the  American  Senate. 
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THIRTY  TEABS"  VIEW. 


OHAPTEB    L. 

BBSIGNATIOy  OF  BENATOB  HUGH  LA.WBON 
WHITB  OF  TENNESSEE:  HIS  DEATH:  SOME 
NOnGB  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  OHABACTES. 

This  resignation  took  place  under  drcumstanoes, 
not  frequent)  but  sometimes  occurring  in  the 
Senate — that  of  receiving  instructions  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  State,  which  either  op- 
erate as  a  censure  upon  a  senator,  or  require 
him  to  do  something  which  either  his  con- 
science, or  his  honor  f(»rbids.  Mr.  White  at 
this  time— the  session  of  1839-'40--receiTed 
instructions  from,the  Gkneral  Assembly  of  his 
State  which  affected  him  in  both  ways — con- 
demning past  conduct,  and  prescribing  a  future 
course  which  he  could  not  follow.  He  had 
been  democratic  from  his  youth— came  into  the 
Senate — ^had  grown  aged — as  such :  but  of  late 
years  had  voted  generally  with  the  whigs  on 
their  leading  measures,  and  classed  politicaUy 
with  them  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In 
these  circumstances  he  received  instructions  to 
reverse  his  course  of  voting  on  these  leading 
measures— naming  them ;  and  requiring  him  to 
support  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
He  consulted  his  self-respect,  as  weU  as  obeyed 
a  democratic  principle ;  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  public  life 
which  disappointed  its  whole  previous  course. 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  a  popular  man, 
and  that  as  the  &ir  reward  of  conduct,  without 
practising  an  art  to  obtain  it,  or  even  seeming  to 
know  that  he  was  winning  it.  Bred  a  lawyer, 
and  coming  early  to  the  bar,  he  was  noted  for  a 
probity,  modesty  and  gravity — with  a  learning, 
ability,  assiduity  and  patience — ^which  marked 
him  for  the  judidal  bench :  and  he  was  soon  pla- 
ced upon  it—  that  of  the  Superior  Court  Aftei^ 
wards,  when  the  judidary  of  the  State  was  re- 
modelled, he  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  considered  a  fistvor  to  the 
public  to  get  him  to  take  the  place.  That  is  well 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  View,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  author  of  the  new  modelled,  judiciary.  He 
applied  to  Judge  White,  who  had  at  that  time 
returned  to  the  bar,  to  know  if  he  would  take 


the  place ;  and  considered  the  new  system  ac- 
credited with  the  public  on  receiving  bis  an- 
swer that  he  would.  Thui  was  all  that  he  had 
to  do  with  getting  the  appointm^t:  heim 
elected  unanimously  by  the  General  AsaemUj, 
with  whom  the  appointment  rested.  Thatii 
about  the  way  in  whidi  he  received  til  hig  ^ 
pointments,  either  from  his  State,  or  from  the 
federal  government — merely  agreeing  to  take 
the  office  if  it  was  offered  to  him;  but  not  al- 
ways agreeing  to  accept :  often  refusing— aa  in 
the  csise  of  a  cabinet  appointment  offered  him 
by  President  Jackson,  his  political  and  perso- 
nal friend  of  forty  years'  standing.  It  was  ioog 
before  he  would  enter  a  political  career,  bat 
finally  consented  to  become  senator  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States :  alwi^s  disdiaigiDg 
the  duties  of  an  office,  when  accepted,  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  to  be  ana- 
chine  in  the  hands  of  his  duty;  and  with  an  m- 
tegrity  of  purpose  which  left  his  name  without 
spot  or  stain.  It  is  beautiful  to  contemplate 
such  a  career ;  sad  to  see  it  set  under  a  doni 
in  his  advanced  years.  He  became  alienated 
from  his  old  friends,  both  persoiudly  and  politi' 
cally— even  from  General  Jackson;  and  em- 
tually  fell  under  the  censure  of  his  State,  is 
above  related— that  State  which,  fbr  moretliin 
forty  years,  had  considered  it  a  favor  to  itedf 
that  he  should  accept  the  highest  ofiBoea  in  ha 
gift.  He  resigned  in  January,  and  died  in  UiJ 
— his  death  accelerated  by  the  diagrm  of  his 
spirit;  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  feelutgi, 
though  of  such  measured  and  quiet  deportment. 
His  death  was  announced  in  the  Senate  by  ^ 
senator  who  was  his  colleague  at  the  time  d 
his  resignation— Mr.  Alexander  Anderson;  and 
the  motion  for  the  usual  honors  to  his  memoiy 
was  seconded  by  Senator  Preston,  who  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  a  eulogiom  on  the  de- 
ceased as  just  as  it  was  beautifiiL 

"I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  whether! 
am  entitled  to  the  honor  I  am  about  to  aaanme 
in  seconding  the  resolutions  which  have  jnst 
been  offered  by  the  senator  from  Tennesae^ 
honor  of  his  late  distinguished  colleague ;  and 
yet,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  present  tf 
more  entitled  to  this  mdancholy  honor,  if » 
belongs  to  long  acquaintance,  to  sincere  admi- 
ration, and  to  intimate  intercourse.  If  theie 
circumstances  do  not  entitle  me  to  speak,  I  •& 
sure  every  senator  will  feel,  in  the  emotioDfl 
which  swell  his  own  bosom,  an  apology  for  my 
desire  to  relieve  my  own,  by  foearmg  testimony 
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to  the  virtues  and  tilents,  the  lai^  services  snd 
great  uselulness,  of  Judge  White. 

"Mj  infieuicy  and  jouth  were  flpent  in  a  re- 
gion oontigaoQS  to  the  sphere  of  his  earlier 
nuoie  and  nseftdness.  As  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber anf  things  I  remember  the  deep  oonfidence 
he  had  inspi^  as  a  wise  and  upright  ju(%e,  in 
which  station  no  man  ever  enjopred  a  porer 
reputation,  or  established  a  more  impticit  reli- 
ance in  his  abilities  and  honesty.  There  was 
an  antique  sternness  and  justness  in  his  diarao- 
ter.  By  a  general  consent  he  was  called  Oato. 
Subsequent^,  at  a  period  of  our  public  affairs 
veiT  analogous  to  the  present,  he  occupied  a 
position  wMch  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
financial  institutions  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
sustained  them  by  his  individual  character. 
The  name  of  Hugh  L.  White  was  a  guarantee 
that  never  failed  to  attract  confidence.  Insti- 
tutions were  sustained  by  the  credit  of  an  indi- 
vidiud,  and  the  only  wealth  of  that  individual 
was  his  character.  From  Uus  more  limited 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  he  was  first 
brought  to  this  more  conspicuous  stage  as  a 
member  of  an  important  commission  on  the 
Spaikish  treaty,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
l£r.  Tazewdl  and  Mr.  King.  SQs  learning^  bis 
ability,  his  firmness,  and  industry,  immediately 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  reputation  to  tlie 
boundaries  of  the  country.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  that  duly,  he  came  into  this  Senate. 
Of  his  career  here,  I  need  not  speak.  His  grave 
and  venerable  form  is  even  now  before  us — ^that 
air  of  patient  attention,  of  grave  deliberation,  of 
unrehoed  firmness.  Here  his  position  was  of 
the  highest — ^beloved,  respected,  honored;  al- 
vrajrs  in  his  place — always  prepared  for  the 
business  in  hand— always  bringing  to  it  the 
treasured  reflections  of  a  sedate  and  vigorous 
understanding.  Over  one  department  of  our 
deliberations  he  exercised  a  very  peculiar  con- 
trol In  the  management  oi  our  complex  and 
difficult  relations  with  the  Indians  we  all  de- 
ferred to  him,  and  to  this  he  addressed  himself 
with  unsparhig  labor,  and  with  a  wisdom,  a  pa- 
tient benevolence,  that  justified  and  vindicated 
the  confidenoe  of  the  Senate. 

"In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  ardent. 
The  current  of  his  feelings  was  warm  and 
Btrooff.  His  long  fimiiliarity  with  public  af- 
ffSn  had  not  ducted  the  natural  ardor  of  his 
temperament.  We  all  remember  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  wbidi  he  so  recently  took  leave  of  this 
body,  and  how  profoimdly  that  feeling  was  re- 
^rocated.  The  good  will,  Uie  love,  the  respect 
wiiich  we  bestowed  upon  him  then,  now  give 
<fepth  and  energy  to  the  moumfiil  feelings  with 
which  we  ofifer  a  solemn  tribute  to  his  memo- 
ry." 

And  here  this  notice  would  stop  if  it  was  the 
design  of  this  work  merely  to  write  on  the  out- 
side of  history— merely  to  ohronide  events; 
to  that  is  not  the  design.     Inside  views  are 


the  main  design :  and  this  notice  of  Senator 
White's  life  and  character  would  be  very  im- 
perfect)  and  vitally  deficient^  if  it  did  not  tell 
how  it  happened  that  a  man  so  fistvored  by  his 
State  during  a  long  life  should  have  lost  that 
fisvor  in  his  last  days— received  censure  from 
those  who  had  always  given  praise — and  gone 
to  his  grave  under  a  doud  after  having  lived  in 
sunshine.  The  reason  is  briefly  told.  In  his 
advanced  age  he  did  the  act  which,  with  all  old 
men,  is  an  experiment;  and,  with  most  of  them, 
an  unlucky  one.  He  married  again :  and  this 
new  wife  having  made  an  immense  stride  firom 
the  head  of  a  boarding-house  table  to  the  head 
of  a  senator's  table,  could  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  take  one  stq>  more,  and  that 
comparatively  shorty  and  arrive  at  the  head  of 
the  presidential  table.  This  was  before  the 
preekkntial  election  of  1836.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  generally  accepted  democratic  candi- 
date :  he  was  foremost  of  all  the  candidates : 
and  the  man  who  is  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  on 
sudi  occasions^  is  pretly  sure  to  have  a  oom- 
bination  of  all  the  rest  against  him.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  no  ezoq^tion  to  this  rule.  The 
whole  whig  party  wished  to  defeat  him:  thai 
was  afiur  wish.  Mr.  Calhoun's  party  wished  to 
defeat  him :  that  was  invidious :  for  they  could 
not  elect  Mr.  Oalhoun  by  it  Many  professing 
democrats  wished  to  defeat  him,  though  for  the 
benefit  of  a  whig :  and  that  was  a  movement 
towards  the  whig  camp — ^where  most  of  them 
eventually  arrived.  All  these  parties  combined, 
and  worked  in  conoert;  and  their  line  of  opera- 
tions was  through  the  vanity  of  the  victim's 
wife.  They  exdted  her  vain  h<^>es.  And  this 
modest,  unambitious  man,  who  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  resisUng  office  pressed  upon  him  by  his 
real  friends,  lost  his  power  of  resistance  in  his 
old  age,  and  became  a  victim  to  the  combina- 
tion against  him — which  all  saw,  and  d^lored, 
except  himselfl  As  soon  as  he  was  committed, 
and  beyond  extrication,  one  of  the  co-operators 
against  him,  a  whig  member  of  Congress  fh)m 
Kentucky — a  witty,  sagadous  man  of  good  tact 
— ^in  the  exultation  of  his  feelings  wrote  the 
news  to  a  friend  in  his  district,  who^  in  a  still 
higher  state  of  exultation,  sent  it  to  the  news- 
papers— thus:  ^^  Judge  White  i$  on  the  track, 
running  gayly,  and  wonH  come  off;  aaid  if  he 
wnUd^  his  wtfe  wanH  let  himJ^  This  was  the 
whole  story,  briefly  and  cheerily  told— and  tm- 
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I7.  He  ran  the  race !  without  prejadke  to  Mr. 
Tan  Buren — without  benefit  to  the  whig  can- 
didates— without  support  from  some  who  had 
incited  him  to  the  trial :  and  with  great  politi- 
cal and  social  damage  to  himBel£ 

Long  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 
Judge  White — ^indebted  to  him  for  my  law  li- 
cense— moving  in  the  same  social  and  political 
circle— accustomed  to  respect  and  admire  him— 
sincerely  firiendiy  to  him,  and  anxious  for  his 
peace  and  honor,  I  saw  with  pain  the  progress 
of  the  movement  against  him,  and  witnessed 
with  profound  grief  its  calamitous  consumma- 
tion. 


CHAPTEB   LI. 

DEATH  OF  EX-SENATOR  HAYNE  OP  SOUTH  0A». 
OLINA:  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHABAC- 
TEB. 

Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  gifts 
which  lead  to  emiiience  in  publi(^  and  to  happi- 
ness, in  private  life.  Be^nning  with  the  person 
and  manners — ^minor  advantages,  but  never  to 
be  overlooked  when  possessed— ^he  was  entirely 
fortunate  in  these  accessorial  advantages.  His 
person  was  of  the  middle  size,  slightly  above  it 
in  height,  well  proportioned,  flexible  and  grace- 
fuL  His  &oe  was  fine— tiie  features  manly, 
well  formed,  expressive,  and  bordering  on  the 
handsome:  a  countenance  ordinarily  thought- 
ful and  serious,  but  readily  lighting  up,  when 
accosted,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  intel- 
ligence, cheerfulness,  and  an  inviting  amiability. 
His  &ce  was  then  the  reflex  of  his  head  and 
his  heart,  and  ready  for  the  artist  who  could 
seize  the  moment  to  paint  to  the  life.  His 
manners  were  easy,  cordial,  unaffected,  afihble ; 
and  his  address  so  winning,  that  the  &8cinated 
stranger  was  taken  captive  at  the  flrst  saluta- 
tion. These  personal  qualities  were  backed  by 
those  of  the  mind — ^all  solid,  brilliant,  practical, 
and  utilitarian :  and  always  employed  on  use- 
Ail  objects,  pursued  trcm  high  motives,  and  by 
fur  and  open  means.  His  judgment  was  good, 
and  he  exercised  it  in  the  serious  consideration 
of  whatever  business  he  was  engaged  upon, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  a  laudable  ambition  to  achieve  an  honora- 
ble fiune.  He  had  a  copious  and  ready  elocu- 
tion, flowing  at  will  in  a  strong  and  steady  cur- 


rent, and  ikh  in  the  material  which  constitiites 
argument.  His  talents  were  various,  and  shone 
in  different  walks  of  life,  not  often  united:  em- 
inent as  a  lawyer,  distinguished  as  a  senator: 
a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker :  and  good  at  flw 
council  table.  All  these  advantages  were  en- 
forced by  ex^nplary  morals ;  and  improved  by 
habits  of  study,  moderation,  temperance,  self- 
control,  and  addiction  to  business.  Then  was 
nothing  holiday,  or  empty  about  him— no  lying 
into  be  delivered  of  a  speech  of  phrases.  Pnc- 
tical  was  the  turn  of  his  mind :  industry  an  at- 
tribute of  his  nature :  labor  an  inherent  impul- 
sion, and  a  habit :  and  during  his  ten  years  of 
senatorial  service  his  name  was  incessantly  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He 
was  ready  for  all  work— speaking,  writing,  con- 
sulting— ^in  the  eommittee-room'  as  well  as  in 
the  chamber— <lrawing  bills  and  reports  in  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  shining  in  the  public  debate,  and 
ready  for  the  sodal  intercourse  of  the  evening 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  ovec  A  de- 
sire to  do  service  to  the  country,  and  to  earn 
just  fame  for  himself,  by  working  at  useful  ob- 
jects, brought  all  these  hif^  qualities  into  con- 
stant, active,  and  brilliant  requisition.  To  do 
good,  by  &ir  means,  was  the  labor  of  his  sen- 
atorial life ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  ten 
years  of  close  association  with  him  I  never  saw 
him  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive^  a  selfish  cal- 
culation, or  an  unbecoming  aspiration. 

Thus,  having  within  himself  so  many  quali- 
ties and  requisites  for  insuring  advancement  in 
life,  he  also  had  extrinsic  advantages,  auziliiiy 
to  talent,  and  which  contribute  to  snocees  in  a 
public  career.  He  was  well  descended,  and  bore 
a  name  dear  to  the  South — ^the  synonym  of  honor, 
courage,  and  patriotism— memorable  for  that 
untimely  and  cruel  death  of  one  of  its  revolo- 
tionary  wearers,  which  filled  the  country  with 
pity  for  his  fate,  and  horror  for  his  British  exe- 
cutioners. The  name  of  Hayne,  pronounced 
any  where  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  roused  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect, 
and  stood  for  a  passport  to  honor,  until  deeds 
should  win  distinction.  Powerfully  and  exten- 
sively connected  by  Uood  and  marriage,  be  had 
the  generous  support  which  family  pride  and 
policy  extends  to  a  promising  scion  of  the  con- 
nection. He  had  fortune,  which  gave  him  the 
advantage  of  education,  and  of  social  position, 
and  left  firee  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  to  de- 
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Tote  tiiem  to  the  public  serrioe.  Resident  in 
Chftrieston,  still  nwiTifaining  its  colonial  repnta- 
tion  for  refined  sodetj,  and  high  and  Tarioos 
talent,  he  had  erery  adrantage  of  enlightened 
and  elegant  association.  Twice  happily  married 
fai  coi^enial  ikmilies  (Pinckney  and  Alston), 
his  domestic  felictty  was  kept  complete,  his  con- 
nections extended,  and  fortune  aogmented.  To 
crown  all,  and  to  gire  effect  to  eyery  gift  with 
whidi  natore  and  fortune  had  endowed  him,  he 
had  tiiat  forthv  advantage,  which  the  Grecian 
Plotardi  neyer  fiuls  to  enumerate  when  the 
case  permits  it,  and  which  he  considered  so  aux- 
iliary to  the  adyanoement  of  some  of  the  eminent 
men  whose  lives  he  oonmiemorated — ^the  advan- 
tage of  hetng  bom  in  a  State  where  native  talent 
was  dierished,  and  where  the  community  made 
it  a  policy  to  advance  and  sustain  a  promising 
young  man,  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  Such  was,  and  is. 
Sooth  Canrfina ;  and  the  young  Hayne  had  the 
fbll  benefit  id  the  generous  sentiment  As  fiist 
as  yean  permitted,  he  was  advanced  in  the  State 
government :  as  soon  as  age  and  the  federal  con- 
stitotion  permitted,  he  came  direct  to  the  Senate, 
without  passing  through  the  House  oi  Repre- 
sentativee ;  and  to  sudi  a  Senate  as  the  body 
then  was — ^Rofus  King,  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 
fine,  Mr.  liaoon,  John  Gkdllard,  Edward  Lloyd 
of  Marylaiid,  James  Lloyd  of  Massadiusetts, 
James  Baxhour  of  Virginia,  General  Jackson, 
Loois  McLane  of  Delaware,  Wm.  Pinkney  of 
Maryland,  Littleton  Waller  Tazewell,  Webster, 
Nathan  Sandfbrd,  of  New  York,  M.  Tan  Buren, 
King  of  Alahama,  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland, 
James  Brown,  and  Heniy  Johnson  of  Louis- 
iana; and  many  others,  less  known  to  fitme, 
hot  honoraUe  to  the  Senate  firom  personal  deco- 
mm,  business  talent,  and  dignity  of  character. 
Hajne  arrived  among  them  $  and  was  con- 
adered  by  such  men,  and  among  such  men,  as 
aa  aooeasion  to  the  talent  and  character  of  the 
dumber.  I  know  the  estimate  they  put  upon 
him,  the  consideration  they  had  for  him,  and  the 
tataxe  they  pictured  for  him:  for  they  were 
men  to  lock  around,  and  consider  who  were  to 
carry  on  the  government  after  they  were  gone. 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  soon  gave  the 
highest  evidence  <^  the  degree  of  consideration 
in  which  he  was  held.  In  the  veiy  second  year 
of  his  service,  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  duty — 
such  as  would  bdong  to  age  and  long  service, 


as  well  as  to  talent  and  elevated  character.  He 
was  made  churman  of  the  select  committee — 
and  select  it  was— which  brought  in  the  bill  for 
the  grants  ($200,000  in  money,  and  24,000  acres 
of  land),  to  Lafayette ;  and  as  such  became  the 
organ  of  the  expositions,  as  delicate  as  they 
were  responsible,  which  reconciled  such  grants 
to  the  words  and  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and 
adjusted  them  to  the  merit  and  modesty  of  the 
receiver :  a  high  function,  and  whidi  he  f\il- 
filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
country. 

Six  years  afterwards  he  had  the  great  debate 
with  Mr.  Webster — a  contest  of  many  days, 
sustained  to  the  last  without  losing  its  inter- 
est— (which  bespoke  fertility  of  resource,  as 
well  as  ability  in  both  speakers),  and  in  which 
his  adversary  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
ripened  intellect,  an  established  national  reputa- 
tion, ample  preparation,  the  choice  of  attack,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Webster  came 
into  that  field  upon  choice  and  deliberation,  well 
feeling  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion ;  and  pro- 
foundly studying  his  part  He  had  observed 
during  the  summer,  the  signs  in  South  Carolina, 
and  marked  the  proceedings  of  some  public 
meetmgs  unfriendly  to  the  Union ;  and  which 
he  ran  back  to  the  incubation  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  became  the  diampion  of  the  constitution 
and  the  Union,  choosing  his  time  an^  occasion, 
hanging  his  speech  upon  a  disputed  motion  with 
which  it  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately lost  sight  of  in  the  blaee  and  expan- 
sion of  a  great  national  discussion :  himself 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  contest,  glittering 
in  the  panoply  of  every  species  of  parliamentary 
and  forensic  weapon — solid  argument,  playfiil 
wit,  biting  sarcasm,  classic  allusion ;  and  strik- 
ing at  a  new  doctrine  of  South  Carolina  origin, 
in  which  Hayne  .was  not  implicated :  but  his 
friends  were — and  that  made  him  their  defender. 
The  speech  was  €U  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  presiding 
in  the  Senate^  and  without  right  to  reply. 
Hayne  became  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  had 
much  use  for  the  latter  to  cover  his  firiend — ^hit 
by  incessant  blows— cut  by  many  thrusts :  but 
he  understood  too  well  the  science  of  defbnce  in 
wordy  as  well  as  military  digladiation  to  confine 
himself  to  fending  off.  He  returned,  as  well  as 
received  blows ;  but  all  conducted  courteously  $ 
and  stings  when  infiicted  gently  extracted  on 
either  side  by  delicate  compliments.     Each 
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morning  he  returned  re-invigorated  to  the 
omtest)  like  Antaeus  refreshed,  not  from  a 
fibbulous  contact  with  mother  eaorth,  but  from 
a  real  communion  with  Mr.  Calhoun !  the  ac- 
tual subject  of  Mr.  Webster's  attack :  and  from 
the  well-stored  arsenal  of  his  powerful  and 
subtle  mind,  he  nightly  drew  auxiliary  supplies. 
Friends  relieved  the  combatants  occasionally ; 
but  it  was  only  to  relieve ;  and  the  two  princi- 
ple figures  remained  prominent  to  the  last.  To 
speak  of  the  issue  would  be  superfluous ;  but 
there  was  much  in  the  arduous  struggle  to  con- 
sole the  younger  samtor.  To  cope  with  Web- 
ster, was  a  distinction :  not  to  be  crushed  by 
him,  was  almost  a  victory:  to  rival  him  in 
copious  and  graceful  elocution,  was  to  establish 
an  equality  at  a  point  which  strikes  the  masses : 
and  Hayne  often  had  the  crowded  galleries  with 
him.  But,  equal  argument!  that  was  impos- 
sible. The  cause  forbid  it^  fiu:  more  than  dis- 
parity of  force ;  and  reversed  positions  would 
have  reversed  the  issue. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  (Vol.  I.  oi  this  work), 
that  I  deem  Mr.  Hayne  to  have  been  entirely 
sincere  in  professing  nullification  at  that  time 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  Yii^g^nia  resolutions  <^ 
'98-^9,  as  expounded  by  their  authors :  three 
years  afterwards  he  left  his  place  in  the  Senate 
to  become  Gov^nor  of  South  Carolina,  to  en- 
force the  nullification  ordinance  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  had  passed,  and 
against  which  President  Jackson  put  forth  his 
impressive  proclamation.  Up  to  this  point,  in 
writing  this  notice,  the  pen  had  run  on  with 
pride  and  pleasure — pride  in  portraying  a  shin- 
ing American  character:  pleasure  in  recalling 
recollections  of  an  eminent  man,  whom  I  es- 
teemed-^ who  did  me  the  honor  to  call  me  friend  $ 
and  with  whom  I  was  intimate.  Of  all  the 
senators  he  seemed  nearest  to  me — both  young 
in  the  Senate,  entering  it  nearly  together  $  bom 
in  adjoining  States;  not  wide  apart  in  age;  a 
sunUarity  of  political  principle :  and,  I  may  add, 
some  conformity  of  tastes  and  habits.  Of  all 
the  young  generation  of  statesmen  coming  on, 
I  considered  him  the  safest— the  most  like  Wil- 
liam Lowndes ;  and  best  entitled  to  a  future 
eminent  lead.  He  was  democratic,  not  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  as  never  bolting  a 
caucus  nomination,  and  never  thinking  di£^v 
ently  from  the  actual  administration;  but  on 
prindple,  as  founded  in  a  strict,  in  contrfedis- 


tinction  to  a  latitudinarian  constmctioa  of  the 
constitution ;  and  as  cherishing  simplidty  aad 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  fedeoA 
govenmient,  in  contradistinction  to  q^lendor  and 
extravagance. 

With  his  retiring  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hayne'i 
national  history  ceases.  He  does  not  appear  a^ 
terwards  upon  the  theatre  of  natjonal  affiurs: 
but  his  practical  utilitarian  nund,  and  ardent 
industry,  found  ample  and  beneficent  employ- 
ment in  some  noble  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  railroad  system  <^  South  Oandinai 
with  its  extended  ramifications,  must  admit  him 
fer  its  founder,  firom  the  zeal  he  carried  into  it^ 
and  the  impulsion  he  gave  it  He  died  In  the 
meridian  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  i 
fulness,  and  in  the  field  of  his  labors — in  ^ 
em  North  Carolina,  on  the  advancing  line  of  the 
great  iron  railway,  which  is  to  connect  the 
greatest  part  of  the  South  AtUntic  with  the 
noblest  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississii^ 

The  nullification  ordinance,  which  he  1 
Govemor  of  South  Carolina  to  enfcntse, 
wholly  directed  against  the  tariff  system  d  the 
time — not  merely  against  a  protective  tarifl^  bat 
against  its  friiits— undue  levy  of  revenue,  ex- 
travagant expenditure ;  and  expenditure  in  ooe 
quarter  of  the  Union  of  what  was  levied  upon 
the  other.  The  levy  and  expenditure  were  th^ 
some  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars :  they  mie 
now  seventy-five  millions :  and  the  South,  while 
deeply  agitated  for  the  safety  of  slave  prqserty — 
(now  as  safe,  and  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
proved  by  the  witness  which  makes  no  mistake^ 
the  market  price) — ^is  quiet  upon  the  evil  which 
produced  the  nullification  ordinance  of  1832: 
quiet  under  it,  although  that  evil  is  three  times 
greater  now  than  then:  and  without  excuse,  aa 
the  present  vast  expenditure  is  the  mere  effi^A 
of  mad  extravagance.  Is  this  quietude  &  con- 
demnation of  that  ordinance  ?  or,  is  it  <^  tiw 
nature  of  an  imaginary  danger  which  inflamcie 
the  passions,  that  it  should  supersede  the  real 
evil  which  affects  the  pocket  ?  If  the  Hayne  of 
1824,  and  1832,  was  now  alive^  I  think  his  prac- 
tical and  utilitarian  mind  would  be  sedring  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  real  grievance,  now  so 
much  greater  than  ever;  and  that  he  would 
leave  the  fires  of  an  imaginary  danger  to  die  oat 
of  themselves,  for  want  of  fuel 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

ABOUnOH  OF  BPEOIFIO  DUTIES  BY  THB  OOM- 
PBOMIBB  ACT  OF  1888:  ITS  BBBOB,  AKD  LOSS 
TO  THB  SKYSNUB;  SHOWN  BY  SXPXKIENCE. 

Thx  introduction  of  the  uniyersal  ad  valorem 
flljBtem  m  1833  was  opposed  and  deprecated  by 
practical  men  at  the  time,  as  one  of  those  refined 
anbtletiaa  which,  aiming  at  an  ideal  pei^M^tion, 
Oferiooks  the  experience  of  ages,  and  disregards 
the  warnings  of  reason.     Specific  duties  had 
been  the  rale— ad  valorems  the  exception — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  collection  <^castom- 
boose  rereme.    The  spedflc  duty  was  a  qaes- 
ttim  in  the  exact  sciences,  depending  ap<Mi  a 
nathemalieal  solution  by  weight,  count,  or  mea- 
sure: the  ad  Talorem  presented  a  question  to 
tlie  fidlihle  judgment  of  men,  sure  to  be  different 
at  different  places ;  and  sulg'ect,  in  addition  to 
the  fidUbOity  of  judgment,  to  the  chances  of 
igDoraaoe,  indifference,  ne^igence  and  corrup- 
tkm.    AH  this  was  urged  agunst  the  act  at  the 
time,  bat  in  Tain.     It  was  a  piece  of  legislation 
arranged  out  of  doors— christened  a  compro- 
■kiee,  which  was  to  saye  the  Union— brought 
into  the  House  to  be  passed  without  alteration : 
and  was  80  passed,  in  defiance  of  all  judgment  and 
itMoii  bj  tiie  aid  of  the  yotes  of  those— always  a 
oonadsraUe  per  centum  in  every  public  body — 
to  whom  the  name  of  compromise  is  an  irresist- 
Sble  attraction :  amiable  men,  who  would  do  no 
wrong  of  themselTes,  and  without  whom  the  de- 
signing could  do  but  little  wrong.    Objections 
to  this  pemidous  norelty  (of  uniyersal  ad  valo- 
remsX  were  in  yain  urged  then:  experience, 
with  bsr  enlightened  yoice,  now  came  fcnrward 
to  plead  against  them.    The  act  had  been  in 
face  aerea  years :  it  had  had  a  long,  and  a  £yr 
trial:  and  tiiat  safest  of  all  juries — Time  and 
Siqierienoe— now  came  finward  to  delirer  their 
ycr&t    At  this  session  ('39-^40)  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  House  oi  RepresentatiTes  by 
the  President^  corerii^  reports  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  frcHu  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  with  opini<«s  from  the  late 
Attorney  B-general  of  the  United  States  (Messrs. 
Ben|amia  F.  Botler  and  Felix  Grundy),  and 
kttera  from  the  oollectors  of  the  customs  in  all 


the  principal  Atlanlac  ports,  all  relating  to  the 
practical , operation  of  the  ad  valorem  system, 
and  showing  it  to  be  unequal,  uncertiun,  unsafe 
— direrse  in  its  construction— injurious  to  the 
revenue— open  to  unflur  practices— and  greatly 
expensive  from  the  number  of  persons  required 
to  execute  it.  The  whole  document  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  all  who  deprecate  unwise 
and  pemidous  legislation  \  but  a  selection  of  a 
frw  of  the  aees  of  ii^furious  operation  which  it 
presents  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole.  Three  classes  of  goods  are  selected- 
silks,  linens,  and  worst  d :  all  staple  artides, 
and  so  well  known  as  to  be  the  least  susceptible 
of  diversity  of  judgment ;  and  yet  on  which,  in 
the  period  of  four  years,  a  ficaction  over  five 
millions  of  ddlars  had  been  lost  to  the  Treasury 
firom  diversity  <^  construction  between  tbe 
Treasury  officers  and  the  judiciary— with  the 
fiirthor  prospective  loss  of  one  million  and 
three-quarters  in  the  ensuing  three  years  if  the 
act  was  not  amended.  The  document,  at  page 
44,  states  the  annual  ascertained  loss  during  four 
years'  operation  of  the  act  on  these  dasses  of 
goods,  to  be: 

<<Inl835    -    8624,356    In  1837    -    8463,090 
1836    .      847,162         1838    -      428,237 

"  Makmg  in  the  four  years  82,362,845 ;  and  the 
comptroller  computes  the  annual  prospective 
loss  during  the  time  the  act  may  remain  un- 
altered, at  8800,000.  So  much  for  silks ;  now 
for  linens.  The  same  page,  for  the  same  four 
years,  represents  the  annual  loss  on  this  artida 
to  be: 


In  1835    -    8370,785 
1836    -      516,988 


In  1837    -    8303,241 
1838    .      226,375 


"Making  the  sum  of  81,411,389  on  this  article 
for  the  four  years ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
estimated  sum  of  8400,000,  for  the  future  an- 
nual losses,  if  the  act  remains  unaltered. 

"  On  worsted  goods,  for  the  same  time,  and  on 
page  45,  the  report  exhilMts  the  losses  tnus: 

In  1835    -    8409,329     In  1837    -    8209,391 
1836    -      416,832  1838    -      249,590 

«  Making  a  total  of  ascertained  loss  on  this 
head,  in  the  brief  space  (^four  years,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  81)285,142;  with  a  computation  of 
a  prospective  loss  of  8^,000  per  annum,  whfle 
the  comioomise  act  remains  as  it  is." 

Such  were  the  losses  fBOOk  diversity  of  ccm- 
struction  alone  on  three  dasses  of  goods,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years ;  and  these  classes  sta- 
ple goods,  composed  of  a  single  materiaL  When 
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it  came  to  articles  of  mixed  material,  the  diversi- 
ty  became  worse.  Custom-house  officers  dis- 
agreed :  comptroUers  and  treasurers  disagreed: 
attorneys-general  disagreed.  Courts  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  their  decision  overruled  all.  Many 
importers  stood  suits  $  and  the  courts  and  juries 
overruled  all  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the 
reyenue.  The  government  could  only  collect 
what  they  are  allowed.  Often,  after  paying 
the  duty  assessed,  the  party  has  brought  his 
action  and  recovered  a  laige  part  of  it  htuck. 
So  that  this  ad  valorem  system,  besides  its 
great  expense,  its  chance  for  diversity  of  opin- 
ions among  the  appndsers,  and  its  openness  to 
corruption,  also  gave  rise  to  differences  among 
the  highest  administrative  and  law  officers  of 
the  government,  with  resort  to  courts  of  law,  in 
nearly  all  which  the  United  States  was  the  loser. 


CHAPTEB  LIII. 

BEFINED  BUGAB  AND  BUM  DRAWBACKS:  THEIB 
ABUSE  UNDEB  THE  00MPB0MI8B  ACT  OF  1888: 
MB.  BENTOISrS  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  make  the  motion  f<Nr  which 
he  had  given  notice  on  Friday  last,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  rum  and  refined  sugars ; 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  ves- 
sels, in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which  had 
been  made,  and  should  be  made,  in  the  duties 
upon  imported  sugars,  molasses  and  salt,  upon 
which  these  bounties  and  allowances  were  re- 
spectively granted. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  bill,  for  the  bringing  in 
oi  which  he  was  about  to  ask  leave,  proposed 
some  material  alteration  in  the  act  of  1833,  for 
the  modification  of  the  tarifi^  commonly  called 
the  compromise  act ;  and  as  that  act  was  held 
by  its  firiends  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
entitled  to  run  its  course  untouched  and  un- 
altered, it  became  his  duty  to  justify  his  bill  in 
advance;  to  give  reasons  for  it  before  he  venture 
ed  to  submit  the  question  of  leave  for  its  intro- 
duction I  and  to  show,  beforehand,  that  h^re  was 
great  and  just  cause  for  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  would  be  recollected,  by  those 


who  were  contemporary  with  the  event,  and 
might  be  seen  by  idl  who  should  now  look  into 
our  legislative  history  of  that  day,  that  he  was 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1833 ;  that  he  preferred  waiting  the  progress  of 
Mr.Yerplanck'sbUl;  that  he  opposed  thecompro- 
mise  act,  from  beginning  to  end ;  made  speedies 
against  it,  which  were  not  answered ;  uttered 
predictions  of  it,  which  were  disregarded ;  pro- 
posed amendments  to  it,  which  were  rejected; 
showed  it  to  be  an  adjournment,  not  a  settle- 
ment, of  the  tariff  question ;  and  voted  agamst 
it,  on  its  final  passage,  in  a  respectable  minority 
of  eighteen.  It  was  not  his  intention  at  this 
time  to  reci^tulate  all  the  objections  which  he 
then  made  to  the  act ;  but  to  confine  himself  to 
two  of  those  objections,  and  to  those  two  of 
than,  the  truth  and  evils  oi  which  time  had 
developed ;  and  for  which  evils  the  public  good 
demands  an  immediate  remedy  to  be  ai^Iied. 
He  spoke  of  the  drawbacks  and  allowances 
founded  upon  duties,  which  duties  were  to  un- 
dergo periodical  reductions,  while  the  draw- 
backs and  allowances  remained  undimimshed; 
and  of  the  vague  and  arbitrary  tenor  of  the  act^ 
which  rendered  it  incapable  of  any  regular,  tmi- 
form,  or  safe  execution.  He  should  confine  him- 
self to  these  two  objections ;  and  proceed  to  ex- 
amine them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
mentioned. 

At  page  208  of  the  Senate  journal,  session  of 
1832-33,  is  seen  this  motion:  *^  Moved  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  add  to  the  bill  a  section  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '  TVuU  aU  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  ejcportaiion  of  articles  mantfactured  tn 
the  United  States  from  materials  imported 
from  foreign  countries^  and  subject  to  dui^^ 
shall  he  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  duties  provided  for  in  this  act.^ "  The  par- 
ticular application  of  this  dause,  as  explained 
and  enforced  at  the  time,  was  to  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  man- 
u&ctured  from  them. 

As  the  laws  then  stood,  and  aooordii^  to  the 
principle  of  all  drawbacks,  the  ezport^s  of  these 
refined  sugars  and  rum  were  allowed  to  dravr 
back  from  the  Treasury  precisely  as  mudi  monej 
as  had  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  the  un- 
portation  of  the  article  out  of  which  the  export- 
ed article  was  manufactured.  This  was  the 
principle,  and  tl^  was  the  law ;  and  so  rigidly 
I  was  this  insisted  upon  by  the  manufi^ctnring 
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and  ezporting  interest,  that  only  four  years  be- 
fore the  compromise  act,  namely,  in  1829,  the 
drawback  on  refined  sugars  exported  was  raised 
firom  four  to  ^re  cents  a  poond  upon  the  motion 
of  General  Smith,  a  then  senator  f\rom  Mary- 
land ;  and  this  upon  an  argument  andacalcnlar 
tion  made  by  him  to  show  that  the  quantity  of 
raw  sugar  contained  in  every  pound  of  refined 
sugar,  had,  in  reality,  paid  five  instead  of  four 
cents  duty.  My  motion  appeared  to  me  self- 
evidently  just,  as  the  new  act,  in  abolishing  all 
specific  duties,  and  redudng  eyery  thing  to  an 
ad  Talorem  duty  of  twenty  per  centum,  would 
reduce  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  eventu- 
ally to  the  one-third  or  the  one-fourth  of  their 
then  amount;  and,  unless  the  drawbadc  should 
be  proportionately  reduced,  the  exporter  of  re- 
fined sugars  and  rum,  instead  d  drawing  bade 
the  exact  amount  he  had  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
would  in  reality  draw  back  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  had  been  paid  in.  This  would  be  un- 
just in  itself;  and,  besides  behig  unjust,  would 
involye  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  for,  so  mudi 
of  the  drawlMU^  as  was  not  founded  upon  the 
duty,  would  be  a  naked  bounty  paid  for  nothing 
out  of  the  Treasury.  I  expected  my  motion  to 
be  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  <^  24  to  18  ;* 
and  I  had  to  leave  it  to  Time,  that  slow,  but  sure 
witness,  to  develope  the  evils  which  my  argu- 
ments had  been  unable  to  show,  and  to  enforce 
the  remedies  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  had 
rejected.  That  witness  has  come.  Time,  with 
his  unerring  testimony,  has  arrived.  The  act 
of  1833  has  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
without  having  reached  its  ultimate  depression 
of  duties,  or  developed  its  greatest  misdiieft ; 
but  it  has  gone  &r  enough  to  show  that  it  has 
done  immense  injury  to  the  Treasury,  and  must 
continue  to  do  it  if  a  remedy  Is  not  applied. 
Always  indififerent  to  my  rheUnric,  and  careM 
of  my  fiusts — always  leaving  oratory  behind,  and 
kbormg  to  establish  a  battery  of  fiu^  in  firont 
—I  have  applied  at  the  fountain  head  of  inform 

*  The  foOowliig  WM  the  ToCe: 

TiAi— M<«n.  Benton,  Bnekner,  GtUiomi,  DallM,  Dlck«r> 
•on,  Dndlej,  VorsTth,  Jobntton,  Eane,  King^  Bivei,  Bobin- 
•on,  Bejmonr,  Tomlinaon,  Webster,  White,  WOkina,  and 
Wrlght-18. 

Kai»— Meaan.  Bell,  Bibb,  Blndc,  Oli^,  Gi^toii,  Bwlns, 
foot,  Qnindy,  HeQdrlok^  Holmes  Knigbft,  Mangnm,  Mfller, 
Moore,  Nandaln,  Polndezter,  Prentfaa,  Bobblu^  8i]abe^ 
Smith,  Sprugn^  Tipton,  Tronis  Tjler— SI 


mation — ^the  Treasury  Department — for  all  the 
statistics  connected  with  the  subject ;  and  the 
successive  reports  whidi  had  been  received  fitom 
that  department,  on  the  salt  duties  and  the  fish- 
ing bounties  and  allowances,  and  on  the  sugar 
and  molasses  duties,  and  the  drawbadcs  on  ex- 
ported rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  whidi  had 
been  printed  by  the  cvder  of  the  Senate,  had 
supi^ied  the  information  which  constituted  the 
body  of  flusts  which  must  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  hearer. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  take  up  the  sugar  duties 
first,  and  show  what  had  been  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  1833,  in  relation  to  the  revenue  from 
that  artide,  and  the  drawbacks  founded  upon  it. 
In  document  No.  275,  laid  upon  our  tables  on 
Friday  last,  we  find  four  tables  in  relation  to 
this  point,  and  a  letter  from  the  Register  <d  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  T.  L.  Smith,  describing  their  oon- 
tents. 

These  tables  are  all  valuable.  The  idiole  of 
tiie  inf<mnation  which  they  contain  'is  useftd, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  business  <A  legislation, 
and  goes  to  enlighten  us  on  the  sul^fect  ui^  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power,  continued 
Mr.  B.,  to  quote  them  m  detaiL  Results  and 
prominent  fiusts  only  can  be  selected ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  plan,  I  here  show  to  the  Senate, 
firom  table  No.  1,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1837 — 
being  only  fonr  years  after  the  compromise  act — 
the  drawbadc  paid  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  imported  sugar,  by  the  sum  of 
$861  71.  As  the  duties  continued  to  Himtnij^ 
and  the  drawback  remained  the  same,  this  ex- 
cess was  increased  in  1838  to  $12,690;  and  hi 
1839  it  was  increased  to  $20,154  37.  Thusfio* 
the  results  are  mathematical ;  they  are  copied 
firom  the  Treasury  books ;  they  show  the  actual 
operation  d  the  compromise  act  on  this  article, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  year.  These  are 
hc^A  to  pause  at,  and  think  upon.  Th^  imjdy 
that  the  sugar  refiners  manufactured  more  sugar 
than  was  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
eadi  of  these  three  years — ^that  they  not  only 
manufactured,  but  exported,  in  a  refined  state^ 
more  than  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
about  400,000  lbs.  more  the  last  of  these  years-- 
tiiat  they  paid  duty  on  these  quantities^  not 
leaving  a  pound  of  imported  sugar  to  have  been 
used  or  duty  paid  on  it  by  any  other  person— 
and  not  leaving  a  pound  of  their  own  refined 
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sugar  to  be  used  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
wwds,  the  whole  amount  of  the  levenoe  from 
brown  and  dajed  sngars  was  paid  oyer  to  29 
sugar  leflners  from  1837:  and  not  only  the 
whole  amonnt,  bnt  the  respectiye  soms  of 
9861  71,  and  912>6d0,  and  $20,154  37,  in  that 
and  the  two  sncoeeding  years,  OTer  and  above 
that  amount  This  is  what  the  table  shows  as 
&r  as  the  act  has  gone ;  and  as  we  know  that 
the  refiners  only  consnmed  a  small  part  of  the 
sugar  imported,  and  only  exported  a  part  of 
what  they  refined,  and  consequently  only  paid 
du^  on  a  small  part,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
most  enormous  abuse  has  been  committed — the 
fault  of  the  law  allowing  them  to  ^draw  badk" 
out  <^  the  Treasury  what  they  had  never  put 
into  it 

The  tal^e  then  goes  on  to  show  the  prospec- 
tive operation  of  the  act  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  which  it  has  to  rdn,  and  which  will  in- 
diude  the  great  redactions  of  duly  which  are  to 
take  idaoe  in  1841  and  1842 ;  and  here  the  re- 
sults become  still  more  striking.  Ananming  the 
importation  of  each  sucoeeding  year  to  be  the 
same  that  it  was  in  1839,  and  the  excess  ci  the 
drawback  over  the  duties  will  be,  for  1840, 
$37,343  38 ;  for  1841,  the  same ;  for  1842 
$114^693  94;  and  for  1843,  the  sum  of  $140, 
477  45.  That  is  to  say,  these  refiners  will 
receive  the  whole  of  the  revenue  from  the  sugar 
tax,  and  these  amounts  in  addition,  for  these 
four  years ;  when  they  would  not  be  entitled, 
under  an  honest  law,  to  more  than  the  one  for- 
tieth part  of  the  re  venue— which,  in  hct,  is  more 
than  they  received  while  the  law  was  honest 
These  will  be  the  bounties  payable  out  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  present,  and  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  provided  the  importation  of  sugars 
shall  be  the  same  that  it  was  in  1839 ;  but  will 
it  be  the  same  7  To  this  question,  both  reason 
and  cixperience  answer  in  the  negative.  They 
both  reply  that  the  importation  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  profit  which  the  in- 
creasing difierenoe  between  Uie  duty  and  the 
drawback  will  afibrd  |  and  this  reply  is  proved 
by  the  two  first  columns  in  the  table  under  con- 
sideration. These  columns  show  that,  under  the 
encouragement  to  importation  already  afibrded 
by  the  comjvomise  act^  the  import  of  sugar  in- 
creased in  six  years  from  1,558,971  pounds, 
costing  $72,336,  to  11,308,561  pounds,  costing 
$55^119.    Here  was  an  enormous  increase  un- 


dw  a  small  inducement  compared  to  tiiatwhidi 
is  to  follow;  so  that  we  have  reason  to  oondode 
that  tiie  importations  of  the  present  and  ensuing 
years,  unless  checked  by  the  passage  of  the  bin 
whidi  I  propose  to  bring  in,  will  not  only  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  the  past  years,  but  fiir  be> 
yond  it ;  and  will  in  reality  be  limited  only  bj 
the  ci^iaoity  of  the  world  to  suf^ly  the  demand: 
so  great  will  be  the  Inducement  to  import  raw 
or  clayed  sugars,  and  export  refined.  The  eflfect 
upon  our  Treasury  must  be  great  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  must  be 
taken  from  it  for  nothing ;  the  idiole  eztraeted 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  haid 
money ;  his  reports  having  shown  us  that,  irhfle 
paper  money,  and  even  depreciated  p^ier,  is 
systematically  pressed  iq>on  the  government  in 
payment  of  duties,  nothing  but  gold  and  silTer 
will  be  received  back  in  payment  of  drawbadcs. 
But  it  is  not  the  Treasury  only  that  would 
sufibr :  the  oonsumers  of  su^ur  would  come  m 
for  their  share  of  the  burden :  the  dimirbaok 
will  keep  up  the  price ;  and  the  home  consomer 
must  pay  the  drawback  as  well  as  the  goven- 
ment;  otherwise  the  refioMd  sugar  will  eedsi 
foreign  market  The  consumes  of  brown  sugir 
will  sufier  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  maou- 
fiusturers  will  monopolize  it,  and  refine  it^  ind 
have  their  five  cents  drawbadc,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Add  to  aU  this,  it  wiU  be  weU  if 
enterprising  dealers  shall  not  impose  domestic 
sugars  upon  the  mannfiicturers,  and  thus  oonyert 
the  home  crop  into  an  article  entitled  to  draw- 
back. 

Such  are  the  miflchiefe  of  the  act  of  1833  in 
relation  to  this  article ;  they  ure  great  already, 
and  still  greater  are  yet  to  come.  As  early  as 
1837,  the  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  reveno^ 
and  $861,71  besides,  was  delivered  over  to  some 
twenty  odd  manufiusturers  oi  refined  sngm^ 
At  this  day,  the  whole  amount  of  that  revenue 
goes  to  these  few  individuals,  and  $37,343,38 
besides.  This  is  the  case  this  year.  Henoeforili 
they  are  to  receive  the  whole  amount  of  this 
revenue,  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  besides,  to  be  drawn  fhoa  other  branches 

of  revenue,  unless  this  bill  is  passed  which  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  in.  This  is  the  eflTect  of  the  act, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  compromise,  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  imputed  character  of  sacred  and 
inviolable !  It  turns  over  a  tax  levied  from 
seventeen  millions  of  people  on  an  article  of  esr 
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MBtndcandbrt^  and  almost  a  necessary;  it  tarns 
orer  this  whole  tax  to  a  few  individaals ;  and 
that  not  being  enongfa  to  satisfy  their  demand, 
thej  reoeiTe  the  remainder  from  the  National 
Treasory !  It  yiolates  the  constitution  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  excess  of  the  drawback  over 
the  doty.  It  sabjects  the  Treasury  to  an  un- 
foreseen amount  of  undue  demands.  It  deprives 
the  people  <^  the  whole  benefit  of  the  reduction 
of  the  sugar  tax,  jntmded  for  by  the  act  itself; 
and  sul^Jects  them  to  the  mercies  of  those  who 
nay  diooee  to  monopoliie  the  article  for  refine- 
Bent  and  exportation.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  into  whose  hands  all  this  money  and 
power  is  thrown,  is,  according  to  a  statement 
derired  from  Got.  Wol^  the  late  collector  of  the 
castoms  at  Philadelphia^  no  more  than  own  the 
29  sugar  refineries ;  the  whole  of  which,  omit- 
ting some  small  ones  in  the  West,  and  three  in 
New  Orleans,  are  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Members  from  the 
Sooth  and  West  complain  of  the  unequal  work- 
ing of  oar  revenue  system— of  the  large  amounts 
expended  in  the  northeast— the  trifle  expended 
Sooth  and  West  But,  why  compUdn  ?  Their 
own  improvident  and  negligent  legislation  makes 
it  so.  This  bin  alone,  in  only  one  of  its  items — 
the  sogar  item — ^wiU  send  millions,  before  184^ 
to  the  north  side  of  that  famous  line :  and  this 
bin  was  the  concoction,  and  that  out  of  doors, 
of  <me  member  tram  the  South  and  one  more 
frtMo  the  W^est. 

Mr.  Beoton  would  proceed  to  the  next  article 
to  the  effect  upon  which,  of  the  compromise  act, 
he  woold  wish  to  caR  their  attention ;  and  that 
article  was  imported  moksses,  and  its  manu&c- 
tove,  in  the  diape  of  exported  rum.  On  this 
article,  and  its  manufiMsture,  the  operation  of  the 
act  wis  of  the  same  diaracter,  though  not  to  the 
Sttss  degree^  that  it  was  on  sugars ;  the  duties 
wen  ledooed,  while  the  drawback  ranained  the 
sasM.  This  was  constantly  giving  drawback 
where  no  do^  had  been  paid ;  and  in  1842  the 
wbole  of  the  molasses  tax  wiU  go  to  these  rum 
dotiPefs  giving  the  legal  implication  that  they 
had  imported  all  the  molMsofl  that  came  into 
the  United  States,  and  paid  duty  on  it— and 
thesi  exported  it  all  in  the  shape  of  rom— leav- 
ing not  a  galkm  to  have  been  consumed  by  the 
rest  of  the  eoDBranifyi  nor  even  a  gaU<m  (^  their 
m  to  have  been  drank  in  the  United 
An  this  is  dear  firom  the  regular  opera- 

voL.  n.— 13 


tion  of  the  compromise  act,  in  reducing  duties 
without  making  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  drawbacks  founded  upon  them.  But  is 
there  not  to  be  cheating  in  addition  to  the  r^;u- 
lar  operation  of  the  act  ?  K  not,  we  shall  be 
more  fortunate  than  we  have  been  heretofore, 
and  that  under  the  droumstances  of  greater 
temptation.  It  is  well  known  that  whiskey  can 
be  converted  into  New  England  rum,  and  ex 
ported  as  such,  and  receive  the  drawback  of  the 
molasses  duty ;  and  that  this  has  been  done  Just 
as  often  as  the  price  of  whiskey  (and  the  mean- 
est would  answer  the  purpose)  was  less  than 
the  cost  of  molasses.  The  process  was  this. 
Purchase  base  whiskey  at  a  low  rate — ^filtrate  it 
through  diarcoal,  to  deprive  it  of  smeU  and 
taste — ^then  pass  it  through  a  rum  distillery,  in 
company  with  a  little  real  rum — and  the  whis- 
key would  come  out  rum,  very  fit  to  be  sold  as 
such  at  home,  or  exported  as  such,  with  the 
benefit  of  drawback.  All  this  has  been  done, 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  done ;  and,  therefore, 
may  be  done  again,  and  certainly  will  be  done, 
under  the  increased  temptation  which  the  com- 
promise act  now  affords,  and  will  continue  to 
afford,  if  not  amended  as  proposed  by  the  biU  I 
propose  to  bring  in.  It  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  session  of  1827-8.  Mr.  Jeromus  Johnson, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  d^  of 
New  York,  now  a  custom-house  officer  in  that 
dty,  testified  directiy  to  the  &ct.  To  the  ques- 
tion :  ^'  Are  there  not  large  quantiiies  of  whis- 
key ttsed  with  molasaes  in  the  distiUatum  of 
vihai  is  called  New  England  rum  ?  "  He  an- 
swered : "  There  are : "  and  that  when  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  only  four  gaUons  to  one,  and  the 
mixture  run  through  a  rum  distiUery — the 
whiskey  previously  derived  of  its  taste  and 
smell  by  filtration  through  charcoal— the  best 
practised  rum  drinker  could  not  teU  the  diflbr- 
ence— even  if  appealed  to  by  a  custom-house 
officer.  That  whiskey  is  now  used  for  that 
purpose,  is  dearly  established  by  the  table 
marked  B.  That  table  shows  that  the  impor- 
taticm  of  ibreign  molasses  for  the  year  1839  was 
392,368  gallons ;  and  the  exportation  of  distil- 
led rum  lor  that  quantity  was  356,699  gaUons ; 
that  is  to  say,  neariy  as  many  gallons  of  mm 
wmt  out  as  of  molasses  came  in ;  and,  admitting 
that  a  gallon  of  good  molasses  wiU  make  a  gal- 
lon of  rum,  yet  the  average  is  bdow  it.    Infe* 
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rior  or  oommon  mdassee  fallEi  short  of  producing 
gallon  for  gallon  by  from  5  to  7^  per  cent.  Now 
make  an  allowance  for  this  deficiency;  allow 
also  for  the  quantity  of  foreign  molasses  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  in  other  ways ;  al- 
tow  likewise  for  the  quanti^  of  rum  made  from 
molasses,  and  not  exported,  but  consumed  at 
home :  allow  for  these  three  items,  and  the  con- 
Tiction  becomes  irresistible,  that  whiskey  was 
used  in  the  distillation  of  rum  in  the  year  1839, 
and  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback! 
and  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  (if 
this  blunder  is  not  corrected),  as  the  duty  gets 
lower  and  the  temptation  to  export  whiskey, 
under  the  disguise  of  New  England  rum,  becomes 
greater.  After  1842,  this  must  be  a  great  busi- 
ness, and  the  molasses  drawback  a  good  profit 
on  mean  whiskey. 

Putting  these  two  items  together — the  sugar 
and  the  molasses  drawbacks — ^and  some  millions 
must  be  plundered  from  the  Treasury  under 
the  preposterous  provisions  of  this  compromise 
act. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

FISHIH0  BOUiniES  AND  ALLOW AN0E8,  AND 
THEIB  ABUSE:  MR.  BSNTONB  SPEECH:  EX- 
TRACTS. 

The  bill  which  I  am  asking  leave  to  introduce, 
proposes  to  reduce  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which 
the  salt  duty  has  undergone,  and  is  to  undergo } 
and  at  the  threshold  I  am  met  by  the  question, 
whether  these  allowances  are  founded  upon  the 
salt  duty,  and  should  rise  and  fall  with  it,  or 
are  independent  of  that  duty,  and  can  be  kept 
up  without  it  ?  I  hold  the  affirmatiye  of  this 
question.  I  hold  that  the  allowances  rest  upon 
the  duty,  and  upon  nothing  else,  and  that  there 
Is  neither  statute  law  nor  constitution  to  support 
them  on  any  other  foundation.  This  is  what  1 
hold :  but  I  should  not  have  noticed  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time  except  for  the  issue  joined 
upon  it  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  sits  farthest  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Davis), 
and  myself.  He  and  I  have  made  up  an  issue 
on  this  point ;  and  without  going  into  the  argu- 
ment at  this  time,  I  will  cite  him  to  the  original 
petition  from   the   Massachusetts  legislature, 


asking  for  a  drawback  of  the  duties,  or,  as  thej 
styled  it,  "  a  remission  of  duties  on  ail  the  duti- 
able articles  used  in  the  fisheries ;  and  alw 
premiums  and  bounties:"  and  having  shown 
this  petition,  I  will  point  to  half  a  dozen  tcts  of 
Congress  which  prove  my  position— hoping  that 
they  may  prove  suffident,  but  promising  to 
come  down  upon  him  with  an  avalanche  of  an- 
thoritiee  if  they  are  not 

The  dutiable  articles  used  in  the  fisheries,  and 
of  which  a  remission  duty  vras  asked  ia  the  pe- 
tition, were:  salt,  rum,  tea,  sugar,  moksses, 
coarse  woollens,  lines  and  hooks,  sail-doth, 
cordage,  iron,  tonnage.  This  petition,  present- 
ed to  Congress  in  the  year  1790,  was  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Jc^erson),  for  a 
report  upon  it ;  and  his  report  was,  that  a  draw- 
back of  duties  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  that  the 
fisheries  are  not  to  draw  support  from  the  Treas- 
ury 5  the  words,  "  drawback  of  duty,"  only  ap- 
plying to  articles  exported,  was  confined  to  the 
salt  upon  that  part  of  the  fish  which  were  shq^ 
ped  to  foreign  countries :  and  to  this  effect  was 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  I  briefly  review  the 
first  half  dozen  of  these  acts. 

1.  The  act  of  1789— -the  same  which  imposed 
a  duty  of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  salt,  and  which 
granted  a  bounty  of  five  cents  a  barrel  on  pidded 
fish  exported,  and  also  on  beef  and  pork  export- 
ed, and  five  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish  ex- 
ported—declared these  bounties  to  be  ^  in  liea 
of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  salt  employed  and  expended 
thereon."  This  act  is  decisive  of  the  whole  qncs- 
tion.  In  the  first  place  it  declares  the  honnty 
to  be  in  lieu  of  a  drawback'of  the  salt  duty.  In 
the  second  place,  it  conforms  to  the  principle  of 
all  drawbacks,  and  only  grants  the  bounty  on 
the  part  of  the  fish  which  is  exported.  In  the 
third  place,  it  gives  the  same  bounty,  and  m  the 
same  words,  to  the  exporters  of  salted  heef  and 
pork  which  is  given  to  the  exporters  of  fiBhi 
and  certainly  mariners  were  not  expected  to  he 
created  among  the  raisers  of  swine  and  cattle— 
which  negatives  the  idea  of  this  being  an  ^ 
couragement  to  the  formation  of  seamen. 

2.  In  1790  the  duty  on  salt  was  doubled:  it 
was  raised  from  six  to  twelve  cents  a  bushel: 
by  the  same  act  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
ances  were  also  doubled:  they  were  raised  from 
five  to  ten  cents  the  barrel  and  the  quintal.  By 
this  act  the  bounties  and  allowances  both  to 
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fish  and  piorisioiis,  were  described  to  be  "in 
fiea  of  drawback  of  the  duty  on  salt  nsed  in  ca- 
ring fish  and  provisions  exported." 

3.  The  act  ci  1792  repeals  "the  boontj  in 
fiea  oi  drawback  on  dried  fish ; "  and,  "  in  lien 
of  that)  and  as  commutation  tiiereofj  and  as  an 
eqnlTmlent  therefor,"  shifts  the  bounty  from  the 
'^qiuntal''  oi  dried  fish  to  the  "tonnage"  of 
the  fishing  yessel  $  and  dianges  its  name  from 
a  bounty  "  to  "  allowance."  This  is  the  key  act 
to  the  i^eaent  system  of  tonnage  allowance  to 
the  fidiing  yessel;  and  was  passed  upon  the 
petition  <^  the  fishermen,  and  to  enable  the 
*  crew  "  crif  the  vessel  to  draw  the  bounty  in- 
stead of  letting  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
porting merchant  It  was  done  upon  the  fisher- 
men's petition,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew, 
interested  in  the  adventure,  and  who  had  paid 
the  duty  on  the  salt  which  they  usecL  And  to 
exclude  aQ  idea  of  considering  this  diange  as  a 
dumge  of  policy,  and  to  cut  off  all  inference  that 
the  allowince  was  now  to  become  a  bounty 
fhnn  the  Treasury  as  an  encouragement  for  a 
seaman's  nursery,  the  act  went  on  to  make  this 
precise  and  explicit  dedaration :  "  That  the 
allowance  so  granted  to  the  Juhing  vessel  v>aa 
a  commutation  of,  and  an  equivalent  for,  the 
bounty  in  lieu  of  drawback  of  the  duties  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  the  salt  used  in 
curing  the  fsh  exportedJ^  This  is  plain  lan- 
guage— the  phdn  language  used  by  legislators 
of  tiiat  day-*-and  defies  misconception,  misun- 
derstanding^ or  caviL 

4.  In  1797  the  duly  on  salt  was  raised  from 
twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel :  by  the 
same  act  a  corresponding  increase  was  made  in 
tike  bounties  both  to  exported  salted  provisions 
and  pickled  fish,  and  in  the  allowance  to  the 
fishing  vessds.  The  salt  duty  was  raised  one- 
third  and  a  fiiiction:  and  these  bounties  and 
allowaooes  were  raised  one-third.  Thirty-three 
and  <me-third  per  cent  was  added  all  round ; 
and  the  act,  to  make  all  sure,  was  express  in 
again  declaring  the  bounties  and  allowances  to 
be  a  commutation  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of  the 
salt  duty. 

5.  The  act  of  April  12th,  1800,  continues  the 
salt  duty,  and  with  it  all  the  bounties  to  salted 
profisicHis  and  pidded  fish  exported,  and  all  the 
allowances  to  fishing  vessels,  for  ten  years ;  and 
then  adds  this  proviso :  "  That  these  allowances 
AmU  not  he  understood  to  be  continued  for  a 


longer  time  than  the  correspondent  duties  on 
salt,  respectively,  for  which  the  said  allowances 
were  granted,  shall  be  payable."  Such  are  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  the  year  1800.  It  is  a  clincher. 
It  nails  up,  and  crushes  every  thing.  It  shows 
that  Congress  was  determined  that  the  salt 
duty,  and  the  bounties  and  allowanoes,  should 
be  one  and  indivisible :  that  they  should  come, 
and  go  togethei^— should  rise  and  fall  together— 
should  live  and  die  together. 

6.  In  1807,  Mr.  Jefferson  being  President, 
the  salt  tax  was  abolished  upon  his  recom- 
mendation: and  with  it  all  the  bounties  and 
allowances  to  fishing  vessels,  to  pickled  fish, 
and  to  salted  beef  and  pork  were  all  swept 
away.  The  same  act  abolished  the  whole.  The 
first  section  repealed  the  salt  duty :  the  second 
repealed  the  bounties  and  allowanoes :  and  the 
repeal  of  both  was  to  take  effect  on  the  same 
day— namely,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1808 : 
a  day  which  deserves  to  be  nationally  com- 
memorated, as  the  day  of  the  death  of  an  odi- 
ous, criminal  and  impious  tax.  The  beneficent 
and  meritorious  act  was  in  these  words :  ^That 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  next, 
so  much  of  any  act  as  allows  a  bounty  on  ex- 
ported salt  provisions  and  pickled  fish^  in  lieu 
of  drawback  of  the  duties  on  the  salt  employed 
in  curing  the  same^  and  so  much  of  any  act  as 
makes  allowances  to  the  owners  and  crews  of 
fishing  vessels^  in  lieu  of  drawback  of  the 
duties  paid  on  the  salt  used  in  the  same^  shall 
bSy  and  the  same  hereby  is  repealed?^  This 
was  the  end  of  the  first  salt  tax  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  the  bounties  and  allowances 
built  upon  it  It  fell,  with  all  its  accessories,  un- 
der the  republican  administration  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son— and  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  re- 
publican— and  also  with  the  vote  of  many  fede- 
ralists: 80  much  more  favorable  were  the  old 
federalists  than  the  whigs  of  this  day,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  In  fact  there  were  only 
five  votes  against  the  repeal,  and  not  one  of  these 
upon  the  ground  that  the  bounties  and  allow- 
ances were  independent  of  the  salt  duty. 

7.  After  this,  and  for  six  years,  there  was  no 
salt  tax — no  fishing  bounties  or  allowances  in 
the  United  States.  The  tax,  and  its  progeny, 
lay  buried  in  one  common  grave,  and  had  no 
resurrection  until  the  year  181 3.  The  war  with 
Ch-eat  Britain  revived  them— the  tax  and  its  off- 
spring together ;  but  only  as  a  temporary  meas^ 
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ore— as  a  war  tax— to  cease  within  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Before  that  year  was 
out,  the  tax,  and  its  appendages  were  contin> 
ued — ^not  for  any  determinate  period,  but  until 
repealed  by  Congress.  They  have  not  been  re- 
p^ed  yet !  and  that  was  forty  years  ago !  No 
act  could  then  haye  been  obtained  to  continue 
this  duty  for  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
The  continuance  could  only  be  obtained  on  the 
argument  that  Congress  could  then  repeal  it  at 
any  tune;  a  fitllacious  reliance,  but  always 
seductiye  to  men  oi  easy  and  temporizing  tem- 
peraments. 

The  pretension  that  these  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  were  granted  as  encouragement 
to  mariners,  is  rejected  by  every  word  of  the 
acts  which  grant  them,  and  by  the  striking  faot^ 
that  no  part  of  them  goes  to  the  whale  fisheries. 
Not  a  cent  of  them  had  ever  gone  to  a  whale 
ship :  they  had  only  gone  to  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries.  The  noble  whaler  of  four  or  five 
hundred  tons,  with  her  ample  crew,  which  sailed 
twenty  thousand  miles,  doubling  a  most  tem- 
pestuous cape  before  she  arrived  at  the  field  of 
heir  labors — which  remained  out  three  years, 
waging  actual  war  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep— a  war  in  which  a  brave  hearty  a  steady 
eye^  and  an  iron  nerve  were  as  much  wanted  as 
in  any  battle  with  man ;— this  noble  whaler  got 
nothing.  It  all  went  to  the  hook-and-line  men 
— ^to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  whidi  were 
carried  on  in  diminutive  vessels,  as  small  as  five 
tons,  and  in  the  rivers,  and  along  the  shores, 
and  on  the  shallow  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
Meritorious  as  these  hook-and-line  fishermen 
mi^ht  be,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  whalers : 
and  these  whalers  receive  no  bounties  and  al- 
lowances because  they  pay  no  duly  on  imported 
salt,  re-exported  by  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  dause  in  my  bill  which 
has  called  forth  these  preliminary  remarks ;  the 
third  dause,  which  proposes  the  redaction  of 
fishing  bounties  and  allowances  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  whidi  the  salt  tax  has  undergone, 
and  shall  undergo.  And  here,  it  is  not  the  ccnn- 
promise  act  akme  that  is  to  be  blamed:  a  pre- 
vious act  shares  that  censure  with  it  In  1830 
the  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-hali^  to  take  effect 
in  1830  and  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  should  have  been  reduced  one-half  at 
the  same  time.  I  made  the  motion  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  that  effects  l^^  H  Med  d  soooess. 


When  the  compromise  act  was  passed  in  1833, 
and  provided  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  salt 
duty — a  reduction  which  has  now  reduced  it 
two-thirds,  and  in  1841  and  '42  will  reduce  H 
still  lower — ^when  this  act  was  passed,  a  ledno- 
tion  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowanoes 
should  have  taken  place.  The  two  seumtors 
who  concocted  that  act  in  their  chambers,  asd 
brought  it  here  to  be  registered  as  the  royal 
edicts  were  registered  in  the  times  of  tibe  old 
French  monarchy;  when  these  two  senators 
ccmcocted  this  act^  they  should  have  inserted  a 
provision  in  it  for  the  correspondent  reduction 
of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances  with  the 
salt  tax :  they  should  have  ph^ed  these  allow- 
ances, and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  rum  draw- 
backs, all  on  the  same  footing,  and  reduced  liiem 
all  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  daties 
on  the  artides  on  whidi  they  were  finmded. 
They  did  not  do  this.  They  omitted  the  ^Hiole ; 
with  what  mischief  you  have  already  seen  in  tlie 
case  of  rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  shall  pire- 
sently  see  in  the  case  of  the  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances.  I  attempted  to  supply  a  part 
of  their  omission  in  making  the  motion  in  rela- 
tion to  drawbacks,  which  was  read  to  youat  the 
commencement  of  these  remi^.  Failing  in 
that  motion,  I  made  no  farther  attempt^  bat 
waited  for  tims,  the  great  arbiter  oi  all  qnee- 
tions,  to  show  the  mischief  and  to  eoforce  the 
remedy.  That  arbiter  is  now  here,  with  his 
proofe  in  his  hand,  in  the  shape  of  certain  re- 
ports firom  the  Treasury  Department  in  relation 
to  the  salt  duty  and  tiie  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances,  whdoh  have  been  printed  by  the 
order  of  the  Senate^  and  constitute  part  of  the 
salt  document.  No.  196.  From  that  document  I 
now  proceed  to  collect  the  evidences  of  one 
branch  of  the  misdiief— -the  pecuniary  branch 
of  it— which  the  omission  to  make  the  proper 
reductions  in  these  allowanoes  has  infikted 
upon  the  country. 

The  salt  duty  was  reduced  one^ourth  in  the 
year  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and  aUowaaoee 
that  year  were  $313,894;  they  should  have 
been  reduced  one-fourth  also,  which  would  have 
made  them  about  $160,000.  In  1832  the  dnty 
was  reduced  one-half;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  were  paid  in  full,  and  amounted  to 
$234^137 ;  they  should  have  been  reduced  one- 
half;  and  then  $117,018  would  have  disohai^ged 
them.    The  o<Hnpromise  act  was  made.in  1833^ 
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and,  under  the  opeiitiim  of  thiA  act^  the  salt 
duty  has  andergoiie  biennial  ledocticms,  antil  it 
ie  now  ledaoed  to  about  one-third  of  its  or^^inal 
amount :  if  it  had  provided  for  the  coneepond- 
ent  redoctioii  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
aiioee,  there  would  have  been  saved  from  that 
year  to  the  year  1839— the  kst  to  which  the 
returns  have  been  made  up— an  annual  average 
sum  c^  about  $150,000,  or  a  gross  sum  of  about 
9900,000.  The  prospective  loss  can  only  be 
estimated;  but  it  is  to  increase  rapidly,  owing 
to  the  large  reductions  in  the  salt  duty  in  the 
years  1841  and  1842. 

The  present  year,  1840,  lacks  but  a  little  of 
exhausting  the  whole  amount  of  the  salt  reve- 
nue in  paying  the  fishing  bounties  and  allow- 
ances ;  the  next  year  will  take  more  than  the 
whole ;  and  the  year  after  will  require  about 
double  the  amount  of  the  salt  revenue  of  that 
year  to  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  the 
revenue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  fishing 
Teasels :  thus  producing  the  same  result  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sugar  duties — the  whole  amount 
of  the  salt  duly,  and  as  much  more  out  of  other 
duties,  being  paid  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ermen, as  the  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  tax, 
and  considerably  more,  is  pdd  to  the  sugar- 
refiners.  The  results  Ibr  the  present  year,  and 
the  ensuing  ones,  are  of  course  computed :  they 
are  computations  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
last  ascertained  year's  operations.  The  last 
year  to  which  all  the  heads  of  this  branch  of 
business  is  made  up,  is  the  year  1838 ;  and  for 
that  year  they  stand  thus :  Salt  imported,  in 
round  numbers,  seven  millions  of  bxuQiels ;  net 
revenue  from  it,  about  $430,000 ;  fishing  boun- 
ties and  allowances,  $320,000.  Assuming  the 
importation  of  the  present  year  to  be  the  same, 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  be  the  same, 
tike  loss  to  the  Treasury  will  be  $206,000 ;  for 
the  salt  duty  this  year  will  undergo  a  fur- 
ther redaction.  In  1842,  when  this  duty  has 
reached  its  lowest  point,  the  whole  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  it  is  computed  at  about 
$170,000,  while  the  fishing  bounties  and  al- 
lowances continuing  the  same,  namely,  about 
$320,000,  the  salt  revenue  in  the  gross  will  be 
little  more  than  half  enough  to  pay  it;  and, 
after  deducting  the  weighers'  and  measurers' 
fi»8,  whidi  come  out  ci  the  Treasury,  and 
amount  to  $52,500  on  an  importation  of  seven 
miUicniB ;  after  deducting  this  item,  there  will 


be  adeflcien<7  of  about  $200,000  in  the  salt 
revenue,  in  meeting  the  drawbadks,  in  the  shape 
of  bounties  and  allowances  founded  upon  it. 
Thus  two-thirds  of  the  whde  amount  of  the 
salt  revenue  is  at  this  time  paid  to  the  fishing 
vessels.  Next  year  it  will  all  go  to  them ;  and 
after  1842,  we  shall  have  to  raise  money  from 
other  sources  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  per 
annum,  or  raise  the  salt  duty  itself  to  produce 
that  amount,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  draw- 
backs, which  were  permitted  to  take  the  form 
of  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  vessels. 
Such  is  the  operation  of  the  compromise  actl 
that  act  which  is  styled  sacred  and  invidable ! 

Of  the  other  mischiefii  resulting  firom  this 
compromise  act^  which  reduced  the  duties  on 
salt)  and  the  one  which  preceded  it  for  the  same 
purpose,  without  reducing  tiie  correspondent 
bounties  and  allowances  to  the  fishing  interest 
— of  these  remaining  mischiefe,  whereof  there 
are  many,  I  mean  to  mention  but  one;  and 
merely  to  mention  that,  and  not  to  aigue  it. 
It  is  the  constitutional  oljection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  thing  beyond  the  duty  received — 
the  payment  of  any  thing  .which  exceeds  the 
drawback  of  the  duly.  Up  to  that  point,  I  ad- 
mit the  constitutionality  of  drawbacks,  whether 
passing  under  that  name,  or  dianged  to  the 
name  of  a  bounty,  or  an  idlowanee  in  lieu  of  a 
drawback.  I  admit  the  constitutional  ri^t  of 
Ocmgress  to  permit  a  drawback  of  the  amount 
paid  in :  I  deny  the  constitutional  right  to  per- 
mit a  drawbadc  of  any  amount  beyond  what 
was  paid  in.  This  is  my  position,  which  I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain,  if  any  one  disputes 
it ;  and  apjdying  this  principle  to  the  fishing 
bounties  and  allowances,  and  also  to  the  draw- 
backs in  the  case  of  refined  sugars  and  rum : 
and  I  boldly  affirm  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of  flagrant 
violation,  under  the  compromise  act,  fr(Hn  the 
day  of  its  passage  to  the  present  hour,  and  will 
continue  so  untfl  the  bill  is  passed  which  I  am 
about  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in. 

Sir,  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  with  pre- 
senting^ in  a  single  picture,  the  condensed  view 
of  what  I  have  been  detailing.  It  is,  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  derived  firom  sugar,  salt^ 
and  molasses,  is  delivered  over  gratuitously  to  a 
few  thousand  persons  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  Union,  and  is  not  even  suffid^it  to  satisfy 
their  demands !     In  other  words,  that  a  tax 
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upon  a  nation  of  seventeen  millions  of  pec^le, 
upon  three  articles  of  nniyersal  oonsumption, 
articles  of  necessity,  and  of  comfort,  is  laid  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  dozen  ram  distillers  and 
sugar  refiners,  and  a  few  thousand  fishermen  $ 
and  not  being  stiffldent  for  them,  the  deficit, 
amounting  to  many  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  is  taken  tcom  other  branches  oi  the 
reyenue,  and  presented  to  them !  and  all  this 
the  effect  of  an  act  which  was  made  out  of  doors, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  amended  on  its 
passage,  and  which  is  now  held  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable !  and  which  will  eventuaUy  sink 
under  its  own  iniquities,  though  sustained  now 
by  a  cry  which  was  invented  by  knavery,  and 
is  repeated  by  ignorance,  folly,  and  faction— a 
cry  that  that  compromise  saved  the  Union. 
This  is  the  picture  I  present— whidi  I  prove  to 
be  true— and  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  legislation,  or  even  in  the  despotic  decrees, 
of  arbitrary  monarchs,  in  any  other  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

About  five  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  the  Treasury  under  these  bounties 
and  allowanceft— the  greater  part  of  it  most  un- 
duly and  abusefully.*  The  fishermen  are  only 
entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on 
the  unported  salt,  which  is  used  upon  that  part 
of  the  fish  which  is  exported ;  and  the  law  re- 
quires not  only  the  exportation  to  be  proved, 
but  the  landing  and  remaining  of  the  cargo  in 
a  foreign  country.  They  draw  back  this  year 
9355,000.  Do  they  pay  that  amount  of  duty  on 
the  salt  put  on  the  modicum  of  fish  whidi  they 
export  ?  Why,  it  is  about  the  enth?e  amount  of 
the  whole  salt  tax  paid  by  the  whole  United 
States !  and  to  justify  their  right  to  it,  they 
must  consume  on  the  exported  part  of  their 
fish  the  whole  quantity  ci  foreign  salt  now  im- 
ported into  the  United  States — leaving  not  a 
handful  to  be  used  by  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  by  themselves  on  that  part  of  their  fish 
which  is  consumed  at  home — and  which  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  exported  part  This 
shows  the  enormity  of  the  abuse,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  salt  tax  now  goes  to  a  fbw 
thousand  fishermen;  and  if  this  compromise 
act  is  not  corrected,  that  whole  amount,  after 
1842,  will  not  be  sufBcient  to  pay  this  small 

*  About Ibar ud ft ^ntrtar  mflUoai  taken  rfnot;  and  ilfll 


class — not  equal  in  number  to  the  ftrmers  in  a 
common  Kentucky  county;  and  other  money 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  I  have  often  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  evil,  and  render  a  great 
service  to  the  country,  by  repealing  in  Mo  the 
tax  and  all  the  bounties  and  allowances  erected 
upon  it.  At  present  I  only  propose,  and  that 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success,  to  correct 
a  part  of  the  abuse,  by  reducing  the  payments 
to  the  fishermen  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  salt :  but  the  true  remedy  is  the 
one  applied  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion—total repeal  of  both. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

EXPSNDrrUBSS  OF  THE  OOYEBNMBHT. 

At  no  point  does  the  working  of  the  govern- 
ment more  seriously  claim  the  attention  of 
statesmen  than  at  that  of  its  expenses.  It  is 
the  tendency,  of  all  governments  to  increase 
their  expenses,  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  all 
statesmen  to  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of 
a  judicious  economy.  This  obligation  was  felt 
as  a  duty  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history, 
and  the  doctrine  of  economy  became  a  principle 
in  the  political  fiuth  of  the  party,  which,  whether 
called  Republican  as  formerly,  or  Democratic  as 
now,  is  still  the  same,  and  was  incorporated  in 
its  creed.  Mr.  Jefierson  largely  rested  Uw 
character  of  his  administration  upon  it;  and 
deservedly :  for  even  in  the  last  year  of  his 
administration,  and  after  the  enlargement  of 
our  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana^ 
the  expenses  of  the  government  were  but  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  At  the  end 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  sixteen  years 
later,  they  had  risen  to  about  seven  millions ; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren's  (six- 
teen years  more),  they  had  risen  to  about  thir- 
teen millions.  At  the  same  time,  at  each  of 
these  epochs,  and  in  fact,  in  every  year  c^  every 
administration,  there  were  payments  firom  the 
Treasury  for  extraordinary  or  temporary  ob- 
jects, often  far  exceeding  in  amount  the  regular 
governmental  expenses.  Thus,  in  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  wh<^  outlay  frtnn  the 
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TreaBury,  was  aboat  twelve  millions  and  a  half ; 
of  which  eight  millions  went  to  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
about  one  million  to  other  extra  objects.  And 
in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  whole  pay- 
ments were  about  thirty-two  miUions  of  dollars, 
of  which  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  went  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  public  debt ;  and  above  eight 
millions  more  to  other  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary objects.  Towards  the  dose  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  this  aggregate  of  outlay 
for  all  objects  had  risen  to  about  thirty-seven 
millions,  which  the  opposition  called  thirty- 
nine;  and  presenting  this  gross  sum  as  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  government,  made  a  great 
outcry  agiunst  the  extravagance  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  people,  not  understanding  the 
subject,  were  seriously  impressed  with  the  force 
and  truth  of  that  accusation,  while  the  real  ex- 
penses were  but  about  the  one-third  of  that  sum. 
To  present  this  result  in  a  plain  and  authentic 
form,  the  author  of  this  View  obtained  a  call 
upon  the  Secretary  for  the  different  payments, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  from  the  Treasury 
for  a  series  of  years,  in  which  the  payments 
would  be  placed  under  three  heads^the  ordi- 
nary, the  extraordinary,  and  the  public  debt — 
specifying  the  items  of  each ;  and  extending 
from  Monroe's  time  (admitted  to  be  economi- 
cal),  to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  charged  with  extrava- 
gance. This  return  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
divided  into  three  colunms,  with  specifications, 
as  required ;  and  though  obtained  for  a  tempo- 
rary and  transient  purpose,  it  possesses  a  per- 
manent interest  as  giving  a  complete  view  of  the 
financial  working  of  the  government,  and  fixing 
points  of  comparison  in  the  progress  of  expeudi- 
tore— very  proper  to  be  looked  back  upon  by 
those  who  would  hold  the  government  to  some 
degree  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  public 
money.  There  has  been  no  such  examination 
since  the  year  1840:  there  would  seem  to  be 
room  for  it  now  (1855),  when  the  aggregate  of 
^ropriations  exceed  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A  deduction  for  extraordinaries  would 
largely  reduce  that  aggregate,  but  still  leave 
enough  behmd  to  astound  the  lovers  <^  economy. 
Three  branches  of  expenditure  alone,  each  with- 
in itself^  exceeds  by  upwards  of  four  to  one,  the 
whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  upwards  of 
double  of  such  expense  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Mon- 


roe; and  some  millions  more  than  the  same 
aggregate  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
These  three  branches  are,  L  The  civil,  diplo- 
matic, and  miscellaneous,  $17,265,929  and  50 
cents.  2.  The  naval  service  (without  the  pen- 
sions and  "< reserved''  list),  $15,012,091  and  53 
cents.  3.  The  army,  fortificaticms,  military 
academy  (without  the  pensions),  $12,571,496 
and  64  cents.  These  three  bnnches  of  exp^idi- 
ture  alone  would  amount  to  about  forty-five  * 
millions  of  dollars — to  which  twenty-six  mil- 
lions more  are  to  be  added.  The  dormant  spirit 
of  economy— hoped  to  be  only  dormant,  not 
dead— should  wake  up  at  this  exhibition  of  the 
public  expenditure :  and  it  is  with  that  view— 
with  the  view  of  engaging  the  attention  of  some 
economical  members  of  Congress,  that  the  ex- 
hilnt  is  now  made — ^that  this  chapter  is  writ- 
ten—and some  regard  invoked  fbr  the  subjeet 
of  which  it  treats.  The  evUs  of  extravagance 
in  the  government  are  great  Besides  the  bur- 
den upon  the  peojde,  it  leads  to  corruption  hi 
the  government,  and  to  a  janissary  horde  oi 
ofSce  hinders  to  live  upon  the  people  while  pol- 
luting their  elections  and  legislation,  and  poison- 
ing the  fountains  ci  public  information  in  mould- 
ing public  opinion  to  their  own  purposes.  More 
than  that  It  is  the  true  source  of  the  just  di»- 
oont^it  <^  the  Southern  States,  and  must  aggra- 
vate more  and  more  the  deep-seated  complunt 
against  the  unnecessary  levy  of  revenue  upon 
the  industry  of  one  half  of  the  Union  to  be 
chiefiy  expended  in  the  other.  That  complaint 
was  great  enou^  to  endanger  the  Union  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  levy  and  expenditure 
was  thirty  odd  millions :  it  is  now  seven^  odd ! 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  opmion  of  this  writer, 
that  a  practical  man,  acquainted  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  federal  government  was  created, 
and  fimoiliar  with  its  financial  working  from  the 
time  its  fitthers  put  it  into  operation,  could  take 
his  pen  and  cross  out  nearly  the  one  half  of 
these  seventy  odd  millions,  and  leave  the  govern- 
ment in  full  vig(Nr  for  all  its  proper  objects,  and 
more  pure,  by  reducing  the  number  of  those 
who  live  upon  the  substance  of  the  people.  To 
complete  tiie  effect  of  this  chapter,  some  extracts 
are  given  in  the  ensuing  one,  from  the  speech 
made  in  1840,  upon  the  expenditures  of  the 
government,  as  presenting  practical  views  upon 
a  subject  <^  permanent  interest,  and  more  wor- 
thy of  examination  now  than  then. 
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CHAPTER   LVI. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  COMPAEATIVE 
AND  PROOBESSIYE,  AND,S£PABATED  FBOM  EX- 
TBAOBDINABIES. 

Mr.  Benton  moTed  to  print  an  extra  number 
of  these  tabular  statements  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  proposed  to  give 
his  reasons  for  the  motion,  and  for  that  purpose, 
asked  that  the  papers  should  be  sent  to  him 
(which  was  done) ;  and  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  saj 
that  his  object  was  to  spread  before  the  country, 
in  an  authentic  form,  the  full  view  of  all  the 
government  expenses  for  a  series  of  years  past^ 
going  back  as  fiir  as  Mr.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion; and  thereby  enabling  every  citizen,  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  see  the  actual,  the 
comparative,  and  the  classified  expenditures  of 
the  government  for  the  whole  period.  This 
proceeding  had  become  necessary,  Mr.  B.  said, 
from  the  systematic  efforts  made  for  some  years 
past,  to  impress  the  country  with  the  belief  that 
the  expenditures  had  increased  threefold  in  the 
last  twelve  years — ^that  they  had  risen  from 
thirteen  to  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
that  this  enormous  increase  was  the  effect  of 
the  extravagance,  of  the  corruption,  and  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  administrations  which  had 
succeeded  those  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
These  two  latter  administrations  were  held  up 
as  the  models  of  economy ;  those  of  Mr.  Van 
Buien  and  General  Jackson  were  stigmatized  as 
mcmsters  of  extravagance ;  and  tables  of  figures 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  color  to  the  charac- 
ters attributed  to  each.  These  systematic  efforts 
— this  reiterated  assertion,  made  on  this  fioor, 
of  thirteen  millions  increased  to  thirty-mine — 
and  the  efiect  which  such  statements  must  have 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  see  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  was  expended, 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  B.)}  to  require  some  more 
formal  and  authentic  refutation  than  any  one 
individual  could  give — something  more  impos- 
ing than  the  speech  of  a  solitary  member  could 
afford.  Familiar  with  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment for  twenty  years  past — coming  into  the 
Senate  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe — remaining 
in  it  ever  since — a  firiend  to  economy  in  public 
and  in  private  life— and  closely  scrutinizing  the 


expenditures  of  the  govemm^it  during  the 
whole  time — he  (Mr.  B.)  felt  himsdf  to  be  very 
able  at  any  time  to  have  risen  in  his  place,  and 
to  have  exposed  the  delusion  of  this  thirteen 
and  thirty^ine  million  bugbear ;  and,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  it  was  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
was  disindmed  to  bandy  contradictions  on  the 
floor  of  the  S^iate  $  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  he  relied  upon  the  intelligenoe  of  the 
country  to  set  all  right  whenever  they  obtained 
a  view  of  the  facts.  This  view  he  had  made 
himself  the  instrument  of  procuring,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  now  jnesented  it 
It  was  ready  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
American  people ;  and  he  could  wish  every  citi- 
ssen  to  have  the  picture  in  his  own  hands,  that 
he  might  contemplate  it  at  his  own  fireside,  and 
at  his  full  leisure.  He  could  wish  every  dtixoi 
to  possess  a  copy  of  this  report,  now  received 
fix>m  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
call  of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by  its  order ;  he 
could  wish  every  citizen  to  possess  one  of  these 
authentic  copies,  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the 
American  Senate;  but  that  vras  imposable; 
and,  limiting  his  action  to  what  was  possible^ 
he  would  propose  to  print  such  number  of  extra 
copies  as  would  enable  some  to  readi  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  B.  then  opened  the  tables,  and  eiqplained 
their  character  and  oontent&  The  first  oue 
(marked  A)  consisted  of  three  columns,  and  ex- 
hibited the  aggregate,  and  the  classified  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  from  the  year  1824 
to  1839,  inclusive ;  the  second  one  (marked  B) 
contained  the  detailed  statement  of  the  pay- 
ments annually  made  on  account  of  all  Usapo- 
rary  or  extraordinary  objects,  including  the 
public  debt,  for  the  same  period.  The  seoood 
taUe  was  explanatory  of  the  third  column  of 
the  first  one ;  and  the  two,  taken  together, 
would  enable  every  citizen  to  see  the  actual  ex- 
penditures, and  the  comparative  expenditures, 
of  the  government  for  the  whole  period  whidi 
he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  B.  then  examined  the  actual  and  the 
comparative  expenses  of  two  of  the  years,  taken 
fh>m  the  two  contrasted  periods  refi^ned  to^ 
and  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
results  which  the  comparison  would  exhibit 
He  took  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  years  men- 
tioned in  the  tables— the  years  1824  and  1839 
I — and  began  with  the  first  item  in  the  first 
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This  showed  the  aggregsto  ezpendi- 
tures  for  ererj  olject  for  the  year  1824^  to  haye 
been  931,898,538  47--Terjr  near  thbty-tiro  mil- 
hoBS  <tf  dollars,  said  Mr.  B.,  and  If  stated  akme^ 
and  without  expbnatioii,  yerj  oapahk  of  aston- 
uhxDg  the  paUk)  of  tmpnmng  QpoQ  the  igno- 
rant^ and  of  raising  a  ay  i^ainst  the  dreadful 
extrsraganoey  the  comqition,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.  Taken 
hj  itself  (and  indiqMitably  tme  it  is  in  itself), 
and  this  aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions 
is  very  sofficiait  to  effect  all  this  surprise  and 
indignation  in  the  puUic  mind;  hut^  passing  on 
to  the  second  column  to  see  what  were  the  ex- 
penditures, indeycaident  of  the  public  debt^  and 
this  hifp  aggregate  will  be  found  to  be  reduced 
more  than  one  half;  it  sinks  to  $15,330,144  71. 
Thk  is  a  heavy  deduction;  but  it  is  not  alL 
Passing  on  to  the  third  column,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government  for 
permanfflit  and  ordinary  olgects,  independent 
of  the  temporary  and  extraordinary  ones,  for 
this  same  year,  were  only  $7,107,892  05 ;  be- 
ing  leas  than  the  one-fourth  part  of  the  aggpre- 
gate  of  near  thirty-two  miUi^ms.  This  looks 
quite  reasonable,  and  goes  to  towards  relieving 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration  from  the  imputa- 
tion to  idiich  a  view  of  the  aggr^^ate  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  would  have  subjected  it 
Bsi,  to  make  it  entirely  satisfiustory,  and  to 
cnaUe  every  citisen  to  understand  the  impor- 
tant point  of  the  government  expenditures—a 
point  on  whidi  the  citizens  <tf  a  firee  and  repre- 
sentative gorenunent  should  be  always  well 
informed — to  attain  this  ftill  satisfaction,  let  us 
pass  oo  to  the  second  table  (marked  B),  and  fix 
oar  eyes  on  its  first  column,  under  the  year 
1824.  We  shall  there  find  every  temporary 
and  extraordiiiaiy  otject^  and  the  amount  paid 
on  aooovnt  of  it,  the  deduction  of  which  reduced 
an  aggr^ate  of  near  thirty-two  millions  to  a 
fraction  over  seven  millions.  We  shall  there 
find  the  ejq>lanation  of  the  diffisrence  between 
the  first  and  third  columns.  The  first  item  is 
the  sum  of  $16,568,393  76,  paid  on  account  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt 
The  second  is  the  sum  of  $4,891,386  56,  paid 
to  merchants  A>r  indemnities  under  the  treaty 
with  Spain  of  1819,  by  which  we  acquired 
Fk>nda.  And  so  on  through  mne  minor  items, 
amounting  in  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  public 
dM,  to  about  eig^t  millious  and  a  quarter. 


This  total  added  to  the  sum  paid  on  account  of 
the  public  debt^  makes  dose  upon  twenty-five 
ynilliona  of  doUsTs ;  and  this,  deducted  from  tho 
aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions,  leaves  a 
fraction  over  seven  millions  for  the  real  ex- 
penses of  the  government— the  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses —during  the  h»t  year  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration. 

This  is  certainly  a  satisfiKjtqry  result  It  ex- 
empts the  administration  of  that  period  fitmi 
the  imputation  of  extravagance,  which  the  un- 
explained exhibition  of  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures might  have  drawn  upon  it  in  the  minds 
of  uninformed  persons.  It  clears  that  adminis- 
tration {torn  all  blame.  It  must  be  satis&ct<»y 
to  every  candid  mind.  And  now  let  us  aj^y 
the  test  of  the  same  examination  to  some  year 
of  the  present  administration,  now  so  inconti- 
nentiy  charged  with  ruinous  extravagance.  Let 
us  see  how  the  same  rule  will  work  when  vp- 
plied  to  the  present  period ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, let  us  take  the  het  year  in  the  table,  that 
of  1839.  Let  others  take  any  year  that  they 
I^ease,  or  as  many  as  they  please :  I  take  one, 
because  I  only  propose  to  give  an  example ; 
and  I  take  the  last  one  in  the  table,  because  it 
is  the  last  Let  us  proceed  with  this  examina- 
tion, and  see  what  the  results,  actual  and  com- 
parative, will  be. 

Commencing  vrith  the  aggregate  payments 
from  the  Treasury  for  all  objects,  Mr.  B.  said 
it  would  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  in  the  first  table,  that  they  amounted 
to  $37,129,396  80;  passing  to  the  second  col- 
umn, and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  $25,982,797  75 ;  and  passing  to  the 
third,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  latter  sum 
was  itself  reduced  to  $13,525,800  18 ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  second  table,  under  the  year  1839, 
and  it  would  be  seen  how  this  aggregate  of 
thirty-seven  miUions  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
and  a  halfl  It  was  a  great  reduction ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  two-thirds  fh>m  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  out ;  and  left  for  the  proper  ex- 
penses of  the  government— its  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses — an  inconceivably  small 
sum  lor  a  great  nation  of  seventeen  millions 
of  souls,  covering  an  immense  extent  of  territo- 
ry, and  acting  a  part  among  the  great  powers 
dT  the  world.  To  trace  this  reduction— to  show 
the  reasons  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  third  columns,  Mr.  B.  would  follow  the 
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same  process  which  he  had  porsued  in  explain- 
ing the  expenditures  of  the  year  1824,  and  ask 
for  nothing  in  one  case  which  had  not  been 
granted  in  the  other. 

1.  The  first  item  to  be  deducted  from  the 
thirty-seven  million  aggregate,  was  the  sum  of 
911,146.599  05,  paid  on  account  of  the  public 
debt  He  repeated,  on  account  of  the  public 
debt ;  for  it  was  paid  in  redemption  of  Tr^iisury 
notes ;  and  these  Treasury  notes  were  so  much 
debt  incurred  to  supply  the  place  of  the  revenue 
deposited  with  the  States,  in  1836,  or  shut  up 
in  banks  during  the  suspension  of  1837,  or  due 
from  merchants,  to  whom  indulgence  had  been 
granted.  To  supply  the  place  of  these  unattam- 
able  funds,  the  government  went  in  debt  by 
issuing  Treasury  notes ;  but  fluthfhl  to  the  sen- 
timent which  abhorred  a  national  debt,  it  paid 
off  the  debt  ahnost  as  &st  as  it  contracted  it. 
Above  eleven  millions  of  this  debt  was  paid  in 
1839,  amounting  to  almost  the  one-third  part 
of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  that  year ;  and 
thus,  nearly  the  one-third  part  of  the  sum  which 
is  charged  upon  the  administration  as  extrava- 
gance and  corruption,  was  a  mere  payment  of 
debt ! — a  mere  payment  of  Treasury  notes 
which  we  had  issued  to  supply  the  place  of  our 
misplaced  and  captured  revenue— our  three  m- 
stdments  of  ten  millions  cash  presented  to  the 
States  under  the  fisJse  and  fraudulent  name  of  a 
deposit,  and  our  revenue  of  1837  ci^ured  by 
the  banks  when  they  shut  their  doors  upon 
their  creditors.  The  glorious  administration 
of  President  Jackson  left  the  country  fr«e  from 
public  debt :  its  worthy  successor  will  do  the 
same. 

Removal  of  Indians  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  extinction  of  their  titles, 
and  numerous  smaller  items,  all  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table,  amount  to  about 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  more;  and  these 
added  to  the  payments  on  the  public  debt,  the 
remainder  is  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  is  but  about  the  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
expenditure — ^to  be  precise,  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions and  a  half 

With  this  view  of  the  tabular  statements  Mr. 
B.  closed  the  examination  of  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure, and  stated  the  results  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  thirty-seven  million  aggregate  in 
1839,  like  that  6f  the  thirty-two  million  aggre- 
gate in  1824,  to  about  one-third  of  its  amount 


The  veiy  first  item,  that  of  the  payment  of  pub- 
lic debt  in  the  redemption  of  Treasury  notes, 
reduced  it  eleven  millions  of  dollars :  it  sunk  it 
from  thirty-seven  millions  to  twenty-six.  The 
other  eighteen  items  amounted  to  $12,656,977, 
and  reduced  the  twenty-six  millions  to  thirteen 
and  a  half.  Here  then  is  a  result  which  is  at- 
tained by  the  same  process  which  applies  to  the 
year  1824,  and  to  every  other  year,  and  which 
is  right  in  itself ;  and  which  must  put  to  fli^ 
and  to  shame  all  the  attempts  to  excite  the 
country  with  this  bugbear  story  of  extrava- 
gance. In  the  first  place  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures have  not  increased  threefold  in  fifreeo 
years ;  they  have  not  risen  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-nine  millions,  as  incontinently  asserted 
by  the  opposition ;  but  from  thirty-two  millioiis 
:to  thirty-seven  or  thirty-nine.  And  how  have 
they  risen  ?  By  paying  last  year  eleven  mil- 
lions for  Treasury  notes,  and  more  than  twelve 
millions  for  Indian  lands,  and  wars,  removals 
of  Indians,  and  increase  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  other  items  as  enumerated.  The  result  is 
a  residuum  of  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  for 
the  real  expenses  of  the  government  i  a  sura 
one  and  a  half  millions  short  of  what  gentlemen 
proclaim  would  be  an  economical  expenditure. 
They  all  say  that  fifteen  millions  would  be  an 
economical  expenditure ;  very  well !  here  it 
thirteen  and  a  half !  whidi  is  a  million  and  a 
half  short  of  that  mark. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

DEATH  OF  MS.  JU8TI0B  BABBOUB  OF  THE  SV> 
PBEME  COUBT,  AND  APPOINTMEMT  OF  PETER 
V.  DANIEL,  ESO,  IN  HIS  PLACE. 

Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  was  a  representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Yiiginia  when  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1820.  I  had 
the  advantage — (for  advantage  I  truly  deemed 
it  for  a  young  member) — ^to  be  in  habitual  so- 
ciety with  such  a  man— one  of  the  same  mess 
with  him  the  first  session  of  my  service.  Nor 
was  it  accidental,  but  sought  for  on  my  part. 
It  was  a  talented  mess — among  others  the  bril- 
liant orator,  William  Pinkney  of  Maryland ; 
and  the  eloquent  James  Barbour,  of  the  Senate, 
brother  to  the  representative :  their  cousin,  the 
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lepreeratatiye  John  S.  Btfboor,  equal  to  either 
m  the  endowments  of  the  mind :  Floyd  of  Vir- 
ginia :  Trimhle  and  Clay  of  Kentucky.  I  knew 
the  advantage  of  such  association — and  cher- 
ished it.  From  that  time  I  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  during  the  twenty-one 
winters  which  his  duties,  either  as  representa- 
tire  in  Congress,  or  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  required  him  to  be  at  Washington.  He 
was  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  re- 
public— modest,  Tirtuous,  pure :  artless  as  a 
child :  full  of  domestic  affections :  patriotic  : 
filially  deroted  to  Virginia  as  his  mother  State, 
and  a  Mend  to  the  Union  from  conviction  and 
sentiment.  He  had  a  dear  mind — a  close,  log- 
ical and  effective  method  of  speaking— copious 
without  diffusion ;  and,  always  speaking  to  the 
subject,  both  with  knowledge  and  sincerity,  he 
was  always  listened  to  with  favor.  He  was 
some  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  ap- 
,  pointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Van  Buren  in  1837,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Justice  Duval,  resigned.  He  had  the  death 
which  knows  no  pain,  and  whidi,  to  the  body, 
is  sleep  without  waking.  He  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  had  done  his  part  the  night  before 
in  one  of  the  ccmferenoes  which  the  labors  of 
the  Supreme  Bench  impose  almost  nightiy  on 
the  learned  judges.  In  the  morning  he  was 
supposed  by  his  servant  to  be  sleeping  late,  and, 
finally  going  to  his  bedside,  found  him  dead — 
the  ftoe  all  serene  and  composed,  not  a  feature 
or  muscle  disturbed,  the  body  and  limbs  in 
their  easy  natural  posture.  It  was  evident 
that  the  machinery  of  life  had  stopped  of  itself 
and  without  a  shock.  Ossification  of  the  heart 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Supreme  Bench  by  Peter  V. 
Danie],  Esq.,  of  the  same  State,  dso  appointed 
hy  Mr.  Van  Buren — one  in  the  first,  the  other 
in  the  last  days  of  his  administration. 

A  beautiful  instance  in  Mr.  Barbour  of  self- 
demal,  and  of  fidelity  to  party  and  to  personal 
friendship,  and  regard  fer  honor  and  decorum, 
occurred  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  in  tiie  Senate :  the  time  for 
his  re-election  came  round :  he  had  some  per- 
sonal enemies  in  his  own  party,  who,  joined  to 
the  whig  party,  could  defeat  him :  and  it  was  a 
high  object  with  the  admmistration  at  Wash- 
ington (that  of  Mr.  Adams),  to  have  him  de- 


feated. The  disaffected  and  the  opposition  com- 
bined togetiier,  counted  their  numbers,  ascer- 
tained their  strength,  and  saw  that  they  could 
dispose  of  the  election;  but  only  in  fevor  of 
some  one  of  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Randolph. 
They  offered  the  place  to  Mr.  Barbour.  It  wai 
the  natural  ascent  fai  the  gradation  of  his  ap- 
pointments ;  and  he  desired  it ;  and,  it  may  be 
said,  the  place  desired  him :  for  he  was  a  man  to 
adorn  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
honor  forbid ;  for  with  him  Bums's  line  was  a 
law  of  his  nature :  Where  you  feel  your  honor 
grip,  let  that  stiU  he  your  border.  He  was  the 
personal  and  political  friend  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  would  not  be  used  against  him ;  and  sent  an 
answer  to  the  combined  parties  which  put  an 
end  to  their  solidtations.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  then 
governor  of  the  State,  and  standing  in  the  same 
relation  with  Mr.  Barbour  to  Mr.  Randolph,  was 
then  offered  the  pAce :  and  took  it.  It  was  his 
first  step  in  the  road  to  the  whig  camp ;  where 
he  arrived  eventually— and  bdged,  until  elected 
out  of  it  into  the  vice-presidential  chair. 

Judge  Barbour  was  a  Virginia  country  gen- 
tleman, after  the  most  perfect  model  of  that 
moet  respectable  class — living  on  his  ample 
estate,  baronially,  with  his  family,  his  slaves, 
his  flocks  and  herds — all  well  cared  for  by  him- 
self and  happy  in  his  care.  A  farmer  by  posi- 
tion, a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  politician  of 
course— dividing  his  time  between  his  estate, 
his  library,  his  pr<^ss8k>nal,  and  his  public  du- 
ties—scrupulously attentive  to  his  duties  in  all : 
and  strict  in  that  school  of  politics  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  John  Taylor  of 
Caroline,  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Macon,  and  others, 
were  the  great  exemplars.  A  friend  to  order 
and  ec(momy  in  his  private  life,  he  carried  the 
same  noble  qualities  into  his  public  stations, 
and  did  his  part  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment vrith  the  simplicity  and  purity  which  its 
founders  intended  for  it. 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Van  Bursn  was  the  democratic  candidate. 
His  administration  had  been  so  acceptable  to 
his  party,  that  his  nomination  in  a  convention 
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was  a  matter  of  fonn,  gone  through  aocording 
to  custom,  but  the  result  commanded  by  the 
party  in  the  different  States  in  appointing  their 
delegates.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  actual 
Vice-President,  was  also  nominated  for  re-elec- 
tion ;  and  both  nominations  were  made  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  the  people  who  sent  the 
delegates.  On  the  part  of  the  whigs  the  same 
nominations  were  made  as  in  the  election  of 
1836 — General  WilHam  Henry  Harrison  of 
Ohio,  for  President;  and  Mr.  John  Tyler  of 
Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  The  leading  states- 
men of  the  whig  party  were  again  passed  by  to 
make  room  for  a  candidate  more  sure  of  being 
elected.  The  success  of  General  Jackson  had 
turned  the  attention  of  those  who  managed  the 
presidential  nominations  to  military  men,  and  an 
^  odor  of  gunpowder  "  was  considered  a  sufficient 
attraction  to  rally  the  masses,  without  the  ciyil 
qualifications,  or  the  actual  military  fiune  which 
General  Jackson  possessed.  Ayailability,  to 
use  their  own  jargon,  was  the  only  ability 
which  these  managers  asked — that  is,  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and  for  their 
own  advancement,  relying  on  themselves  to  ad- 
minister the  government  Mr.  Clay,  the  prom- 
inent man,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  the  par- 
ty, was  not  deemed  available ;  and  it  was  deter^ 
mined  to  set  him  aside.  How  to  do  it  was  the 
question.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  power 
and  spirit  to  be  rudely  thrust  aside.  Gentle, 
and  respectftil  means  were  necessary  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  was 
concertedly  importuned  to  withdraw  fh>m  the 
canvass.  He  would  not  do  so,  but  wrote  a  let- 
ter submitting  himself  to  the  will  of  the  ccm- 
vention.  When  be  did  so  he  certainly  eiq)eoted 
an  open  dedsion — a  vote  in  open  convention — 
every  delegate  acting  responsibly,  and  according 
to  the  will  of  his  constituents.  Not  so  the  hcL 
He  submitted  himself  to  the  convention:  the 
convention  delivered  him  to  a  committee :  the 
committee  disposed  of  him  in  a  back  chamber. 
It  devised  a  process  for  getting  at  a  result, 
which  is  a  curiosity  in  the  chapter  of  ingenious 
inventions — ^which  is  a  study  for  the  complica- 
tion of  its  machinery — a  model  contrivance  of 
the  few  to  govern  many — a  secure  way  to  pro- 
duce an  intended  result  without  showing  the 
design,  and  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  to 
show  what  was  done :  and  of  whidi  none  but 


itself  can  be  its  own  delineator :  and,  tharefon^ 
here  it  is : 

^  OnZered  That  the  delegates  ftom  each  State 
be  requested  to  assemble  as  a  del^;ation,  and 
appoint  a  committer  not  exceeding  three  in 
number,  to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of 
such  delegation,  and  communicate  the  same  to 
the  assembled  committees  of  all  the  delegationa, 
to  be  by  them  respectively  reported  to  their 
principals;  and  that  thereupon  the  del^ates 
urom  eadi  State  be  requested  to  assemble  as  a 
delegation,  and  ballot  for  candidates  for  the  • 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  to  commit  the  ballot  designating 
the  votes  of  each  candidate,  and  by  whom  g^ven, 
to  its  committee ;  and  thereupon  all  the  comr 
mittees  shall  assemble  and  compare  the  several 
ballots,  and  report  the  result  c^  the  same  t» 
their  several  delegations,  together  with  such 
facts  as  may  bear  upon  the  nomination;  and 
said  delegation  shall  forthwith  re-assemble  and 
ballot  again  for  candidates  for  the  above  offices^ 
and  agtdn  commit  the  result  to  the  above  com- 
mitted and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majori^ 
of  the  ballots  are  for  any  one  man  for  can£> 
date  for  President,  sud  committee  shall  report 
the  result  to  the  convention  fo)r  its  con«diaa- 
tion ;  but  if  there  shall  be  no  such  miuorit^, 
then  the  delegations  shaU  repeat  the  ballotiu 
until  such  a  minority  shall  be  obtained,  and 
then  report  the  same  to  the  convention  for  its 
consideration.  That  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
each  delegation  shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of 
that  State;  and  each  State  represented  here 
shall  vote  its  full  electoral  vote  by  such  del^gir 
tion  in  the  committee." 

As  this  View  of  the  Thirty  Years  is  intended 
to  show  the  working  oi  our  political  systoi^ 
and  how  things  were  done  still  more  than  wkti 
was  done ;  and  as  the  election  d  chief  magis- 
trate is  the  highest  part  of  that  working ;  and 
as  the  party  nominati<m  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date is  the  election  of  that  candidate  00  Ikr  as 
the  party  is  concerned :  in  all  these  pomts  of 
view,  the  device  of  this  resolution  becomes  his- 
torical, and  commends  itself  to  the  conmieiit*> 
tors  up(Hi  our  constitutioB.  The  people  are  to 
elect  the  President  Here  is  a  process  through 
multiplied  flltrations  by  whidi  the  popolar  sen- 
timent is  to  be  deduced  from  the  masses,  ooUeoted 
in  little  streams,  then  united  in  one  swelling  car- 
rent,  and  poured  into  the  hall  of  the  convenftioii 
— no  one  seeing  the  source^  ar  course  of  anj 
one  c^  the  streams.  Algetok  and  akhemy 
must  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to  woik 
out  a  quotient  from  such  a  combination  of  mpm 
and  symbols.    But  it  was  done.    Those  1^ 
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set  the  sum  could  work  it :  tad  the  qootieiit 
was  political  death  to  Mr.  Clay.  The  result 
produced  was— for  Qeneral  Soott,  16  rotes: 
for  Mr.  Clay,  90  votes :  for  General  Harrison, 
148  TOtes.  And  as  the  law  of  these  conventions 
swallows  up  all  nimorities  in  an  ascertained 
majority,  so  the  majority  for  €kneral  Harrison 
swallowed  up  the  106  votes  given  to  Mr.  Clay 
and  General  Scott,  made  them  count  for  the 
victor,  presenting  him  as  the  unanimity  can- 
didate of  the  convention,  and  the  defeated  can- 
^Kdate  and  all  their  fri^ds  hound  to  join  in 
his  support.  And  in  this  way  the  election  of 
1840  was  effected!  a  process  certainly  not 
within  the  purview  of  those  framers  of  the 
constitution,  who  supposed  they  were  giving  to 
a  nation  the  choice  of  its  own  chief  ma^strate. 
From  the  heginning  it  had  heen  Ibreseen  that 
there  was  to  be  an  embittered  contest — the  se- 
verest ever  known  in  our  country.  Two  powers 
were  in  the  field  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  each 
strong  within  itself  and  truly  fbrmidable  ^dien 
united — the  whole  whig  party,  and  the  large 
league  of  suspended  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States — now  criminal  as  well  as 
liankrupt,  and  making  its  last  struggle  for  a 
new  national  charter  in  the  effort  to  elect  a 
President  firiendly  to  it  In  elections  as  in  war 
money  is  the  sinew  of  the  contest,  and  the 
broken  and  suspended  banks  were  in  a  condi- 
tion, and  a  temper,  to  ftimish  that  sinew  with- 
out stint  By  mutual  support  they  were  able 
to  make  their  notes  pass  as  money ;  and,  not 
being  subject  to  redemption,  it  could  be  fur- 
nished witilioufe  restrunt,  and  with  all  the  good 
win  of  a  self-imterest  in  putting  down  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  whose  hard-money  policy,  and  in- 
dependent treasory  scheme,  presented  it  as  an 
enemy  to  paper  money  and  delinquent  banks. 
The  influence  of  this  moneyed  power  over  its 
debtors,  over  presses^  over  travelling  agents, 
WIS  enormous,  and  exerted  to  the  uttermost, 
nd  in  amounts  of  money  almost  &bulous ;  and 
in  ways  not  dreamed  <^.  The  mode  of  operat- 
hig  divided  itself  into  two  general  dasses,  one 
ooerciv»— Addresaed  to  the  business  pursuits 
nd  personal  interests  of  the  community :  the 
other  seductive,  and  addressed  to  its  passions. 
The  phrases  ghren  out  in  Ocmgress  against  the 
flnaiQial  policy  of  the  administratum  became 
texts  to  speak  upon,  and  hints  to  act  upon. 
Oarying  out  the  idea  that  the  r^^leetion  of 


Mr.  Van  Baiem  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
downfidl  of  all  prices,  the  ruin  of  all  industry, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  labor,  the  new8piq>ers 
in  all  the  trading  districts  b^an  to  abound 
with  such  advertisements  as  these :  ^  The  nUn 
scriber  will  jxaf  tix  doUars  a  barrel  for  flour 
if  Harrison  is  elected,  and  three  dollars  if 
Van  Buren  is?^  "  The  subscriber  vill  payflve 
dollars  a  hundred  for  pork  if  Harrison  is 
elected,  and  two  and  a  half  if  Van  Buren  is." 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  mar- 
ketable articles,  and  through  the  different  kinds 
of  labor :  and  these  advertisements  were  signed 
by  respectable  men,  large  dealers  in  the  arti- 
cles mentioned,  and  well  able  to  fix  the  market 
price  for  them.  In  this  way  the  result  of  the 
election  was  brought  to  bear  ooercively  upon 
the  businees,  the  proipextj,  and  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  people.  The  chws  of  induce- 
ments addressed  to  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  people  were  such  as  history  blushes 
to  record.  Log-cabins,  coonskins,  and  hard 
dder  were  taken  as  symbols  of  the  party,  and 
to  show  its  identification  with  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  the  people :  and  these  cabins  were 
actually  raised  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
richest  cities,  ornamented  with  coonskins  alter 
the  ftshion  of  firontier  huts,  and  dder  drank  in 
them  out  of  gourds  in  the  public  meetings 
which  gathered  about  them:  and  the  virtues 
of  these  cabins,  these  skins,  and  this  cider  were 
celebrated  by  travelling  and  stationary  orators. 
The  whole  country  was  put  into  commotion 
by  travelling  parties  and  public  gatherings. 
Steamboats  and  all  public  conveyances  were 
crowded  with  parties  singing  doggerel  ballads 
made  for  the  occasion,  accompanied  with  the 
music  of  drums,  fifes,  and  fiddles ;  and  indted 
by  incessant  speaking.  A  system  of  public 
gatherings  was  got  up  wluch  pervaded  every 
State,  county  and  townr-whidi  took  place  by 
day  and  by  night,  accompanied  by  every  pre- 
paration to  ezdte ;  and  many  of  which  gatiier- 
ings  were  truly  enormous  in  their  numbers — 
only  to  be  estimated  by  the  acre ;  attempts  at 
counting  or  computing  such  masses  being  out 
of  the  question.  The  largest  of  these  gather^ 
ings  took  place  at  Dayton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
.the  month  before  the  election ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it)  as  given  by  its  enthusiastic  fiiends, 
will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  that  monster  asson- 
blage,  and  of  the  myriads  oi  others  of  which  it 
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was  only  the  greatest— differing  in  degree  only, 
not  in  kind : 

"  Dayton,  the  whole  body  there  assembled  in 
convention  covered  ten  acres  by  actual  meas- 
urement! And  at  no  time  were  there  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  the  ground. 
Every  house  with  a  flag  was  a  hotel  without 
price — the  strings  of  every  door  being  out,  and 
every  latch  unfastened!  One  hundred  thou- 
sand !  It  were  useless  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  detailed  description  of  this  grand  gath- 
ering of  the  people.  We  saw  it  fkH—felt  it  all— 
and  shall  bear  to  our  graves,  live  we  yet  half  a 
century,  the  impression  it  made  upon  our  hearts. 
But  we  cannot  describe  it  No  eye  that  wit- 
nessed it,  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  another, 
even  a  faint  semblance  of  the  things  it  there 
beheld.  The  bright  and  glorious  day — ^the 
beautifVil  and  hospitable  city — the  green-clad 
and  heaven-blessed  valley — the  thousand  fl^igs, 
fluttering  in  every  breeze  and  waving  from 
erery  window — the  ten  thousand  banners  and 
badges,  with  their  appropriate  devices  and  pa- 
triotic inscriptions— and,  more  than  all,  flie 
hundred  thousand  human  hearts  beating  in  that 
dense  and  seething  mass  of  people — are  thhigs 
which  those  alone  can  properly  feel  and  appre- 
ciate, who  beheld  this  grandest  spectade  of 
time.  The  number  of  persons  present  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  variously  es- 
timated at  from  seventy-five  to  nmety  thousand. 
Coiyecture,  however,  was  put  to  rest  in  the  af- 
ternoon, at  the  speakers'  stand.  Here,  while 
the  crowd  was  compact,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
described  it,  and  during  the  speech  of  General 
Harrison,  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was 
measurea  by  three  different  dvil  engineers,  and 
allowing  to  the  square  yard  four  persons,  the 
following  results  were  arrived  at:  the  first 
made  it  77,600,  the  second  75,000,  and  the  third 
80,000.  During  the  time  of  making  three  meas- 
urements, the  numb^  of  square  yards  of  sur- 
face covered  was  continually  changing  by  pres- 
sure without  and  resistance  from  WiUiin.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  wiseacre  assistants,  have  so 
managed  currency  matters,  that  we  have  veiy 
litUo  to  do  business  with.  We  can,  therefore, 
be  away  from  home,  a  portion  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  at  home.  And  with  respect  to  our 
fiunilies,  when  we  leave  upon  a  rally,  we  take 
them  with  us  !  Our  wives  and  daughters,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  have  the  blood  of  their  revo- 
lutionary mothers  and  grandmothers  coursing 
through  their  veins.  There  is  no  man  among 
us  whose  heart  is  more  filled  and  animated 
than  theirs,  by  the  spirit  of  seventy-six.  Look 
at  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  Nashville,  who 
invited  Henry  Glaj,  the  nation's  prida  to  be 
with  them  and  theur  husbands  and  brotners  on 
the  15th  of  August !  Look  at  the  four  hundred 
at  St  Louis,  the  nine  hundred  at  the  Tippeca- 
noe battle-ground  the  five  thousand  at  Dayton ! 
What  now,  but  tne  spirit  of  seventy-six,  does 


all  this  manifest?  Ay,  and  what  tale  does  it 
all  tell?  Does  it  not  say,  that  the  wicked 
charlatanry,  and  mad  ambition,  and  selfish 
schemings,  of  the  leading  members  of  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  government,  have 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  very  sanctum  sanc- 
torum of  domestic  life  ?  Does  it  not  speak  of 
the  cheerless  hearth,  where  willing  hands  sit 
without  employment?  Does  it  not  speak  oi 
the  half-recompensed  toil  of  the  worn  laborer, 
who  finds,  now  and  then,  a  week's  hard  work, 
upon  the  scant  proceeds  of  which  he  must  sub- 
sist himself  and  his  fiunily  for  a  month  !  Does 
it  not  speak  of  empty  larders  in  the  town,  while 
the  gamers  of  the  countir  are  overflowing? 
Does  it  not  speak  c^  want  here  and  abundance 
there,  without  an^  medium  of  exchange  to 
equalize  the  disparity  ?  Does  it  not  speak  of  a 
general  disorganization  of  conventional  opera- 
tions— of  emoarrassment,  stagnation,  idleness, 
and  despondency — ^whose  ^nuJign  influences' 
have  penetrated  the  inner  temples  of  man's 
home,  and  aroused,  to  indicant  speech  and 
unusual  actioiL  her  who  is  its  peace,  its  gentle- 
ness, its  love.  Its  all  but  divimty  ?  The  truth 
is — and  it  slM>uld  be  told — ^the  women  are  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  these  movements  of  the 
people.  Look  at  their  liberal  preparations  at 
Nashville.  Look  at  their  boundless  hospitality 
at  Dayton.  Look  at  their  ardor  and  activity 
every  where.  And  last,  though  far  firom  the 
least  important  look  at  theur  presence,  in  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousands,  wherever  there  is  any 
good  to  be  done,  to  animate  and  encourage,  and 
uree  on  their  &thers,  husbands  and  brothers. 
Whence  those  six  hundred  and  forty-four  flags, 
whose  stars  and  stripes  wave  in  the  moming 
breeze,  firom  nearly  every  house-top,  as  we  en- 
ter the  beautiful  little  city  of  Dayton  ?  From 
the  hand  of  woman.  Whence  the  decorations 
of  these  porticoes  and  balconies,  that  gleam  in 
the  rising  sun,  as  we  ride  throu^  the  broad 
and  crowded  streets  ?  From  the  hand  of  wo- 
man. Whence  this  handsonje  and  proudly 
cherished  banner,  under  which  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation returned  firom  Nashville,  and  which  now 
marks  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gincmnati  dele- 
gation of  one  thousand  to  Dayton  ?  From  the 
hand  of  woman.  Whence  yon  richly  wrought 
and  surpassingly  beautiful  standud,  about 
which  cluster  the  Tippecanoe  hosts,  and  whose 

Cluotion  has  -cost  many  wedcs  of  incessant 
r?  From  the  hand  of  woman.  And  to 
come  down  to  less  poetical  but  more  substan- 
tial things,  whence  all  the  wholesome  viands 
prepared  in  the  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
flag-houses  around  us.  for  our  refreshment  and 
all  the  pallets  q>reaa  for  our  repose  ?  From 
the  hand  of  woman." 

By  arts  like  these  the  community  was  w<ffked 
up  into  a  delirium,  and  the  election  was  carried 
by  storm.  Out  of  294  electoral  votes  Mr.  Van 
Buren  received  but  60:  out  of  twenty-six  Stales 
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he  leoeiyed  the  yotes  of  only  aeyen.  He  seemed 
to  haye  heen  abandoned  by  the  people !  On  the 
contrary  he  had  been  nnprecedentedly  8ui^rt< 
ed  by  them — had  received  a  larger  popular  vote 
than  eyer  had  been  giyen  to  any  President  be- 
fore 1  and  three  hundred  and  Bizty-fi>ur  thou- 
sand yotes  more  than  he  himself  had  receiyed  at 
the  preyious  presidential  election  when  he  beat 
the  same  General  Harnson  fourteen  thousand 
yotes.  Here  was  a  startling  fact,  and  one  to 
excite  inquiry  in  the  public  mind.  How  could 
there  be  sudi  oyerwhelming  defeat  with  such 
an  enormous  increase  of  strength  on  the  de- 
feated side  ?  ^his  question  pressed  itself  upon 
ereiy  thinking  mind ;  and  it  was  impossibly  to 
gtye  it  a  solution  consistent  with  the  h<MM>r  and 
purily  of  the  electiye  firanchise.  For,  after  mak- 
ing all  allowance  for  the  greater  number  of 
voters  brought  out  on  this  occasion  than  at  the 
previous  election  by  the  extraon^nary  exertions 
now  made  to  bring  them  out,  yet  there  would 
still  be  required  a  great  number  to  make  up  the 
five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  votes  which 
Qeneral  Harrison  received  over  and  above  his 
vote  of  four  years  before.  The  belief  of  fidse 
and  firaudulent  votes  was  deep-seated,  and  in 
&ct  susceptible  of  proof  in  many  instances. 
Many  thou^t  it  ri^t,  for  the  sake  of  vindi- 
cating the  purity  of  elections,  to  institute  a 
scrutiny  into  the  votes;  but  nothing  g£  the 
kind  was  attempted,  and  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  February,  1841,  all  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted  without  objection — General  Har- 
rison found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given — and  Messrs.  Wise  and 
Gushing  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Preston  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  were  ap- 
pointed to  give  him  the  formal  notification  of 
his  election.  Hr.  Tyler  received  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes  with  him,  and  became  Vice-presi- 
dent :  Mr.  Ricliard  M.  Johnson  fell  twelve  votes 
behind  Mr.  Van  Buren,  receiving  but  48  eleo* 
toral  votes.  It  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  but  without  a  single  moral 
effect  of  victory.  The  spirit  of  the  parly  ran  as 
high  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  immedi- 
ately, and  generally,  proclaimed  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  election  of  1844. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

OONOLUSION  OF  MB.  VAN  BUBEITS  ADMINISTBA- 
TION. 

The  last  session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
was  barren  of  measures,  and  necessarily  so,  as 
being  the  last  of  an  administration  superseded 
by  the  popular  voice,  and  soon  to  expire ;  and 
therefore  restricted  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  its  existence,  to 
the  details  of  business  and  the  routine  of  service. 
But  his  administration  had  not  been  barren  of 
measures,  nor  inauspicious  to  the  harmony  of 
the  Union.  It  had  seen  great  measures  adopted, 
and  sectional  harmony  conciliated.  The  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitutional  currency,  were  illustrious  meas- 
ures, beneficial  to  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple i  and  the  benefits  of  which  will  continue  to 
be  felt  as  long  as  they  shall  be  kept,  One  of 
them  dissolved  a  meretricious  connection,  disad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  and  most  so  to  the 
one  that  should  have  sufiered  least,  and  was 
made  to  suffer  most  The  other  carried  back 
the  government  to  what  it  was  intended  to  be — 
re-established  it  as  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
Washington's  administration-Mnade  it  in  &ct  a 
hard-money  government,  ^ving  solidity  to  the 
Treasury,  and  freeing  the  government  and  the 
people  from  the  revulsioiis  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  piq;>er  systeuL  No  more  complaints  about 
the  currency  and  the  exchanges  since  that  time. 
Unexampled  prosperity  has  attended  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  government^  besides  excess  of  solid 
money  in  time  of  peace,  has  carried  on  a  foreign 
war,  three  thousand  miles  frx)m  home,  with  its 
securities  above  par  during  the  whole  time :  a 
felicitous  distinction,  never  enjoyed  by  our  coun- 
try before,  and  seldom  by  any  country  of  the 
world.  These  two  measures  constitute  an  era 
in  the  working  of  our  government,  entitled  to  a 
proud  place  in  its  history,  on  which  the  eye  of 
posterity  may  look  back  with  gratitude  and 
admiration.    . 

His  administration  was  auspicious  to  the 
general  harmony,  and  presents  a  period  of  re- 
markable exemption  from  the  sectional  bitter- 
ness which  had  so  much  afflicted  the  Union  for 
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some  years  before — snd  so  moch  more  sorelj 
since.  FaithAil  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  inaugural  address,  he  held  a  firm  and  eTen 
oourse  between  sections  and  parties,  and  passed 
through  his  term  without  oWsnoe  to  the  North  or 
the  South  on  the  subject  of  slayerj.  He  recon- 
'  died  South  Carolina  to  the  Union — ^receired  the 
support  of  her  delegation  in  Congress — saw  his 
administration  receive  the  approving  vote  of  h^ 
general  assembly — and  counted  her  vote  among 
those  which  he  received  for  the  presidency — ^the 
first  presidential  vote  which  she  had  given  in 
twelve  years.  No  President  ever  had  a  more 
difficult  time.  Two  g^ieral  suspensions  of  the 
banks— one  at  the  b^^inning,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  dose  of  his  adminis^tion— the  delin- 
quent institutions  in  both  instances  allying  them- 
adves  with  a  great  political  party-^were  power- 
fbl  enough  to  derange  and  distress  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
diaige  upon  his  administration  the  mischief 
which  themselves  created.  Meritorious  at  home, 
and  in  his  internal  policy,  his  administration  was 
equally  so  in  its  foreign  relations.  The  insurrec- 
tion m  Canada,  contemporaneous  with  his  acces- 
sion to  the  presidency,  made  a  crisis  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  dis- 
chaiged  his  hig^  duties  with  equal  firmness, 
skill,  and  success.  The  border  line  (^  the  United 
States,  for  a  thousand  miles,  was  in  commotion  to 
Join  the  insurgent  Canadians.  The  laws  of  neu^ 
trality,  the  duties  d  good  neighborhood,  our  own 
peace  (liable  to  be  endangered  by  lawless  ezpe- 
diticms  fixmi  our  shores),  all  required  him  to  re- 
press this  commoti(»L  And  fidthfblly  he  did 
80,  nsfaig  all  the  means— judicial  and  inilitary— 
which  the  laws  put  in  his  hands ;  and  successfolly 
for  tfis  maintenance  of  neutrality,  but  with  some 


personal  detriment,  losing  much  popular  fikvor  in 
the  border  States  firom  his  strenuous  roprcsaicD 
of  ud  to  a  ndghboring  people,  insniging  for 
liberty,  and  militarily  crrahed  in  the  attempt 
He  did  his  duty  towards  Great  Britun  by  pre- 
venting succor  from  going  to  her  revolted  sub- 
jects; and  when  the  scene  was  dianged,  and  her 
authorities  did  an  ii^jury  to  us  by  the  murder 
of  our  dtisens,  and  tiie  destruction  of  a  vessd 
on  our  own  shore— the  case  of  the  Caroline  at 
SchkMser— he  did  his  duty  to  the  United  States 
by  demanding  redress ;  and  when  one  of  the  al- 
leged perpetrators  was  caught  in  the  State  where 
the  outrage  had  been  committed,  he  did  his  duty 
to  that  State  by  assertfaig  her  right  to  punish 
the  infiraetion  of  her  own  laws.  And  ahhou^ 
he  did  not  obtain  the  redress  for  the  ootrage  at 
Schlosser,  yet  it  was  never  reused  to  him,  nor 
the  right  to  redress  denied,  nor  the  outrage  it- 
self a«st«m^  by  the  British  govenunent  as  kng 
as  his  administration  lasted.  Respected  at 
home,  his  admimstration  was  equally  so  abroad. 
Cordially  supported  by  his  friends  hi  Congress, 
he  was  equaJly  so  by  his  cabinet,  and  his  lead- 
ing newspaper,  the  Washington  Globe.  Meesn 
Forsyth,  Secretary  <^  State— Woodbury  of  the 
Treasury— Pdnsett  of  Wai^Panldii^  of  the 
Navy — ^Kendall  and  John  M.  Niles,  Postmas- 
ters-general—and  Butler,  Grundy  and  Gilpin, 
successive  Attorneys-general — ^were  idl  har- 
monious and  effldent  co-operators.  With  evoy 
title  to  respect,  and  to  pubOo  confidence^  be  wai 
disappointed  of  a  second  dection,  but  in  a  caa- 
vass  which  had  had  no  precedent,  and  has  had 
no  imitation;  and  in  which  an  incrcaoe  of 
364,000  votes  on  his  previous  dection,  attests 
an  increase  of  strength  whidi  fiur  means  eoidd 
not  have  overcome. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON. 


C9APTEB   LX. 

niATJGURATIOH  OT  PBESIDSNT  HABBISON:  HIS 
CABDOET-OAIX  OF  CONaBSSS-nijrD  DEATH. 

Mamcb  the  Aihy  ftt  twelve  o'dodc,  the  Seukte 
met  in  its  di«mber,  as  smnmoned  to  do  hj  the 
ntiriii^  President,  to  be  ready  for  the  mMigara- 
lioo  of  the  President  elect^  aad  the  transaction 
of  saeh  eaeentiTe  business  as  he  riionld  bring 
betee  it  The  bo^y  was  quite  fhU,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  seoetary,  Mr.  Asbnry 
THdcens;  and  libr.  King,  of  Alabama^  being 
elected  tcmporaiy  President  of  the  Senate,  ad- 
niiniwtfwd  the  oath  of  oiBoe  to  the  Yioe-presi- 
dent  eieet,  John  Tyler,  Esq.,  who  immediately 
took  the  <^air  as  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
«oeBe  in  the  chamber  was  simple  and  impressiye. 
The  seaalms  were  in  their  seats :  members  of 
the  House  hi  diairs.  The  justices  of  the  Sn- 
pffvme  Conrt^  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps 
were  in  the  front  semieircle  of  duurs,  on  the 
ioor  of  the  Senate.  Oflfteers  of  the  army  and 
Mnry  were  present— many  citiieos — and  some 
kdies.  Srery  pert  of  the  chamb^  and  galleries 
were  crowded,  and  it  required  a  rigibnt  police 
to  prereot  the  entrance  of  more  than  the  allot- 
ted nonber.  After  the  Vice-president  elect  had 
taken  his  seat,  and  delirered  to  the  Senate  over 
i  he  was  to  preside  a  weU'CODodyed,  well- 
,  and  weU-delirered  address,  ^>isropri- 
ntelj  ^*'*^  *  •tiori  pause  and  silence  ensued. 
Tte  President  deot  entered,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  seat  prepared  for  him  in  front  of  the  seo- 
reiary's  table.  The  procession  was  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  spacious  eastern  portico,  where 

Vol.  n.— 14 


seats  were  phK»d,  and  the  ceremony  <^  the  in- 
angoraticm  was  to  take  place.  An  immense 
crowd,  eztendhig  ftr  and  wide,  stood  closely 
wedged  on  the  pavem^t  and  enclosed  grounds 
in  troat  of  the  portico.  The  President  elect 
read  his  inaugural  address,  with  animation  and 
strong  Toice,  and  was  well  heard  at  a  distance. 
As  an  inaugural  address,  it  was  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principles  and  sentiments ; 
and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism  wlueh  ad- 
versaries, as  well  as  friends,  admitted  to  be 
sincere,  and  to  come  from  the  heart.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taney,  administered  the  oath  prescribed  by  ihe 
constitution :  and  the  ceremony  of  inauguration 
was  at  an  end. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber,  and  hav- 
ing recdved  a  message  from  the  President  with 
the  nominations  for  his  cabinet,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  their  consideration;  and  unanimously 
confirmed  the  whole.  They  were :  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Secretaiy  of  State ;  Thomas  Ewing,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  John  Bell,  Secretary  at 
War;  George  B.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Francis  Granger,  Postmaster-general ;  John  J. 
Crittenden,  Attomey-generaL 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  President  issued  a 
prodamatimi,  convoking  the  Congress  in  e>- 
traordinary  session  for  the  31st  day  of  May  en- 
suing. The  prodamation  followed  the  usual 
form  in  not  q>eeiiying  the  immediate,  or  direct^ 
cause  of  the  convocation.  It  merely  stated; 
"  That  sundry  and  weighty  matters,  prindpally 
growi^  out  of  die  condition  of  the  revenue  and 
finances  of  the  country,  appear  to  callfor  the 
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oonyocation  of  Congress  at  in  earlier  day  than 
its  next  annual  session,  and  thus  form  an  eztra- 
ordmary  occasion  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  two 
Houses  to  oonyene  as  soon  as  practicable." 

President  Harrison  did  not  live  to  meet  the 
Congress  which  he  had  thus  convoked.  Short 
as  the  time  was  that  he  had  fixed  for  its  meet- 
ing, his  own  time  upon  earth  was  still  shorter. 
In  the  last  days  of  March  he  was  taken  ill :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  April  he  was  dead — at  the  age 
of  69 ;  being  one  year  under  the  limit  which 
the  psalmist  fixed  for  the  term  of  manly  life. 
There  was  no  failure  of  health  or  strength  to 
indicate  sudi  an  event,  or  to  excite  apprehension 
that  he  would  not  go  through  his  term  with  the 
vigor  with  which  he  eommenoed  it  His  attack 
was  sudden,  and  evidently  fatal  ^om  the  begin- 
ning. A  public  Amend  was  given  him,  most 
numerously  attended,  and  the  body  deposited 
in  the  Congress  vault — to  wut  its  removal  to 
his  late  home  at  North  B^id,  Ohio ; — whither 
it  was  removed  in  the  summer.  He  was  a  man 
of  infinite  kindness  of  heart,  affectionate  to  the 
human  race,— of  undoubted  patriotism,  irre- 
proachable int^rity  both  in  public  and  private 
life ;  and  of  a  hospitality  of  diqK)sition  which 
received  with  equal  welcome  in  his  house  the 
humblest  and  the  most  exalted  of  the  land. 

The  public  manifestations  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  President,  were  appro- 
priate fmd  impressive,  and  co-extensive  with  the 
bounds  of  the  Union.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  respect  which  his  memory  received, 
more  felt  than  expressed,  and  more  pervading 
than  public  ceremonies:  it  was  the  regret  of  the 
nation,  without  distinction  of  party :  for  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  heart  could  lutve  feir  play, 
and  in  which  politicid  opponents  oauld  join  with 
their  adversaries  in  manifestations  of  respect 
and  sorrow.  Both  the  deceased  Psesident,  and 
the  Yioe-presidfint)  were  <^  tlie  same  party, 
elected  by  the  same  vote,  and  their  administra- 
tions expected  to  be  of  the  8ame<charactec  It 
was  a  case  in  which  no  political  calculation  could 
interfere  with  private  feeling;  and  the  national 
regret  was  oncere,  profound,  and  pervading. 
Gratifying  was  the  spectacle  to  see  a  national 
union  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  been 
80  lately  the  object  of  so  much  political  division. 
It  was  a  proof  that  there  can  be  political  opposi- 
tion without  penonal  animosity. 


General  Harrison  was  a  native  of  Yirgima, 
son  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  a  descendant  of  the  ^  regidde"  Ham- 
son  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  L 

In  the  course  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  death  of  General  Harrison— that  ses- 
sion which  convened  under  his  call— the  oppo^ 
tunity  presented  itself  to  the  author  of  this  View 
to  express  his  personal  sentiments  with  re^wct 
to  him.  President  Tyler,  in  his  message,  re- 
commended a  grant  of  money  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  President  ^  in  consideration  of  his 
expenses  in  removing  to  the  seat  of  govemmrat, 
and  the  limited  means  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind ; "  and  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the 
Senate  accordingly,  taking  one  year's  presideD- 
tial  salaiy  ($25,000)  as  the  amount  of  ibe  grant 
Deeming  Uiis  proceeding  entirely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  constitution — against  the  policy  of 
the  government — and  the  oonmienoement  of  the 
monarchical  system  of  providing  for  families^  Mr. 
Benton  thus  expressed  himself  at  the  condosioo 
of  an  argument  against  the  grant : 

"  Personally  I  was  friendly  to  General  Harri- 
son, and  that  at  a  time  whan  his  frienda  were 
not  so  numerous  as  m  his  last  days;  and  if  I 
had  needed  any  fresh  evidenoes  of  the  kindness 
of  his  heart,  I  had  them  in  his  twice  mentkming 
to  me,  during  the  short  period  of  his  presideDCf, 
that,  which  surely  I  should  never  have  men- 
tioned to  him — ^the  circumstance  of  my  friend- 
ship to  him  when  his  friends  were  fewer.  I 
would  gladly  now  do  what  would  be  kind  and 
respectful  to  his  memory— what  would  be  fibe- 
ral  and  benefidal  to  his  most  respectable  widow; 
but,  to  vote  for  this  bill!  that  I  cannot  do. 
High  considerations  of  constitutional  law  and 
public  polksy  f6ri>id  me  to  do  so,  and  command 
me  to  make  this  resistance  to  it,  that  a  maik 
may  be  made— a  stone  set  up— at  the  plaee 
where  this  new  violence  was  done  to  the  consti- 
tution—this  new  page  opened  in  the  book  of  oar 
public  expenditures;  and  this  new  departure 
taken,  which  leads  into  the  bottomless  golf  of 
civil  pensions  and  fhmily  gratuities.'' 

The  deceased  President  had  been  closely  pre- 
<5eded,  and  was  rapidly  foUowed,  by  the  deaths 
of  almost  all  his  numerous  fomily  o^  sons  and 
daughters.  A  worthy  son  survives  (John  Scott 
Harrison,  Esq.),  a  most  respectaUe  memher  of 
Oongress  ttom  Ihe  State  of  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER   LXI. 

▲0GB88ION    OF   THE  YICE-PBESIDBNT  TO   THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

The  Yioe-president  was  not  in  Washington 
when  the  President  died :  he  was  at  his  resi- 
dence in  lower  Virginia :  some  dajs  would  ne- 
oessarilj  elapse  before  he  could  arrire.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  had  not  been  impressed  with  the 
probable  &tal  termination  of  his  disease,  and 
the  consequent  propriety  of  directing  the  Vice- 
president  to  be  sent  for.  Bh  cabinet  could  not 
feel  themselyes  justified  in  taking  such  a  step 
while  the  President  liyed.  Mr.  Tyler  would 
feel  it  indelicate  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment) of  his  own  wiU,  on  hearing  the  report  of 
the  President's  iUness.  The  attending  physi- 
cians, from  the  most  proper  considerations,  held 
out  hopes  of  recoTeiy  to  near  the  last ;  but,  for 
four  days  before  the  eyent,  there  was  a  pervad- 
ing feeling  in  tbe  city  that  the  President  would 
not  Buryive  his  attack.  His  death  left  the  ex- 
ecotiye  goyemment  for  some  days  in  a  state  of 
interregnum.  There  was  no  authority,  or  per- 
son present,  l^ally  empowered  to  take  any 
step ;  and  so  vital  an  eyent  as  a  change  in  the 
chief  magistrate,  required  the  &ct  to  be  formally 
and  publidy  verified.  In  the  absence  6f  Con- 
gress, and  the  Vice^vesident,  the  members  of 
the  late  cabinet  very  properly  united  in  announ- 
dng  the  event  to  the  country,  and  in  despatch- 
ing a  messenger  of  state  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  give 
him  the  authentic  information  which  would 
show  the  necessity  of  his  presence  at  the  seat 


of  govenmient.  He  repaired  to  it  imme^ately, 
took  the  oath  of  office,  before  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
William  Cranch,  Esquire;  and  iq)pointed  the 
late  cabinet  for  his  own.  Each  was  retained  in 
the  place  held  under  his  predecessor,  and  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  regard  and  confi- 
dence. 

Four  days  after  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Tyler  issued  an  address,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  inaugural,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  was  very 
appropriately  devoted  to  his  predecessor,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  elevation  to  the 
presidential  chair.  That  paragraph  was  in  these 
words: 

^Before  my  arrival  at  tbe  seat  of  government, 
the  painful  communication  was  made  to  you,  by 
the  officers  presiding  over  the  several  depart- 
ments, of  the  deeply  regretted  death  of  William 
Henrt  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  him  you  had  conferred  your  suf- 
frages for  the  first  office  in  your  gift,  and  had 
selected  him  as  your  chosen  instrument  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  all  such  errors  and  abuses  as 
had  manifested  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  practk^  operations  of  the  government. 
While  standing  at  the  threshold  of  this  great 
workj  he  has,  by  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  bec^  removed  from  amongst  us,  and 
by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  efforts 
to  be  mrected  to  the  accomplishing  of  this  vi- 
tally important  task  have  devolved  upon  myself. 
This  same  occurrence  has  subjected  the  wisdom 
and  sufficiency  of  our  institutions  to  a  new  test. 
For  the  first  time  hi  our  history,  the  person 
elected  to  the  Vice-presidency  of  ^e  United 
States,  by  the  happening  of  a  conthisency  pro* 
vided  for  in  the  constitution,  has  had  devolyed 
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upon  him  the  presidential  office.  The  spirit  of 
f^kction,  whidi  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
cf  a  lofly  patriotism,  may  find  in  this  occasion 
for  assaults  upon  my  administration.  And  in 
succeeding,  under  circumstances  so  sudden  and 
unezpect^  and  to  responsibilities  so  greatly 
augmented,  to  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  I  shall  place  in  the  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  my  only  sure  reliance. — 
My  earnest  prayer  shall  be  constantly  addressed 
to  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being  who  made 
me,  and  by  whose  dispensation  I  am  called  to 
the  high  office  of  President  of  this  confederacy, 
understandingly  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
that  constitution  which  I  have  sworn  ^  to  pro- 
tect, preserre,  and  defend." 

Two  blemishes  were  seen  in  this  paragraph, 
the  first  being  in  that  sentence  which  spoke  of 
the  "errors  and  abuses"  of  the  goyemment 
which  his  predecessor  had  been  elected  to  ^cor- 
rect and  reform  ;**  and  the  correction  and  refor- 
mation of  which  now  deyolyed  upon  himselil 
These  imputed  carors  and  abuses  could  only 
apply  to  the  administrations  of  Qeneral  Jadcson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  oi  both  which  Mr.  T^ler 
had  been  a  sealous  opponent;  and  therefore 
might  not  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
Leaying  that  out  <^yiew,  the  bad  taste  of  such 
a  reference  was  palpable  and  repulsiye.  The 
second  blemish  was  in  that  sentence  in  whidi 
he  contrasted  the  sjHrit  of  "fection"  with  the 
spirit  of  <*  l<rfty  patriotism,"  and  seemed  to  refer 
in  adyanoe  all  the  "assaults"  whidi  should  be 
made  upon  bis  administration,  to  this  fectious 
spirit,  warring  upon  eleyated  patriotism.  lattle 
dM  he  think  when  he  wrote  iStaX  sentence,  that 
within  three  short  months^— within  less  time 
than  a  commercial  bill  of  exchange  usually  has 
to  run,  the  great  party  which  had  elected  him, 
and  the  cabinet  officers  which  he  had  just  ap- 
pointed with  such  warm  expressions  of  respect 
and  confidence,  should  be  united  in  that  assault ! 
should  all  be  in  the  lead  and  yan  of  a  public 
outcry  against  him  1  The  third  pangraf^  was 
also  felt  to  be  a  fliog  at  Ckneral  Jadwm  and 
Bfr.  Van  Buren,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  place 
In  a  President's  message,  and  especially  in  an 
inaugural  address.  It  was  the  yetj  periphrasis 
of  the  current  party  skmg  against  GeoeralJack- 
son,  plainly  yislble  through  the  transparent  hy- 
pothetical guise  which  it  put  on;  and  was  in 
these  words: 

"  In  yiew  of  the  fkct,  well  ay ouched  by  history, 
that  the  tendency  of  all  human  institutions  is  to 


concentrate  power  in  tiie  hands  of  a  single  ma. 
and  that  their  ultimate  downfall  has  proceeded 
from  this  cause,  I  deem  it  of  the  most  essentbl 
importance  that  a  complete  separation  should 
ttUce  place  between  the  sword  and  the  purse. 
No  matter  where  or  how  the  public  mioeji 
shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  Presideiit  can 
exert  the  power  of  appomting  and  rranoving,  at 
his  pleas\ire,  the  agents  selected  for  their  cus- 
tody, the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
naw  is  in  fact  the  treasurer.  A  permanent  and 
radical  change  should  therefore  be  decreed. 
The  patronage  incident  to  the  precedential  office, 
already  grea^  is  constantiy  increasing.  Such  in- 
crease is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  our  population,  untiL  without  a  figure  of 
speech,  an  army  of  officeholders  may  be  sprewi 
oyer  the  land.  The  unrestrained  power  exerted 
by  a  selfiishly  ambitious  man,  in  order  either  to 
perpetuate  his  authority  or  to  hand  it  OTer  to 
some  fayorite  as  his  successor,  may  lead  to  the 
employment  of  all  the  means  withm  his  control 
to  accomplish  his  object  The  right  to  remove 
from  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  restraint 
is  ineyitably  destined  to  produce  a  spirit  of 
crouching  seryility  with  the  official  corps,  whidi 
in  order  to  uphold  the  hand  whidi  feeds  then, 
would  lead  to  direct  and  aetiye  mterferenee  in 
the  elections,  both  State  and  federal^  thereby 
subjecting  the  course  of  State  Iwslatioo  to  the 
dictation  of  the  chief  executiye  officer,  and  mak- 
mg  tiie  will  of  that  officer  absolute  and  so- 
preme." 

This  phrase  of  ''purse  and  swcnrd,"  ouoe  ao 
appropriately  used  by  Patrick  Henry,  in  de- 
scribing the  powers  of  the  federal  goyemmeB^ 
and  since  so  often  apjdied  to  Qeneral  Jackson, 
for  the  remoyal  of  the  deposits^  could  hare  no 
oth^  aim  than  a  fling  at  him  5  andtheaboaeof 
patronage  in  remoyals  and  a^ipointme&ts  to  pe^ 
petuate  power,  or  hand  it  oyer  to  a  feyorite,  was 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  slang  of  the  presidah 
tial  canyass,  in  relation  to  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Yan  Buren. 

Departing  from  the  usual  resenre  and  geDe^ 
alization  of  an  inaugural,  this  address  went  into 
a  detail  which  indicated  the  eBtablishmentof  a 
national  bank,  or  the  re-charter  of  tiie  defbnct 
one,  masked  and  yitaliaed  under  a  Peonsylnnia 
State  charter*    That  paragraph  ran  thus: 

''The  public  interest  also  demands  that,  if 
any  war  has  existed  between  the  goremmeiit 
and  the  currency,  it  shall  cease.  Measures  of  a 
financial  character,  now  haying  the  sanction  w 
legal  enactment,  shall  be  feithftilly  enfoiw 
until  repealed  by  the  legiskitiye  authori^.  J*f 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  dedare  that  I  repard  «a«^ 
ing  enactments  as  unwise  and  knpohtic,  and  |D 
ahigh  d^;ree  oppressiye.    I  shall  proinptl) 
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giye  my  sanctioii  to  any  o(»8titatiozial  measure 
which,  orig^tiiig  in  Congress,  shall  hare  for 
its  object  die  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating 
medium,  so  essentially  necessary  to  giye  confi- 
dence in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to 
industry  its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to 
re-establish  the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding 
upon  the  adaptation  of  an^  such  measure  to  the 
end  proposed  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the 
eonstitutioD.  I  shdl  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  renublican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  fi-om  their  sage  views  of  our 
system  of  government  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example.'' 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paragn^h,  in 
which  the  new  Premdent  declares  that,  in  look- 
ing to  the  constitutionality  and  ei^pediesK^  <^a 
national  bank,  he  should  look  for  advice  and 
instruction  to  the  example  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Bepublic,  he  was  understood  as  declaring  that 
he  would  not  be  governed  by  his  own  fonaer 
opmions  against  a  national  bank,  but  by  the 
example  of  Washington,  a  s^er  of  the  consti- 
tution (who  signed  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank) ;  and  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, another  signer  of  the  constitution,  who, 
yielding  to  precedent  and  the  authority  of  ju- 
dicial decisions,  had  offtdd  the  charter  for  the 
second  bank,  notwithstanding  his  eariy  consti- 
tutional objections  to  it    In  other  parts  of  the 
paragn^h  he  was  considered  as  declaring  in 
&vor  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  as  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  paragraph  where  he  used 
the  phrases  which  had  become  catch-words  in 
the  long  contest  with  tha,t  bank— <*  war  upon 
the  currency  " — "  sound  circulating  medium  " — 
"restoration  of  national  prosperity ; "  &C.,  &c 
He  was  understood  to  express  a  preference  for 
the  re-charter  of  that  institution.    And  this 
impression  was  well  confirmed  by  other  drcum- 
Btauces — his  zealous  report  in  fitvor  of  that 
bank  when  acting  as  volunteer  dhairman  to  the 
Senate's  committee  which  was  sent  to  examine 
it— his  standing  a  canvass  in  a  presidential  eleo- 
'        tion  in  which  the  re-charter  of  that  bank,  though 
'        oonoertedly  blinked  in  some  parts  of  the  Union, 
was  the  understood  vital  issue  every  where — 
^        his  publicly  avowed  preference  for  its  notes  over 
I        goW,  at  Wheeling,  Virginia— the  retention  of  a 
GtlHnet)  pledged  to  that  bank,  with  expressions 
'         of  confidence  in  them,  and  in  terms  that  prom- 
I        ised  a  four  years'  service  together — and  his 
I         utter  condemnation  in  other  parts  of  his  inau- 
gural, and  in  all  his  public  speeches,  of  every 


other  plan  (sob-treasury,  state  btnksi  revival 
of  the  gold  currency),  which  had  been  presented 
as  remedies  for  the  financial  and  earrtnoy  cUs- 
orders.  All  these  circumstances  and  declara- 
tions left  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  only  in 
fiivor  of  a  national  bank,  hot  of  re-chartering 
the  late  one ;  and  that  he  looked  to  it,  and  to 
it  alone,  for  the  ^sound  dicolating  medium" 
which  he  preferred  to  the  constitutional  cur- 
rency— for  the  keeping  of  those  deposits  which 
he  had  condemned  Jackson  fbr  removing  from 
it— and  fer  the  restoration  of  that  national  pros- 
perity, which  the  imputed  war  upoo  the  bank 
haddestooyed. 


CHAPTEE   LXII. 

TWSNTT-SEYENTH  00KGSES8:  FIB8T  SESSION: 
LIST  OF  IfiEMBERS,  AND  OSaANIZATION  OF 
THE  HOUSE. 

Hembers  qfthe  Senate. 

Maine. — Reuel  Williams,  Geoige  Evans. 

New  H^mpshike. — Franklin  Pierce,  Levi 
Woodbury. 

YxBMONT. — Samuel  Prentis,  Samuel  Phelps. 

Massachusetts. — Rufus  Cnoate,  Isaac  0. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Nathan  F.  Dixon,  James  F.  . 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — Perry  Smith,  Jaz.  W.  Hunt- 
ington. 

New  York.— Silas  Wright^  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jerset. — SauL  L.  Southard,  Jacob  W. 
Miller. 

Pennstlvanu. — James  Buchanan,  D.  W. 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — ^Richard  H.  Bayard,  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Maryland. — John  Leeds  Kerr.  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick. 

Virginia. — ^Wm.  C.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Carolina. — ^Wm.  A.  Graham,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — ^Wm.  C.  Preston,  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  M.  Ber- 
rien. 

Alabama.— Clement  C.  Clay,  William  R. 
King. 

Mississippi.— John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Alexander  Mouton,  Alexander 
Barrow. 

Tennessee.— A.  0.  P.  I^cholson,  Si)encer 
Jamagin,  executive  appointment.  Ephraim  H. 
Foster. 

Kentucky. — Henry  Clay,  J.  J.  Morehead. 
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Ohio. — ^Wflliam  Allen.  Benjamin  Tappan. 

Indiana.— Olirer  H.  Smith,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illinois. — ^Richard  M.  Young,  Sam'l  McRob- 
erts. 

Missouri.— Lewis  P.  Linn,  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton. 

Arkansas.— Ambrose  H.  Serier,  William  S. 
Fulton. 

Michigan.— Augnstos  S.  Porter,  William 
Woodbridge. 

Members  of  the  House. 

Maine.- Nathaniel  Clifford,  Wm.  P.  Feeeen- 
den,  Benj.  RandalL  Dayid  Bronson,  Nathaniel 
Littlefield,  Alfred  MarshalL  Joshua  A.  LoweU, 
Elisha  H.  Allen. 

New  Hampshirs. — Tristram  Shaw,  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Edmund  Burke, 
John  R.  Kedinff. 

Vermont.— Uiland  HalL  William  Shule, 
Horace  Everett,  Augustus  xoung,  John  Mat- 
tocks. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Caleb  Cashing,  Wm.  Parmen- 
ter.  Charles  Hudson,  Osmyn  Baker,  Geo.  N. 
Briffgs,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Wm.  S.  Hastings, 
Nat&niel  B.  Borden,  Barker  Bumell,  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Joseph  L.  Tillinghast^  Wil- 
liam B.  Cranston. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  Trumbull,  Wm.  W. 
Boardman,  Thomas  W.  Williams.  Thos.  B.  Os- 
borne, Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockway. 

New  York.— Chas.  A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Egbert, 
John  McKeon,  James  J.  Roosevelt,  Fernando 
Wood,  Chas.  G.  Ferris,  Aaron  Waid,  Richard 
D.  Davis,  James  G.  Clinton,  John  Van  Buren, 
R.  McClellan,  Jacob  Hauck,  jr.,  Hiram  P.  Hunt 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Archibald  L.  Lin,  Bemara 
Blur,  Thos.  A.  Tomlinson,  H.  Van  Renssebier, 
John  Sanford,  Andrew  W.  Doiff,  John  G.  Floyd, 
David  P.  Brewster,  T.  C.  Chittenden,  Sam.  S. 
Bowne,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  C.  Clark,  Lewis 
Riggs,  Sam.  Partridge,  Victory  Birdseve,  Al.  L. 
Foster,  Christopher  Morgan,  John  Maynard, 
John  Greig,  Wm.  M.  Oliver,  Timothy  Childs, 
Seth  M.  Gates,  John  Toung,  Stanley  N.  Clark, 
Millard  Fillmore, Baboock. 

New  Jersbt. — Jolm  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P. 
B.  Maxwell,  William  Halsted,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Joseph  F.  StrattoiL  Thos.  Jones  Yorke. 

Pennsylvania. — Charles  Brown,  John  Ser- 
geant, Geoige  W.  Tolland,  Charles  li^rsoll, 
John  Edwuxls,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Francis 
James^Joseph  Fomance,  Robert  Ramsay, 
John  Westbrook,  Peter  Newhard,  George  M. 
Keim,  Wm.  Simonton,  James  Gerry,  James 
Cooper,  Amos  Gustine,  James  Irvine,  Benj. 
Bidlack,  John  Snyder,  Davis  Dimock,  Albert 
G.  Marchand,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Wm.  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Thomas  Henry,  Ajndd 
Plumer. 

Delaware.— George  B.  Rodney. 


Martland. — ^Isaac  D.  Jones,  Jas.  A.  Pearee 
James  W.  Williams.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Alexaa- 
der  Randall,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  John  T.  Ha> 
son,  Augustas  R  Sellers. 

Virginia. — Henry  A.  Wise,  Francis  Malloiy, 
George  B.  Cary,  John  M.  Botts,  R.  M.  T.  Hm- 
ter,  John  Tidiaferro,  Cuthbert  Powell,  Lma 
Banks,  Wm.  0.  Goode,  John  W.  Jones,  B.  W. 
Hubbard,  Walter  Coles,  Thomas  W.  Gihner, 
Wm.  L.  Goggin,  R.  B.  Barton,  Wm.  A.  Harris, 
A.  H.  H.  Stuart  Geo,  W.  Hopkins.  Geo.  W. 
Summers,  S.  L.  Hays,  Lewis  Steinroo. 

North  Carolina. — ^Kenneth  Rayn^,  John 
R.  J.  Daniel,  Edward  Stanly,  Wm.  H.  Wash- 
ington, James  J.  McKay.  Archibald  Arrington, 
Edmund  Deberry,  R.  M.  Saunders,  Aug'e  H. 
Shepherd,  Abraham  Rencher,  Green  C.  Cald- 
wel^  James  Graham,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina. — ^Isaac  E.  Holmes^  Wil- 
liam Butler,  F.  W.  Pickens,  John  CampbeU, 
James  Rogers,  S.  H.  Butler,  Thomas  D.  Sma- 
ter,  R.  Barnwell  RhettO.  P.  CaldwelL 

Gboroiaw— Rich'd  W.  Habersham,  Wm.  G. 
Dawson,  Julius  C.  Alvord,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet) 
Lott  Warren,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Roger  L 
Gamble,  Jas.  A.  Merriwether,  Thos.  F.  Foster. 

Alabama. — ^Reuben  Chapman,  €^.  S.  Hous- 
ton, Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Benj.  G.  Shields. 

Mississippi. — A.  L.  BingamaiL  W.  R.  Harl^. 

LouisiANA.^Edward  D.  White,  J.  B.  Daw- 
son. John  Moore. 

Arkansas. — Edward  Cross. 

Tennessee. — Thmnas  D.  Arnold,  Abrahan 
McClellan,  Joseph  L.  WiUiams,  Thomas  J. 
Campbell,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Wm.  B.  Camp- 
bell, Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Aaron  V.  Browi^  Ca?e 
Johnson,  Milton  Brown,  Christoj^ier  H.  Wil- 


Kentucky. — ^Linn  Boyd^hilip  Triplet,  Jo- 
seph R.  Underwood,  BryanW.  Owsley,  John  B. 
Thompson.  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  James  C. 
Spri^  Joirn  White,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Lan- 
doff  W.  Andrews,  Ganet  Davis,  William  a 
Butler. 

Ohio.— N.  G.  Pendleton.  John  B.  WeDer, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Jeremian  Morrow.  William 
Doane,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  Russell,  Joseph 
Ridgeway,  Wm.  Medill,  Samson  Mason,  B.  S. 
Cowa^  Joshua  Matheot^  James  Matthews, 
Geo.  Sweeney  S.  J.  Andiews,  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings,  John  Hastings,  Ezra  Dean,  Sam.  Stock- 
ley. 

INDIANA.— Geoige  W.  Profit,  lUchard  W. 
Thompson,  Joseph  L.  White.  JaoMS  H.  Cra- 
vens, Andrew  Kennedy,  Davia  Wallace,  Henry 
S.  Lane. 

MissoiTRi. — John  Miller,  John  0.  Edwards. 

MicHiOAK. — Jacob  M.  Howard. 

Mr.  John  White  of  Kentucky  (whig),  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  over  Mr.  John  W. 
Jones  of  Virginia,  democratic  Mr.  Matthev 
St.  Olair  Clarke  of  Pennsylvania  (whig),  was 
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elected  clerk  over  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland  of  Yir- 
ginia,  democratic.  The  whigs  had  a  majority 
of  near  fifty  in  the  House,  and  of  seven  in  the 
Senate ;  so  that  idl  the  legislatiye,  and  the  ex- 
ecotive  department  of  the  goyemment — the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  and  cab- 
inet— ^were  of  the  same  political  party,  present- 
ing a  harmony  of  aspect  frequently  wanting 
during  the  three  previous  administrations. 
Notwithstanding  their  large  majority,  the  whig 
party  proceeded  slowly  in  the  organization  of 
the  House  in  the  adoption  of  rules  for  its  pro- 
ceeding. A  fortnight  had  heen  consumed  in 
rwhk  when  Mr.  Gushing,  urgently,  and  suoeess- 
fiilly  exhorted  his  whig  fHends  to  action : 

"  I  say  (continued  Mr.  Gushing)  that  it  is  our 
fiuilt  if  this  House  he  disorganized.  We  are  in 
the  majority — we  have  a  majority  of  forty — and 
we  are  responsible  to  our  country,  to  the  con- 
stitution, ukd  to  our  God,  for  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  here.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  to 
the  organization  of  the  House,  to  the  transac- 
tion c^  the  business  for  which  the  country  sent 
us  here.  And  I  appeal  to  the  whig  party  on 
this  floor  that  they  do  their  duty — ^thatthey 
act  manfully  and  expeditiously,  and  that^  how- 
soever the  House  may  organize,  under  what- 
ever rules,  or  under  no  nues  at  all ;  for  I  am 
prepared,  if  this  resolution  be  not  adopted,  to 
call  upon  the  Speaker  for  the  sec<»kl  reading  of 
a  bill  from  the  Senate,  now  upon  the  table,  and 
to  move  that  we  proceed  with  it  under  the  par- 
liamentary law.  We  can  go  on  under  that 
^e  are  a  Houfe,  with  a  speaker,  clerk,  and 
oflficers ;  and  whether  we  have  rules  or  not  is 
immateriaL  We  can  proceed  as  the  Gommons 
in  £ngland  do.  We  can  act  upon  bills  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  Gommittee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  o£  the  Union,  or  to  select  conunittees. 
if  there  are  no  stanoing  committees.  And  1 
am  prepared,  if  the  House  cannot  be  organized 
under  the  proposition  now  before  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  question  and  enabling 
the  country  to  see  whose  fitult  it  is  that  we  do 
not  go  on  with  its  business,  to  call  at  once  for 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  that  bill  under  the 
parliamentanr  law.  Once  more  I  appeal  to  the 
whig  party,  K>r  party  lines,  I  see,  are  now  about 
to  t^  drawn ;  I  appeal  to  the  wmg  party,  to  the 
IHends  of  the  administration — and  I  recognize 
but  one,  and  that  is  the  administraticm  of  John 
Tyler — ^that  is  the  administration,  and  I  recog- 
nize no  other  in  the  United  States  at  this  time ; 
I  appeal  to  the  administration  party,  to  the 
fHends  of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler, 
that  at  tins  hour  they  come  to  the  rescue  or 
their  country,  and  oiganize  the  House,  under 
whatever  rules :  because,  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
become,  as  we  are  now  becoming,  the  laughing- 
stock, the  scorn,  the  contempt  df  the  people  oif 
these  United  States." 


The  bill  firom  the  Senate,  for  action  on  which 
Mr.  Gushing  was  so  impatient,  and  so  ready  to 
act  without  rules,  was  the  one  for  the  repeal 
of  the  sub-treasury;  whilom  characteriaed'by 
him  as  a  serpent  hatdied  of  a  fowl's  egg^  (cock- 
atrice); which  the  people  would  trample  into 
the  dust  Under  hn  urgent  exhortation  the 
House  soon  organised,  and  made  the  repeat 
Passed  so  promptly,  this  repealing  bill,  with 
equal  celerity,  was  approved  and  signed  by  the 
President — leaving  him  in  the  first  quarter  of 
his  administration  in  fbll  possession  of  that  for- 
midable sword  and  long  purse,  the  imputed 
union  of  which  in  the  hands  of  General  Jack- 
son had  been  his  incontinent  deprecation,  even 
in  his  inaugural  address.  For  this  repeal  of 
the  sub-treasury  provided  no  substitute  for 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  and  left  them  with- 
out law  in  the  President's  hands* 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

F1B8T  MB88AGS  OF  MS.  TYLEB  TO  OONGRSM, 
AND  MB.  CULTS  PBOGBAMME  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  message  related  to 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  after  a 
proper  expression  of  respect  and  regret,  it  went 
on  to  recommend  a  grant  of  money  to  his  fiunily, 
grounded  on  the  consideration  of  his  expenses 
in  removing  to  the  seat  oi  government,  and  the 
limited  means  of  his  private  fortune : 

^  With  this  public  bereavement  are  connected 
other  considerations  which  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Congress.  The  preparations  neces- 
sary for  his  removal  to  the  seat  of  government, 
in  view  of  a  residence  of  four  3rearB,  must  have 
devolved  upon  the  late  President  heavy  expen- 
ditures, which,  if  permitted  to  burden  the 
limited  resources  of  his  private  fortune,  may 
tend  to  the  serious  embarrassment  of  his  sur- 
viving fiunily;  and  it  is  therefore  respectfully 
submitted  to  Congress,  whether  the  ordinary 
principles  of  justice  would  not  dictate  the  pro- 
priety of  its  legislative  interposition." 

This  recommendation  was  considered  by  many 
as  being  without  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  dangerous  precedent  With  respect  to 
the  limited  means  of  which  he  spoke,  the  fket 
was  alike  true  and  honorable  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent   In  public  employment  from  early  lifa 
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and  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  had  resulted  to  him.  In  situations 
to  afford  opportunities  for  emolument^  he  availed 
himself  of  none.  With  immense  amounts  of 
public  monej  passii^  through  his  hands,  it  all 
went,  not  only  faithfidlj  to  its  ol^ects,  but 
without  leaving  any  profit  behind  from  its  use. 
He  lived  upon  his  salaries,  liberally  dispensing 
hospitality  and  charities,  and  with  simplicity 
and  economy  in  all  his  habits.  He  used  all  that 
he  received,  and  came  out  of  office  as  he  entered 
it,  and  died  poor.  This,  among  the  ancient  Ro* 
mans  was  a  commendable  issue  of  a  public  ca- 
reer, to  be  mentioned  with  honor  at  the  funeral 
of  an  illustrious  man :  and  should  be  so  held 
by  all  republican  people. 

The  message  showed  that  President  Tyler 
would  not  have  convoked  the  Congress  in  extra 
session  had  it  not  been  done  by  his  predecessor ; 
but  being  convoked  he  would  not  disturb  the 
arrangement ;  and  was  most  happy  to  find  him- 
self 80  soon  surrounded  by  the  national  repre- 
sentation : 

"In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I 
did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  becoming  in  me  to 
disturb  what  had  been  ordered  by  my  lamented 
predecessor.  Whatever,  thereforcL  may  have 
been  my  opinion  originally  as  to  tne  propriety 
of  convening  Congress  at  so  early  a  day  from 
that  of  its  late  adjournment,  I  found  a  new  and 
controlling  inducement  not  to  interfere  with  the 
patriotic  desires  <^  the  late  President,  in  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  I  was  so  unex- 
pectemy  placed.  My  first  wish,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  necessarily  have  been  to  have 
called  to  my  aid  in  the  admhiistration  ofpublic 
affairs,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses 
<^  Congress,  in  order  to  take  their  counsel  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extricating  the 
government  and  the  country  firom  the  embar- 
rassments weighiitt  heavily  on  both.  I  am  then 
most  happy  in  fincung  myself  so  soon,  after  my 
accession  to  the  premenoy,  surrounded  by  the 
inunediate  representatives  of  the  States  and 
pac^le." 

The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  claimed  but 
a  brief  paragraph.  The  message  stated  that  no 
important  change  had  taken  place  in  them  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  nothing  to  make  him  doubt  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  with  whidi  the  country 
was  blessed    He  passed  to  home  alftdrs : 

"  In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  intelligent  constituency,  in  view  of 
their  best  interests,  will  without  hesitation,  sub- 


mit to  all  necessary  burdens.  But  it  is,  never- 
theless, imnortant  so  to  impose  them  as  to  avoid 
defeating  tne  just  expectations  of  the  country 
growing  out  df  pre-existing  laws.  The  actor 
the  2d  March,  1833,  commonly  calted  the  com- 
promise act,  should  not  be  altered,  except  under 
ui^^nt  necessities,  which  are  not  beheved  at 
this  time  to  exist  One  year  only  remains  to 
complete  the  series  of  recractions  provided  for 
by  that  law,  at  which  time  provisioDS  made  bj 
the  same,  and  which  kw  than  will  be  brought 
actively  in  aid  of  the  manu&cturing  interest  <^ 
the  Union,  will  not  fitil  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results." 

This  compromise  act  of  1833,  was  drawing 
towards  the  dose  of  its  career,  and  was  provmg 
itself  to  have  been  a  oomi^ete  iUuskm  in  all  the 
good  it  had  promised,  and  a  sad  reality  in  all 
the  ill  that  had  been  predicted  <^  it.    It  had 
been  framed  on  the  principle  of  helpiDg  mann- 
hctaxea  for  nine  years,  and  then  to  be  a  ikee 
trade  measure  for  ever  after.    The  first  part 
succeeded,  and  so  well,  in  keeping  up  hi^  duties 
as  to  raise  £ur  more  revenue  than  the  goven- 
ment  needed :  the  second  part  left  the  govern- 
ment without  revenue  fbr  its  current  uses,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  that  unifonn 
twenty  per  centum  duty  on  the  value  of  imports, 
which  was  to  have  been  the  permanent  law  of 
our  tariff;  and  whidi  never  became  law  at  aD. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  compromise  having  pro- 
vided for  periodical  reductions  in  the  duties  on 
imported  sugars  and  molasses,  made  no  pnm- 
sion  for  proportionate  reductions  of  the  drsvF- 
back  upon  these  articles  when  exported  in  the 
changed  shape  of  rum  and  refined  sugars :  and 
enormoM  sums  were  drawn  trom  the  treamy 
by  this  omission  in  the  compromise  act— tfaa 
great  refiners  and  rum  distillers  driving  an  im- 
mense capital  into  their  business  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  getting  the  gratuitous  drawbado. 
The  author  of  this  View  endeavored  to  sapply 
the  omission  at  the  time,  and  repeatedly  after- 
wards ;  but  these  efforts  were  resisted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  compromise  until  these  gratui- 
ties becoming  enormous,  rising  from  $2,000  per 
annum,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  per  aimum, 
and  finally  reaching  five   hundred  thousand, 
they  roused  the  alarm  of  the  government,  and 
sunk  under  the  enormity  of  their  abuse.   Tet  it 
was  this  compromise' whidi  was  held  too  sacred 
to  have  its  palpable  defects  corrected,  and  the 
inviolability  of  which  was  recommended  to  be 
preserved,  that  in  addition  to  its  other  finite, 
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WIS  nuJung  «n  Muuial  preflent  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  doUiura  to  two  cksses  of  manu- 
ftctniera. 

A  Unk  of  some  khul  was  recoBuneiided,  under 
the  name  of  fiscal  agent^  as  necessary  to  fiuali- 
tate  the  operations  <^the  Treasury,  to  promote 
the  collection  and  disbursement  id  the  public 
levenue,  and  to  supply  a  current  of  uniibrm 
value.    The  message  said: 

«In  intimate  connection  with  the  ^estion  of 
Nifenue,  is  that  which  makes  provision  for  a 
ioitaUe  fiscal  agent  capaUe  of  adding  increased 
facilities  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  revenues,  rendering  more  secure  their 
custody,  and  consulting  a  true  economy  in  the 
great  multiplied  and  dblicate  operations  of  the 
Treasury  department  Upon  such  an  a^t  de- 
pends in  an  eminent  decree,  the  estabbsbment 
citL  currency  of  uniform  value,  which  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  aU  the  essential  interests 
of  society ;  and  on  tbo  wisdom  to  be  maniteted 
in  its  creation,  nmoh  depends.'' 

These  are  the  reasons  which  General  Hamil- 
ton gave  for  asldng  the  establishment  of  the 
first  national  bank,  in  1791,  and  which  have 
been  giren  ever  sinoe^  no  matter  with  what 
variation  of  phraseology,  for  the  creation  of  a 
similar  institution.    This  preference  for  a  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  was  confirmed  by  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard-mcmey  cur- 
rency, assumed  by  the  message  to  have  been 
condemned  by  the  people  in  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election.    Speakii^  of  this  system, 
it  said :  "  ^  carried  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  trammutcdion^  from  paper  and  specie  to 
nothing  but  the  precious  metals^  to  say  nothing 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  public  moneys^  its  injur 
rious  effects  have  been  antia'pated  by  the  coun- 
try, in  its  unqualified  condemnation,^^    The 
Justice  and  wisdom  of  this  condemnation,  thus 
inferred  from  the  issue  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  earned  as  that  election  was  (and  as 
has  been  described),  has  been  tested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  without  findmg  that  in- 
security of  the  public  moneys,  and  those  iiyu- 
rioos  effects  which  the  message  assumed.    On 
the  contraiy  those  moneys  have  been  saifely 
kept^  and  the  public  prosperity  never  as  great 
as  under  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  o(  the  federal  govem- 
nient :  and  long  has  it  been  since  any  politician 
bis  allowed  himself  to  be  supposed  to  be  against 
them.    Up  to  the  date  of  that  message  then— 


up  to  the  first  day  of  the  extra  seaaion,  1841— 
Mr.  Tykr  may  be  considered  aa  in  &vor  of  a 
national  bank,  with  its  paper  onrreoey,  a»l  op- 
posed to  the  gold  and  silver  currency,  and  the 
sub-treasury.  A  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  was  recommended 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  States  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  and  raising  the  price  of  their 
stocks  in  foreign  maricets.  Bqmdiating  as  un- 
constitutional, the  federal  assumption  of  the 
State  debts,  he  still  recommended  a  grant  of 
money  firom  the  public  funds  to  enable  them  to 
meet  these  debts.  In  this  sense  the  message 
said: 

"  And  while  I  muat  repudiate,  as  a  measun 
founded  in  error,  and  wanting  constitutional 
sanction,  the  slightest  approach  io  an  assump- 
tion by  this  government  of  the  debts  of  the 
States,  yet  I  can  see  in  the  distribution  adverted 
to  much  to  recommend  it  The  compacts  be- 
tween the  proprietcMT  States  and  this  fl;ovemment 
expressly  guarantee  to  the  States  all  the  bene- 
fits whidi  may  arise  fix>m  the  sales.  The  mode 
by  whidi  this  is  to  be  efieoted  addresses  itsdf 
to  the  discretion  of  Coof^ress  as  the  trustee  for 
the  States,  and  its  exercise,  after  the  most  bene- 
ficial manner,  is  restrained  by  nothing  in  the 
grants  or  in  tne  constitution  so  long  as  Congress 
shall  consult  that  equality  in  the  distribution 
which  the  compacts  require.  In  the  present 
condition  of  some  of  the  States,  the  question  of 
distribution  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a 

Question  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation, 
rthe  distribution  be  not  made  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  necessity  will  daily  become  mart 
urgent  with  the  debtor  States  for  a  resort  to  an 
oppressive  system  of  direct  tsjt&tSon,  or  their 
credit,  and  necessarily  their  power  and  infiuence. 
vrill  oe  greatly  diminished.  The  payment  of 
taxes,  often  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
sive mode,  will  be  exacted  in  place  of  contri- 
butions for  the  most  part  voluntarily  made, 
and  therefore  comparatively  unoppressive.  The 
States  are  emphatically  the  constituents  of  this 
government,  umI  we  should  be  entirely  regard- 
less of  the  objects  held  in  view  by  tliem,  in  the 
creation  of  this  ^vemment  if  we  could  be  in- 
different to  theu*  good.  Tne  happy  effects  of 
such  a  measure  upon  all  the  States,  would  im- 
mediately be  mamfested.  With  the  debtor 
States  it  would  effect  the  relief  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  citizens  from  a  heavy  burden  of  direct 
taxation,  which  presses  with  severity  on  the 
laboring  classes,  and  eminentiy  assist  m  restor- 
ing the  general  jMOsperity.  An  immediate  ad- 
vance would  take  place  in  the  price  of  the  State 
securities,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  States  would 
become  once  more,  as  it  should  ever  be,  lofty 
and  erect  Whether  such  distribution  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  States  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  or  in  the  form  <^  profits  by  virtue 
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of  the  operations  of  any  fiscal  agency  haying 
those  proceeds  as  its  basis,  should  such  measure 
be  contemplated  by  Congress,  would  well  de- 
serve its  consideration." 

Mr.  Tyler,  while  a  member  of  the  democratic 
party,  had  been  one  of  the  most  strict  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  one  of  the 
most  yigilant  and  inflexible  in  bringing  pro- 
posed measures  to  the  test  of  that  instrument — 
repulsing  the  most  insignificant  if  they  could 
not  stand  it  He  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
against  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank, 
and  Toting  for  a  scire  fax^ias  to  vacate  the  char- 
ter of  the  last  one  soon  after  it  was  established. 
Now,  in  recommending  the  grant  of  money  to 
the  family  of  General  Harrison— in  recommend- 
ing a  bank  under  the  name  of  fiscal  agent — ^in 
preferring  a  national  paper  currency — in  con- 
demning the  currency  of  the  constitution — ^in 
proposing  a  distribution  of  the  land  revenue — 
in  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debts : 
in  all  these  recommendations  he  seemed  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  other  President,  however 
latitudinarian.  Add  to  this,  he  had  instituted 
an  inquisition  to  sit  upon  the  conduct  of  ofBcers, 
to  hear  and  adjudge  in  secret ;  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  informers  and  debaters,  and  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  subordinates  of  the 
government.  In  view  of  all  this,  the  author  of 
this  work  immediately  exclaimed : 

^What  times  we  have  fallen  upon!  what 
wonders  we  witness !  how  strange  are  the  scenes 
of  the  day !  We  have  a  President,  who  has  been 
the  foremost  in  the  defence  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  States— 
whose  walk  has  been  on  the  outward  wall  of 
the  constitution— his  post  in  the  front  line  of 
its  defenders — his  seat  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  democratic  tree.  I  vrill  not  disparage  the 
President  by  saying  that  he  fought  side  by  side 
with  me  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the 
States,  and  against  the  latitudinarians.  It  would 
be  to  wrong  him  to  place  him  by  my  side.  His 
position,  as  guard  of  the  constitution,  was  &r 
ahead,  and  fiir  above  mine.  He  was  always  in 
the  advance — on  the  look-out — Glistening  and 
watching — snuffing  danger  in  the  first  tainted 
breeze,  and  making  anticipated  battle  against 
the  still  invisible  invader.  Hardly  any  thing 
was  constitutional  enough  for  him.  This  vnus 
but  a  few  brief  years  ago.    Now  we  see  the 


measures  brought  ibrward  in  the  veiy  bud  tad 
first  blossom  of  this  administration,  whidi  leave 
all  former  unconstitutional  measures  fitr  in  the 
rear — ^which  add  subterfuge  and  evasion  to  open 
violence,  and  aim  more  deadly  wounds  at  the 
constitution  than  the  fifty  previous  years  <tf  its 
existence  had  brought  upon  it.  I  know  not  the 
sentiment  of  the  President  upon  these  measurei^ 
except  as  disclosed  by  hhnself,  and  say  nothing 
to  reach  him ;  but  I  know  the  measures  them- 
selves—their  desperate   character,    and  filial 
issues :  and  I  am  finee  to  say,  if  such  things  can 
come  to  pass— if  they  can  survive  the  double 
ordeal  of  the  House  and  the  Senate— then  there 
is  an  end  of  all  that  our  fiithers  contended  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  federal  govemmoit.    To 
be  sure,  the  machinery  of  government  would 
still  stand.    We  should  still  have  President, 
Congress,  and  a  Judiciary — an  army,  a  navy— 
a  taxing  power,  the  tax-payers,  the  tax-gather- 
ers, and  the  tax-consumers.    But,  if  such  mea- 
sures as  these  are  to  pass— a  bill  to  lavish  the 
public  lands  on  the  (indebted)  States  in  order 
to  pay  their  debts,  supply  their  taxes,  and  raise 
the  market  price  of  their  stock— a  contmanoe 
to  defiraud  the  constitution,  and  to  smug^e  and 
bribe  a  bank,  though  a  national  bank,  through 
Congress,  under  the  alitis  dictus  of  fiscal  agent 
— the  bill  to  commence  the  career  of  civil  pen- 
sions and  family  gratuities — ^the  inquisitorial 
committee,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  committees  d  secrecy,  now  sitting  in 
the  custom-house  of  New  Yorl^  the  terror  of 
the  honest  and  the  hope  of  the  corrupt — the 
ex  post  facto  e<£ct  for  the  creation  of  political 
offences,  to  be  punished  on  suspicion  in  exparU 
trials — ^the  schemes  for  the  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  and  for  the  suppression  cf 
fi'eedom  of  opinion,  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  reward  of  debaters  and  informers :  if  sudi 
schemes  and  measures  as  these  are  to  come  to 
pass,  thrai  do  I  say  that  all  the  guards  and  limi- 
tations upon  our  government  are  broken  down  I 
that  our  limited  government  is  gone !  and  a 
new,  wild,  and  boundless  authority,  substituted 
in  its  place.   The  new  triumvirate — Bank,  Con- 
gress, and  President — will  then  be  supreme. 
Fraud  and  corruption,  more  odious  than  arms 
and  force,  will  rule  the  land.    The  constitutioD 
will  be  covered  with  a  black  veil:  and  that 
derided  and  violated  instrument  will  never  be 
referred  to,  except  for  the  mock  sanction  of  a 
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frsadalent  interpretation,  or  the  insulting  cere- 
mony of  a  derisory  adjuration." 

Mr.  Tyler  had  deliyered  a  message :  Mr.  Clay 
Tirtoally  delirered  another.  In  the  first  week 
of  the  session,  he  submitted  a  programme  (^  mea- 
snres,  in  the  form  of  a  resolve,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  enumerating  and  declaring  the  par- 
ticular subjects,  to  which  he  thought  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  limited  at  this  extra 
session.    The  following  was  his  programme : 

**  Sewhed,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  That 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  no  business 
ooght  to  be  transacted,  but  such  as  being  of  an 
important  or  urgent  nature,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  extraordinary  convention 
of  Congress,  or  such  as  that  the  postponement 
of  it  might  be  materially  detrimental  to  the 
pabBc  interest 

^Besolved,  therefore,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  That  the  following  subjects  ou^t  first 
if  not  exclusively,  to  engage  the  deliberation  oi 
Congressjkt  the  present  session — 

"  1st  The  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury. 

^  2d.  The  incorporation  of  a  bank  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  imd  of  the  government 

^3d.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue 
for  the  government  by  the  imposition  of  duties, 
WDd  including  an  authority  to  contract  a  tempo- 
rary loan  to  cover  the  public  debt  created  by 
the  last  administration. 

^^4th.  The  iHTOspective  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands. 

"5th.  The  passage  of  necessary  appropriation 
bills;  and 

"  6th.  Some  modification  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  District 

^  Besotted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  distribute 
the  business  proper  to  be  done  this  session^  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
80  as  to  avoid  both  Houses  acting  on  the  same 
sulject)  and  at  the  same  time." 

It  was,  probably,  to  this  assumption  over  the 
Imnness  <^  Congress — ^this  recommendation  of 
measures  which  Mr.  Clay  thought  ought  to 
be  adopted — that  Mr.  Cushing  alluded  in  the 
House,  when,  in  urging  the  instant  repeal  of 
the  sub-treasury  act,  he  made  occasion  to  say 
that  he  recognized  no  administration  but  that 
of  John  Tyler.  As  for  the  "  public  debt,"  here 
mentioned  as  being  '^created  by  the  last  ad- 
ministration," it  consisted  of  the  treasury  notes 
and  loans  resorted  to  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
revenue  lost  under  the  descending  scale  of  the 
eompromise,  and  the  amount  ti^en  from  the 
Treasury  to  bestow  upon  the  States,  under  the 
fraudulent  name  of  a  deposit 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

REPEAL  OF  THS  INDEPSNDIHT  TBSABUBT  ACT. 

This  was  the  first  measure  of  the  new  dominant 
party,  and  pursued  with  a  zeal  that  bespoke  a 
resentment  which  required  gratification,  and  in- 
dicated a  criminal  fH^ich  required  punishment 
It  seemed  to  be  considered  as  a  malefactor  which 
had  just  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and 
whose  instant  death  was  necessary  to  expiate 
his  offences.     Mr.  Clay  took  the  measure  into 
his  own  charge.  It  was  No.  1,  in  his  list  of  bills 
to  be  passed;  and  the  Inll  brought  in  by  him- 
self, was  No.  1,  on  the  Senate's  calendar;  and 
it  was  rapidly  pushed  on  to  immediat^^  decision. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  as  summary  as 
the  proceedings  upon  it  were  n4)id.  It  provided 
for  instant  repeal— to  take  efiect  as  soon  as 
passed,  although  it  was  in  full  operation  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  officers  at  a  distance, 
charged  with  its  execution,  could  not  know  <^ 
the  repeal  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
event,  and  during  all  which  time  they  would  be 
acting  without  authority;  and,  consequently, 
without  official  liability  for  accident  or  miscon- 
duct.   No  substitute  was  provided ;  and  when 
passed,  the  public  moneys  were  to  remiun  with- 
out legal  guardianship  until  a  substitute  should 
be  provided — ^intended  to  be  a  national  bank ; 
but  a  substitute  which  would  require  time  to 
pass  it,  whether  a  bank  or  some  other  measure. 
These  considerations  were  presented,  but  pre-, 
sented  in  vain  to  an  impatient  majority.    A 
respite  of  a  few  days,  for  the  act  to  be  known 
before  it  took  ^ec^,  was  in  vain  urged.  In  vain 
was  it  urged  that  promulgation  was  part  of  a 
law :  that  no  statute  was  to  take  efiect  until  it 
was  promulgated ;  and  that  time  must  be  allow- 
ed for  that  essential  formality.    The  delay  of 
passing  a  substitute  was  urged  as  certain :  the 
possibility  of  not  passing  one  at  all,  was  sug- 
gested :  and  then  .the  feality  of  that  alarm  of 
danger  to  the  Treasury — ^the  union  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword — ^which  had  so  haunted  the 
minds  of  senators  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits ;  and  which  alarm,  groundless  then, 
was  now  to  have  a  real  foundation.   All  in  vain. 
The  days  of  the  devoted  act  were  numbered: 
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the  sun  was  not  to  set  upon  it  alire :  and  late 
in  the  evening  of  a  long  and  hot  day  in  June, 
the  question  was  called,  with  a  reflisal  upon 
jeas  and  najs  bj  the  miyority,  to  allow  a  postr 
ponement  until  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  Thus,  refused  one  night's  pos^ne- 
ment,  Mr.  Benton,  irritated  at  such  unparlia- 
mentaiy  haste,  and  at  the  unmeasured  terms  of 
abuse  which  were  layished  upon  the  doomed 
act,  rose  and  dellTered  the  speech,  of  which 
some  extracts  are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  progress  of  this  bill  a  clause  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bentcm  to  exclude  the  Bank  <tf  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  depository  of 
public  moneys,  under  the  new  order  of  things 
which  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-treasury  system 
would  bring  about;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason,  her 
criminal  and  corrupt  conduct,  and  her  insolvent 
condition.  The  danse  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Archer — 
who  voted  for  the  exdusioo.  The  repeal  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party 


Teas— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Ohoate,  Olay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Qraham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ington, Ker,  Man^gum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
h^d,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  PrestoiL  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana^  Southard,  Tall- 
madge,  White,  and  Woodbridge— 29. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  CalhouiL  Clav 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  McRoberts,  Nichol- 
son, Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Stur- 
geon, Ti^pan,  Walker.  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Youn^^-lS. 

In  the  House  the  repeal  was  carried  by  a 
decided  vote — 134  to  87.  The  n^ative  voters 
were; 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrinrton.  Charies  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  LinnBoycL 
Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmuna 
Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler,  William  0.  Butler, 
Gieen  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  George 
B.  Cary.  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan  Clifford, 
James  G.  Clintcm,  Walter  Coles^dward  Cross, 
John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  John  B. 
Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egbert, 
Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charies  A. 
Floyd,  Joseph  Fomance,  William  0.  Goode, 
Samuel  Gordon,  Amos  GustincL  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac 
£.  Holmes,  Geoive  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck, 
jr.,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
M.  T.  Hunter,  Charks  J.  IngersoU, 


jr..  Geo: 
Robert 


Wiliam  Ja<^  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Dixon  E 
Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefied,  Joshua  A  LoweU, 
Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McCleUan,  James 
J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Marchand,  Alfred  Manhd], 
John  Thompson  Mason,  James  Muthews,  Wil- 
liam Medill,  John  Miller,  William  M.  OIi?er, 
William  Parmenter^amuel  Patridge.  Willitm 
W.  Pavna  Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Phnner, 
John  k.  Reding,  Lewis  Riggs,  James  Rogen, 
James  I.  Roosevelt,  John  Sanford,  Romnhs  E 
Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjanun  G.  Shields^ 
John  Snvder,  C.  Spri^ Lewis  SteenrodHqh 
kins  L.  TunM^,  John  van  Buren,  Aaron  Wait!, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  Joha 
Westbrook,  James  W.  Williams,  fmauk 
Woodi 


CHAPTER    LXV. 

BEPBAL  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  TBEASUBT  ACT: 
MB.  BENTON^  BPEECa 

The  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  heat  <^  tin  di^, 
the  impatience  of  the  majority,  and  the  deto^ 
mination  evinced  to  suffer  no  delay  hi  gnti^- 
ing  the  feeling  which  demanded  the  sacrifioe  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  shall  not  pm- 
vent  me  from  discharging  the  duty  idiich  lowe 
to  the  friends  and  authors  of  that  system,  ind 
to  the  country  itself  by  defending  it  from  the 
ui\ju8t  and  odious  character  which  clamor  and 
frction  have  &stened  upon  it.  A  gnat  and  sp' 
tematic  efR>rt  has  been  made  to  cry  down  tbe  sob- 
treasury  by  dint  of  clamor,  and  to  render  it  odiooi 
by  unfounded  r^uresentations  and  distorted  de- 
scriptions. It  seems  to  have  been  selected  m 
a  subject  for  an  experiment  at  politioil  ^»^ 
boozling;  and  nothing  is  too  absurd,  too  pre- 
posterous, too  fore^  to  the  truth,  to  be  oiged 
against  it,  and  to  find  a  lodgment,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  and  Gre* 
dulous  part  of  the  oooununity.  It  is  psintod 
with  every  odious  color,  endowed  with  eveij 
mischievous  attribute,  and  made  the  sooroe  and 
origin  of  every  conceivable  calamity.  Not  a 
vestige  of  the  original  appears;  and,  insteid 
of  the  old  and  true  system  which  it  revives  end 
enforces,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  new  and  bide- 
ous  monster,  come  to  devour  the  pe(^  ^  ^ 
destroy  at  once  their  liber^,  happiness  and  pro* 
perty*  In  all  this  the  on>onents  of  the  sjsteit 
I  copy  the  conduct  of  the  French  jaeobini  o^  the 
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jmt  '89,  in  attaddng  the  veto  power  reeeired 
to  the  king.  The  enlightened  historian,  Thiers, 
has  given  us  «n  account  of  these  Jacobinical  ex- 
periments upon  French  crednlity ;  and  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  believe  he  was  describing, 
with  the  spirit  of  {wophecy,  what  we  have  seen 
taking  place  among  oorselvee.  He  says  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  people  were 
tanght  to  believe  that  the  veto  was  a  tax,  which 
ooght  to  be  abolished ;  in  others,  that  it  was  a 
criminal,  whidi  onght  to  be  hung ;  in  others 
again,  that  it  was  a  monster,  which  onght  to  be 
killed ;  and  in  others,  that  it  was  a  power  in  the 
king  to  prevent  the  peoi^efrom  eating  or  drink- 
ing. As  a  specimen  of  this  latter  species  of 
imposition  which  was  attempted  upon  the 
ignorant,  the  historian  gives  a  dialogue  which 
actually  took  place  between  a  jacobin  politidan 
and  a  country  peasant  in  one  of  the  remote  de- 
partments of  France,  and  which  ran  in  about 
these  terras :  "  Mt/  friend,  do  you  know  what 
the  veto  ts?^  '- 1  do  not^  Then  I  will  tell 
you  what  it  is.  It  i$  thit:  You  have  some 
BOup  in  your  porringer  ;  you  are  going  to  eat 
it;  the  king  commands  you  to  empty  it  en  the 
ground^  and  you  must  instantly  empty  it  on  the 
ground :  that  is  the  veto  !  **  This,  said  Mr.  B. 
is  the  account  which  an  eminent  historian  gives 
ns  of  the  means  used  to  bamboozle  ignorant 
peasants  and  to  excite  them  against  a  constitu- 
tional provision  hi  France,  made  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  which  only  arrested  legislation  till  the 
people  could  speak ;  and  I  may  say  that  means 
little  short  of  such  absurdity  and  nonsense  have 
been  used  m  our  country  to  misled  and  deceive 
the  people,  and  to  excite  them  against  the  sub- 
treasury  here. 

It  is  my  hitention,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  expose  and 
to  ex|dode  l^ese  artifices;  to  show  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  the  mventions  which  were  used 
to  delude  the  people  in  the  country,  and  whidi 
no  senator  of  the  opposite  party  wiU  so  ftr  for- 
get himself  as  to  repeat  here ;  and  to  exMbit 
the  independent  treasury  as  it  is— not  as  a  new 
and  hurtful  measure  just  conceived ;  but  as  an 
old  and  sahttary  law,  fallen  into  disuse  in  evil 
times,  and  now  revived  and  improved  fin*  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  country. 

Tfhat  is  it,  Mr.  President,  whidi  constitutes 
the  system  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  sub-treasury,  or  the  independent  treasury? 
It  is  two  features,  and  two  features  alone,  which 


constitute  the  system— all  the  rest  is  detail— 
and  these  two  ftatures  are  borrowed  and  taken 
from  the  two  acts  of  Oongress  of  September 
first,  and  September  the  teooikd,  1789 ;  the  one 
establkhing  a  revenue  system,  and  the  other 
establishing  a  treasury  d^Mtrtment  for  the 
United  SUtes.  By  the  first  of  these  acts,  and 
by  its  30tii  sec^on,  gold  and  nlver  coin  akme 
was  made  receivaUe  in  payments  to  the  United 
States ;  and  by  the  second  of  them,  section  fbur, 
the  treasurer  <^  the  United  ^ates  is  made  the 
receiver,  the  keq)er,  and  the  payer,  of  the 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exchudon 
of  banks,  of  which  only  three  then  existed.  By 
these  two  laws,  the  first  and  the  original  finan- 
cial system  of  the  United  States  was  established ; 
imd  they  both  now  stand  upon  the  statute 
book,  unrepealed,  and  in  full  legal  force,  except 
hat  some  details.  By  these  laws,  made  in  the 
first  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, which  sat  under  the  constitution,  gold 
and  silver  coin  only  was  made  the  currency  of 
the  iMeral  treasury,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  was  made  the  fiscal  agent  to  re- 
ceive, to  keep,  and  to  pay  out  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver com.  This  wte  the  system  of  Wa8hingt(m's 
administration ;  and  as  sudi  it  went  into  eflbct 
All  payments  to  the  federal  government  were 
made  in  gold  and  rilver ;  all  sudi  money  paid 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  himself 
untQ  he  paid  it  out ;  or  hi  the  hands  <^  the  col- 
lectors of  the  customs^  or  tiie  receivers  <^  the 
land  ofiBces,  tmtil  he  drew  warrants  upon  them 
in  fkvor  of  those  to  ^^lom  money  was  due  frooi 
the  government.  Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning 
— ^m  the  first  and  happy  years  of  Washington's 
admkiistratien.  The  money  of  the  government 
was  hard  money  $  and  nobody  touched  tiiai 
money  but  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  officers  who  cdlected  it ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  were  under  bonds  and  penalties  ion 
thdr  good  behavior,  subject  to  the  lawfiil  or- 
ders and  general  superintendence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  w1k>  was  bound  to  see  the  laws 
fkithfhUy  executed.  The  government  was  thea 
what  it  was  made  to  be— a  hard-money  govern- 
ment. It  was  made  by  hard-money  men,  who 
had  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  paper  money, 
and  wished  to  save  thdr  postmty  firoin  so^ 
evils  hoi  firture.  The  money  was  hard,  and  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  tlw  govern- 
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ment— those  who  were  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  goyemment — and  not  m  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  only  subject  to  requisitions — who 
could  refuse  to  pay,  protest  a  warrant,  tell  the 
gOTemment  to  sue,  and  thus  go  to  law  with  the 
goyemment  for  its  own  money.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  authors  of  the  two 
acts  of  1789,  had  seen  enough  of  the  eyils  of  the 
system  of  requisitions  under  the  confederation 
to  warn  them  against  it  under  the  constitution^ 
They  determined  that  the  new  goyemment 
should  keep  its  own  hard  money,  as  well  as  col- 
lect it ;  and  thus  the  constitution,  the  law,  the 
practice  under  the  law,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  hard-money  and  independent  treasury  men, 
were  all  in  harmony,  and  in  full,  perfect,  and 
beautiful  operation,  under  the  first  years  of 
General  Washington's  administration.  All  was 
right,  and  all  was  happy  and  prosperous,  at  the 
commencement. 

But  the  spoiler  came!  General  Hamilton 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  the 
adyocate  of  the  paper  system,  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  funding  system,  which  were  fiust- 
ened  upon  England  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
his  long  and  baneful  administration  under  the 
first  and  second  C^rge.  General  Hamilton 
was  the  adyocate  of  these  systems,  and  wished 
to  transplant  them  to  our  America.  He  exerted 
his  great  abilities,  rendered  still  more  potent 
hy  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  glori- 
ous reyolutionary  seryices,  to  substitute  paper 
money  for  the  federal  currency,  and  banks  for 
the  keepers  of  the  public  money ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  The  hard- 
money  currency  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1789,  was  abolished  by  constroction, 
and  by  a  Treasury  order  to  receiye  bank  notes ; 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  reception,  the  keeping, 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  con- 
sisting o(  the  treasurer,  and  his  collectors  and 
receiyers,  was  superseded  by  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank,  inyested  with  the  priyilege  of 
keeping  the  public  monejrs,  paying  them  out, 
and  furnishing  supplies  of  paper  money  for  the 
payment  of  dues  to  the  goyemment.  Thus,  the 
two  acts  of  1789  were  ayoided,  or  superseded ; 
not  repealed,  but  only  ayoided  and  superseded 
by  a  Treasury  order  to  receiye  paper,  and  a  bank 
to  keep  it  and  pay  it  out  From  this  time  p^ier 
money  became  the  federal  currency,  and  a  bank 
the  keeper  of  the  federal  money.   It  is  needless 


to  pursue  this  departure  ferther.  The  baak 
had  its  priyileges  for  twenty  years— was  suc- 
ceeded in  them  by  local  banks — they  sup^veded 
by  a  seoond  national  bank — it  again  by  loeil 
banks — and  these  finally  by  the  independnt 
treasury  system — ^which  was  nothing  but  a 
retum  to  the  fundamental  acts  of  1789. 

This  is  the  brief  history — ^the  genealogy 
rather — of  our  fiscal  agents ;  and  from  this  it 
results,  that  after  more  than  forty  years  of  de- 
parture fh>m  the  system  of  our  forefatho-s— 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  of  banks,  local  and  national- 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  wallowing  in  the 
slough  of  paper  money,  sometimes  sound,  some- 
times rotten — ^we  haye  returned  to  the  point 
from  which  we  sat  out— hard  money  ibr  oar 
Federal  Treasury ;  and  our  own  ofBoers  to  keep 
it  We  returned  to  the  acts  of '89,  not  sud- 
denly and  cradely,  but  by  degrees,  and  with 
details,  to  make  the  retum  safe  and  easy.  The 
specie  clause  was  restored,  not  by  a  sudden  aad 
single  step,  but  gradually  and  progressively,  to 
be  accomplished  in  four  years.  The  costodj  of 
the  public  moneys  was  restored  to  the  treasurer 
and  his  officers ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  take  manual  possession  of  the  moneys 
eyery  where,  a  few  receiyers-general  were  giwn 
to  him  to  act  as  his  deputies,  and  the  two  mints 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  (proper  places 
to  keep  money,  and  their  keys  in  the  hands  of 
our  officers),  were  added  to  his  means  of  reoa^ 
ing  and  keeping  them.  This  retum  to  the  old 
acts  of  '89  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  The  old  system,  with  a  new  name,  aad 
a  little  additional  organization,  has  been  in  force 
near  one  year.  It  has  worked  welL  It  hss 
worked  both  well  and  easy,  and  now  the  qoes- 
tion  is  to  repeal  it,  and  to  begin  again  when 
General  Hamilton  started  us  aboye  forty  jeais 
ago,  and  whidi  inyolyed  us  so  long  in  the  &te 
of  banks  and  in  the  miseries  and  cakmitiesof 
paper  money.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  House  go  for  the  repeal ;  we  against  it; 
and  this  defines  the  position  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  day-^one  standing  cm  ground  oc- 
cupied by  General  Hamilton  and  the  federalists 
in  the  year  ^91 ;  the  other  standing  on  the  grouid 
occupied  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
the  democracy. 

The  democracy  oppose  the  repeal,  becanse 
this  system  is  proyed  by  expenenoe  to  be  the 
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adbst,  the  ehetpest)  and  the  beet  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  reTennes,  and  keeping  and  disburs- 
ing the  pablic  moneys,  which  the  wisdom  of  man 
has  yet  inrented.  It  is  the  safest  mode  of  col- 
lectmg,  because  it  receives  nothing  but  gold  and 
silTer,  and  thereby  saves  the  government  from 
loss  by  paper  money,  preserves  the  standard  o( 
value,  and  causes  a  supply  of  specie  to  be  kept 
in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  for 
the  supjKNTt  of  the  sound  part  of  the  banks.  It 
18  the  chei^iest  mode  of  keeping  the  moneys ; 
finr  the  salaries  of  a  few  receivers  are  nothing 
eompared  to  the  cost  of  employing  banks ;  for 
banks  must  be  paid  either  by  a  per  centum,  or 
by  a  gross  sum,  or  by  allowing  them  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  the  public  money.  This  latter 
method  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  the  dearest  of  all  possible  modes.  The  sub- 
treasury  is  the  safest  mode  of  keying,  for  the 
receivers-general  are  our  officers — subject  to 
our  orders — removable  at  our  will — ^punishable 
criminally — suable  civilly — and  bound  in  heavy 
aecorities.  It  is  the  best  mode ;  for  it  has  no 
mterest  in  increasing  taxes  in  order  to  increase 
the  deposits.  Baoks  have  this  interest  A  na- 
tional bank  has  an  interest  in  augmenting  the 
revenue,  because  thereby  it  augmented  the  pub- 
lic deposits.  The  late  bank  had  an  average  de- 
posit for  near  twenty  years  of  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  of  public  money  in  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  the  names  of  public  officers. 
It  had  an  annual  average  d^KMsit  df  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  was  notoriously  in  favor  of  all  taxes, 
and  of  the  highest  tariffs,  and  was  leagued  with 
the  party  which  promoted  these  taxes  and 
tarifb.  A  sub-treasury  has  no  interest  of  this 
kind,  and  in  that  particular  alone  presents  an 
immense  advantage  over  any  bank  depositories, 
whether  a  natk>nal  mstitntifm  or  a  selection  of 
local  banks.  Every  public  interest  requires 
the  independent  treasuiy  to  be  continued.  It 
is  the  old  system  of '89.  The  Uw  for  it  has 
been  on  our  statute-book  for  fifty-two  years. 
Bvery  citizen  who  is  under  fl^-two  years  old 
has  lived  all  his  life  un^  the  sub-treasury  law, 
although  the  law  itself  has  been  superseded  or 
avoided  durii^  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Like  the  country  gentleman  in  Moli^re's  come- 
djj  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  every  dtisen  who  is  under  fifty-two 
has  lived  his  life  under  the  sub-treasury  ]aw«- 


under  the  two  acts  of  '89  which  ccmstitnte  it, 
and  which  have  not  been  repealed. 

We  are  against  the  repeal ;  and  although  un- 
able to  resist  it  here^  we  hope  to  show  to  the 
American  people  that  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  the  time  will  come  when  its 
re-establishment  will  be  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice. 

Independent  of  our  objections  to  the  merits 
of  this  repeal,  stands  one  of  a  preliminary  char- 
acter, which  has  been  too  often  mentioned  to 
need  elucidation  or  enf<nroement,  but  which  can- 
not be  property  omitted  in  ai^  general  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  We  are  about  to  repeal 
one  system  without  having  |ffovided  another, 
and  without  even  knowing  what  may  be  sub- 
stituted, or  whether  any  substitute  whatever 
shall  be  agreed  upon.  Shall  we  have  any,  and 
if  any,  what?  Shall  it  be  anational  bank,  after 
the  experience  we  have  just  had  of  such  insti- 
tutions 7  Is  it  to  be  a  nondescript  inventicm — 
a  fiscality — or  fiscal  agent — to  be  pbmted  in 
this  District  because  we  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction here,  and  which,  upon  the  same  argu- 
ment, may  bo  placed  in  all  the  forts  and  arse- 
nals, in  all  the  dock-yards  and  navy- yards,  in 
all  the  lighthouses  and  powder  magazines,  and 
in  all  the  territories  which  the  United  States 
now  possess,  or  may  hereafter  acquire  ?  We 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  these ;  and 
i^  with  this  argument,  we  can  avoid  the  consti*- 
tution  in  these  ten  miles  square,  we  can  also 
avoid  it  in  every  State,  and  in  every  territory 
of  the  Union.  Is  it  to  be  the  pet  bank  system 
of  1836,  which,  besides  being  rqjected  by  all 
parties,  is  an  impossibility  in  itself?  Is  it  to 
be  the  lawless  condition  of  the  public  moneys, 
as  gentlemen  denounced  it,  which  prevailed 
from  October,  1833,  when  the  deposits  were 
removed  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
till  June,  1836,  when  the  State  bank  deposit 
system  was  adopted ;  and  during  all  which  time 
we  could  hear  of  nothing  but  the  union  of  the 
purse  and  the  sword,  and  the  danger  to  our 
liberties  from  the  concentration  of  aU  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  ?  Is  it  to  be  any  one  of 
these,  and  which  ?  And  if  neither,  then  are  the 
two  acts  of '89,  which  have  never  been  repealed 
— ^which  have  only  been  superseded  by  tempo- 
rary enactments,  which  have  ceased,  or  by  trea- 
sury constructions  which  no  one  can  now  de- 
fend—are these  two  acts  to  recover  their  vitali- 
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ty  md  Tigor,  and  again  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  as  thej  were  in  the  first  yean  of  General 
Waahingion's  administration,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  overpowered  them  ?  If  so,  we 
are  still  to  haye  the  identical  system  which  we 
now  repeal,  with  no  earthly  d^renoe  but  the 
absence  of  its  name,  and  the  want  of  a  few  of  its 
details.  Be  all  this  as  it  may— let  the  sabsti- 
tate  be  any  thing  or  nothing — we  haye  still  ac- 
oomplished  a  great  pdnt  by  the  objeoticm  we 
have  taken  to  tibe  repeal  bdbre  the  snbstitnte 
was  produced,  and  by  the  yote  which  we  took 
upon  that  point  yesterday.  We  have  gained 
the  advantage  of  cutting  gentlemen  off  from  all 
plea  for  adopting  thdr  baneftd  sdiemes,  found- 
ed upon  tibe  necessity  of  adopting  something, 
because  we  have  nothing.  By  their  own  rote 
they  refhse  to  produce  the  new  system  before 
they  abolish  the  old  one.  By  their  own  vote 
they  create  the  neoesedty  whic^  they  deprecate ; 
and  having  been  warned  in  time,  and  acting 
with  their  eyes  open,  they  cannot  make  their 
own  conduct  a  plea  for  adopting  a  bad  measure 
rather  than  none.  If  Congress  adjourns  with- 
out any  system,  and  the  public  moneys  renuun 
as  they  did  from  1833  to  1836,  the  country  vrill 
know  whose  fault  it  is;  and  gentlemen  will 
know  what  epithets  to  apply  to  themselves,  by 
recollecting  what  they  applied  to  Cknerai  Jack- 
son from  the  day  the  deposits  were  removed 
until  the  deposit  act  of  '36  was  passed. 

Who  demands  the  repeal  of  this  system? 
Not  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  for  there 
is  not  a  solitary  petition  fix»n  the  fiumers,  the 
mechanics,  the  productive  classes,  and  the  busi- 
ness men,  agdnst  it.  Politicians  who  want  a 
national  bank,  to  rule  the  country,  and  mil- 
lionary  speculators  who  want  a  bank  to  pLxm- 
der  it — ^these,  to  be  sure,  are  clamorous  for  the 
repeal ;  and  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the 
present  system  stands  in  the  way  of  their  great 
plans.  But  who  else  demands  it  ?  Who  else 
objects  to  either  feature  of  the  sub-treasury — 
the  hard-money  feature,  or  the  deposit  of  our 
own  moneys  with  our  own  ofiScers  f  Make  the 
inquiry — ^pursue  it  through  its  details— exam- 
ine the  community  by  classes,  and  see  who  ob- 
jects. The  hard-money  feature  is  in  frill  ferce. 
It  took  ftill  elfect  at  once  in  the  South  and 
West)  because  there  were  no  bank-notes  in 
those  quarters  of  the  Union  of  the  receivable 
desofiption:  it  took  fbll  eflbet  in  New  York 


and  New  England,  because,  having  ppeserred 
specie  payments,  specie  was  just  as  plenty  m 
that  quarter  as  paper  m<mey ;  and  all  pajments 
were  either  actually  or  virtually  in  hard  m<»ej. 
It  was  specie,  or  its  equivalent  The  bard- 
money  clause  then  went  into  operation  at  onee^ 
and  who  complahied  of  it?  The  payers  of  the 
revenue  ?  No,  not  one  d  ih&OL  The  mer 
chants  who  pay  the  duties  have  not  eom- 
plained ;  the  fermers  who  buy  the  pubUehadi 
have  not  complained.  On  the  contrary,  tiMj 
rgoice ;  fer  hard-money  payments  keep  off  ifae 
speculator,  with  Ids  bales  of  notes  borrowed 
from  banks,  and  enable  the  fermer  to  get  loi 
land  at  a  feir  price.  The  payers  of  the  rereniie 
then  do  not  complain.  How  stands  it  with  Ihe 
next  most  hiterested  class — ^tiie  reoeivera  of 
money  fit)m  the  United  States  ?  Are  they  fr 
satisfied  at  being  paid  in  gold  and  silver?  And 
do  they  wish  to  go  back  to  the  depreciated  pir 
per — the  shinplasters — ^the  compound  of  hmp- 
Uack  and  rags — whidi  they  received  a  few 
years  ago  1  Put  this  inquiry  to  the  merito- 
rious laborerwho  is  working  in  stone,  in  wood, 
earth,  and  in  iron  fer  yon  at  this  moment 
Ask  him  if  he  is  tired  of  hard-money  pajments, 
and  wishes  the  independent  treasury  system  re* 
pealed,  that  he  may  get  a  diance  to  reeeire  his 
hard-earned  vmges  in  broken  baidc-notes  again. 
Ask  the  soldier  and  the  mariner  the  same  qoeff- 
tion.  Ask  the  salaried  officer  and  the  con- 
tractor the  same  question.  Ask  ourselves  hew 
if  we  wish  it— we  who  have  seen  oursdtes  paid 
in  gold  for  years  past,  after  having  been  for 
thirty  years  without  a  sight  of  that  meJal 
No,  sir,  no.  Neither  the  payers  of  mwiey  to 
the  government,  nor  the  receivers  of  money 
flrom  the  government,  object  to  the  hard-money 
clause  in  the  sub-treasury  act  Howieitthen 
with  the  body  of  the  people— the  great  ma«  <^ 
the  productive  and  business  classes?  Do  ^ 
object  to  the  clause?  NotatalL  Thcyrejofce 
at  it :  for  they  receive,  at  second-hand,  all  that 
comes  ttom  the  government.  No  officer,  con- 
tractor, or  laborer,  eats  the  hard  money  whiA 
he  receives  from  the  government,  but  pay*  ^ 
out  for  the  supplies  which  support  his  ftnn^T' 
it  all  goes  to  the  business  and  prodnctire 
classes:  and  thus  the  payments  from  the  g<^ 
emment  circulate  ftmn  hand  to  hand,  and  go 
through  liie  whole  body  <tf  the  people,  f^ 
the  vrhole  body  <rf  the  productive  duM§  receiTe 
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the  benefit  of  the  whole  imount  of  the  gorem- 
BKnt  hard-money  payments.     Who  is  it  then 
that  objects  to  it  ?    Broken  banks,  and  their 
pcdkical  confederates,  are  the  clamorers  against 
it.     Banks  which  wish  to  make  their  paper  a 
public  cmrency:   politicians  who  wish  a  na- 
tioKial  bank  as  a  machine  to  role  the  country. 
These  banks,  and  these  politicians,  are  the  sole 
damorers  against  the  hard-money  clause  in  the 
soiHtreasury  system:  they  alone  clamor  for 
pap^  money.     And  how  is  it  with'  the  other 
claaae — the  one  which  gives  the  custody  of  the 
public  money  to  the  hands  of  our  own  officers, 
bound  to  fidelity  by  character,  by  official  posi- 
tion, by  responsibility,  by  ample  securityship— 
and  makes  it  felony  in  them  to  touch  it  for 
their  own  use  1    Here  is  a  dear  case  of  con- 
tentioii  between  the  banks  and  the  government, 
or  between  the  clamorers  for  a  national  bank 
and  the  goTonsment     These  banks  want  the 
custody  oi  the  public  money.    They  struggle 
and  atriTe  for  it  as  if  it  was  their  own.    They 
figlft  for  it :  and  if  they  get  it,  they  will  use  it 
as  their  own — as  we  all  well  know ;  and  refbse 
to  render  back  when  they  choose  to  suspend, 
Thus,  the  whde  struggle  for  the  repeal  resolves 
itsdf  into  a  contest  between  the  government, 
and  aU  the  productive  and  business  dasses  on 
ene  side,  and  the  federal  politicians,  the  rotten 
part  of  the  local  banks,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
Dfttional  bank  on  the  other. 

Sir,  the  independent  treasury  has  been  organ- 
ised :  I  say,  organised !  for  the  law  creating  it 
18  Mj-two  years  old — ^has  been  organized  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people,  regularly 
ex^^ressed  through  thdr  representatives  after 
the  question  had  been  carried  to  them,  and  a 
general  dection  had  intervened.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  was  proposed  by  President 
Van  Boren  in  1837,  at  the  called  session:  it 
WIS  adopted  in  1840,  after  the  question  had 
been  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  dections 
made  to  torn  upon  it  It  was  established,  and 
dearly  establisl^  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
Bmw  the  people  condemned  it  ?  Have  they 
expreased  dissatisfaction  ?  By  no  means.  The 
preddential  election  was  no  test  ol  this  ques- 
tion; nor  of  any  question.  The  election  of 
Ckneral  Harrison  was  effected  by  the  combi- 
nation of  all  parties  to  pull  down  one  party, 
without  any  unity  among  the  assailants  on 
the  question  of  measures.  A  candidate  was 
Vol.  n.— 15 


agreed  upon  by  the  opposition  for  whom  aO 
could  vote.  Suppose  a  different  selection  had 
been  made,  and  an  eminent  whig  candidate 
taken,  and  he  had  been  beaten  two  to  one 
(as  would  probably  have  been  the  case): 
what  then  would  have  been  the  argument? 
Why,  that  the  sub-treasury,  and  every  other 
measure  of  the  democracy,  had  been  approved, 
two  to  one.  The  result  of  the  dection  admits 
of  no  inference  against  this  system ;  and  could 
not,  without  imputing  a  heedless  versatility  to 
the  people,  which  they  do  not  possess.  Theii 
representatives,  in  obedience  to  their  will,  ai^ 
on  ftdl  three  years'  deliberation,  established  the 
system — estabUdied  it  in  July,  1840 :  is  it  pos- 
sible that,  within  four  months  afterwards — in 
the  month  of  November  following— the  same 
people  should  condemn  their  own  work  ? 

But  the  system  is  to  be  abolished ;  and 
we  are  to  take  our  chance  for  something,  or 
nothing,  in  place  of  it.  The  abolition  is  to 
take  place  incontinently — ^incessantly — ^upon 
the  instant  of  the  passage  of  the  bill !  such  is 
the  spirit  which  pursues  it !  such  the  revenge- 
fhl  feeling  which  bums  against  it  I  And  the 
system  is  still  to  be  going  on  for  a  while  after 
its  death — for  some  days  in  the  nearest  parts, 
and  some  weeks  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  receiver^nerai  in  St  Louis  will 
not  know  of  his  officid  death  until  ten  days 
after  he  shdl  have  been  killed  here.  In  tiie 
mean  time,  supposing  himself  to  be  dive,  he  is 
acting  under  the  law ;  and  all  he  does  is  with- 
out law,  and  void.  So  of  the  rest  Not  only 
must  the  system  be  abolished  before  a  substi- 
tute is  presented,  but  before  the  knowledge  of 
the  abolition  can  readi  the  officers  who  carry 
it  on ;  and  who  must  continue  to  receive,  and  pay 
out  public  moneys  for  days  and  weeks  after 
their  functions  have  ceased,  and  when  all  thdr 
acts  have  become  ill^d  and  vdd. 

Such  is  the  spirit  which  pursues  the  measure 
— such  the  vengeance  agdnst  a  measure  which 
has  taken  the  money  of  the  people  from  the 
moneyed  corporations.  It  is  the  vengeance  of 
the  banking  spirit  against  its  enemy — agamst  a 
system  which  deprives  soulless  corporations  of 
their  rich  prey.  Something  must  rise  up  in 
the  place  of  the  abolished  system  until  Con- 
gress provides  a  substitute;  and  that  some- 
thing will  be  the  nest  of  local  banks  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  choose  to  select. 
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Among  these  local  banks  stands  that  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasoiy  has  restored  that  institution  to 
its  capacity  to  become  a  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys :  and  well,  and  largely  has  she  pre- 
pared herself  to  receive  them.  •  The  Merchants' 
Bank  in  New  Orleans,  her  agent  there;  her 
branch  in  New  York  under  the  State  law ;  and 
her  branches  and  agencies  in  the  South  and  in 
the  West :  all  these  subordinates,  already  pre- 
pared, enable  her  to  take  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  That  she 
expected  to  do  so  we  learn  from  Mr.  Biddle, 
who  considered  the  attempted  resumption  in 
January  last  as  unwise,  because,  in  showing  the 
broken  condition  of  his  bank,  her  claim  to  the 
deposits  would  become  endangered.  Mr.  Bid- 
die  shows  that  the  deposits  were  to  have  been 
restored ;  that,  while  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
his  bank  was  as  good  as  any.  De  noche  todas 
lo8  gatoa  son  pardos.  So  says  the  Spanish 
proverb.  In  the  dark,  all  the  cats  ire  grey— all 
of  one  color :  the  same  of  banks  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  Amd  in  this  darkness  and  assimi- 
lation of  colors,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  found  her  safety  and  security— her  equality 
with  the  rest,  and  her  fidr  claim  to  recover  the 
keeping  of  the  long-lost  deposits.  The  attempt 
at  resumption  exposed  her  emptiness,  and  her 
rottenness — showed  her  to  be  the  whited  sepul- 
chre, filled  with  dead  men's  bones.  Liquida- 
tion was  her  course — the  only  honest — ^the  only 
justifiable  course.  Instead  of  that  she  accepts 
new  terms  (just  completed)  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislatures — afiects  to  continue  to 
exist  as  a  bank :  and  by  treating  Mr.  Biddle  as 
the  Jonas  a!  the  ship,  when  the  whole  crew 
were  Jonases,  expects  to  save  herself  by  throw- 
ing him  overboard.  That  bank  is  now,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  sub-treasury,  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  for  the  reception  of  the  public  moneys. 
She  is  legally  in  the  category  of  a  public  de- 
pository, under  the  act  of  1836,  the  moment 
she  reSumes :  and  when  her  notes  are  shaved 
in — a  process  now  in  rapid  movement — she 
may  assert  and  enforce  her  right  She  may 
resume  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  to  get  hold  <^ 
the  public  moneys.  By  the  repeal,  the  public 
deposits,  so  &r  as  law  is  concerned,  are  restored 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Senate  have  this  night  voted  the  repeal,  they 
have  also  voted  the  restoration  of  the  deposits; 


and  they  will  have  done  it  wittingly  and  know- 
ingly,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  foU  per- 
ception of  what  they  were  doing.    When  they 
voted  down  my  proposition  of  yesterday— i 
vote  in  which  ^e  whole  opposition  coDcmrred, 
except  the  senator   from   Virginia  who  sits 
nearest  me  (Mr.  Archer) — when  they  TOted 
down  that  proposition  to  exclude  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  from  the  list  of  future  de- 
posit banks,  they  of  course  declared  that  she 
ought  to  remain  upon  the  list,  with  the  fnO 
right  to  avail  herself  of  her  privilege  under  the 
revived  act  of  1836.    In  voting  down  that  pro- 
position, they  voted  up  the  prostrate  bank  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  accomplished  the  great  olject 
of  the  panic  of  l833-'34— that  of  censorins 
Qeneral  Jackson,  and  of  restoring  the  depoots. 
The  act  of  that  great  man — one  of  the  moat  pa- 
tricAic  and  noble  of  his  life — the  act  by  whidi 
he  saved  forty  millions  of  dollars  to  tiie  Ameri- 
can people — is  reversed.    The  stockholden  tod 
creditors  of  the  institution  lose  above  forty  nil- 
lions,  which  the  people  otherwise  would  l^Te 
lost.     They  lose  the  whole  stock,  thirtj-Ave 
millions — ^for  it  will  not  be  worth  a  straw  to 
those  who  keep  it :  and  the  vote  of  the  bank  re- 
fusing to  show  their  list  of  debtors — suppressing^ 
hiding  and  concealing — the  rotten  list  of  deUa- 
(in  which  it  is  mortifying  to  see  a  Soathen 
gentleman  concurring) — ^is  to  enable  the  in- 
itiated jobbers  and  gamblers  to  shove  df  their 
stock  at  some  price  on  ignorant  and  iunoeent 
purchasers.    The  stockholders  lose  the  tiiirty- 
five  millions  capital :  they  lose  the  twenty  per 
centum  advance  upon  that  capital,  at  whidi 
many  of  the  later  holders  purchased  it;  md 
which  is  near  seven  millions  more :  thej  kiee 
the  six  millions  surplus  profits  which  were  re- 
ported on  hand :  but  ^ich,  perhaps^  was  obIj 
a  bank  report :  and  the  holders  of  the  notes 
lose  the  twenty  to  thirty  per  centum,  whidi  is 
now  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank— 
sooi^  to  be  much  more.     These  losses  mike 
some  fifty  millions  of  dollars.    They  now  &D 
on  the  stockholders,  and  note-holders :  where 
would  they  have  fellen  if  the  deposits  had  not 
been  removed  ?    They  would  have  fidlen  qiOQ 
the  public  treasury— upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States :  for  the  public  is  always  the 
goose  that  is  to  be  first  plucked.     The  pohDc 
money  would  have  been  taken  to  sustiin  tht 
bank:  taxes  would  have  been  laid  to  iqihold 
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her :  the  high  tariff  would  haTe  heen  reyived 
for  her  benefit.  Whatever  her  condition  re- 
quired would  haye  been  done  bj  Congress. 
The  bank,  with  all  its  crimes  and  debts— with 
all  its  corruptions  and  plunderings — would 
haye  been  saddled  upon  the  countiy — its  char- 
ter renewed— and  the  people  pillaged  of  the  more 
than  forty  millions  of  dollars  which  haye  been 
lost  Congress  would  haye  been  enslayed:  and 
a  new  career  of  crime,  corruption,  and  plunder 
commenced.  The  heroic  patriotism  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  sayed  us  from  this  shame  and 
loss :  but  we  haye  no  Jackson  to  saye  us  now ; 
and  millionarj  plunderers — deyouring  harpies 
— foul  birds,  imd  yoradous  as  foul — are  again 
to  seize  the  prey  which  his  braye  and  undaunted 
arm  snatdied  from  their  insatiate  throats* 

The  deposits  are  restored,  so  far  as  the  yote 
of  the  Senate  goes ;  and  if  not  restored  in  fact, 
it  wHI  be  because  policy,  and  new  schemes  for- 
bid it.  And  what  new  scheme  can  we  haye  ? 
A  nondescript,  hermaphrodite,  JanuB-&ced  fis- 
cality?  or  a  third  edition  of  General  Hamil- 
ton's bank  of  1791  ?  or  a  bastard  compound, 
the  miclean  progeny  of  both  1  Which  will  it 
be  ?  Hardly  the  first  named.  It  comes  forth 
with  the  feeble  and  rickety  symptoms  which 
announce  an  unripe  conception,  and  an  untime- 
ly death.  Will  it  be  the  second?  It  will  be 
that,  or  worse.  And  where  will  the  late  flat- 
terers— ^the  present  reyilers  of  Mr.  Biddle-rthe 
authors  equally  of  the  bank  that  is  ruined,  and 
of  the  one  that  is  to  be  created :  where  will 
they  find  better  men  to  manage  the  next  than 
they  had  to  manage  the  last  1  I  remember  the 
time  when  the  yocabulary  of  praise  was  ex- 
hausted on  Mr.  Biddle — ^when  in  this  chamber, 
and  out  of  it,  the  censer,  heaped  with  incense, 
was  constantly  kept  burning  under  his  nose : 
when  to  hint  reproach  of  him  was  to  make,  if 
not  a  thousand  chiyalrous  swords  leap  from 
their  scabbards,  at  least  to  make  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  ten  thousand  pens,  start  up  to  de- 
tend  him.  I  remember  the  time  when  a  sem^ 
tor  on  this  floor,  and  now  <>n  it  (Mr.  Preston 
d  South  Carolina),  declared  in  his  place  that 
the  bare  annunciation  of  Mr.  Biddle's  name  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  raise  the 
Talue  of  the  people's  property  one  hundred 
millionB  of  dollars.  My  friend  here  on  my 
tight  (pointing  to  Senator  Woodbury)  was 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  mere 
transposition  of  names  and  places — the  mere 
substitution  of  Biddle  for  Woodbury — ^was  to 
be  worth  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  property  of  the  country !  What  flattery 
could  rise  higher  than  that?  Tet  this  man, 
once  so  lauded — once  so  followed,  flattered,  and 
courted — now  lies  condemned  by  all  his  former 
friends.  They  cannot  now  denounce  sufficient- 
ly the  man  who,  for  ten  years  past,  they  could 
not  praise  enough :  and,  after  this,  what  confi- 
dence are  we  to  haye  in  their  judgments? 
What  confidence  are  we  to  place  in  their  new 
bank,  and  their  new  managers,  after  seeing  sudi 
mistakes  about  the  former  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  bank  went  to 
ruin  since  it  became  a  State  institution.  The 
State  charter  made  no  difference  in  its  diarac- 
ter,  or  in  its  management :  and  Mr.  Biddle  de- 
clared it  to  be  stronger  and  safer  without  the 
United  States  for  a  partner  than  with  it.  The 
mortal  wounds  were  all  gLven  while  it  was  a 
national  institution ;  and  the  late  report  of  the 
stockholders  shows  pot  one  species  of  ofience, 
the  cotton  speculations  alone  excepted,  which 
was  not  shown  by  Mr.  Clayton's  report  of 
1832 ;  aud  being  shown,  was  then  defended  by 
the  whole  power  of  those  who  are  now  cutting 
loose  from  the  old  bank,  and  clamoring  for  a 
new  one.  Not  an  act  now  brought  to  light, 
saye  and  except  the  cotton  operation,  not  eyen 
that  for  which  Reuben  M.  Whitney  was  crushed 
to  death,  and  his  name  constituted  the  83mo* 
nyme  of  perjury  and  infamy  for  haying  told  it ; 
not  an  act  now  brought  to  light  which  was  not 
shown  to  exist  ten  years  ago,  and  which  was 
not  then  defended  by  the  whole  federal  party; 
so  that  the  pretension  that  this  institution  did 
wen  as  a  national  bank,  and  ill  as  a  State  one, 
is  as  unfounded  in  fact,  as  it  is  preposterous  and 
absurd  in  idea.  The  bank  was  in  the  high  road 
to  ruin— in  the  gulf  of  insolyency — in  the  slough 
of  crime  and  corruption — when  the  patriot  Jack- 
son signed  the  yeto,  and  ordered  the  remoyal 
of  the  deposits;  and  nothing  but  these  two 
great  acts  sayed  the  people  from  the  loss  of  the 
forty  millions  of  dollars  which  haye  now  fallen 
upon  the  stockholders  and  the  note  holders, 
and  firom  the  shame  of  seeing  their  goyernment 
the  slaye  and  in/strument  oi  the  bank.  Jack- 
son sayed  the  people  from  this  loss,  and  their 
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goyemment  from  this  degradation ;  and  for  this 
he  IB  now  pursued  with  the  undying  yengeance 
of  those  whose  schemes  of  plunder  and  amlM- 
tion  were  balked  by  him. 

Wise  and  prudent  was  the  conduct  of  those 
who  refused  to  recharter  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  They  profited  by  the  error 
of  their  friends  who  revised  to  recharter  the 
first  one.  These  latter  made  no  preparations 
for  the  event— did  nothing  to  increase  the  con- 
stitutional currency — and  did  not  even  act  until 
the  last  moment.  The  renewed  charter  was 
only  refused  a  few  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  charter,  and  the  federal  goyem- 
ment fell  back  upon  the  State  banks,  which  im- 
mediately sunk  under  its  weight.  The  men  of 
1832  acted  yery  differently.  They  decided  the 
question  oi  the  renewal  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  charter.  They  reyiyed  the 
gold  currency,  whidi  had  been  extinct  for  thir- 
ty years.  They  increased  the  silyer  currency 
by  repealing  the  act  of  1819  against  the  circular 
tion  of  foreign  silyer.  They  branched  the 
mints.  In  a  word,  they  raised  the  specie  cur- 
rency from  twenty  millions  to  near  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars ;  and  thus  supplied  the 
country  with  a  constitutional  currency  to  take 
the  place  of  the  United  States  Bank  notes. 
The  supply  was  adequate,  being  nearly  ten 
times  the  ayerage  circulation  of  the  national 
bank.  That  average  circulation  was  but  eleven 
millions  of  dollars;  the  gold  and  silver  was 
near  one  hundred  millions.  The  success  of  our 
measures  was  complete.  The  country  was  hap- 
py and  prosperous  under  it ;  but  the  architects 
of  mischief— the  political,  gambling,  and  rotten 
part  of  the  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  uded  by  a  political  party — 
aet  to  work  to  make  panic  and  distress,  to 
make  suspensions  and  revulsions,  to  destroy 
trade  and  business,  to  d^rade  and  poison  the 
currency ;  to  harass  the  country  until  it  would 
give  them  another  national  bank :  and  to  charge 
all  the  mischief  they  created  upon  the  demo- 
cratic admimstration.  This  has  been  their  con- 
duct; and  having  succeeded  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  they  now  come  forward  to 
seise  the  spoils  oi  victory  in  creating  another 
national  bank,  to  devour  the  substance  of  the 
people,  and  to  rule  the  government  of  their 
country.  Sir,  the  suspension  of  1837,  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 


confederate  banks  and  politicians,  was  a  con- 
spiracy and  a  revolt  against  the  government 
The  preiStot  suspension  is  a  continuation  of  the 
same  revolt  by  the  same  parties.  Many  good 
banks  are  overpowered  by  them,  and  forced 
into  suspension ;  but  with  the  Bank  of  tiie 
United  States,  its  affiliated  banks,  and  its  otnn 
federate  politicians,  it  is  a  revolt  and  a  ocm- 
spiracy  against  the  government. 

Sir,  it  is  now  night&lL    We  are  at  the  eod  of 
a  long  day  when  the  sun  is  more  than  fourteen 
hours  above  the  horizon,  and  when  a  sufibcat- 
ing  heat  oj^resses  and  overpowers  the  Senate. 
My  firiends  have  moved  af^oumments:  th^ 
have  been  refiised.    I  have  been  compelled  to 
speak  now,  or  never,  and  from  this  commence- 
ment we  may  see  the  condudon.    Discussion  is 
to  be  stified ;  measures  are  tobe  driv^  through; 
and  a  mutilated  Congress,  hastily  assemUed, 
imperfectly  formed,  and  representing  the  census 
of  1830,  not  of  1840,  is  to  manade  postmty 
with  institutions  which  are  as  abhorent  to  the 
constitution  as  they  are  dangerous  to  the  lib»- 
ties,  the  morals,  and  the  property  of  the  people. 
A  national  bank  is  to  be  established,  not  even  a 
a  simple  and  strong  bank  like  that  of  General 
Hamilton,  but  some  monstrous  compound,  bom 
of  hell  and  chaos,  more  odious,  dangerous,  and 
terrible  than  any  simple  bank  could  be.    Pos- 
terity is  to  be  manaded,  and  delivered  up  in 
chains  to  this  deformed  monster ;  and  by  whcmi  ? 
By  a  rump  Congress,  representing  an  exiMred 
census  of  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  mem- 
bers firom  States  which,  if  they  had  their  mem- 
bers here,  would  still  have  but  the  one-third 
part  of  their  proper  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union.    The  census  of  1840  gives  many  States, 
and  lifissouri  among  the  rest,  three  times  their 
present  relative  wei^t;   and  no  permanent 
measure  ought  to  be  discussed  until  this  new 
relative  weight   should   appear  in  Congress. 
Why  take  the  census  every  ten  years,  if  an  ex- 
piring representation  at  the  end  (^  the  term 
may  reach  over,  and  bind  the  increased  niun- 
bers  by  laws  which  dum  immunity  firom  re- 
peal, and  which  are  rushed  through  without  de- 
bate ?    Am  I  to  submit  to  such  work  ?    No, 
never !    I  will  war  agunst  the  bank  you  may 
establish,  whether  a  simjde   or  a  compound 
monster ;  I  will  war  against  it  by  every  means 
known  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.    IwOl 
vote  for  the  repeal  <^  its  charter,  as  Geoend 
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HfeniBon  wad  others  Yoied  for  the  repeal  of  the 
late  hank  charter  in  1819.  I  will  promote  quo 
ioarranto*8  and  9ci,fa?$  against  it  I  will  op- 
pose its  friends  and  support  its  enemies,  and 
work  at  its  destruction  in  everj  legal  and  con- 
stitutional waj.  I  will  war  upon  it  while  I 
have  breath ;  and  if  I  incur  political  extmction 
in  the  contest,  I  shall  consider  my  political  life 
well  sold — sold  for  a  high  price — when  lost  in 
sochacanse. 

But  enough  for  the  present.  The  question 
now  before  us  is  the  death  of  the  sub-treasurj. 
The  discussion  of  the  substitute  is  a  Mr  inquiry 
in  this  question.  We  hare  a  right  to  see  what 
is  to  follow,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  we 
ha^e.  But  gentlemen  withhold  their  schemes, 
and  we  strike  in  the  dark.  My  present  purpose 
is  to  yindicate  the  independent  treasury  sys- 
ton — to  free  it  from  a  false  character — ^to  show 
it  to  be  what  it  is,  nothing  but  the  reviral  of  the 
two  great  acts  of  September  the  1st  and  Sep- 
tember the  2d,  1789,  for  the  collection,  safe 
keeinng,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys, 
under  which  this  goyemment  went  into  opera- 
tion; and  under  which  it  operated  safely  and 
suooessfully  until  General  Hamilton  overthrew 
it  to  substitute  the  bank  and  state  system  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  has  been  the  curse 
of  En^and,  and  towards  which  we  are  now 
hurrying  again  with  headlong  steps  and  blind- 
fold eyes. 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

THB  BANEXUPT  ACT:  WHAT  IT  WAS:  AND  HOW 
rr  WAS  PAfiSBD. 

It  has  been  seen  in  Mr.  Tyler's  message  that,  as 
a  measure  of  his  own  administration,  he  would 
not  have  convened  Congress  in  extraordinary 
session ;  but  this  having  been  done  by  his  pre- 
decessor, he  would  not  revoke  his  act.  It  was 
known  that  the  call  had  been  made  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  Mr.  Clay.  That  ardent 
statesman  had  so  long  seen  his  &vorite  rneas^ 
ures  baffled  by  a  minority  opposition  to  them 
in  one  House  or  the  other,  and  by  the  twelve 
years  presidency  of  Genial  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  that  he  was  naturally  now  impatient 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  having  all 


the  branches  of  the  government  in  their  favor. 
He  did  so  without  delay.  Mr.  Tyler  had  de- 
livered h)s  message,  recommending  the  measures 
which  he  deemed  proper  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress :  Mr.  Clay  did  the  same — that  is  to 
say,  reoonmiend  his  list  of  measures  to  Congress 
also,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  message,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  resolve,  submitted  to  the  Senate ;  and 
which  has  been  given.  A  bankrupt  act  was  not 
in  his  programme,  nor  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  was  well  known,  and  that  by  evi- 
dence less  equivocal  than  its  designed  exclusion 
from  his  list  of  measures,  that  Mr.  Clay  was 
opposed  to  such  a  bill.  But  parties  were  so 
nearly  balanced  in  the  Senate,  a  deduction  of 
t^o  or  three  from  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
other  would  operate  the  life  or  death  of  most 
important  measures,  in  the  event  that  a  few 
members  should  make  the  passage  of  a  &vorite 
measure  the  indispensable  condition  of  their 
vote  for  some  others  which  could  not  be  carried 
without  it  This  was  the  case  with  the  bank 
IhU,  and  the  distribution  bill.  A  bank  was  the 
leading  measure  of  Mr.  Clay's  policy — ^the  cor- 
ner stone  of  his  legislative  edifice.  It  wias  num- 
ber two  in  his  list :  it  was  number  one  in  his 
affections  and  in  his  parliamentaiy  movement. 
He  obtained  a  select  committee  on  the  second 
day  of  the  session,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
part  of  the  President's  message  which  related  to 
the  currency  and  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances ;  but  before  that  select 
committee  could  report  a  bill,  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Mississippi,  taking  the  shortest  road  to  get  at 
his  object,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  bankruptcy.  This 
measure,  then,  which  had  no  place  in  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  or  in  Mr.  Clay's  schedule,  and 
to  which  he  was  averse,  took  precedence  on  the 
calendar  of  the  vital  measure  for  whidi  the 
extra  session  was  chiefly  called^  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson being  determinedly  supported  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Walker,  and  a  few  other  resdute 
senators  with  whom  the  bankrupt  act  was  an 
overruling  consideration,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
it  ahead,  and  coerce  support  from  as  many 
averse  to  it  as  would  turn  the  scale  in  its  &vor. 
It  passed  the  Senate,  July  24th,  by  adose  vote^ 
26  to  23.    The  yeas  were: 

"  Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans.  Hen- 
derson,   Huntington,   Kerr,    Merrick,  Miller, 
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Morehead,  Mouton,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith  of  indiana,  Southard.  Tallmadge,  Walker, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbridge,  Young. 

"  Nays — ^Messrs.  Allen,  iot^her,  Bajard,  Ben- 
ton, Budianan,  Calhoun^laj  of  iiabfuna,  Guth- 
bert,  Fulton,  Graham,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Nicholson,  Pierce.  Prentiss,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith 
of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Woodbury, 
Wright" 

The  distribution  bill  was  a  leading  measure 
in  Mr.  Clay's  policy:  it  ranked  next  after  the 
national  bank.  He  had  also  taken  it  into  his 
own  care,  and  had  introduced  a  bill  on  l^ve  for 
the  purpose  at  an  early  day.  A  similar  bUl  was 
also  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  was  no  willing  majority  for  the  bankrupt 
bill  in  either  House ;  but  the  bank  bill  and  the 
land  bill  were  made  to  pass  it  The  ardent 
friends  of  the  bankrupt  bill  embargoed  both  the 
others  until  their  favorite  measure  Was  secure. 
They  were  able  to  defeat  the  other  two,  and  de- 
termined to  do  80  if  they  did  not  get  their  own 
measure;  and  they  did  get  it — presenting  the 
spectacle  of  a  bill,  which  had  no  majority  in 
either  House,  forcing  its  own  passage,  and  con- 
trolling the  fate  of  two  others — all  of  them  mear 
sures  of  great  national  concern. 

The  bankrupt  bill  had  passed  the  Senate 
ahead  of  the  bank  bill,  and  also  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill,  and  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  the  majority  was  against  it  It 
seemed  doomed  in  that  House.  The  same  bill 
had  originated  in  that  body ;  but  lay  upon  the 
table  without  consideration.  The  President, 
beset  by  a  mass  of  debtors  who  had  repau^ed  to 
Washington  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
sent  in  a  special  message  in  its  fiivor ;  but  with- 
out effect  The  House  bill  slept  on  the  table : 
the  Senate  bill  arrived  there,  and  was  soon  put 
to  rest  upon  the  same  table.  Mr.  Underwood, 
of  Kentucky,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  had  moved 
to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  and  the  motion  prevailed 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  97.  Information 
of  this  vote  instantly  flew  to  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  senators,  intent  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
left  his  seat  and  went  down  to  the  House ;  and 
when  he  returned  he  informed  the  writer  of  this 
View  that  the  bill  would  pass — that  it  would  be 
taken  off  the  table,  and  put  through  immedi- 
ately :  and  such  was  the  fact  The  next  day 
the  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed — ^the  meagre 
majority  of  only  six  for  it  The  way  in  which 
this  was  done  was  made  known  to  the  vrriter 


of  this  View  by  the  senator  who  went  down  to 
attend  to  the  case  when  the  UU  was  laid  on  the 
table:  it  was  simi^y  to  let  the  friends  of  the 
bank  and  distribution  bills  know  that  these 
measures  would  be  defeated  if  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  not  passed — that  there  were  enough  de- 
termined on  that  point  to  make  sure:  and,  £nr 
the  security  of  the  bankrupt  bill,  it  was  required 
to  be  passed  first 

The  bill  had  passed  the  House  with  an  amoid- 
ment,  postponing  the  commencement  of  its  ope- 
ration from  November  to  February;  and  tins 
amendment  required  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Senate  for  its  concurrence — which  was  immedi- 
ately done.  This  amendment  was  a  salvo  to  the 
consciences  of  members  for  their  forced  votes :  it 
was  intended  to  give  Congress  an  opportuni^ 
of  repealing  the  act  before  it  took  ^ect;  but 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  take  it 
that  way — confident  that  they  could  baffle  the 
repeal  for  some  months,  and  until  those  most 
interested,  had  obtained  the  relief  they  wanted. 

At  the  time  that  this  amendment  was  coming 
up  to  the  Senate  that  body  was  ^igaged  on  the 
distribution  bill,  the  debate  on  the  bank  veto 
message  having  been  postponed  by  the  friends 
of  the  bank  to  make  way  for  it  August  the 
18th  had  been  fixed  for  that  day— 12  o'clock 
the  hour.  The  day  and  the  hour,  had  come ; 
and  with  them  an  immense  crowd,  and  an  ex- 
cited expectation.  For  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Clay  was  to  speak — ^and  to  speak  according  to 
his  feelings — which  were  known  to  be  highly 
excited  against  Mr.  Tyler.  In  the  midst  of  this 
expectation  and  crowd,  and  to  the  disapp(»nt- 
ment  of  every  body,  Mr.  Berrien  rose  and  said 
that— ^  Under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  induced 
to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
veto  message  on  the  fiscal  bank  bill  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrow,  12  o'clo<^." — ^Mr.  Cal- 
houn objected  to  this  postponement  "  The  day, 
he  said,  had  been  fixed  by  the  fiiends  of  the 
bank  bill.  The  President's  message  contain- 
ing his  objections  to  it  had  now  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  tables  of  mem- 
bers for  two  days.  Surely  there  had  been  suffi- 
cient time  to  reflect  upon  it :  yet  now  it  vras 
proposed  still  longer  to  defer  action  upon  it 
He  asked  the  senator  fh>m  Georgia,  who  had 
made  the  motion,  to  assign  some  reason  for  the 
proposed  delay."  The  request  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
for  a  reason,  was  entirely  parliamentary  and 
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jnperi  and  in  &ct  should  have  been  anticipated 
bj  giring  the  reason  with  the  motion — as  it  was 
not  deferential  to  the  Senate  to  ask  it  to  do  a 
thing  withoat  a  reason,  especially  when  the 
thing  to  be  done  was  contrary  to  an  expressed 
iMolre  of  the  Senate,  and  took  members  by 
Boqirise  who  came  prepared  to  attend  to  the 
appmnted  bnsineas,  and  not  prepared  to  attend 
to  another  subject  Mr.  Berrien  declined  to 
gire  a  reason,  and  said  that — '^  When  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  expressed  his  personal 
CQnriction  that  time  enough  had  been  allowed 
for  reflection  on  the  message,  he  expressed  what 
would  no  doubt  regulate  his  personal  conduct ; 
but  ithen  he  himself  stated  that,  under  a  sense 
of  doty,  he  had  asked  for  iVirther  time,  he  had 
stated  his  own  conyiction  in  regard  to  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Senators 
would  decide  for  themselves  which  opinion  was 
to  preruL''— Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined  in  a  way  to 
show  his  belief  that  there  was  a  secret  and 
sinister  cause  for  this  reserve,  so  novel  and  ex- 
traofdinary  in  legislative  proceedings.  He  said 
— ^  Were  the  motives  such  as  could  not  be  pub- 
licly looked  at  7  were  they  founded  on  move- 
ments external  to  that  chamber  ?  It  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  Senate  that  a  reason  should 
be  given.  It  was  quite  novel  to  reftise  it  Some 
reason  was  always  given  for  a  postponement 
He  had  never  known  it  to  be  otherwise." — Mr. 
Berrien  remained  unmoved  by  this  cogent  ap- 
peal, and  rejoined — "  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  at  liberty  to  suggest  whatever  he 
might  think  jHroper;  but  that  he  should  not 
oondode  him  (Mr.  Berrien),  as  having  made  a 
■otion  here  for  reasons  which  he  could  not  dis- 
dose."— Mr.  Calhoun  then  said  that,  '^  this  was 
a  veiy  extraordinary  motion,  the  votes  of  sen- 
ators upon  it  ought  to  be  recorded :  he  would 
therefore  move  for  the  yeas  and  nays,"—  which 
were  ordered,  and  stood  thus:  Teas:  Messrs. 
Aidier,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Chiyton  (Thomas  of  Deb^ 
ware),  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdcm,  Kerr,  Mangnm,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Phdpe,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Smmoos,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge, 
White,  and  Woodbridge,  29 — ^the  supporters  of 
tin  bank  all  voting  for  the  postponement^  their 
nmbera  swelled  a  little  beyond  their  actual 
itiength  by  the  votes  oi  Mr.  Rives,  and  a  few 
other  whigs.    The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Allen, 


Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mou- 
ton,  A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Toung — 21.  It  was  now  apparent 
that  the  postponement  of  the  bank  question  was 
a  concerted  measure  of  the  whig  party — that 
Mr.  Berrien  was  its  organ  in  making  the  motion 
—and  that  the  reason  for  it  was  a  party  secret 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Events, 
however,  vrere  in  progress  to  make  the  dis- 
closure. 

The  distribution  bill  was  next  in  order,  and 
during  its  consideration  Mr.  White,  of  Indiana, 
made  a  remaric  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Benton.  Deprecating  further  debate,  as  a 
useless  waste  of  time,  Mr.  White  wished  discus- 
sion to  cease,  and  the  vote  be  taken — ^as  he 
hoped,  as  well  as  believed,  that  the  bill  would 
pass,  ai\d  not  alone,  but  be  accompanied  by 
other  measures."  This  remark  from  Mr.  White 
gave  Mr.  Benton  something  to  go  upon;  and 
he  immediately  let  out  what  was  on  his  mind. 

He  thanked  the  senator  fixnn  Indiana  for  his 
avowal ;  it  was  a  confirmation  of  what  he  well 
knew  before — ^that  measures,  at  this  extraordi- 
nary session,  were  not  passed  or  rejected  upon 
their  merits,  but  made  to  depend  one  upon  an- 
other, and  the  whole  upon  a  third !  It  was  all 
bargain  and  sale.  All  was  conglomerated  into 
one  mass,  and  must  go  together  or  fidl  together. 
This  was  the  decree  out  of  doors.  When  the 
sun  dips  below  the  horizon,  a  private  Congress 
is  held,  the  fate  of  the  measure  is  decided ;  a 
bundle  are  tied  together;  and  while  one  goea 
ahead  as  a  bait,  another  is  held  back  as  a  rod. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  still  more  frrank  than 
his  colleague,  stigmatized  the  motive  for  post- 
ponement, and  the  means  that  were  put  in  prac- 
tice to  pass  momentous  bills  which  could  not 
pass  on  their  own  merits ;  and  spoke  out  with- 
out disguise: 

^  These  artifices  grow  out  of  the  system 
adopted'  for  carrying  through  measures  ^t 
never  could  be  carried  through  other  than  by 
trick  and  art.  The  majority  which  by  force, 
not  by  argument,  have  to  carry  their  measures, 
must  meet  in  secret— concoct  their  measures  in 
conclave--«nd  then  hold  every  member  of  the 
party  bound  to  support  what  is  thus  agreed 
uoon — a  master  spirit  leading  all  the  while. 
There  had  been  enough  of  fal^hood,  misrepre- 
sentation and  delusion.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion had  contained  enough  of  it,  without  adding 
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to  the  mass  at  this  session.  The  countiy  was 
awake  to  these  impositions,  and  required  only 
to  be  informed  of  the  movements  of  the  wire- 
workers  to  know  how  to  appreciate  their  mea- 
sores.  And  the  people  should  be  informed. 
As  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  and  his  friends 
to  lay  that  information  before  the  country,  it 
should  be  done.  Every  man  in  the  community 
must  be  told  how  this  bank  bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  rule  the  country  with  a  moneyed  des- 
potion  for  years  to  come,  had  been  passed — how 
a  national  debt  was  entailed  upon  the  ooontry— 
how  this  bankrupt  bill  was  forced  through,  as 
he  (Mr.  Linn)  now  understood  it  was,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  many  of  its  whig  opponents  dodging 
behind  the  colunms ;  and  how  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  was  now  in  the  course  of  being 
passed,  and  the  tricks  resorted  to  to  effect  its 
passage.  It  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
system  which  was  concocted  in  Harrisburg, 
wrought  with  such  blind  zeal  at  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  perfected  by  being  compressed 
into  a  congiessional  caucus,  at  an  extraordinary 
called,  but  uncalled-for,  session." 

The  distribution  bill  had  been  under  debate 
for  an  hour,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was  on 
the  floor  speaking  to  it^  when  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  with  the  bankrupt  bill, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  the  House — and 
asking  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Still 
standing  on  his  feet,  but  dropping  the  line  of 
his  argument,  Mr.  Ring  exclaimed : 

^That^sir,  isthe  bilL  There  it  is  sir.  That 
is  the  bill  which  is  to  hurry  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  to  its  final  passase,  without  either 
amendments  or  debate.  Did  not  the  senator 
know  that  yesterday,  when  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  decided  vote  in  the 
other  House,  the  distribution  bill  could  not,  by 
any  possibility  then  existing,  be  passed  in  this 
House  ?  But  now  the  case  was  idtered.  A  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  of  yesterday  had  taken 
place  in  the  other  House,  and  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  now  returned  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence ; 
after  which  it  would  want  but  the  signature  of 
the  Executive  to  become  a  law.  But  how  had 
this  change  been  so  suddenly  brought  about  ? 
How,  but  by  putting  on  the  screws  ?  Gentle- 
men whose  States  oned  aloud  for  the  relief  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  were  told  they  could  not  have  it 
unless  they  would  pay  the  price — ^they  must 
pass  the  distribution  bill,  or  they  should  have 
no  bankrupt  bilL  One  part  of  the  bargain  was 
already  fulfilled :  the  bankrupt  bill  was  passed. 
The  other  part  of  the  bargain  is  now  to  oe  oon- 
sommated:  the  distribution  bill  can  pass  now 
without  fhrther  delay.  He  (Mr.  Kino)  had 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  chamber  for 
many  years,  but  never  during  that  time  had  he 


seen  legislation  so  openly  and  shamefully  d»- 
graced  by  a  system  of  bargain  and  sale.  Thii 
extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  long  remeni- 
bered  for  the  open  and  undisguised  extent  to 
which  this  system  had  been  carried." 

Incontinently  the  distribution  bill  was  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  bankrupt  bill  was  itkm 
up.  This  was  done  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Walker,  who  gave  his  reasons,  thus : 

'^He  rose  not  to  prolong  the  debate  on  the 
distribution  bill  but  to  ask  that  it  midit  be 
laid  on  the  table,  that  the  bill  to  establiBha 
general  bankrupt  law,  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  might  be  taken  up,  and 
the  amendment,  which  was  unimportant,  might 
be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  He  ezpreaed 
his  ardent  joy  at  the  passage  of  this  bUl  bj  this 
House,  which  was  so  imperiously  demanded  is 
a  measure  of  great  relief  to  a  sunering  commu- 
nity, which  he  desired  should  not  be  held  m 
suspense  another  night ;  but  that  they  should 
immediately  take  up  the  amendments,  and  act 
on  them.  For  this  purpose  he  moved  to  lay  the 
distribution  bill  on  the  table." 

Mr.  Linn  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  that  it 
might  be  seen  how  senators  voted  in  this  rigi- 
doon  legislation,  in  which  movements  were  so 
rapid,  so  complicated,  and  bo  perfectly  pe^ 
formed.  They  were  ordered,  and  stood :  Yew 
— ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Be^ 
rien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Etus, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Me^ 
rick.  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana^  Southard,  lUl- 
madge.  Walker,  White,  and  Woodbridge-36. 
Nays— Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Budianan,  Oil- 
houfl,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton,  Cuthbert,  Ful- 
ton, Graham,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Moatoo, 
Pierce,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Wfllisas, 
Woodbuiy,  Wright,  and  Young— 21.  So  thit 
the  whole  body  of  the  friends  to  the  distribntio& 
bill,  voted  to  lay  it  down  to  take  up  the  bank- 
rupt bill,  as  they  had  just  voted  to  lay  down  the 
bank  bill  to  take  up  the  distribution.  Thetiu«e 
measures  thus  travelled  in  company,  but  bink- 
rupt  in  the  lead— for  the  reason,  as  one  of  its 
supporters  told  Mr.  Benton,  that  they  weie 
afraid  it  would  not  get  through  at  all  if  the  other 
measures  got  through  before  it  The  bankrupt 
bill  having  thus  superseded  the  distribution  bill, 
as  itself  had  superseded  the  bank  bill,  Mr.  Wal- 
ker moved  a  concurrence  in  the  amendment 
Mr.  Buchanan  mtimated  to  Mr.  Walker  that  he 
was  taken  in— that  the  pos^nement  was  ta 
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onble  Congress  to  repeal  the  bill  b^nre  it  took 
dfect ;  and,  speaking  in  this  sense,  said : 

"  From  the  tone  of  the  letters  he  had  received 
from  politicians  differiDg  with  him,  he  should 
adrise  his  fnend  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker], 
not  to  be  quite  so  soti  as,  in  his  eagerness  to  pass 
this  bill,  to  agree  to  this  amendment,  postponing 
ihd  time  for  it  to  take  effect  to  February,  as  it 
would  be  repealed  before  its  operation  com- 
menced ;  although  it  was  now  made  a  price  of 
the  passage  of  the  distribution  bill.  He  felt  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  but  there  would  be  a  violent 
attempt  to  repeal  it  next  session." 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  defi^nd  the  amendment, 
but  took  it  rather  than,  hj  a  non-concurrence, 
to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  where  its 
fHends  eoukl  not  trust  it  again.  He  said— 
"When  his  firiend  from  Pennsjlvania  spoke  of 
his  being  'soft,'  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
lefBrred  to  his  head  or  his  heart ;  but  he  could 
Mwuui  him  he  was  not  soft  enough  to  run  the 
chance  of  defeating  the  bill  by  sending  it  bade 
to  the  House."— Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  concur 
with  his  frie&d  from  Penn^hania,  that  there 
would  be  any  effi>rt  to  repeal  this  bill.  It  would 
be  exceedhtf^y  popular  at  its  first  ^go  aS,^  and 
if  this  bill  passed,  he  hoped  that  none  of  his 
friends  would  attempt  to  repeal  it  It  would, 
if  permitted  to  worlc^  produce  its  legitimate 
effeets;  and  was  enough  to  destroy  any  adminis- 
iratxan.  He  saw  that  this  was  a  doomed  ad- 
ministratioQ.  It  would  not  only  destroy  them, 
but  blow  them  ''sky  high." 

Tliis  was  the  only  mstanoe  in  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  known  to  express  a  willingness  that 
%  bad  measure  should  stand  because  it  would 
be  the  destruction  of  its  authors ;  and  on  this 
ooeasion  it  was  merely  the  ebullition  of  an  excited 
faefing,  as  proved  when  the  question  of  repeal 
caHW  oo  at  the  next  session — in  which  he  cor- 
dially gave  his  assistance.  The  amendment  was 
eoBcnmd  in  without  a  division,  the  adversaries 
of  the  bai  being  for  the  postponement  in  good 
ftitfa,  and  its  fr-tonds  agreeing  to  it  for  fear  of 
■wf  thJng  worse.  There  had  been  an  agree- 
aaent  that  the  three  measures  were  to  pass,  and 
npon  that  agreement  the  bank  bill  was  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  House  before  ^be  bankrupt 
bfll  was  out  of  it ;  bat  the  laying  that  bill  on 
the  table  raised  an  alarm,  and  the  friends  oi  the 
bankrupt  required  the  oUiers  to  be  stopped  until 
their  cherished  measure  was  finished :  and  that 
was  MM  of  the  reasons  for  postponing  the  debate 


on  the  bank  veto  message  which  could  not  b^ 
disclosed  to  the  Senate.  The  amendment  of  the 
House  being  agreed  to,  there  was  no  fhrther 
vote  to  be  taken  on  the  bill ;  but  a  motion  was 
made  to  suppress  it  by  laying  it  on  the  table. 
That  motion  brought  out  a  clean  vote  for  and 
against  the  bill— 23  to  26.  The  next  day  it  re- 
ceived the  ai^roval  of  the  President,  and  became 
a  law. 

The  act  was  not  a  bankrupt  law,  but  prac- 
tically an  insolvent  law  for  the  abolition  of  debts 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  It  applied  to  all  per- 
sons in  debt — allowed  them  to  conmience  their 
proceedings  in  the  dLstrict  of  their  own  resi- 
dence, no  matter  how  lately  removed  to  it — al- 
lowed constructive  notice  to  creditors  in  news- 
papers— declared  the  abolition  of  the  debt  where 
effects  were  surrendered  and  fraud  not  proved. 
It  broke  down  the  line  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  State  courts  in  ihe 
whole  department  of  debtors  and  creditors ;  and 
bringing  all  local  debts  and  dealings  into  the 
federal  courts,  at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  to  be 
settled  by  a  federal  jurisdiction,  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  the  debtor.  It  took 
away  from  the  State  courts  the  trials  between 
debtor  and  creditor  in  the  same  State — a  thing 
which  under  the  constitution  can  only  be  done 
between  citizens  of  different  States.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  bankruptcies  did  not  include  the  mass 
of  debtors,  but  only  that  class  known  to  legis- 
lative and  judicial  proceedings  as  bankrupts. 
To  go  beyond,  and  take  in  all  debtors  who  could 
not  pay  their  debts,  and  bring  them  into  the 
federal  courts,  was  to  break  down  the  line  be- 
tween federal  and  State  jurisdictions,  and  sub- 
ject all  persons — all  neighbors — to  have  thdr 
dealings  settled  in  the  federal  courts.  It  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems — ^that 
of  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  for 
their  own  benefit — and  made  it  entirely  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  at  his  own 
will  It  was  frumed  upon  the  model  of  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  (George  the 
Fourth ;  and  after  closely  paraphrasing  eighteen 
provisions  out  of  that  act,  most  flagrantly  de- 
parted fi'om  its  remedy  in  the  conclusion,  in  sub- 
stituting a  release  from  the  debt  instead  of  a 
release  frt>m  imprisonment.  In  that  feature, 
and  in  applying  to  all  debts,  and  in  giving  the 
initiative  to  the  debtor,  and  subjecting  the  whole 
proceeding  to  be  carried  on  at  his  will,  it  ceased 
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to  be  a  bankrupt  act,  and  became  an  insolvent 
act ;  but  with  a  remedy  which  no  insolvent  act, 
or  bankrupt  system,  had  ever  contained  before — 
that  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  debt  by  the  act 
of  the  debtor  alone,  imless  the  creditor  could 
prove  fraud ;  which  the  sort  of  trial  allowed 
would  render  impossible,  even  where  it  actually 
existed.  It  was  the  same  bill  which  had  been 
introduced  at  the  previous  session,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Webster  in  an  argument  which 
confounded  insolvency  with  bankruptcy,  and 
assumed  every  fiulure  to  pay  a  debt  to  be  a 
bankruptcy.  The  pressure  for  the  passing  of 
the  act  was  immense.  The  long  disorders  of 
the  currency,  with  the  expansions,  contractions, 
suspensions,  and  breaking  of  banks  had  filled 
the  country  with  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who 
looked  to  the  extinction  of  their  debts  by  law 
as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  incum- 
brances, and  commencing  business  anew.  This 
unfortunate  class  was  estimated  by  the  most 
moderate  observers  at  an  hundred  thousand 
men.  They  had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 
Their  numbers  and  zeal  gave  them  weight: 
their  common  interest  gave  them  unity:  the 
stake  at  issue  gave  them  energy.  They  worked 
in  a  body  in  the  presidential  election,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whigs :  and  now  attended  Con- 
gress, and  looked  to  that  party  for  the  legisla- 
tive relief  for  which  they  had  assisted  in  the 
election.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  They  got 
all  they  asked — ^but  most  unwillingly,  and  under 
a  moral  duresse — and  as  the  price  of  passing 
two  other  momentous  bills*  Such  is  legislation 
in  high  party  times!  selfish  and  sinistrous, 
when  the  people  believe  it  to  be  honest  and 
patriotic !  people  at  home,  whose  eyes  should  be 
opened  to  the  truth,  if  tiiey  wish  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  their  government.  Here  was  a 
measure  which,  of  itself  could  not  have  got 
through  either  House  of  Congress :  combined 
with  others,  it  carried  itself  and  licensed  the 
passing  of  two  more !  And  all  this  was  done — 
80  nicely  were  parties  balanced— by  the  zeal 
and  activity  (more  than  the  numbers)  of  a  single 
State,  and  that  a  small  one,  and  among  the  most 
indebted.  In  brie^  the  bankrupt  act  was  passed, 
and  the  passage  of  the  bank  and  distribution 
bills  were  licensed  by  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
dominated  by  the  condition  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Woodbury, 
were  the  prindpal'^speakers  against  the  bill  m 


the  Senate.  Mr.  Benton  addressed  himself 
mainly  to  Mr.  Webster's  position,  confoimdi^ 
insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  as  taken  at  the  pre- 
vious session ;  and  delivered  a  speech  of  some 
research  in  opposition  to  that  assumption— of 
which  some  extracts  are  given  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

BANKEUPT  BILL:  MS.   BENTOITS  SPEECH:  BZ- 
TBA0T8. 

The  great  ground  which  we  occupy  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  this  bfll  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  this: 
that  it  is  not  a  bankrupt  system,  but  an  insol- 
vent law,  perverted  to  a  discharge  from  debts, 
instead  of  a  discharge  fi*om  imprisonment  As 
such,  it  was  denounced  fi-om  the  moment  it 
made  its  appearance  in  this  chamber,  at  the  lut 
session,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  prove  it  to  be 
such.  I  have  discovered  its  origin,  and  hold  the 
evidence  in  my  hand.  It  is  framed  upon  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  the  1st  of 
(George  lY.,  improved  and  extended  by  tite  act 
of  ^e  7th  of  George  lY.,  and  by  the  1st  (^Vic- 
toria. From  these  three  insolvent  acts  oor  fit- 
mous  bankrupt  system  of  1841  is  compiled; 
and  it  follows  its  originals  with  great  fidelitj, 
except  in  a  few  particulars,  until  it  arrires  at 
the  conclusion,  where  a  vast  and  terrible  altera- 
taon  is  intfodueed !  Instead  of  discharging  tbe 
debtor  from  imprisonment,  as  the  English  acts 
do,  our  American  copy  dischai^ges  him  from  his 
debts  !  Put  this  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  prored 
than  told ;.  and  here  is  the  proof  I  hate  acopy 
of  the  British  statutes  on  my  table,  containiDg 
the  three  acts  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  shall 
quote  from  the  first  one,  in  the  first  year  of  tbe 
reign  of  George  IV.,  and  is  entitled  "  An  act  for 
the  reiief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  England,^ 
The  preamble  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  the  relief  of  in- 
solvent debtors  in  England  confined  in  jail,  and 
who  shall  be  willing  to  surrender  their  prc^er^ 
to  their  creditors,  and  thereby  obtain  a  discbaige 
from  imprisonment.  For  this  purpose  the  act 
creates  a  new  court,  to  be  called  the  iMoitest 
debtor^s  courty  idiich  was  to  sit  in  London,  and 
send  commissioners  into  the  coonties.    Tbe  M 
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aeeticnifl  are  taken  up  with  the  oiganization  of 
the  oomt.  Then  come  its  powers  and  duties, 
its  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  rights  of  insol- 
vents in  it:  and  in  these  enactments,  as  in  a 
mirror,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  (the  effect  of 
des^  of  accident,  or  of  necessity,  Arom  the 
difference  of  the  two  forms  of  government),  we 
peroetre  the  original  of  oar  bankrupt  act  T 
quote  partly  firom  the  body  of  the  statute,  but 
diiefly  from  the  marginal  notes,  as  being  a  sufQ- 
cient  index  to  the  contents  of  the  sections. 
(Here  the  speaker  quoted  eighteen  separate 
dauses  in  which  the  bill  followed  the  English 
act,  constituting  the  whole  essence  of  the  bill, 
and  its  mode  of  proceeding.) 

This  is  the  bill  which  we  call  bankrupt — a 
mere  parody  and  perversion  of  the  English  in- 
solvent debtor's  act  And  now,  how  came  such 
a  bill  to  be  introduced  ?  Sir,  it  grew  out  of  the 
contentiims  of  party ;  was  brought  forward,  as 
a  party  measure ;  and  was  one  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  election  of  1840.  The  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
passed  in  the  Senate,  and  lost  in  the  House. 
It  was  contested  in  both  Houses  as  a  party 
measure,  and  was  taken  up  as  a  party  topic  in 
the  presidential  canvass.  The  debtor  dass — 
those  irretrievably  in  debt,  and  estimated  by  the 
most  moderate  at  a  hundred  thousand  men — 
entered  most  zealously  into  the  canvass,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  party  which  favored  the  act 
The  elections  were  carried  by  that  party — the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  presidcntiaL  All  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  that  party ;  and  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  was  impatiently  called 
to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  victory.  But  the 
opening  of  the  session  did  not  appear  to  be  aus- 
piciouB  to  the  wishes  of  the  bankrupts.  The 
President's  message  recommended  no  bankrupt 
bill ;  and  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  for  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  designated  in  a  paper 
drawn  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  placed  on  our  journal 
for  our  guidance,  was  equally  silent  upon  that 
subject  To  all  appearance,  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  not  to  come  before  us  at  the  extra  session. 
It  was  evidentiy  a  deferred  subject  The  friends 
and  expectants  of  the  measure  took  the  alarm — 
flocked  to  Congress — ^beset  the  President  and 
the  members — obtained  from  him  a  special  mes- 
sage recommending  a  bankrupt  law ;  and  pre- 
vailed on  members  to  bring  in  the  bill  It  was 
brought  into  the  Senate — ^the  same  which  had 


been  defeated  in  1840 — and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  its  passage  was  not  to  depend  upon  its  own 
merits ;  that  its  fate  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  another  bill ;  and  that  one  must  carry  the 
other. 

This  is  an  insolvent  bill :  it  is  so  proved,  and 
so  admitted :  and  to  defend  it  the  argument  is, 
that  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  are  the  same — 
a  mere  inability  or  failure  to  pay  debts.  This 
is  the  comer  stone  of  the  argument  for  the  bill, 
and  has  been  firmly  planted  as  such,  by  its 
ablest  supporter  (Mr.  Webster).    He  says : 

^  Bankruptcies,  in  the  general  use  and  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  mean  no  more  than  failures. 
A  lNuikrupt(^  is  a  feet  It  is  an  occurrence  in 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  individual.  When  a 
man  cannot  pay  his  debts^  we  say  that  he  has 
become  bankrupt,  or  has  failed.  Bankruptcy  is 
not  merely  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  insol* 
vent,  and  on  whom  a  bankrupt  law  is  already 
acting.  This  would  be  quite  too  technical  an 
interpretation.  According  to  this,  there  never 
could  be  bankrupt  laws ;  because  every  law,  if 
this  were  the  meaning,  would  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  previous  law.  Whenever  a  man's 
means  are  insufBcient  to  meet  his  engagements 
and  pay  his  debts,  the  feet  of  bankruptcy  has 
taken  place — a  case  of  bankruptcy  has  arisen, 
whether  there  be  a  law  providing  for  it  or  not 
A  learned  judge  has  said,  that  a  Law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  is  a  law  making  provision 
for  cases  of  persons  fiuling  to  pay  their  debts. 
Over  the  whole  subiect  of  these  failures,  or 
these  bankruptcies,  the  power  of  Congress,  as 
it  stands  on  tiie  face  of  the  constitution,  is  full 
and  complete." 

This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  confounding  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency. A  debtor  may  be  rich,  and  yet  be  a 
bankrupt  Inability  to  pay  does  not  even  en- 
ter as  an  ingredient  into  bankruptcy.  The 
whole  system  is  founded  on  ability  and  fraud. 
The  bankrupt  is  defined  in  Blackstone's  com- 
mentaries— a  work  just  issued  and  known  to 
all  our  statesmen  at  the  time  of  our  Bevolution 
— "  to  be  a  tradeTyWho  9ecretea  himself^  or  does 
certain  other  acts  to  defraud  his  creditors?^ 
So  far  from  making  insolvency  a  test  of  bank- 
ruptcy the  whole  system  supposes  ability  and 
fraud — ability  to  pay  part  or  all,  and  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  evade  payment  And  every 
British  act  upon  the  subject  directs  the  surplus 
to  be  restored  to  the  debtor  if  his  effects  sell 
for  more  than  pays  the  debts — a  proof  that  in- 
solvency was  no  ingredient  in  the  acts. 

The  eminent  advocate  of  the  bill,  in  con- 
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founding  insolvency  and  bftnkraptcy,  has  gone 
to  the  continent  of  Eorope,  and  to  Scotland,  to 
quote  the  cessio  bonorum  of  the  ciyil  law,  and 
to  confound  it  with  hankruptcj.  He  says: 
"  That  bankrupt  laws,  properly  so  called,  or 
laws  providing- for  the  cessio  bonorum,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Scotland,  were  never 
confined  to  traders,"  That  is  true.  This  ces- 
sio was  never  confined  to  traders :  it  applied  to 
debtors  who  could  not  pay.  It  was  the  ces- 
sion, or  surrender  of  his  property  by  the  debtor 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freedom  for  his 
person — cleaving  the  debt  in  full  force — and  all 
future  acquisitions,  bound  for  it  I  deal  in  au- 
thority, and  read  fh)m  Professor  Bell's  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Laws  of  Scotland — an  ele- 
gant an  instructive  work,  which  has  made  the 
reading  of  Scottish  law  almost  as  agreeable  to 
the  law  reader  as  the  writings  of  Scott  have 
made  Scottish  history  and  manners  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Mr.  Bell  treats  of  the  cessio  and 
of  bankruptcy,  and  treats  of  them  under  dis- 
tinct heads ;  and  here  is  what  he  says  of  them : 

"  The  law  of  cessio  bonorum  had  its  origin  in 
Rome.  It  was  introduced  by  Julius  Gsesar,  as 
a  remedy  against  the  severity  of  the  old  Roman 
laws  of  miprisonment ;  and  his  law — ^whioh  in- 
cluded only  Rome  and  Italy — ^was,  before  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  extended  to  the  provinces. 
The  first  law  of  the  code  respecting  the  cessio 
bonorum  expresses,  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
whole  doctrine  upon  the  subject :  '  Qui  bonis 
cesserint^  says  the  Emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  *  nisi  solidum  creditor  receperit,  non  sunt 
liberati.  In  eo  enim  tantummodo  hoc  benefi- 
cium  eis  prodest,  ne  Judicati  detrahantur  in 
carcerem?  This  institution,  having  been  great- 
ly improved  in  the  civil  law,  was  adopted  by 
those  of  the  European  nations  who  fbllowed 
that  system  of  jurisprudence.  In  France,  the 
institution  was  adopted  veiy  neu4y  as  it  was 
received  with  us.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  from 
France  that  our  system  received  its  distinguish- 
ing features.  The  law  in  that  country  was, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  extremely  se- 
vere— not  only  against  bankrupts  (which  name 
they  applied  to  mudulent  debtors  alone),  but 
against  debtors  innocently  insolvent  *  *  * 
The  short  digest  of  the  law  of  cessio  in  Scot- 
land then,  is : 

"  1.  That  a  debtor  who  has  been  a  month  in 
prison,  for  a  civil  debt,  may  apply  to  the  court 
of  session — calling  all  his  creditors  before  that 
court,  b^  a  summons  in  the  king's  name ;  and 
concludmg  that  he  should  be  fre^  from  prison 
on  surrendering  to  his  creditors  all  his  funds 
and  efiects. 

'^2.  That  he  is  entitled  to  this  benefit  without 


any  mark  of  disgrace,  if  (proving  his  insolTeB- 
cy)  he  can  satisfy  the  court^  in  the  tuM  of  his 
creditors,  that  his  insolvency  has  arisen  from 
innocent  misfortune,  and  is  willing  to  sumnd^ 
all  his  property  ana  effects  to  his  creditors. 

"  3.  That,  though  he  may  dear  himself  firam 
any  imputation  of  fraud,  still,  if  he  has  beei 
extravagant^  and  guilty  of  sportii^  with  tin 
money  of  his  creditors,  he  is,  in  strict  law,  not 
entitled  to  the  cessio,  but  on  the  condition  of 
wearing  the  habit  (mark  of  disgrace);  bot 
which  is  now  exchanged  for  a  prolong^n  of 
his  imprisonment 

^^4.  That,  if  his  creditors  can  establish  a 
charge  of  fraud  against  him,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  cessio  at  all ;  but  must  lie  in  prison,  at 
the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  till  the  l^igth  of  his 
imprisonment  may  seem  to  have  sufBciratlj 
punished  his  crime ;  when,  on  a  petition,  tlie 
court  may  admit  him  to  the  benefit 

"  5.  That,  if  he  has  not  given  a  &ir  aoooont 
of  his  funds^  and  shall  still  be  liable  to  tiie  sus- 
picion of  concealment,  the  court  will,  in  tbe 
meanwhile,  refuse  the  benefit  of  the  cessio^ 
leaving  it  to  him  to  apply  agun,  when  he  is  ible 
to  present  a  clearer  justifi^ticm,  or  willing  to 
make  a  full  discovery." 

This  is  the  cessio,  and  its  natnre  and  origiB 
are  both  given.  Its  nature  is  that  of  an  insoir 
vent  law,  predsely  as  it  exists  at  this  day  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  Its  origin  is 
Roman,  dating  from  the  dictatorship  of  Julius 
CsBsar.  That  great  man  had  seen  the  eyils  of 
the  severity  of  the  Roman  law  against  debton. 
He  had  seen  the  iniquity  of  the  law  itseli^  ii 
the  cruel  condemnation  of  the  helpless  debtor 
to  slavery  and  death  at  the  will  of  the  creditor; 
and  he  had  seen  its  impolicy,  in  the  distarbances 
to  which  it  subjected  the  r^ublic—the  sec- 
tions, commotions,  and  conspiracies,  whicb,  from 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  people  to  tbe 
Mons  Sacer  to  the  terrible  coni^iracy  <rfCiti- 
line,  were  all  built  upon  the  calamities  of  the 
debtor  class,  and  had  for  their  object  an  aboli- 
tion of  debts.  GsBsar  saw  this,  and  determined 
to  free  the  commonwealth  from  a  deep-seated 
cause  of  commotion,  while  dobog  a  work  of  in- 
dividual justice.  He  fireed  the  pOTSon  of  the 
debtor  upon  the  surrender  of  his  property;  sod 
this  equitable  principle,  becoming  ingrafted  in 
the  civil  law,  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world— has  descended  to  our  time^ 
and  penetrated  the  new  world— -and  now  forms 
the  principle  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  English  made  it  pemanent 
by  their  insolvent  law  of  the  firet  of  George  the 
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Fourth — that  act  from  whidi  our  banknipt  sys- 
tem b  compiled ;  and  in  two  thousand  years, 
sad  among  all  nations,  there  has  been  no  de- 
partnre  frx)m  the  wise  and  just  principles  of 
Gaosar's  edict,  until  our  base  act  of  Congress 
has  undertaken  to  penrert  it  into  an  abolition 
debt  law,  by  substituting  a  rdease  from  the 
debt  for  a  release  fit>m  jail ! 

This  is  the  cesno  omnium  bonorum  of  Scot- 
Itnd,  to  which  we  are  referred  as  being  the 
same  thing  with  bankruptcy  (properly  so 
called),  and  which  is  quoted  as  an  example  for 
our  act  of  1841.  And,  now,  what  says  Profes- 
sor BeU  of  bankruptcy  ?  Does  he  mention  that 
subject?  Does  he  treat  of  it  under  a  separate 
head — as  a  different  thing  from  the  cef m*-and 
as  requiring  a  separate  consideration  ?  In  feet, 
he  doe&  He  happens  to  do  so ;  and  gives  it 
aboat  300  pages  of  his  second  volume,  under 
the  title  of  "System  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws;" 
which  system  runs  on  all-fours  with  that  of  the 
En^^h  system,  and  in  the  main  point — that  of 
discharge  fit>m  his  debts — it  is  identical  with 
the  En^ish;  requiring  the  concurrence  of  four^ 
fifths  of  the  creditors  to  the  discharge ;  and  that 
bottomed  on  the  judidal  attestation  of  the  bank- 
rupt's integrity.  Here  it  is,  at  page  441  of  the 
second  volume: 

^  The  concurrence  of  the  creditors,  without 
whidi  the  btnkrupt  cannot  apply  to  the  court 
for  a  discharge,  must  be  not  that  of  a  mere  ma- 
jority, but  a  minority  of  four-fifths  in  number 
and  value.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  The  creditors  are  sub- 
ject to  no  control  in  respect  to  their  concur- 
rence. Against  their  decision  there  is  no  affNBal, 
nor  are  they  bound  to  account  for  or  explain 
the  grounds  of  it.  They  are  left  to  proceed  upon 
the  whole  tram  of  the  bankrupt's  conduct  as 
they  may  have  seen  occasion  to  judge  of  hmi ; 
and  the  relhsal  of  their  concurrence  is  an  abso- 
lute bar  until  the  opposition  be  overcome.  *  * 
*  *  The  statute  re^iires  the  concurrence  of 
iSbtt  trustee,  as  well  as  of  the  creditors.  There 
npears,  ho?rever,  to  be  this  difference  between 
them:  that  the  creditors  are  entirely  uncon- 
trolled in  giving  or  withholding  their  concur- 
rence; while,  on  the  part  of  the  trustee,  it  is 
dMtum  juttUuB  either  to  the  bankrupt  or  to 
the  creditors  to  give  or  withhold  his  coilcur- 
renoe.  He  acts  not  as  a  creditor,  but  as  a  judge. 
To  his  jurisdiction  the  bankrupt  is  sul^jectod  by 
the  choice  of  his  creditors ;  and,  on  deciding  on 
the  bankrupt's  conduct^  he  is  not  entitled  to 
proceed  on  the  same  undisclosed  motives  or 
evidenoe  on  which  a  credit(»r  may  act)  but  on 
the  ground  of  l^gal  objection  alone— as  fraud, 
concealment)  nonconformity  with  the  statute. 


In  Englanil^  the  Commissioners  are  puUic 
officers — not  the  mere  creatures  of  the  creditors. 
They  are  by  statute  invested  with  a  judicial  dis- 
cretion, which  they  exercise  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath.  Their  refusal  is  taken  as  if  they 
swore  they  could  not  grant  the  certificate ;  and 
no  mandamus  lies  to  force  them  to  sign." 

So  much  for  bankruptcy  and  cessio — ^two 
things  very  different  in  their  nature,  though  at- 
tempted to  be  confounded ;  and  each  of  them 
still  more  different  from  our  ftct,  for  which  they 
are  quoted  as  precedents.  But  the  author  of 
our  act  says  that  bankrupt  laws  in  Scotland  are 
not  confined  to  traders,  but  take  in  all  persons 
whatsoever ;  and  he  might  have  added — though, 
perhaps,  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  at  the  mo- 
ment— that  those  laws,  in  Scotland,  were  not 
confined  to  natural  persons,  but  also  included 
corporations  and  corporate  bodies.  Bell  ex- 
pressly says : 

^  Corporate  bodies  are,  in  law,  considered  as 
persons,  when  associated  by  royal  authority  or 
act  of  Parliament  When  a  community  is  thus 
established  by  public  authority,  it  has  a  legal 
existence  as  a  person,  with  power  to  hold  funds, 
to  sue  and  to  defend.  It  is,  of  consequence,  sub- 
ject to  diligence;  and  although  personal  exe- 
cution cannot  proceed  against  this  ideal-legal 
person,  and  so  the  recjuisites  of  imprisonment, 
Ac,  cannot  be  compbed  with,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doid>t  that  a  corporation  may 
now  be  made  bankrupt  by  the  means  recentiy 
provided  for  those  cases  in  which  imprisonment 
IS  incompetent" — vol.  2,  p.  167. 

The  gentleman  might  have  quoted  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Scottish  law;  and  then  what 
would  have  become  of  his  argument  against  in- 
cluding corporations  in  the  bankrupt  act  ?  But 
he  acts  the  advocate,  and  quotes  what  suits  him ; 
and  which,  even  if  it  were  applicable,  would 
answer  but  a  small  part  of  his  purpose.  The  Scot* 
tish  system  difi^rs  from  the  English  in  its  appli- 
cation to  p^BOBB  not  traders ;  but  agrees  with  it 
in  the  great  essentials  of  perfect  security  fer 
creditors,  by  giving  them  the  initiative  in  the 
proceedings,  discriminating  between  innocent 
and  culpable  bankruptcy,  and  making  the  dis- 
charge from  debt  depend  upon  their  consent, 
bottomed  upon  an  attestation  of  integrity  from 
the  officer  that  tries  the  case.  It  answers  no 
purpose  to  the  gentleman,  then,  to  carry  us  to 
Scotland  fbr  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  our  con- 
stitution. It  is  to  no  purpose  that  he  suggests 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  might  have 
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been  looking  to  Scotland  for  an  example  of  a 
bankrupt  system.  They  were  no  more  looking 
to  it  in  that  case,  than  they  were  in  speaking  of 
juries,  and  in  guarantying  the  right  of  jury 
trials — a  Jury  of  twelve,  with  unanimity,  as  in 
England ;  and  not  of  fifteen,  with  a  majority  of 
eight  to  give  the  yerdict^  as  in  Scotland.  In  all 
its  employment  of  technical,  legal,  and  political 
phrases,  the  constitution  used  them  as  used  in 
England — the  country  from  which  we  receiyed 
our  birth,  our  language,  our  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, and  all  our  systems  of  law  and  politics. 
We  got  all  from  England ;  and,  this  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  use  in  following  the  gentleman 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  after  dislodging  him 
from  Scotland ;  but  as  he  has  quoted  the  con- 
tinent for  the  effect  of  the  cessio  in  abolishing 
debts,  and  for  its  identity  with  bankruptcy,  I 
must  be  indulged  with  giving  him  a  few  cita- 
tions from  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  embodies 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  exemplifies 
the  systems  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolvencies.    Here  they  are : 

Mr.  B.  here  read  copiously  from  the  Code 
Napoleon,  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcies  and 
cession  of  property ;  the  former  contained  in  the 
conmiercial  division  of  the  code,  the  latter  in  the 
dviL  Bankruptcy  vras  divided  into  two  classes 
— innocent  and  fraudulent;  both  confined  to 
traders  (commercants) ;  the  former  were  treated 
with  lenity,  the  latter  with  criminal  severity. 
The  innocent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who  be- 
came unable  to  pay  his  debts  by  the  casualties 
of  trade,  and  who  had  not  lived  beyond  his 
means,  nor  gambled,  nor  engaged  in  speculations 
of  pure  hazard ;  who  kept  fiur  books,  and  satis- 
fied his  creditors  and  the  judge  of  his  integrity. 
The  fhmdulent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who 
had  lived  prodigally,  or  gambled,  or  engaged  in 
speculations  of  pure  hazard,  or  who  had  not 
kept  books,  or  not  k^t  them  fidrly,  or  misap- 
plied deposits,  or  violated  trusts,  or  been  guilty 
of  any  fraudulent  practice.  He  was  punish^ 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  a  term  of 
yeajs,  and  could  not  be  discharged  firom  his 
debts  by  any  majority  of  his  creditors  what- 
ever. Cession  of  property — ^in  French,  la  eeS' 
8wn  de  bien9—wBB  precisely  the  cessio  omnium 
bonorum  of  the  Romans,  as  established  by 
Julius  Caasar.  It  applied  to  all  persons,  and 
obtained  for  them  f^reedom  from  imprisonment^ 
and  from  suits,  on  the  aorrender  of  all  their 


present  property  to  their  creditors;  kaviog 
their  future  acquisitions  liable  for  the  reminder 
of  the  debt.  It  was  the  insolvent  law  of  the 
civil  law ;  and  thus  bankruptcy  and  insoheocj 
were  as  distinct  on  the  continent  of  Europe  u 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  governed  by  the 
same  principles. 

Having  read  these  extracts  from  the  civil  kv, 
Mr.  B.  resumed  his  speech,  and  went  on  to  saj 
that  the  gentleman  was  as  unfortunate  in  hu 
visit  to  the  continent  as  in  his  visit  to  Scotlind. 
In  the  first  place  he  had  no  right  to  go  then 
for  exemplification  of  the  terms  used  in  oar  con- 
stitution. The  framers  of  the  constitation  did 
not  look  to  other  countries  for  examples.  Thej 
looked  to  England  alone.  In  the  second  phoe, 
if  we  sought  them  elsewhere,  we  fomd  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  we  found  in  Eng- 
land: we  found  bankruptcy  and  msolfeoejr 
everywhere  distinct  and  inconvertible.  They 
were,  and  are,  distinct  everywhere;  here  and 
elsewhere — at  home  and  abroad— in  EngUnd, 
Scotland,  France,  and  all  over  Europe.  Thej 
have  never  been  confounded  anywh^e,  and  cu- 
not  be  confounded  here,  without  committing » 
double  offence :  Jirst,  violating  our  own  consti- 
tution; secondly ^  invading  the  States.  Aid 
with  this,  I  dismiss  the  gentleman's  first  ftmdi- 
mental  position,  affirming  that  he  has  otterlj 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  confound  bankruptcj 
with  insolvency;  and,  therefore,  has  utterly 
failed  to  gain  jurisdiction  for  Congress  over  the 
general  debts  of  the  communis,  by  the  pretext 
of  the  bankrupt  power. 

I  have  said  that  this  so-called  bankrupt  bOI 
of  ours  is  copied  from  the  insolvent  law  of  the 
first  year  of  George  lY.,  and  its  amendmoits; 
and  so  it  is,  all  except  section  13  of  that  tct, 
which  is  omitted,  and  for  the  pnrpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  distinction  between  bankrupts  and 
insolvents.  That  section  makes  the  distmctioiL 
The  act  permits  all  debtors  to  petition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  law,  that  is  to  say,  dis- 
charge from  imprisonment  on  surrendering  their 
property ;  yet,  in  every  case  in  which  traders, 
merchants,  ^  petition,  the  proceedings  stop 
until  taken  up,  and  proceeded  upon  by  the 
creditprs.  The  filing  the  petition  by  a  person 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law,  is  simply  held  to 
be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  thecrediton 
may  proceed,  or  not,  as  on  any  other  act  of 
bankruptcy,  precisely  as  they  please.  Andthns 
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insolTency  ^nd  bankruptcy  are  kept  distinct; 
double  provisions  on  the  same  subject  are  pre- 
Tcnted ;  and  consistency  is  preserved  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws.  Not  so  under  our 
bilL  Tbe  omission  to  copy  this  13th  section 
has  nullified  all  that  relates  to  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy ;  puts  it  into  the  power  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  that  proceeding  to  avoid  it  at  their 
pleasure,  by  the  simple  and  obvious  process  of 
availing  themselves  of  their  absolute  right  to 
proceed  voluntarily.  And  now  a  word  upon 
volunteer  bankruptcy.  It  is  an  invention  and  a 
crudity  in  our  bill,  growing  out  of  the  confound- 
ing of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  There  is  no 
each  thing  in  England,  or  in  any  bankrupt  sys- 
tem in  the  worid ;  and  cannot  be,  without  re- 
versing all  the  rules  of  right,  and  subjecting  the 
creditor  to  the  mercy  of  his  debtor.  The  Eng- 
lish bankrupt  act  of  the  6th  George  FV.,  and 
the  insolvent  debtors'  act  of  the  Ist  of  the  same 
reign,  admit  the  bankrupt,  as  an  insolvent,  to 
file  his  dedaration  of  insolvency,  and  petition 
lor  relief;  but  there  it  stops.  His  voluntary 
action  goes  no  further  than  the  decUuiition  and 
petition.  Upon  that,  his  creditors,  if  they  please, 
may  proceed  against  him  as  a  bankrupt,  taking 
the  declaration  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  If 
they  do  not  choose  to  proceed,  the  case  stops. 
The  bankrupt  cannot  bring  his  creditors  into 
oouri,  and  prosecute  his  claim  to  bankruptcy, 
wheUier  they  will  or  not  This  is  clear  from  the 
6th  section  of  the  bankrupt  act  of  George  lY., 
ftDd  tbe  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors' 
act  of  tbe  Ist  year  of  the  same  rdgn ;  and  thus 
oar  act  of  1841  has  the  honor  of  inventing  vol- 
unteer bankruptcy,  and  thus  putting  the  aboli- 
tioa  of  debts  in  the  hands  of  every  person !  for 
these  volunteers  have  a  right  to  be  discharged 
from  theur  debts,  without  the  consent  of  their 
creditOTsI 

Mr.  Benton  then  read  the  two  sections  of  the 
two  acts  of  Geoige  lY .  to  whidi  he  had  referred, 
and  commented  upon  them  to  sustain  his  posi- 
tioaa.  And  first  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of 
George  IV.  (1826;  for  the  amendment  of  the 
bankrupt  laws: 

'^  Skc  6.  That  if  any  such  trader  shall  file  m  the 
oAoe  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary  of  bank- 
rupts, a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  by  such 
trader,  and  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor, 
that  be  is  isyBohrent  or  unable  to  meet  his  en- 
^  the  said  secretary  of  bankrupts,  or 


his  deputy,  shall  sign  a  memorandum  that  such 
declaration  hath  been  filed ;  which  memorandum 
shall  be  authority  for  the  London  Gazette  to  in- 
sert an  advertisement  of  such  declaration  there- 
in )  and  every  such  declaration  shall,  after  such 
advertisement  inserted  as  aforesaid,  be  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  committed  by  such  trader  at 
the  time  when  such  declaration  wasJUed :  but 
no  commission  shall  issue  thereupon,  unless  it 
be  sued  out  within  two  calendar  months  next 
after  the  insertion  of  such  advertisement,  and 
unless  such  advertisement  shall  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  London  Gazette  within  eight  days, 
after  such  declaration  filed.  And  no  docket 
shall  be  struck  upon  such  act  of  bankruptcy  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  four  days  next  after  such 
insertion  of  such  advertisement,  in  case  such 
commission  is  to  be  executed  in  London ;  or  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  eight  days  next  after  such 
insertion,  in  case  such  commission  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  country ;  and  the  Gazette  contiun- 
ing  such  advertisement  shall  be  evidence  to  be 
received  of  such  declaration  having  been  filed." 

Having  read  this  section,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was 
explicit,  and  precluded  argument  The  volun- 
tary action  of  the  debtor,  which  it  authorized, 
was  limited  to  the  mere  filing  of  the  declaration 
of  insolvency.  It  went  no  further ;  and  it  was 
confined  to  traders — to  the  trading  classes — 
who,  alone,  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy, 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  English  had,  as  we  all 
know,  an  insolvent  system,  as  well  as  a  bank- 
rupt system.  They  had  an  insolvent  debtors' 
court,  as  well  as  a  bankrupt  court;  and  both 
these  were  kept  separate,  although  there  were 
no  States  in  England  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
by  treading  down  the  insolvent  laws.  Not  so 
with  us.  Our  insolvent  laws,  though  bebnging 
to  States  called  sovereign,  are  all  trampled  un- 
der foot !  There  would  be  a  time  to  go  into 
this.  At  present,  Mr.  B.  would  only  say  that, 
in  England,  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  were 
still  kept  distinct ;  and  no  insolvent  trader  was 
allowed  to  proceed  as  a  bankrupt  On  the  con- 
trary, an  insolvent,  applying  in  the  insolvent 
debtors'  court  for  the  release  of  his  person, 
oould  not  proceed  one  step  beyond  filing  his 
declaration.  At  that  point  the  creditors  took 
up  the  declaration,  if  they  pleased,  transferred 
the  case  to  the  bankrupt  court,  and  prosecuted 
the  case  in  that  court.  Tins  is  done  by  virtue 
of  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  act 
of  7th  George  lY.  (1827).  Mr.  B.  read  the 
section,  as  follows: 
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*^ Insolvent  debtors*  act  of  1th  year  of  George 
IV.  (1827). 

"Sbc.  13.  And  he  it  furtTier  enacted,  That 
the  filing  of  the  petition  of  eyery  person  in  ac- 
tual custody,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
concerning  bankrupts,  and  who  shall  apply  by 
petition  to  the  said  court  for  his  or  her  discharge 
from  custody,  according  to  this  act,  shall  be  ac- 
counted and  adjudged  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  time  offiliiig  such  petition  ;  and  that 
any  commission  issuing  against  such  person, 
and  under  which  he  or  she  shall  be  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  said 
court,  and  adrertised  in  the  London  Gazette, 
for  hearing  the  matters  of  such  petition,  or  at 
any  time  within  two  calendar  months  from  the 
time  of  filing  such  petition,  shall  have  effect  to 
avoid  any  conveyance  ana  assignment  of  the 
estate  and  efiects  of  such  person,  which  shall 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act :  Provided,  always,  That  the  filing 
of  such  petition  shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  unless  such  person  be  so  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  so  advertised  as  afore- 
said, or  withm  such  two  calendar  months  as 
aforesaid ;  but  that  every  such  conveyance  and 
assignment  shall  be  good  and  valid,  notwith- 
standing any  conunission  of  bankruptcy  under 
which  such  person  shall  be  declared  bankrupt 
after  the  time  so  advertised  as  aforesaid,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  such  two  calendar  months 
as  aforesaid." 

This  (said  Mr.  B.)  accords  with  the  section 
of  the  year  before  in  the  bankrupt  act  The 
two  sections  are  accordant,  and  identical  in 
their  provisions.  They  keep  up  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy, 
which  some  of  our  judges  have  undertaken  to 
abrogate ;  they  keep  up,  also,  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  proper  subjects  of  bankrupt- 
cy— ^to  wit:  traders,  and  those  who  are  not 
traders ;  and  they  keep  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  release  of  the  person  (which  is  the 
object  of  insolvent  laws)  and  th^  extinction  of 
the  debt  with  the  consent  of  creditors,  which  is 
the  olject  of  baoknipt  83rstems.  By  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  ^ person^*  in  custody  who  files  a 
dedaration  of  insolvency  shall  be  a  trader,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  it  only  operates 
as  an  act  of  bankruptcy— upon  which  the  cred- 
itors may  proceed,  or  not,  as  they  please.  If 
they  proceed,  it  is  done  by  suing  out  a  conomis- 
sion  of  bankruptcy ;  which  carries  the  case  to 
the  bankrupt  court  If  the  creditors  do  not 
proceed,  the  petition  of  the  insolvent  trader 
only  releases, his  person.  Being  subject  to 
bankruptcy,  his  creditors  may  call  him  into  the 


bankrupt  court,  if  they  please ;  if  they  do  not, 
he  cannot  take  it  thei«,  nor  claim  the  boiefit 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  insolvent  court :  he  can 
only  get  his  person  released.  This  is  dear 
from  the  section ;  and  our  bill  of  1841  conunit- 
ted  something  worse  than  a  folly  in  not  copying 
this  section.  That  bill  creates  two  sorts  of 
bankruptcy — ^voluntary  and  involuntary— and, 
by  a  singular  folly,  makes  them  convertible! 
so  that  all  may  be  volunteers,  if  they  please. 
It  makes  merchants,  traders,  bankers,  and  some 
others  of  the  trading  dasses,  subject  to  in?ol- 
untary  bankruptcy :  then  it  gives  all  penom 
whatever  the  right  to  proceed  voluntarily. 
Thus  the  involuntary  subjects  of  bankruptcy 
may  become  volunteers;  and  the  distinction 
becomes  ridiculous  and  null.  Our  bill,  which 
is  compiled  fi^m  the  English  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Act,  and  is  itself  nothing  but  an  insolvent  law 
perverted  to  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  wiU 
of  the  debtor,  should  have  copied  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  English  insolvent  law :  for  want  of 
copying  this,  it  annihilated  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy— ^made  all  persons,  traders  or  not,  vol- 
unteers who  chose  to  be  so — released  all  d^ 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  without  the  consent 
of  a  single  creditor ;  and  conmiitted  the  moet 
daring  legislative  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 
property,  which  the  world  ever  beheld! 


CHAPTER   LXVIII. 

DISTEIBUTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAND  BBVBNUi, 
AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  STATE  DEBT! 

About  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were 
due  from  States  and  corporations  to  crediton 
in  Europe.  These  debts  were  m  stocks,  much 
depreciated  by  the  fiulure  in  many  instances  to 
pay  the  accruing  interest— in  some  instances, 
Mure  to  provide  for  the  principal.  These 
creditors  became  uneasy,  and  wished  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  their  debts.  As 
early  as  the  year  1838  this  wish  began  to  be 
manifested :  in  the  year  1839  it  was  openly  ex- 
pressed :  in  the  year  1840,  it  became  a  regular 
question,  mixing  itself  up  in  our  presidential 
Section ;  and  openly  engaging  the  active  exff- 
tions  of  foreigners.    Direct  assomption  was  not 
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uged :  indirect,  by  giving  the  public  land  rev- 
enue to  the  States,  was  the  mode  pursued,  and 
the  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyler.  In  his 
first  regular  message,  he  recommended  this  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands,  and  with  the  ex- 
pressed view  of  enabling  the  States  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  also  to  raise  the  value  of  the  stock. 
It  was  a  vicious  recconmendation,  and  a  flagrant 
and  pernicious  violation  of  the  constitution.  It 
vras  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  federal  debts :  that  was  declared  in 
the  constitution.  There  was  no  prohibition 
upon  the  payment  of  the  State  debts :  that  was 
a  departure  from  the  objects  of  the  Union  too 
gross  to  require  prohibition :  and  the  absence 
of  any  authority  to  do  so  was  a  prohibition  as 
absolute  as  if  expressed  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who  held  to  the  limitations  of  the  constitution, 
and  considered  a  power,  not  granted,  as  a  power 
denied.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  with  force  and 
deamess,  and  with  more  than  usual  animation, 
against  this  proposed  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion.   He  said : 

'^If  the  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would 
make  a  wider  breach  in  the  constitution,  and  be 
followed  by  chances  more  disastrous,  tnan  any 
other  measure  which  has  ever  been  adopted. 
It  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  constitution, 
go  tsLT  beyond  the  general  wel&re  doctrine  of 
former  days,  which  stretched  the  power  of  the 
government  as  fiur  as  it  was  •then  supposed  was 
possible  by  construction,  however  bold.  But 
as  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  it  assigned  to 
the  powers  of  the  government,  it  admitted  by 
implication  that  there  were  limits ;  while  this 
bill,  as  I  shall  show,  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  aomitted,  would  supersede  all  limits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  Con- 
gress had  power  to  raise  money  and  appro- 
piate  it  to  all  objects  which  might  seem  odcu- 
kted  to  promote  the  general  welfare — that  is, 
the  proflperity  of  the  States,  regarded  in  their 
aggregate  character  as  members  of  the  Union : 
or,  to  express  it  more  briefly,  and  in  language 
once  so  common,  to  national  objects :  thus  ex- 
dodingj  by  necessary  implication,  all  that  were 
not  natiomd,  as  fidling  within  the  sphere  of  the 
separate  States.  It  takes  in  what  is  excluded 
mMler  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  and  assumes 
for  Congress  the  right  to  raise  money,  to  give 
by  distribution  to  the  States :  that  is,  to  be  ap- 
jSwd  by  them  to  those  very  local  State  objects 
to  wlach  that  doctrine,  bv  necessary  implica- 
tion, denied  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  appro- 
priate money ;  and  thus  superseding  idl  the 
limits  <tf  the  constitution— «s  &rj  at  least  as 
the  money  power  is  concerned.  SuclLand  so 
overwhelming,  are  the  constitutional  difficulties 
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which  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can 
overcome  them — ^who  can  bring  himself  to  vote 
for  this  bill — need  trouble  himself  about  consti- 
tutional scruples  hereafter.  He  may  swallow 
without  hesitation  bank,  tariff  and  every  other 
unconstitutional  measure  whicn  has  ever  been 
adopted  or  proposed.  Yes ;  it  would  be  easier 
to  make  a  plausible  argument  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  aboli- 
tionists— for  abolition  itself— than  for  this  de- 
testable bill.  And  yet  we  find  senators  from 
slaveholding  States,  the  very  safety  of  whose 
constituents  depends  upon  a  strict  construction 
of  the  constitution,  recording  their  nantes  in  fa- 
vor of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  nothing 
to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a 
course  so  blind  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that  t^ 
naticism  of  party  zeal,  <^>enly  avowed  on  this 
floor,  which  regards  the  preservation  of  the 
power  of  the  whig  party  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration ?  It  mis  staked  its  existence  on  the 
passage  of  this,  and  the  other  measures  for 
which  this  extraordinary  session  was  called; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  one  and  secure  the  other,  constituents,  con- 
stitution, duty,  country, — all  are  forgotten." 

Clearly  unconstitutional,  the  measure  itself 
was  brought  forward  at  the  most  inauspicious 
time — ^when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  a  loan 
bill,  and  a  tax  bill  actually  depending;  and 
measures  going  on  to  raise  money  fr^m  the  cus- 
toms, not  only  to  support  the  government^  but 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  very  land  money 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  States.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton exposed  this  aggravation  in  some  pointed 
remarks: 

What  a  time  to  choose  for  squandering  this 
patrimony !  We  are  just  in  the  midst  of  loans, 
and  taxes,  and  new  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, and  sending  high  and  low  to  find  money 
to  support  the  government  Congress  was 
called  together  to  provide  revenue ;  and  we  be- 
gin with  throwing  away  what  we  have.  We 
have  just  passed  a  bill  to  borrow  twelve  mil- 
lions, which  will  cost  the  people  sixteen  mil- 
lions to  pay.  We  have  a  bill  on  the  calendar — 
the  next  one  in  order — to  tax  every  thing  now 
free,  and  to  raise  every  tax  now  low,  to  raise 
ei^t  or  ten  millions  for  the  government,  at  the 
cost  of  ei^tecn  or  twenty  to  the  people.  Six- 
teen millions  of  deficit  salute  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year.  A  new  loan  of 
twelve  millions  is  announced  for  the  next  ses- 
sion. All  the  articles  of  consumption  which 
escape  taxation  now,  are  to  be  cau^t  and  taxed 
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then.  Such  are  the  revelations  of  the  chiurman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  j  and  they  corres- 
pond with  our  own  calculations  of  their  con- 
duct. In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  just 
commenced  the  national  defences — ^neglected 
when  we  had  forty  millions  of  surplus,  now 
obliged  to  be  attended  to  when  we  have 
nothing:  these  defences  are  to  cost  above  a 
hundred  millions  to  create  them,  and  above  ten 
millions  annually  to  sustain  them.  A  new  and 
frightful  extravagance  has  broken  out  in  the 
Indian  Department.  Treaties  which  cannot  be 
named,  are  to  cost  millions  upon  millions.  Wild 
savages,  who  cannot  count  a  hundred  except  by 
counting  their  fingers  ten  times  over,  are  to 
have  millions;  and  the  customs  to  pay  all;  for 
the  lands  are  no  longer  to  pay  for  themselves, 
or  to  discharge  the  heavy  annuities  which  have 
grown  out  of  their  acquisition.  The  chances 
of  a  war  ahead :  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  under  the  new  administration,  not 
thirteen  millions  as  was  promised,  but  above 
thirty,  as  this  session  proves.  To  crown  all, 
the  federal  party  in  power !  that  party  whose 
instinct  is  debt  and  tax — ^whose  passion  is  waste 
and  squander — ^whose  cry  is  that  of  the  horse- 
leech, give !  give !  give  I — whose  call  is  that  of 
the  grave,  more !  more !  more !  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  such  prospects  ahead,  we 
are  called  upon  to  throw  away  the  land  revenue, 
and  turn  our  whole  attention  to  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing. The  custom-house  duties — ^that  is  to 
say,  foreign  commerce,  founded  upon  the  labor 
of  the  South  and  West,  is  to  pay  all.  The 
fkrmers  and  planters  of  the  South  and  West  are 
to  take  the  chief  load,  and  to  cairy  it  Well 
may  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay] 
announce  the  forthcoming  of  new  loans  and 
taxes — the  recapture  of  the  tea  and  coffee  tax, 
if  they  escape  us  now — and  the  increase  and 
perpetuity  of  the  salt  tax.  All  this  must  come, 
and  more  too,  if  federalism  rules  a  few  years 
longer.  A  few  years  more  under  federal  sway, 
kt  the  rate  things  have  gone  on  at  this  session 
— ^this  sweet  little  session  called  to  relieve  the 
people — and  our  poor  America  would  be  ripe 
for  the  picture  for  which  England  now  sits,  and 
which  has  been  so  powerfuUy  drawn  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Listen  to  it,  and  hear 
what  federalism  would  soon  bring  us  to,  if  not 
stopped  in  its  mad  career : 


"  Taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters  into 
the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  un- 
der the  foot  Taxes  upon  every  thing  whidi  it 
is  pleasant  to  see,  hear^  feel,  smell,  or  taste. 
Taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion. 
Taxes  on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth;  on  every  thing  that  comes 
firom  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home.  Taxes  on 
the  raw  material;  taxes  on  every  fresh  Tahie 
that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man 
Taxes  on  the  sauce  wluch  pampers  a  man's  ap- 
petite, and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  health ; 
on  the  ermine  wluch  decorates  the  judge,  and 
the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  brass 
nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  hride. 
At  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant,  we  most 
pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top;  the 
beardless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with 
a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road.  The  dying 
Englishman  pours  his  medicine,  whidi  has  piid 
seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fi^ 
teen  per  cent;  flines  himself  back  upon  his 
chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per 
cent ;  makes  his  will  on  an  eight-pound  stanp, 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apotbecaiv,  who 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  Idr  the 
privilege  of  putting  him  to  death.  His  whole 
proper^  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent  Besides  the  probate,  laige 
fees  are  demanded  for  burying  him  m  the  chan- 
cel ;  his  virtues  handed  down  to  posterity  oo 
taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  to  be  taxed  no  more." 

This  is  the  way  the  English  are  now  taxed, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  us  if  the  federalisti 
should  remain  a  few  years  in  power. 

Execrable  as  this  bill  is  in  itself  and  for  its 
objects,  and  for  the  consequences  which  it  draws 
after  it,  it  is  still  more  abominable  for  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  it  is  driven  through  Con- 
gress, and  the  contingencies  on  which  its  pis- 
sage  is  to  depend.  What  is  the  time  ?— when 
the  new  States  are  just  ready  to  double  their 
representation,  and  to  present  a  front  which 
would  command  respect  for  their  rights,  and 
secure  the  grant  of  all  their  just  demands. 
They  are  pounced  upon  in  this  nick  of  time, 
before  Uie  arrival  of  their  ML  representatioB 
under  the  new  census,  to  be  manacled  and  M- 
tered  by  a  law  which  assumes  to  be  a  perpetml 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  to  bind 
their  interests  for  ever.  This  is  the  time  1  what 
is  the  manner  ?— gagged  through  the  House  of 
Rein^esentatives  by  the  previous  question,  and 
by  new  rules  febricated  from  day  to  day,  to 
stifle  discussion,  prevent  amendments,  suppna 
yeas  and  nays,  and  hide  the  deeds  whidi  shoB- 
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ned  the  light.  This  was  the  manner !  What 
was  the  oontingency  on  which  its  passage  was 
to  depend  ? — the  passage  of  the  bankrupt  bill  I 
So  that  this  execrable  bill,  baited  as  it  was  with 
douceurs  to  old  States,  and  bribes  to  the  new 
oneS)  and  pressed  under  the  gag,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  new  representation,  was  still  un- 
able to  get  through  without  a  bargain  for  pass- 
ing the  bankrupt  bill  at  the  same  time.  Can 
such  legislation  stand  ?  Can  God,  or  man,  re- 
gpect  such  work  ? 

But  a  circumstance  which  distinguished  the 
passage  of  this  bill  from  all  others — which  up 
to  that  day  was  without  a  precedent — ^was  the 
open  exertion  of  a  foreign  interest  to  influence 
oar  legislation.  This  interest  had  already  ex- 
erted itself  in  our  presidential  election :  it  now 
appeared  in  our  legislation.  Victorious  in  the 
election,  they  attended  Congress  to  see  that 
their  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  The 
lobbies  of  the  House  contained  them:  the 
boarding-houses  of  the  whig  members  were 
their  resort :  the  denKxaracy  kept  aloo^  though 
under  other  circumstances  they  would  hare 
been  glad  to  have  pud  honor  to  respectable 
strangers,  only  avoided  now  on  account  of  in- 
terest and  exertions  in  our  elections  and  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York 
brought  this  scandal  to  the  fiill  notice  of  the 
House.  "  In  connection  with  this  point  I  will 
add  that,  at  the  time  this  cheat  was  in  prepara- 
tion— ^the  merchants'  petition  being  drawn  up 
by  the  brokers  and  speculators  for  the  con- 
gressional market — there  were  conspicuous 
bankers  in  Wall  street,  anxious  observers,  if 
not  oo-laborers  in  the  movement.  Among 
them  mi^t  be  named  Mr.  Bates,  partner  of  the 
celebrated  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Cryder,  of  the  equally  celebrated 
house  of  Morrison,  Cryder  &  Company;  Mr. 
Palmer,  junior,  son  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  now, 
or  lately,  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Nor  were  these  'allies'  seen  only  in  Wall 
street.  Their  visits  were  extended  to  the  capi- 
tis ;  and  since  the  commencement  of  Uie  debate 
upon  this  bill  in  the  other  House,  they  have 
been  in  the  lobbies,  attentive,  and  apparently 
interested  listeners.  I  make  no  comment 
Comment  is  unnecessaiy.  I  state  hcts — ^unde- 
niable hcts :  and  it  is  with  feelings  akin  to  hu- 
nuliation  and  shame  that  I  stand  up  here  and 
state  them."    These  respectable  visitors  had  a 


twofold  object  in  their  attention  to  our  legisla- 
tion— the  getting  a  national  bank  established, 
as  well  as  the  State  debts  provided  fer.  Mr. 
Benton  also  pointed  out  this  outrage  upon  our 
legislation : 

He  then  took  a  r^>id  view  of  the  bill — ^its 
origin,  character,  and  effects ;  and  showed  it  to 
be  federal  in  its  origin,  associated  with  all  the 
federal  measures  of  the  present  and  past  ses- 
sions; with  bank,  tariff  assumption  oi  State 
debts,  dependent  upon  the  bankrupt  bill  for  its 
passage ;  violative  of  the  constitution  and  the 
compacts  with  the  new  States ;  and  crowning  all 
its  titles  to  infamy  by  drawing  capitalists  from 
London  to  attend  this  extra  session  of  Congress, 
to  promote  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  their  own 
benefit.  He  read  a  paragraph  from  the  money 
article  in  a  New  York  paper,  reciting  the  names 
and  attendance,  on  account  of  this  bill,  of  the 
foreign  capitalists  at  Washington.  The  passage 
was  in  these  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  almost 
every  foreign  house  had  a  representative  here. 
Wilson,  Palmer,  Cryder,  Bat^  Willinck,  Hope, 
Jaudon,  and  a  host  of  others,  came  over  on  va- 
rious pretences ;  all  were  in  attendance  at  Wash- 
ington, and  all  seeking  to  forward  the  proposed 
measures.  The  land  bill  was  to  give  th^m  three 
millions  per  annum  from  the  public  Treasury, 
or  thirtv  millions  in  ten  years,  and  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  least  thirty  millions  more. 
The  revenue  bill  was  to  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  Treasuiy.  The  loan  bill  was  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  importa- 
tions and  of  exchange  operations ;  and  the  new 
bank  was  the  instrument  of  puttijog  the  whole 
in  operation.'' 

This  Mr.  Benton  accompanied  by  an  article 
from  a  London  paper,  showing  that  the  capitalists 
in  that  city  were  counting  upon  the  success  of 
their  emissaries  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
passage  of  this  land  bill  was  the  first  and  most 
anxious  wish  of  their  hearts — that  they  con- 
sidered it  equivalent  to  the  assumption  of  the 
State  debts— and  that  the  benefit  of  the  bill 
would  go  to  themselves.  This  established  the 
character  of  the  bill,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the  national 
legislation  the  degrading  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  a  foreign  interference.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  government,  Sbreign- 
ers  have  attended  our  Congress,  to  promote  the 
passage  of  laws  for  their  own  benefit.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  had  London  capitalists  fior 
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lobby  members ;  and,  mortifying  to  be  told,  in- 
stead of  being  repulsed  by  defeat,  they  have 
been  encouraged  by  success ;  and  their  future 
attendance  may  now  be  looked  for  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  our  future  sessions  of  Congress, 
when  they  haye  debts  to  secure,  stocks  to  en- 
hance, or  a  national  bank  to  establish. 

Mr.  Benton  also  denounced  the  bill  for  its 
unconstitutionality,  its  demagogue  character,  its 
demoralizing  tendencies,  its  bid  for  popularity, 
and  its  undaunted  attempt  to  debauch  the  people 
with  their  own  money. 

The  gentleman  firom  Virginia  [Mr.  Archer], 
to  whose  speech  I  am  now  replying,  in  allusion 
to  the  frequent  ciy  of  breach  of  the  constitution, 
when  there  is  no  breach,  says  he  is  sick  and 
weary  of  the  cry,  wolf  I  wolf !  when  there  is  no 
wolf.  I  say  so  too.  The  constitution  should 
not  be  trifled  with — should  not  be  inyoked  on 
eyery  petty  occasion — should  not  be  proclaimed 
in  danger  when  there  is  no  danger.  Granting 
that  this  has  been  done  sometimes — that  too 
often,  and  with  too  little  consideration,  the  graye 
question  of  constitutionality  has  been  pressed 
into  triyial  discussions,  and  yiolation  proclaimed 
where  there  was  none:  granting  this,  I  must 
yet  be  permitted  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case 
now.  It  is  not  now  a  cry  of  wolf!  when  there 
is  no  wolf.  It  is  no.  false  or  sham  cry  now. 
The  boy  cries  in  earnest  this  time.  The  wolf 
has  come!  Long,  lank,  gaunt,  hungry,  yora- 
dous,  and  ferocious,  the  beast  is  here !  howling, 
for  its  prey,  and  determined  to  haye  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  the  shepherd.  The  politi- 
cal stockjobbers  and  gamblers  rayen  for  the 
public  lands,  and  tear  the  constitution  to  pieces 
to  get  at  theoL  They  seize,  pillage,  and  plunder 
the  lands.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misconstruction, 
but  of  yiolation.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misunder- 
standing the  constitution,  but  of  assault  and 
battery—of  maim  and  murder—of  homicide  and 
assassination — committed  upon  it  Neyer  has 
such  a  daring  outrage  been  perpetrated— neyer 
such  a  contrayention  of  the  object  of  a  confedera- 
tion— ^neyer  such  a  total  peryersion,  and  bare- 
fiMsed  departure,  from  all  tiie  purposes  for  which 
a  community  of  States  bound  themselyee  to- 
gether for  the  defence,  and  not  for  the  plunder 
of  each  other.  No,  sir  1  no !  The  constitution 
was  not  made  to  diyide  money.  This  confede- 
racy was  not  framed  for  a  distribution  among 
its  membersof  lands,  money,  proper^,  or  effects 


of  any  kind.  It  contuns  rules  and  directioDS 
for  raising  money — for  leyying  duties  equallj, 
which  the  new  tiuiff  will  yiolate ;  and  for  ruang 
direct  taxes  in  proportion  to  federal  popdttioii; 
but  it  contains  no  rule  for  diyiding  money ;  and 
the  distributors  haye  to  make  one  as  thej  go, 
and  the  rule  they  make  is  precisely  the  one  thtt 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  bill ;  and  that  ym» 
with  the  yarying  strength  of  the  distributing 
party.  In  1836,  in  the  deposit  act,  it  was  the 
federal  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress :  in  this  bill,  as  it  came  fh>m  the  Hoose 
of  Representatiyes,  it  was  the  federal  numbers. 
We  haye  put  in  representation:  it  will  come 
back  to  us  with  numbers ;  and  numbers  will 
preyail ;  for  it  is  a  mere  case  of  plunder— tbe 
plunder  of  the  young  States  by  the  old  ones— 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Sir,  it  is  sixteen 
years  since  these  schemes  of  distribution  were 
brought  into  this  chamber,  and  I  haye  yiewed 
them  all  in  the  same  light,  and  giyen  them  ill 
the  same  indignant  opposition.  I  haye  opposed 
all  these  schemes  as  unconstitational,  inamonl, 
fetal  to  the  Union,  degrading  to  the  people,  de- 
bauching to  the  States ;  and  ineyitably  tending 
to  centralism  on  one  hand  or  to  disruption  oo 
the  other.  I  haye  oj^sed  the  whole,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  proposition  of  a  senator  ^om 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dickxrson],  to  divide  fire 
millions  of  the  Binkrng  fund,  and  following  tbe 
banefVil  scheme  through  all  its  modifications  fir 
the  distribution  of  surplus  reyenue,  and  finiUj 
of  land  reyenue.  I  haye  opposed  Uie  whde,  ad- 
hering to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  dejects 
of  the  confederacy,  and  scorning  the  ef^iemeral 
popularity  which  a  yenal  system  of  plunder 
could  purchase  fW>m  the  yictims,  or  the  dupes, 
of  a  felse  and  sordid  policy. 

I  scorn  the  bilL:  I  scout  its  yaunted  pofxi- 
larity :  I  detest  it.  Nor  can  I  conoeiye  of  an 
object  more  pitiable  and  contemptible  than  tbai 
of  the  demagogue  haranguing  for  y otes,  and  ex- 
hibiting his  tables  of  dollars  and  acres,  in  order 
to  show  each  yoter,  or  each  State,  how  mucb 
money  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  tbe 
Treasury  if  the  land  bill  passes.  Such  hann- 
guing,  and  sudi  exhibition,  is  the  address  of  in^ 
pudence  and  knayery  to  supposed  ignorano^ 
meanness,  and  felly.  It  is  treating  the  people 
as  if  they  were  penny  wise  and  pound  foolisb ; 
and  still  more  mean  than  foolish.  Why,  tbe 
Umd  reyenue,  after  deducting  the  expenses^  if 
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ftorl J  divided  tmcmg  the  people,  would  not  ex- 
oeed  ninepenoe  a  head  per  annmn ;  if  fiurly  di- 
vided mmong  the  States,  and  applied  to  their 
debts,  it  would  not  supersede  above  ninepenoe 
per  annum  of  taxation  upon  the  units  of  the 
population.  The  day  for  land  sales  have  gone 
by.  The  sales  of  this  year  do  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars,  which  would  not  leave 
more  than  a  million  for  distribution;  which, 
among  sixteen  nullions  of  people  would  be  ex- 
actly fourpence  half  penny,  Yirginia  money,  per 
head  I  a  Jip  in  New  York,  and  a  picaiUon  in 
Louisiana.  At  two  millions,  it  would  be  nine- 
penee  a  bead  in  Yirginia,  equivalent  to  a  levy  in 
New  Toric,  and  tk  bit  in  Louisiana  I  precisely 
the  amount  which,  in  specie  times,  a  gentleman 
gives  to  a  n^^  boy  for  holding  his  horae  a 
minute  at  the  door.  And  for  this  miserable 
doit — ^this  insignificant  subdivision  of  a  shilling 
— a  York  shilling — can  the  demagogue  suppose 
that  the  peo|^  are  base  enough  to  violate  their 
constitution,  mean  enough  to  surrender  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  and  stupid  enough  to  be 
taxed  in  their  coffee,  tea,  salt,  sugar,  coats,  hats, 
blankets,  shoes,  shirts ;  and  every  article  of  com- 
fort, decency,  or  necessity,  which  they  eat,  drink, 
or  wear ;  or  on  which  they  stand,  sit,  sleep,  or  lie  ? 

The  bill  was  bound  to  pass.  Besides  being 
in  the  same  boat  with  the  other  cardinal  whig 
measures— bank,  bankrupt,  repeal  of  independent 
treasury— aud all  arranged  to  pass  together;  and 
besides  being  pushed  along  and  supported  by 
the  London  bankers — it  contained  within  itself 
the  means  of  success.  It  was  richly  freighted 
with  indooements  to  condiiate  every  interest 
To  every  new  State  it  made  a  preliminary  dis- 
Iribation  of  ten  per  centum  (in  addition  to  the 
five  per  centum  allowed  by  compact),  on  the 
amount  of  the  sale^.  within  the  State :  then  it 
came  in  for  a  fiill  share  of  all  the  rest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  To  the  same  new  States 
it  gave  also  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  knd; 
or  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  up  that  amount 
where  less  had  been  granted.  To  the  settlers 
m  the  new  States,  including  foreigners  who  had 
made  the  declaration  of  their  intentions  to  be- 
come naturalized  citiz^is,  it  gave  a  pre-emption 
right  in  the  public  lands,  to  the  amount  of  one 
quarter  section :  160  acres.  Then  it  distributed 
the  whole  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  after  de- 
dnetkm  of  the  ten  and  the  five  per  centum  to 


the  new  States,  to  all  the  old  States  and  new 
States  together,  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion: and  included  all  the  States  yet  to  be 
created  in  this  scheme  of  distribution.  And 
that  no  part  of  the  people  should  go  without 
their  shaxe  in  these  largesses,  the  Territories, 
though  not  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
though  not  a  Territory,  were  also  embraced  in 
the  plan — each  to  receive  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.  So  many  inducements  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  desire  the  bill,  and  such  a 
chance  for  popularity  to  its  authors,  made  sure, 
not  only  of  its  passage,  but  of  its  claim  to  the 
national  gratitude.  To  the  eye  of  patriotism,  it 
was  all  a  venal  proceeding — an  attempt  to  buy 
up  the  people  with  their  own  money — Shaving 
the  money  to  borrow  first.  For  it  so  happened 
that  while  the  distribution  bill  was  passing  in 
one  House,  to  divide  out  money  among  the 
States  and  the  people,  there  was  a  loan  bill  de- 
pending in  the  other  House,  to  borrow  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  for  three  years ;  and  also,  a 
tax  bill  to  produce  eighteen  millions  a  year  to 
reimburse  that  loan,  and  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government  To  make  a  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  the  land  revenue  (equal 
to  several  millions  per  annum),  looked  like 
fatuity;  and  was  so  in  a  financial  or  govern- 
mental point  of  view.  But  it  was  supposed  that 
the  distribution  scheme  would  be  irresistibly 
popular — that  it  would  chain  the  people  and 
the  States  to  the  party  which  passed  it — and 
insure  them  success  in  the  ensuing  presidential 
elections.  Baseless  calculation,  as  it  applied 
to  the  people !  Yain  hope,  as  it  applied  to  them- 
selves !  The  very  men  that  passed  the  bill  had 
to  repeal  it,  under  the  sneaking  term  of  suspen- 
sion, before  their  terms  of  service  were  out — 
within  less  than  one  year  firom  the  time  it  was 
passed !  to  be  precise,  within  eleven  calendar 
months  and  twelve  days,  fi*om  the  day  of  its 
passage— counting  from  the  days,  inclusive  of 
both,  on  which  John  Tyler,  President,  approved 
and  disapproved  it — whereof  hereafter.  But  it 
passed !  and  was  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  a  case 
of  mutual  assurance  with  the  other  whig  mea- 
sures, and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  party  vote — 
Mr.  Preston  excepted — who  "  broke  ranks,"  and 
voted  with  the  democracy,  making  the  negative 
vote  23.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates.  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Claytoo, 
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Dixon,  Etbiis,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hnntii^ton, 
Kerr.  Mangum,  Merrick.  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Southard,  Talbnadge,  White,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert  Fulton,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce, 
Preston,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
Young. 

In  the  House  the  vote  was  dose — almost 
even— 116  to  108.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yba8 — ^Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Elisha 
H.  Allen,  Landaff  W.  Andrews  Sherlock  J.  An- 
drews. Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycrigg, 
Alfred  Baboock^  Osmyn  Baker,  Daniel  D.  Bar- 
nard, Victory  Birdseye,  Henry  Blade,  Bernard 
Blair,  William  W.  Boardman.  Nathaniel  B.  Bor- 
den, John  M.  Botts,  George  N.  Briggs,  John  H. 
Brodcway,  David  Bronson,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
Barker  Bumell,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Thomas 
J.  Campbell,  Robert  L.  Canithers,  Thomas  C. 
Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  Staley  N.  Clarke, 
James  Cooper,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  Robert  B. 
Cranston,  James  H.  Cravens,  Caleb  Cushing, 
Edmund  Deberry,  John  Edwards,  Horace  Eve- 
rett William  P.  Fessenden.  Millard  Fillmore, 

A.  Lawrence  Foster,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Meredith 
P.  Gently,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  L. 
Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Willis  Green,  John 
Greig,  Hiland  Hall,  William  Halstead,  William 
S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry,  Cluurles  Hudson, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  James  Irvin,  William  W.  Irvin, 
Francis  James,  WUliam  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D. 
Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Henry  S.  Lane,  Joseph 
Lawrence.  Archibald  L.  Linn,  Thomas  F.  Mar- 
shall, Samson  Mason,  Joshua  Mathiot,  John 
Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  John  Maynard, 
John  Moore,  Christopher  Morgan,  Calvary  Mor- 
ris, Jeremiah  Morrow,  Thomas  B.  Osborne, 
Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  James  A.  Pearce,  Nathaniel 
G.  Pendleton,  John  Pope,  Cuthbert  Powell, 
Gkoi^  H.  Profit,  Robert  Ramsey,  Benjamin 
Randall  Alexander  Randall  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Kenneth  Rayner,  Josef^i  Ridgway,  George 

B.  Rodney,  William  Russel,  Leverett  Salton- 
Btall,  John  Sergeant  William  Simonton.  Wil- 
liam Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Augustus  R.  Sellers, 
James  C.  Sprigg,  Edward  Stanly,  Samuel  Stoke- 
ly,  Charies  C.  Stratton,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart, 
Geoi^  W.  Summers,  John  Taliaferro,  John  B. 
Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Joseph  L. 
Tillmghast  George  W.  Toland,  Thomas  A.  Tom- 
linson,  Philip  Triplett,  Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph 
R.  Underwood,  Henry  Van  Renssdaer,  David 
Wallace,  William  H.  W^hrngtom  Edward  D. 
White,  Joseph  L.  White.  Thomas  W.  Williams, 
Lewis  Williams.  Josepn  L.  Williams.  Robert 

C.  Winthrop,  Tnomas  Jones  Yorke,  Augustus 
Youngy/John  Young. 

Ihose  who  voted  in  the  negative,  are : 


Nats — ^Messrs.  Julius  C.  Alford,  Archibald 
H.  Arrmffton,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Linn  Bai^ 
Henry  W.  Beeson,  Beniamin  A.  Bidlack,  Samuel 
S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Joseph  Egbert  Charles 
G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fomanoe, 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L  Gamble.  Thomas 
W.  Gihner.  William  0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon, 
James  Granam,  Amos  Gustine,  Richard  W.  Ha- 
bersham, William  A.  Harris,  John  Hastings, 
Samuel  L.  Havs,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  G^rge  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Robert  M.  T.  Huntcx.  Wil- 
liam Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Ueoiige 
M.  Keim,  Edmund  Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler, 
WUliam  Butler,  William  0.  Butler,  Green  W. 
Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbdl, 
William  B.  Campbell,  George  B.  Cary,  Reuben 
Chapman.  Nathan  Clifford,  Andrew  Kennedy. 
Thomas  Butler  King,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniel 
S.  Littlefield,  Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abraham  Mo- 
Clellan,  Robert  McClellan.  James  J.  McKay, 
John  McKeon.  Frands  Mallo^  Albert  G.  Mar- 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Tnompson  Mason, 
James  Mathews,  William  Medill,  James  A.  Me- 
riwether, John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  Eogenius 
A.  Nisbet,  WiUiam  M.  Oliver,  William  Parmen- 
ter,  Samuel  Patridge,  William  W.  Payn&  Fran- 
cis W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer,  James  G.  Clin- 
ton, Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard 
D.  Davis,  John  B.  Dawson.  Ezra  Dean,  Davis 
Dimock,  jr.,  William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig.  Ira 
A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  John  R.  Ruling, 
Abraham  Rencher,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Lewis 
Riggs,  James  Rogers,  James  I.  Roosevelt,  John 
Samord^  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Augustme  H.  Shepperd,  Benjamin  G.  Shiekk, 
Johii  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, Geoige  Sweney,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John 
Van  Buren,  Aaron  Ward  Lott  Warren,  Harvey 
M.  Watterson^  John  B.  Weller,  John  Westbrook, 
James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Fernando 
Wood. 

The  progress  of  the  abuse  inherent  in  a 
measure  so  vidous,  was  fully  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  these  distribution-bills.  First,  they 
were  merely  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple :  now  they  were  to  make  payment  of  State 
debts,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  State  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  London  capitalists.  In  the  be- 
ginning they  were  to  divide  a  surplus  on  band, 
for  which  the  government  had  no  use,  and 
which  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  people  who 
had  paid  it,  and  who  now  needed  it :  afterwards 
it  was  to  divide  the  land-money  yeara  ahead 
without  knowing  whether  there  would  be  any 
surplus  or  not :  now  they  are  for  dividing 
money  when  there  is  none  to  divide — ^when 
there  is  a  treasury  defidt — and  loans  and  taxes 
I  required  to  sapply  it     Originally,  they  wera 
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for  short  and  limited  terms — ^first,  for  one  year 
— afterwards  for  five  years :  now  for  perpetui- 
ty. This  bill  proyides  for  eternity.  It  is  a  cu- 
riosity in  homan  l^isladon,  and  contained  a 
danse  which  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  had  not 
been  iminous--an  attempt  to  manacle  future 
Congresses,  and  to  bind  posterity  through  un- 
born generations.  The  clause  ran  in  these 
words :  That  i^  at  any  time  during  the  exist- 
ence of  this  act,  duties  on  imported  goods 
diould  be  raised  aboye  the  rate  of  the  twenty 
per  centum  on  the  Talue  as  provided  in  the 
compromise  act  of  1833,  then  the  distribution 
of  the  land  rerenue  should  be  suspended,  and 
continue  so  until  reduced  to  that  rate;  and 
then  be  resumed.  Fallacious  attempt  to  bind 
posterity !  It  did  not  even  bind  those  who 
made  it :  for  the  same  Congress  disregarded  it. 
But  it  shows  to  what  length  the  distribution 
spirit  had  gone ;  and  that  even  protective  tariff 
— that  former  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  people — was  sacrificed  to  it.  Mr. 
Clay  undertaking  to  bind  all  the  Congresses 
for  ever  to  uniform  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem duties.  And  while  the  distribution-bill 
thus  undertook  to  protect  and  save  the  compro- 
mise of  1833,  the  new  tariff-bill  of  this  session, 
undertook  to  return  the  fovor  by  assuming  to 
protect  and  save  the  distribution-bilL  Its 
seeond  section  contained  this  proviso :  That  if 
any  duty  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  on  the 
value  shall  be  levied  before  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1842,  it  should  not  stop  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenue,  as  provided  for  in  the  dis- 
tribution act  of  the  present  session.  Thus,  the 
two  acts  were  made  mutual  assurers,  each  stip- 
ulating for  the  life  of  the  other,  and  connecting 
tilings  which  had  no  mutual  relation  except  in 
the  coalitions  of  politicians  i  but,  like  other 
assurers,  not  able  to  save  the  lives  they  assured. 
Both-acts  were  gone  in  a  year !  And  the  mar- 
vel is  how  such  flimsy  absurdities  could  be  put 
into  a  statute  ?  And  the  answer,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  some  one's  vote,  without 
which  the  bills  could  not  pass.  Thus,  some 
Soothem  anti-tariff  men  would  not  vote  for  the 
distribution  bill  unless  the  compromise  of  1833 
was  protected ;  and  some  distribution  men  of 
the  West  would  not  vote  for  the  anti-tariff  act 
unless  the  distribution  bill  was  protected.  And 
hence  the  ridiculous,  presumptuous,  and  idle 
expedient  of  mutually  insuring  each  other. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

INSTITUTION  OF  THB  HOUR  RULE  IN  DEBATE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPEE8ENTATIVE8 :  ITB 
ATTEMPT,  AND  BEPULSE  IN  THE  SENATE. 

This  session  is  remarkable  for  the  institution 
of  the  hour  rule  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— the  largest  limitation  upon  the  freedom 
of  debate  which  any  deliberative  assembly  ever 
imposed  upon  itself^  and  presents  an  eminent 
instance  of  permanent  injury  done  to  free  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  temporary  an- 
noyance. It  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  par- 
ty, called  whig,  was  in  full  predominance  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  impatience 
of  delay  in  the  enactment  of  their  measures. 
It  was  essentially  a  whig  measure — ^though 
with  exceptions  each  way — ^the  body  of  the 
whigs  going  for  it ;  the  body  of  the  democracy 
against  it — several  eminent  whigs  voting  with 
them  :  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  C. 
Dawson,  James  A.  Pearce,  Kenneth  Rayner, 
Edward  Stanly,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Ed- 
ward D.  White  and  others.  Mr.  Lott  Warren 
moved  the  rule  as  an  amendment  to  the  body 
of  the  rules ;  and,  in  the  same  moment,  moved 
the  previous  question :  which  was  carried.  The 
vote  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  rule  estab- 
lished by  a  good  majority— only  seventy-five 
members  voting  against  it.    They  were : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ardiibald  H. 
Arrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Linn  Banks, 
Daniel  D.  Barnard.  John  M.  Botts,  Samuel  S. 
Bowne,  Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  Barker  Bumell, 
Green  W.  CaldwelLJohn  Campbell,  Robert  L. 
Caruthers,  George  B.  Cary,  Reuben  Clu4)man, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J. 
Daniel,  Wm.  C.  Dawson.  Ezra  Dean,  Andrew  W. 
Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Horace  Everett,  Charles 
G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd, 
William  O.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck.  jr., 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  Hudson,  Hiram 
P.  Hunt,  William  W.  Irwin,  William  Jack, 
Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  George  M. 
Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy^  Thomas  Butler  Emg, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littiefield,  Joshua 
A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClel- 
lan,  James  J.  McKay,  Francis  Mallory,  Alfred 
Marshall,  Samson  Mason,  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son, John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  William  Par- 
menter,  William  W.  Payne,  James  A.  Pearce, 
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Francis  W.  Pickens,  Kenneth  Rajner,  John  R. 
Reding,  Lewis  Riggs,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
Williiun  Slade,  John  Snyder,  Augustus  R.  Sol- 
lers,  James  G.  Sprigg,  Edward  Stanly,  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Hopkins  L. 
Tumey^  Aaron  Ward,  John  Westbrook,  Edward 
D.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams. 

The  Roman  republic  had  existed  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  was  verging  towards 
its  &11  under  the  first  triumvirate — (Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Grassus) — before  pleadings  were 
limited  to  two  hours  before  the  Judices  Se- 
LECTi.  In  the  Senate  the  speeches  of  senators 
were  never  limited  at  all ;  but  even  the  partial 
limitation  then  placed  upon  judicial  pleadings, 
but  which  were,  in  fact,  popular  orations,  drew 
from  Gicero  an  affecting  deprecation  of  its  effect 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  well  as  upon  the 
field  of  eloquence.  The  reader  of  the  admired 
treatise  on  oratory,  and  notices  of  celebrated 
orators,  will  remember  his  lamentation— as 
wise  in  its  foresight  of  evil  consequences  to  free 
institutions,  as  mournful  and  affecting  in  its 
lamentation  over  the  decline  of  oratory.  Little 
could  he  have  supposed  that  a  popular  assem- 
bly should  ever  exist,  and  in  a  country  where 
his  writings  were  read,  which  would  voluntari- 
ly impose  upon  itself  a  far  more  rigorous  limit- 
ation than  the  one  over  which  he  grieved.  Cer- 
tun  it  is,  that  with  our  incessant  use  of  the 
previous  question,  which  cuts  off  all  debate,  and 
the  hour  rule  which  limits  a  speech  to  sixty 
minutes  (constantly  reduced  by  interruptions) ; 
and  the  habit  of  fixing  an  hour  at  which  the 
question  shall  be  taken,  usually  brie^  and  the 
intermediate  little  time  not  secure  for  that 
question :  with  all  these  limitations  upon  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  House,  certain  it  is 
that  such  an  anomaly  was  never  seen  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  and  the  business  of  a  peo- 
ple never  transacted  in  the  midst  of  such  igno- 
rance of  what  they  are  about  by  those  who  are 
doing  it 

No  doubt  the  license  of  debate  has  been 
greatly  abused  in  our  halls  of  Gongress — as  in 
those  of  the  British  parliament :  but  this  sup- 
pression of  debate  is  not  the  correction  of  the 
abu£e,  but  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of 
speech :  and  that,  not  as  a  personal  privilege, 
but  as  a  representative  right,  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  For  fifty  years  of  our 
government  there  was  no  such  suppression : 


in  no  other  country  is  there  the  parallel  to  il. 
Yet  in  all  popular  assemblies  there  is  an  abnae 
in  the  liber^  of  speech,  inherent  in  the  ri^t 
of  speedi,  which  gives  to  faction  and  folly  the 
same  latitude  as  to  wisdom  and  patriotisni. 
The  English  have  found  the  best  corrective :  it 
is  in  the  House  itself— its  irregular  pow^:  its 
refusal  to  hear  a  member  fUrther  whed  they  are 
tired  of  him.  A  significant  scraping  and  oou^ 
ing  warns  the  apnoying  speaker  when  he  ahonid 
cease :  if  the  warning  is  not  taken,  a  tempest 
drowns  lus  voice  :  when  he  <q>pea]s  to  the 
chair,  the  chair  recommends  him  to  yield  to  tlie 
temper  of  the  House.  A  few  examples  reduce 
the  practice  to  a  rule— insures  its  observance ; 
and  works  the  correction  of  the  abuse  without 
the  destruction  of  debate.  No  man  speaking 
to  the  subject,  and  giving  information  to  the 
House,  was  ever  scraped  and  coughed  down,  in 
the  British  House  of  Gommons.  No  matter 
how  plain  his  language,  how  awkward  his  man- 
ner, how  confused  his  delivery,  so  long  as  he 
gives  information  he  is  heard  attentively ;  while 
the  practice  fidls  with  just,  and  relentless  effect 
upon  the  loquado.us  members,  who  mistake 
volubility  for  eloquence,  who  delight  them- 
selves while  annoying  the  House — ^who  are  in- 
sensible to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  pUoes, 
take  the  subject  for  a  point  to  stand  on :  and 
then  speak  off  from  it  in  all  directions,  and 
equally  without  continuity  of  ideas  or  discon- 
nection of  words.  The  practice  of  the  British 
House  of  Gommons  puts  an  end  to  all  sudi  an- 
noyance, while  saving  every  thing  profitable 
that  any  member  can  utter. 

The  first  instance  of  enforcing  this  new  rale 
stands  thus  recorded  in  the  Register  of  De- 
bates: 

"  Mr.  Pickens  proceeded,  in  the  next  place, 
to  point  out  the  items  of_£a4>enditnre  which 
might,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  interosts 
of  the  government  or  to  the  public  service,  suf- 
fcp^retrenchment.  He  quoted  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December  9, 1840 ; 
from  it  he  took  the  several  items,  and  then 
stated  how  mudi,  in  his  oiunion,  each  might  be 
reduced.  The  result  of  the  first  branch  of  this 
reduction  of  particulars  was  a  sum  to  be  re- 
trenched amounting  to  $852,000.  He  next 
went  into  the  items  of  pensions,  the  Florida 
war,  and  the  expenditures  of  Gongress  ;  on 
these,  with  a  few  minor  ones  in  addition,  he  es- 
timated that  there  might,  without  injury,  be  a 
saving  of  four  millions.    Mr.  P.  had  gotten  thus 
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ikr  in  his  sulgect,  and  was  just  about  to  enter 
into  a  comparison  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
a  loan  and  of  Treasury  notes,  when 

"  The  Chair  here  reminded  Mr.  Pickens  that 
his  hour  had  expired. 

•'  Mr.  PicK£N8.  The  hour  out  ? 

"TheCiLiiR.    Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Pickens.  [Looking  at  his  watch.] 
Bless  my  soul !    Have  I  run  my  race  ? 

''Mr.  Holmes  asked  whether  his  colleague 
had  not- taken  ten  minutes  for  explanations  ? 

^Mr.  Warren  desired  that  the  rule  be  en- 
forced. 

^  Mr.  Pickens  denied  that  the  House  had 
any  constitutional  right  to  pass  such  a  rule. 

''The  Chair  again  reminded  Mr.  Pickens 
that  he  had  spoken  an  hour. 

'^  Mr.  Pickens  would,  then,  conclude  by  say- 
ing it  was  the  most  inmmous  rule  ever  passed 
by  any  legislative  body. 

''  ifo.  J.  G.  Floyd  of  New  York,  said  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  firequently  interrupted,  and 
had,  therefore,  a  right  to  continue  his  remarks. 

'*The  Chair  delivered  a  contrary  opinion. 

"■  Mr.  Flotd  appealed  from  his  decision. 

"  The  Chair  then  rose  to  put  the  question, 
whether  the  decision  of  the  Chair  should  stand 
as  the  judgment  of  the  House  ?  when 

"  Mr.  Floyd  withdrew  his  appeaL 

"  Mr.  Dawson  suggested  whether  the  Chair 
had  not  possibly  made  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  the  time. 

"  The  Chair  said  there  was  no  mistake. 

^  Mr.  Pickens  then  gave  notice  that  he  would 
offer  an  amendment. 

''The  Chair  remarked  that  the  gentleman 
was  not  in  order. 

"Mr.  Pickens  said  that  if  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  should  prevail, 
he  would  move  to  amend  the  bill  by  introduc- 
ing a  substitute,  giving  ample  means  to  the 
Treasury,  but  avoiding  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained  in  the  bul  now  under  consider- 
atbn." 

The  measure  having  succeeded  in  the  House 
which  made  the  minority  master  of  the  body, 
and  enabled  them  to  pass  their  bills  without 
resistance  or  exposure,  Mr.  Clay  undertook  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate.  He  was  im- 
patient to  pass  his  bills,  annoyed  at  the  resist- 
ance they  met,  and  dreadMly  harassed  by  the 
species  of  warfare  to  which  the^  were  subject- 
ed ;  and  for  which  he  had  no  turn.  The  demo- 
cratic senators  acted  upon  a  system,  and  with  a 
thorough  organization,  and  a  perfect  under- 
standmg.  Being  a  minority,  and  able  to  do 
nothing,  they  became  assaibmts,  and  attacked 
mcessantly ;  not  by  formal  orations  against  the 
"whole  body  of  a  measure,  but  by  sudden,  short, 
and  pungent  speedies,  directed  against  the  vul- 


nerable parts ;  and  pointed  by  proffered  amend- 
ments. Amendments  were  continually  offered 
— a  great  number  being  prepared  every  night, 
and  placed  in  suitable  hands  for  use  the  next 
day — always  oommendably  calculated  to  expose 
an  evil,  and  to  present  a  remedy.  Near  forty 
propositions  of  amendment  were  offered  to  the 
first  fiscal  agent  bill  alone — ^the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  upon  them  seven  and  thirty  times.  All 
the  other  prominent  bills— distribution,  bank- 
rupt, fiscal  corporation — new  tariff  act,  called 
revenue — ^were  served  the  same  way.  Every 
proposed  amendment  made  an  issue,  which 
fixed  public  attention,  and  would  work  out  in 
our  fiivor — end  as  it  might  If  we  carried  it, 
which  was  seldom,  there  was  a  good  point 
gained :  if  we  lost  it,  there  was  a  bad  point  ex- 
posed. In  either  event  we  had  the  advantage  of 
discussion,  which  placed  our  adversaries  in  the 
wrong ;  and  the  speaking  fact  of  the  yeas  and 
nays — which  told  how  every  man  was  upon  every 
point.  We  had  in  our  ranks  every  variety  of 
speaking  talent^  from  plain  and  calm  up  to  fiery 
and  brilliant — and  all  matter-<^-fact  men — ^their 
heads  well  stored  with  knowledge.  There  were 
but  twenty-two  of  us  5  but  every  one  a  speaker, 
and  effective.  We  kept  their  measures  upon  the 
anvil,  and  hammered  them  continually :  we  im- 
paled them  against  the  wall,  and  stabbed  them 
incessantiy.  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a  pow- 
erful ally  (Messrs.  Blair  and  Rives);  setting 
off  all  we  did  to  the  best  advantage  in  strong 
editorials — and  carrying  out  our  speeches,  fresh 
and  hot,  to  the  people :  and  we  felt  victorious 
in  the  midst  of  unbroken  defeats.  Mr.  Clay's 
temperament  could  not  stand  it,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  silence  the  troublesome  minority, 
and  got  the  acquiescence  of  his  party,  and  the 
promise  of  their  support :  and  boldly  com- 
menced his  operations— avowing  his  design,  at 
the  same  time,  in  open  Senate. 

It  was  on  the  12th  day  of  July— just  four 
days  after  the  new  rule  had  been  enforced  in 
the  House,  and  thereby  established  (for  up  to 
that  day,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
enforced) — that  Mr.  Clay  made  his  first  move- 
ment towards  its  introduction  in  the  Senate; 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright  of  New  York — one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  waste  time  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  speak  without  edification  to 
those  who  would  listen.  It  wafi  on  the  fiunous 
fiscal  bank  bill,  and  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Wright 
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to  strike  out  the  large  subscription  reserved  for 
the  goyemment,  so  as  to  keep  the  goyemment 
unconnected  with  the  business  of  the  bank. 
The  moyer  made  some  remarks  in  favor  of  his 
motion — to  which  Mr.  Clay  replied :  and  then 
went  on  to  say : 

"  He  could  not  help  regarding  the  opposition 
to  this  measure  as  one  eminently  calculated  to 
delay  the  public  business,  with  no  other  object 
that  he  could  Fee  than  that  of  protractine  to  the 
last  moment  the  measures  for  which  this  ses- 
sion had  been  expressly  called  to  give  to  the 
people.  This  too  was  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
country  was  crying  out  in  an  agony  of  distress 
for  relie£" 

These  remarks,  conveying  a  general  imputa- 
tion upon  the  minority  senators  of  factious  con- 
duct in  delaying  the  public  business,  and  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  justified  an  answer 
from  any  one  of  them  to  whom  it  was  appli- 
cable :  and  first  received  it  from  Mr.  Calhoun. 

'^  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  surprised  at  the  impa- 
•  tience  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  though  he 
was  at  his  attributing  to  this  side  of  the  diam- 
ber  the  delays  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  favorite  measure.  How  many  days  did 
the  senator  himself  spend  in  amending  his  own 
bill  ?  The  bill  had  been  twelve  days  before  the 
Senate,  and  eight  of  those  had  been  occupied  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill.  That  delay  did  not 
originate  on  this  side  of  the  House ;  but  now 
that  the  time  which  was  cheerfully  accorded  to 
him  and  his  friends  is  to  be  reciprocated,  before 
half  of  it  is  over,  the  charge  of  factious  delay  is 
raised.  Surely  the  ui^ncy  and  impatience  of 
the  senator  and  his  friends  cannot  be  so  very 
great  that  the  minority  must  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  as  many  days  in  amending  their  bill  as 
they  took  themselves  to  alter  it.  The  senator 
from  Kentucky  says  he  is  afraid,  if  we  go  on  in 
this  way,  we  will  not  get  througn  the  measures 
of  this  session  till  the  last  of  autumn.  Is  not 
the  fitult  in  himself,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
measures  he  urges  so  impatiently?  These  mea- 
sures are  such  as  the  senators  in  the  minority 
are  wholly  opposed  to  on  principle — such  as 
they  conscientiously  believe  are  unconstitu- 
tional— and  is  it  not  then  right  to  resist  them, 
and  prevent,  if  they  can,  all  invasions  of  the  con- 
stitution? Whyjdoes  he  build  upon  such  un- 
reasonable expectations  as  to  calculate  on  carry- 
ing measures  of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
with  a  few  days  of  hasty  legislation  on  each  ? 
What  are  the  measures  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ator? They  comprise  the  whole  federal  sys- 
tem, whidb  it  took  forty  years,  from  1789  to 
1829,  to  establish — but  which  are  now,  happily 
for  the  country,  prostrate  in  the  dust.  And  it 
is  these  measures,  fraught  with  such  important 


results  that  are  now  sought  to  be  honied 
through  in  one  extra  session ;  measures  whidi, 
without  consuming  one  particle  of  uselefe  time 
to  discuss  fully,  would  require,  instead  of  an 
extra  session  or  Congress,  four  or  five  regular 
sessions.  The  senator  said  the  country  was  in 
agony,  crying  for  "  action,"  "  action."  He  un- 
derstood whence  that  cry  came — it  came  frcm 
the  holders  of  State  stodcs,  the  men  who  ex- 
pected another  expansion,  to  relieve  themselTes 
at  the  expense  of  government.  "Action"— 
"  action,"  meant  nothing  but " plunder,"  "plun- 
der," "  plunder ;"  and  he  assured  the  gentleBwn, 
that  he  could  not  be  more  anxious  in  urging  on 
a  system  of  plunder  than  he  (Mr.  Cfdhonn) 
would  be  in  opposing  it  He  so  understood  the 
senator,  and  he  inquired  of  him^  whether  he 
called  this  an  insidious  amendment  ? 

This  was  a  sharp  reply,  just  in  its  retort, 
spirited  in  its  tone,  judicious  in  expanding  the 
basis  of  the  new  debate  that  was  to  come 
on ;  and  greatly  irritated  Mr.  Clay.  He  im- 
mediately felt  that  he  had  no'  right  to  impeach 
the  motives  of  senators,  and  catching  up  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  that  point,  and  strongly  contesting 
it,  brought  on  a  rapid  succession  of  contradic- 
tory asseverations :  Thus : 

"  Mr.  Clat.  I  said  no  such  thing,  sir ;  I  did 
not  say  any  thing  about  the  motives  of  sena- 
tors. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  the  sena- 
tor's meaning  to  be  that  the  motives  of  the  op- 
position were  factious  and  frivolous. 

*' Mr.  Clat.    I  said  no  such  thing,  sir. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun.    It  was  so  understood. 

"  Mr.  Clay.    No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

"Mr.  Calhoun.  Yes,  sir,  yes;  it  could  be 
understood  in  no  other  way. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  What  I  did  say,  was,  that  the 
effect  of  such  amendments,  and  of  consuming 
time  in  debating  them,  would  be  a  waste  of  tiiat 
time  from  the  business  of  the  session ;  and,  conse- 
quently, would  produce  unnecessary  delay  and 
embarrassment.  I  said  nothing  of  motives-^ 
only  spoke  of  the  practical  effect  and  result 

^^  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  it  had  been 
repeated  for  the  second  time  that  there  ootild 
be  no  other  motive  or  ol^ect  entertained  by  the 
senators  in  the  oppositioxL  in  making  amend- 
ments and  speeches  on  this  bill,  thui  to  em- 
barrass the  majority  by  frivolous  and  vexatious 
delay. 

^^  Mr.  Clay  insisted  that  he  made  use  of  no  as- 
sertions as  to  motives. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  senator  means  to  sty 
that  he  does  not  accuse  this  side  of  the  House 
of  bringing  forward  propositions  for  the  sake  of 
delay,  he  wished  to  understand  him. 

"Mr.  Clay.    I  intended  that 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  that  he  understood 
the  senator  to  mean  that  the  senators  in  the  op- 
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position  were  spinniiig  out  the  time  for  no  other 
purpose  but  that  of  delaying  and  embarrassing 
the  majority. 

^  Mr.  Glat  admitted  that  wa^  his  meaning, 
though  not  thus  expressed." 

So  ended  this  keen  coUoqny  in  which  the  perti- 
nacity, and  clear  perceptions  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
brougjit  out  the  admission  that  the  impeachment 
of  motives  was  intended,  but  not  expressed. 
Haying  got  this  admission  Mr.  Calhoun  went  on 
to  defy  the  accusation  of  faction  and  frivolity. 
and  to  declare  a  determination  in  the  minority 
to  continue  in  their  course;  and  put  a  per- 
emptory question  to  Mr.  Clay. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  to  attempt,  by 
such  charges  of  factious  and  frivolous  motrves, 
to  silence  the  opposition,  was  wholly  useless. 
He  and  his  friends  had  principles  to  contend  for 
that  were  neither  new  nor  frivolous,  and  they 
would  here  now,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  midntain  them  against  those  measures,  in 
whatever  way  they  thought  most  efiSdent.  Did 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  mean  to  apply  to  the 
Senate  the  gag  law  passed  in  the  other  branch 
of  Congress  ?  If  he  did,  it  was  time  he  should 
know  that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun),  and  his  friends 
were  ready  to  meet  him  on  that  point." 

This  question,  and  the  avowed  readiness  to 
meet  the  gagging  attempt,  were  not  spoken  with- 
out warrant.  The  democratic  senators  having 
got  wind  of  what  was  to  come,  had  consulted 
together  and  taken  their  resolve  to  defy  and  to 
dure  it — ^to  resist  its  introduction,  and  trample 
npon  the  role,  if  voted :  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
gain  an  advantage  with  the  public  by  rendering 
odious  their  attempt.  Mr.  Clay  answered  argu- 
mentatively  fbr  the  rule,  and  that  the  people 
were  for  it: 

"  Let  those  senators  go  into  the  country,  and 
they  will  find  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
complaining  of  the  delay  and  interruption  of  the 
national  business,  by  their  long  speeches  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  if  they  will  be  but  admonished  by 
the  people,  they  will  come  back  with  a  lesson  to 
out  short  their  debatix^,  and  give  their  atten- 
tion more  to  action  than  to  words.  Who  ever 
heard  that  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  abridgment  of  speeches  in  Congress  ?  He 
had  never  heard  the  shortness  of  speeches  com- 
plained of  Indeed,  he  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  people  would  get  up  remonstrances  against 
lengthy  speeches  in  Congress." 

With  respect  to  the  defiance,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
turned it^  and  declared  his  determination  to 
bring  forward  the  measure. 

**  With  regard  to  the  intimation  of  the  gentle- 
firom  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun],  he 


understood  him  and  his  course  perfectly  welL 
and  told  him  and  his  friends  that  for  himself 
he  knew  not  how  his  friends  woula  act ;  he  was 
rc^y  at  any  moment  to  bring  forward  and  sup- 
port a  measure  which  should  give  to  the  ma- 
jority the  control  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Let  them  denounce  it  as 
much  as  they  pleased  in  advance :  unmoved  by 
any  of  their  denunciations  and  threats,  standing 
firm  in  the  support  of  the  interests  which  he 
believed  the  country  demands,  for  one.  he  was 
ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  whi<ui  would 
place  the  business  of  the  Senate  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  majority  of  the  Senate." 

Mr.  Clay  was  now  committed  to  bring  for- 
ward the  measure ;  and  was  instantly  and  defy- 
ingly  invited  to  do  so. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  vras  no  doubt  of 
the  senator's  predilection  for  a  gag  law.  Let 
him  bring  on  that  measure  as  soon  as  ever  he 


"  Mr.  Benton.    Come  on  with  it." 

Without  waiting  for  any  thing  further  from 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  to  show  him, 
still  further,  how  little  his  threat  was  heeded ; 
and  taunted  him  with  wishing  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws : 

^'  Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
if  the  senator  was  not  acting  on  the  federal  side, 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  persuade  the  American 
people  of  the  fact,  by  showing  them  his  love  of 
gag  laws,  and  strong  disposition  to  silence  both 
the  national  councils  and  the  press.  Did  he  not 
remember  something  about  an  alien  and  sedition 
law.  and  can  he  fail  to  perceive  the  relationship 
witn  the  measure  he  contemplates  to  put  down 
debate  here  ?  What  is  the  difference,  in  prin- 
ciple, between  his  gag  law  and  the  alien  and 
sedition  law?  We  are  gravely  told  that  the 
speaking  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
which  is  to  convey  to  them  full  information  on 
the  subjects  of  legislation  in  their  councils^  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  must  be  abated.  Who 
consumed  the  time  of  last  Congress  in  long 
speeches,  vexatious  and  frivolous  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  thwart  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  useless  opposition,  tending  to  no  end 
but  that  out  of  doors,  the  presidential  election? 
Who  but  the  senator  and  his  party,  then  in  the 
minority  ?  But  now,  when  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  most  important  measures  ever 
pressed  forward  together  in  one  session,  he  is 
the  first  to  threaten  a  gag  law,  to  choke  off  de- 
bate, and  deprive  the  minority  even  of  the  poor 
privilege  of  entering  their  protest." 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
mildest  and  jnost  amicable — one  of  the  gentlest 
language,  and  firmest  purpose — was  Dr.  Linn, 
of  Missouri.    The  temper  of  the  minority  sena- 
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tors  maj  be  judged  bj  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his 
remarks. 

"  He  (Mr.  Linn)  would  for  his  part^  make  a 
few  remarks  here,  and  in  doing  so  he  mtended 
to  be  as  pointed  as  possible,  for  he  had  now.  he 
found,  to  contend  for  liberty  of  speech ;  %nd 
while  any  of  that  liberty  was  left,  he  would 
give  his  remarks  the  utmost  bounds  consistent 
with  his  own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself 
his  constituents,  and  the  country.  The  whigs, 
during  the  late  administration,  had  brought  to 
bear  a  system  of  assault  against  the  majority  in 
power,  which  might  justly  be  characterized  as 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  nothing  else ;  yet 
they  had  always  been  treated  by  the  majority 
with  courtesy  and  forbearance ;  and  the  utmost 
latitude  of  debate  had  been  allowed  them  with- 
out interruption.  In  a  session  of  six  months, 
they  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
speeches  for  electioneering  effect  so  that  only 
twenty-eight  bills  were  passed.  These  election- 
eering speeches,  on  all  occasions  that  could  be 
started,  whether  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
motion,  or  a  resolution,  or  discussion  of  a  bill, 
were  uniformly  and  studiously  of  the  most  in- 
sulting character  to  the  majority,  whose  mildest 
form  of  designation  was  "  collar  men ;"  and  other 
epithet;  eqimlly  degrading.  How  often  had  it 
been  said  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
"  What  could  be  expected  from  a  House  so  con- 
stituted ?  "  Trace  back  the  course  of  that  party, 
step  by  step,  to  1834,  and  it  may  be  tracked  in 
blood.  The  outrages  in  New  York  in  that  year 
are  not  forgotten.  The  fierce  and  fiendish  spirit 
of  strife  and  usurpation  which  prompted  the 
seizure  of  public  arms,  to  turn  them  against 
those  who  were  their  fellow-citizens,  is  yet  fresh 
as  ever,  and  ready  to  win  its  way  to  what  it 
aims  at  What  was  done  then,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  shadow  of  the  great  money  power, 
may  be  done  again.  He  (Mr.  Linn)  had  mark- 
ed them,  and  nothing  should  restrain  him  from 
doing  his  duty  and  standing  up  in  the  front 
rank  of  opposition  to  keep  them  from  the  in- 
novations they  meditated.  Neither  the  frown 
nor  menace  of  any  leader  of  that  party — no  lofty 
bearing,  or  shaking  of  the  mane — ^would  deter 
him  from  the  fearless  and  honest  discharge  of 
those  obligations  which  were  due  to  his  consti- 
tuents and  to  the  country.  He  next  adverted 
to  the  conduct  of  the  whig' party  when  the  sub- 
treasury  was  under  discussion,  and  reminded 
the  present  party  in  power  of  the  forbearance 
with  whidi  they  had  been  treated,  contrasting 
that  treatment  with  the  manifestations  now 
made  to  the  minority.  We  are  now.  said  Mr. 
Linn  in  conclusion,  to  be  checked ;  out  I  tell 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  any  other  sen- 
ator who  chooses  to  tread  in  his  steps,  that  he 
is  about  to  deal  a  double  handed  game  at  which 
two  can  play.  He  is  welcome  to  try  his  skill. 
But  I  would  expect  that  some  on  that  side  are 
not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  ikr ;  and  that  there 
is  yet  among  them  suffident  liberally  to  coun- 


terbalance political  feeling,  and  induce  them  not 
to  object  to  our  right  of  spending  as  much  time 
in  trying  to  improve  their  bill  as  they  have 
taken  themselves  to  clip  and  pare  and  shape  it 
to  their  own  fimcies." 

Here  this  irritating  point  rested  for  the  day 
— and  for  three  days,  when  it  was  revived  by 
the  reproaches  and  threats  of  Mr.  Clay  against 
the  minority. 

"  The  House  (he  said)  had  been  treading  on 
the  heels  of  the  Senate,  and  at  last  had  got  the 
start  of  it  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  bosiness 
of  this  session.  The  reason  was  obvious.  The 
majority  there  is  for  action,  and  has  secured  it. 
Some  change  was  called  ror  in  this  chamber. 
The  truth  is  that  the  minority  here  control  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  cause  all  the  delay  of 
the  -public  business.  They  obstruct  the  majority 
in  the  dispatch  of  all  business  of  importance  to 
the  country,  and  particularly  those  measures 
which  the  majority  is  bound  to  give  to  the 
country  without  further  delay.  Did  not  this 
reduce  the  majority  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  measure  which  would  place  the  control  of 
the  business  of  the  session  in  their  hands  1  It 
was  impossible  to  do  without  it :  it  must  be  re- 
sorted to." 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied : 

^'  The  senator  from  Kentucky  teUs  the  Senate 
the  other  House  has  got  before  it  How  has 
the  other  House  got  before  the  Senate  ?  Bpr  a 
despotic  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  majority. 
By  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  gag- 
ging their  representatives.  By  preventing  the 
minority  from  its  free  exercise  of  its  right  of  re- 
monstrance. This  is  the  way  the  House  has  got 
before  the  Senate.  And  now  there  was  too 
much  evidence  to  doubt  that  the  Senate  was  to 
be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  House  by  the  same 
means." 

Mr.  Clay,  finding  such  undannted  c^yposition 
to  the  hour  rule,  replied  in  a  way  to  let  it  be 
seen  that  the  threat  of  that  rule  was  given  up, 
and  that  a  measure  of  a  different  kind,  but 
equally  effective,  was  to  be  proposed;  and 
would  be  certainly  adopted.    He  said : 

^  If  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  means  which 
had  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  other  House,  he 
would  have  something  equally  efficient  to  ofifer. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  cheerfU  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  when  it  should  come  before  the 
Senate.  So  far  from  the  rule  being  condenmed, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  gene- 
lally  approved.  It  was  the  means  of  controlling 
the  busmess.  abridging  long  and  unnecessary 
speeches,  ana  would  be  every  way  hailed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age." 

This  glunpse  <^  another  measure,  oonflnned 
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the  minority  in  the  belief  of  what  they  had 
heard — that  several  whig  senators  had  refused 
to  go  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  hour  rule,  and  forced 
him  to  give  it  up ;  but  they  had  agreed  to  go  for 
the  previous  question,  which  he  held  to  be  equally 
eflEective ;  and  was,  in  £Kt,  more  so— as  it  cut 
off  debate  at  any  moment.  It  was  just  as  offen- 
sive as  the  other.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was 
the  first  to  meet  the  threat,  under  this  new 
form,  and  the  Register  of  Debates  shows  this 


'*  Mr.  Ring  said  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
complained  of  three  weeks  and  a  half  having 
been  lost  in  amendments  to  his  bill.  Was  not 
the  senator  aware  that  it  was  himself  and  his 
friends  had  consumed  most  of  that  time  ?  But 
now  that  the  minority  had  to  take  it  up,  the 
Senate  is  told  there  must  be  a  gag  law.  Did 
he  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
senator  to  introduce  that  measure  ? 

**  Mr.  Olat.    I  will,  sir ;  I  will ! 

"  Mr.  Kino.  I  tell  the  senator,  then,  that  he 
may  make  his  arrangements  at  his  boarding- 
boose  for  the  winter. 

"  Mr.  Olat.    Very  well,  sir. 

"Mr.  Kino  was  truly  sorry  to  see  the  honor- 
able senator  so  far  forgetting  what  is  due  to  the 
Senate,  as  to  talk  of  coercing  it  by  any  possible 
abridgment  of  its  free  action.  The  freedom  of 
debate  had  never  ^et  been  abridged  in  that  body, 
snce  the  foundation  of  this  government  Was 
it  fit  or  becoming,  after  fifty  years  of  unre- 
strained liberty,  to  threaten  it  with  a  gag  law  ? 
He  could  tell  the  senator  that,  peaceable  a  man 
as  be  ndr.  King)  was,  whenever  it  was  at- 
temptea  to  violate  that  sanctuary,  he,  for  one. 
vromd  resiBt  that  attempt  even  unto  the  death.'' 

The  issue  was  now  made  up,  and  the  determi- 
natioin  on  both  sides  declared— on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  party,  to 
introduce  the  previous  question  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  debate  and  amend- 
ments ;  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  to  resist 
the  rule — ^not  only  its  establishment,  but  its 
execution.  This  was  a  delicate  step,  and  re- 
quired justification  before  the  public,  before  a 
scene  of  resistance  to  the  execution — involving 
disorder,  and  possibly  violence — should  come 
on.  The  scheme  had  been  denounced,  and  de- 
fied ;  but  the  ample  reasons  against  it  had  not 
been  fully  stated ;  and  it  was  deemed  best  that 
a  solid  foondation  of  justification  for  whatever 
migfat  happen,  should  be  laid  beforehand  in  a 
reasoned  and  considered  speech.  The  author 
of  this  View,  was  required  to  make  that  speech ; 
and  for  that  purpose  foUowed  Mr.  King. 


^'  Mr.  Benton  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  on  this  menace,  so  often  thrown  out, 
of  a  design  to  stifle  debate,  and  stop  amend- 
ments to  bills  in  this  chamber.  He  should  con- 
sider such  an  attempt  as  much  a  violation  of  the  * 
constitution,  and  of  the  privileges  of  the  cham- 
ber, as  it  would  be  for  a  military  usurper  to 
enter  upon  us,  at  the  head  6f  his  soldiery,  and 
expel  us  from  our  seats. 

"  It  is  not  in  order,  continued  Mr.  B. — ^it  is  not 
in  order,  and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  refer  to  any 
thing  which  may  have  taken  place  in  that  House. 
My  business  is  with  our  own  chamber,  and  with 
the  threat  which  has  so  often  been  uttered  on 
this  floor,  during  this  extra  session,  of  stifling 
debate,  and  cutting  off  amendments,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  previpus  question. 

"  With  respect  to  debates,  senators  have  a  con- 
s^tutional  right  to  speak ;  and  while  they  speak 
to  the  subject  before  the  House,  there  is  no 
power  any  where  to  stop  them,  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional right.  When  a  member  departs  ftK)m 
the  question,  he  is  to  be  stopped :  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chair — ^your  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  stop 
him — and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  sustain 
you  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  We  have 
rules  for  conducting  the  debates,  and  these  rules 
only  require  to  be  enforced  in  order  to  make 
debates  decent  and  instructive  in  their  import, 
and  brief  and  reasonable  in  their  duration.  The 
government  has  been  in  operation  above  fifty 
years,  and  the  freedom  of  debate  has  been  some- 
times abused,  especially  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  when  those  out  of  power  made  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  the  arena  of  political  and 
electioneering  combat  against  the  democratic 
administration  in  power.  The  liberty  of  debate 
was  abused  during  this  time;  but  the  demo- 
cratic majority  woidd  not  impose  gags  and  muz- 
zles on  the  mouths  of  the  minority ;  they  would 
not  stop  their  speeches ;  considering,  and  justly 
considering,  that  the  privilege  of  speech  was  in- 
estimable aiMl  inattackable — that  some  abuse  of 
it  was  inseparable  from  its  enjoyment — and  that 
it  was  better  to  endure  a  temporary  abuse  thui 
to  incur  a  total  extinction  of  this  great  privi- 
l^e. 

"  But,  sir,  debate  is  one  thing,  and  amendments 
another.  A  long  speech,  wandering  off  from  the 
l»ll,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  short  amend- 
ment^ directed  to  the  texture  of  the  bill  itself, 
and  mtended  to  increase  its  beneficial,  or  to 
diminish  its  prejudicial  action.  These  amend- 
ments are  the  point  to  which  I  now  speak,  and 
to  the  nature  of  which  I  particularly  invoke  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

"  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  each 
bill  is  to  receive  three  readings,  and  each  reading 
represents  a  different  stage  of  proceeding,  and  a 
different  mode  of  action  under  it.  The  first 
reading  is  for  information  only ;  it  is  to  let  the 
House  know  what  the  bill  is  for,  what  its  con- 
tents are ;  and  then  neither  debate  nor  amend- 
ment is  expected,  and  never  occurs,  except  in 
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extraordinary  cases.  The  second  reading  is  for 
amendments  and  debate,  and  this  reading  usually 
takes  place  in  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  qiuisi  com- 
•  mittee  in  the  Senate.  The  third  r^ing,  after 
the  bill  is  engrossed,  is  for  passage ;  and  then 
it  cannot  be  amended,  and  is  usually  voted  upon 
with  little  or  no  debate.  Now,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  is  the  impor- 
tant one — that  it  is  the  l^slative — the  law- 
making— reading ;  the  one  at  which  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  House  is  concentrated  upon 
it,  to  free  it  from  defects,  and  to  improve  it  to 
the  utmost — to  illustrate  its  nature,  and  trace  its 
consequences.  The  bill  is  drawn  up  in  a  com- 
mittee 'y  or  it  is  received  from  a  department  in 
the  form  of  a  projet  de  lot,  and  reported  by  a 
committee ;  or  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  member, 
and  introduced  on  leave.  The  bill,  before  per- 
fected by  amendments,  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  of  a  head  of  a  department^  or  of  a 
single  member;  and  if  amendments  are  pre- 
vented, then  the  legislative  power  of  the  House 
is  annihilated ;  the  edict  of  a  secretary,  of  a 
conmiittee.  or  of  a  member,  becomes  the  law ; 
and  the  collected  and  concentrated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  House  has  never  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  it. 

*'  The  previous  (question  cuts  off  amendments ; 
and,  therefore,  neither  in  England  nor  in  the 
United  States,  until  now,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  that  question  ever  been  applied 
to  bills  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
second  reading.  This  question  annihilates  legis- 
lation, sets  at  nought  tbe  wisdom  of  the  House, 
and  expunges  the  minority.  It  is  always  an 
invidious  question,  but  seldom  enforced  in  £ng^ 
land,  and  but  little  used  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  own  government.  It  has  never  been  used 
in  the  Senate  at  all,  never  at  any  stage  of  the 
bill ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has 
never  been  used  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill, 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole^  until  the  present 
session — this  session,  so  ommous  in  its  call  and 
commencement^  and  which  gives  daily  proof  of 
its  alarming  tendencies,  and  of  its  unconsti- 
tutional, dajQgerous.  and  corrupting  measures. 
The  previous  question  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
plied in  this  chamber ;  and  to  apply  it  now,  at 
this  ominous  session,  when  all  the  old  federal 
measures  of  fifty  years  ago  are  to  be  conglom- 
erated into  one  huge  and  frightful  mass,  and 
rushed  through  by  one  convulsive  effort  5  to  ap- 
ply it  now,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  muz- 
sle  the  mouths,  to  gag  the  jaws,  and  tie  up  the 
tongues  of  those  whose  speeches  would  expose 
the  enormities  which  cannot  endure  the  light, 
and  present  to  the  people  these  ruinous  meas- 
ures m  the  colors  in  which  they  ought  to  be  seen. 
"  The  opinion  of  the  people  is  invoked — they 
are  said  to  be  opposed  to  long  speeches,  and  in 
favor  of  action.  But  do  they  want  action  with- 
out deliberation,  witnout  consideration,  without 
knowing  what  we  are  doing  ?  Do  they  want 
bills  without  amendments — ^without  examina- 


tion of  details — ^without  a  knowledge  of  their 
effect  and  operation  when  they  are  passed? 
Certainly  the  people  wish  no  sudi  thing.  They 
want  nothing  which  will  not  bear  discussion. 
The  people  are  in  &vor  of  discussion,  and  neyer 
read  our  debates  with  more  avidity  than  at 
this  ominous  and  critk»d  extraordinary  session. 
But  I  can  well  conceive  of  those  who  are  against 
those  debates,  and  want  them  stifled.  Old  se- 
dition law  federalism  is  against  them :  the  cor- 
morants who  are  whetting  their  bills  for  the 
prey  which  the  acts  of  this  session  are  to  gi^e 
them,  are  against  them :  and  the  advocates  df 
these  acts,  who  cannot  answer  these  arguments, 
and  who  shelter  weakness  under  dignified  si- 
lence, they  are  all  weary,  sick  and  tired  of  a 
contest  which  rages  on  one  side  only,  and  which 
exposes  at  once  the  badness  of  their  cause  and 
the  defeat  of  its  defenders.  Sir,  this  call  for 
action  !  action !  action !  (as  it  was  well  said  yes- 
terday), comes  from  those  whose  cry  is,  pluih 
der !  munder !  plunder ! 

"  The  previous  question,  and  the  old  sedition 
law,  are  measures  of  the  same  character,  and 
children  of  the  same  parents,  and  intended  for 
the  same  puiposes.  They  are  to  hide  light— to 
enable  those  m  power  to  work  in  darimess— to 
enable  them  to  proceed  unmolested— and  to 
permit  them  to  establish  ruinous  measures  with- 
out stint  and  without  detectionl  The  introdno- 
tion  of  tnis  previous  question  into  this  body,  I 
shall  resist  as  I  would  resist  its  conversion  into 
a  bed  of  justice — Lit  de  Justice — of  the  old 
French  monarchy,  for  the  registration  of  royal 
edicts.  In  these  beds  of  justice — the  Parliament 
formed  into  a  bed  of  justice — the  kings  befow 
the  revolution,  caused  their  edicts  to  be  regis- 
tered without  debate,  and  without  amendment 
The  kmg  ordered  it^  and  it  was  done — ^his  word 
became  law.  On  one  occasion,  when  tbe  Ptf^ 
liament  was  refractory,  Louis  XIV.  entered  the 
chamber,  booted  and  spurred — a  whip  in  his 
hand — ^a  horsewhip  in  ms  hand — ^and  stood  on 
his  feet  until  the  edict  was  registered.  This  is 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  passing  biUs 
without  debate  or  amendment,  in  France.  Bat, 
in  extenuation  of  this  conduct  of  Louis  the  XIV., 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  very  young 
man  when  he  committed  this  indiscretion,  more 
derogatory  to  himself  than  to  the  Parliament 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  indignity.  He 
never  repeated  it  in  his  riper  age,  for  he  was  a 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  king,  and  in  a  fifty  years' 
reign  never  repeated  that  indiscretion  of  hw 
youth.  True,  no  whips  may  be  brought  into 
our  legislative  halls  to  enforce  the  gag  and  the 
muzzle,  but  I  go  against  the  things  themselves" 
against  the  infringement  of  the  right  of  speech— 
and  against  the  annihilation  of  our  legislatiTe 
fiumlties  by  annihilating  the  right  of  making 
amendments.  I  go  against  these  \  and  sa^  that 
we  shall  be  nothing  but  a  bed  of  justice  for  the 
registration  of  presidential,  or  partisan,  or  civil 
chieftain  edicts,  when  debates  and  amendments 
are  suppressed  in  this  body. 
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^Sir,  when  the  previoas  question  shall  he 
brought  into  this  chamber — when  it  shall  be 
applied  to  our  bills  in  our  ^uan  committee — I 
am  ready  to  see  my  legislative  life  terminated. 
I  wAnt  no  seat  here  when  that  shall  be  the  case. 
As  the  Romans  held  their  natural  liyes,  so  do 
I  hold  my  politiod  existence.  The  Roman  car- 
ried his  md  on  the  point  of  his  sword;  and 
when  that  life  ceased  to  be  honorable  to  himself, 
or  useful  to  his  country,  he  fell  upon  his  sword, 
and  died.  This  made  of  that  people  the  most 
warlike  and  heroic  nation  of  the  earth.  What 
they  did  with  their  natural  lives.  I  am  willing 
to  do  with  my  l^slative  and  political  existence : 
I  am  willing  to  terminate  it,  either  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be  honorable  to  mysel£  or  useful  to  my 
country ;  and  that  I  feel  would  be  the  case  when 
this  chamber,  stripped  of  its  constitutional  free- 
dom, shall  receive  the  gag  and  muzzle  of  the 
previous  question." 

Mr.  Clay  again  took  the  floor.  He  spoke 
mildly,  and  coaxingly — ^reminded  the  minority 
of  their  own  course  when  in  power — ^gave  a  hint 
about  going  into  executive  business — but  still 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  majority  the  control 
of  the  public  business,  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  resistance  of  the  minority. 

"He  (Mr.  Clay)  would,  however,  say  that 
after  all,  he  thought  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
nde  would  find  it  was  better  to  go  on  with  the 
public  business  harmoniously  and  good  humor- 
edly  together,  and  all  would  get  idong  better. 
He  womd  remind  the  gentlemen  of  their  own 
course  when  in  power,  and  the  frequent  occa- 
sions on  which  the  minority  then  acted  with 
courtesy  in  allowing  their  treasury  note  bills  to 
pass,  and  on  various  other  occasions.  He  thought 
it  was  understood  that  they  were  to  go  into 
executive  session,  and  afterwards  take  up  the 
loan  bill.  He  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take 
measures  to  give  the  majority  the  con^l  of  the 
business,  maugre  all  the  menaces  tiiat  had  been 
made." 

Here  was  a  great  change  of  tone,  and  the  hint 
about  going  into  executive  business  was  a  sign 
of  hesitation,  fiuntly  counterbalanced  by  the 
rateration  of  his  purpose  under  a  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  still  the  morning  hour — the  hour  for 
motions,  before  the  calendar  was  called:  the 
hoar  for  the  motion  he  had  been  expected  to 
make.  That  motion  was  evidently  deferred. 
The  intimation  of  goii^  into  executive  business, 
was  a  surprise.  Such  business  was  regularly 
gone  into  towards  the  dose  of  the  day's  session 
— after  the  day's  legislative  work  was  done; 
and  this  course  was  never  departed  firom  except 
in  emergent  cases — cases  which  would  consume 
a  whole  day,  or  could  not  wait  till  evening: 


and  no  such  cases  were  known  to  exist  at  present 
This  was  a  pause,  and  losing  a  day  in  the  carry- 
ing along  of  those  very  measures,  for  hastening 
which  the  new  rule  was  wanted.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hesitation  which  he 
perceived,  and  to  increase  it,  by  daring  the 
threatened,  measure,  instantly  rose.  He  was 
saluted  with  cries  that  ^^  the  morning  hour  was 
out : "  '^  not  yet ! "  said  he :  '^  it  lacks  one  minute 
of  it ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  that  minute : "  and 
then  went  on  for  several  minutes. 

"  He  thought  this  business  closely  analogous 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  Here  was  a  pal- 
pable attempt  to  infiringe  the  right  of  speech. 
He  would  tell  the  senator  that  the  minority  had 
rights  under  the  constitution  which  they  meant 
to  exercise,  and  let  the  senator  try  when  he 
pleased  to  abridge  those  rights,  he  would  find 
it  no  easy  job.  When  had  that  (our)  side  of  the 
Senate  ever  sought  to  protract  discussion  unne- 
cessarily? [Cnes  of  *  never!  never!']  Where 
was  there  a  body  that  had  less  abused  its  privi- 
leges ?  If  the  gag-law  was  attempted  to  be  put 
in  force,  he  would  resist  it  to  the  last  As  iudg- 
ment  had  been  pronounced,  he  supposed  submis- 
sion was  expected.  The  unrestrained  liberty 
of  speech,  and  fireedom  of  debate,  had  been  pre- 
sent in  the  Senate  for  fifty  years.  But  now 
the  warning  was  given  that  the  yoke  was  to  be 
put  on  it  which  had  already  been  placed  on  the 
other  branch  of  Congress.  There  never  had  been 
a  body  in  this  or  any  other  country,  in  which, 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  so  much  dienity  ana 
decorum  of  debate  had  bosn  maintaineo.  It  was 
remarkable  for  the  fiict,  the  range  of  discussion 
was  less  discursive  than  in  any  other  similar 
body  known.  Speeches  were  uniformly  con- 
fined to  the  subject  under  debate.  There  could 
be  no  pretext  for  interference.  There  was  none 
but  that  of  all  despotisms.  He  would  give  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  notice  to  bring  on  his 
eag  measure  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  He  would 
find  it  no  such  easy  matter  as  he  seemed  to 
think." 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  rose  the  instant  Mr. 
Calhoun  stopped,  and  inquired  of  the  Cluur  if 
the  morning  hour  was  out.  The  president  pro 
tempore  answered  that  it  was.  Mr.  Linn  said, 
he  desired  to  say  a  few  words.  The  chair  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Senate,  in  whose  discretion  it 
was,  to  depart  from  the  rule.  Mr.  Linn  appealed 
to  the  Senate :  it  gave  him  leave :  and  he  stood 
up  and  aaid : 

"It  was  an  old  Scottish  proverb,  that  threat- 
ened people  live  loneest  He  hoped  the  liberties 
of  the  Senate  would  yet  outlive  the  threats  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky.  But,  if  the  lash 
was  to  be  implied,  he  would  rather  it  was  ap- 
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plied  at  once,  than  to  be  always  threatened  with 
it.  There  is  great  complaint  of  delay ;  but  who 
was  causing  the  delay  now  growing  out  of  this 
threat  ?  Had  it  not  been  made,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  repelling  it.  He  knew  of  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  consume 
the  time  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  public 
business.  He  had  never  known  his  friends, 
while  in  the  majority,  to  complain  of  discussion. 
He  knew  very  well,  and  could  make  allowances, 
that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  placed  in 
a  very  trying  situation.  He  knew,  also,  that 
his  politi^  friends  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a 
very  critical  condition.  If  he  brought  forward 
measures  that  were  questionable,  he  had  to  en- 
counter resistance.  But  he  was  in  the  predica- 
ment that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  those 
measures,  and,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  his 
political  ruin.  He  had  every  thing  on  the  issue, 
hence  his  impatience  to  pronounce  judgment 
against  the  right  of  the  minority  to  discuss  his 
measures." 

Mr.  Clay  interrupted  Mr.  Linn,  to  say  that  he 
had  not  offered  to  pronounce  judgment.  Mr. 
Linn  gave  his  words  "that  if  the  Senate  was 
disposed  to  do  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  do, 
they  would  adopt  the  same  rule  as  the  other 
House."  Mr.  Clay  admitted  the  words  j  and 
Mr.  Linn  claimed  their  meaning  as  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  dnty  of  the  Senate,  and  said : 

"  Very  well ;  if  the  senator  was  in  such  a  criti- 
cal condition  as  to  be  obliged  to  say  he  cannot 
get  his  measures  through  without  cutting  off 
debates,  why  does  he  not  accept  the  proposition 
of  taking  the  vote  on  his  bank  bill  on  Idonday  ? 
If  he  brings  forward  measures  that  have  been 
battled  against  successfully  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  be 
opposed^  and  time  should  be  demanded  to  dis- 
cuss them  ?  The  senator  is  aware  that  whiggery 
is  dying  off  in  the  country,  and  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost :  unless  he  and  his  friends  pass 
these  measures  they  are  ruined.  All  he  should 
say  to  him  was,  pass  them  if  he  could.  li^  in 
oiider  to  do  it,  he  is  obliged  to  come  on  with  his 
sag  law,  he  (Mr.  Linn)  would  say  to  his  friends, 
let  them  meet  him  like  men.  He  was  not  for 
threatening,  but  if  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the 
crisis,  he  would  do  it  as  became  him." 

Mr.  Berrien,  apparently  acting  on  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Clay,  moved  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  A  question  of  order  was 
raised  upon  that  motion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
Chair  decided  in  its  fisivor.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
manded what  was  the  necessity  for  going  into 
executive  business  ?  Mr.  Berrien  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  discuss  that  point :  so  the  executive 
session  was  gone  into :  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  Senate  adjourned  for  the  day. 


Here,  then,  was  a  day  lost  for  such  pressing 
business — the  bill,  which  was  so  urgent,  and  the 
motion,  which  was  intended  to  expedite  it 
Neither  of  them  touched:  and  the  onussion 
entirely  the  fiiult  of  the  majority.  There  wis 
evidently  a  balk.  This  was  the  15th  of  July. 
The  16th  came,  and  was  occupied  with  the 
quiet  transaction  of  business :  not  a  word  said 
about  the  new  rules.  The  17th  came,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Senate  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the 
floor;  and  after  presenting  some  resolutions 
from  a  public  meeting  in  Virginia,  condemning 
the  call  of  the  extra  session,  and  all  its  measures, 
he  passed  on  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea  that 
had  got  into  the  newspapers,  that  he  himself  in 
1812,  at  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britun,  being  acting  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  foreign  relations,  who  had  reported  the  war 
bill,  had  stifled  discussion — had  hurried  the  hiQ 
through,  and  virtually  gagged  the  House.  He 
gave  a  detail  of  circumstances,  which  showed 
the  error  of  this  report — that  all  the  causes  of 
war  had  been  discussed  before — that  there  wis 
nothing  new  to  be  said,  nor  desire  to  speak : 
and  that,  for  one  hour  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  House,  waiting  for  a 
paper  from  the  department ;  and  no  one  choodng 
to  occupy  any  part  of  it  with  a  speech,  for  or 
against  the  war,  or  on  any  subject  He  then 
gave  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
vious question  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

"  It  had  been  never  used  before  the  11th  Con- 
gress (1810-12).  It  was  then  adopted,  as  he 
always  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  abase 
of  the  right  of  debate  bv  Mr.  Gardmler  of  New 
York,  remarkable  for  his  ci^acity  for  makmg 
long  speeches.  He  could  keep  the  floor  for  days. 
The  abuse  was  considered  so  Rreat,  that  ii» 
previous  question  was  introducea  to  prevent  it; 
but  so  little  was  it  in  fiivor  with  those  who  felt 
themselves  forced  to  adopt  it,  that  he  would 
venture  to  sajr  without  having  looked  at  the 
journals,  that  it  was  not  used  half  a  dozen  times 
during  tne  whole  war,  with  a  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous opposition,  and  that  in  a  body  nearly 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  present  House.  ^ 
believed  he  might  go  farther,  and  assert  that  it 
was  never  used  but  twice  during  that  eventful 
period.  And  now,  a  measure  introduced  under 
such  pressing  drcumetances,  and  so  sparingly 
used,  is  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  introducing 
the  gag-law  into  the  Senate,  a  body  so  much 
smaller,  and  so  distinguished  for  the  closeness 
of  its  debate  and  the  brevity  of  its  discussion. 
He  would  add  that  from  the  first  introduction 
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of  the  prerions  queetkm  into  the  Hcrase  of  Rep- 
reeentatiyes,  his  impression  was  that  it  was  not 
nsed  but  four  times  in  seventeen  years,  that  is 
from  1811  to  1828,  the  last  occasion  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  bill.  He  now  trusted  that  he 
hA  repelled  efiectuallj  the  attempt  to  prepare 
the  ooontry  for  the  effort  to  gag  the  Senate^  bj 
a  reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  preyious 
qnestion  in  the  other  House." 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  referred  to  a  decision  made 
by  Mr.  Clay  when  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  benefit  of  which  he  claimed  argumen- 
tattyely.  Mr.  Clay  disputed  his  recollection: 
Mr.  Calhoun  reiterated.  The  senators  became 
heated,  Mr.  Clay  calling  out  from  his  seat — 
*No,  sir,  No!" — and  Mr.  Calhoun  answering 
back  as  he  stood — "Yes,. sir,  yes:"  and  each 
giying  his  own  yersion  of  the  circumstance 
without  oonyincing  the  other.  He  then  return- 
ed to  the  point  of  irritation—- the  threatened 
gag ; — and  said : 

^  The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  endeayored 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  gag  law  and 
the  old  sedition  law.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  distinction — the  modem  gag 
Uw  was  by  fiur  the  most  odious.  The  sedition 
law  was  an  attempt  to  gag  the  people  in  their 
indiyidual  character,  but  the  senator's  gag  was 
an  attempt  to  gag  the  representatiyes  of  the 
people,  selected  as  their  agents  to  deliberate, 
discuss,  and  decide  on  the  important  subjects 
intrusted  by  them  to  this  goyemment." 

This  was  a  taunt,  and  senators  looked  to  see 
what  would  follow.  Mr.  Clay  rose,  leisurely, 
and  Bonreying  the  chamber  with  a  pleasant  ez- 
preeaoB  of  countenance,  said : 

^  The  morning  had  been  spent  so  yery  agree- 
ablJ^  that  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  were  in  a 
good  humor  to  go  on  with  the  loan  bill,  and 
afford  the  necessary  rdief  to  the  Treasury." 

The  loan  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  pro- 
aeeded  with  in  a  most  business  style,  and  quite 
amieably.  And  this  was  the  last  that  was 
heard  of  the  hour  rule,  and  the  preyious  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate:  and  the  secret  history  of 
their  silent  abandonment  was  aftewards  fully 
learnt.  Several  whig  senators  had  yielded  as- 
sent to  Mr.  Clay's  desire  for  the  hour  rule  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  would  only  be  resisted 
parliamentarily  by  the  minority;  but  when 
they  saw  its  introduction  was  to  produce  ill 
blood,  and  disagreeable  scenes  in  the  chamber, 
they  withdrew  their  assent ;  and  left  hhn  with- 
out the  yotes  to  carry  it :  and  that  put  an  end 
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to  the  project  of  the  hour  rule.  The  preyious 
question  was  then  agreed  to  in  its  place,  sup^ 
posing  the  minority  would  take  it  as  a  '^  com- 
promise ; "  but  when  they  found  this  measure 
was  to  be  resisted  like  the  former,  and  wa^ 
deemed  still  more  odious,  hurtful  and  degrading, 
they  withdrew  their  assent  again :  and  then  Mr« 
Clay,  brought  to  a  stand  again  for  want  of  voters, 
was  compelled  to  forego  his  design ;  and  to  re- 
treat from  it  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
shown.  He  affected  a  pleasantry,  but  was 
deeply  chagrined,  and  the  more  so  for  having 
failed  in  the  House  where  he  acted  in  person, 
after  succeeding  in  the  other  where  he  acted 
vicariously.  Many  of  his  friends  were  mudi 
dissatisfied.  One  of  them  said  to  me :  ^  He 
^ves  your  party  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  his 
own  a  great  deal  more."  Thus,  the  firmness  of 
the  minority  in  the  Senate — it  may  be  sud, 
their  courage,  for  their  intended  resistance  con- 
templated any  possible  extremity — saved  the 
body  from  degradation — constitutional  legisla- 
tion from  suppression — the  liberty  of  speech 
from  extinction,  and  the  honor  of  republican 
government  firom  a  disgrace  to  which  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  are  not  subjected  in  any 
monarchy  in  Europe.  The  previous  question 
has  not  been  called  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  one  hundred  years — and  never  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 


CHAPTER   LXX. 

BILL  FOB  THE  BELIEF  OF  MB&  HABBI80N,  WIDOW 
OF  THE  LATE  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Such  was  the  title  of  the  bill  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  in- 
demnity, as  it  was  explained  to  be,  to  the  fiimily 
of  the  late  President  for  his  expenses  in  the 
presidential  election,  and  in  removing  to  the 
seat  of  government.  The  bill  itself  was  in  thess 
words :  "  That  the  Secretary  (rf  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  %he  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  Harrison, 
widow  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  event  of 
her  death  before  payment^  to  the  legal  repre- 
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aentatives  of  the  sud  William  Henry  Harrison, 
the  sum  of  925,000.  Mr.  John  Quincj  Adams, 
as  reporter  of  the  bill  from  the  select  committee 
to  which  had  been  referred  that  portion  of  the 
President's  message  relating  to  the  fiunilj  of 
his  predecessor,  explained  the  motives  on  which 
the  bill  had  been  founded ;  and  said : 

^  That  this  sum  ($25,000),  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood, was  in  correspondence  with  the  preyail- 
in^  sentiment  of  the  joint  committee  nosed  on 
this  subject,  and  of  which  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  chair  had  been  a  member.  There  had 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  sum  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  appropriate,  and,  also,  on 
the  part  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  itself  in  any  shape. 
There  had  been  more  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tionality than  there  had  been  as  to  the  sum 
proposed.  So  far  as  there  had  been  any  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
geneitd  sense  of  those  composing  it,  that  some 
prorision  ou^ht  to  be  made  for  the  &miiy  of 
the  late  President,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grant, 
but  as  an  indemnity  for  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  himself  first,  when  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  had  Deen  observed  in  the  committee, 
and  it  must  be  known  to  all  members  of  the 
House,  that,  in  the  situation  in  which  General 
Harrison  had  been  placed — far  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  while  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid — it  was  no  more  than 
equitable  that  he  should,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, be  indemnified.  He  had  been  thus  bur- 
dened while  in  circumstances  not  opulent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  one  ground  on 
which  he  had  received  so  decided  proof  of  the 
people's  favor,  that  through  a  long  course  of 
public  service  he  remained  poor,  which  was  in 
Itself  a  demonstrative  proof  that  he  had  remain- 
ed pure  also.  Such  had  been  his  condition  be- 
fore leaving  home  to  travel  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. After  his  arrival  here,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  another  considerable  burden  of  ex- 
pense, far  beyond  any  amount  he  had  received 
from  the  public  purse  during  the  short  month 
he  had  ccmtinued  to  be  President  His  decease 
bad  left  his  family  in  circumstances  which  would 
be  much  improved  by  this  act  of  justice  done  to 
him  by  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives. The  feeling  was  believed  to  be  very 
general  throughout  the  country,  and  without 
distinction  of  party,  in  fiivor  of  such  a  meas- 
nre." 

This  bill,  on  account  of  its  principle,  gave  rise 
to  a  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
members  who  believed  they  saw  in  it  a  de- 
parture from  the  constitution,  and  the  establish- 


ment of  a  dangerous  precedent    Mr.  Payne,  of 
Alabama,  sud: 

^^  As  he  intended  to  vote  against  this  propon- 
tion  it  was  due  to  himself  to  state  the  reasons 
which  would  actuate  him.  In  doing  so  he  was 
not  called  to  examine  either  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  General  Harrison.  They  had  notlmg 
to  do  with  the  question.  The  question  before 
the  House  was,  not  whether  General  Harrison 
was  or  was  not  a  meritorious  individual,  bat 
whether  that  House  would  make  an  appropri- 
ation to  his  widow  and  descendants.  That  being 
the  question,  the  first  inquiry  was,  hid  the 
House  a  right  to  vote  this  money,  and,  if  they 
had,  was  it  proper  to  do  so?  Mr.  P.  was  one 
of  those  who  believed  that  Congress  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  appropriate  the  public 
money  for  such  an  object  He  quoted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution,  and  then  inquired 
wh^er  this  was  an  appropriation  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  Union,  to  secure  the  connnon  de- 
fence, or  to  promote  the  general  welfare  ?  He 
denied  that  precedents  ever  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  settling  a  constitutional  question.  If 
they  could,  then  tiie  people  had  no  remedy.  It 
was  not  pretended  ^t  this  money  was  to  be 
given  as  a  reward  for  General  Harrison's  public 
services,  but  to  reimburse  him  for  the  expense 
of  an  electioneering  campaign.  This  was  in- 
finitely worse." 

Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  said : 

"  When  he  had  yesterday  moved  for  the  rising 
of  the  committee,  he  had  not  proposed  to  him- 
self to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  in 
debate,  nor  was  such  his  purpose  at  present 
With  every  disposition  to  vote  for  this  bill,  he 
had  then  felt,  and  he  still  felt,  himself  unable  to 
give  it  his  sanction,  and  that  for  reasons  whidi 
had  been  advanced  by  many  of  the  advocates  in 
its  favor.  This  was  not  a  place  to  mdulge  feel- 
ing and  sympathy:  if  it  were,  he  presomed 
there  would  be  but  one  sentiment  througfaoot 
that  House  and  throughout  the  country,  tod 
that  would  be  in  favor  of  the  bill.  If  this  were 
an  act  of  generosity,  if  tiie  object  were  to  vote  a 
bounty,  a  gratuity,  to  the  widow  or  relatircs  of 
the  late  President,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  G.  thatth^ 
ought  not  to  vote  it  in  the  representative  capa- 
city, out  of  the  public  funds,  but  mivately  tcm 
their  own  personal  resources.  They  had  no 
right  to  be  generous  with  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple. Gentlemen  might  bestow  as  much  out  of 
their  own  purses  as  they  pleased ;  but  they 
were  here  as  trustees  for  the  property  of  othe^ 
and  no  public  agent  was  at  liberty  to  disr^trd 
the  trust  confided  to  him  under  the  theory  door 
government  It  was  quite  needless  here  to  at- 
tempt an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead :  history  has  done  and  would  hereafter 
do  ample  justice  to  the  civil  and  military  diarao- 
ter  of  William  Henry  Harrison-  The  resttl*^ 
the  recent  election,  a  result  unparalleled  in  thi 
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annals  of  this  coontrj,  spoke  the  sentimeiit  of 
the  luttion  in  reg^  to  his  merits,  while  the 
drapery  of  death  which  shrouded  the  legislative 
haUB,  the  senttal  gloom  which  orerspread  the 
natkm,  sp<Mte  that  sentiment  in  accents  monm- 
taUj  impressive.  Bnt  those  rfaaosodies  in  which 
gentlemen  had  indulged,  mighty  he  thought,  het- 
Ur  be  deferred  for  some  Fourtn  of  July  oration, 
or  at  least  reserved  for  other  theatres  than  this. 
They  had  come  up  here  not  to  be  generous,  but 
to  be  just.  His  object  now  was  to  inquire 
whether  they  could  not  place  this  bill  on  the 
basis  of  indisputable  justice,  so  that  it  might 
not  be  carried  by  a  mere  partial  vote,  but  might 
conciliate  the  support  of  gentlemen  or  all  parties, 
and  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  He  wish- 
ed, if  possible,  to  see  the  whole  House  united, 
80  as  to  give  to  their  act  the  undivided  weight 
of  public  sentiment  Mr.  G.  said  he  could  not 
bow  to  the  authority  of  precedent ;  he  should 
ever  act  under  the  fight  of  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him.  His  wish  was,  not  to 
fttmish  an  evil  precedent  to  others  by  his  ex- 
ample. He  thought  the  House  in  some  danger 
<tf  setting  one  of  that  character ;  a  precedent 
which  might  hereafter  be  strained  and  tortured 
to  ^ply  to  cases  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
objects  of  a  widely  different  character.  He 
c^ed  upon  the  advocates  of  the  biU  to  enable 
all  the  members  of  the  House,  or  as  nearly  all 
as  was  practicable  (for.  after  what  had  trans- 
pired yesterday,  he  confessed  his  despair  of  see- 
ing the  House  entirely  united),  to  agree  in  voting 
for  the  bill." 

There  was  an  impatient  majority  in  the  House 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  that 
inipat.ience  Mr.  Gilmer  referred  as  making  de- 
spair of  any  unanimity  in  the  House,  or  of  any 
considerate  deliberation.  The  circumstances 
were  entirely  averse  to  any  such  deliberation — 
a  victorioos  par^,  come  into  power  after  a  most 
heated  election,  seeing  their  elected  candidate 
coring  on  the  threshold  of  his  administration, 
poor,  and  beloved :  it  was  a  case  for  feeling 
more  than  of  judgment^  especially  with  the  po- 
litical friends  of  the  deceased — ^but  few  of  whom 
eoald  follow  the  counsels  of  the  head  against 
the  impulsions  of  the  heart.  Amongst  these 
few  Mr.  Gilmer  was  one,  and  Mr.  Underwood 
of  Kentodcy,  another;  who  said : 

"  His  heart  was  on  one  side  and  his  judgment 
upon  the  other.  If  this  was  a  new  case,  he  might 
be  led  awa^  by  his  heart ;  but  as  he  nad  here- 
tofore, m  his  judgment,opposed  all  sudi  didms 
he  should  do  so  now.  He  gave  his  reasons  thus 
at  large,  because  a  eentleman  from  Indiana,  on 
the  oUier  side  of  the  House,  denounced  those 
who  should  vote  against  the  bill.  He  objected. 
because  H  was  retroactive  in  its  provisions,  ana 


because  it  called  into  existence  legislative  dis- 
cretion, and  applied  it  to  past  cases — because  it 
provided  for  the  widow  of  a  President  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  her  husband  while  in  office, 
thus  increasing  the  President's  compensation 
after  his  death.  If  it  applied  to  the  widow  of 
the  President,  it  applied  to  the  widows  of  mili- 
tary officers.  He  considered  if  this  bill  passed, 
that  Mr.  Jefferson's  heirs  might  with  equal 
propriety  claim  the  same  compensation." 

If  the  House  had  been  in  any  condition  for 
considerate  legislation  there  was  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  New  York,  whidi 
mi^t  have  brought  it  forth.  He  proposed  an 
indemnity  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter's 
salary,  $6,250.  He  proposed* it,  but  got  but 
little  support  for  his  proposition,  the  majority 
calling  for  the  question,  and  some  declaring 
themselves  for  $50,000,  and  some  for  $100,000. 
The  vote  was  taken,  and  showed  66  negatives, 
comprehending  the  members  who  were  best 
known  to  the  country  as  fiivorable  to  a  strict 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  an  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  government.  The 
negatives  were : 

Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G.  Ather- 
ton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beescm,  Linn  Boyd, 
David  P.  Brewster.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles 
Brown^Edmund  Burke,  William  0.  Butler, 
Green  W.  CaldwelL  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John 
Campbell,  George  d,  Cary,  Reuben  Chaupman, 
Nathan  Clifford  James  G.  Clinton,  Walter 
Coles,  John  R.  J.  DanieL  Richard  D.  Davis, 
William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  East- 
man. John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egbert,  John 
G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  James  Gernr,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Goode,  Samuel  uordon.  Amos  Gustine, 
William  A.  Harris,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Edmund  W.  Hub- 
ard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Cave  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy. 
Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Maiv 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son. James  Mathews,  William  Medill,  John 
Miller^  Peter  Newhard,  William  W.  Payne, 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer,  John  R. 
Reding,  James  Rogers,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
Tristram  Shaw,  John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steemrod, 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  James 
W.Williams. 

Carried  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  the 
bill  continued  to  receive  there  a  determined  op> 
position  from  a  considerable  minority.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said : 

"  He  believed  no  government  <m  earth  leaned 
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nKnre  than  oars  towards  all  the  corruptions  of 
an  enormous  pension  list.  Not  eren  the  ari»- 
tocratic  gOYemment  of  Great  Britain  has  a 
stronger  tendency  to  it  than  this  government. 
This  is  no  new  thing.  It  was  foreseen  from 
the  heginninff,  and  the  great  stru^le  ihen  was. 
to  keep  out  the  entering  wedge.  He  recollectea 
very  well,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  military  pension  bill 
passed,  that  while  it  was  under  debate,  it  was 
urged  as  a  very  small  matter— only  an  appro- 
priation of  something  like  $150,000  to  poor  and 
meritorious  soldiers  of  the  ReTolution,  who 
would  not  long  remain  a  burden  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Small  as  the  sum  was,  and  indisputable 
as  were  the  merits  of  the  claimants,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  the  bill  passed.  Why  was  this 
difficulty — this  hesitation  on  such  an  apparent- 
ly irresistible  claim?  Because  it  was  wisely 
argued,  and  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy  since  ful- 
filled, that  it  would  prove  an  entering  wedge, 
whicn,  once  admitted,  would  soon  rend  the  pil- 
lar of  democracy.  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  tnfling  grant  ?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enormous  pension  list  of  this  govem- 
ment  at  the  present  day. 

"  He  asked  to  hare  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution pointed  out  in  which  there  was  authori- 
ty for  making  such  an  appropriation  as  this. 
If  the  authority  exists  in  the  Constitution  at 
all,  it  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
yet  been  acted  upon,  and  it  is  time  to  have  the 
fact  known.  K  the  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  this 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States,  it  surely 
authorizes  it  to  make  an  appropriation  of  like 
nature  for  a  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  other  officer  of  the 
Koyemment  There  can  be  no  distinction 
drawn.  Pass  this  act,  and  the  precedent  is 
established  for  the  fuxuly  of  every  civil  officer 
in  the  government  to  be  placed  on  the  pension 
list.  Is  not  this  the  consummation  of  ihe  ten- 
dency so  long  combated  ?  But  the  struggle  is 
in  vain — there  is  not,  he  would  repeat,  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  face  or  the  earth,  in  which  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  all  the  corruptions  of  an 
aristocratic  pension  list  as  there  is  in  this.^ 

Mr.  Woodbuiy  said : 

'^  This  was  the  first  instance  within  his  (Mr. 
W.'s)  knowledge,  of  an  application  to  pension  a 
civil  officer  being  likely  to  succeed ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous innovation,  he  felt  convinced,  it  would 
prove.  Any  civil  officer,  by  the  mere  act  of 
taking  possession  of  his  office  fbr  a  month, 
ought  to  get  his  salary  for  a  year,  on  the  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  senator  from  Delaware, 
thougn  only  per&rming  a  month's  service.  Ir 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  right,  he  (Mr.  W.) 
would  go  for  thi&  and  all  bills  of  the  kino. 
But  it  must  first  oe  shown  satis&ctorily.  If 
this  lady  was  really  poor,  there  would  be  some 
^ba  for  sympathy,  at  least.     But  be  oonld 


point  to  hundreds  who  have  that  dum,  and  not 
on  account  of  civil,  but  military  service,  who 
yet  have  obtained  no  such  grant,  and  never 
will.  He  could  point  to  others  in  the  civil  8e^ 
vice,  who  had  gone  to  great  expense  in  taking 
possession  of  office  and  then  died,  but  no  cbim 
of  this  kind  was  encouraged,  though  their 
widows  were  left  ui  most  abject  poverty.  All 
analogy  in  civil  cases  was  agiunst  going  beyond 
the  death  of  the  incumbent  in  allowing  either 
salary  or  gratuity." 

Mr.  Pierce  said :  - 

^  Without  any  feelings  adverse  to  this  cliim, 
political  or  otherwise,  he  protested  against  anj 
tegiBlation  based  upon  our  sympaihies-—h6  pro- 
tested acainst  the  power  and  dominion  of  that 
*  inward  arbiter  J  which  in  private  life  was  al- 
most sure  to  leaa  us  right ;  but,  as  public  men, 
and  as  the  dispensers  of  other  men's  means- 
other  men's  contributions — was  quite  as  sure 
to  lead  us  wrong.  It  made  a  vast  difference 
whether  we  paid  the  money  from  our  own 
pockets,  or  drew  it  fipom  the  pockets  of  oar  con- 
stituents. He  knew  his  weakness  on  this  point, 
personally^  but  it  would  be  his  steady  purpose, 
m  spite  of'^taunts  and  unworthy  imputations,  to 
escape  from  it,  as  the  representative  of  others. 
But  he  was  departing  from  the  object  which  in- 
duced him,  for  a  moment,  to  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  the  Senate.  This  claim  did  not 
come  from  the  family.  No  gentleman  under- 
stood on  what  ground  it  was  placed.  The  indi- 
gence  of  the  fiunily  had  not  even  been  uiiged: 
e  believed  thev  were  not  only  in  easy  circum- 
stances, but  affluent.  It  was  not  for  loss  of 
limb,  property,  or  life,  in  the  military  serrice. 
If  for  any  thing  legitimate,  in  any  sense,  or  bj 
any  construction,  it  was  for  the  civil  serFioei 
of  the  husband  ^  and,  in  this  respect,  was  a 
broad  and  dangerous  precedent. 

In  saying  that  the  claun  did  not  come  from  the 
family  of  Qeneral  Harrison,  Mr.  Pierce  spoka 
the  words  which  all  knew  to  be  true.  Where 
then  did  it  come  fWna  ?  It  came,  as  was  wdl 
known  at  the  time,  from  persons  who  had  ad- 
vanced moneys  to  the  amount  of  about  ((22^00(\ 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill ;  and  who 
had  a  daim  upon  the  estate  to  that  amount 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  reconmiit  the  bill  witt 
instructions  to  prefix  a  preamble,  or  insert  an 
amendment  showing  upon  what  ground  the 
grant  was  motived.  The  bill  itself  showed  no 
grounds  for  the  grant  It  was,  on  its  ftoe,  a 
simple  legislative  donation  of  money  to  a  ladj, 
describing  her  as  the  widow  of  the  late  Preff- 
dent ;  but  in  no  way  connecting  either  herself 
or  her  deceased  husband,  with  any  act  or  fret 
as  the  alleged  groond  of  the  grant    Thegraot 
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18  withcmt  consideration :  the  donee  is  merely 
described,  to  preyent  the  donation  ih>m  going  to 
a  wrong  person.  It  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Harri- 
son. What  Mrs.  Harrison?  Why,  the  widow 
of  the  late  President  Harrison.  This  was  de- 
scriptive, and  sofficiently  descriptive ;  fer  it 
would  carry  the  money  to  the  ri^t  person. 
Bat  why  carry  it?  That  was  the  question 
which  the  bill  had  not  answered ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  the  widow  of 
a  President  which  could  entitle  the  widow  to  a 
sum  of  public  money.  This  was  felt  by  the  re- 
porter of  the  biU,  and  endeavored  to  be  sup- 
plied by  an  explanation,  that  it  was  not  a 
"grant"  but  an  *' indemnity ;"  and  an  indem- 
nity for  "  actual  expenses  incurred  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency;"  and  for  ex- 
penses incurred  after  his  "arrival  at  the  seat 
oi  government;"  and  as  ^^some  provision  for 
his  family ; "  and  because  he  was  "  poor." 
Now  why  not  put  these  reasons  into  the  bill  ? 
Was  the  omission  oversight,  or  design?  K 
oversight,  it  should  bo  corrected ;  if  design,  it 
should  be  thwarted.  The  law  should  be  com- 
plete in  itself  It  cannot  be  helped  out  by  a 
member's  speech.  It  was  not  oversight  which 
caused  the  omission.  The  member  who  re- 
ported the  bill  is  not  a  man  to  commit  over- 
sights. It  was  design !  and  because  such  rear 
GODS  could  not  be  put  on  the  face  of  the  bill ! 
could  not  be  voted  upon  by  yeas  and  nays !  and 
therefore  must  be  left  blank,  that  every  member 
may  vote  upon  what  reasons  he  pleases,  with- 
out being  committed  to  any.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  legislate ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  of 
this  View  moved  the  re-commitment,  with  in- 
structions to  put  a  reason  on  the  fiice  of  the  bill 
itself  either  in  the  shape  of  a  preamble,  or  of  an 
amendment — leaving  the  selection  of  the  rea- 
sons to  the  friends  of  the  bill,  who  constituted 
the  committee  to  which  it  would  be  sent  Mr. 
Calhoun  supported  the  motion  lor  re-commit- 
Dt,  and  said: 


''Is  it  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  the 
eommittee  for  a  specific  report  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  have  reoonmiended  this  appropri- 
ation? No;  and  the  gentlemen  know  it  is  not 
unreasonable;  but  they  will  oppose  it  not  on 
that  account ;  they  will  oppose  it  because  they 
know  such  a  report  would  defeat  their  biU.  it 
eoold  not  be  sustained  in  the  fisuse  of  their  own 
r^K>rt.  Not  that  there  would  be  no  ground  as- 
smned,  but  because  those  who  now  support  the 


bill  do  so  on  ^unds  as  different  as  any  possibly 
can  be;  and, if  the  conmiittee  was  fastc^ied  down 
to  one  ground,  those  who  suppcnrt  the  others 
would  desert  the  standard." 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  and  ne- 
gatived. The  yeas  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Ben- 
ton, Galhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King 
of  Alabama,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Pierce,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Williams  of 
Maine,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young  of  Illinois. 
To  the  argument  ibunded  on  the  alleged  poverty 
of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Benton  replied : 

''Look  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  man 
than  whom  no  one  that  ever  existed  on  God's 
earth  were  the  human  family  more  indebted  to. 
His  furniture  and  his  estate  were  sold  to  sati^ 
his  creditors.  His  posterity  was  driven  from 
house  and  home,  and  his  bones  now  lay  in  soil 
owned  bv  a  stranger.  His  family  are  scattered ; 
some  of  his  descendants  are  married  in  foreign 
lands.  Look  at  Monroe — the  amiable,  the  pa- 
triotic Monroe,  whose  services  were  revolution- 
ary, whose  blood  was  spilt  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, whose  life  was  worn  out  in  civil  ser* 
vice,  and  whose  estate  has  been  sold  for  debt, 
his  fiunily  scattered,  and  bis  daughter  buried  in 
a  foreign  land.  Look  at  Madison,  the  model  of 
every  virtue,  public  or  private^  and  he  would 
only  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
his  love  of  order,  his  economy,  and  his  sys- 
tematic regularity  in  all  his  habits  of  business. 
He,  when  his  term  of  eight  years  had  expired, 
sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  (a  son  of  whom  is 
now  upon  this  fl<K)r)  (Mr.  Prxston],  enclosing 
a  note  for  five  thousand  dollars,  which  he  re- 
quested him  to  endorse,  and  raise  the  money  in 
Virginia,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  leave  this  city, 
and  return  to  his  modest  retreat — ^his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance — ^m  that  State.  GeneralJacks(»i 
drew  upon  the  consignee  of  his  cotton  crop  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  thousand  dollars  to  enable 
him  to  leave  the  seat  of  government  without 
leaving  creditors  behind  him.  These  were 
honored  leaders  of  the  republican  party.  They 
had  all  been  Presidents.  They  htA  made  great 
sacrifices,  and  left  the  presidency  deeply  embar- 
rassed ;  and  yet  the  republican  part^  who  had 
the  power  and  the  strongest  disposition  to  re- 
lieve their  necessities,  felt  they  had  no  right  to 
do  so  by  appropriating  money  from  the  public 
Treasury.  Pemocracy  would  not  do  this..  It 
was  left  for  the  era  of  federal  rule  and  federal 
supremacy — who  are  now  rushing  the  country 
with  steam  power  into  all  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  a  monarchy^  with  its  pensioned 
aristocracy— and  to  entail  upon  the  country  a 
civilpension  list. 

"  To  the  argument  founded  on  the  expense  of 
removing  to  the  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton replied  that  there  was  something  in  it,  and 
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If  the  bin  was  limited  to  indemnity  for  that  ex- 
pense, and  a  rule  giyen  to  go  by  in  all  eases,  it 
might  find  claims  to  a  serioos  consideration. 
Such  a  bill  would  haTe  principle  and  reason  in 
it — the  same  principle  and  the  same  reason 
which  allows  mileage  to  a  member  gomg  to  and 
returning  fh>m  Congress.  The  member  was 
supposed  during  that  time  to  be  in  the  public 
service  (he  was  certainly  out  of  his  own  ser- 
rice) :  he  was  at  expense :  and  for  these  reasons 
he  was  allowed  a  compensation  for  his  journeys. 
But,  it  was  by  a  uniform  rule,  applicable  to  all 
members,  and  the  same  at  each  session.  The 
same  reason  and  principle  with  foreign  mi- 
nisters. They  received  an  out-fit  before  they 
left  home,  and  an  in-fit  to  return  upon.  A 
quarter's  salary,  was  the  in-fit:  the  out^t  was 
a  year's  salary,  because  it  included  the  expense 
of  setting  up  a  nouse  after  the  minister  arrived  at 
his  post  The  President  finds  a  fUmished  house 
on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  so  that 
the  principle  and  reason  of  the  case  would  not 

S've  to  him,  as  to  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court,  a 
11  year's  salary.  The  in-fit  would  be  the  proper 
measure ;  and  that  rule  applied  to  the  coming  of 
the  President  elect  and  to  lus  going  when  he 
retires,  would  give  nim  $6,250  on  eadi  occasion. 
For  such  an  ulowanoe  he  felt  perfectly  clear 
that  he  could  vote  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
nearly  as  clear  that  he  could  do  it  constitution- 
ally. But  it  would  have  to  be  for  a  general  and 
permanent  act" 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  bare  quorum,  28 
afSrmatives  out  of  52.  The  negatives  were  16 : 
80  that  18  senators — being  a  greater  number 
than  voted  against  the  bill — ^were  either  absent, 
or  avoided  the  vote.  The  absentees  were  con- 
sidered mostly  of  that  class  who  were  willing 
to  see  the  bill  pass,  but  not  able  to  vote  for 
it  themselves.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Barroli^  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Buchanan,  Ghoate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  GUy- 
ton,  Dixon^  Evans.  Graham,  Huntington,  Man- 
gum,  Memck,  Miller.  Morehead,  Phelps,  Forter. 
Prentiss,  Preston.  Rives,  Simmons.  Smith  or 
Indiana,  Southard,  Talhnadge,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridge. 

J^AYS—Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Glay 
of  Alabama.  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Nicholson,  Sevien,  Smith  of  Gonnecticut  Sur- 

lon,  Tappan,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright^ 

oung. 

It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  stanch 
members  of  the  democratio  party,  and  elabo- 
rately resisted  in  a  speech  firom  the  writer  <^ 
this  View— of  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 


?; 


CHAPTER    LXXI. 

MB3.  HABBIBOITS  BILL:  BPEEOH  OF  MB.  BSHTOI: 
BXTBACra 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  opposed  to  this  bin- 
opposed  to  it  on  high  constitutional  groonds, 
and  upon  grounds  of  high  national  policy— tnd 
could  not  suffer  it  to  be  carried  through  the 
Senate  without  making  the  resistance  to  it 
which  ought  to  be  made  against  a  new,  din- 
gerous,  and  unconstitutional  measure. 

It  was  a  bill  to  make  a  grant  of  monej— 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars — out  of  the  com- 
mon Treasury  to  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  died  in  a  civil  office,  that  of  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  was  the  commencement  of 
that  system  of  civil  pensions,  and  support  for 
families,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeffereon, 
has  divided  England,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries into  two  classes — the  tax  payers  and  the 
tax  consumers— and  which  sends  the  laboring 
man  supperless  to  bed. 

It  is  a  new  case — ^the  first  of  the  kind  upon 
our  statute  book — ^and  should  have  been  aooom- 
panied  by  a  report  from  a  committee,  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  preamble  to  the  bill,  or  interjected 
with  a  declaration,  showing  the  reason  for  which 
this  grant  is  made.  It  is  a  new  case,  and  should 
have  carried  its  justification  along  with  it  But 
nothing  of  this  is  done.  There  is  no  report 
from  a  committee— from  the  two  committees  in 
fact— which  sat  upon  the  case.  There  is  no 
preamble  to  it,  setting  forth  the  reason  for  the 
grant  There  is  no  declaration  in  the  body  of 
the  bill,  showing  the  reason  why  this  money  is 
voted  to  this  hidy.  It  is  simply  a  bill  granting 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of  William  H.  Harri- 
son, late  President  of  the  United  States,  the  sum 
of  $25,000.  Now,  all  this  is  wrong,  and  con- 
trary to  parliamentary  practice.  Reason  tcDs 
us  there  should  be  a  report  from  a  committee 
in  such  a  case.  In  feet,  we  have  reports  every 
day  In  every  case,  no  matter  how  niconsidershle, 
which  even  pays  a  small  sum  of  money  to  an 
hidividual.  It  is  our  daily  practice,  and  yet 
two  committees  have  shrunk  from  that  practice 
in  this  new  and  important  case.  They  would 
not  make  a  report,  though  urged  to  do  it  I 
speak  advisedly,  for  I  was  of  the  committee,  and 
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know  what  was  done.  No  report  oonld  be  ob- 
tained; and  why?  because  it  was  difSoult^  if 
not  impossible,  for  anj  committee  to  agree  upon 
a  reason  which  would  satisfy  the  constitution, 
and  satisfy  public  pdicy,  for  making  this  grant 
Gentlemen  could  agree  to  giye  the  money — thej 
could  agree  to  rote — ^but  tbej  oonld  not  agree 
upon  the  reason  which  was  to  be  left  upon  the 
record  as  a  justification  for  the  gift  and  the  rote. 
Being  no  report,  the  necessity  became  apparent 
for  a  preamble ;  but  we  have  none  of  that  And, 
worse  than  all,  in  the  absence  of  report  and  pre- 
amble, the  bill  itself  is  silent  on  the  motive  of 
the  grant  It  does  not  contain  the  usual  clause 
in  money  bills  to  indiyiduals,  stating,  in  a  few 
words,  for  what  reason  the  grant  or  payment  is 
made.  All  this  is  wrong;  and  I  point  it  out 
now,  both  as  an  argument  against  the  bill,  and 
as  a  reason  for  haying  it  recommitted,  and  re- 
turned with  a  r^K)rt)  or  a  preamble,  or  a  de- 
daratory  clause. 

We  were  told  at  the  last  session  that  a  new 
set  ci  books  were  to  be  opened — that  the  new 
administration  would  close  up  the  old  books, 
and  open  new  ones ;  and  truly  we  find  it  to  be 
the  case.  New  books  of  all  kinds  are  opened, 
as  fordgn  to  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the 
oonntry,  as  they  are  to  the  former  practice  of 
the  goYonment,  and  to  the  late  professbns  of 
these  new  patriots.  Many  new  books  are  open- 
ed, some  by  executiye  and  some  by  legislatiye 
Mtthority ;  and  among  them  is  this  portentous 
Tolume  of  dril  pensions,  and  national  recom- 
penses, for  the  support  of  families.  Military 
pensions  we  hare  always  had,  and  they  are 
fbimded  upon  a  principle  whidi  the  mind  can  un- 
derstand, the  tongue  can  tell,  the  constitution 
ean  recognize,  and  public  policy  can  aj^rove. 
They  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  personal 
danger  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
— upon  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  war.  This  is 
reasonable.  The  man  who  goes  forth,  in  his 
eotmtry's  cause,  to  be  shot  at  for  seyen  dollars 
ft  month,  or  for  forty  dollars  a  month,  or  eyen 
inr  one  or  two  hundred,  and  gets  his  head  or  his 
limbs  knocked  o^  is  in  a  yery  difierent  case 
from  him  who  seryes  the  same  country  at  a 
desk  or  a  table,  with  a  quill  or  a  book  in  his 
hand,  who  may  quit  his  place  when  he  sees  the 
enemy  coming ;  and  has  no  occasion  to  die  ex- 
cept in  his  tranquil  and  peacefbl  bed*    The  case 


of  the  two  classes  is  wholly  difierent,  and  thus 
hiT  the  laws  of  our  country  haye  recognized  and 
maintained  the  difierence.  Military  pensions 
haye  been  granted  fi-om  the  foundation  of  the 
goyemmentr— ciyil  pensions,  neyer;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to 
grant  them.  A  grant  of  money  is  to  be  made 
to  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  has  not  been 
in  the  army  for  near  thirty  years — who  has, 
since  that  time,  been  much  employed  in  ciyil 
seryice,  and  has  lately  died  in  a  ciyil  office.  A 
pension,  or  a  grant  of  a  gross  sum  of  money, 
\mder  such  drcumstances,  is  a  new  proceeding 
under  our  goyemment,  and  which  finds  no  war- 
rant in  ihe  constitution,  and  is  utterly  con- 
demned by  high  considerations  of  public  policy. 

The  federal  constitution  difiers  in  its  nature 
— and  differs  fundamentally  firom  those  of  the 
States.  The  States,  being  original  soy^reigntiee, 
may  do  what  they  are  not  prohibited  firom  d<^ 
ing;  the  federal  goyemment,  being  deriyatiye, 
and  caryed  out  of  the  States,  is  like  a  corpora- 
tion, the  creature  of  the  act  which  creates  it, 
and  can  only  do  what  it  can  show  a  grant  for 
doing.  Now  the  moneyed  power  of  the  federal 
goyemment  is  contained  in  a  grant  from  the 
States,  and  that  grant  authorizes  money  to  be 
raised  either  by  loans,  duties  or  taxes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  debts,  supporting  the  goyem- 
ment, and  proyiding  for  the  common  defence  of 
the  Union.  These  are  the  oljects  to  which  mo- 
ney may  be  applied,  and  this  grant  to  Mrs.  Haiv 
TiBon,  can  come  within  neither  of  them. 

But,  gentlemen  say  this  is  no  pension— it  is 
not  an  annual  payment,  but  a  payment  in  hand. 
I  say  so,  too,  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more 
objectionable  on  that  account  A  pension  must 
haye  some  rale  to  go  by — so  much  a  month — 
and  generally  a  small  sum,  the  highest  on  our 
pension  roll  being  thirty  dollars — and  it  termi- 
nates in  a  reasonable  time,  usually  fiye  yearSi 
and  at  most  for  life.  A  pension  granted  to  Mrs. 
Harrison  on  this  principle,  could  amount  to  no 
great  suiii— to  a  mere  fraction,  at  most,  of  these 
twenty-fiye  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  a  pen- 
sion, then,  but  a  gift— a  gratuity — a  large  pres- 
ent— a  national  recompense ;  and  the  m(H«  ob- 
jectionable for  being  so.  Neither  our  constitu- 
tion, nor  the  genius  of  our  goyemment,  admits 
of  such  benetections.  National  recompenses  are 
high  rewards,  and  require  express  powers  to 
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grant  them  in  erery  limited  gOTemment  The 
French  Consular  Constitution  of  tho  year  1799, 
aathorized  such  recompenses;  ours  does  not, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  eren  in  mili- 
tary cases.  We  have  not  yet  Toted  a  fortune  to 
an  officer's  or  a  soldier's  fiunily,  to  lift  them 
from  poverty  to  wealth.  These  recompenses 
are  worse  than  pensions :  they  are  equally  un- 
founded in  the  constitution,  more  incapable  of 
being  governed  by  any  rule,  and  more  suscep- 
tible of  great  and  dangerous  abuse.  We  have 
no  rule  to  go  by  in  fixing  the  amount.  Every 
one  goes  by  feeling^by  his  personal  or  political 
feeling — or  by  a  cry  got  up  at  home,  and  sent 
here  to  act  upon  him.  Hence  the  diversity  of 
the  opinions  as  to  the  proper  sum  to  be  given. 
Some  gentlemen  are  lor  the  amount  in  the  bill ; 
some  are  for  double  that  amount ;  and  some  are 
for  nothing.  This  diversity  itself  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  measure.  It  shows  that  it  has 
no  natural  foundation — ^nothing  to  rest  upon — 
nothing  to  go  by ;  no  rule,  no  measure,  no  stand- 
ard, by  which  to  compute  or  compare  it  It  is 
all  guess-work — the  work  of  the  passicms  or 
policy — of  faction  or  of  party. 

By  our  constitution,  the  persons  who  fill 
oflloes  are  to  receive  a  compensation  for  their 
services ;  and,  in  many  cases,  this  compensation 
is  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  the  person  shall  have  been 
elected;  and  in  some  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  receiving  presents  either  from  fimgn 
States,  or  frt)m  the  United  States,  or  from  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  office  of  President 
oomes  under  all  these  restrictions,  and  shows 
how  jealous  the  framers  of  the  ccmstitution  were, 
of  any  moneyed  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  All 
these  limitations  are  for  obvious  and  wise  rea- 
sons. The  President's  salary  is  not  to  be  di- 
minished during  the  time  for  whidi  he  was 
elected,  lest  his  enemies,  if  they  get  the  upper 
hand  of  him  in  Congress,  should  deprive  him  of 
his  support,  and  starve  him  out  of  office.  It  is 
not  to  be  increased,  lest  his  firiends,  if  they  get 
the  upper  hand,  should  enrich  him  at  the  public 
expense;  and  he  is  not  to  receive  ^any  other 
emolumenty^^  lest  the  provision  against  an  in- 
oreaae  of  salary  should  be  evaded  by  the  grant 
of  gross  sums.  These  are  the  constitutional  pro- 
▼isions ;  but  to  what  effect  are  they,  if  the  sums 


can  be  granted  to  the  officer's  fiunily,  whidi 
cannot  be  granted  to  himself? — if  his  widow- 
bis  wife — ^his  children  can  receive  what  he  can- 
not ?  In  this  case,  the  term  for  which  Genenl 
Harrison  was  elected,  is  not  out.  It  has  not 
expired ;  and  Congress  cannot  touch  his  salaiy, 
or  bestow  upon  him  or  his,  any  emolument  with- 
out a  breach  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  general  clauses  of  thd 
constitution.  Besides  the  general  spirit  of  the 
instrument,  there  is  a  specific  clause  upon  tha 
subject  of  the  President's  salary  and  emolu- 
ments. It  forbids  him  any  compensatioii,  ex« 
cept  at  stated  times,  for  services  rendered;  it 
forbids  increase  or  diminution ;  and  it  fottidB 
all  emolument.  To  give  salary  or  emolnmeot 
to  his  fimiily,  is  a  mere  evasion  of  this  cUnae. 
His  family  is  himself— so  far  as  property  is  oon- 
cemed,  a  man's  figtmily  is  himself.  And  manj 
persons  would  prefer  to  have  money  or  property 
conveyed  to  his  family,  or  some  membw  of  ii, 
because  it  would  then  receive  the  destinatioQ 
which  his  will  would  give  it^  and  would  be  free 
from  the  claims  or  contingencies  to  which  lus  own 
property— that  in  his  own  name — would  be  sub- 
ject There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  wa^ 
rant  this  proceeding,  and  there  is  much  in  it  to 
condemn  it  It  is  condemned  by  all  the  cbuseB 
which  relate  to  the  levy,  and  the  application  of 
money ;  and  it  is  specially  ccrndCToned  by  the 
precise  clause  which  regulates  the  compenaatioa 
of  the  President,  and  which  clause  would  control 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution  whidi  mid^t 
come  in  conflict  with  it  Condemned  upon  the 
constitutional  test^  how  stands  this  bill  on  the 
question  of  policy  and  expediem^  ?  It  is  oon- 
demned — utterly  condemned,  and  reprobated, 
upon  that  test !  The  view  which  I  have  aljeadj 
presented  of  the  difierence  between  militaiy  and 
naval  services  (and  I  always  include  the  naval 
when  I  speak  of  the  military)  shows  that  the 
former  are  proper  subjects  for  pensions—the 
latter  not  The  very  nature  o£  the  ser?ifie 
makes  the  difierence.  Difiering  in  principle,  aa 
the  military  and  civil  pensions  do,  they  differ 
quite  as  much  when  you  come  to  details,  and 
undertake  to  administer  the  two  classes  of  re- 
wards. The  military  has  something  to  go  by- 
some  limit  to  it — and  provides  for  classes  of  in* 
dividuals — ^not  for  fiunilies  or  for  individuals- 
one  by  one.  Though  suliject  to  great  abuse,  jtt 
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Uie  miHtaiy  ponBioiis  haTe  some  limits-some 
boundary — to  their  amount  placed  upon  them. 
They  are  limited  at  least  to  the  amount  of  ar- 
mies, and  the  number  of  wars.  Onr  armies  are 
small,  and  our  wars  few  and  &r  between.  We 
have  had  but  two  with  a  cirilized  power  in  sixty 
years.  Our  navy,  also,  is  limited ;  and  compared 
to  the  mass  of  the  population,  the  army  and  nayy 
must  be  always  smalL  Confined  to  their  proper 
subjects,  and  military  and  nayal  pensions  haye 
limits  and  boundaries  which  confine  them  within 
some  bounds ;  and  then  the  law  is  the  same  for 
all  persons  of  the  same  rank.  The  military  and 
naval  pensioners  are  not  provided  for  indiyidu- 
ally,  and  therefore  do  not  become  a  subject  of 
iknmtiBna,  of  party,  or  of  faction.  Not  so  with 
dril  ])ensi<ms.  There  is  no  limit  upon  them. 
They  may  apply  to  the  fiunily  of  every  person 
dvilly  employed — that  is,  to  almost  every  body 
— and  this  without  intermission  of  time ;  for 
civil  services  go  on  in  peace  and  war,  and  the 
dairas  for  them  will  be  eternal  when  onoe  b^un. 
Then  again  civil  pensions  and  grants  of  money 
are  given  individually,  and  not  by  classes,  and 
every  case  is  governed  by  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  predominance  of  the  party  to 
which  the  individual  belonged.  Every  case  is 
the  sport  of  party,  of  Action,  of  favoritism  i  and 
of  feelings  ezdted  and  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
Thus  it  is  in  England,  and  thus  it  will  be  here. 
The  English  mil  pension  hst  is  dreadful,  both 
for  the  amount  paid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vices rewarded;  but  it  required  centuries  for 
England  to  ripen  her  system.  Are  we  to  begin 
it  in  the  first  half  century  of  our  existence  ? 
and  begin  it  vrithout  rule  or  principle  to  go  by  ? 
Eveiy  thing  to  be  left  to  impulse  and  favor — ^by 
the  politics  of  the  individual,  his  party  afiQnities, 
and  the  political  complexion  of  the  party  in 
power. 

Qentl^nen  refhse  to  commit  themselves  on 
the  record ;  but  they  have  reasons  i  and  we  have 
heard  enough,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  what  they  are.  First,  poverty :  as  if 
that  was  any  reason  for  voting  a  fortune  to  a 
&mily,  even  if  it  was  true !  If  it  vras  a  reason, 
one  half  of  the  community  might  be  packed 
upon  the  backs  of  the  other.  Most  of  our  pub- 
lic men  die  poor ;  many  of  them  use  up  their 
patrimonial  inheritances  in  the  public  service ; 
yet,  imtil  now,  the  reparation  of  ruined  fortune 
has  not  been  attempted  out  of  the  public  Treas- 


ury. Poverty  would  not  do,  if  it  was  true; 
but  here  it  is  not  true :  the  lady  in  fuestion  luui 
a  fine  estate,  and  certainly  has  not  ^>pl]ed  f<»r 
this  money.  No  petition  of  hers  is  here  1  No 
letter,  even,  that  we  have  heard  of !  So  &r  as 
we  know,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  proceeding! 
Certain  it  is,  she  has  not  implied  for  this  grant, 
either  on  the  score  of  poverty,  or  any  thing  else. 
Next,  election  expenses  are  mentioned;  but 
that  would  seem  to  be  a  burlesque  upon  the 
character  of  our  republican  instituticms.  Cer- 
tainly no  candidate  for  the  presidency  ought  to 
dectioneer  for  it — spend  money  for  it — and  if  he 
did,  the  public  Treasury  ought  not  to  indemmfy 
him.  Travelling  expenses  coming  on  to  the  seat 
of  government,  are  next  mentioned ;  but  these 
could  be  but  a  trifle,  even  if  the  President  dect 
came  at  his  own  expense.  But  we  know  to 
the  contrary.  We  know  that  tiie  contest  is 
for  the  honor  of  bringing  him ;  that  convey- 
ances and  entertainments  are  prepared;  and 
that  fiiends  dispute  for  precedence  in  the  race 
of  lifting  and  helping  along,  and  ministering  to 
every  want  <^  the  man  who  is  so  soon  to  be  the 
dispenser  of  honor  and  fortune  in  the  shape  of 
<^ce  and  contracts.  Such  a  man  cannot  travd 
at  his  own  expense.  Finally,  the  fire  in  the 
roof  of  the  west  wing  of  the  North  Bend  man- 
don  has  been  mentioned ;  but  Jackson  had  the 
whole  Hermitage  burnt  to  the  ground  when  he 
was  President,  and  would  have  scorned  a  gift 
firom  the  public  Treasury  to  rebuild  it.  Such 
are  the  reasons  mentioned  in  debate,  or  else- 
where, for  this  grant  Their  futility  is  apparent 
on  thdr  £m^  and  is  proved  by  the  unwillingness 
of  gentlemen  to  state  them  in  a  r^>ort,  or  a  pre- 
amble, or  in  the  body  of  the  bill  itself. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

ABUSE  OP  THE  NAVAL  PENSION  SYSTEM :   VAIN 
ATTEMPT  TO  CORBECT  IT. 

The  annual  bill  £>r  these  pendens  being  on  its 
passage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct  the 
abuse  introduced  by  the  act  of  1837.  That  act 
had  done  fimr  things : — 1.  It  had  carried  back 
the  commencement  of  invalid  naval  pendons  to 
the  time  of  recdving  the  inability,  instead  of 
the  time  of  completing  the  proof.     2.  It  ex* 
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tended  the  pensions  for  death  to  all  cases  of 
death,  whether  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  or 
not  3.  It  extended  the  widows'  pensions  for 
life,  when  fire  years  had  been  the  law  both  in 
the  army  and  the  naTy«  4.  It  pensioned  chil- 
dren until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  thereby 
adopting  the  English  pension  system.  The  de- 
fects of  these  changes  were  to  absorb  and  bank- 
mpt  the  naTy  pension  ftind — a  meritorioQS  fund 
created  out  of  the  goyemment  share  of  prize 
money,  relinquished  for  that  purpose ; — and  to 
throw  the  pensions,  the  prerious  as  well  as  the 
fhture,  upon  the  public  treasury — ^where  it  was 
neyer  intended  they  were  to  be.  This  act,  so 
novel  in  its  character— so  plundering  in  its  ef- 
Ibcts — and  introducing  such  fttal  principles  into 
the  naval  pensicm  system,  and  which  it  has 
been  found  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of— was  one 
of  the  deplorable  instances  of  midnight  legisla- 
tion, on  the  last  night  of  the  session ;  when,  in 
the  absence  of  many,  the  haste  of  all,  the  sleep- 
iness of  some,  and  a  pervading  inattention,  an 
enterprising  member  can  get  almost  any  thing 
passed  through — and  especially  as  an  amend- 
m^it.  It  was  at  a  time  like  this  that  this  pen- 
sion act  was  passed,  the  night  of  March  3d, 
1837 — its  false  and  deceptive  title  (^An  act  for 
the  mmt  equitable  adminietration  of  the  Navy 
Pension  Fund)  being  probably  as  much  of  it 
as  was  heard  by  the  few  members  who  heard 
any  thing  about  it ;  and  the  word  ''equitable," 
80  untruly  and  deceptiously  inserted,  probably 
the  only  part  of  it  which  lodged  on  their  minds. 
And  in  that  way  was  passed  an  act  wluch  in- 
stantly pillaged  a  sacred  fbnd  of  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars — which  has 
thrown  the  naval  pensioners  upon  the  Treas- 
ury, instead  of  the  old  navy  pension  fund,  for 
their  support — which  introduced  the  English 
pension  system — which  was  so  hard  to  repeal ; 
and  which  has  still  all  its  burdens  on  our 
finances,  and  some  of  its  principles  in  our  laws. 
It  Lb  instructive  to  learn  the  history  of  such 
legislation,  and  to  see  its  power  (a  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  nature  of  an  abuse,  and  the 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
abuse)  to  resist  correction :  and  with  this  view 
the  brief  debate  on  an  ineffectual  attempt  in  the 
Senate  to  repeal  the  act  of  this  session  is  here 
given — ^Mr.  Reuel  Williams,  of  Maine,  having  the 
honor  to  commence  the  movement 

''The  naval  pension  appropriation  bill  being 


under  consideration,  Mr.  Williams  offered  an 
amendment,  providing  for  the  rep^  of  the  act 
of  1837 ;  and  went  at  some  length  into  the  rea- 
sons in  &vor  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
He  sud  all  admitted  the  imurious  tendencj  of 
the  act  of  1837,  by  which  the  fund  which  kad 
been  provided  by  the  bravery  of  our  gallant 
sailors  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  battle,  or  had 
died  fh)m  wounds  which  had  been  reoeiTed 
while  in  the  line  of  their  dutr,  had  been  atte^ 
ly  exhausted ;  and  his  amendment  went  to  the 
repeal  of  that  law." 

''  Mr.  Manovh  hoped  the  amendment  woold 
not  be  adopted — that  the  system  would  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  it  was  until  the  next  ses- 
sion. It  was  a  subject  of  great  complexity,  and 
if  this  amendment  passed  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  rep^  of  all  Uie  naval  pension  acts." 

"  Mr.  Williams  understood  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  as  saying,  that  if  they  passed 
this  amendment,  and  thus  repealed  the  act  of 
1837,  they  repeal  all  acts  which  grant  a  pensian 
for  disability.'' 

"  Mr.  Manouh  had  sud,  if  they  repealed  the 
law  of '37,  they  would  cut  off  every  widow  and 
orphan  now  on  the  pension  list,  and  leave  nooe 
except  the  seamen,  officers,  and  marines,  enti- 
tled to  pensions  unaer  the  act  of  1800." 

"  Mr.  Williams  said  the  senator  was  entirdy 
misti^en ;  and  read  the  law  of  1813,  which  was 
still  in  full  force,  and  could  not  be  affected  by 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1837.  The  law  of  1813 
gives  a  pension  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
all  who  are  killed  in  battle,  or  who  die  from 
wounds  received  in  battle ;  and  also  giies  pen- 
sions to  those  who  are  disabled  while  in  the 
line  of  their  duty.  This  law  was  now  in  force. 
The  additional  provisions  of  the  law  of  1837, 
were  to  carry  back  the  pensions  to  the  time 
when  the  disalHlity  was  incurred,  and  to  extend 
it  to  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  died, 
no  matter  from  what  cause,  while  they  were  in 
the  naval  service.  Thus,  if  an  officer  or  seamin 
died  from  intoxication,  or  even  committed  sui- 
cide, his  widow  received  a  pension  for  life,  tod 
his  children  received  pensions  until  they  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

•'  Again  :  if  officers  or  seamen  received  a 
wound  which  did  not  disable  them,  they  con- 
tinued in  the  service,  receiving  their  nill  W^ 
years.  When  they  thought  proper  they  retired 
from  the  servke,  and  applied  for  a  pension  for 
disability,  which,  by  the  law  of  1837.  they  wtfe 
authorized  to  have  carried  back  to  tne  time  the 
disability  was  incurred,  though  they  had,  da^ 
ing  the  whole  series  of  years  subsequent  to  re- 
ceiving the  disability,  and  prior  to  the  apnlica- 
tion  for  a  pension,  been  receiving  their  full  pjj 
as  officers  or  seamen.  It  was  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  such  abuses,  that  the  amendment 
was  offered." 

"  Mr.  Walkie  must  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment, repealing  the  act  of  1837,  because  »n 
amendment  wnich  had  been  offered  by  him, 
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and  adopted,  provided  for  certain  pensions  un- 
der this  veiT  act,  and  which  ought^  in  justice, 
to  be  given." 

'^  Mr.  Williams  thought  differently,  as  the 
specific  provision  in  the  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  would  except  the  cases 
included  in  it  from  l^e  operation  of  the  repeal- 
ing ckuise." 

^Mr.  Evans  opposed  the  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  it  cut  off  all  the  amendments 
adopted,  and  brought  back  again  the  law  of 

The  proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
was  then  put  to  the  vote — and  negatived— only 
nineteen  senators  voting  for  it.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were: 

YsAS — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  AliJMuna,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts. 
Moaton,  Nicholson,  Pierca^  Sevier,  Smith  oi 
Connecticut^  Stui^on,  Tappan,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  Youn^l9. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
\ffa.Tigni¥i^  Merrick,  Miller,  Morebead,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard,  TaUmadge,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridge— 28. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  vote  upon  a  pal- 
pable and  enormous  abuse  in  the  navy,  there 
was  not  a  whig  vote  among  the  democracy  for 
correcting  it,  nor  a  democratic  vote,  except  one, 
among  the  negatives.  A  difference  about  a 
navy — on  the  pdnt  of  how  much,  and  of  what 
kind — ^had  always  been  a  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
Union,  which,  under  whatsoever  names,  are  al- 
ways the  same — each  preserving  its  identity  in 
principles  and  policy :  but  here  the  two  parties 
divided  upon  an  abuse  which  no  one  could  de- 
ny, or  defend.  The  excuse  was  to  put  it  off  to 
another  time,  which  is  the  successful  way  of 
perpetuating  abuses,  as  there  are  always  in 
every  public  assembly,  as  in  every  mass  of  indi- 
TidaalS)  many  worthy  men  whose  easy  temper- 
aments delight  in  temporizations ;  imd  who  are 
always  willing  to  put  of^  temporarily,  the  re- 
peal of  a  bad  law,  or  even  to  adopt  temporarily, 
the  enactment  of  a  doubtful  one.  Mr.  Williams' 
proposed  amendment  was  not  one  of  repeal  only, 
but  of  enactment  also.  It  repealed  the  act  of 
1837,  and  revived  that  of  1832,  and  corrected 
some  injurious  prindples  inteijected  into  the 
naval  pension  code— especially  the  ante-dating 
of  pensions^  and  the  abuse  of  drawing  pay  and 


pensk>n  at  the  same  time.  This  amendment 
being  rejected,  and  some  minor  ones  adopted, 
the  question  came  up  upon  one  offered  by  Mr. 
Walker — ^providing  that  all  widows  or  children 
oi  naval  ofScers,  seamen,  or  marines,  now  de- 
ceased, and  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  act 
of  1837,  should  receive  the  same  until  otherwise 
directed  by  law ;  and  excluding  all  cases  from 
future  deaths.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  to  amend 
this  amendment  by  striking  out  the  substantive 
part  of  Mr.  Walkeo^s  amendment,  and  after  pro- 
viding for  those  now  on  the  pension-roll  under 
the  act  of  1837,  confining  all  fhture  pensioners 
to  the  acts  of  April  23d,  1800— January  24th, 
1813 — and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1814.  In  support  of  his  motion 
Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  briefly,  and  pointedly,  and 
unanswerably ;  but  not  quite  enough  so  to  save 
his  proposed  amendment.  It  was  lost  by  one 
vote,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  president  pro  tem- 
pore^ Mr.  Southard. ,  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  brief  speech  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
register  of  the  Congress  debates : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  among  the  several 
objections  to  this,  there  was  one  to  which  he 
did  hope  the  Senate  would  apply  the  correction. 
The  amendment  not  only  kept  alive  the  act  of 
1837,  as  to  the  pensioners  now  on  the  list,  un- 
der that  act,  but  also  kept  it  alive  for  all  future 
applications  which  might  be  made  under  it.  until 
it  should  be  hereafter  repealed,  if  it  ever  snould 
be.    To  this  he  strongly  objected. 

^  There  was  one  pomt  on  whidi  all  were 
agreed,  that  the  act  in  question  was  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  something  much  worse — that 
it  committed  something  like  a  fraud  upon  the 
pension  fund.  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate 
that  that  fund  was  the  result  of  prize  money 
pledged  to  the  use  of  meritorious  officers  and 
sailors  who  might  be  disabled  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  whole  of  this  fund,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  was 
swept  away  by  this  iniquitous  act,  that  passed 
on  the  third  of  March — ^the  very  last  day  of  the 
session — ^introduced  and  earned  through  by  no- 
body knows  who,  and  for  which  nobody  seems 
responsible.  He  ventured  nothine  in  asserting, 
that  if  such  an  act  was  now  under  discussi<m 
for  the  first  time,  it  would  not  receive  a  single 
vote  with  the  present  knowledge  which  the 
Senate  has  of  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  cast  from  it  with  universal  scorn  ana 
indignation.  He  went  further:  it  would  now 
be  repealed  with  like  unanimity,  were  it  not 
that  many  persons  had  been  placed  upon  the 
list  under  the  act^  which  was  still  in  force, 
which  was  felt  by  many  to  be  a  sort  of  a  pledge 
to  pay  them  until  the  act  was  formally  repealed. 
But  why  should  we  go  further?    Why  should 
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we  keep  it  alire  to  let  in  those  who  are  not  yet 
put  upon  the  list  ?  But  one  answer  could  be 
civen,  and  that  one  stated  by  the  two  senators 
from  Massachusetts,  that  the  act  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract  between  the  government 
and  the  ofiScers,  sailors  and  marines,  compre- 
hended within  its  provisions.  There  might  be 
some  semblance  of  reason  for  the  few  cases 
which  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the 
act ;  but  not  the  slightest  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  more  numerous  class  which  occurred  be- 
fore its  passage.  And  yet  the  amendment  keeps 
the  act  open  for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer. As  strong  as  this  objection  is  to  the 
amendment  as  it  stands,  there  are  others  not 
less  so. 

^It  introduces  new  and  extraordinary  prin- 
ciples into  our  pension  list  It  gives  pensions 
for  life — ^yes,  beyond— to  children  for  twenty- 
one  yearSj  as  well  as  the  widows  of  the  deceased 
officer,  sailor  or  marine,  who  may  die  while  in 
service.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
death  of  the  gallant  and  brave  in  battle,  or  him 
who  may  die  quietly  in  his  hiunmock  or  his  bed 
on  shore,  or  even  him  who  commits  suicide. 
Nor  docs  it  even  distinguish  between  those 
who  have  served  a  long  or  a  short  time.  The 
widows  and  children  of  all,  however  short  the 
service,  even  for  a  single  day,  whatever  might 
be  the  cause  of  death,  are  entitled,  under  this 
fraudulent  act,  to  receive  pensions,  the  widow 
for  life,  and  the  children  for  twenty-one  years. 
To  let  in  this  undeserving  class,  to  this  un- 
measured liberality  of  public  bounty,  this  act  is 
to  be  kept  alive  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
— till  the  Congress  may  hereafter  choose  to  re- 
peal it. 

*•  The  object  of  my  amendment,  said  Mr.  C, 
is  to  correct  this  monstrous  abuse ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  proposed  so  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  as  to  ex- 
clude all  who  are  not  now  on  the  pension  roll 
from  receiving  pensions  under  the  act  of  1837, 
and  also  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  put  on 
the  navy  pension  roll  hereafter  under  any  act, 
except  those  of  April  23, 1800,  January  20, 1813, 
and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  30th  March, 
1814.  These  acts  limit  the  pensions  to  the  case 
of  officers,  sailors  and  marines,  being  disabled  in 
the  line  of  their  duty,  and  limit  the  pensions  to 
their  widows  and  cluldren  to  five  years,  even  in 
thoee  meritorious  cases.  Mr.  C.  then  sent  his 
amendment  to  the  chair.  It  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  word  ^now,  and  insert,  ^the 
pension  roll,  under  the  act  of  1837,  shidl  receive 
their  pension  till  otherwise  decided  by  law,  but 
no  one  shall  hereafter  be  put  on  the  navy  pen- 
sion rolL  under  the  said  act,  or  any  other  act. 
except  that  of  April  23, 1800,  and  the  act  of 
January  24, 1813.  and  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  £l  March,  1814.'  The  question  was  then 
taken  on  the  amendment  by  a  count,  and  the 
Chair  announced  the  amendment  was  lost — ayes 
20,  noes  21.    Mr.  Calhoun  inquired  if  the  Chair 


had  voted.  The  Chair  said  he  had  voted  witli 
the  majority.  Mr.  Buchanan  then  said  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  which  he  bad  at- 
tempted to  get  an  opportunity  of  offeriDg  in 
committee.  It  was  to  strike  out  the  words 
'  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,'  and  insert  the 
words  *  until  the  close  of  the  next  sessioo  of 
Congress,'  so  as  to  limit  the  operations  <rf  the 
bill  to  that  period.  The  amendment  was  ad(^ 
ed,  and  the  amendments  to  the  bill  were  ord^ 
to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  a  third 
reading.'' 

Mr.  Pierce  having  been  long  a  m^nber  of  the 
Pension  Committee  had  seen  the  abuses  to  which 
our  pension  laws  gave  rise,  and  spdce  decidedly 
against  their  abuse— and  especially  in  the  naTid 
branch  of  the  service.    He  said : 

"  There  were  cases  of  officers  receiving  pav 
fbr  full  disability,  when  in  command  of  MaMt 
battle  ships.  The  law  of  1837  gave  pay  to 
officers  from  the  time  of  their  dic^bility.  He 
had  been  long  enough  connected  with  the  Pen- 
sion Conunittee  to  understand  something  of  it 
He  had  now  in  his  drawer  more  than  fifiy  let- 
ters from  officers  of  the  army,  neither  begging 
nor  imploring,  but  demanding  to  be  placed  oi 
the  same  footing  with  the  navy  in  regard  to 
pensions.  He  thought,  on  his  conscience,  that 
the  pension  system  of  this  country  was  the 
worst  on  the  ftce  of  the  earth,  and  that  they 
could  never  have  either  an^army  or  a  na?y  BBtH 
there  were  reforms  of  more  things  than  pen- 
sions. He  pointed  to  the  military  academy,  ap- 
pointments to  which  rested  on  the  infloence 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  by  both  Hoans 
of  Congress.  He  had  looked  on  that  tciaUifc 
institiUioriy  from  which  no  arm^  would  ever 
have  a  conmiander  while  West  Pomt  was  in  the 
ascendency ;  and  he  would  tell  why.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  Frederick  the  Ghreat  and  Napo- 
leon acted  were  those  to  make  soldiers— wheN 
merit  was,  reward  always  followed,  but  had 
they  not  witnessed  cases  of  men  of  character, 
courage,  and  capacity,  asking,  fh>m  day  to  day, 
in  vain  for  the  humble  rank  of  third  hentoiaot 
in  your  army,  who  would  be  glad  to  ba?e  sodi 
appointments  ?  I  know  ^said  Mr.  P.)  a  man 
who,  at  the  battle  of  the  WUhlacoochu^  bad  he 
^rformed  the  same  service  under  Napoleon, 
would  have  received  a  baton.  But  in  ours  what 
did  he  get?  Three  times  did  that  gallant  fi^ 
low,  with  his  arm  broken  and  hangmg  at  hii 
side,  charge  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  from 
their  hammocks,  where  they  were  intrendied. 
The  poor  sergeant  staid  in  the  service  until  hb 
time  expired,  and  that  was  all  he  got  for  hii 
gallantry  and  disinterestedness.  Su<£  instances 
of  neglect  would  upset  any  serviocL  destroy  all 
emulation,  and  check  all  proper  pride  and  ambi- 
tion in  subordinates.  If  ever  they  were  to  hafi 
a  good  army  or  navy,  they  mnst  promote  SMOt 
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fai  both  bnmches  of  serrioe,  as  every  tmlj  great 
geaml  had  done,  and  eyerj  wise  goyemment 
ooght  to  da'' 

In  the  House  of  Representatiyes  an  instruc- 
tive debftte  took  place,  chieflj  between  Mr. 
AdamB,  and  Bffr.  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
m  whkfa  the  origin  and  course  of  the  act  was 
mnewhat  traced — enough  to  find  out  that  it 
was  pasKd  in  the  Senate  upon  the  faith  of  a 
eowimittfie,  without  any  discussion  in  the  body ; 
and  m  the  House  by  the  previous  question,  cut- 
ting off  all  debate ;  and  so  quietly  and  rapdly  as 
to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  most  vigilant 
nemberfl — the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Adams  him- 
self proverbially  diligent.  In  the  course  of  his 
I  he  (Mr.  Adams)  sud: 


« Upwards  of  $1,200  000  m  the  year  1837, 
couflUluting  that  tVind,  had  been  accumulating 
for  a  number  of  years.  What  had  become  of  i^ 
if  the  ftmd  was  exhausted?  It  was  wasted— it 
was  gone.  And  what  was  it  gone  for?  Gen- 
tloDen  would  tell  the  House  that  it  had  gone  to 
pay  thoee  pensioners  not  provided  for  by  the  8th 
and  9th  sections  of  the  act  which  had  been  read 
— the  act  ot  1800 ;  but  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  others,  their  wives  and  children ;  and 
their  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts,  for  ausht  he 
knew— provided  for  by  the  act  of  1837.  It  was 
gone.  Now,  he  wished  gentlemen  who  were  so 
BKieh  attached  to  the  economies  of  the  present 
administration,  to  make  a  little  comparison  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  fhnd  now  and  its  condi- 
tion m  1837,  when  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  had  ac- 
enmukted— from  the  interest  of  wnich  all  the 
peoflions  designated  in  the  act  of  1800  were  to 
fiave  been  paid.  In  the  space  of  three  little  years. 
this  fund  of  $1,200,000  (carT]ring  an  interest  or 
$70,000)  was  totally  gone— -absorbed— not  a 
dollar  of  it  left.  Yes :  there  were  some  State 
itodu,  to  be  sure ;  about  $18,000  or  less ;  but 
they  were  unsaleable ;  and  it  was  because  they 
were  unsaleable  that  this  appropriation,  in  part, 
was  wanted.  How  came  this  act  of  183/  to 
have  passed  Congress  ?  Because  he  saw,  from 
the  groand  taken  b^  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
■ittoe  on  naval  affiurs,  that  it  was  Congress 
that  had  been  guilty  of  this  waste  of  the  public 
money ;  the  President  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it — the  administration  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  How,  he  asked,  was  this  kw  of  1837  pass- 
ed? Would  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Afiairs  tell  the  House  how  it  had  been 
passed;  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  in  and 
supported ;  and  in  what  manner  it  hsA  been  car- 
ried through  both  Houses  of  Congress  ?  If  he 
woold,  vre  slioold  then  hear  whether  it  came 
f^om  whigs ;  or  from  economists,  retrenchers, 
and  reformers." 


the  Committee  on  Naval  Afikirs,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Adams's  inqmry,  as  to  who  were  the  authors 
of  this  act  of  1887,  stated  that 

"  It  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
honorable  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Illinois,  and  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Afifdrs,  of  which  Mr. 
Southard  was  a  member,  and  he  had  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate,  by  whom  it  had  been 
passed  without  a  division.  The  Senate  bill 
coming  into  the  House,  had  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Afi&irs,  in  the  House.  Mr. 
T.  read  the  names  of  this  committee,  among 
which  that  of  Mr.  Wise  was  one.  The  bill  had 
been  ordered  to  its  third  reading  without  a  di- 
vision, and  passed  by  the  House  without  amend- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Wise  explained,  stating  that,  though 
his  name  appeared  on  the  naval  committee,  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  bill.  He  was  at  that 
time  but  nominally  one  <^  the  committee — ^his 
attention  was  directed  elsewhere— he  had  other 
fish  to  fry— and  could  no  longer  attend  to  ^ 
business  of  that  committee  [of  which  he  had 
previously  been  an  active  member!  being  ap- 
pointed on  another,  which  occupied  his  time  and 
thoughts.'' 

Mr.  Adams,  while  condemning  the  act  of  1837, 
would  not  now  refbse  to  pay  the  pensioners  out 
of  the  Treasury.    He  continued : 

"  When  the  act  of  1837  was  before  Congress, 
then  was  the  time  to  have  inquired  whether 
these  persons  were  fairly  entitled  to  such  a  pen- 
sion— whether  Congress  was  bound  to  provide 
for  widows  and  children,  and  for  relatives  in  the 
seventh  degree  (for  aught  he  knew).  But  that 
was  not  now  the  inquiry.  He  thought  that,  by 
looking  at  the  journals,  gentlemen  would  see 
that  the  bill  was  passed  tmrough  under  the  pre- 
vious question,  or  something  of  that  kind.  He 
was  in  the  House,  but  he  could  not  say  how  it 
passed.  He  was  not  conscious  of  it ;  and  the 
discussion  must  have  been  put  down  in  the  way 
in  which  such  things  were  usually  done  in  this 
House — ^by  dapping  the  previous  question  upon 
it.  No  questions  were  asked ;  and  that  was  the 
way  in  which  the  bill  passed.  He  did  not  think 
he  could  tell  the  whole  story ;  but  he  thought  it 
very  probable  that  there  were  those  in  this  House 
who  could  tell  if  they  would,  and  who  could  tell 
what  private  interests  were  provided  for  in  it. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  look  quite  fiir  enoueh 
behind  the  curtain  to  know  these  things,  but  he 
knew  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  a  way  quite 
common  since  the  reign  of  reform  c(nnmenced  in 
squandering  away  the  public  treasure.  Tkat 
he  affirmed,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Afiairs  would  not,  he  thought,  under- 
take to  contradict  it.    So  mudi  for  dat" 

Mr.  Adams  showed  that  a  fhrther  loss  had 
Mr.  Fraaeks  Thomas,  now  the  Chnrman  of  |  been  sustained  under  this  pension  act  of  1837, 
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under  the  conduct  of  the  House  itself  at  the 
preyious  session,  in  refusing  to  consider  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President,  and  in  refusing  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  show  the  loss  which  was 
about  to  be  sustained.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  part  of  this  naval  pension  Amd  (9153,000) 
still  on  hand,  but  it  was  in  stocks,  greatlj  de- 
preciated; and  the  President  sent  in  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj,  that  $50,000 
was  wanted  for  the  half-yearly  payments  due 
the  first  of  July ;  and,  if  not  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  stocks  must  be  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring.    On  tins  head,  he  said : 

^  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  message  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, ooYering  a  communication  from  the  ScCTe- 
tary  of  the  NaTy,  suggesting  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  was  necessary  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  coming  due  on  the  1st  of  July 
last.  The  message  was  sent  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  there  was  in  it  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  stating  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  was 
required  to  pay  pensions  coming  due  on  Uie  then 
1st  of  July,  and  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  effect  a  sale  of  the  stocks  belongmg  to  the 
fund,  even  at  considerable  loss,  in  time  to  meet 
the  payment  What  did  the  House  do  with  that 
message  1  It  had  no  time  to  consider  it ;  and 
then  it  was  that  he  had  offered  his  resolutions. 
But  the  House  would  not  receive  them — ^would 
not  allow  them  to  be  read.  The  tune  of  pay- 
ment came — and  sacrifices  of  the  stocks  were 
made,  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  so 
long  as  the  House  would  not  naike  the  pay- 
ment. And  that  $50^000  was  one  of  the  demon- 
strations and  reductions  from  the  expenditures 
of  1840,  about  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  w^re  congratulating 
themselves  and  the  country.  They  called  for 
the  $50,000.  They  told  the  House  that  if  that 
sum  was  not  appropriated,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  great  sacrifices,  i  et  the  House  refused 
to  consider  the  subject  at  all. 

^^  He  had  desired  a  long  time  to  say  this  much 
to  the  House ;  and  he  said  it  now,  although  a 
little  out  of  order,  because  he  had  never  been 
allowed  to  say  it  in  order.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion the  House  would  not  hear  him  upon  any 
thing ;  and  it  was  that  consideration  which  in- 
duct him  to  offer  the  resolutions  he  had  read, 
and  which  gave  something  like  a  sample  or 
these  things.  He  offered  them  after  the  very 
message  calling  for  $50,000  for  this  very  ob- 
ject, had  come  in.  But  no,  it  was  not  in  order, 
and  there  was  a  gentleman  here  who  cried  out 
"/o6/ce//»  He  (Mr.  A.)  was  not  heard  by 
the  House,  but  he  had  now  been  heutl;  and 
he  hoped  that  when  he  should  again  offer  these 
resolutions,  as  he  wished  to  do,  they  might  at 
least  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  Journal  as  a  record, 
to  show  that  such  propositions  had  been  offered. 


Those  resolutions  went  utterly  and  entirelf 
asainst  the  system  of  purchasing  State  hoA 
above  par,  and  selling  them  fifty  or  siztj  per 
cent,  below  par." 

These  debates  are  instructive,  as  showing  in 
yifhKt  manner  legislation  can  be  carried  on,  unkr 
the  silencing  process  of  the  previous  questioiL 
Here  was  a  bill,  slipped  throng  the  House,  vnHikt 
out  the  knowledge  of  its  vigilant  members,  hj 
which  a  fund  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoo- 
sand  dollars  was  squandered  at  once,  and  a 
charge  of  about  $100,000  per  annum  put  upoe 
the  Treasury  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sqntn- 
dered  fund,  to  continue  during  the  lives  of  the 
pensioners,  so  fiu*  as  they  were  widows  or  in- 
valids, and  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  so  &r 
as  they  were  children.  And  it  is  remariubfe 
that  no  one  took  notice  of  the  pr^piant  insinaa- 
tion  of  Mr.  Adams,  equivalent  to  an  affirmation, 
that,  although  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  stoiy 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1837,  there  wen 
others  in  the  House  who  could,  if  they  would; 
and  also  could  tell  what  private  interests  wen 
provided  for. 

No  branch  of  the  public  service  requires  tiie 
reforming  and  retrenching  hand  of  Congress 
more  than  the  naval,  now  costing  (ocean  stetD 
mail  lines  included)  above  eighteen  millions  d 
dollars :  to  be  precise— $18,586,547,  and  41 
cents ;  and  exclusive  of  the  coast  survey,  tboat 
$400,000  more  -,  and  exclusive  of  the  niTil 
pensions.  The  civil,  diplomatic,  and  misoeDa* 
neous  branch  is  fKghtfiil,  now  amountmg  to 
$17,255,929  and  59  cents :  and  the  militirf, 
also,  now  oountmg  $12,571,496  and  64  coiti 
(not  including  the  pensions).  Both  these 
branches  cry  aloud  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
form ;  but  not  equally  with  the  naval— which 
stands  the  least  chance  to  receive  it.  The  ntTj, 
being  a  maritime  establishment,  has  been  con- 
sidered a  branch  of  service  with  which  memben 
firom  the  interior  were  supposed  to  have  hot 
little  acquaintance ;  and,  consequently,  hot  little 
right  of  interference.  I  have  seen  many  eyes 
open  wide,  when  a  member  from  the  interior 
would  presume  to  speak  upon  it.  By  conse- 
quence, it  has  fallen  chiefly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  members  from  the  sea-coast— the  tide- 
water districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast:  wh«e 
there  is  an  interest  in  its  growth,  and  also  in 
its  abuses.  Seven  navy  yards  (while  Qre»* 
Britain  has  but  two) ;  the  constant  buildinft 
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and  equally  constant  repairing  and  altering  yes- 
eels ;  their  renewed  equipment ;  the  enlistment 
and  discharge  of  crews ;  the  schools  and  hos- 
pitals ;  the  dry  docks  and  wet  docks ;  the  con- 
gr^ation  of  oflSoers  ashore ;  and  the  ample  pen- 
sion list:  all  these  make  an  expenditure,  pe- 
rennial and  enormous,  and  always  increasing, 
creates  a  powerful  interest  in  fiivor  of  every 
proposition  to  spend  money  on  the  navy — espe- 
cially in  the  north-east,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
money  goes;  and  an  interest  not  confined  to 
the  members  of  Congress  from  those  districts, 
bot  including  a  powerful  lobby  force,  supplied 
with  the  arguments  which  deceive  many,  and 
the  means  which  seduce  more.  While  this 
management  remains  local,  reform  and  retrench- 
ment are  not  to  be  expected;  nor  could  any 
member  accomplish  any  thing  withont  the  sup- 
port and  countenance  of  an  administration.  Be- 
sides a  local  interest,  potential  on  the  subject, 
against  reform,  party  spirit,  or  policy,  opposes 
the  same  obstacle.  The  navy  has  been,  and  still 
is,  to  some  degree,  a  party  question — one  party 
assuming  to  be  its  guardian  and  protector ;  and 
defending  abuses  to  sustain  that  character.  So 
far  as  this  question  goes  to  the  degree^  and  kind 
of  a  navy — whether  fleets  to  fight  battles  for  the 
donnnion  of  the  seas,  or  cruisers  to  protect  com- 
merce— it  is  a  fair  question,  on  which  parties 
may  differ :  but  as  to  abuse  and  extravagance, 
there  should  be  no  difierence.  And  yet  what 
bat  abuse — what  but  headlong,  wilful,  and  irre- 
sponsible extravagance,  could  carry  up  our  naval 
expenditure  to  18  millions  of  dollars,  in  time  of 
peace,  without  a  ship  of  the  line  afloat !  and 
without  vessels  enough  to  perfi>rm  current  ser- 
vice, without  hiring  and  purchasing  I 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

HOME  SQUADRON,  AND  AID  TO  PBIYATE  8TSAM 
LINES. 

Great  Britain  has  a  home  squadron,  and  that 
results  from  her  geographical  structure  as  a 
duster  of  islands,  often  invaded,  more  frequently 
threatened,  and  always  liable  to  sudden  descents 
upon  some  part  of  her  coast,  resulting  from  her 
proximity  to  continental  Europe,  and  engaged 


as  principal  or  ally  in  ahnost  all  the  wars  of  that 
continent.  A  fleet  for  home  purposes,  to  cruise 
continually  along  her  coasts,  and  to  watch  the 
neighboring  coasts  of  her  often  enemies,  was, 
then,  a  necessity  of  her  insular  position.  Not 
so  with  the  United  States.  We  are  not  an 
island,  but  a  continent,  geographically  remote 
from  Europe,  and  politically  still  more  so — ^un- 
connected with  the  wars  of  Europe — having  but 
few  of  our  own ;  having  but  little  cause  to  ex- 
pect descents  and  invasions,  and  but  little  to 
fear  from  them,  if  they  came.  Piracy  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  West  Indies  twenty  years 
before.  We  had  then  no  need  for  a  home  squad- 
ron. But  Great  Britain  had  one ;  and  therefore 
we  must.  That  was  the  true  reason,  with  the 
desire  for  a  great  navy,  cherished  by  the  party 
opposed  to  the  democracy  (no  matter  under 
what  name),  and  now  dominant  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  government,  for  the  creation 
of  a  home  squadron  at  this  session.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  navy  board  recom- 
mended it :  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  from  the 
Naval  Committee  of  the  House,  reported  a  bill 
for  it,'elaborately  recommended  in  a  most  ample 
report:  the  two  Houses  passed  it:  the  Presi- 
dent approved  it :  and  thus,  at  this  extra  ses- 
sion, was  festened  upon  the  country  a  supernu- 
merary fleet  of  two  frigates,  two  sloops,  two 
schooners,  and  two  armed  steamers:  for  the 
annual  subsistence  and  repairs  of  which,  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated. This  was  fifteen  years  ago;  and  the 
country  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  want,  tho 
first  service,  rendered  by  this  domestic  squad- 
ron. In  the  mean  time,  it  furnishes  comfortable 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  commodious  living 
about  home,  to  some  considerable  number  of 
officers  and  men. 

But  the  ample  report  which  was  drawn  up, 
and  of  which  five  thousand  extra  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  speeches  delivered  in  its  fiivor, 
were  bound  to  produce  reasons  for  this  new 
precaution  against  the  danger  of  invasion,  now 
to  be  provided  after  threescore  years  of  exist- 
ence without  it,  and  when  we  had  grown  too 
strong,  and  too  well  covered  our  maritime  cities 
with  fortresses,  to  dread  the  descent  of  any 
enemy.  Reasons  were  necessary  to  be  given, 
and  were ;  in  which  the  British  example,  of 
course,  was  omitted.  But  reasons  were  given 
(in  addition  to  the  main  olject  of  defence),  as 
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tkttt  it  would  be  a  sdiool  for  the  instmction 
ti  the  yoong  midBhipmen ;  and  that  it  would 
give  emplojinent  to  manyjimior  ofBoen  then 
idle  in  the  cities.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  reasons  it  was  believed  by  some  that  the 
merchant  service  was  tho  best  school  in  which 
a  naval  ofScer  was  ever  trained ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  idle  ofBcers,  that  the  true  remedy 
was  not  to  create  so  many.  The  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  bill  was  in  gross— so  much  for 
all  the  different  objects  named  in  the  bill,  wiUi- 
out  saying  how  much  for  each.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Mr.  McKay  of  North  Garolina,  as 
being  contrary  to  democratic  practice,  which 
required  specific  appropriations;  also  as  being 
a  mere  disguise  for  an  increase  of  the  navy ; 
and  fVirther  that  it  was  not  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  employment  of  a  navy.  He 
said: 

'*  That  the  bill  before  the  committee  proposed 
to  appropriate  a  gross  sum  to  effect  the  object 
in  view,  which  he  deemed  a  departure  from  the 
wholesome  rule  heretofore  observed  in  making 
appropriations.  It  was  known  to  all  that  since 
the  political  revolution  of  1800,  which  placed 
the  democratic  party  in  power,  tne  doctrine  had 
generally  prevailed,  that  all  our  appropriations 
should  be  spedfia  Now  he  would  suggest  to 
the  chairman  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
pursue  that  course  in  the  present  instance. 
Here  Mr.  McKay  enumerated  the  different  items 
of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
and  named  the  specific  sum  for  each.  This  was 
tho  form,  he  said,  in  which  all  our  naval  appro- 
priation bills  had  heretofore  passed.  He  saw 
no  reason  for  a  departure  from  this  wholesome 
practice  in  this  instance — a  practice  which  was 
the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  securing 
the  accountability  of  our  disbursing  ofBcers. 
There  was  another  suggestion  he  would  throw 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  chairman,  and 
he  thought  it  possessed  some  weight.  This  bill 
purported  to  be  for  the  establishment  of  a  home 
squadron,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  for  the  increase  of  the  navy. 
Again,  could  Congress  be  asked  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  this  squadron,  after  it  was  fit- 
ted out,  should  be  employed  ?  It  was  true  that 
by  the  constitution.  Congress  alone  was  author- 
ized to  build  and  fit  out  a  navy,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  commander-in-chie^  and  had  alone 
the  power  to  direct  how  and  where  it  should  be 
emploved.  The  title  of  this  bill  therefore, 
should  be  'a  bill  to  increase  the  navy,'  for  it 
would  not  be  imperative  on  the  President  to  em- 
ploy this  squadron  on  our  coasts.  Mr.  M.  said 
he  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion, 
but  merely  to  suegest  to  the  consideration  oi 
the  chairman  of  the  oonmiittee^  the  {Hroprioty 


of  making  the  appropriations  in  the  l^  spe- 
cific." 

"  Mr.  Wise  said  that  he  agreed  entirely  ^rith 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  specific  u>propriation8 ;  and  if  he 
supposed  that  this  bill  violated  that  salutiiy 
prmciple  he  should  be  willing  to  amend  it 
But  it  did  not ;  it  declared  a  specific  object,  for 
which  the  money  was  given.  He  did  not  see 
the  necesdiT  of  going  into  all  the  items  whidi 
made  up  the  sum.  That  Congress  had  no 
power  to  ordain  that  a  portion  of  the  navy 
should  be  always  retained  upon  the  coast  as  a 
home  squadron,  was  to  him  a  new  doctrine. 
The  bill  did  not  sav  that  these  vessels  should 
never  be  sent  an^  where  else." 

^  Mr.  McKat  insisted  on  the  ground  he  had 
taken,  and  went  into  a  very  handsome  eulogj 
on  the  principle  of  specific  appropriations  of  the 
public  money,  as  giving  to  the  people  the  onlj 
securitv  they  had  fbr  &e  proper  and  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  their  money ;  but  this,  bj  the 
present  shape  of  the  bill,  they  would  entirely  be 
deprived  ot  The  bill  might  be  modified  with 
the  utmost  ease,  but  h^  should  move  no  amend- 
ments." 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  the  reporter  of  the 
bill,  entered  largely  into  its  support,  and  made 
some  comparative  statements  to  show  that 
much  money  had  been  expended  heretofore  on 
the  navy  with  very  inadequate  results  in  get- 
ting guns  afloat,  going  as  high  as  eight  millioDS 
of  dollars  in  a  year  and  floating  but  fi^^  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guns ;  and  claimed  an  improre- 
roent  now,  as,  for  seven  millions  and  a  third 
they  would  float  one  thousand  and  seventy 
guns.    Mr.  King  then  said  : 

^He  had  heard  much  about  the  abuse  and 
misapplication  of  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
navy,  and  he  believed  it  aU  to  be  true.  To 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  charge,  he  would  re- 
fer to  the  table  already  quoted,  snowing  on  one 
hand  the  appropriations  made,  and  on  tne  other 
the  results  thereby  obtained.  In  1800  there 
had  been  an  appropriation  of  $2,704,148,  and 
we  had  then  876  guns  afloat ;  while  in  ISSo, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $7,011,055,  we  had 
but  462  guns  afloat  In  1841,  with  an  vpp^ 
priation  of  a  little  over  three  millions,  we  had 
836  ipis  afloat ;  and  in  1838,  with  an  appN- 
priation  <^  over  eight  millions,  we  had  but  654 
ffuns  afloat.  These  facts  were  sufficient  to  show 
how  enormous  must  have  been  the  abuses  some- 
where." 

Mr.  King  also  gave  a  statement  of  the  French 
and  British  navies,  and  showed  their  gR>t 
strength,  in  order  to  encourage  our  own  boiid- 
ing  <^  a  great  navy  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
them  on  the  ocean.    He 
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''Alluded  to  the  change  which  had  manifest- 
ed itself  in  the  naval  policy  of  Qreat  Britain,  in 
regard  to  a  substitution  of  steam  power  for  or- 
dinary ships  of  war.  He  stated  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  British  fleet,  in  1840,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  ships  of  the  line,  105 ',  vessels  of  a  lower 
grade,  in  all,  403 ;  and  war  steamers,  87.  The 
number  of  steamers  had  since  then  been  stated 
at  300.  The  French  navy,  in  1840,  consisted 
of  23  ships  of  the  hue,  180  lesser  vessels,  and  36 
steamers  ;  besides  which,  there  had  been,  at 
that  time,  eight  more  steamers  on  the  stocks. 
These  *  vessels  could  be  propelled  by  steam 
across  the  Atlantic  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
What  would  be  tbe  condition  of  the  lives  and 
pn^perty  of  our  people,  if  encountered  by  a 
force  of  this  description,  without  a  gun  to  de- 
fend themselves  ?  " 

Lines  of  railroad,  with  their  steam-cars,  had 
not,  at  that  time,  taken  such  extension  and 
multiplication  as  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
for  national  defence.  Now  troops  can  come 
from  the  geographical  centre  of  Missouri  in 
about  sixty  hours  (summoned  by  the  electric 
telegraph  in  a  few  minutes),  and  arrive  at  al- 
most any  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  from 
all  the  intermediate  States  in  a  proportionately 
ksfl  time.  The  railroad,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, have  opened  a  new  era  in  defensive  war, 
and  especially  for  the  United  States,  supersed- 
ing old  ideas,  and  depriving  invasion  of  all 
alarm.  But  the  bill  was  passed — almost  unan- 
imously— only  eight  votes  against  it  in  the 
House;  namely:  Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky; 
"Walter  Coles  of  Virginia ;  John  G.  Floyd  of 
New  Yoric ;  William  0.  Goode  of  Virginia  5 
Care  Johnson,  Abraham  McClelland,  and 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey  of  Tennessee;  and  John 
Thompson  Mason  of  Maryland.  It  passed  the 
Seaate  without  yeas  and  nays. 

A  part  of  the  report  in  &vor  of  the  home 
squadron  was  also  a  recommendation  to  extend 
assistance  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  es- 
tablishnient  of  private  lines  of  ocean  steamers, 
MdMpUd  to  war  purposes ;  and  in  conformity  to 
it  Mr.  King  moved  this  resolution : 

"  Resohedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  herebv  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  aiding  individuals  or  companies  in  our 
establishment  of  lines  of  armed  steamers  be- 
tween some  of  our  principal  Northern  and 
Soothem  ports,  and  to  foreign  ports ;  to  adver- 
tise for  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  such 
lines  as  he  may  deem  most  important  and  prac- 
ticable ;  and  to  report  to  this  House  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress."  I 
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This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  annual  enormous  ^>pro- 
priations  for  private  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
which  liave  subjected  many  members  of  Con- 
gress to  such  odious  imputations,  and  which 
has  taken,  and  is  taking,  so  many  millions  of 
the  public  money  to  enable  individuals  to  break 
down  competition,  and  enrich  themselves  at 
the  public  expense.  It  was  a  measure  worthy 
to  go  with  the  home  squadron,  and  the  worst 
of  the  two — each  a  useless  waste  of  money; 
and  each  illustrating  the  difiBculty,  and  almost 
total  impossibility,  of  getting  rid  of  bad  meas- 
ures when  once  passed,  and  an  interest  created 
for  them. 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

BECHABTEB  OF  THE  DISTBICT  BANKS :  MB.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH :  EXTBACT8. 

Mr.  Benton  then  proposed  the  following 
amendment : 

^^And  he  it  farther  enacted.  That  each  and 
every  of  said  banks  be,  and  tney  are  hereby, 
expressly  prohibited  from  issuing  or  payine 
out,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  any  bil^ 
note,  or  other  paper,  designed  or  intend^  to  be 
used  and  circulated  as  money,  of  a  less  denomi- 
nation than  five  dollars,  or  of  any  denomination 
between  five  and  ten  dollars,  after  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  or  between  ten 
and  twenty  dollars,  after  two  years  fixnn  the 
same  time ;  and  for  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  for  issuing  or  paying 
out  the  notes  of  any  bank  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, its  own  inclusive,  the  offending  bank  shall 
incur  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  pro- 
vided and  directed  by  the  first  section  of  this 
act  for  the  case  of  supension  or  refusal  to  pay 
in  specie ;  to  be  enforc^  in  like  manner  as  is 
directed  by  that  section." 

Mr.  Benton.  The  design  of  the  amendment 
is  to  suppress  two  great  evils  in  our  banking  eys- 
tem :  the  evil  of  small  notes,  and  that  of  banks 
combining  to  sustain  eaich  other  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  Small  notes  are  a  curse  in  them- 
selves to  honest,  respectable  banks,  and  lead  to 
their  embarrassment,  whether  issued  by  them- 
selves or  others.  They  go  into  hands  of  labor- 
ing people,  and  become  greatly  diffused,  and 
give  rise  to  panics ;  and  when  a  panic  is  raised 
it  cannot  be  stopped  among  the  holders  of  these 
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small  notes.  Their  multitadinous  holders  can- 
not go  into  the  coanting-room  to  examine 
asaets,  and  ascertain  an  ultimate  ability.  They 
rush  to  the  counter,  and  demand  pay.  They 
assemble  in  crowds,  and  spread  alarm.  When 
started,  the  alarm  becomes  contagious — makes 
a  run  upon  all  banks ;  and  oyertums  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad.  Small  notes  are  a  curse  to 
all  good  banks.  They  are  the  cause  of  suspen- 
sions. When  the  Bank  of  England  commenced 
operations,  she  issued  no  notes  of  a  less  denom- 
ination than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and 
when  the  notes  were  paid  into  the  Bank,  they 
were  cancelled  and  destroyed.  But  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  three  years,  she 
worked  down  from  one  hundred  pound  notes 
to  one  pound  notes.  And  when  did  th^y  com- 
mence reducing  the  amount  of  their  notes? 
During  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  When  the  notes  got  down  to  one  pound, 
specie  was  driven  from  circulation,  and  went  to 
France  and  Holland,  and  a  suspension  of  six 
and  twenty  years  followed. 

They  are  a  curse  to  all  good  banks  in  another 
way:  they  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the 
country :  and  when  that  is  banished  the  foun- 
dation which  supports  the  bank  is  removed: 
and  the  bank  itself  must  come  tumbling  down. 
While  there  is  gold  and  silver  in  the  country — 
in  common  circulation — banks  will  be  but  little 
called  upon  for  it :  and  if  pressed  can  get  assist- 
ance from  their  customers.  But  when  it  is 
banished  the  country,  they  alone  are  called 
upon,  and  get  no  help  if  hard  run.  All  good 
banks  should  be  against  small  notes  on  their 
own  account. 

These  small  notes  are  a  curse  to  the  public. 
They  are  the  great  source  of  counterfeiting. 
Look  at  any  price  current,  and  behold  the  cata- 
logue of  the  counterfeits.  They  are  almost  all 
on  the  small  denominations — under  twenty  dol- 
lars. And  this  counterfeiting,  besides  being  a 
crime  in  itself,  leads  to  crimes — to  a  general 
demoralization  in  passing  them.  Holders  can- 
not afford  to  lose  them  :  they  cannot  trace  out 
the  person  from  whom  they  got  them.  They 
gave  value  for  them ;  and  pass  them  to  some- 
body— generally  the  most  meritorious  and  least 
able  to  bear  the  loss — the  day-laborer.  Final- 
ly, they  stop  in  somebody's  hands — generally 
in  the  hands  of  a  working  man  or  woman. 

Why  are  banks  so  fond  of  issuing  these  smaU 


notes  1  Why,  in  the  first  place,  banks  of  hi^ 
character  are  against  them :  it  is  only  the  pred- 
atory class  that  are  for  them:  and,  anforto- 
nately,  they  are  a  numerous  progeny.  It  is  in 
vain  they  say  they  issue  them  for  public  m- 
commodation.  The  public  would  be  much  bet- 
ter accommodated  with  silver  dollars,  gold  dd- 
lars — with  hal^  whole,  double,  and  qnarter 
eagles — whereof  they  would  have  enough  if 
these  predatory  notes  were  suppressed.  No! 
they  are  issued  for  profit — for  dishonest  profit 
— for  the  shameful  and  criminal  purpose  <tf  get- 
ting something  for  nothing.  It  is  for  the  weir 
and  tear  of  these  little  pilfering  messengers! 
for  their  loss  in  the  hands  of  somebody !  which 
loss  is  the  banker's  gain !  the  gain  of  a  diy^  or 
a  week's  work  from  a  poor  man,  or  wonum,  for 
nothing.  Shame  on  such  a  spirit,  and  cnmiul 
punishment  on  it  besides.  But  although  the 
gains  are  small  individually,  and  in  the  petty  ]a^ 
oeny  spirit,  yet  the  aggregate  is  great ;  and  en- 
ters into  the  regulai*  calculation  of  profit  in  theee 
paper  money  machines ;  and  counts  m  the  enL 
There  is  always  a  large  per  centum  of  these 
notes  outstanding — never  to  come  back.  When, 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years.  Parliament  re- 
pealed the  privilege  granted  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  notes  under  five  pounds,  a 
large  amount  were  outstanding ;  and  though  the 
repeal  took  place  more  than  twenty  years  igo^ 
yet  every  quarterly  return  of  the  Bank  now 
shows  that  millions  of  these  notes  are  still  ont- 
standing,  which  are  lost  or  destroyed,  and  nerer 
wiU  be  presented.  The  Bank  of  £ng^  does 
not  now  issue  any  note  under  five  pounds  6te^ 
Ung:  nor  any  other  bank  in  England.  The 
large  banks  repulsed  the  privily  for  then- 
selves,  and  got  it  denied  to  all  the  small  class. 
To  carry  the  iniquity  of  these  pillaging  little 
notes  to  the  highest  pointy  and  to  make  then 
open  swindlers,  is  to  issue  them  at  one  pboe, 
redeemable  at  another.  That  is  to  double  the 
cheat — to  multiply  the  chance  of  losing  the  little 
plunderer  by  sending  him  abroad,  and  to  get  a 
chance  of  "  shaving  "  him  in  if  he  does  not  go. 
The  statistics  of  crime  in  Great  Britain  show, 
that  of  all  the  counterfeiting  of  bank  bills  and 
peq^er  securities  in  that  kingdom,  more  is  coun- 
terfeited on  notes  under  ^xe  pounds  than  orer, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  this  country.  On  whan 
does  the  loss  of  these  counterfeit  notes  fall  ?  On 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant — the  laborer  and  the 
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mechAnic  Henoe  these  banks  inflict  a  doable 
injory  on  the  poorer  classes ;  and  of  all  the  eyils 
of  the  banking  system,  the  most  reyolting  is  its 
imposing  unequal  burdens  on  that  portion  of  the 
people  the  least  able  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  B.  then  instanced  a  case  in  point  of  an 
Insoranoe  Company  in  St  Louis,  which,  in  vio- 
lation of  law,  assumed  banking  privileges,  and 
dicnlated  to  a  large  extent  the  notes  of  a  sus- 
pended bank.  Up  to  Saturday  night  these  notes 
were  paid  out  from  its  counter^  and  the  working 
man  and  medianics  of  St  Louis  were  paid  their 
week's  wages  in  them.  Well,  when  Monday 
morning  came,  the  Insurance  Company  refused 
to  receive  one  of  them,  and  they  fell  at  once  to 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  Thus  the  laborer  and 
the  mechanic  had  three  days  of  their  labor  an- 
nihilated, or  had  worked  three  days  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  those  who  had  swindled  them ; 
and  all  this  by  a  bank  having  power  to  receive 
or  refuse  what  paper  they  please^  and  when  they 
please.  And  the  Senate  are  now  called  upon  to 
confer  the  same  privilege  upon  the  banks  of  this 
district 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  against  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  justice—in  opposition  to  God's  most 
holy  canon,  to  make  a  thing  of  value  to-day, 
which  will  be  of  none  to-morrow.  You  might 
as  well  permit  the  dry  goods  merchant  to  call 
his  yard  measure  three  yards,  or  the  grocer  to 
call  his  quart  three  quarts,  as  to  permit  the 
banker  to  call  his  dollar  three  dollars.  There 
is  no  difference  in  prindi^e,  though  more  subtle 
in  the  manner  of  doing  it  Money  is  the  stand- 
ard of  value,  as  the  yard,  and  the  gallon,  and 
the  pound  weight,  were  the  standards  of  meas- 
ure. 

When  he  proposed  the  amendment,  he  con- 
ndered  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  bring  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  great  ques- 
tion, whether  they  should  have  an  exclusive 
paper  currency  or  not  He  wished  to  call  their 
attention  to  this  war  upon  the  currency  of  the 
constitution — a  war  unremitting  and  merciless 
— ^to  establish  in  this  country  an  exclusive  paper 
currency.  This  war  to  subvert  the  gold  and 
sOver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is  waged  by 
that  party  who  vilify  your  branch  mints,  ridicule 
gold,  ridicule  silver,  go  for  banks  at  all  .times 
and  at  all  places ;  and  go  for  a  paper  circulation 
down  to  notes  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  He 
r^oiced  that  this  question  was  presented  in  that 


body,  on  a  platform  so  high  that  every  American 
can  see  it — the  question  of  a  sound  or  depreciated 
currency.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  advocates  of 
banks.  State  and  national,  show  their  hand  on 
this  question. 

To  hear  these  paper-money  advocates  cele- 
brate their  idols — for  they  really  seem  to  wor- 
ship bank  notes — and  the  smaller  and  meaner 
the  better — one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that 
bank  notes  were  the  ancient  and  universal  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  and  that  gold  and  silver 
were  a  modem  invention — an  innovation — an 
experiment — the  device  of  some  quack,  who  de- 
served no  better  answer  than  to  be  called  hum- 
bug. To  hear  them  discoursing  of  ^^  sound 
banks,"  and  "  sound  circulating  medium,''  one 
would  suppose  that  they  considered  gold  and 
silver  unsound,  and  subject  to  disease,  rotten- 
ness, and  death.  But,  why  do  they  apply  this 
phrase  *^  sound  "  to  banks  and  their  currency  7 
It  is  a  phrase  never  applied  to  any  thing  which 
is  not  subject  to  unsoundness — to  disease — iK^ 
rottenness—to  death.  The  very  phrase  brings 
up  the  idea  of  something  subject  to  unsound- 
ness ;  and  that  is  true  of  banks  of  drculation 
and  their  currency :  but  it  is  not  true  of  gold 
and  silver :  and  the  phrase  is  never  applied  to 
them.  No  one  speaks  of  the  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency as  being  sound,  and  for  the  reason  that  no 
one  ever  heard  of  it  as  rotten. 

Young  merchants,  and  some  old  ones,  think 
there  is  no  living  without  banks — ^no  transact^ 
ing  business  without  a  paper  money  currency. 
Have  these  persons  ever  heard  of  Holland,  where 
there  are  merchants  dealing  in  tens  of  millions, 
and  all  of  it  in  gold  and  silver  ?  Have  they  ever 
heard  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  there 
was  no  bank  of  circulation,  not  even  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  EngFand ;  and  whose  immense  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  exclusively  upon  gold 
and  the  commercial  bill  of  exchange?  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  France,  where  the  currency 
amounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it.  all  hard  money  ?  For,  although 
the  Bank  of  France  has  notes  of  one  hundred, 
and  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  francs,  they 
are  not  used  as  currency  but  as  convenient  bills 
of  exchange,  for  remittance,  or  travelling.  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  the  armies,  and  merchants, 
and  imperial  courts  of  antiquity  ?  Were  the 
Roman  armies  paid  with  paper?  did  the  mer- 
chant princes  deal  in  paper?    Was  Nineveh 
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and  Babylon  built  on  paper?  Was  Solomon's 
temple  so  built  ?  And  yet,  according  to  these 
paper-money  idolaters,  we  cannot  pay  a  hand- 
ful of  militia  without  paper !  cannot  open  a  dry 
goods  store  in  a  shanty  without  paper !  cannot 
build  a  house  without  paper!  cannot  build  a 
village  of  log  houses  in  the  woods,  or  a  street  of 
shanties  in  a  suburb,  without  a  bank  in  their 
midst!  This  is  real  humbuggery;  and  for 
which  the  industrial  classes — ^the  whole  work- 
ing population,  have  to  pay  an  enormous  price. 
Does  any  one  calculate  the  cost  to  the  people  of 
banking  in  our  country  %  how  many  costly  edi- 
fices have  to  be  built?  what  an  army  of  ofBcers 
haye  to  be  maintained?  what  daily  expenses 
haye  to  be  incurred?  how  many  stockholders 
must  get  profits  ?  in  a  word,  what  a  yast  sum  a 
bank  lays  out  before  it  begins  to  make  its  half 
yearly  diyiden  \  of  four  or  fiye  per  centum,  leay- 
ing  a  surplus—  all  to  come  out  of  the  productive 
dasses  of  the  people?  And  after  that  comes 
the  losses  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  small  notes 
— ^by  suspensions  and  breakings — ^by  expansions 
and  contractions  —  by  making  money  scarce 
when  they  want  to  buy,  and  plenty  when 
they  want  to  sell.  We  talk  of  standing 
armies  in  Europe, '  liying  on  the  people :  we 
haye  an  army  of  bank  officers  here  doing  the 
same.  We  talk  of  European  taxes ;  the  banks 
tax  us  here  as  much  as  kings  tax  their  subjects. 
And  this  district  is  crying  out  for  banks.  It 
has  six,  and  wants  them  rechartered — Congress 
all  the  time  spending  more  hard  money  among 
them  than  they  can  use.  They  had  twelve 
banks :  and  what  did  they  have  to  do  ?  Send 
to  Holland,  where  there  is  not  a  single  bank  of 
circulation,  to  borrow  one  million  of  dollars  in 
gold,  which  they  got  at  five  per  centum  per  an- 
nimi ;  and  then  could  not  pay  the  interest.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  the  interest  could  not 
be  paid;  and  Congress  had  to  pay  it  to  save  the 
whole  corporate  effects  of  the  city  from  being 
sold — sold  to  the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch  had 
no  banks.  And  sold  it  would  have  been  if  Con- 
gress had  not  put  up  the  money :  for  the  dis- 
tress warrant  was  out  and  was  to  be  levied  in 
thirty  days.  Then  what  does  this  city  want 
with  banks  of  circulation  ?  She  has  no  use  for 
them ;  but  I  only  propose  to  make  them  a  little 
safer  by  suppressing  their  small  notes,  and  pre- 
venting them  firom  dealing  in  the  depreciated 
notes  of  suspended,  or  broken  banks. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

REVOLT  IN  CANADA:  BORDER  SYMPATHY :  FDEM- 
NESS  OP  MR.  VAN  BUREN:  PUBLIC  PEACE  KN- 
DANGERED-AND  PRESERVED  :-^A8S  OF  MC- 
LEOD. 

Th£  revolt  which  took  place  in  Canada  in  the 
winter  of  1837-'8  led  to  consequences  whidi 
tried  the  firmness  of  the  administration,  and 
also  tried  the  action  of  our  duphcate  ibrm  of 
government  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powen. 
The  revolt  commenced  imposingly,  with  a  lai^ge 
show  of  disjointed  forces,  gaining  advantages  at 
the  start ;  but  was  soon  checked  by  the  regular 
local  troops.  The  French  population,  beii^  the 
majority  of  the  people,  were  chiefly  its  pro- 
moters, with  some  emigrants  from  the  United 
States ;  and  when  defeated  they  took  refuge  on 
an  island  in  the  Niagara  River  on  the  British 
side,  near  the  Canadian  coast,  and  were  collect- 
ing men  and  supplies  from  the  United  States  to 
renew  the  contest.  From  the  beginning  an  in- 
tense feeling  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents  mani- 
fested itself  all  along  the  United  States  border, 
upon  a  line  of  a  thousand  miles — from  Yermont 
to  Michigan.  As  soon  as  blood  began  to  flow 
on  the  Canadian  side,  this  feeling  broke  out  into 
acts  on  the  American  side,  and  into  oiiganization 
for  the  assistance  of  the  revolting  party— ^the 
patriots,  as  they  were  called.  Men  assembled 
and  enrolled,  formed  themselves  into  companies 
and  battalions,  appointed  ofEicers — even  gene- 
rals— issued  proclamations — ^forced  the  public 
stores  and  supplied  themselves  with  arms  and 
ammunition :  and  were  certainly  assembling  in 
sufEicient  numbers  to  have  enabled  the  insur- 
gents to  make  successful  head  agunst  any  Brit- 
ish forces  then  in  the  provinces.  The  wh<^ 
border  line  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
commotion — ^many  determined  to  cross  over,  and 
assist — ^many  more  willing  to  see  the  assistaiice 
given:  the  smaller  part  only  discountenanced 
the  proceeding  and  wished  to  preserve  the  rela- 
tions which  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the 
duties  of  good  neighborhood,  required.  To  the 
Canadian  authorities  these  movements  on  the 
American  side  were  the  cause  of  the  deepest 
solicitude;  and  not  without  reason:  for  the 
numbers,  the  inflamed  feeling,  and  the  de- 
termined tempw  of  these  auxiliaries,  proa&ated  % 
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force  impossible  for  the  Cuiiadian  aathorities  to 
resist,  if  dashing  upon  them,  and  difficult  for 
their  own  goyemment  to  restrain.  From  the 
first  demonstration,  and  without  waiting  for 
any  request  fh>m  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Fox),  the  President  took  the  steps 
which  showed  his  determination  to  haye  the  laws 
of  neutrality  respected.  A  proclamation  was 
immediately  issued,  admonishmg  and  command- 
ing all  citizens  to  desist  from  such  illegal  pro- 
ceedings, and  threatening  the  guilty  with  the 
utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  But  the  President 
knew  full  well  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which 
a  proclamation,  and  a  threat,  were  to  haye  effi- 
cacy ;  and  he  took  care  to  add  material  means 
to  his  words.  Instructions  were  issued  to  all 
the  federal  law  officers-  along  the  border,  the 
marshals  and  district  attorneys,  to  be  yigilant 
in  making  arrests :  and  many  were  made,  and 
prosecutions  instituted.  He  called  upon  the 
goyemors  of  the  border  States  to  aid  in  sup- 
presang  the  illegal  moyement :  which  they  did. 
And  to  these  headded  all  the  military  and  nayal 
resources  whidi  could  be  collected.  Major-gen- 
eral Scott  was  sent  to  the  line,  with  eyery  dis- 
posable r^;ular  soldier,  and  with  authority  to 
call  on  the  goyemors  of  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan for  militia  and  yolunteers :  seyeral  steam- 
boats were  chartered  on  Lake  Erie,  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  nayal  officers,  well  manned 
with  regular  soldiers,  and  ordered  to  watch  the 
lake. 

The  fidelity,  and  eyen  sternness  with  which 
all  these  lawless  expeditions  from  the  United 
States,  were  rejHressed  and  rebuked  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  were  shown  by  him  in  his  last 
communication  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  in 
which  he  said : 

"^  Information  has  been  giyen  to  me,  deriyed 
from  official  and  other  sources,  that  many  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  haye  associated  to- 
gether to  make  hostile  incursions  firom  our 
territory  into  Canada,  and  to  aid  and  abet  insur- 
rection there,  in  yiolation  of  the  obligations  and 
laws  of  the  United  States^  and  in  open  disregard 
of  their  own  duties  as  citizens. 

"  The  results  of  these  criminal  assaults  upon 
the  peace  and  order  of  a  neighboriuj?  country 
haye  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  mtally  de- 
structiye  to  the  misguided  or  deluded  persons 
engaeed  in  them,  and  highly  injurious  to  those 
in  whose  behalf  they  are  professed  to  haye  been 
undertaken.  The'  authorities  in  Canada,  from 
intelligeDce  leceiyed  of  such  intended  moye- 


ments  amone  our  citizens,  haye  felt  themselyes 
obliged  to  iULe  precautioxuiry  measures  against 
them ;  haye  actually  embodied  the  militia,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  to  repel  the  inyasion  to 
which  they  believed  the  colonies  were  exposed 
from  the  United  States.  A  state  of  feeling  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier  has  thus  been  pro- 
duced, which  called  for  prompt  and  yigorous  in- 
terference. If  an  insurrection  existed  in  Canada, 
the  amicable  dispositions  of  the  United  States 
towards  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
themselyes,  would  leaa  them  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  restrain  their  citizens  from  all 
yiolations  of  the  laws  which  haye  been  passed 
for  its  enforcement  But  this  goyemment  re- 
cognizes a  still  higher  obligation  to  repress  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  a  country  where  order  preyails,  or 
has  been  re-established.  Depredations  by  our 
citizens  upon  nations  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  or  combinations  for  committing  them, 
haye  at  all  times  been  regarded  by  the  American 
goyemment  and  people  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence. Military  incursions  by  our  citizens  into 
countries  so  situated,  and  the  commission  of  acts 
of  yiolence  on  the  members  thereof  in  order  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  goyemment,  or  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  haye,  from  the  commencement 
of  our  government,  been  held  equally  criminal 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  as 
much  deserving  of  punishment  as  would  be  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  by  the  perpetn^ 
tion  of  similar  acts  within  our  own  territory." 

By  these  energetic  means,  invasions  trom  the 
American  side  were  prevented ;  and  in  a  contest 
with  the  British  regulars  and  the  local  troops, 
the  disjointed  insurgents,  though  numerous, 
were  overpowered — dispersed — subjected — or 
driven  out  of  Canada.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  neutrality  most  faithfully, 
not  merely  in  obedience  to  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations,  but  from  a  high  conviction  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  in  itself  and  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  his  ovm  country  as  weU  as 
that  of  a  neighboring  power.  Interruption  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  would 
be  an  evil  itself,  even  if  limited  to  such  inter- 
mption:  but  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
might  be  endangered:  and  it  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  bands  of  disorderly  citizens  should 
bring  on  war.  He  had  done  all  that  the  laws, 
and  all  that  a  sense  of  right  and  justice  required 
—and  successfully,  to  the  repression  of  hostile 
movements — and  to  the  satifdbction  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities.  Faithfully  and  ably  seconded 
by  his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Forsyth),  and 
by  his  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Gilpin),  he  suo- 
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oeeded  in  pTeserving  our  neutral  relations  in  tbe 
most  trying  circumstances  to  which  thej  bad 
ever  been  exposed,  and  at  large  cost  of  personal 
popularity  to  himself:  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
border  States  resented  his  so  earnest  interfere 
ence  to  prerent  aid  to  the  insurgents. 

The  whole  afiOur  was  oyer,  and  happily,  when 
a  most  unexpected  occurrence  revived  the  diffi- 
culty— gave  it  a  new  turn — and  made  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  itself,  the  scene  of  inva- 
sion—of bloodshed — of  conflagration — and  of 
abduction.  Some  renmant  of  the  dispersed  in- 
surgents had  taken  refuge  on  Navy  Island,  near 
the  Canadian  shore;  and  reinforced  by  some 
Americans,  were  making  a  stand  there,  and 
threatening  a  descent  upon  the  British  colonies. 
Their  whole  npmber  has  been  asoertajned  to 
have  been  no  more  than  some  five  hundred — 
but  magnified  by  rumor  at  the  time  to  as  many 
thousands.  A  small  steamboat  from  the  Ameri- 
can side,  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  this  assemblage  on  the  island.  Her  practices 
became  known  to  the  British  military  authori- 
tiee,  encamped  with  some  thousand  men  at  Chip- 
pewa^ opposite  the  island ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  her  in  the  &ct,  and  destroy  her. 
It  was  then  the  last  of  December.  A  night  ex- 
pedition of  boats  was  fitted  out  to  attack  this 
vessel,  moored  to  the  island;  but  not  finding 
her  there,  the  vessel  was  sought  for  in  her  own 
waters — found  moored  to  the  American  shore ; 
and  there  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  news 
of  this  outrage  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  President,  and  by  him  made  known  to 
Congress  in  a  special  message — ^accompanied  by 
the  evidence  on  which  the  information  rested, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  in  consequence.  The  principal 
evidence  was  from  the  master  of  the  boat — her 
name,  the  Caroline — and  Schlosser,  on  the 
American  shore,  her  home  and  harbor.  After 
admitting  that  the  boat  had  been  employed  in 
carrying  men  and  supph'es  to  the  assemblage  on 
Navy  Island,  his  affidavit  continues : 

**That  ftom  this  point  the  Caroline  ran  to 
Schlosser,  arriving  there  at  three  o'dodc  in  the 
afternoon;  that,  between  this  time  and  dark, 
the  Caroline  made  two  trips  to  Navy  Island, 
landing  as  before.  That,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evenine,  this  deponent  caused  the  said  Caroline 
to  be  landed  at  Schlosser,  and  made  fiust  with 


chains  to  the  dock  at  that  place.  That  the  crew 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline  numbered  ten,  and 
that)  in  the  course  of  the  evmi^g^  twenty-tlferee 
individuals,  all  of  whom  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  came  on  board  of  the  Caroline, 
and  reauestea  this  deponent  and  other  offic^^ 
oi  the  Doat  to  permit  them  to  remain  on  board 
during  the  nighty  as  they  were  unable  to  get 
lodgings  at  the  tavern  near  by ;  these  requests 
were  acceded  to,  and  the  persons  thus  coming  on 
bokrd  retired  to  rest,  as  did  also  all  of  the  crew 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline,  except  such  as  were 
stationed  to  watdi  during  the  night.  That, 
about  midnight,  this  deponent  was  informed  by 
one  of  the  watdi,  that  several  boats  filled  with 
men,  were  making  towards  the  Caroline  firom 
the  river,  and  this  deponent  immediately  gave 
the  alarm ;  and  before  he  Vas  able  to  rndi  the 
deck,  the  Caroline  was  boarded  by  some  70  or 
80  men,  all  of  whom  were  armed.  That  they 
immediately  commenced  a  warfiire  with  muskets, 
swords,  and  cutlasses,  upon  the  defenceless  crew 
and  passengers  of  the  Caroline,  under  a  fierce 
cry  of  G — d  damn  them,  ^ve  them  no  quarter ; 
kill  every  man :  fire !  fire !  That  the  Caroline 
was  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  the  only 
efibrt  made  by  either  the  crew  or  passengers 
seemed  to  be  to  escape  slaughter.  That  this 
deponent  narrowly  escaped ;  having  received 
several  wounds,  none  of  which,  however,  are  <^ 
a  serious  character.  That  immediately  after  the 
Caroline  fbll  into  the  hands  of  the  armed  feroe 
who  boarded  her,  she  was  set  on  fire,  cut  loose 
from  the  dock,  was  towed  into  the  current  of 
the  river,  there  abandoned,  and  soon  after  de- 
scended the  Niagara  Falls :  that  this  deponent 
has  made  vigilant  search  after  the  individuals, 
thirty-three  in  number,  who  are  known  to  have 
been  on  the  Caroline  at  the  time  she  was 
boarded,  and  twenty-one  only  are  to  be  found, 
one  of  whom,  to  wit,  Amos  Durfee^  of  Bufiala 
was  found  dead  upon  the  dock,  havmg  received 
a  shot  from  a  musket,  the  ball  of  which  pene- 
trated the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  came  out 
at  the  forehead.  James  H.  King,  and  Captain 
C.  F.  Harding,  were  seriously,  though  not  mor- 
tally wound^.  Several  others  received  sli^t 
wounds.  The  twelve  individuals  who  are  miss- 
ing, this  deponent  has  no  doubt,  were  eith^ 
murdered  upon  the  steamboat,  or  found  a  watery 
grave  in  the  cataract  of  the  fiuls.  And  this  de- 
ponent further  says,  that  immediatdy  after  the 
Caroline  was  got  mto  the  current  of  the  stream 
and  abandoned,  as  before  stated,  beacon  lights 
were  discovered  upon  the  Canada  shore,  near 
Chippewa ;  and  after  sufficient  tune  had  elapsed 
to  enable  the  boats  to  reach  that  shore,  this  de- 
ponent distinctly  heard  loud  and  vociferous 
cheering  at  that  point  That  this  deponent  has 
no  doubt  that  the  individuals  who  boarded  the 
Caroline,  were  a  part  of  the  British  forces  now 
stationed  at  Chippewa." 

Ample  corroborative  testimcmy  confirmed  tb« 
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affidayit — ^for  which,  in  fibct^  there  was  no  neoee- 
sify,  as  the  officer  in  command  of  the  boats  made 
his  offidai  report  to  his  superior  (Col.  Mc- 
Nab),  to  the  same  effect — ^who  published  it  in 
general  orders ;  and  celebrated  the  event  as  an 
exploit  This  report  varied  but  little  firc»n  the 
American  in  any  respect,  and  made  it  worse  in 
others.  After  stating  that  he  did  not  find  the 
Caroline  at  Navy  Island,  ^  as  expected,"  he  went 
in  search  of  her,  and  found  her  at  Gitmd  Island, 
and  moored  to  the  shore.  The  report  pro- 
ceeds: 

"I  then  assembled  the  boats  off  the  point  of 
the  Island,  and  dropped  quietly  down  upon  the 
steamer ;  we  were  not  discovered  until  within 
twenty  yards  of  her,  when  the  sentry  upon  the 
gangway  hailed  us,  and  asked  for  the  counter-, 
sign,  which  I  told  him  we  would  give  when  we 
got  on  board ;  he  then  fired  upon  us,  when  we 
immediately  boarded  and  found  from  twenty  to 
thirty  men  upon  her  decks,  who  were  easUy 
overcome,  and  in  two  minutes  she  was  in  our 
possession.  As  the  current  was  running  strong, 
and  our  position  close  to  the  Falls  of  Niaeara,  I 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  bum  the  vessel ;  but 
previously  to  setting  her  on  fire,  we  took  the 
precaution  to  loose  her  from  her  moorings,  and 
turn  her  out  into  the  stream,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  anything  like 
American  property.  In  short,  all  those  on  b<HU*d 
the  steamer  who  did  not  resist,  were  quietly  put 
on  shore,  as  I  thought  it  possible  there  might 
be  some  American  atizens  on  board.  Those  who 
assuled  us,  were  of  course  dealt  with  according 
to  the  usages  of  war. 

^  I  beg  to  add,  that  we  brought  one  prisoner 
away,  a  British  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  belonged  to  Duncombe's 
army,  and  was  on  bourd  the  steamer  to  join 
Madcenzie  upon  Navy  Island.  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Cormack,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  two  others 
were  wounded,  and  I  regret  to  add  that  five  or 
aix  of  the  enemy  were  lulled." 

This  is  the  official  report  of  Captain  Drew, 
and  it  adds  the  crimes  of  impressment  and  ab- 
duction to  all  the  other  enormities  of  that  mid- 
night crime.  The  man  carried  away  as  a  British 
subject,  and  because  he  had  belonged  to  the  in- 
sui^gent  forces  in  Canada,  could  not  (even  if  these 
allegations  had  been  proved  upon  him),  been  de- 
livered up  under  any  demand  upon  our  govern- 
ment :  yet  he  was  carried  off  by  violence  in  the 
night. 

This  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  reversed  the 
condition  of  the  parties,  and  changed  the  tenor 
of  their  communications.  It  now  became  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  complain,  and  to 


demand  redress ;  and  it  was  immediately  done 
in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minis- 
ter, at  Washington.  Under  date  of  January  5th, 
1838,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  him : 

"  The  destruction  of  the  property,  and  assas- 
sination of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
soil  of  New  York,  at  the  moment  when,  as  is 
well  known  to  you,  the  President  was  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  allay  the  excitement,  and  earnestly 
seeking  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  occnrrence 
on  the  frontier  of  Canada,  has  produced  upon 
his  mind  the  most  painful  emotions  of  surprise 
and  refi;ret  It  will  necessarily  form  the  subject 
of  a  demand  for  redress  upon  her  majesty's 
government  This  communication  is  made  to 
you  under  the  expectation  that,  through  your 
instrumentality,  an  eariy  explanation  may  be 
obtained  from  tne  authorities  of  Upper  Canada^ 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction ;  ana 
that,  by  your  advice  to  those  authorities,  such 
decisive  precautions  may  be  used  as  will  render 
the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  hereafter  im- 
possible. Not  doubting  the  disposition  of  tha 
government  of  Upper  Canada  to  do  its  duty  in 
punishing  the  aggressors  and  preventing  future 
outrage,  the  President,  notwithstanding,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  order  a  sufficient  force 
on  the  frontier  to  repel  any  attempt  of  a  like 
character,  and  to  make  known  to  you  that  if  it 
should  occur,  he  cannot  be  answerable  for  the 
effects  of  the  indignation  of  the  neighboring 
people  of  the  United  Stotes." 

In  communicating  this  event  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  showed  that  he  had  already  taken 
the  steps  which  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
country  required.  The  news  of  the  outrage^ 
spreading  through  the  border  States,  inflamed 
the  repressed  feeling  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  formidable  retaliatory  expeditions 
were  immediately  contemplated.  The  President 
called  all  the  resources  of  the  frontier  into  in- 
stant requisition  to  repress  these  expeditions, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  measures  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  British  government  His  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses  said : 

^I  regret,  however,  to  inform  you  that  an 
outrage  of  a  most  aggravated  character  has  been 
committed,  accompanied  by  a  hostile,  though 
temporary  invasion  of  our  territory,  producing 
the  strongest  feelings  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the 
whole  border  line ;  and  that  the  excitement  pre- 
viously existing,  has  been  idarmingly  increased. 
To  guard  agunst  the  possible  recurrence  of  any 
similar  act,  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to 
call  out  a  portion  of  the  militia  to  be  posted  on 
that  frontier.    The  documents  herewith  pro^ 
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sented  to  Congress  show  the  character  of  the 
outrage  committed,  the  measures  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  its  occurrence,  and  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  them.  It  will  also  he  seen  that  the 
subject  was  immediately  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  minister  accredited  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  proper  steps  taken  on  our  part  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  of  all  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  and  attendant  upon  the  trans- 
action, preparatory  to  a  demand  for  reparation." 

The  feeling  in  Congress  was  hardly  less  strong 
than  in  the  border  States,  on  account  of  this  out- 
rage, combining  all  the  crimes  of  assassination, 
^  arson,  burglary,  and  invasion  of  national  terri- 
tory. An  act  of  Congress  was  immediately 
passed,  placing  lai^  military  means,  and  an  i^ 
propriation  of  money  in  the  President's  hands, 
for  the  protection  of  our  frontier.  His  demand 
^r  redress  was  unanimously  seconded  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  what  had  been  so  earnestly  depre- 
cated from  the  beginning,  as  a  consequence  of 
itas  border  trouble — a  difiBculty  between  the 
two  nations — had  now  come  to  pass;  but  en- 
tirely from  the  opposite  side  from  which  it  had 
been  expected.  The  British  goyemment  delayed 
the  answer  to  the  demand  for  redress — ^avoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified  it— but  did  not  assume  it :  and  in  fact 
oould  not)  without  contradicting  the  official  re- 
ports of  her  own  officers,  all  negativing  the  idea 
of  any  intention  to  violate  the  territory  of  the 
tTnited  States.  The  orders  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  boats,  was  to  seek  the  Caroline  at 
Navy  Island,  where  she  had  been  during  the 
day,  and  was  expected  to  be  at  night  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  the  fleet  of  boats  went  to 
the  island,  near  midnight ;  and  not  finding  the 
offending  vessel  there,  sought  her  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  official  report  of  Capt  Drew,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  commanding  the  boats :  ^I  imme- 
mediately  directed  five  boats  to  be  armed,  and 
manned  with  forty-five  volunteers;  and,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  pushed  off  firom 
the  shore  for  Navy  Island,  when  not  finding  her 
there,  as  expected,  we  went  in  search,  and  found 
her  moored  between  the  island  and  the  main 
shore."  The  island  here  spoken  of  as  the  one 
between  which  and  the  main  shore,  the  Caroline 
was  found,  was  the  American  island,  called 
Grand  Island,  any  descent  upon  which,  Colonel 
McNab  had  that  day  officiidly  disclaimed,  be- 
cause it  was  American  territory.  The  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  York, 


(Mr.  Rodgers),  then  on  the  border  to  enfoioe 
the  laws  against  the  violators  of  our  neutnlitj, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  design  to  make  t  de- 
scent upon  Grand  Island,  addressed  a  note  to 
Col.  McNab,  commanding  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  to  learn  its  truth ;  and  receired 
this  answer: 

"With  respect  to  the  report  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  that  certain  forces  under  my  command 
had  landed  upon  Grand  Island — an  island  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States— I  cm  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  entirely  without  foundation ; 
and  that  so  far  from  my  having  any  intention 
of  the  kindj  such  a  proceeding  would  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
her  Britannic  mi^ty's  government,  in  this 
colony,  whose  servant  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Entering  at  once  into  the  feeling  which  induced 
you  to  address  me  on  this  subject,  I  beg  kafe 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  fiicte: 
That  so  £ur  from  occupying  or  intending  to  o^ 
cupy,  that  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can territory,  aggressions  of  a  serious  and  hos- 
tile nature  havebeen  made  upon  the  forces  nn- 
der  my  command  fh>m  that  island.  Two  affi- 
davits are  now  before  me,  stating  that  a  volley 
of  musketry  from  Grand  Island  was  yesterday 
fired  upon  a  party  of  unarmed  penxms,  some 
of  whom  were  females,  without  the  slightest 
provocation  having  been  offered.  That  on  the 
same  day,  one  of  my  boats,  unarmed,  manned  by 
British  subjects,  passing  alone  the  American 
shore,  and  without  any  cause  being  given,  was 
fired  upon  from  the  American  side,  near  Fort 
Schlosser,  by  cannon,  the  property,  I  am  toM, 
of  the  United  States.*' 

This  was  written  on  the  29th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  of 
that  day  that  the  Caroline  was  destroyed  en 
the  American  shore.  It  was  CoL  McNal^ 
commanding  the  forces  at  Chippewa,  that  gare 
the  order  to  destroy  the  Caroline.  The  letter 
and  the  order  were  both  written  the  same  day 
— ^probably  within  the  same  hour,  as  both  were 
written  in  the  afternoon :  and  they  were  coin- 
cident in  import  as  well  as  in  date.  The  order 
was  to  seek  the  offending  vessel  at  Navy  Island, 
being  British  territory,  and  where  she  was  seen 
at  dark :  the  letter  disclaimed  both  the  &ct,and 
the  intent,  of  invading  Grand  Island,  because  it 
was  American  territory :  and  besides  the  dis- 
claimer for  himself  Col.  McNab  superadded 
another  equally  positive  in  behalf  of  her  Majes- 
ty's government  in  Canada,  declaring  that  sach 
a  proceeding  would  be  m  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  colonial  gov- 
emment.    In  the  &ce  of  these  facts  the  British 
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govemmeiit  found  it  difScolt^  and  for  a  long 
time  impossible,  to  assume  this  act  of  destroy- 
ing the  Caroline  as  a  government  proceeding. 
It  was  never  so  assumed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren — a  period  of  upwards 
ci  three  years — ^to  be  precise — (and  this  is  a 
case  which  requires  precision) — three  years  and 
two  months  and  seven  days:  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  29th  of  December,  1837,  to  March  3d, 
1841. 

When  this  letter  of  Col.  McNab  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  (which  it  was 
within  a  few  days  after  it  was  written),  Mr. 
Fillmore  (afterwards  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  a  representative  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  and,  from  that  part  of  the  State 
which  induded  the  most  disturbed  portion  of 
the  border),  stood  up  in  his  place,  and  said : 

le  letter  just  read  hj  the  derk,  at  his  col- 
's request,  was  written  in  reply  to  one 
frtmi  the  (Ustrict  attorney  as  to  the  reported 
intention  of  the  British  to  mvade  Grand  Island ; 
and  in  it  is  the  declaration  that  there  was  no 
such  intention.  Now,  Mr.  F.  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  that  letter 
was  written  on  the,  29th  December,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  very  night  succeeding  tne  date  of  it 
that  this  gross  outrage  was  committed  on  the 
Caroline.  Moreover,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  well-authenticated  fact, 
that,  after  burning  the  boat,  and  sending  it  over 
the  frdls,  the  assassins  were  lighted  back  to 
McNaVs  camp,  where  he  was  in  person,  by  bea- 
cons lighted  there  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  F. 
certainly  deprecated  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
as  sincerely  as  any  eentleman  on  that  floor 
could  possibly  do :  and  hoped,  as  earnestly,  that 
these  difficulties  would  be  amicably  adjusted 
between  the  two  nations.  Yet,  he  must  say, 
that  the  letter  of  McXab,  instead  of  affording 
grounds  for  a  palliation,  was,  in  reality,  a  great 
Mgravation  of  the  outrage.  It  held  out  to  us 
tSb  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  apprehended ;  and  yet,  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  this  atrocity  was  perpetrated  by  an 
officer  sent  directly  Irom  the  camp  of  that 
McNab." 

At  the  time  that  this  was  spoken  the  order 
of  Col.  McNab  to  Captain  Drew  had  not  been 
seen,  and  consequently  it  was  not  known  that 
the  letter  and  the  order  were  coincident  in  their 
character,  and  that  the  perfidy,  implied  in  Mr. 
FillmOTe's  remarks,  was  not  justly  attributable 
to  Col.  McNab :  but  it  is  certain  he  i^plauded 
the  act  when  done :  and  his  letter  will  stand 
for  a  condemnation  of  it,  and  for  the  disavowal 
of  authori^  to  do  it. 


The  invasion  of  New  York  was  the  invasion 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  had  im- 
mediately demanded  redress,  both  for  the  pub- 
lic outrage,  and  for  the  loss  <^  property  to  the 
owners  of  the  boat  Mr.  Van  Buren's  entire 
administration  went  off  without  obtaining  an 
answer  to  these  demands.  As  late  as  January, 
1839 — a  year  after  the  event — Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  United  States  minister  in  London,  wrote : 
"  I  regret  to  say  that  no  answer  has  yet  been 
given  to  my  note  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline." 
And  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  Am^can  Secretary  of  State,  in 
writing  to  him,  expressed  the  belief  that  an  an- 
swer would  soon  be  given.  He  says :  "I  have 
had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Fox  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject— one  of  very  recent  date — 
and  from  its  tone,  the  President  expects  the 
British  government  will  answer  your  applica- 
tion in  the  case  without  much  further  delay." 
— Delay,  however,  continued,;  and,  as  late  as 
December,  1840,  no  answer  having  yet  been  re- 
ceived, the  President  directed  the  subject  again 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment 5  and  Mr.  Forsyth  accordingly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fox : 

'^The  President  deems  this  to  be  a  proper 
occasion  to  remind  the  government  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  that  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline  " 
has  been  long  since  brought  to  the  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs,  who,  up  to  this  day,  has  not 
communicated  its  decision  thereupon.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  government  of  her  Mnjesty  will 
perceive  the  importance  of  no  longer  leaving  the 
government  of  the  United  States  uninformed 
of  its  views  and  intentions  upon  a  subject  which 
has  naturally  produced  much  exasperation,  and 
which  has  fed  to  such  grave  consequences.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consider- 
ation." 

This  was  near  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration,  and  up  to  that  time  it  must  be 
noted,  Jirst,  that  the  British  government  had 
not  assumed  the  act  of  Captain  Drew  in  de- 
stroying the  Caroline;  secondly,  that  it  had 
not  answered  (had  not  refused  redress)  for  that 
act.  Another  circumstance  showed  that  the 
government,  in  its  own  conduct  in  relation  to 
those  engaged  in  that  affair,  had  not  even  indi- 
rectly assumed  it  by  rewarding  those  who  did 
it.  Three  years  after  the  event,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  Jdm  Russell,  the  premier, 
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was  asked  in  his  place,  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  to  recommend  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  bestow  any  reward  upon  Captain  Drew, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  afi&ir  of  the  Caroline ; 
to  which  he  replied  negatively,  and  on  account 
of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject  His  an- 
swer was :  "  No  reward  had  been  resolred  upon, 
and  as  the  question  involyed  a  subject  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  he  must  decline  to  answer  it 
further."  CoL  McKab  had  been  knighted ;  not 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  on  United 
States  territory  (which  his  order  did  not  justi- 
fy, and  his  letter  condemned),  but  for  his  ser^ 
vices  in  putting  down  the  revolt. 

Thus  the  affair  stood  till  near  the  dose  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  when  an  event 
took  place  which  gave  it  a  new  turn,  and 
brought  on  a  most  serious  question  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
changed  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  to  become  the  injured 
party,  claiming  redress.  The  circumstances 
were  these :  one  Alexander  McLeod,  inhabitant 
of  the  opposite  border  shore,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject, had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Caroline, 
and  that  he  had  himself  killed  one  of  the 
'*  damned  Yankees.''  There  were  enough  to 
repeat  these  boastings  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line ;  and  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1838 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  in  which  the 
outrage  had  been  committed,  found  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him  for  murder  and  arson. 
He  was  then  in  Canada,  and  would  never  have 
been  troubled  upon  the  indictment  if  he  had  re- 
mained there ;  but,  with  a  boldness  of  conduct 
which  bespoke  clear  innocence,  or  insolent  defi- 
ance, he  returned  to  the  seat  of  the  outrage — to 
the  county  in  which  the  indictment  lay — and 
publicly  exhibited  himself  in  the  county  town. 
This  was  three  years  after  the  event ;  but  the 
memory  of  the  scene  was  fresh,  and  indignation 
boiled  at  his  appearance.  He  was  quickly  ar- 
rested on  the  indictment,  also  sued  for  damages 
by  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  boat,  and  com- 
mitted to  jail— to  take  his  trial  in  the  State 
court  of  the  county  of  Niagara.  Tbis  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  McLeod  immediately  drew 
an  application  for  his  release  in  a  note  from  Mr. 
Fox  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  Un- 
der date  of  the  13th  December,  1840,  he  wrote : 


"  I  feel  it  nj  duty  to  call  upon  the  gorem* 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  take  prompt  and 
effectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  McLeod. 
It  is  well  Imown  that  the  destruction  of  the 
steamboat '  Caroline '  was  a  public  act  of  per- 
sons in  her  Mi^ty's  service,  obeying  the  order 
of  their  supenor  authorities. — That  act^  there- 
fore, aocordmg  to  the  usages  of  nations,  can  only 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
national  governments ;  it  cannot  justly  be  made 
the  ground  of  legal  proceedings  in  the  United 
Stat^  against  the  individuals  concerned,  who 
were  bound  to  obey  the  authorities  appointed 
by  their  own  government  I  may  add  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  notorious  that  Mr.  McLeod  was 
not  one  of  the  party  eneaged  in  the  destmction 
of  the  steamboat '  Caroune,'  and  tiiat  the  pre- 
tended charge  upon  which  he  has  been  impris- 
oned rests  only  upon  the  perjured  testimony  of 
certain  CanacUan  outlaws  and  their  abettorei, 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, are  still  permitted  by  the  authoritiee 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  infest  the  Canadian 
frontier.  The  question,  however,  of  whether 
Mr.  McLeod  was  or  was  not  conc^ned  in  the 
destruction  of  the  '  Caroline,'  is  beside  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  communication.  That  act 
was  the  public  act  of  persons  obeying  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  her  Majesty's  provinoe. 
The  national  government  of  the  United  States 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  remonstrate 
against  it ;  and  a  remonstrance  which  the  Pres- 
ident did  accordingly  address  to  her  Majesty's 
government  is  still,  I  believe,  a  pending  subject 
of  diplomatic  discussion  between  her  Majesty's 
government  and  the  United  States  legation  in 
London.  I  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  expecting 
that  the  President's  government  will  see  the 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  causing  the  present 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  McLeod,  as  well  as 
of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  requisite  for 
preventing  others  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
from  being  persecuted,  or  molested  in  the 
United  States  in  a  similar  manner  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

This  note  of  Mr.  Fox  is  fiur  and  unexception- 
able— ^free  from  menace — and  notable  in  show- 
ing that  the  demand  for  redress  for  the  afiGilr 
of  the  Caroline  was  still  under  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion in  London,  and  that  the  Bridsh  govenn- 
ment  had  not  then  assumed  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  prompt 
and  dear— covering  the  questions  arising  out 
of  our  duplicate  form  of  government,  and  the 
law  of  nations — and  explicit  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States,  the  duties  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  principles  of  national  law.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  answers  of  the  kind  which  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  to  draw  from  our  gov- 
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ernment.  and  deseryes  to  be  well  eonsidered 
for  its  luminouB  and  correct  expositions  of  the 
important  questions  of  which  it  treats.  Under 
date  of  the  28th  of  December,  and  writing  un- 
der the  instroctions  of  the  President,  he  sajs : 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the  seyeral  States  which 
eonstitate  the  Union  is,  within  its  appropriate. 
sphere,  perfectly  in(kpendent  of  the  federal 
ffovemment  llie  olBnice  with  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod  is  charged  was  committed  within  the  ter- 
ritory, and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  is  one  that  comes 
dearly  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  present  an  occasion  where, 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union, 
the  interposition  called  for  would  be  proper,  or 
for  which  a  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  powers 
with  which  the  federal  executive  is  invested. 
Nor  would  the  circumstances  to  which  you  have 
referred,  or  the  reasons  you  have  urged,  justify 
the  exertion  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed.  The 
transaction  out  of  wluch  tne  question  arises, 
presents  the  case  of  a  most  unjustifiable  in- 
Tasion,  in  time  of  peace,  of  a  portion  of  the  tei^ 
ritory  of  the  United  States,  by  a  band  of  armed 
men  from  the  adjacent  territory  of  Canada,  the 
forcible  capture  by  them  within  our  own  waters, 
and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  a  steamboat, 
the  propOTty  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  murder  of  one  or  more  American  citi- 
msDB,  If  arrested  at  the  time,  the  offenders 
might  unquestionably  have  be^en  brought  to 
justice  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State 
within  whose  acknowledged  territory  these 
crimes  were  committed ;  and  their  subsequent 
Toluntaiy  ^trance  withm  that  territory,  places 
them  in  the  same  situation.  The  President  is 
not  aware  of  any  principle  of  international  law, 
or,  indeed,  of  reason  or  justice,  which  entitles 
aiich  ofienders  to  impunity  before  the  legal  tri- 
bunals, when  oomii^  Toluntarily  within  their 
independent  and  undoubted  jurisdiction,  because 
Uiey  acted  in  obedience  to  their  superior  authori- 
ties, or  because  their  acts  have  become  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two 
governments.  These  methods  of  redress,  the 
legal  prosecution  of  the  ofienders,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  their  government  for  satisfaction,  are 
indnwudent  of  each  other,  and  may  be  sepa- 
imtefy  and  simultaneously  pursued.  The  avowal 
or  lustification  of  the  outrages  by  the  British 
autLorities  might  be  a  ground  of  compUunt  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  distinct 
ftom  the  violation  of  the  territory  and  laws  of 
tbe  State  of  New  York.  The  application  of  the 
government  of  the  Union  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  the  redress  of  an  authorized  outrage  of 
the  peace,  dignity,  and  rights  of  the  United 
Stati^  cannot  deprive  the  State  of  New  York 
«f  her  undoubted  ri^^t  of  vmdicating,  through 
the  exercise  of  her  judicial  power,  the  propel^ 
and  lives  of  her  citizens.    You  have  very  prop- 


erly regarded  the  alleged  absence  of  Mr.  McLeod 
fh>m  the  scene  of  the  ofienee  at  the  time  when 
it  vnis  committed,  as  not  material  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  present  question.  That  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  legal  evidence ;  and  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  President  is,  that  it  may  be  satis- 
factorily established.  If  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline  was  a  public  act  of  persons  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  obeying  the  order  of  their  supe- 
rior authorities,  this  &ct  has  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
by  a  person  authorized  to  make  the  admission ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  court  which  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  ofienee  with  which  Mr.  McLeod 
is  charged,  to  decide  upon  its  validity  when  le- 
gally established  before  it" 

This  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  was  read  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  5th  of  January,  and 
was  heard  with  great  approbation — apparently 
unanimous  in  the  Senate.  It  went  to  London, 
and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  gave  rise 
to  some  questions  and  answers,  which  showed 
that  the  British  government  did  not  take  its 
stand  in  approving  the  burning  of  the  Caroline, 
until  after  the  presidential  election  of  1840 — 
imtil  after  that  election  had  ensured  a  change  of 
administration  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  to  inquiries  as  to  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mc- 
Leod, the  answers  were  general  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  Melbourne,  "  That  her  Ma- 
jeaty^s  ministers  would  take  those  measures 
which^  in  their  estimation^  would  be  best  col 
culated  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects^  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation?'*  This  answer  was  a  key  to  the  in- 
structions actually  given  to  Mr.  Foi^  showing 
that  they  were  framed  upon  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  most  effective,  and  not  upon  a 
convictk>n  of  what  was  right.  They  would  do 
what  they  thought  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  event  showed  that  the  calculation 
led  them  to  exhibit  the  war  attitude — to  assume 
the  ofienee  of  McLeod,  and  to  bully  the  new  ad- 
ministration. And  here  it  is  to  be  well  noted 
that  the  British  ministry,  up  to  that  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  recognize  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  Neither  to  the  American  minister  in 
London,  nor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  here,  had 
they  assumed  it  More  than  that :  they  care- 
fully abstained  from  indirect,  or  implied  assump- 
tion, by  withholding  pensions  to  their  wounded 
officers  in  that  affiiir-H)ne  of  whom  had  five 
severe  wounds.    This  feet  was  brought  out  at 
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this  time  by  a  question  from  Mr.  Hmne  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
which — 

"  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  a  question 
relating  to  a  matter  of  fact.  He  believed  that, 
in  the  expedition  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  certain  officers, 
who  held  commissions  in  her  Mijesty's  armj 
and  navT,  were  concerned  in  that  affair,  and  that 
some  of  these  officers  had,  in  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  were  issued,  received  wounds. 
The  question  he  wished  to  ask  was.  whether 
or  not  her  Majesty's  government  haa  thought 
proper  to  award  pensions  to  those  officers,  cor- 
responding in  amount  with  those  which  were 
usually  granted  for  wounds  received  in  the  regu- 
lar service  of  her  Majesty." 

This  was  a  pointed  question,  and  carrying  an 
argument  along  with  it  Had  the  wounded  offi- 
cers received  the  usual  pension  ?  If  not,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  departing  from  the  usual 
practice ;  and  the  answer  showed  that  the  prac- 
tice had  been  departed  from.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell replied : 

"  That  Tie  was  not  aware  of  any  pensions 
having  been  granted  to  those  (^cers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  expedition  against  the  Caro- 
lineJ* 

This  was  sufficiently  explicit,  and  showed 
that  up  to  the  8th  day  of  February,  1841,  the 
act  of  Captain  Drew  had  not  been  even  indi- 
rectly, or  impliedly  recognized.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there.  Mr.  Hume,  a  thoroughly 
business  member,  not  satisfied  with  an  answer 
which  merely  implied  that  the  government  had 
not  sanctioned  the  measure,  followed  it  up  with 
a  recapitulation  of  circumstances  to  show  that 
the  government  had  not  answered,  one  way  or 
the  other,  during  the  three  years  that  the  United 
States  had  been  calling  for  redress ;  and  ending 
with  a  plain  interrogatory  for  information  on 
that  point 

'^  He  sud  that  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston), 
had  just  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Hume^  wished  to  ask  the  House 
to  suspend  their  opmion  upon  the  subject  until 
they  had  the  whole  of  the  papers  laid  before  the 
House.  He  had  himself  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  would  explain  many  things  connected 
with  this  question,  and  which^  by-the-bye,  were 
not  exactly  consistent  with  the  statement  which 
had  just  been  made.  It  appeared  by  the  papers 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  that  in  January. 
1838,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  House  or 


Representatives,  calling  upon  the  President  to 
place  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  all  the  papers 
respectmg  the  Caroline,  and  all  the  correspond- 
ence which  had  passed  between  the  ^vemment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  British  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline.  In  consequence  of  that  motion,  cer- 
tain papers  were  laid  upon  the  table,  including 
one  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  present  minister 
here  from  the  U.  States.  These  were  aooomp*- 
nied  by  a  long  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  May, 
1838,  m>m  that  eentleman,  and  in  that  lett^, 
the  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  characterized 
in  very  strong  language.  He  also  stated,  that 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  President,  he  had 
laid  before  the  British  government  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  subject,  which 
had  been  taken  upon  the  spot,  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son denied  he  had  ever  been  informed  that  the 
expedition  against  the  Caroline  was  aiithor- 
ized  or  sanctioned  by  the  British  govemmenL 
Now,  from  May,  1838,  the  time  when  the  letter 
had  been  written,  up  to  this  hour,  no  answer 
had  been  given  to  that  letter,  nor  had  any  satis- 
fiu;tion  b^n  given  by  the  British  government 
upon  this  subject.  In  a  letter  dated  from  L«t- 
don.  the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Stevenson  stated  that 
he  nad  not  received  any  answer  upon  the  sub- 
ject^ and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  press  the 
subject  further ;  but  if  the  government  oi  the 
Umted  States  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  prayed 
to  be  informed  of  it  By  the  statement  wluch 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Congress,  it 
appeared  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  ignorant  of  any  information  that 
could  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  enterprise 
against  the  Caroline  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  orders  of  the  British  government,  or  by 
British  authority.  That  he  believed  was  tlie 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Forsyth  acted  as  he  had 
done.  He  takes  his  objections,  and  denies  the 
allegation  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  neither  had  be  nor 
her  Majesty's  government  made  any  oommuni- 
cation  to  him  or  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  British  government  had  author- 
ized the  destruction  of  the  Caroline.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  therefore  hoped  that  no  discussion  would 
take  place,  until  all  the  pi^)ers  connected  with 
the  matter  were  laid  bdbre  the  House.  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  nature  of  those  com- 
munications was  with  Mr.  Stevenson  and  her 
Majesty's  government  which  had  ihduced  him 
to  act  as  he  had  done." 

Thus  the  ministry  were  told  to  their  laces, 
and  in  the  face  of  tiie  whole  Parliament,  that 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  under  repeated 
calls,  they  had  never  assumed  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline :  and  to  that  assertion  the  min- 
istry then  made  no  answer.  On  the  following 
day  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  "  and  in 
the  course  of  it  Lord  Palmerston  admitted 
that  the  govei-nment  approved  of  the  burning 
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of  the  CarolineJ^  So  says  the  Pariiamentaiy 
R^ter  of  Debates,  and  adds :  "  The  conver- 
nation  -wom  getting  rather  warm,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  interposed  by  a  motion  on  the 
chairs  qf  Persia,"  Tlus  was  the  first  know- 
ledge that  the  British  parliament  had  of  the  as- 
sumption of  that  act,  which  nndoubtedlj  had 
just  been  resolved  upon.  It  is  dear  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  the  (H-esiding  spirit  of 
this  resolve.  He  is  a  bold  man,  and  a  man  of 
judgment  in  his  boldness.  He  probably  never 
would  have  made  such  an  assumption  in  deal- 
ing with*  General  Jackson :  he  certainly  made 
no  such  assumption  during  the  three  years  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  Van  Buren  administration. 
The  conversation  was  ^getting  warm;"  and 
well  it  might :  for  this  pregnant  assumption,  so 
long  delayed,  and  so  given,  was  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, and  unwarranted  by  the  fiicts.  Ool. 
McNab  was  the  commanding  officer,  and  gave 
all  the  orders  that  were  given.  Oaptain  Drew's 
report  to  him  shows  that  his  orders  were  to  de- 
stroy the  vessel  at  Navy  Island :  McNab's  let- 
ter of  the  same  day  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  (Rodgers),  shows  that  he  would 
not  authorize  an  expedition  upon  United  States 
territory ;  and  his  sworn  testimony  on  the  triiBd 
{£  McLeod  shows  that  he  did  not  do  it  in  his 
orders  to  Captain  Drew.    That  testimony  says : 

"  I  do  remember  the  last  time  the  steamboat 
Caroline  came  down  previous  to  her  destruc- 
tion ;  from  the  information  I  received,  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  came  down  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  rebels  and 
brigands  on  Navy  Island  with  arms,  men,  am- 
munition, provisions,  stores,  &c ;  to  ascertain 
this  ftctj  I  sent  two  officers  with  instructions 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  boat  to  note 
the  sameL  and  repOTt  to  me ;  they  reported  thev 
saw  her  land  a  cannon  (a  six  or  nine-pounder), 
several  men  armed  and  equipped  as  soldiers, 
and  that  she  had  dropped  her  anchor  on  the 
east  side  of  Navy  Island ;  on  the  information  I 
had  previously  received  from  highly  respectable 
persons  in  Buffalo,  together  with  the*  report  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  determined  to  destroy  her 
that  n^t.  I  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
expedition  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  Gapt. 
A,  Drew,  royal  navy ;  seven  boats  were  equip- 
ped, and  left  the  Canadian  shore ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  number  of  men  in  each  boat ;  Cap- 
tain Drew  held  the  rank  of  commander  in  her 
Majesty's  royal  navy ;  I  ordered  the  expedition, 
and  first  communicated  it  to  Capt»  Andrew 
Drew,  on  the  beach,  where  the  men  embarked 
a  short  time  previous  to  their  embarkation; 
Captain  Drew  was  ordered  to  take  and  destroy 


the  Caroline  wherever  he  could  find  her;  I  gave 
the  order  as  officer  in  command  of  the  forces 
assembled  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  they  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  river;  in 
my  orders  to  Captain  Drew  nothing  was  said 
about  invading  the  territory  of  tiie  United 
States,  but  such  was  their  nature  that  Captam 
Drew  might  feel  himself  justified  in  destroying 
the  boat  wherever  he  might  find  her." 

From  this  testimony  it  is  clear  that  McNab 
gave  no  order  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  tes- 
timony agrees  with  Ci^tain  Drew's  report^ 
that  it  was  ^'  expected  "  to  have  found  the  Car- 
oline at  Navy  Island,  where  she  was  in  hct  im- 
mediately before,  and  where  McNab  saw  her 
while  planning  the  expedition.  No  such  order, 
was  then  given  by  him — ^nor  by  any  other  au- 
thority; for  the  local  government  in  Quebec 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  British  ministry 
in  London.  Besides,  Col.  McNab  was  only  the 
military  commander  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion. He  had  no  authority,  fbr  he  disoliumed 
it)  to  invade  an  American  possession ;  and  if  the 
British  government  had  given  such  authority, 
which  they  had  not,  it  would  have  been  an  out- 
rage to  the  United  States,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
They  then  assumed  an  act  which  they  had  not 
done;  and  assumed  it !  and  took  a  war  attitude ! 
and  all  upon  a  calculation  that  it  was  the  most 
effectual  way  to  get  McLeod  released.  It  was 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March  that  all 
Washington  city  was  roused  by  the  rumor  of 
this  assumption  and  demand :  and  on  the  12th 
day  of  that  month  they  were  all  formally  com- 
municated to  our  government,  It  was  to  the  new 
administration  that  this  formidable  communica- 
tion was  addressed — and  addressed  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  that  decency  would  permit  The 
effect  was  to  the  fiiU  extent  all  that  could  have 
been  calculated  upon ;  and  wholly  reversed  the 
stand  taken  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration. The  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  sov- 
ereign, and  not  the  perpetrators,  was  liable: 
the  invasion  of  the  American  soil  was  also  an 
act  of  war :  the  surrender  of  McLeod  could  not 
be  effected  by  an  onier  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, because  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
court,  charged  with  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
that  State :  but  the  United  States  became  his 
defends  and  protector,  with  a  determination  to 
save  him  harmless :  and  all  this  was  immedi- 
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atety  communicated  to  Mr.  Fox  In  onofScial  in- 
teiriews,  before  the  formal  communication  could 
be  drawn  up  and  delivered.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  policy  was  triumphant ;  and  it  is  neoessa- 
ry  to  show  it  in  order  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  Carob'ne  affiur  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
and  in  its  train  that  of  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, so  long  disputed  5  and  that  of  the  north- 
western boundary,  never  before  disputed ;  and 
that  of  the  liberated  slaves  on  their  way  from 
one  United  States  port  to  another:  and  all 
.  other  questions  besides  which  England  wished 
settled.  For,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  the 
Palmerstonian  policy  in  the  case  of  the  Caro- 
line, it  was  incontinently  applied  in  all  other 
cases  of  dispute  between  the  countries — and 
with  the  same  success.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
The  point  at  present  is,  to  show,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  the  assumption  of  this  outrage  was 
not  made  until  three  years  after  the  event^  and 
then  upon  a  calculation  of  its  efSdency,  and 
contrary  to  the  &cts  of  the  case;  and  when 
made,  aocompamed  by  large  naval  and  military 
demonstrations — troops  sent  to  Canada — ships 
to  Halifiix — newspapers  to  ourselves,  the  THmes 
especially — all  odorous  (^gunpowder  and  clam- 
orous for  war. 

This  is  dry  detail,  but  essential  to  the  scope 
of  this  work,  more  occupied  with  telling  how 
things  were  done  than  what  was  done :  and  in 
pursuing  this  view  it  is  amaring  to  see  by 
what  arts  and  contrivances — ^by  what  trifles  and 
accidents — the  great  affiurs  of  nations,  as  well 
as  the  small  ones  of  individuals,  are  often  de- 
dded.  The  finale  in  this  case  was  truly  ridicu- 
lous :  for,  after  all  this  disturbance  and  commo- 
tion— two  great  nations  standing  to  their  arms, 
exhausting  diplomacy,  and  inflaming  the  people 
to  the  war  point — after  the  formal  assumption 
of  McLeod's  ofience,  and  war  threatened  for  his 
release,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  not  there ! 
and  was  acquitted  by  an  American  jury  on  am- 
ple evidence.  He  had  slept  that  night  in  Chip- 
pewa, and  only  heard  of  the  act  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table — when  he  wished  he 
had  been  there.  Which  wish  afterwards  ri- 
pened into  an  assertion  that  he  was  there !  and, 
ftirther,  had  himself  killed  one  of  the  damned 
Yankees — ^by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  a 
man  boasting  of  performing  exploits  in  a  fight 
which  he  did  not  see.  But  what  a  lesson  it 
teaohee   to   nations  1      Two   great   countries 


brought  to  angry  feelings,  to  criminatiTe  di^ 
macy,  to  armed  preparation,  to  war  threatB— 
their  governments  and  people  in  conmiotion— 
their  authorities  all  in  council,  and  taxing  their 
skill  and  courage  to  the  uttermost :  and  all  to 
settle  a  national  quarrel  as  despicable  in  its  ori- 
gin as  the  causes  oi  tavern  brawls ;  and  exceed- 
ingly similar  to  the  origin  of  such  brawls. 
McLeod's  fidse  and  idle  boast  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  serious  difficult  between  two  great 
Powers. 

Mr.  Fox  had  delivered  his  formal  demand  and 
threat  on  the  12th  day  of  March :  the  adminis- 
tration immediately  undertook  McLeod's  re- 
lease. The  assumption  of  his  imputed  act  bid 
occasioned  some  warm  words  in  the  Britidi 
House  of  CommonS)  where  it  was  known  to 
be  gratuitous :  its  communication  created  no 
warmth  in  our  cabinet,  but  a  cold  chill  rather, 
where  every  spring  was  immediately  put  in  ac- 
tion to  release  McLeod.  Being  in  the  handi 
of  a  State  court,  no  order  could  be  given  for  Ik 
liberation ;  but  all  the  authorities  in  New  loik 
were  immediately  aj^lied  to — governor,  legis- 
lature, suprenie  court,  local  court— all  in  tain: 
and  then  the  United  States  assumed  his  defence, 
and  sent  the  Attomey-(>eneral,  Mr.  Crittenden, 
to  manage  his  defence,  and  General  Scott,  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  protect  him  from  popu- 
lar violence ;  and  hastened  to  lay  all  their  steps 
before  the  British  minister  as  fast  as  they  were 
taken. 

The  acquittal  of  McLeod  was  honorable  to 
the  jury  that  gave  it ;  and  his  trial  was  boQO^ 
able  to  the  judge,  who,  while  assertmg  the 
right  to  try  the  man,  yet  took  care  that  the 
trial  should  be  fair.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (Bronson,  Nelson,  and  Cowan)  refiised 
the  habeas  corpus  which  would  take  him  owt 
of  the  State :  the  Circuit  judge  gave  him  a  fiur 
trial.  It  was  satisikctory  to  the  British;  and 
put  an  end  to  their  complaint  against  os:  un- 
happily it  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  our  com- 
plaint against  them.  All  was  postponed  for  a 
future  general  treaty — the  invasion  of  territory, 
the  killing  of  citizens,  the  arson  of  the  boat,  the 
impressment  and  abduction  of  a  supposed  Brit- 
ish subject — all,  all  were  postponed  to  the  day 
of  general  settlement :  and  when  that  day  came 
all  were  given  up. 

The  conduct  of  the  administration  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  a£Gur  became  a  subject  of  dis* 
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enssion  in  both  Houses  of  Ccnigress,  and  was 
severelj  censured  by  tbe  democracy,  and  zeal- 
ously defended  by  tbe  whigs.  Mr.  Charles  Jar 
red  IngersoU,  after  a  fall  statement  of  the  ex- 
traordinary and  sncoessful  efforts  of  the  admm- 
istration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  preyent  any  lud 
to  the  insurgents  from  the  American  side^  pro- 
ceeded to  say : 

'^  Notwithstanding,  however,  every  exertion 
that  could  be  and  was  made,  it  was  impossible 
altogether  to  prevent  some  outbreaks,  and 
among  the  rest  a  parcel  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty  Canadians,  as  I  have  understood,  with  a 
very  few  Americans,  took  possession  of  a  place 
near  the  Canadian  shore,  called  Navy  Island, 
and  fortified  themselves  in  defiance  of  British 
power.  If  I  have  not  been  misinformed  there 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  Americans 
among  them.  An  American  steamboat  sup- 
pli^  them  with  a  cannon  and  perhaps  other 
munitions  of  war:  for  I  have  no  disposition 
to  diminish  whatever  was  the  full  extent  of 
American  illegality,  but,  in  this  statement  of  the 
premises,  desire  to  present  the  argument  with 
the  most  unreserved  concessions.  I  am  discuss- 
ing nothing  as  the  member  of  a  party.  I  con- 
si&r  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  government  and  country.  I  desire 
to  be  understood  as  not  intending  to  say  one 
woiti  against  that  gentleman  as  an  individual ; 
as  meaning  to  avoid  every  thing  like  personali- 
ty, and  addressing  myself  to  the  position  he  has 
assumed  for  the  countir,  without  reference  to 
whether  he  is  connected  with  one  administra- 
tion or  another ;  viewing  this  as  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, in  which  all  Americans  should  be  of 
one  party,  acknowledging  no  distinction  between 
the  acts  of  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Webster,  but 
considering  the  whole  affur,  under  both  the 
successive  administrations,  as  one  and  indivisi- 
ble ;  and  on  many  points,  1  believe  this  country 
is  altogether  of  one  and  the  same  sentiment  con- 
cerning this  controversy.  It  seems  to  be  uni- 
versally agreed  that  British  pirates  as  they 
were,  as  I  will  show  according  to  the  strictest 
legal  definition  of  the  term,  in  the  dead  of  night. 
burgloi-iously  invaded  our  country,  murdered 
at  least  one  of  our  unoffending  fellow-citizens, 
were  guiltjr  of  the  further  crime  of  arson  by 
burning  what  was  at  least  the  temporary  dwell- 
ing of  a  number  of  persons  asleep  in  a  steam- 
b<Mit  moored  to  the  wharf^  and  finally  cutting 
her  loose,  carried  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where,  by  romantic  atrocity,  unexam- 
pled in  the  annais  of  crime,  they  sent  her  over 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  how  many  persons 
in  her,  God  only  will  ever  know. 

"  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  this^  in  its  national  aspect, 
was  precisely  the  same  as  if  perpetrated  in  your 
house  or  mine,  and  should  be  resented  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.    Some  time  afterwards  one 


of  the  perpetrators,  named  McLeod,  in  a  fit  of 
that  sort  of  infatuation  with  which  Frovidence 
mostly  betrays  the  guilty,  strayed  over  from 
Canada  to  the  American  shore,  like  a  fool,  as  he 
was,  and  there  was  soon  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  that  popular  police,  which  is  always  on  the 
alert  to  administer  justice  upon  malefactors. 
First  proceeded  agunst,  as  it  appears,  for  civil 
redress  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  he  was  soon 
after  indicted  by  the  appropriate  grand  jury,  and 
has  remained  ever  since  in  custody,  awaiting  the 
regular  administration  of  justice.  Guilty  or  in- 
nocent, however,  there  he  was,  under  the  legis 
of  the  law  of  the  sovereign  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  full  protection  of  every  branch  of  the 
government  of  that  State,  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration superseded  the  last,  and  the  first 
moment  after  the  late  President's  inauguration 
was  ungenerously  seized  by  the  British  minister 
to  present  the  new  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
letter  containing  the  insolent,  threatening,  and 
insufferable  language  which  I  am  about  to  read 
from  it: 

**  'The  undersigned  Islnstracted  (o  demuid  fhmi  the  govern- 
ment of  tbe  United  States,  formally,  in  the  name  of  tbe  British 
government,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr.  Alexander  McLeod. 
The  transaction  In  qneetion  maj  have  been,  as  her  If  ^psty> 
government  are  of  opinion  that  it  was,  a  iostiflable  employ- 
ment of  foroe  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  British  territory 
fh>m  the  unprovoked  attack  of  a  band  of  British  rebels  and 
American  pirates,  who,  having  been  permitted  to  arm  and  or- 
ganize thentselves  within  tbe  territory  of  the  United  Statea, 
bad  actually  invaded  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  her  Majesty ;  or  it  may  have  been,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, in  his  note  to  the  undersigned  uf  the  26th  of  D«fiember, 
a  most  unju^tlfiable  invasion  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  territory 
ofthe  United  States.'" 

'^  Finally,  after  a  tissue  of  well  elaborated  di- 
plomatic contumely,  the  very  absurdity  of  part 
of  which,  in  the  application  of  the  term  pirates 
to  the  interfering  Americans,  is  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Webster — ^the  British  minister  reiter- 
ateSj  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  artfuUy  in- 
sulting note — that  ^be  that  as  it  may,  her 
Majesty's  government  formally  demands,  upon 
the  grounds  already  stated,  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Mr.  McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment entreats  the  President  of  the  United  States 
— I  pray  tiie  House  to  mark  the  sarcasm  of  this 
offensive  entreaty — to  take  into  his  deliberate 
consideration  the  serious  nature  of  the  conse- 

Ences  which  must  ensue  from  a  rejection  of 
demand.' 
^  Taken  in  connection  with  all  the  actual  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  case — ^the  tone  of  the  British 
press,  both  in  England  and  Canada,  the  language 
of  members  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  palpable  terms  of  Mr.  Fox's  letter  itself^  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  see  we  cannot  wmk 
so  hard  as  not  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Fox's  is  a 
threatening  letter.  It  surprises  me  that  this 
should  have  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  an- 
other part  of  this  building,  while  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  pwfectiy  satisfied  of  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  first  letter  he  received 
from  the  British  minister.  Anxious — perhaps 
laudably  anxious — to  avoid  a  quarrel  so  veiy 
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unpromising,  at  the  yeiy  outset  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, he  seems  to  have  shut  his  eyes  to 
what  must  flash  in  every  American  face.  And 
here  was  his  first  mistake ;  for  his  course  was 
perfectly  pldn.  He  had  noth'mg  to  do  but,  by 
an  answer  in  the  blandest  terms  of  diplomatic 
courtesy,  to  send  back  the  questionable  phrases 
to  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  respectful  suggestion  that 
they  looked  to  him  as  if  conveying  a  threat ; 
that  he  hoped  not,  he  believed  not ;  he  trusted 
for  the  harmony  of  their  personal  relations,  and 
the  peace  of  their  respective  nations,  that  he  was 
laboring  under  a  mistake ;  but  he  could  not  di- 
vest his  mind  of  the  impression,  that  there  were 
in  this  note  of  Mr.  Fox,  certain  phrases  which, 
in  all  controversies  among  gentlemen  as  well  as 
nations,  inevitably  put  an  end  to  further  n^o- 
tiation.  Mr.  Fox  must  have  answered  negar 
tively  or  affirmatively,  and  the  odious  indignity 
which  now  rankles  in  the  breast  of  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  the  country,  interpreting  it 
as  the  meaning  of  the  British  communication, 
would  have  been  avoided.  Mr.  Webster  had 
Mr.  Fox  absolutely  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  enlistmg  the  manly 
feeling  of  all  his  countr3na[ien,  the  good  will  of 
right-minded  Englishmen  themselves,  to  a  firm 
and  inoffensive  stand  like  this,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  correspondence.  Why  he  did  not,  is  not 
for  me  to  imagine.  With  no  feeling  of  personal 
disparagement  to  that  gentleman,  I  charge  this 
as  an  .obvious,  a  capital  and  a  deplorable  lapse 
f^om  the  position  he  snould  have  assumed,  in 
his  very  first  attitude  towards  the  British 
minister. 

"  The  British  argument  addressed  to  him  was, 
that  '  the  transaction  in  question  was  a  justi- 
fiable employment  of  public  force,  with  the  sanc- 
tion, or  by  order  of  tiie  constituted  authorities 
of  a  State,  engaging  individuals  in  military  or 
naval  enterprises  in  their  country's  cause,  when 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  practice  of 
civilized  nations  to  fix  individual  responsibility 
upon  the  persons  engaged.'  This,  as  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  false  assumption  of  law, 
is,  at  once,  conceded  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
remarkable  terms,  that  the  '  government  of  the 
United  States,'  by  which  he  must  mean  himself^ 
entertains  no  doubt  of  the  asserted  British  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Webster  had  just  before  said,  that 
'  the  President  is  not  certain  that  he  understands 

Erecisely  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
y  her  Majesty's  government,'  *  which  doubt,' 
he  adds,  ^has  occasioned  with  the  President 
some  hesitation.'  Thus  while  the  President  en- 
tertaiued  a  doubt^  the  government  entertained 
no  doubt  at  all;  which  I  cannot  understand, 
otherwise,  than  that  while  the  President  hesi- 
tated to  concede,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  to  concede  at  once  the  whole 
British  assumption,  and  surrender  at  discretion 
the  whole  American  case.  For  where  is  the  use 
of  Mr.  Webster's  posterior,  elaborated  argument, 
when  UAd  by  the  Britisn  minister  that  this 


transaction  -wkr  justifiable^  and  informed  by  the 
public  prints  tliat  at  a  very  early  day,  one  of 
the  British  Secretaries,  Lord  John  Rossell,  de- 
clared in  open  Parliament  that  the  British  go- 
vernment/t/^^^d  what  is  called  tiie  iransactwti 
of  McLeod.  The  matter  was  ended  before  Mr. 
Webster  set  his  powerfiil  mind  to  produce  an 
argument  on  the  subject  The  British  crown 
had  taken  its  position.  Mr.  Webster  knew  it 
had ;  and  he  may  write  the  most  elegant  and 
pathetic  letters  till  doomsday,  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  display  the  purity  of  his  EngM 
to  admiring  feUow-citizens,  and  the  infirmity  of 
his  argument  to  Great  Britain  and  the  worid. 
By  asserting  the  legal  position  which  they  a0- 
sume,  andiustifying  the  tr&nsAction,  together 
with  Mr.  Webster's  concession  of  their  le^  po- 
sition, the  transaction  is  settled.  Nothmg  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Mr.  Wel^ter  may  write 
about  it  if  he  will,  but  Mr.  Fox  and  the  British 
minister  hold  the  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  American  Secretary-  of  State,  that  the  i^fair 
is  at  an  end.  I  call  this,  sir,  a  terrible  mistake, 
a  &tal  blunder,  irrecoverable,  desperate,  leaving 
us  nothmg  but  Mr.  Webster's  dr^ulful  alterna- 
tive of  cold-blooded,  endless,  causeless  war. 

'^  Our  position  is  false,  extremely  and  lament- 
ably false.  The  aggrieved  party,  as  we  are,  and 
bound  to  insist  upon  redress,  to  require  the 
punishment  of  McLeod,  Drew,  and  McXab,  and 
the  other  pirates  who  destroyed  the  Caroline, 
we  have  been  brought  to  such  a  reverse  of  the 
true  state  of  things,  as  to  be  menaced  with  the 
wrong-doer's  indignation,  unless  we  yield  ereiy 
thing.  I  care  not  whose  fault  it  is,  whether  or 
this  administration  or  that  In  such  an  affair, 
I  consider  both  the  present  and  the  past,  as  pre- 
senting one  and  the  same  front  to  one  and  the 
same  assailant.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from 
saying,  that  whatever  may  have  been  our  posi- 
tion, it  has  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  Mr. 
Webster's  unfortunate  concession. 

^^  Never  did  man  lose  a  greater  occasion  than 
Mr.  Webster  cast  away,  for  placing  himself  and 
his  country  together,  upon  a  pinnacle  of  just 
renown.  Great  Britain  had  humbled  Fruice, 
conquered  Egvpt  subdued  vast  tracts  of  India, 
and  invaded  the  oistant  empire  of  China— there 
was  nothing  left  but  our  degradation,  to  fill  the 
measure  of  her  glory,  if  it  consists  in  such 
adiievements ;  and  she  got  it  bv  merely  de- 
manding, without  expecting  it.  And  whv  hare 
we  yielded?  Was  there  any  occasion  for  it? 
Did  she  intend  to  realize  her  threat  ?  Were  the 
consequences  which  Mr.  Webster  was  entreated 
to  ti^e  into  his  consideration,  the  inunediate  and 
exterminating  warfare,  servile  war  and  all,  which 
belligerent  newspapers,  peers,  and  other  such 
heralds  of  hostilities  have  proclaimed  ?  No  snoh 
thing.  We  may  rely,  I  think,  with  confidence^ 
upon  the  common  good  sense  of  the  Engliw 
nation,  not  to  rush  at  once  upon  such  extrenu- 
ties.  and  for  such  a  cause.  Mr.  Fox  took  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  melting  mood,  and  conquered 
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hj  %  threat ;  that  is  to  saj,  conquered  for  the 
moment ;  because  the  resolta^  at  some  distant 
day,  unless  his  steps  are  retraced,  will  and  must 
be  estrangement  between  kindred  nations,  and 
cold-blooded  hostilities.  I  have  often  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  afiair  of  McLeod  is  what 
military  men  call  a  demonstration,  a  feint^  a 
fidse  attack,  to  divert  us  from  the  British  design 
on  the  State  of  Maine ;  of  which  I  trust  not  one 
inch  will  ever  be  given  up.  And  truly,  when  we 
had  the  best  cause  in  tne  world,  and  were  the 
most  clearly  in  the  right,  it  has  been  contrived, 
some  how  or  other,  to  put  us  in  false  position, 
upon  the  defensive,  instead  of  the  offensive,  ana 
to  perplex  the  plainest  case  with  vei^atious  com- 
idication  and  concession." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  prophetic — 
that  which  related  to  the  designs  on  the  State 
of  Maine.  Suooessfiil  in  this  experiment  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  for  the  release  of  Mc- 
Leod, the  British  ministry  lost  no  time  in 
mating  another  trial  of  the  same  experiment, 
on  the  territory  of  that  State — and  again  success- 
fhUy :  but  of  this  in  its  proper  place.  Mr.  John 
QuiQcy  Adams,  and  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  were 
the  prominent  defenders  of  the  administration 
policy  in  the  House  of  Representatives — resting 
on  the  point  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
was  an  act  of  war.    Mr.  Adams  said : 

"I  take  it  that  the  late  af&ir  of  the  Caroline 
was  in  hostile  array  against  the  British  covem- 
meat,  and  that  the  pcurties  concerned  in  it  were 
employed  in  acts  of  war  against  it :  and  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  very  learned  opinion  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York  (not  I 
bear,  the  chief  iustic^  but  a  iudge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State),  that  there  was  no 
act  of  war  committed.  Nor  do  I  subscribe  to 
it  that  every  nation  goes  to  war  only  on  issuing 
a  declaration  or  proclamation  of  war.  This  is 
not  the  fact  Nations  often  wage  war  for  years, 
without  issuing  any  declaration  of  war.  The 
question  is  not  here  upon  a  declaration  of  war, 
bat  acta  of  war.  And  I  say  that  m  the  judg- 
ment of  all  impartial  men  of  other  nations,  we 
shall  be  held  as  a  nation  responsible ;  that  the 
Caroline,  there,  was  in  a  state  of  war  against 
Great  Britain;  for  purposes  of  war,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  war — ^to  sustain  an  insurrection ; 
I  will  not  say  rebellion,  because  rebellion  is  a 
crime,  and  because  I  heard  them  talked  of  as 
patriots." 

lir.  Cushing  sud : 

'^  It  is  strange  enough  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  should  denv  that  the  attack  on  the 
Caroline  was  an  act  of  war.  I  reply  to  them 
not  only  by  exhibiting  the  reason  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing,  but  by  citing  the  authority 
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of  their  own  President  I  hold  hi  my  hand  a 
copy  of  thd  despatch  addressed  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son to  Lord  Palmerston,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  making  demand  of  reparation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  and  in  that 
despatch,  which  has  been  published,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson pursues  the  only  course  he  could  pur- 
sue; he  proceeds  to  prove  the  hostile  nature 
of  the  act  by  a  full  exhibition  of  &cts,  and 
concludes  and  winds  up  the  whole  with  declar- 
ing in  these  words :  ^  The  case  then  is  one  of 
open,  undisguised,  and  unwarrantable  hostility.' 
After  this,  let  no  one  complain  of  Mr.  Webster 
for  having  put  the  case  of  the  Caroline  on  Uie 
same  precise  ground  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
assumed  for  it  and  which^  indeed,  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  Umted  States  could  un« 
dertake  to  hold  the  British  government  respon- 
sible. And  when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  considering  the  first  great  negotiation 
of  Mr.  Webster,  how  does  he  happen  to  forget 
the  famous,  or  rather  infiunous,  first  great  ne- 
gotiation undertaken  by  Afr.  Van  Buren  ?  And 
IS  it  not  an  act  of  mere  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  compel  us  to 
compare  the  two  ?  Here  is  a  despatch  before 
us,  addressed  in  a  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  containing  one 
of  the  ablest  vindications  of  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Van  Buren  began,  also,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.  And  m  what  spirit  ?— -that  of  a  pa- 
triot, a  man  of  honor,  and  an  American  ?  Is 
not  that  despatch,  on  tne  contrary,  a  monnment 
of  ignominy  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  ?  Instead  of  maintaining  the  interests 
of  this  country,  did  not  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  that 
occasion,  utterly  samfice  them  ?  Did  he  not 
dictate  in  that  despatdi,  a  disposition  of  the 
great  question  of  the  colony  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which,  fix)m 
that  time  to  this,  has  proved  most  disastrous  in 
its  effects  on  the  commercial  and  navigating  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  ?  And  pernicious 
as  was  the  object  of  the  despatch,  was  not  the 
spirit  of  it  infinitely  worse  f  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  party  quarrels  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  carried  into  our  foreign 
affairs — in  which  a  preceding  administration 
was  impliedly  reproached  for  the  zeal  with 
which  it  had  defended  our  interests — in  which 
it  was  proclaimed  that  the  new  administration 
started  in  the  world  with  a  set  purpose  of  con- 
cession toward  Great  Britain — in  which  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  was  laid  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  British  throna  and  tne  proud 
name  of  America,  to  sustain  which  our  fathers 
had  carried  on  a  first  and  a  second  war.  as  we 
may  have  to  do  a  third— that  glory  which  the 
arms  oi  our  enemy  could  not  reach,  was,  in  this 
truckling  despatch,  hiid  low  for  the  first,  and,  I 
trust  in  God,  the  last  time,  before  the  lion  of 
England." 
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The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Gushing  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Webster  (for 
thej  seemed  to  consider  him,  and  no  doubt  tru- 
ly, as  the  whole  administration  in  this  case) 
was  only  shifting  the  defence  from  one  bad 
ground  to  another.  The  war  ground  they  as- 
sumed could  only  apply  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  the  insurgents :  she  had  no  war  with  the 
United  States :  the  attack  on  the  Caroline  was 
an  inyasion  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power 
— at  peace  with  the  invader.  That  is  a  liberty 
not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nations — ^not  allowed 
by  the  concern  which  any  nation,  eren  the  most 
inconsiderable,  feels  for  its  own  safety,  and  its 
own  self-respect.  A  belligerent  party  cannot 
enter  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  even  in  fresh 
pursuit  of  an  enemy.  No  power  allows  it. 
That  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  in  the  case 
of  the  Poles,  in  their  last  insurrection,  driven 
across  the  Austrian  frontier  by  the  Russians ; 
and  the  pursuers  stopped  at  the  line,  and  the 
fugitive  Poles  protected  the  instant  they  had 
crossed  it :  and  in  the  case  of  the  late  Hunga- 
rian revolt,  in  which  the  fugitive  Hungarians 
driven  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  were  pro- 
tected from  pursuit  The  Turks  protected 
them,  Mahometans  as  they  were ;  and  would 
not  give  up  fugitive  Christians  to  a  Christian 
power ;  and  afterwards  assisted  the  fugitives  to 
escape  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  British  then  had  no  right  to  invade  the 
United  States  even  in  fresh  pursuit  of  fugitive 
belligerents :  but  the  Caroline  and  crew  were 
not  belligerents.  She  was  an  American  ferry- 
boat carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  insur- 
gents, but  she  was  not  a  combatant  And  if 
she  had  been — ^had  been  a  w%r-vessel  belonging 
to  the  insurgents,  and  fighting  for  them,  she 
could  not  be  attacked  in  a  neutral  port  The 
men  on  board  of  her  were  not  Canadian  insur- 
gents, but  American  citizens,  amenable  to  their 
own  country  for  any  infhu^tion  of  her  neutrali- 
ty laws :  and  if  they  bad  been  Canadian  insur- 
gents they  could  not  have  been  seized  on  Amer- 
ican soil ;  nor  even  demanded  under  the  extra- 
dition clause  in  the  treaty  of  1796,  even  if  in  force. 
It  did  not  extend  to  political  offences,  either  of 
treason  or  war.  It  only  applied  to  the  common 
law  offences  of  murder  and  forgery.  How  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  then  to  claim  a  right  to 
come  and  take  by  violence,  what  could  not  be 
demanded  under  any  treaty  or  the  law  of  na- 


tions. No  power  gives  up  a  political  fbgiti?a 
Strong  powers  protect  them  openly,  while  they 
demean  themselves  orderly  :  weak  powers  get 
them  to  go  away  when  not  able  to  protect 
them.  None  give  them  up — not  even  the 
weakest  All  the  countries  of  Europe — the 
smallest  kingdom,  the  most  petty  principality, 
the  feeblest  republic,  even  San  Marino — scorn 
to  give  up  a  political  fugitive,  and  though  una- 
ble to  chastise,  never  &il  to  resent  any  viola- 
tion of  its  territory  to  seize  them.  We  alone, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  acknowledge 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  invade  our  terri- 
tory, seize  and  kill  American  citizens  sleeping 
under  the  flag  of  their  country,  to  cut  out  an 
American  vessel  moored  in  our  port,  and  send 
her  in  flames  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  We 
alone  do  that !  but  we  have  done  it  but  onoe ! 
and  history  places  upon  it  the  stigma  of  oppto- 
brium. 

Mr.  William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  r^ed 
to  Mr.  Gushing,  especially  to  his  rehash  of  the 
stale  imputations,  worn  out  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  senatorial  rejection  as  minister  to 
Great  Britam,  and  said : 

"  He  expected  from  the  gentleman  a  discus- 
sion on  national  law ;  but  how  much  was  he 
astonished  the  next  day,  on  reading  his  speedi 
in  the  Intelligencer,  and  finding  him  *»^^^*"g  a 
most  virulent  attack  on  the  conduct  and  repa- 
tation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  instructions  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St 
James,  and  compared  it  with  the  instructi<ms 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attorney-general ; 
speaking  of  the  latter  as  breathing  the  states- 
man and  patriot  throughout,  while  he  cbarao- 
terizes  the  former  as  infamous.  Mr.  B.  said  he 
would  not  repeat  the  harsh  and  offensive  terms 
in  which  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  letter ;  he  would  read  what  the  gentle- 
man said  from  his  printed  speech,  in  order  that 
the  House  might  see  the  length  to  which  his 
invectives  were  carried.  [Here  Mr.  B.  read 
extracts  from  Mr.  Cushing's  speech.]  The 
gentleman  snoke  of  comparing  the  two  letters 
together.  But  did  he  think  of  comparing  the 
thmg  we  complain  of  with  the  thing  he  com- 
plains of?  No :  that  would  be  next  to  mad- 
ness. The  gentleman  shrinks  (torn  that  com- 
parison, and  goes  on  to  compare  not  the  thing 
we  complain  of  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, but  the  beautifbl  composition  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, written  forty  days  after  complying  with 
the  British  minister's  insulting  demands,  and 
intended  to  cover  over  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Crittenden,  after  which  he  characterizes  Mr. 
Van  Buren^s  letter  as  a  monument  of  ignominy. 
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Now  Mr.  B.  said  he  would  make  the  same  re- 
jdy  that  a  dignified  fiurmer  of  Kentucky  did  to 
auwjer.  The  lawyer  proeecnted  the  fimner 
for  a  Blander,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  trial  took 
occasion  to  heap  on  him  all  the  abuse  and  in- 
TeetiTe  <^  which  the  Billii^gsgate  vocabularv  is 
capi^  Yet  the  jury,  without  leaving  their 
box.  pronounced  a  yeroict  of  acquittal.  The 
Teroict  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  jury,  said 
the  &rmer,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  your 
'  abuse.  Just  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
His  letter  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  coun- 
try ;  had  been  eztensiyely  circulated  and  read, 
and  had  been  assailed  with  the  utmost  virulence 
by  the  opposite  party.  Yet  the  highest  jury 
on  earth,  &e  American  people,  had  pronounced 
the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  electing  him 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  The  gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Webster  not 
only  had  becoi  assailed,  but  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  haa  had  the  temerity  to  at- 
tack that  most  beantiftd  of  letters  which  the 
patriotic  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox.  Now  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  admit  that  it  was  a  beautiM 
piece  of  composition,  and  he  knew  of  but  one 
that  would  compare  with  it,  and  that  was  the 
proclamation  of  General  Hull,  just  before  sur- 
lend^ring  the  Northwestern  army  to  the 
BritBh." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  had  a  fashion  of 
extolling  his  intellect  when  his  acts  were  in 
question ;  and  on  no  occasion  was  that  fashion 
more  largely  indulged  in  than  on  the  present 
one.  His  letter,  superscribed  to  Mr.  Fox — 
brought  out  for  home  consumption  forty  days 
alter  the  satis&ctoiy  answer  had  been  given — 
was  exalted  to  the  skies  for  the  harmony  of  its 
periods,  the  beauty  of  its  composition,  the  co- 
gency of  its  reasons !  without  regarding  the  na- 
tkmal  honor  and  interest  which  it  let  down  into 
the  mud  and  mire;  and  without  considering 
that  the  British  imperious  demand  required  in 
the  answer  to  it,  nerve  as  well  as  head — and 
nerve  most.  It  was  a  case  for  an  iron  will, 
more  than  for  a  shining  intellect :  and  iron  will 
was  not  the  strong  side  of  Mr.  Webster's  char- 
acter. His  intellect  was  great — his  will  small. 
His  pursuits  were  civil  and  intellectuiJ ;  and  he 
was  not  the  man,  with  a  goose  quill  in  his  hand, 
to  stand  up  against  the  British  empire  in  arms. 
Throughout  the  debate,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  answer  to  Mr.  Fox  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Webster's  friends,  as  his  own;  and,  no 
doubt,  justly— his  supremacy  as  a  jurist  bemg 
■o  lAi^y  deferred  to. 

The  debate  in  the  House  was  on  the  adoption 
of  aresoluUon  offered  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Floyd, 


of  New  York,  calling  on  the  President  for  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  steps  taken  to  aid 
the  liberation  of  McLeod ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
resolution  was  significant  of  the  tamper  of  the 
House — a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  with- 
out a  direct  vote.  It  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  70.  The  nays, 
being  those  who  were  for  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry, were: 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Gharle^  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd. 
Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Charles  Brown.  Edmuna 
Burke,  Reuben  Chapman,  James  G.  Clinton, 
Walter  Coles.  Edward  Cross,  John  R.  J.  Daniel, 
Ricbfurd  B.  Davis,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan, 
Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles 
A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fomance,  James  Gerry,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Goo<k,  Samuel  Gordon,  Willuun  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Ha^,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  George  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  J.  figersolL  Wil- 
liam Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keim,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McRay^  John  McKeon, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  Alfr^df  Marshall  John 
Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  William 
Medill,  John  liiiller^ Christopher  Morgan,  Peter 
Newhard^William  Parmenter,  Samuel  Patrid^ 
William  W".  Payne,  Arnold  Plumer,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Lewis  Biggs.  Tristram  Shaw,  John  Sny- 
der, Lewis  Steenroo,  George  Sweeny,  Thomas  A. 
Tomlinson,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Van  Buren, 
Aaron  Ward,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  West- 
brook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise^ 
Fernando  Wood. 

The  same  subject  was  largely  debated  in  the 
Senate — among  others  by  Mr.  Benton — some 
extracts  from  whose  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

DESTBUCnON  OF  THE  OABOLINE:  ABBEST  AND 
TBIAt  OF  MoLEOD:  MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECH: 
EXTBAGTS. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  history  of  our  country 
contained  a  warning  lesson  to  gentlemen  who 
take  the  side  of  a  foreign  country  against  their 
own :  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  seized  among  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  1818,  and  hung  as  outlaws  and  pirates  by  the 
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orders  of  General  Jackson.  The  news  ci  that 
execution  was  heard  with  joj  bj  the  American 
people,  who  considered  these  Englishmen  as  a 
thoasand  times  more  culpable  than  the  wretched 
sayages  whom  they  stimulated  to  the  murder  ci 
women  and  children — men  who  had  abandoned 
their  own  country,  and  the  white  race  to  which 
they  belonged,  to  join  sayages  against  a  country 
with  which  their  own  government  was  at  peace. 
The  country  heard  the  news  of  the  execution 
with  joy:  they  approved  the  act  of  General 
Jackson.  Not  so  with  the  politicians — ^the  po- 
liticians of  the  federal  school  especially.  They 
condemned  it;  partisan  presses  attacked  it; 
and  when  Congress  met,  committees  of  each 
House  of  Congress  reported  against  it — loudly 
condemned  it — and  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  speakers.  All  the  phrases  now  heard  in 
claiming  exemption  for  McLeod,  and  bewail- 
ing his  &te,  were  then  heard  in  deploring 
the  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations — inhuman— unworthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century — shocking  to  human- 
ity— ^barbarous — ^uncivilized — subjecting  us  to 
reprisals,  and  even  to  war  firom  England-nlraw- 
ing  upon  us  the  reproaches  of  Christendom,  and 
even  the  wrath  of  Heaven :  such  were  the  holi- 
day phrases  with  which  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress then  resounded.  To  hear  what  was  said, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  British  lion  would 
be  instantly  upon  us.  We  were  taught  to  trem- 
ble for  the  return  news  from  Englnd.  Well !  it 
came!  and  what  was  it?  Not  one  word  from 
the  British  government  against  the  act  of  Jack- 
son !  Not  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  a  minister 
on  the  subject !  Not  a  word  in  Parliament  ex- 
cept the  unsupported  complaint  of  some  solitary 
members— just  enough  to  show,  by  the  indiffeiv 
ence  with  which  it  was  received,  that  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  had  no  condemnation  to 
pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson. 
Their  silence  justified  him  in  England,  while 
committees  and  orators  condemned  him  in  his 
own  country :  and  this  justification  from  abroad, 
in  a  case  where  two  Englishmen  were  actually 
hanged,  should  be  a  warning  to  gentlemen  how 
they  should  commit  themselves  in  a  case  where 
an  Englishman  is  merely  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  "  €k>d  and  the 
country"  if  he  is  as  innocent,  as  he  now  allies, 
and  which  humanity  would  wish  him  to  be. 
General  Jackson  was  ri^t,  and  the  committees 


and  orators  who  condemned  him  were  wrong. 
He  was  right  in  the  law,  and  in  the  appIicatioA 
of  the  law.  He  had  no  musty  volumes  of  na- 
tional law  to  refer  to  in  the  swamps  of  Florida ; 
and  he  needed  none.  He  had  the  law  of  nature, 
and  of  nations,  in  his  heart  He  had  an  Ameri- 
can heart,  and  that  heart  never  led  him  wnn^ 
when  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honor  of 
his  country  were  at  stake.  He  hung  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  were  inciting  savages  to  the  mur- 
der of  our  women  and  children :  and  the  policy 
of  the  measure  has  become  no  less  apparent  than 
its  legality  was  clear.  B^ore  that  time  Eng- 
lishmen were  habitually  in  the  camp  -and  wig^ 
wam  of  the  Indians,  stimulating  to  war  upon 
us :  since  that  time  no  Englishman  b%s  been 
heard  of  among  them.  The  example  was  im- 
pressive— its  efiEect  salutary — its  lesson  per- 
manent It  has  given  us  twenty-five  years  of 
exemption  firom  British  interference  in  our 
Indian  relations ;  and  if  the  ft««aj»aing  of  the 
Caroline  shall  be  hung  np  in  Uke  wMfcrm^r  it  will 
give  us  exemption  firom  future  British  outrage 
along  the  extended  line  which  divides  the  Union 
from  the  British  Canadian  provinces. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  senators  of  eminent 
ability  consulting  bo<^  to  find  passages  to 
justify  an  outrage  upon  their  own  conntiy. 
Better  far  throw  away  the  hooks,  and  go  l^  the 
heart.  Then,  at  least^  with  American  hearts, 
they  would  always  have  the  consolation  of  being 
on  their  country's  side.  Better  even  to  take  the 
rule  of  the  illustrious  commodore  whose  actions 
have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  American 
name  (Decatur),  and  go  for  their  country,  right 
or  wrong.  Then  they  would  always  have  their 
own  hearts  on  their  side.  Besides,  there  is  no 
book  which  fits  our  case — none  which  was 
written  for  the  duplicate  form  of  government 
which  we  possess.  We  have  State  govranments 
as  well  as  a  general  -  government ;  and  those 
governments  have  their  rights,  and  are  sovereign 
within  their  limits.  The  protection  of  the  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  of  their  dtisens,  is  among 
these  rights :  the  punishment  of  murder,  arson, 
and  burglaiy,  are  amcmg  Haese  rights.  If  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  written  in 
the  books,  to  recognice  these  rights,  it  woold 
be  necessary  for  ns  to  do  an  act  which  would 
cause  a  new  line  to  be  written  in  these  books. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  law  of  nations  as 
it  now  stands,  is  sufficient  for  ns.    It  has  been 
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iMd  firom  Yattel  bj  seyoral  Bentttora ;  and  is 
eoDcfaum  in  our  &Tor.  What  is  it?  Why, 
that  if  the  citiiens  of  one  country  commit  an 
outrage  upon  another,  you  most  i^ply  to  their 
•ofwngn  for  redress :  but  if  the  wrong-doer 
into  your  country,  you  may  seise  and 
1  him.  This  is  the  law  of  nations,  and  it 
fits  our  case ;  and  we  hare  followed  it  The 
United  States,  as  charged  with  our  foreign  re- 
hUioDs,  haye  made  the  demand  for  redress  upon 
Great  Britain:  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 
wronged  local  authority,  has  seised  the  wrong- 
doer, when  he  came  upon  her  territory ;  and  is 
giring  him  what  he  did  not  gire  her  dtisens — a 
trial  for  his  life :  and  this  she  has  aright  to  do: 
and  if  the  federal  government  attempts  to  giye 
iq»  that  man,  she  shrinks  from  the  defence  of 
r^t,  Tiolates  the  kw  of  nations,  and  inyades 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York. 

This  brii^  us  to  the  case  before  us.  What 
is  it?  The  feots  of  the  transaction  are  all 
sftemd  out  in  official  documents,  and  sustained 
npon  dear  and  undeniable  testimony.  Some 
Canadian  insmgents  are  on  an  island,  near  the 
Canada  share,  entrenching  themselres,  and  re- 
ceiring  aid  in  men  and  arms  from  the  American 
side.  An  American  ferry-boat,  the  Steamer 
Carc^iae,  carries  that  aid.  She  is  seen  in  the 
btdt — seen  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Britiiih  forces,  as  he  stands  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  lookmg  CO.  He  sees  her  there  hite  in  the 
ereniBg— saw  her  cast  anchor  near  the  island— 
and  cieteraunes  to  destroy  her  there.  Fire  boats 
are  fitted  out  m  the  dark  to  go  and  do  the  work ; 
and  if  they  had  done  it  there,  not  a  word  would 
hare  been  said ;  for  it  was  a  British  island,  and 
Ae  was  there  upon  an  unlawfbl  business — ^vio- 
lating the  laws  of  neutrality,  disobeying  the 
laws  of  her  own  country,  disregarding  the  proo- 
lamatkm  of  the  President;  and  doing  an  act 
whidi  might  bring  her  own  country  into  trouble. 
If  dM  had  been  found  there  and  destn^yed,  not 
a  word  woukl  have  been  sdd :  but  she  was  not 
found  there,  and  the  captain  of  the  boats,  of  his 
own  head,  contrary  to  the  order  whidi  he  hacl 
recei^^  and  which  dh-ected  him  to  the  British 
island,  and  contrary  to  the  letter  written  by  his 
commanding  officer  on  that  very  day,  abjuring 
all  right  and  all  intent  to  make  a  decent  upon 
our  coast,  because  it  was  ours:  this  captain, 
his  name  Drew,  and  an  officer  in  the  British 
naty,  withcmt  the  knowledge  of  his  commander, 


determines  to  cross  the  line — ^to  steal  across  the 
river  m  the  night— oars  muffled — aU  noises  si- 
lenced— creep  upon  the  unsuspecting  vessel,  an- 
chored at  the  shore,  deeping  under  the  flag,  and 
shdtered  by  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  the 
law  of  nations :  and  stealthily  get  on  board. 
They  run  to  the  berths— cut,  std>,  slash,  and 
shoot,  dl  that  they  see — ^pursue  the  flying — 
kill  one  man  on  the  shore — no  distinction  of 
persons— and  no  quarter  the  word.  Severdare 
killed  in  the  boat :  none  escape  but  those  whom 
darkness  and  conftision  fevered.  Victorious  in 
an  attack  upon  men  asleep,  the  conquerors  draw 
the  vessel  into  the  middle  of  the  river— it  was 
just  ihoiYe  the  fells— set  her  on  fire ;  and,  with 
all  her  contents— the  dead  and  the  dying,  the 
living  and  the  wounded — send  her,  luminous  in 
flames,  over  the  frightfiil  cataract  of  Niagara. 
One  man  akme  had  been  spared,  and  he  as  a 
British  Butject,  to  be  taken  home  for  punish- 
ment These  are  fects.  What  do  they  amount 
to  in  law — that  of  nations,  and  that  of  New 
York,  where  the  deed  was  done  ?  First,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  in  invading  the  soil 
of  the  United  States — in  attacking  a  vessel  (even 
if  it  had  been  a  belligerent),  in  a  neutrd  port — 
in  attacking  persons  on  neutrd  territory — in 
impressing  and  carrying  <^  a  man  from  our  ter- 
ritory: then  each  of  these  acts  was  a  crime 
against  the  munidpd  laws  of  New  York.  Mo- 
Leod,  one  of  the  actors  in  that  cowardly  assas- 
sination, and  conflagration,  guilty  upon  his  own 
boasting,  and  caught  upon  the  scene  of  his  out- 
rage, now  in  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  while  no  indemnity  is  offered  for  the 
outrage  itself:  this  perpetrator  we  are  required, 
and  that  under  a  threat,  to  release  from  the 
hands  of  a  State,  which  has  the  legd  right  to 
try  him.  All  this  was  years  before — ^near  four 
years  before— December,  1837.  The  news  flew 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  fired  the  bosoms 
of  the  border  inhabitants,  upon  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  Retdiation  was  in  every  heart, 
threats  in  every  mouth,  preparation  open — war 
imminent.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then  Preddent 
To  repress  the  popular  risings,  proclamati<ms 
were  issued :  to  prevent  acts  of  retdiation, 
troops  were  stationed  dong  the  line,  and  armed 
steamers  floated  the  river  and  the  lakes:  to 
punish  any  violation  of  order,  instructions  were 
issued  to  the  district  attorneys,  and  marshals ; 
and  the  dd  of  the  State  authorities  was  daimed, 
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and  obtained.  To  obtain  redress  for  the  ontrage 
to  our  citizens,  and  the  insults  to  our  national 
character,  immediate  application  was  made  to 
the  British  goyemment  That  goyemment  de- 
layed its  answer  to  our  just  demand — ayoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act-— excused  and 
justified,  without  asgnming  it^  either  in  words, 
or  indirectly,  by  rewarding  the  actors,  or  even 
giving  pensions  to  those  wounded  in  the  attack : 
for  there  were  several  of  them  in  the  dark  and 
dastardly  attack.  Diplomacy  was  still  drawing 
out  its  lengthened  thread — ^procrastination  the 
game,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  the  hope — 
when  McLeod,  the  boaster  in  Canada  of  his 
active  share  in  this  triple  crime  of  murder,  ar- 
son, and  robbery,  against  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  violated  neutrality  against  the  United 
States,  crosses  over  to  the  United  States,  exhibits 
hinoself  on  the  very  spot  of  his  exploits,  and  in 
the  sight  of  those  who  had  often  heard  of  his 
boasts.  Justice  then  took  hold  of  him.  He  was 
arrested  on  an  indictment  found  against  him, 
immediately  after  the  act ;  and  he  was  also  sued 
by  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  A  trial,  of  course, 
in  each  case,  was  to  take  place  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  whose  laws  had  been  violated.  Yatt^ 
prescribed  that.  The  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Her  business  was  with  his  sove- 
reign. To  the  State  it  belon|^  to  punish  the 
violation  of  her  own  laws,  the  perpetrator  hav- 
ing been  caught  within  her  jurisdiction :  to  the 
owner  of  the  boat  it  belonged  to  sue  for  dama- 
ges; and  neither  the  United  States,  nor  the 
State  of  New  York,  had  any  right  to  defeat  his 
action,  by  releasing  the  defendant.  It  was  a 
transitory  action,  and  would  lay  any  where 
where  the  defendant  was  caught.  McLeod  went 
to  jail  in  both  cases — ^the  indictment,  and  the 
dyil  suit;  and  would  seem  to  have  courted 
that  &te  by  coming  over  to  defy  it.  The  news 
of  these  proceedings  fly  to  the  British  minister 
in  this  city  (Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox) :  that  mmister 
addresses  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Forsyth),  demanding  the  release  of  McLeod: 
the  Secretary  answered,  by  the  direction  of 
President  Yan  Buren,  that  this  man,  being 
charged  with  criminal  offences  against  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  sued  in  a  civil  action  by  one 
of  her  citizens,  the  general  government  had  no 
right  to  release  him :  and  would  not  undertake 
to  do  BO.  This  answer  was  read  in  Una  chamber 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January  last  when 


the  Senate  was  composed  very  nearly  as  it  is 
now — ^nearly  all  the  same  members — ^when  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Webster),  and 
the  present  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
were  both  present :  and  we  all  know  in  what 
manner  that  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  vras  re- 
ceived. It  received  the  unanimous  approbi^ 
tion  of  this  diamber !  Mr.  B.  repeated  the  ex- 
pression— unanimous  approbation  !  and  said  he 
would  pause  for  correction  if  he  was  mistaken. 
(He  paused.  Several  senators  said,  yes !  yes ! 
No  one  said  the  contrary.)  Mr.  B.  continued : 
I  remember  that  letter  well,  and  the  feeling 
of  unanimous  approbation  which  pervaded  the 
chamber  when  it  was  read.  Every  senator  that 
spoke,  expressed  his  approbation.  No  one  sig- 
mfied  dissent :  and  the  feeling  was  then  univer- 
sal that  the  proper  answer  had  been  given  by 
the  American  government — the  answer  which 
the  law  of  nations,  our  duplicate  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  dignity  of  the  Union,  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  ri^ts  of  the  owner 
of  the  destroyed  vessel — all  required  to  be  given. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  recollection,  I  repeat  the 
request:  let  me  be  set  right  now.  (Several 
voices  exclaimed,  ^  right !  right ! "  No  one  said 
the  contrary.)  Mr.  B.  resumed :  a  great  point 
— one  vital  to  the  case  as  it  concerns  our  action, 
and  conclusive  in  this  debate,  is  now  established. 
It  is  established,  that  in  the  month  of  January 
last,  when  the  answer  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary was  read  in  this  diamber,  we  were  aU  oi 
opifuon  that  he  had  given  the  correct  and  proper 
answer :  and  among  the  senators  then  present 
were  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  who  has 
undertaken  to  get  McLeod  out  of  the  clutebea 
of  the  law  in  New  York ;  and  also  the  present 
attorney-general,  who  has  gone  to  New  York 
upon  that  errand.  This  is  enough.  Those  gen- 
tlemen heard  the  case  then,  and  uttered  no  dis- 
sent The  Senate  was  then  unanimous — indudr 
ing  those  who  dissent  now.  How  was  it  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  same  pa- 
pers were  read  at  the  same  time  ?  How  was  it 
there,  in  a  body  of  220,  and  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  tiie  people  1  About  the  same  that 
it  was  in  the  Senate— only  more  formally  ex- 
pressed. The  pi^rs  were  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affairs.  That  committee,,through 
Mr.  Pickens,  its  chairman,  made  an  ample  report, 
fully  sustaining  the  answer  of  the  Americui 
government :  and  of  that  report,  five  thousand 
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extra  0(^1168  were  printed  bj  the  unanimotis  con- 
■ent  of  the  House,  for  distribution  among  the 
people. 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  it  may  then  be 
immnird^  that  the  two  Houses  of  Oongress  ap- 
prored  the  dedsion  of  President  Van  Buren; 
and  aooording  to  that  decision,  McLeod  was 
neither  to  be  giren  up,  nor  the  course  of  justice 
in  New  York  interfered  with  by  the  fisderal  goy- 
enment.  Mr.  Fox  receiTed  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Forsyth — transmitted  it  to  his  goyemment — 
and  receiTed  from  that  government  precise  in- 
itnictions  to  avow  and  assume  the  attack  on 
tiie  Caroline  as  a  national  act— to  make  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  the  release  of  McLeod — to 
threaten  us  with  serious  consequences  in  the 
ereiit  of  relbsal ;  and,  as  the  London  newspa- 
pers said,  to  demand  his  passports  and  leaye 
the  country  if  his  demand  was  not  immediately 
complied  with.  It  was  on  the  eyening  of  the 
4th  day  of  March— the  day  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  President,  so  nicely  had  the  British 
ministry  calculated  the  time— that  the  news  of 
theee  instraetions  arrived  in*this  dty;  and 
along  with  that  news  came  the  war-threats, 
and  the  war  speeches  of  the  press  and  public 
men  of  Great  Britain — ^the  threat  of  many  pa- 
pers to  send  admirals  and  war-steamers  to  bat- 
ter down  our  cities ;  and  the  diabolical  speech 
of  a  peer  <d  the  realm  (Lord  Mountcashel)  to 
excite  our  three  millions  of  slaves  to  insurrec- 
tion— to  raise  all  the  Lidian  tribes  against  us — 
mad  to  destroy  our  finances  by  bursting  the  pa- 
per bubbles  on  which  they  floated.  Yes!  it 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March 
that  these  instructions — these  threats— these 
war  annunciations— all  arrived  together  in  this 
cHy.  The  new  President  (General  Harrison) 
had  jost  been  inaugurated:  his  cabinet  had  just 
been  indicated :  the  men  who  were  to  compose 
the  presidential  council  were  fully  known :  and 
I  undertook  at  once  to  tell  what  would  be  done. 
I  said  to  several — some  now  in  this  dty  if  not 
mthisdiamber:  McLeod  will  be  given  up— not 
&eet]y,  but  indirectly.  Underhanded  springs 
will  be  set  in  motion  to  release  him,  and  a  let- 
ter will  afterwards  be  cooked  up  to  show  to 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  to  justify  what 
had  been  done.  This  is  what  I  said.  Persons 
are  now  in  this  city  to  whom  I  said  it  And 
now  let  us  resume  the  succession  of  events,  and 
see  what  was  done  by  this  new  admioistration 


which  had  just  been  inducted  into  office  in  the 
midst  of  triumphal  processions — ^under  the  fire 
of  cannon — ^the  beating  of  drums — the  display 
of  flags ;  and  all  the  glorious  pomp  and  drcum- 
stanoe  of  war.  Let  us  see  what  they  did.  On 
the  12th  of  March — the  new  administration 
haying  been  allowed  a  week  to  organize — ^Mr. 
Fox  addresses  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal  demand, 
in  the  name  of  his  government  £>r  the  release 
of  McLeod,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

^  The  grounds  upon  which  the  British  goy- 
emment made  this  demand  upon  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  are  these :  &t  the 
transaction  on  account  of  whidi  Mr.  McLeod 
has  been  arrested,  and  is  to  be  put  upon  his 
trial,  was  a  transaction  of  a  public  character, 
planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  empow- 
ered by  her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  to 
take  any  steps,  and  to  do  any  acts  which  mig^t 
be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  her  Majes^'s 
territories,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects ;  and  that,  consequently^  those 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  engaged  m  that 
transaction  were  performing  an  act  of  public 
duty^  ibr  which  they  cannot  be  made  personally 
and  mdividually  answerable  to  the  laws  and  tn- 
bunals  of  any  roreign  country." 

And  after  enforcing  this  demand,  by  argu- 
ment, contesting  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, and  suggesting  the  innocence  of  McLeod, 
the  letter  proceeds  to  say : 

'^  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment formally  demands,  upon  tiie  grounds 
already  stated,  the  immecUate  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 
nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
firom  a  rejection  of  this  demand." 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Webster  bears  date  on  the 
12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  vrill  be 
considered  as  having  been  delivered  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  which 
was  Monday,  Mr.  Webster  delivers  to  the  At- 
tom^-general  of  the  United  States,  a  set  of  in- 
structions, and  delivers  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  yields  to  the  demand  of 
this  Minister,  and  despatches  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral to  New  York,  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner.  The  instructions,  among  other  things, 
say: 

*'  You  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  arrest  the  prooeedinff  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
U  this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the 
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ooorts  of  the  United  States,  I  am  directed  to 
say  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Fox's  last  communication,  would  have  imme- 
diately directed  a  nolle  prosequi  to  be  entered. 
Whether  in  this  case  the  Govemor  of  New 
York  have  that  power,  or,  if  he  have,  whether 
he  would  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  are 
points  upon  which  we  are  not  informed.    It  is 
understood  that  Mclieod  is  holden  also  on  civil 
process,  sued  out  against  him  by  the  owner  of 
the  Caroline.    We  suppose  it  very  clear  that 
the  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with 
such  process ;  and,  indeed,  if  such  process  were 
pending  in  the  courts  of  tne  United  States,  the 
President  could  not  arrest  it.     In  such,  and 
many  analogous  cases,  the  party  prosecuted  and 
8ue<i,  must  avail  himself  of  his  exemption  or  de- 
fence, by  judicial  proceedings,  either  in  the 
court  into  which  he  is  called,  or  in  some  other 
court     But  whether  the  process  be  criminal 
or  civil,  the  fact  of  having  acted  under  public 
authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  law- 
fol  superiors,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valid  de- 
fence; otherwise,  individuals  would  be  holden 
responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts 
of  government,  and  even  from  the  operations  of 
public  war.    You  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
of  New  York,  and  the  Attorney-general  of  that 
State.    You  will  carry  with  you  also  authentic 
evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  as 
an  act  of  public  force,  dond  by  national  author- 
ity.   The  President  is  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  the  trial  from  the  scene 
of  the  principal  excitement  to  some  other  and 
distant  county.    You  will  take  care  that  this 
be  si^gested  to  the  prisoner's  counsel.    The 
Presic^t  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  has  already  directed  that  the 
trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State.     Having  consulted  with  the  Govemor 
you  will  proceed  to  Lockport,  or  wherever  else 
the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  pris- 
oner's counsel  with  the  evidence  of  which  you 
will  be  in  possession  material  to  his  defence. 
You  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent 
oounseL  if  such  be  not  already  retained,  and. 
althougn  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
yoursm,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him, 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  may  conduct  his  de- 
fence, that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  government 
that)  in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the 
court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried,  proper  steps 
be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause, 
by  writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.    The  President  hopes  that  you 
will  use  such  despatch  as  to  make  your  arrival 
at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes 
on ;  and  he  trusts  you  will  keep  him  informed 
of  whatever  occurs  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
eoioe  through  this  Department" 

A  copy  of  these  instructions,  as  I  have  said, 


was  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox  at  the  time  they 
were  written.  At  the  same  moment  they  w€ie 
delivered  to  the  new  Attorney-general  [Mr. 
Crittenden],  who,  thus  equipped  with  writ- 
ten directions  for  his  guide,  and  accompanied  by 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  United  States  ir- 
my  [Mi^or-general  Scott],  immediately  pro- 
ceeded on  the  business  of  his  missum  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  the  place  of  the  im- 
pending trial,  at  Lodcport  About  forty  days 
thereafter,  namely,  on  the  24th  day  of  April, 
Mr.  Webster  rejdies  to  Mr.  Fox's  letter  of  the 
12th  of  March;  elaborately  reviews  the  ose 
of  McLeod— justifies  the  instnictians— absolves 
the  subject — and  demands  nothing  from  the 
sovereign  who  had  assumed  his  offence.  Thoa, 
what  I  had  said  on  the  evening  of  the  4tli  of 
March  had  come  to  pass.  Underhand  springs 
had  been  set  in  motion  to  release  the  min;  t 
letter  was  afterwards  oocdced  up  to  justify  tiie 
act  This,  sir,  is  the  narrative  of  the  ctse— the 
history  of  it  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  noir 
stands ;  and  upon  this  case  I  propose  to  make 
some  remarks,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  l^;ality  and  the  propriety  of  the 
mission  in  which  our  Attorney-general  was  em- 
ployed. I  mean  this  as  a  preliminary  inqaiiy, 
unconnected  with  the  general  question,  and 
solely  relating  to  the  sending  of  our  Attorney- 
general  into  any  State  to  interfere  in  any  bofli- 
ness  in  its  courts.  I  believe  tills  mission  of  Ifr* 
Crittenden  to  New  York  was  illegal  and  im- 
proper— a  violation  of  our  own  statutes^  and 
will  test  it  by  referring  to  the  law  under  which 
the  office  of  Attorney-general  was  created,  and 
the  duties  of  the  officer  defined.  That  law  was 
passed  in  1789,  and  is  in  these  words : 

'^  And  there  shall  also  be  appointed  a  meet 
person,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  Attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
sworn,  or  affirmed,  to  a  fiuthful  execution  of  his 
office ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  and 
conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  concerned,  and  to 
give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of 
law,  when  required  by  the  Presia<ait  of  the 
United  States,  or  when  requested  by  any  of  the 
heads  of  the  Departments,  touching  any  mattere 
that  may  concern  their  departments  j  and  shall 
receive  such  compeiisation  fbr  his  serriooe  as 
shall  be  by  law  provided." 

Here,  said  Mr.  B.,  are  the  duties  of  the  At- 
1  tomey  general.      He  is  subject  to  no  orders 
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wlifttever  from  the  Secretarj  of  State.  That 
Secretary  has  nothing  to  do  with  hhn  except  to 
request  lus  legal  adyioe  on  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns his  department  Advice  on  a  question 
of  municipal  law  was  doubtless  what  was  in- 
tended; bat  no  advice  of  any  kind  seems  to 
have  been  asked  of  the  Attorney-general.  He 
seems  to  have  been  treated  as  the  official  sub- 
ordinate  of  the  Secretary— as  his  clerk  or  mes- 
senger— and  sent  off  with  ^  instructional^  which 
he  was  to  read  and  to  execute.  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  illegal  assumption  of  authority  over 
the  Attorney-general,  an  assumption  which  the 
statute  does  not  recognize.  In  the  next  place, 
this  officer  is  sent  into  a  State  court  to  assist  at 
the  defence  of  a  person  on  trial  in  that  court  for 
a  TioUtion  of  the  State  laws,  and  is  directed  to 
employ  eminent  and  skilM  counsel  for  him — 
to  furnish  him  with  evidence — to  suggest  a 
diange  of  venue — and  to  take  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Suiveme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner  be  overruled  by  the 
State  court  If  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
bf  this  writ  of  error— a  novel  application  of  the 
writ,  it  must  be  admitted — then  the  Attorney- 
general  is  to  appear  in  this  court  for  the  pris- 
oner, not  to  prosecute  him  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  dismiss  the  writ  Now, 
it  is  very  dear  that  all  this  is  foreign  to  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney-general — foreign  to  his 
office— disrespectful  and  injurious  to  the  State 
of  New  York — incompatible  with  her  judicial 
independence— and  tending  to  bring  the  general 
government  and  the  State  government  into  col- 
lision. McLeod,  a  foreigner,  is  under  prosecu- 
tion in  a  State  court  tfx  the  murder  of  its  dti- 
aens ;  the  importance  of  the  case  has  induced 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  as  he  has  officially 
infenned  its  legislature,  to  direct  the  Attor- 
ney-general of  the  State  to  repair  to  the  spot, 
and  to  prosecute  the  prisoner  in  person ;  and 
here  is  the  Attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  same  place  to  defend  the 
same  person  against  the  Attorney-general  of 
the  State.  The  admonition  to  Mr.  Crittenden, 
that  he  was  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel  him- 
■d^  was  an  admission  that  he  ought  not  so  to 
act— that  all  he  was  doing  was  illegal  and  im- 
proper— and  that  he  should  not  carry  the  im- 
propriety so  far  as  to  make  it  public  by  making 
a  speech.  He  was  to  oppose  the  State  without 
pobtidy  appearing  to  do  so ;  and,  as  for  his  du- 


ty in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  to  violate  that  outright,  by  acting  for 
the  accused,  instead  of  prosecuting  for  the 
United  States !  From  all  this,  I  hold  it  to  be 
dear,  that  our  Attorney-general  has  been  ille- 
gally and  improperly  employed  in  this  business; 
that  all  that  he  has  done,  and  all  the  expense 
that  he  has  incurred,  and  the  fee  he  may  have 
promised,  are  not  only  without  law  but  against 
law ;  and  that  the  rights  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  not  only  been  invaded  and  infringed 
in  this  interference  in  a  criminal  trial,  but  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
Caroline,  who  have  brought  a  civil  action 
against  McLeod  for  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  have  been  also  gratuitously 
assailed  in  that  part  of  the  Secretary's  instruc- 
tions in  which  he  declares  that  such  dvil  suit 
cannot  be  maintained.  I  consider  the  mission 
as  illegal  in  itself  and  involving  a  triple  iUegal- 
itjyjiraty  as  it  concerns  the  Attorney-general 
himself  who  was  sent  to  a  place  where  he  ha<ll 
no  right  to  go ;  nea^,  as  it  concerns  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  interfering  with  her  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  and,  thirdlyy  as  it  concerns 
the  owners  of  the  Caroline,  who  have  sued 
McLeod  for  damages,  and  whose  suit  is  de- 
dared  to  be  unmaintainable. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President^  to  the  main  in- 
quiry in  this  case,  the  correctness  and  propriety 
of  the  answer  given  by  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  its  compatibility  with  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  future  welfere  <^  this  re- 
public. 

I  look  upon  the  ^^  instructions "  which  were 
giv^i  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  being  the  answer  to 
that  Minister ;  and  I  deem  the  letter  entitled 
an  answer,  and  dated  forty  days  afterwards,  as 
being  a  mere  afterpiece — an  article  for  home 
consumption — a  speech  for  Buncombe,  as  we 
say  of  our  addresses  to  our  constituents — a 
pleading  intended  for  us,  and  not  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  wholly  designed  to  excuse  and  defend 
the  real  answer  so  long  before,  and  so  promptly 
given.  I  will  give  some  attention  to  this,  so 
called,  letter,  before  I  quit  the  case ;  but  for  the 
present  my  business  is  with  the  ^  instrttctions^ 
a  copy  of  which  being  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox, 
was  Uie  answer  to  his  demand;  and  as  sudi 
was  transmitted  to  the  British  government,  and 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  being  en- 
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imij  satis&ctory.  This  quotation  took  place 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  several  days  before  the, 
60  called,  letter  of  the  24th  of  April  could  pos- 
sibly have  reached  London.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume, 
referred  to  these  instructions  as  being  satis- 
factory, and  silenced  all  further  inquiry  about 
the  affair,  by  showing  that  they  had  all  they 
wanted. 

I  hold  these  instructions  to  have  been  erro- 
neous, in  point  of  national  law,  derogatory  to  us 
in  point  of  national  character,  and  tending  to 
the  future  degradation  and  injury  of  this  re- 
public 

That  the  Secretary  has  mistaken  the  law  of 
the  case  in  consenting  to  the  release  of  McLeod 
is  persuasiYely  shown  by  referring  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  January 
last.  Their  opinions  were  then  unanimous  in 
fiiYor  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  answer^  and  that  an- 
swer was  a  peremptory  refusal  either  to  admit 
that  McLeod  ought  to  be  released,  or  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf  with  the  courts  of  New  York. 
The  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  for  making  the  demand,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  subsequently  given 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  only  diffe]> 
ence  in  the  two  demands  was  in  the  formality 
of  the  latter,  being  under  instructions  fix>m  his 
government,  and  in  the  threat  which  it  con- 
tained. In  other  respects  the  two  demands 
were  the  same ;  so  that,  at  the  outset  of  this  in- 
quiry, we  have  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  body  of 
their  friends  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
plead  against  themselves.  Then  we  produce 
against  our  Secretary  the  law  of  nations,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel.    He  says : 

'*  However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best 
r^ulated  State,  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  ab- 
souite  sovereign  to  model  at  his  pleasure  all  the 
actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  confine  them  on 
every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the 
sovereign  every  &ult  committed  by  the  dtizens. 
We  ought  not,  then,  to  sav,  in  general,  that  we 
have  received  an  injury  urom  a  nation,  because 
we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
But  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  ratifies 
the  act  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  pub- 
lic concern,  and  the  ix^jured  party  is  then  to 
consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of  the  in- 
jury, of  which  the  citizen  was,  perhaps,  only 
the  instrument    If  the  offended  State  has  in 


her  power  the  individual  who  has  done  the  ttt- 
jury,  she  may^  without  scruple^  bring  him  to 
justice,  ami  punish  him.  If  he  has  escxped, 
and  returned  to  his  own  coimtry,  she  ought  to 
apply  to  his  sovereign  to  have  justice  done  in 
th^case." 

This  IS  the  case  before  us.  The  malefactor  is 
taken,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  justice.  His  im- 
puted crime  is  murder,  arson,  and  robbery. 
His  government,  by  assuming  his  crime,  cannot 
absolve  his  guilt,  nor  defeat  our  right  to  try  and 
punish  him  according  to  law.  The  assumptioiii 
of  his  act  only  adds  to  the  number  of  the  cul- 
pable, and  gives  us  an  additx>nal  offender  to 
deal  with  them,  if  we  choose.  We  may  proceed 
against  one  or  both ;  but  to  give  up  the  indi- 
vidual when  we  have  him,  without  redress  from 
the  nation,  which  justifies  him,  is  to  throw 
away  the  advantage  which  chance  or  fortune 
has  p^t  into  our  hands,  and  to  make  a  virtoal, 
if  not  actual  surrender,  of  all  claim  to  redress 
whatsoever. 

The  law  of  nations  is  clear,  and  the  law  of  the 
patriot  heart  is  equally  clear.  The  case  needs 
no  book,  no  more  than  the  hanging  of  Arbut&- 
not  and  Ambrister  required  the  justification  of 
books  when  Ckneral  Jackson  was  in  the  hom- 
mocks  and  marshes  of  Florida.  A  band  of  for- 
eign volunteers,  without  knowing  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  but  ready  to  follow  their  file 
leader  to  the  devil,  steal  across  a  boundary  river 
in  the  night,  attack  unarmed  people  asleep  upon 
the  soil,  and  under  the  flag  of  their  country ; 
give  no  quarter — ^make  no  prisoners— distin- 
guish not  between  young  and  old — innocent  or 
guilty — kill  all — add  fiie  to  the  sword — soad 
the  vessel  and  its  contents  over  the  faUs  in 
flames — and  run  back  under  cover  of  the  same 
darkness  which  has  concealed  their  i^proach. 
All  this  in  time  of  peace.  And  then  to  call  this 
an  act  of  .war,  for  which  the  perpetrators  are 
not  amenable,  and  for  which  redress  must  be 
had  by  fighting,  or  negotiatmg  with  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  This  is  absurd.  It  is 
futile  and  ridiculous.  Common  sense  condemns 
it  The  heart  condemns  it  Jackson's  exam- 
ple in  Florida  condemns  it ;  and  we  sliould  ren- 
der ourselves  contemptible  if  wc  took  any  such 
weak  and  puerile  course. 

Mr.  Fox  nowhere  says  this  act  was  done  by 
the  sovereign's  command.  He  shows,  in  &ct, 
that  it  was  not  so  done  \  and  we  know  that  it 
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WIS  not  It  was  the  act  (^  yolunteers,  un- 
known to  the  British  goyemment  until  it  was 
over,  and  unassumed  bj  them  for  three  years 
after  it  occurred.  The  act  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, 1837 ;  our  minister,  Mr.  Steyenson,  de- 
manded redress  for  it  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
The  British  goyemment  did  not  then  assume  it^ 
nor  did  they  assume  it  at  all  until  McLeod  was 
cau^t.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  assume 
and  justify,  and  eyidently  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  extricating  McLeod.  The  assumption  is 
yoid.  Goyemments  cannot  assume  the  crimes 
of  indiyiduals.  It  is  only  as  a  military  enter- 
prise that  this  offence  can  be  assumed ;  and  we 
know  this  affair  was  no  such  enterprise,  and  is 
not  eyen  represented  as  such  by  the  British 
minister.  He  calls  it  a '^  ^rafi^oc^ton."  Three 
times  in  one  paragraph  he  calls  it  a  '^  transac- 
turn;"  and  whoeyer  heard  of  a  fight,  or  a  bat- 
tle, being  characterized  as  a  transaction  ?  We 
apply  the  term  to  an  affair  of  business,  but 
neyer  to  a  military  operation.  How  can  we 
haye  a  military  operation  without  war?  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  soyereign  ?  without 
the  forms  and  preliminaries  which  the  laws  of 
nations  exact?  This  was  no  military  enter- 
prise in  form,  or  in  substance.  It  was  no  at- 
tack upon  a  fort,  or  a  ship  of  war,  or  a  body  of 
troops.  It  was  no  attack  of  soldiers  upon  sol- 
diers, but  of  assassins  upon  the  sleeping  and  the 
defenceless.  Our  American  defenders  of  this 
act  go  beyond  the  British  in  exalting  it  into 
a  military  enterprise.  They  take  different 
ground,  and  higher  ground,  than  the  British, 
in  setting  up  that  defence;  and  are  just  as 
wrong  now  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister. 

Incorrect  in  point  of  national  law,  I  hold 
these  instructions  to  haye  been  derogatory  to 
us  in  point  of  national  character,  and  giyen  with 
most  precipitate  haste  when  they  should  not 
haye  been  giyen  at  aU.  They  were  giyen  under 
a  formal,  deliberate,  offidal  threat  fh>m  the 
minister ;  and  a  thousand  unofficial  threats 
from  high  and  respectable  sources.  The  minis- 
ter says: 

«  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  goy- 
emment formally  demaiids^  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  her  Majesty's  goyemment  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 


nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  a  rejection  of  this  demand." 

Nothing  could  be  more  precise  and  formal 
than  this  demand — nothing  more  significant 
and  palpable  than  this  menace.  It  is  such  as 
should  haye  preyented  any  answer — such  as 
should  haye  suspended  ^plomatic  intercourse — 
until  it  was  withdrawn.  Instead  of  that,  a 
most  sudden  and  precipitate  answer  is  giyen ; 
and  one  that  grants  all  that  the  British  de- 
manded, and  more  too ;  and  that  without  ask- 
ing any  thing  from  them.  It  is  giyen  with  a 
haste  which  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  regular  deliberation,  cabinet  council,  and 
official  form.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  bears  date 
the  12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  may 
haye  been  deliyered  in  office  hours  of  that  day. 
The  instmction  to  Mr.  Crittenden  was  deliyered 
en  the  15th  of  March,  which  was  Monday,  and 
a  copy  deliyered  to  Mr:  Fox.  This  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  demand  and  the  threat ;  and  thus 
the  answer  was  giyen  in  two  days ;  for  Sunday, 
as  the  lawyers  call  it,  is  dies  non;  that  is  to 
say,  no  day  for  business ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  an  administration  which  seems 
to  be  returning  to  the  church  and  state  times 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  open,  and  the  clerks  at  their 
desks  on  Sunday,  instead  of  being  in  their  pews 
at  church.  The  answer,  then,  ^as  giyen  in  two 
days;  and  this  incontinent  haste  to  comply 
with  a  threat  contrasts  wonderfully  with  the 
delay — the  forty  days'  delay— before  the  letter 
was  written  which  was  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  which,  doubtless,  was  consid- 
ered as  written  in  good  time,  if  written  in  time 
to  be  shown  to  Congress  at  this  extra  session. 

Sir,  I  hold  it  to  haye  been  derogatory  to  our 
national  character  to  haye  giyen  any  answer  at 
all,  much  less  the  one  that  was  giyen,  while  a 
threat  was  hanging  oyer  our  heads.  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  yielding  to  demands  under  such 
circumstances?  Certainly  degradation — na- 
tional degradation — and  an  encouragement  to 
Great  Britain  to  continue  her  aggressiye  course 
upon  us.  That  nation  is  pressing  us  in  the 
Northeast  and  Northwest ;  she  is  searching  our 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  she  giyes  liberty 
to  our  slayes  wrecked  on  her  islands  in  their 
transit  from  one  of  our  ports  to  another;  she 
nurtures  in  London  the  societies  which  produced 
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the  San  Domingo  insurrection,  and  which  are 
preparing  a  smilar  insurrection  for  us ;  and  she 
is  the  mistress  of  subjects  who  hold  immense 
debts  against  our  States,  and  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  national  guarantee,  or  the  public 
lands,  are  wanted.  She  has  many  points  of  ag- 
gressive contact  upon  us  i  and  what  is  the  efifect 
of  this  tame  submission — ^this  abject  surrender 
of  McLeod,  without  a  word  of  redress  for  the 
affair  of  the  Caroline,  and  under  a  public  threat 
«— what  is  the  effect  of  this  but  to  encourage  her 
to  press  us  and  threaten  us  on  every  other 
point  ?  It  must  increase  her  arrogance,  and  en- 
courage her  encroachments,  and  induce  her  to 
go  on  until  submission  to  further  outrage  be- 
comes impossible,  and  war  results  fix>m  the 
cowardice  which  courage  would  have  prevented. 
On  this  head  the  history  of  many  nations  is  foil 
of  impressive  lessons,  and  none  more  so  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  nation  of  brave 
people ;  but  they  have  sometimes  had  ministers 
who  were  not  brave,  and  whose  timidity  has 
ended  in  involving  their  country  in  all  the 
calamities  of  war,  after  subjecting  it  to  all  the 
disgrace  of  pusillanimous  submission  to  foreign 
insult.  The  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  long,  cowardly  and  corrupt— tyrannical  at 
home  and  cringing  abroad — ^was  a  signal  instance 
{^  this ;  and,  as  a  warning  to  ourselves,  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  English  history  to  show  his 
conduct,  and  the  consequences  of  it.  I  read 
from  Smollett,  and  from  his  account  of  the  Span- 
ish depredations,  and  insults  upon  English  sub- 
jects, which  were  continued  the  whole  term  of 
Walpole's  administration,  and  ended  in  bringing 
on  the  universal  war  which  raged  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa^  and  America^  and  cost  the 
English  people  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
The  historian  says : 

^  The  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained 
of  these  outrages ;  the  nation  was  nred  with  re- 
sentment, and  cried  for  vengeance ;  but  the  mi- 
nister appeared  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous. 
He  Imew  that  a  war  would  involve  him  in  such 
difficulties  as  must  of  necessity  endan^r  his  ad* 
ministration.  The  treasure  which  lie  now  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes  must  in  that  case 
be  expended  in  military  armaments ;  the  wheels 
of  that  machine  on  which  he  had  raised  his  m- 
fluence  would  no  longer  move ;  the  opposition 
would  of  oonseauenoe  gain  ground,  and  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of 
popular  resentment  against  his  person  and  mi- 


nistry. Moved  by  these  oonsiderationB,  he  is- 
dustriously  endeavored  to  avoid  a  rupture^  taid 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dint  of 
memorials  and  negotiations,  in  which  he  betray- 
ed his  own  fears  to  such  a  d^ree  as  animated 
the  Spaniards  to  persist  in  their  depredations, 
and  encouraged  the  court  of  Madnd  to  disregara 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador." 


Such  is  the  picture  of  Walpole's  fi>reign 
policy ;  and  how  close  is  the  copy  we  are  now 
presenting  of  it !  Under  the  scoui^  of  Spanish 
outrage,  he  was  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous; 
and  such  is  the  conduct  of  our  secretaiy  under 
British  outrage.  He  wanted  the  public  treasure 
for  parfy  purposes,  and  neglected  the  public  de- 
fences :  our  ministry  want  the  public  lands  and 
the  public  money  for  douceurs  to  the  States, 
and  leave  the  Union  without  forts  and  ships. 
Walpole  sought  some  sort  of  satisfiiction  by  dint 
of  negotiation;  our  minister  does  the  same.  The 
British  minister  at  Madrid  was  paralyzed  by  the 
timidity  of  the  cabinet  at  home ;  so  is  ours  para- 
lyzed at  London  by  our  submission  to  Mr.  Fox 
here.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  accumulated 
outrage,  coalitions  against  England,  universal 
war,  the  disgrace  of  the  minister,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  man  to  the  highest  place  in  his  coun- 
try, and  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  whom 
Walpole  had  dismissed  from  the  lowest  place  in 
the  British  army — that  of  comet  of  horse — for 
the  political  offence  of  voting  against  him.  The 
elder  William  Pitt — the  dismissed  comet — con- 
ducted with  glory  and  success  the  war  whidi 
the  timidity  of  Walpole  begat;  and,  that  the 
smallest  circumstances  might  not  be  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  the  parallel,  our  prime  mi- 
nister here  has  commenced  his  career  by  issuing 
an  order  for  treating  our  mflitary  and  naval  offi- 
cers as  Pitt  was  treated  by  Walpole,  and  for  the 
same  identical  offence. 

Sir,  I  consider  the  instractions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden as  most  unfortunate  and  deplorable. 
They  have  sunk  the  national  character  in  the 
eyes  of  England  and  of  Europe.  They  have  lost 
us  the  respect  which  we  gained  by  the  late  war, 
and  by  the  glorious  administration  of  Jackson. 
They  bring  us  into  contempt,  and  encourage  the 
haughty  British  to  push  us  to  extremities.  We 
shall  feel  the  effect  of  this  deplorable  diplomacy 
in  our  in^)ending  ccmtroversies  with  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  happy  and  fortunate  it  will  be  for  us 
i^  by  correcting  our  error,  retracing  our  eUip^ 
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neorering  oor  nuuilj  attitude,  disoarding  oar 
&tribiition  schemes^  and  preparmg  for  war,  we 
shall  be  able  thereby  to  preyent  wur,  and  to 
preserve  our  rights. 

I  haye  neyer  believed  our  English  dificnlties 
free  from  danger.  I  have  not  spoken  upon  the 
Northeastern  question;  but  the  senator  fi*om 
Uiat  State  who  sits  on  my  right  (looking  at  sen- 
ator Williams)  knows  my  opinion.  He  knows 
tint  I  have  long  belieyed  that  nothing  could 
save  the  rights  of  Maine  but  the  war  counte- 
nance of  our  government*  Preparation  for  war 
might  prevent  war,  and  save  the  rights  of  the 
State.  This  has  been  my  opinion ;  and  to  that 
point  have  all  my  labors  tended.  I  have  avoided 
speeches;  1  have  opposed  all  distributions  of 
land  and  money ;  I  have  gone  for  ships,  forts 
and  cannon — ^the  ultima  ratio  of  Republics  as 
well  as  kings.  I  go  for  them  now,  and  declare 
it  as  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  our 
rights,  and  to  avoid  eventual  war  with  England, 
18  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  distribution,  and  to 
convert  our  public  lands  and  surplus  revenue, 
when  we  have  it,  into  caanon,  ships  and  forts. 

Hard  pressed  on  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden— prostrate  and  defenceless  there — ^the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  take  refuge  under 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  celebrate  the  harmony 
of  its  periods,  and  the  beauty  of  its  composition. 
I  grant  its  merit  in  these  particulars.  I  admit 
the  beauty  of  the  style,  though  attenuated 
into  gossamer  thinness  and  lilliputian  weakness. 
I  agree  that  the  Secretary  writes  well.  I  admit 
bis  ability  even  to  compose  a  prettier  letter  in 
less  thim  forty  days.  But  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  question  of  rigbt  and  wrong — of 
honor  and  shame — of  war  and  peace — with  a 
foreign  government?  In  a  contest  of  rhetori- 
cians, it  would  indeed  be  important ;  but  in  the 
contests  of  nations  it  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
canoe.  The  statesman  wants  knowledge,  firm- 
ness, patriotism,  and  invincible  adherence  to  the 
rights,  honor,  and  interests  of  his  country. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  statesman ; 
and  tried  by  these  tests,  what  becomes  of  this 
letter,  so  encomiastically  dwelt  upon  here  ?  Its 
knowledge  is  shown  by  a  mistake  of  the  law  of 
nations — its  firmness,  by  yielding  to  a  threat — 
its  patriotism,  by  taking  the  part  of  foreigners 
— ^its  adherence  to  the  honor,  rights  and  interests 
of  our  own  country,  by  surrendering  McLeod 
without  receiving,  or  even  demanding,  one  word 


of  redress  or  apology  for  the  outrage  tq)on  the 
Caroline ! 

The  letter,  besides  its  fatal  concessions,  is  de- 
ficient in  manly  tone — in  American  feeling — in 
nerve — in  force — in  resentment  of  ii^jurious  im- 
putations— ^and  in  enforcement  of  our  just  claims 
to  redress  for  blood  spilt^  territory  invaded,  and 
flag  insulted. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  letter  is  feeble  and  de- 
precatory. It  does  not  repel,  but  begs  oS,  It 
does  not  recriminate,  but  defends.  It  does  not 
resent  insult — not  even  the  audacious  threat — 
which  is  never  once  complained  o^  nor  even 
alluded  to. 

This  letter  is  every  way  an  unfortunate  pro- 
duction. It  does  not  even  show  the  expense 
and  trouble  we  took  to  prevent  our  dtizeiis  from 
crossing  the  line  and  joining  the  Canadian  in- 
surgents. It  does  not  show  the  expense  we 
were  at  in  raising  a  new  regiment  of  infimtry 
expressly  for  that  service  (several  voices  said  yes, 
yes,  it  mentions  that).  Good,  let  it  be  credit- 
ed accordingly.  But  it  does  not  mention  the 
appropriation  of  $650,000  made  at  one  time  for 
that  object ;  it  does  not  mention  the  numerous 
calls  upon  the  militia  authorities  and  the  dvil 
authorities  along  the  line  to  assist  in  restraining 
our  people;  it  does  not  mention  the  arrests  of 
persons,  and  seizures  of  arms,  which  we  made ; 
it  does  not  mention  the  prosecutions  which  we 
instituted ;  it  does  not  show  that  for  two  years 
we  were  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  restrain 
our  people ;  and  that  this  expense  and  trouble 
was  brought  upon  us  by  the  exdtement  produ- 
ced by  the  affair  of  the  Carolme.  The  British 
brought  us  an  immense  expense  by  that  affair, 
for  which  they  render  us  no  thanks,  and  the 
Secretaryfiuls  to^remindthem.  The  letter  does 
not  repel,  with  the  indignant  energy  which  the 
declaration  required,  that  we  had  ^permitted  " 
our  citizens  to  arm  and  join  the  insuigents.  It 
repels  it,  to  be  sure,  but  too  feebly  and  gentiy, 
and  it  omits  altogether  what  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  this  case,  that  the  British  have 
taken  great  vengeance  on  our  people  for  thdr 
rashness  in  joining  this  revolt  Great  numbers 
of  th6m  were  killed  in  action;  many  were 
hanged ;  and  many  were  transported  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  world — to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
under  the  antarctic  drde — ^wh^«  they  pine  out 
a  miseraUe  existence,  fiu*,  fisir,  and  for  ever  re- 
moved from  kmdred,  home  and  friends. 
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The  faults  of  the  letter  are  fundamental  and 
radical — no  beautj  of  composition,  no  tropes 
and  figures,  no  flowen  of  rhetoric— can  balance 
or  gloss  oyer.  The  objectKMia  go  to  its  spirit 
and  substance — to  errors  of  fiict  and  lair — to  its 
tameness  and  timidity — and  to  its  total  omis- 
sion to  demand  redress  fix>m  the  British  goyem- 
ment  for  the  outrages  on  the  Oaroline,  which 
that  government  has  assumed.  She  has  now 
assumed  that  outrage  for  the  first  time — as- 
Biuned  it  after  three  years  of  refusal  to  speak ; 
and  in  the  assumption  <^ers  not  one  word  of 
apology,  or  of  consolation  to  our  wounded  feel- 
ings. She  claps  her  arms  akimbo,  and  avows 
the  offence ;  and  our  Secretary,  in  his  long  and 
beautiful  letter,  finds  no  place  to  insert  a  de- 
mand for  the  assumed  outrage.  He  gives  up 
the  culprit  subject,  and  demands  nothing  fh)m 
the  imperious  sovereign.  He  lets  go  the  ser- 
vant, and  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  master.  This 
is  a  grievous  omission.  It  is  tantamount  to  a 
surrender  of  all  clium  for  any  redress  of  any 
kind.  McLeod,  the  culprit,  is  given  up :  he  is 
given  up  without  conditions.  The  British  gov- 
ernment assume  his  offence — demand  his  release 
— offer  us  no  satisfaction :  and  we  give  him  up, 
and  ask  no  satis&ction.  The  letter  demands 
nothing — literally  nothing :  and  in  that  respect 
again  degrades  us  as  much  as  the  surrender 
upon  a  threat  had  already  degraded  us.  This  is 
a  most  material  point,  and  I  mean  to  make  it 
clear.  I  mean  to  show  that  the  Secretary  in 
giving  up  the  alleged  instrument,  has  demanded 
nothing  from  the  assuming  superiors :  and  this 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  show  bj  reading 
ttom  his  own  letter.  1  have  examined  it  care- 
fhlly,  and  can  find  but  two  places  where  the 
slightest  approach  is  made,  not  even  to  a  demand 
for  redress,  but  to  the  suggestion  of  an  intima- 
tion of  a  wish  on  our  side  ever  to  hear  the  name 
of  the  Caroline  mentioned  again.  These  two 
places  are  on  the  concluding  pages  of  the  letter, 
as  printed  by  our  order.  If  there  are  others, 
let  gentlemen  point  them  out,  and  they  shall 
be  read.  The  two  paragraphs  I  discover,  are 
these: 

"  This  government,  therefore,  not  only  holds 
itself  above  reproach  in  every  thing  respecting 
the  preservation  of  neutrality,  the  observance 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  the 
strictest  conformity,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  but  it  doubts  not  that 


the  world  will  do  it  the  iustice  to  acknowledge 
that  it  has  set  an  examine  not  unfit  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  that,  by  its  steady  legisla- 
tion on  this  most  important  subject,  it  has  done 
something  to  promote  peace  and  good  neighbor- 
hood amone  nations,  and  to  advance  the  dvHiBk 
tionof  mauLind. 

''The  President  instructs  the  undersigned  to 
say,  in  condusion,  that  he  confidently  trusts 
that  this  and  all  other  questions  of  d[ifference 
between  the  two  governments  will  be  treated 
by  both  in  the  full  exercise  d  such  a  spirit  of 
candor,  justice,  and  mutual  respect,  as  shall  give 
assurance  of  the  long  oontinuance  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries." 

This  is  all  I  can  see  that  looks  to  the  possible 
contingency  of  any  future  allusion  to  the  case  of 
the  Caroline.  Certainly  there  could  not  be  a 
more  effectual  abandonment  of  our  daim  to  re- 
dress. The  first  paragraph  goes  no  f\irther  than 
to  ^  trust "  that  the  grounds  may  be  presented 
which  ''justify  " — a  strange  word  in  sudi  a  case 
— ^the  local  authorities  in  attacking  and  destroy- 
ing this  vessel ;  and  the  second  buries  it  all  up 
by  deferring  it  to  the  general  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  other  questions  and  differences  be- 
tween the  two.  countries.  Certainly  this  is  a 
fiurewdl  salutation  to  the  whole  affair.  It  is  the 
valedictory  to  the  Caroline.  It  is  the  parting 
word,  and  is  evidently  so  understood  by  the 
British  ministry.  They  have  taken  no  notioe 
of  this  beautify  letter :  they  have  returned  no 
answer  to  it ;  they  have  not  even  acknowledged 
its  receipt  The  ministry,  the  parliament,  tod 
the  press,  all  acknowledge  themselves  satis- 
fied— satisfied  with  the  answer  which  was  given 
to  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  12th  of  March.  Thej  cease 
to  speak  of  the  afiair ;  and  the  miserable  Caro- 
line— ^plunging  in  fiames  over  the  frightful  cata- 
ract, the  dead  and  the  dying  both  on  board— 48 
treated  as  a  gone-by  procession,  which  has  lost 
its  interest  for  ever.  Mr.  Webster  has  given  it 
up,  by  deferring  it  to  general  settlement ;  and 
in  so  giving  it  up,  has  not  only  abandmied  the 
rights  and  honor  of  his  country,  but  violated  the 
laws  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  Outrages  and 
insults  are  never  deferred  to  a  general  settle- 
ment. They  are  settled  per  se — and  pnnnptly 
and  preliminarily.  All  other  negotiatkms  oease 
until  the  insult  and  outrage  is  settled.  That  is 
the  course  of  Great  Britain  herself  in  tins  case. 
She  assumes  the  arrest  of  McLeod  to  be  an 
offence  to  the  British  crown,  and  drof^nqg  all 
other  questions  of  diflferenoe,  demands  instaat 
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lepantion  for  thmt  offence.  Mr.  Webster  Bhould 
hftve  done  the  same  bj  the  offence  to  his  coun- 
try. It  wns  prior  in  time,  and  should  have  been 
prior  in  settlement — at  all  events  the  two  o£Ba»- 
oes  should  hare  been  settled  together.  Instead 
of  that  he  hastens  to  make  reparation  to  the 
British — does  it  in  person — and  without  wfuting 
even  to  draw  up  a  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox ! 
and  then,  of  his  own  head,  defers  our  complaint 
to  a  general  settlement.  This  is  unheard  of, 
either  in  national  or  indiyidual  insults.  What 
would  we  think  of  a  man,  who  being  insulted 
bj  an  outrage  to  lus  famUy  in  his  house,  should 
say  to  the  perpetrators :  "  We  have  some  out- 
standing accounts,  and  some  day  or  other  we 
may  hare  a  general  settlement ;  and  then,  I  trust 
you  will  settle  this  outrage."  What  would  be 
said  of  an  indiridual  in  such  a  case,  must  be 
said  of  ourselves  in  this  case.  In  vain  do  gen- 
tlemen point  to  the  paragraph  in  the  letter,  so 
powerfully  drawn,  which  paints  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  guilty,  asleep  on  board  of 
her.  That  paragraph  aggravates  the  demerit 
of  the  letter :  for,  after  so  well  showing  the 
enormity  of  the  wrong,  and  our  just  title  to  re- 
dress, it  abandons  the  case  without  the  slightest 
atonement  But  that  letter,  with  all  its  ample 
beauties,  found  no  place  to  rebuke  the  impress- 
nient  and  abduction  of  the  person  claimed  as  a 
British  subject^  because  he  was  a  fugitive  rebel. 
Whether  so,  or  not,  he  could  not  be  seized  upon 
American  soil— could  not  even  be  given  up  un- 
der the  extradition  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
even  if  in  force,  which  only  applied  to  personal 
and  not  to  political  offences.  But  that  letter, 
was  for  Buncombe :  it  was  for  home  consump- 
tion :  it  was  to  justify  to  the  American  people 
on  the  24th  of  May,  what  had  been  done  on  the 
12th  of  March.  It  was  superscribed  to  Mr. 
Fox,  but  written  for  oiu*  own  people :  and  so 
Mr.  Fox  understood  it,  and  never  even  acknow- 
ledged its  receipt 

But  gentlemen  point  to  a  special  phrase  in  the 
letter,  and  quote  it  with  triumph,  as  showing 
pindc  and  fight  in  our  Secretary:  it  is  the 
j^irase,  ''bloody  and  exasperated  war" — and 
consider  this  phrase  as  a  cure  for  all  deficiencies. 
Alas !  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  very  thing 
which  did  the  business  for  our  Secretary.  That 
blood,  with  war,  and  exasperation,  seems  to  have 
hasteiied  his  submission  to  the  British  demand. 


But  how  was  it  with  Mr.  Fox  ?  Bid  it  hasten 
his  inclination  to  pacify  us  1  Did  ha  take  it  as 
a  thing  to  quicken  him?  or,  did  the  British 
goremment  feel  it  as  an  inducement,  or  stimu- 
lus to  hasten  atonement  for  the  injury  they  had 
assumed  ?  Not  at  all !  Far  from  it !  Mr.  Fox 
did  not  take  fright,  and  answer  in  two  days ! 
nor  has  he  answered  yet  I  nor  will  he  ever  while 
such  gentle  epistles  are  written  to  him.  Its 
effect  upon  the  British  ministry  is  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  it — the 
contempt  of  silence.  No,  sir !  instead  of  these 
gentle  phrases,  there  ought  to  have  been  two 
brief  words  spoken  to  Mr.  Fox— first,  your  let- 
ter contains  a  threat ;  and  the  American  govern- 
ment does  not  negotiate  under  a  threat ;  nearty 
your  government  has  assumed  the  Caroline  out- 
rage to  the  United  States,  and  now  atone  for  it : 
and  as  to  McLeod,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  will  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  This  is  the  answer  which  ought 
to  have  been  given.  But  not  so.  Instant  sub- 
mission on  our  part,  was  the  resolve  and  the 
act  Forty  days  afterwards  this  fine  letter  was 
delivered.  Unfortunate  as  is  this  boasted  letter 
in  so  many  respects,  it  has  a  further  sin  to  an- 
swer for,  and  that  is  for  its  place,  or  order — ^its 
collocation  and  connection — in  the  printed  docu- 
ment which  lies  before  us ;  and  also  in  its  as- 
sumption to  "  enclose  "  the  Crittenden  instruc- 
tk>ns  to  Mr.  Fox — which  had  been  personally 
delivered  to  him  forty  days  before.  The  letter 
is  printed,  in  the  document,  before  the  "  instruc- 
tions," though  written  forty  days  after  them  j 
and  purports  to  "  enclose  "  what  had  been  long 
before  delivered.  Sir,  the  case  of  McLeod  is  not 
an  isolation :  it  is  not  a  solitary  act :  it  is  not 
an  atom  lying  by  itself.  But  it  is  a  feature  in 
a  large  picture — a  link  in  a  long  chain.  It  con- 
nects itself  with  all  the  aggressive  conduct  of 
Great  Britam  towards  the  United  States— her 
encroachments  on  the  State  of  Maine — ^hcr  occu- 
pation of  our  territory  on  the  Oregon — her  inso- 
lence in  searching  our  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Africa— the  liberation  of  our  slaves,  wrecked  on 
her  islands,  when  in  transition  from  one  part 
of  the  Union  to  another — her  hatching  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Southern  States,  what  was  hatched 
there  above  forty  years  ago  for  San  Domingo : 
and  the  ominous  unofScial  intimation  to  our 
aforesaid  Secretary,  that  the  federal  government 
is  bound  for  the  European  debts  of  the  individual 
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States.  The  McLeod  case  mixes  itself  with  the 
whole  of  these ;  and  the  suooess  which  has  at- 
tended British  threats  in  his  case,  may  bring  us 
threats  in  all  the  other  cases;  and  Mows  to 
bade  them,  if  not  settled  to  British  liking. 
Submission  invites  aggression.  The  British  are 
a  great  people— a  wonderful  people;  and  can 
perform  as  well  as  threaten.  Occupying  some 
islands  no  larger  than  two  of  our  States,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  commanding  points 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  dominate 
oyer  an  extent  of  land  and  water,  compared  to 
which  the  greatest  of  empires — that  of  Alexan- 
der, of  Trajan,  of  the  Caliphs — ^was  a  dot  upon 
the  map.  War  is  to  them  a  distant  occnpatk>n — 
an  ex-territorial  excursion — something  like  pi- 
racy on  a  vast  scale ;  in  which  their  fleets  go 
forth  to  capture  and  destroy— to  drcumnavigate 
the  globe ;  and  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoil 
(^plundered  nations.  Since  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  no  foreign  hostile  foot  has  trod 
thdr  soil ;  and,  safe  thus  &r  from  the  ravages 
of  war  at  home,  they  are  the  more  ready  to  en- 
gage in  ravages  abroad.  To  bully,  to  terrify, 
to  strike,  to  crush,  to  plunder — and  then  exact 
indemnities  as  the  price  of  forbearance — is  their 
policy  and  their  practice :  and  they  look  upon 
us  with  our  rich  towns  and  extended  coasts,  as 
a  fit  subject  for  these  compendious  tactics.  We 
all  deprecate  a  war  vnth  that  people — ^none  de- 
precate it  more  than  I  do — ^not  for  its  dangers, 
but  for  its  effects  on  the  business  pursuits  of 
the  two  countries,  and  its  ii\jury  to  liberal 
governments :  but  we  shall  never  prevent  war 
by  tmdding  to  threats,  and  squandering  in 
douceurs  to  the  States  what  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  result 
of  our  first  war  with  this  people,  when  only  a 
fifth  of  our  present  numbers,  shows  what  we 
could  do  in  a  seven  years'  contest :  the  result  of 
the  second  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
having  repulsed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  all 
points,  we  were  just  ready  to  light  upon  Canada 
with  an  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  fired  by 
the  Tories  of  New  Orleans.  And  in  any  future 
mx  with  that  nation,  woe  to  the  statesman  that 
woos  peace  at  the  repulse  of  the  foe.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  are  the  people  to  land 
upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
are  their  kin  and  kith ;  and  the  visits  of  kindred 
have  empathies  and  affections,  which  statutes 
and  proclamations  cannot  control 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 

BEFUSAL  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  ALLOW  SEGBB8 
OOMMITTEKS. 

Two  propositions  submitted  at  this  session  to 
allow  conmiittees  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  collect 
information  on  industrial  subjects — commerce^ 
manufactures,  and  agriculture— with  a  yiew  to 
beneficial  legislation,  had  the  efiect  of  bringing 
out  a  very  fiill  examination  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject— ^under  all  its  aspects,  of  constitutionali- 
ty and  expediency.  The  whole  debate  was 
brought  on  by  the  principal  proposition,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Winthrop,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  in  these  words : 

^  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers, not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  firom 
any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  sit 
during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evi- 
dence at  the  principal  ports  of  entry  and  else- 
where, as  to  the  operation  of  the  existii^  sys- 
tem and  rates  of  duties  on  imports  upon  the 
manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country,  ana  of  procuring,  gen- 
erally, such  information  as  may  be  usdfm  to 
Congress  in  any  revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
which  may  be  attempted  at  the  next  session." 

On  this  resolution  there  was  but  little  said. 
The  previous  question  was  soon  called,  and  the 
resolution  carried  by  a  lean  majority — ^106  to 
104  A  reconsideration  was  instantly  moved 
by  Mr.  McKeon  of  New  York,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  adopted,  106  to  90.  The 
resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table :  from 
which  it  was  never  raised.  Afterwards  a  mod- 
ification of  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Maryland,  firom  the  committee  on  commerce, 
in  these  words : 

^'  Resolved,  That  a  select  committee  of  eleven 
members,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shall  be 
fix>m  any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  entry  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  existing  system  and  rates  of 
duties  on  imports  upon  the  manufiurturing, 
commerdal,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country ;  and  of  procuring,  generally,  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  useful  to  Congress  in  any 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws  which  may  be  at- 
tempted at  the  next  session. 

'^  Resolved^  further,  That  said  committee  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  to  em- 
ploy a  derk." 
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A  motion  was  made  by  logersoU  which 
brought  up  the  question  of  recess  committees 
on  their  own  merits,  stripped  of  the  extraneous 
considerations  which  a  proposition  for  such  a 
committee,  for  a  particular  purpose,  would  al- 
ways introduce.  He  mored  to  strike  out  the 
words,  "  to  sit  during  the  recess^  This  was 
the  proper  isolation  of  the  contested  point.  In 
this  form  the  objections  to  such  committees 
were  alone  considered,  and  found  to  be  insuper- 
able. In  the  first  place,  no  warrant  could  be 
found  in  the  constitution  for  this  elongation  of 
itself  by  the  House  by  means  of  its  committees, 
and  it  was  inoonsiBtent  with  that  adjournment 
for  which  the  constitution  provides,  and  with 
those  immunities  to  members  which  are  limited 
to  the  term  of  service,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
travelling  to  and  from  Congress.  No  warrant 
could  be  found  for  them  in  the  constitution,  and 
practical  reasons  agunst  them  presented  them- 
selves more  forcibly  and  numerously  as  the 
question  was  examined.  The  danger  of  degen- 
erating into  faction  and  favoritism,  was  seen  to 
be  imminent  Committees  might  be  appointed 
to  perambulate  the  Union — at  the  short  ses- 
sions for  nine  months  in  the  year — spending 
their  time  idly,  or  engaged  in  political  objects — 
drawing  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members  of 
Coi^;ress  all  the  time,  with  indefinite  allow- 
ances for  contingencies.  If  one  committee 
might  be  so  appointed,  then  as  many  others  as 
the  House  chose  :  if  by  one  House,  then  by 
both :  if  to  perambulate  the  United  States, 
then  all  Europe — constituting  a  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Europe  at  the  public  expense. 
All  Congress  might  be  so  employed:  but  it 
was  probable  that  only  the  dominant  party, 
each  in  its  turn,  would  so  favor  its  own  parti- 
sans, and  for  its  own  purposes.  The  practical 
evils  of  the  measure  augmented  to  the  view  as 
more  and  more  examined :  and  finally,  the 
whole  question  was  put  to  rest  by  the  decided 
sense  of  the  House — only  sixty-two  members 
voting  against  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
not  to  be  taken  up  again:  a  convenient,  and 
compendious  way  to  get  rid  of  a  subject,  as  it 
brings  on  the  direct  vote,  without  discussion, 
and  without  the  process  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  cut  off  debate. 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  House;  and, 
what  has  happened  in  the  Senate,  goes  to  con- 
firm the  wisdom  of  their  decision.  Becess  com- 
VoL.  II.— 20 


mittees  have  been  appointed  finom  that  body; 
and  each  case  of  such  appointment  has  become 
a  standing  argument  against  their  existence. 
The  first  instance  was  that  of  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee, in  the  pahny  days  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  consistmg  of  the  friends  oi  that  bank, 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  its  own  friaids  to 
examine  it — spending  the  whole  recess  in  the 
work:  and  concluding  with  a  report  lauding 
the  management  of  the  bank,  and  assailing 
those  who  opposed  it  Several  other  senato- 
rial recess  committees  have  since  been  appoint- 
ed; but  under  circumstances  which  condemn 
them  as  an  example ;  and  with  consequences 
which  exemplify  the  varieties  of  abuse  to  which 
they  are  subject ;  and  of  which,  fiiction,  favorit- 
ism, personal  objects,  ungovernable  expense^ 
and  littie,  or  no  utility,  constitute  the  heads. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

BEDUCnON  OP  THE  EXPENSE  OP  FOBEION  MIS- 
SIONS BT  BEDUCINO  THE  NUMBEB. 

A  QUESTION  of  permanent  and  increasing  in- 
terest was  opened  at  this  session,  which  has  be- 
come more  exigent  with  time,  and  deserves  to 
be  pursued  until  its  object  shall  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  the  question  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the 
number,  and  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the 
Jefiersonian  policy  of  having  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, or  permanent  succession  of  ministers 
abroad.  The  question  was  brought  on  by  a 
motion  from  Mr.  Charles  Jared  IngersoU  to 
strike  from  the  appropriation  bill  the  salaries 
of  some  missions  mentioned  in  it;  and  this 
motion  brought  on  the  question  of^  how  for  the 
House  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  missions 
and  control  them  by  withholding  compensa- 
tion ?  and  how  far  it  was  expedient  to  diminish 
their  number,  and  to  return  to  the  Jefiersonian 
policy  ?  Charges  had  been  appointed  to  Sar^ 
dinia  and  Naples :  Mr.  IngersoU  thought  them 
unnecessary;  as  also  the  mission  to  Austria, 
and  that  the  ministers  to  Spun  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  charge  ships.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  con- 
sidered the  appointment  of  these  ministers  as 
giving  them  'Wested  rights  in  their  salaries,^ 
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and  that  the  House  was  boiind  to  Tote.  Mr. 
Ingersoll  scouted  this  idea  of  ^*  vested  rights." 
Mr.  Adams  said  the  office  of  minister  was  cre- 
ated by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belonged  to 
the  President  and  Senate  to  fill  it,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  control  it,  if  it  Judged  it  neoessarj, 
as  the  British  parliament  has  a  right  to  control 
the  war  which  the  king  has  a  right  to  declare, 
namely,  by  withholding  the  supplies:  but  it 
would  require  an  extreme  case  to  do  so  alter 
the  appointment  had  been  made.  He  did  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  lay  aside  its  power 
to  control  in  a  case  obviously  improper.  And 
he  thought  the  introduction  of  an  appropriation 
bill,  like  the  present,  a  fit  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  every  mission;  and  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
our  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  th^  number : 
and  with  this  view  he  should  offer  a  resolution 
when  it  should  be  in  order  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment, 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  representation;  and  he  believed,  with 
.  Mr.  Adams,  that  both  the  grade  and  the  desti- 
nation of  our  foreign  agents  would  admit  of  a 
beneficial  reduction.  Mr.  Ingersoll  rejoined  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  question,  and  in  &vor 
of  Mr,  Jefferson's  policy,  and  for  following  up 
the  inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Adams ;  and  said : 

"  If  the  stand  he  had  now  taken  should  even- 
tually lead  to  the  retrenchment  alluded  to  in 
the  resolution  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  he  should  be  content.  He  still 
thought  the  House  might  properly  exercise  its 
withholding  power,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to  stop 
the  wheels  of  government,  but  merely  to  curtail 
an  unnecessary  expenditure ;  and  he  hoped 
Uiere  would  be  enough  of  constitutional  feehng, 
of  the  esj)rit  du  corps^  to  lead  them  to  insist 
upon  their  right.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  the 
President's  appointment  creating  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  appointee  to  his  salary  as  minister. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  be  monstrous.  The 
House  might  be  bound  by  high  considerations 
of  policy  and  propriety,  but  never  by  the  force 
of  a  contract^  to  appropriate  fi>r  an  appointed 
minister.  This  was  carrying  the  principle  totally 
ea:tra  nuBuia  mundu  It£.  I.  discUumed  op- 
posing these  measures  on  the  mere  ground  of 
dollars  and  cents  ;  he  alluded  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  missions  to  and  fi*om  this  country  as  in- 
trodudng  examples  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
luxurious  living  among  our  own  citizens.  As 
to  the  distinction  between  temporary  and  per- 
manent missions,  the  ^ntleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CusHiNoJ  perfectly  well  knew 


that  originally  aU*  public  missions  were  tempo- 
rary ;  such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  foreign  mis- 
sion was  unheard  of  This  was  an  inyentkm 
of  modem  times ;  and  it  had  .been  Mr.  Jefib- 
son's  opinion  that  such  missions  ought  not  to 
exist  It  was  high  time  that  public  attenttoa 
was  called  to  the  subject ;  and  he  hoped  that  at 
the  next  session  Mr.  Adams  would  bring  for- 
ward and  press  his  resolution  of  inquiry  is  to 
the  expediency  of  reducing  the  whole  system 
of  foreign  intercourse." 

Mr.  Adams  afterwards  introduced  his  pro- 
posed resolution,  whidi  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations ;  but  which  has  not  yet  produced  the 
required  reform.    This  was  his  resolve : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  reducing  the  expenditures  in  the  dip- 
lomatic department  of  the  government,  by  m- 
minishing  the  number  of  ministers  and  other 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  and  report  thereon  to 
the  House." 

It  would  be  a  public  benefiu^on,  and  a  grett 
honor  to  the  member  who  should  do  it,  for  some 
ardent  man  to  take  charge  of  this  subject— re- 
vive Mr.  Adams'  resolution,  and  pursue  the  in- 
quiry through  all  the  branches  which  belong  to 
it :  and  they  are  many.  First :  The  ftdl  mission 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extrar 
ordinary,  formerly  created  only  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  with  a  few  great  courts,  and 
intrusted  to  eminent  men,  are  now  lavished  in 
profusion ;  and  at  secondary  courts ;  and  filled 
with  men  but  little  adapted  to  grace  them;  and 
without  waiting  for  an  occasion,  but  rapidly,  to 
accommodate  political  partisans ;  and  as  a  mere 
party  policy,  recalling  a  political  o|^nent  to 
make  room  for  an  adherent :  and  so  keeping  up 
a  perpetual  succession,  and  converting  the  en- 
voys extraordinary  into  virtual  ministers  resi- 
dent In  the  second  place,  there  are  no  pleni- 
potentiaries now — ^no  ministers  with  full  powers 
— or  in  fact  with  any  powers  at  all,  except  to  copy 
what  is  sent  to  them,  and  sign  what  they  are  told. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  now  do  the  businefis 
themselves,  either  actually  making  the  treaty  al 
home  while  the  minister  is  idle  abroad,  or  Tirto- 
ally  by  writing  instructions  for  home  effect,  often 
published  before  they  are  delivered,  and  con- 
taining every  word  the  minister  is  to  say— with 
orders  to  apply  for  fresh  instructions  at  enary 
new  turn  the  business  takes.    And  communicir 
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tioDS  have  now  become  bo  nfid  aiMl  ftcile  that 
the  entire  negotiation  may  be  conducted  at  home 
—the  important  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
enroy  extraordinary  being  reduced  to  the  func- 
tions (^  a  messenger.  In  the  third  place,  all 
the  missions  have  become  resident,  contrary  to 
the  policy  and  interest  of  our  country,  which 
wants  no  entangling  alliances  or  connections 
abroad;  and  to  the  damage  of  our  treasury,  which 
is  heavily  taxed  to  keep  up  a  numerous  diplomatic 
establishment  in  Europe,  not  merely  uselesSj 
but  p^nicious.  In  the  fourth  place,  our  foreign 
intercourse  has  become  inordinately  expensive, 
costing  above  three  hundred  thousand  doUars  a 
year;  and  for  ministers  wlio  do  not  compare 
with  the  John  Marshalls  of  Virginia,  the  John 
Quin<7  Adamses,  the  Pinckneys  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Pinkney  of  Maryland,  the  Rufus  Kings, 
Albert  Oallatins,  James  Monroes,  the  Living- 
stons, and  all  that  class,  the  pride  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  admiration  of  Europe;  and  which 
did  not  cost  us  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  had  something  to  do,  and  did  it — and 
represented  a  nation  abroad,  and  not  a  party. 
Prominently  among  the  great  subjects  demand- 
ing reform,  is  now  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
th«  United  States.  Reduction  of  number,  no  mis- 
sion without  an  object  to  accomplish,  no  per- 
petual succession  of  ministers,  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, no  exclusion  of  one  party  by  the  other 
from  this  national  representation  abroad,  no 
rank  higher  than  a  charg6  except  when  a  special 
service  is  to  be  performed  and  then  nationally 
composed :  and  the  expenses  inexorably  brought 
back  within  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Such  are  the  reforms  which  our  diplo- 
matic foreign  intercourse  has  long  required — 
wluch  so  loudly  called  for  the  hand  of  correction 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Adams  submitted 
his  resolution ;  and  all  the  evils  of  which  have 
nearly  doubled  since.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  the  sole  constitu- 
tional originator  of  taxes  upon  them,  should  act 
as  a  dieck  upon  the  President  and  Senate ;  and 
do  it  as  the  British  House  of  Commons  checks 
the  king,  the  lords  and  the  ministry — by  with- 
holding the  supplies. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

IKFBIHQEMENT  OF  THE  TABIFF  OOMPROinSB 
ACT  OF  1888:  (K)BB£GTION  OF  ABUSES  IN 
DBAWBACESl 

The  history,  both  ostensible  and  secrect,  of  this 
act  has  been  given,  and  its  brief  existence  fore- 
told, although  intended  for  perpetuity,  and  the 
&te  of  the  Union,  in  numerous  State  legislative 
resolves,  and  in  inumerable  speeches,  declared 
to  depend  upon  its  inviolability.  It  was  assumed 
to  have  saved  the  Union :  the  corollary  of  that 
assumption  was,  that  its  breach  would  dissolve 
the  Union.  Equally  vain  and  idle  were  both 
the  assumption  and  the  mference !  and  equally 
erroneous  was  the  general  voice,  which  attri- 
buted the  act  to  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
They  appeared  to  the  outside  observer  as  the 
authors  of  the  act:  the  inside  witness  saw  in 
Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  oi  Kentucky,  its  real  archi* 
tects — the  former  in  commencing  the  measure 
and  controlling  its  provisions ;  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing brought  Mr.  Calhoun  to  its  acceptance  by 
the  communication  to  him  of  President  Jack- 
son's intentions ;  and  by  his  exertions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  composed  of 
two  parts — one  part  to  last  nine  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufkcturers :  the  other  part  to 
hist  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  planting  and 
consuming  interest.  Neither  part  lived  out  its 
allotted  time ;  or,  rather,  the  first  part  died  pre- 
maturely, e*id  the  second  never  began  to  live. 
It  was  a  felo  de  se  from  the  beginning^  and 
bound  to  perish  of  the  diseases  in  it  To  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  was  a  political  necessity — 
one  to  get  rid  of  a  stumbling-block  (whidi  protec- 
tive tariff  had  become) ;  the  other  to  escape  a 
personal  peril  which  his  nullifying  ordinance  had 
brought  upon  him :  and  with  both,  it  was  a  piece 
of  policy,  to  enable  them  to  combine  against  Mr. 
Yan  Buren,  by  postponing  their  own  contention: 
and  a  device  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr. 
Clay  to  preserve  the  protective  system,  doomed 
to  a  correction  of  its  abuses  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  presidential  election  was 
over,  and  General  Jackson  elected  to  his  second 
term,  [hedged  to  a  revenue  tariff  and  incidental 
protection :  a  minority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
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gress  were  under  the  same  pledge :  the  public 
debt  was  rapidly  yerging  to  extinction:  and 
both  the  circumstanoes  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
temper  of  the  goremment  were  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  '^judicious 
tariff; "  limited  to  the  levy  of  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  the  economical  administration  of  a 
plain  goyemment,  and  so  levied  as  to  extend 
encouragement  to  the  home  production  d  arti- 
cles necessary  to  our  independence  and  comfort. 
All  this  was  ready  to  be  done,  and  the  country 
quieted  for  ever  on  the  subject  of  th6  tan£^  when 
the  question  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
government  by  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a  bill  concocted,  as  vicious  in 
principle,  as  it  was  selfish  and  unparliamentary 
in  its  conception  and  execution.  The  plan  was 
to  give  the  manuftcturers  thdr  undue  protec- 
tion for  nine  years,  by  making  annual  reduc- 
tions, so  light  and  trifling  during  the  time,  that 
they  would  not  be  felt ;  and  after  the  nine  years, 
to  give  the  anti-tariff  party  their  millennium,  in 
Jumping  down,  at  two  leaps,  in  the  two  last 
years,  to  a  uniform  ad  vahtem  duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  on  all  dutied  articles.  All  practical 
men  saw  at  the  time  how  this  concoction  would 
work — ^that  it  would  produce  more  revenue  than 
the  government  wanted  the  first  seven  years, 
and  leave  it  deficient  afterwards — ^that  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  revulsion  of  all  interests  against 
a  system  which  left  the  government  without 
revenue — and  that,  in  this  revulsion  there  must 
be  a  re-modelling,  and  an  increase  in  the  tariff: 
all  ending  in  a  complete  deception  to  the  anti- 
tariff  party,  who  would  see  the  protective  part 
of  the  compromise  fiilly  enjoyed  by  the  manu- 
fiu^uring  interest,  and  the  relief  part  for  them- 
selves wholly  lost.  All  this  was  seen  at  the 
time :  but  a  cry  was  got  up,  by  folly  and  knavery, 
of  danger  to  the  Union :  this  bill  was  proclaimed 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  it :  ignorance,  credu- 
lity, timidity  and  temporizing  temperaments 
united  to  believe  it.  And  so  the  bill  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  €k>d-8end:  the  coming  of  which  had 
saved  the  Union — ^the  loss  of  which  would  de- 
stroy it :  and  the  two  ostensible  ardiitects  of 
the  measure  (each  having  worked  in  his  own 
interest,  and  one  greatly  over-reaching  the 
other),  were  saluted  as  pacificators,  who  had 
sacrificed  their  ambition  upon  the  altar  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  good  of  their  country. 
The  time  had  come  for  testing  these  opinicms. 


We  were  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  compromise: 
the  first  part  had  nearly  run  its  coarse:  within 
one  year  the  second  part  was  to  b^^  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declared  the  ne- 
cessity of  loans  and  taxes  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment :  a  loan  bill  for  twelve  millions  had  been 
passed:  a  tariff  bill  to  raise  fourteen  millions 
more  was  depending;  and  the  chairman  €i  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^  Mr.  Millard 
Fillmore,  thus  defended  its  necessity : 

"  He  took  a  view  of  the  effects  of  the  compro- 
mise act,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  by 
that  act  one  tenth  of  the  customs  over  twenbr- 
five  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  to  come  off  on  the 
1st  January,  1834;  and  on  the  1st  January, 
1836,  another  tenth  was  to  be  deducted ;  on  the 
1st  January,  1838,  another  tenth ;  and  on  the 
Ist  January,  1840,  another  tenth ;  and  <m  the 
1st  January,  1842,  three  tenths  more ;  and  on 
the  1st  July.  1842,  the  remaining  three  tenths 
were  to  be  aeducted,  so  that,  on  that  day,  what 
was  usually  termed  the  compromise  act,  was  to 
go  fblly  into  effect,  and  reduce  the  revenue  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  articles  imported 
into  the  country.  It  appeared  from  a  rq[)ort  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  (ne  meant  the  financial  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  document 
No.  2,  page  20),  showing  the  amount  of  imports 
for  the  seven  years  fh)m  1834  to  1840  inciusivei 
that  there  were  imported  into  this  country  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  million  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  of  which  sevenU- 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-ei^t 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  were 
free  of  duty^  and  sixty-nine  million  seven  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifiy- 
seven  dollars  paid  duty.  Then,  having  these 
amounts,  and  knowing  that,  by  the  compromise 
act,  articles  paying;  duty  over  20  per  cent^  and 
many  of  them  paid  more,  were  to  be  reduced 
down  to  that  standard,  ana  all  were  to  pay  only 
20  per  cent.,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  re- 
venue from  that  source?  Why,it8^ro6samoinit 
would  only  be  thirteen  million  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  round  numbers — 
that  is,  ti^ng  the  average  of  goods  imported  in 
the  last  seven  years,  the  whole  gross  amount  ci 
duty  that  would  pass  into  the  Treasury,  did  all 
the  imported  articles  pay  the  hi^iest  rate  of 
duty,  would  only  be  thirteen  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars — say  fimr- 
teen  millions  of  dollars  in  round  numbers.'' 

Thus  the  compromise  act,  under  its  second 
stage,  was  only  to  produce  about  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars — little  more  than  half  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  government  required.  Mr 
Fillmore  passed  in  review  the  different  modes 
by  which  money  could  be  raised.    HrH,  by 
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aiMl  r^jeeted  that  mode  m  only  to  be 
wed  ten^Mrarilj,  and  nntil  taxes  of  some  kind 
eoold  be  kyied.  Next,  by  direct  taxation :  and 
rejected  that  mode  as  being  contrary  to  the 
habits  and  feelings  oi  the  people.  Thirdly,  by 
dntiefi:  and  preferred  that  mode  as  being  the 
one  preferred  by  the  country,  and  by  which  the 
payment  of  the  tax  became,  in  a  hurge  degree, 
Tofamtary— according  to  the  taste  of  the  payer 
in  purchasing  foreign  goods.  He,  ther^re,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  preferred  that 
mode,  although  it  involved  an  abrogation  of  the 
eompromifie.  His  bill  proposed  twenty  per 
eentom  additional  to  the  existing  du^  on  cer- 
tun  specified  articles — sufficient  to  make  up  the 
amoant  wanted.  This  encroachment  on  a  mea- 
aore  so  much  vaunted  when  passed,  and  which 
had  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  in  favor 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  naturally  excited  com- 
plaint and  opposition  from  the  other ;  and  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  said : 

'^  In  referring  to  the  compromise  act,  the  true 
diarBctenBtics  of  that  act  which  recommended 
it  strongly  to  him,  were  that  it  contemplated 
that  duties  were  to  be  levied  for  revenue  only, 
and  in  the  next  place  to  the  amount  only  neces- 
sary to  the  supfMy  of  the  economical  wants  of 
the  government.  He  begged  leave  to  call  the 
atteatioii  of  the  committee  to  the  principle  re- 
oopnaed  in  the  language  of  the  compromise— -a 
principle  whidi  ought  to  be  recognized  in  aU 
time  to  come  hj  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment It  is,  nid  be,  that  duties  to  be  raised  for 
revenue  are  to  be  raised  to  such  an  amount  only 
aa  is  neecanafy  for  an  economical  administration 
of  the  government.  Some  incidental  protection 
most  necessarily  be  given,  and  he,  for  one,  com- 
ing from  an  anti-tanff  portion  of  the  country, 
would  not  object  to  it  But  said  he,  we  were 
told  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  AnAJfs],  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  compromise  binding^  because  it  was  a  com- 
pact between  the  South  and  the  West,  in  which 
Hew  England  was  not  a  party,  and  it  was  cram- 
med down  her  throat  by  the  previous  question, 
he  voting  against  it  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said  to-day  almost  the  same  thing,  for 
lie  considered  it  merely  a  point  of  honor  wnich 
Ik  was  wflling  to  concede  to  the  South,  and  Uiat 
object  gained,  there  was  no  kmger  reason  for 
adhering  to  it 

'^  Did  the  aenUraian  contend  that  no  law  was 
binding  on  New  England,  and  on  him.  unless  it 
Is  sanctioned  by  him  and  the  New  England  dele- 
catioa  7  8b,  said  Mr.  G.,  I  believe  that  it  is 
DJndlnfc  whether  sanctioned  by  New  England  or 
Aot  The  gentleman  said  that  he  would  give 
the  public  lands  to  the  States,  and  the  compro- 


mise act  to  the  dogs.  Sir,  if  the  lands  are  to 
be  given  to  the  States,  if  up^rards  of  three  mil- 
lions are  to  be  deducted  from  that  source  of 
revenue,  and  we  are  then  to  be  told  that  this 
furnishes  a  pretext,  first  for  borrowing,  and  then 
for  taxing  the  people,  we  may  well  feel  cause  for 
insisting  on  the  obligations  of  the  compromise. 
Sir,  sidd  Mr.  G.,  genUemen  know  veiy  well  that 
there  is  some  virtue  m  the  compromise  act,  and 
that  though  it  may  be  repudiated  by  a  few  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  yet  the  people 
themselves  will  adhere  to  it  as  the  means  of 
averting  the  greatest  of  evils.  But  he  had  seen 
enough  to  show  him  that  the  power  of  giving 
might  be  construed  as  the  power  of  taking,  and 
he  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  proposition 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States—for  the  more 
that  you  give,  the  more  that  is  wanted. 

"After  some  further  remarks^  Mr.  G.  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  hurrymg  of  this  im- 
portant measure  through  at  the  present  session. 
Let  us  wait  until  sufficient  information  is  ob- 
tained to  enable  us  to  act  judiciously.    Let  us 
wait  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
for  raising  an  increased  revenue  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars  from  articles,  all  of  which,  under  the 
compromise  act,  are  eitner  free  of  duty  or  liable 
to  a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent.    Let  us  not 
be  told  that  on  account  of  the  appi'opriations  for 
a  home  squadron,  and  for  fortifications  amount- 
ing to  about  three  millions  of  dollars^  that  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  this  large  sum.    We  have  al- 
ready borrowed  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ewing 
tells  us  that  the  customs  will  yield  five  millions. 
whkh  together,  will  make  seventeen  millions  or 
dollars  of  available  means  in  the  Treasury.   Then 
there  was  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  government  and  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  t^re  would  be  more  than 
twenty  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury 
before  the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress.   Are  we  to  be  told,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  we 
are  to  increase  the  tariff  m  order  to  give  to  the 
States  this  fourth  instalment  under  the  deposit 
act  2    No  sir ;  let  us  arrest  this  course  of  ex- 
travagance at  the  outset ;  let  us  arrest  that  bill 
which  is  now  hanging  in  the  other  House  [the 
distribution  bill],  and  which  I  trust  will  ever 
hang  there.   Let  us  arrest  that  bill  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  that  source  will,  in  the  coming  four 
years,  pay  this  twelve  million  loan.    But  these 
measures  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  system. 
Distribution  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  loan,  and 
a  loan  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  high  duties.    This 
was  an  extraordimuy  session  of  Congress,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  within  a  few  months 
a  r^ular  session — inasmuch  as  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  had  reported  a  resolution  contem- 
plating the  organization  of  a  select  committee, 
wiUi  a  view  to  the  collection  of  information  to 
aid  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  for  revenue— -and 
inasmuch  as  the  compromise  goes  fully  into 
operation  in  July  next — ^he  thought  that  wis- 
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dom,  as  well  as  justioe,  demanded  that  they 
shoald  not  hurry  through  so  important  a  mea- 
sure, when  it  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  wants  of  the  govemment. 

^^  After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  G.  said 
that  it  was  time  that  he  and  his  whig  friends 
should  understand  one  another.  He  wanted 
now  to  understand  what  were  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  whig  party,  of  which  he  was  an 
humble  member.  He  had  for  six  or  seyen  years 
been  a  member  of  that  party,  and  thought  he 
understood  their  principles,  but  he  much  feared 
that  he  had  been  acting  under  s<Hne  delusion ; 
and  now  that  they  were  all  here  together,  he 
wished  to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding." 

The  perfect  understanding  of  each  other  which 
Mr.  Gilmer  wished  to  have  with  his  whig  Mends, 
was  a  sort  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Clay  to  stand  by 
the  act  of  1833.  He  represented  that  party  on 
one  side  of  the  comiHt>mise,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
the  other :  and  now,  when  it  was  about  to  be 
abrogated,  he  naturally  called  on  the  guaranty 
of  the  other  side  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  pleasantly  and  sarcas- 
tically apostrophized  the  two  eminent  chiefe, 
who  represented  two  opposite  parties,  and  glo- 
riously saved  the  Union  (without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  goyemment),  at  the  making  of  that 
compromise :  and  treated  it  as  gloiy  that  had 
passed  by: 

^'  I  listened  with  edification  to  the  account  of 
the  venerable  member  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams],  of  the  method  of  enacting  the  compro- 
mise act — ^what  may  be  called  the  perpetration 
of  that  memorable  measure.  Certainly  it  put 
an  end  to  fearful  strife.  Perhaps  it  saved  this 
glorious  Union.  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
sp^tking  respectfully  of  both  the  distinguished 
persons  who  are  said  to  have  accomplished  it 
After  all,  however,  it  was  rather  their  individual 
achievement  than  an  act  of  Congress.  The  two 
chiefs,  the  towering  peaks,  of  overhanging  pro- 
hibitory protection  and  forcible  nullification, 
nodded  their  summits  together,  and  the  work 
was  done,  without  the  active  agency  of  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  govem- 
ment Its  influences  on  public  tranquillity  were 
benignant  But  how  to  be  regarded  as  economi- 
cal or  constitutional  lessons,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, which,  at  this  session,  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  unraveL  Undiscriminating  impost  twenty 
per  cent  flush  throughout,  on  all  articles  alike, 
will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  or 
of  my  State.  It  is  not  supposed  by  their  ad- 
vocates that  it  will.  The  present  bill  is  to  be 
transient ;  we  are  to  have  more  particulaj\more 
thorough  and  permanent  laws  hereafter.  W  ith- 
out  giving  in  my  adhesion  to  the  compromise 
act,  or  announcing  opposition  to  it,  I  hope  to  see 


such  govemment  as  will  ensure  steady  employ* 
ment,  at  good  wages,  by  which  I  mean  high 
wages,  paid  in  hard  money ;  no  others  can  be 
good,  high,  or  adequate,  or  money  at  all ;  for 
every  branch  of  industry,  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, manufacturing,  and  navigation,  tnat  paln^ 
state  of  a  country,  to  whidi  uob  of  all  otnc^s  b 
entitled,  pulcJieiTimo  populifastigio.^^ 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  the  intimate 
f^riend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  also  raised  his  Toioe 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  act  which  had  been 
kept  in  good  faith  by  the  fbee^trade  party,  and 
the  consuming  classes  while  so  injurious  to  them, 
and  was  now  to  be  impaired  the  moment  it  was 
to  become  beneficial : 

'^  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  denied 
the  binding  force  of  the  compromise  act  Was 
this  the  doctrine  of  the  party  in  power  ?  Mr. 
P.  had  wished  to  hear  from  Kentucl^,  that  he 
might  discover  whether  this  had  been  detei^ 
mined  in  conclave.  The  struggle  would  be  se- 
vere to  bring  back  the  system  of  1824,  ^2S,  and 
'32.  The  fact  could  no  longer  be  ^guised; 
and  gentlemen  might  prepare  themselves  for  the 
conflict  He  saw  plainly  that  this  bill  was  to 
be  passed  by,  and  that  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  tariff  policy  would  be  again  thrown  open 
as  though  the  compromise  act  had  no  ezist^ioe. 
Was  this  fair?  In  1835-6,  when  the  last  ad- 
ministration had  taken  possession  of  power,  it 
was  determineid  that  the  revenue  must  be  re- 
duced; but  Mr.  P.  had  at  that  time  insisted 
that,  though  there  was  a  surplus,  the  compro- 
mise act  was  not  lightly  to  be  touched,  and  that 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to  forbefu*  and  let 
that  act  run  its  course.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  had  then  come  up  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  speech ;  for  they  had  alrrady  received  the 
benefit  of  that  act  for  four  years.  Then  his  doc- 
trine was  all  right  and  proper ;  but  now,  wtoi 
the  South  came  to  enjopr  its  share  of  the  boiefit, 
they  took  the  other  side,  and  the  compromise 
was  as  nothing.  One  gentleman  had  said  that 
twenty-eight  millions  would  be  needed  to  cany 
on  the  govemment ;  another,  that  twenty-seven ; 
another,  that  twenty-five ;  and  in  this  last  opm- 
ion,  the  gentleman  fh>m  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ik- 
gersollT agreed.  And,  as  this  sum  could  not 
be  raised  without  duties  over  20  per  cent  the 
compromise  must  be  set  aside.  Until  lately  Mr. 
P.  had  not  been  prepared  for  this ;  he  had  ex- 
pected that  at  least  the  general  spirit  of  that 
act  would  be  carried  out  in  the  legislatifm  of 
Congress ;  but  he  now  saw  that  the  whole  tariff 
question  must  be  met  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth." 

Very  justly  did  Mr.  Pickens  say  that  the  hill 
had  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  is^Jh 
riously  to  the  consumers — ^that  no  alteration 
would  be  allowed  in  it    That  was  the  coarse 
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of  the  Congress  to  sndi  a  degree  that  a  pal- 
pable error  in  relation  to  drawbacks  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  rectified,  though  plundering  the  Trea- 
sury of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
per  annum.  But  the  new  biU  was  to  be  passed : 
H  was  a  necessitj :  for,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  compromise  act  had  b^gared  the 
Treasury,  and  would  continue  to  b^;gar  it — 
producing  only  half  enough  for  the  support  of 
the  goyemment :  and  the  misfortune  of  the  free 
trade  party  was,  that  they  did  not  foresee  that 
consequence  at  the  time,  as  others  did ;  or  see- 
ing it,  were  oUiged  to  submit  to  what  the  high 
tariff  party  chose  to  impose  upon  them,  to  re- 
lease eminent  men  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
perilous  condition  in  which  the  nullification 
ordinance  had  placed  them.  It  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  116  to  101 — the  Yote  against  it 
being  stronger  than  the  resistance  in  debate  in- 
dicated. 

The  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties  under 
the  uniyersal  ad  valorem  system,  in  which 
erery  thing  had  to  be  valued,  was  enormous, 
and  required  an  army  of  reyenue  officers — many 
of  them  mere  hack  politidans,  little  acquainted 
with  their  business,  less  attentive  to  it,  giving 
the  most  yariant  and  discordant  valuations  to 
the  same  article  at  different  places,  and  even  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times;  and  often 
corruptly ;  and  more  occuped  with  politics  than 
with  custom-house  duties.  This  was  one  of 
the  evils  foreseen  when  specific  duties  were 
abolished  to  make  way  for  ad  valorems  and 
home  valuations,  and  will  continue  until  specific 
duties  are  restored  as  formerly,  or  ^angeW^ 
procured  to  make  the  valuations.  Mr.  Charles 
Jared  IngersoU  exposed  this  abuse  in  the  de- 
bate upon  this  l^  showing  that  it  cost  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  collect  thirteen ;  and 
that  two  thousand  ofBoers  were  employed  about 
it^  who  also  employed  themselves  in  the  elec- 
tions.   He  said : 

"Even  the  direct  tax  and  internal  duties 
levied  during  the  late  war  cost  but  little  more 
than  five  per  cent  for  collection ;  whereas,  now, 
upon  an  income  decreasing  under  the  compro- 
mise act  in  geometrical  ratio,  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing it  increases  in  that  ratio ;  amounting,  ac- 
cording to  the  answer  I  got  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  at 
least  twelve  per  cent ;  near  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, says  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Salton8T\ll]— one  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.     To  manage  the  cus- 


toms, government  is  obliged  to  employ  not  less 
than  two  thousand  officers,  heavily  paid,  and 
said*  to  be  the  most  active  partisans ;  those 
who,  in  this  metropolis,  are  extremely  annoy- 
ing by  their  importunate  contests  for  office,  and 
elsewhere  still  more  offensive  by  misconduct 
sometimes  of  a  gross  kind,  as  in  the  instance  or 
one,  whom  I  need  not  name,  in  my  district 
The  venerable  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Everett]  suggested  yesterday  a  tax  on  auc- 
tions as  useful  to  American  manu&ctures.  On 
that,  I  give  no  opinion.  But  this  I  say,  that  a 
stamp  tax  on  bank  notes,  and  a  duty  on  auc- 
tions, would  not  require  fifty  men  to  collect 
them.  It  is  not  for  us  of  the  minori^  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  be  laid.  Yet  I  make 
bold  to  suggest  to  the  friends  of  the  great 
leader,  who,  next  to  the  President,  has  the 
power  of  legislation  at  present,  that  one  of 
three  alternatives  is  inevitable." 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  where  it  found 
its  two  authors — sudi  to  the  public ;  but  in  rel 
ative  positions  veiy  different  from  what  they 
were  when  it  was  passed — then  united,  now  di- 
vided— then  concurrent,  now  antagonistic :  and 
the  antagonism,  general  upon  all  measures,  was 
to  be  special  on  this  one.  Their  connection 
with  the  subject  made  it  their  function  to  lead 
ofif  in  its  consideration ;  and  their  antagonist 
positions  promised  sharp  encounters —which 
did  not  fail  to  come.  From  the  first  word  tem- 
per was  manifest  \  and  especially  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay.  He  proposed  tp  go  on  with  iJie  bill 
when  it  was  called :  Mr.  Calhoun  wished  it  put 
off  till  Monday.  (It  was  then  Friday.)  Mr. 
Clay  persevered  in  his  call  to  go  on  with  the 
bill,  as  the  way  to  give  general  satis&ction. 
Then  ensued  a  brief  and  peremptory  scene^ 
thus  appearing  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  subject  had  bet- 
ter lie  over.  Senators  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  amendments ;  inde^  few  had 
even  the  bul  before  them,  not  expecting  it  to 
come  up.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  fh>m 
Kentucky  that  it  was  important  to  give  satis- 
faction, but  the  best  way  was  to  do  what  was 
right  and  proper ;  and  he  always  found  that,  in 
the  end,  it  satisfied  more  persons  than  they 
would  by  looking  about  and  around  to  see  what 
particular  interest  could  be  conciliated.  What- 
ever touched  the  revenue  touched  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  looked  to  with 
great  caution.  Nothing,  in  his  oninion,  was  so 
preposterous  as  to  expect,  by  a  high  du^  on 
these  articles,  to  increase  the  revenue.  If  the 
duty  was  placed  at  20  per  cent  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  smuggling.  The  articles  in 
Question  would  not  bear  any  such  duty;  in- 
a^>d,  if  they  were  reduced  to  5  per  cent  more 
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reyenne  would  be  realized.  He  really  hoped 
the  senator  would  let  the  matter  lie  oyer  until 
to-morrow  or  Monday." 

*^  Mr.  Clat  said  he  always  found,  when  there 
was  a  journey  to  be  performed,  that  it  was  as 
well  to  make  the  start ;  if  they  only  got  five  or 
six  miles  on  the  way,  it  was  so  mudi  gained  at 
least." 

*'Mr.  Oalhoun.  We  ought  to  have  had 
some  notice." 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  give  you  notice  now.  Start ! 
start !  The  amendment  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  understood.  It  wad  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  exempt  the  articles  named  from 
the  list  of  exceptions  in  the  bill,  by  which  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
Those  who  agreed  to  it  could  say  'aye,'  and 
those  who  did  not  'no;'  and  that  was  all  he 
should  say  on  the  subject." 

The  bill  went  on.    Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

^  He  was  now  to  be  called  on  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  proposing,  as  it  did.  a  great  increase  of 
taxes  on  the  community,  t}ecau6e  it  was  an  exi- 
gency measure.  He  should  give  his  votes  as  if 
toT  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff.  The 
exigency  was  produced  by  the  eentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  they  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  This  necessity  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  present  administration — it  was  of 
their  making,  and  he  should  vote  for  this  as  if 
he  were  settling  the  taxes,  and  as  if  the  gentle- 
men had  done  their  duty,  and  had  not  b^  ex- 
travagance and  distribution  created  a  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury,  for  which  they  were  responsi- 
ble. They  yesterdajf  passed  a  bill  emptying 
the  Treasury,  by  giving  away  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to-day  we  have  a  bill  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  resort  to  a  tax  which 
in  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act 
The  compromise  act  provides  that  no  duty  shall 
be  laid  except  for  the  economical  support  of  the 
government ;  and  he  regarded  the  giving  away 
of  the  public  lands  a  violation  of  that  act, 
whether  the  duty  was  jaised  to  20  per  cent  or 
not,  because  they  had  not  attempted  to  bring 
down  the  expenses  of  the  government  to  an 
economical  standard.  He  should  proceed  with 
this  bill  as  if  he  were  fixing  the  tariff;  he 
thought  an  average  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  on  our  imports  would  raise  an  ample  rev- 
enue for  the  sujpport  of  the  government^  and  in 
his  votes  on  the  several  closes  of  articles  he 
should  bear  this  average  in  mind,  imposing 
higher  duties  on  some,  and  lower  duties  on 
others,  as  he  thought  the  several  cases  called 
Ibr." 

'^  Mr.  Benton  said  the  bill  came  in  the  right 
place;  and  at  the  right  moment:  it  came  to 
fill  up  the  gap  which  we  had  just  made  in  the 
revenue  by  voting  away  the  land-money.  He 
should  not  help  to  fill  that  gap.    Those  who 


made  it  may  fill  it.  He  knew  the  govemmeni 
needed  money,  and  must  have  it,  and  he  did  not 
intend  to  vote  factiously,  to  stop  its  wheels,  bat 
considerately  to  compel  it  to  do  right  Stop 
the  land-money  distributiim,  and  he  would  vots 
to  supply  its  place  by  increased  duties  on  im- 
ports; but  while  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
was  lavished  on  the  States  in  order  to  purcfaase 
popularity  for  those  who  squandered  it,  he 
would  not  become  accessory  to  their  offence  by 
giving  them  other  money  to  enable  them  to  do 
so.  The  present  occasion,  he  said,  was  one  of 
high  illustration  of  the  vicious  and  debttuching 
distribution  sdiemes.  When  those  scdiemee 
were  first  broached  in  this  chamber  ten  years 
before,  it  was  solely  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus — 
solely  to  get  rid  of  mcmey  lying  idle  in  ^le 
Treasury — ^merely  to  return  to  the  people 
money  which  they  had  put  into  the  Treasury 
and  for  which  there  was  no  public  use.  Such 
was  the  argument  for  these  distributions  lor 
the  first  years  they  were  attempted.  Thai  tlie 
distributors  advanced  a  step  further,  and  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  land  money  for  a  series  of 
years,  without  knowing  whether  there  would  be 
any  surplus  or  not  Now  they  have  tak^i  the 
final  stride,  and  propose  to  borrow  money,  and 
divide  it :  propose  to  raise  money  by  taxes,  and 
divide  it :  for  that  is  what  the  distributian  of 
the  land  money  oomes  to.  It  is  not  a  separate 
fund :  it  is  part  of  the  public  revenue :  it  is  in 
the  Treasury :  and  is  as  much  custom-house 
revenue,  for  the  customs  have  to  be  resorted  to 
to  supply  its  place.  It  is  as  much  public  money 
as  that  wMch  is  obtained  upon  loan :  for  the 
borrowed  money  goes  to  supply  its  loss.  The 
distribution  law  is  a  fraud  and  a  cheat  oa  its 
fitce :  its  object  is  to  debauch  the  people,  asd 
to  do  it  with  their  own  money;  and  I  will 
neither  vote  for  the  act;  nor  for  any  tax  to 
supply  its  place." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Woodbury  to  indude 
sumach  among  the  dutiable  articles,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  article  of  home  growth, 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  for  domestic  manofiM^ 
turing  purposes  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mr. 
Clay  opposed  this  motion,  and  fell  into  a  per- 
fect free-trade  argument  to  justify  his  opposi- 
tion, and  to  show  that  sumach  ought  to  oome 
in  fi^ee.  This  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  an  opportunity, 
which  was  not  n^lected,  to  compliment  him  on 
his  conversion  to  the  right  fitith ;  and  this  corn- 
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plimeiit  led  to  some  interestiiig  remarks  on 
both  sides,  in  which  eadi  greeted  the  other  in  a 
rery  different  spirit  from  what  they  had  done 
wlien  they  were  framing  that  oomfHomise  which 
(me  <^them  was  now  t^-eaking.    Thus : 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  very  true  that  sumach 
was  an  article  of  home  growth ;  but  he  under- 
stood it  was  iJ>undant  where  it  was  not  wanted ; 
aiid  where  those  manufactures  exist  which 
would  require  it,  there  was  none  to  be  found. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  had  not  as  yet 
been  cultivated  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
probably  would  not  be,  as  long  as  agricultural 
lidbor  could  be  more  profitably  employed.  Im- 
ported sumach  came  from  countries  where  la- 
bor was  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and 
he  thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
facturers to  obtiun  it  upon  the  cheapest  terms 
they  can.  Our  agricultural  labor  would  be 
much  eniployed  in  other  channels  of  industry." 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  at  last  coming  round 
in  support  of  this  sound  doctrine.  It  was  just 
what  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  k>ng  expected  that 
Mr.  CUiy  would  be  forced  to  conform  to,  that 
those  articles  ought  to  be  imported,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  abroad  on  cheaper  terms  than 
they  can  be  produced  at  home." 

"Mr.  Clay  thought  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  not  entitled  to  his  interpretation 
of  what  he  (Mr.  Clay)  had  said.  The  senator 
converts  a  few  words  expressed  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  free  importation  of  sumach,  under 
present  droumstanoes,  into  a  general  approba- 
tion <^  free  trade — a  thing  whoUjr  out  of  view 
in  bis  (Mr.  Clan's)  mind  at  the  tune  he  made 
his  remarks.  It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar habit  of  mind  in  which  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  that 
he  was  thus  always  trying  to  reduce  every  thing 
to  his  system  of  abstractions." 

These  '^ abstractions,"  and  this  "peculiar 
habit,"  were  a  standing  resort  with  Mr.  Clay 
when  a  little  pressed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  They 
were  mere  flouts,  but  authorizing  retaliation; 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  question 
was  to  break  up  that  compromise  which  (in  his 
part  <^  it,  the  universal  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rems)  was  the  refined  essence  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
financial  system,  and  which  was  to  be  perpetual, 
and  for  which  he  had  already  paid  the  conside- 
ration in  the  nine  years'  fruther  endurance  of  the 
protective  system :  when  this  was  the  work  in 
hand,  and  it  aggravated  by  the  imperative  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  brought  on — ^refusal  to  wait 
till  Monday,  and  that  most  extemporaneous 
notice,  accompanied  by  the  command,  "  start ! 
start  1 " — all  this  was  a  good  justification  to  Mr. 


Calhoun  in  the  luting  spsxit  which  he  gave  to 
his  replies — getting  sharper  as  he  went  on,  until 
Mr.  Clay  pleasantly  took  refuge  under  sumach 
—popularly  called  shoe-make  in  the  South  and 
West 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  had  evidently  very  strong  prejudices 
against  what  he  calls  abstractions.  This  would 
be  easily  understood  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  senator  and  his  friends 
characterized  as  abstractions.  What  he  and 
they  called  abstractions,  was  the  principle  of 
scrutiny  and  opposition  so  powerfrilly  evinced 
by  this  side  of  the  Senate,  against  the  low  esti- 
mates, ruinous  projects,  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures which  constitute  the  leading  mea^ 
ures  of  the  present  administration.  As  regaixls 
the  prinqples  of  free  trade,  if  these  were  ab- 
stractions, he  was  happy  to  know  that  he  was 
in  company  with  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  Qreat  Britain.  He  referred  to  the  report  re- 
cenUy  made  in  Parliament  on  this  subject — a 
document  of  eminent  ability." 

"Mr.  Cla^  observed  that  the  senator  from 
South  Carobna  based  his  abstractions  on  the 
theories  of  books— on  English  authorities,  and 
on  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  free  trade  by 
a  certain  party  in  the  British  Parliament.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Clay),  and  his  friends  would  not  admit 
of  these  authorities  being  entitled  to  as  much 
weieht  as  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  which 
in  iul  parts  of  the  world  was  found  to  be  in  favor 
of  protecting  home  manufactures  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. This  was  the  whole  difierence.  The  sen- 
ator was  in  favor  of  book  theory  and  abstrac- 
tions: he  (Mr.  Clay)  and  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  and  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.  And  what  better  proof  could 
be  given  of  national  decision  on  this  point 
than  that  furnished  by  the  recent  elections  in 
Great  Britain.  A  report  on  the  subject  of&ee 
trade,  written  by  the  astute  and  ingenious 
Scotcnman,  Mr.  mune,  had  obtained  pretty  gen- 
eral circulation  in  this  country.  On  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  that  report  the  British  min- 
istry went  before  the  people  of  England  at  a 
general  election,  and  the  result  proved  that  they 
were  ropudiatea." 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  had  supposed  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  was  possessed  of  more  tact  than  to 
allude  at  all  to  the  recent  elections  in  England, 
and  claim  them  as  a  triumph  of  his  principles, 
much  less  to  express  himself  in  such  strong 
terms  of  approbation  at  the  result  The  sena^ 
tor  was,  however,  elated  at  the  favorable  result 
of  the  late  elections  to  the  tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. That  was  not  much  to  l>e  wondered  at; 
for  the  interests,  objects,  and  aims  of  the  torf 
party  there  and  the  whig  party  here,  are  identi* 
caL  The  identity  of  the  two  parties  is  remark- 
able.   The  tory  party  are  the  patrons  of  corpo- 
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rate  monopolies ;  and  are  not  you  ?  They  are 
advocates  of  a  high  tariff;  ana  are  not  you? 
They  are  the  supporters  of  a  national  hank ; 
and  are  not  you?  They  are  for  corn-laws — 
laws  oppressive  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
favorable  to  their  own  power  5  and  are  not 
you?  Witness  this  bill.  The  tory  party  in 
England  are  not  supported  by  the  British  peo- 
ple. That  party  is  the  representative  of  the 
mere  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which,  by  the 
most  odious  and  oppressive  system  of  coercion 
exercised  over  the  tenantry  of  the  country,  has 
obtained  the  power  of  starving  the  mass  ca  the 
people,  by  the  continuation  of  laws  exclusively 
protecting  the  landed  interests,  that  is,  the  rent 
rolls  of  the  aristocracy.  These  laws  that  party 
will  uphold,  rather  than  suffer  the  people  to  oh. 
tain  cheap  bread.  The  administration  party  in 
England  wished  to  dissipate  this  odious  system 
of  exclusive  legislation,  and  to  give  the  mass  of 
the  people  cheap  bread.  This  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  characterizes  as  ridiculous  abstrac- 
tion. And  who  are  these  tones  of  England  ? 
Do  not  the  abolitionists  constitute  a  laree  por- 
tion of  that  party?  Those  very  abolitionists, 
who  have  more  sympathy  for  the  n^rocs  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  than  for  the  starving  and 
oppressed  white  laborers  of  England.  And  why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tory  party  to 
have  high  rents  at  home,  and  high  tariff  duties 
a^inst  the  sugar  of  this  country,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  owners  of  estates  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  This  is  the  party,  the  success  of  which, 
at  the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain,  has  so 
elated  the  senator  from  Kentucky !  Tne  suc- 
cess of  that  party  in  England,  and  of  the  whig 
party  here,  is  the  success  of  the  great  money 
power,  which  concentrates  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties,  and  identifies  their  principles.  The 
struggle  of  both  is  a  struggle  for  the  ascendency 
of  this  great  money  power.  When  the  whole 
subject  is  narrowly  looked  into,  it  is  seen  that 
the  whole  question  at  issue  is  that  of  the  as- 
cendency of  this  enormous  and  dangerous  power, 
or  that  of  popular  rights.  And  this  is  a  strug- 
gle which  the  opposition  in  this  Capitol,  to 
whom  alone  the  people  of  this  country  can  now 
look  for  protection  against  the  measures  threat- 
ened to  be  consummated  here,  will  maintain  to 
the  last,  r^ardless  of  the  success  of  the  tories 
abroad  or  their  allies  at  home." 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  meet  these  biting  interroga- 
tories. He  did  not  undertake  to  show  any  in- 
justice in  classifying  his  modem  whig  party 
with  the  English  high  tory  party,  but  hauled 
ofiE^  washing  his  hands  of  sympathy  for  that 
party — a  retreat,  for  which  Mi*.  Calhoun  taunted 
him  in  his  reply.  Fact  was,  the  old  federal 
party — and  I  never  refer  to  them  as  such  in  re- 
proach— ^had  become  unpopular,  and  changed 
name  without  changing  principles.    They  took 


that  of  whig,  as  having  a  sednctiTe  reTolutiiHi- 
ary  odor,  without  seeming  to  perceive  thai  it 
had  not  a  principle  in  common  with  the  whiga 
of  the  revolution  which  their  adversaries  had 
not  also ;  and  that  in  reality  they  occupied  the 
precise  ground  in  our  political  parties  which  the 
high  toiy  party  did  in  England.  Mr.  Calhoun 
drove  this  home  to  Mr.  Clay  with  a  pomt  and 
power,  and  a  clos^iess  of  applicatt<Mi,  whidi 
stuck,  and  required  an  exculpatory  answer,  if 
any  could  be  given.  But  none  such  was  at- 
tempted, either  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  issue  has  diown  the  folly  of 
taking  a  name  without  corresponding  works. 
The  name  '^  whig  "  has  been  pretty  well  given 
up,  without  finding  a  better,  and  perhaps  with- 
out saving  the  commendable  principle  of  con- 
servatism which  was  in  it  3  and  which,  m  ita 
liberal  and  enlightened  sense,  is  so  essential  in 
all  governments.  One  thing  both  the  disputants 
seemed  to  forget,  though  others  did  not ;  and  that 
was,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted  with  this  party 
for  ten  years  against  President  Jackson. 

"  Mr.  Clay  denied  that  he  had  made  any  boast 
of  the  success  of  the  tories  in  the  English  elec- 
tions. He  had  expressed  no  ^)rmpath]r  with 
that  party.  He  cared  nothing  about  thm  suc- 
cess, though  he  did  hope  that  the  tories  would 
not  come  into  power  in  this  country.  He  had 
only  adverted  to  their  triumph  in  England  as  an 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  English  nation  on 
the  subject  of  free  trade.  His  argument  was. 
that  no  matter  what  contending  politicians  said 
about  abstract  principles,  when  it  came  to  the 
practical  action  of  the  whole  nation  on  these 
principles,  that  action  was  found  decisive  against 
theories  and  in  fav(^  oi  the  practice  of  nations 
idl  over  the  globe.  As  to  the  success  of  the 
tories  in  En^md,  he  had  frequently  made  the 
remark  that  this  government  had  more  to  ex- 
pect from  the  justice  of  a  tonr  ministry  than  a 
whi^  ministry,  either  in  England  or  France,  as 
the  latter  were  afr^d  of  being  accused  of  being 
swayed  by  their  liberal  sentiments." 

This  was  disavowing  a  feUow-^seling — not 
showing  a  difference ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing 
his  advantage,  followed  it  up  with  clinching 
vigor,  and  concluded  with  a  taunt  justified  by 
the  occasion. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  sidd  when  there  was  a  Ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky <^d  himself^  that  senator  was  not  the 
judge  of  its  accuracy,  nor  was  he ;  but  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  Senate,  and  to  all  present  who 
had  heard  the  argument,  if  he  haa  not  met  it 
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fiurly.  Did  he  not  quote,  in  tones  of  exultation, 
the  triumph  of  the  tory  party  in  England  as  the 
triumph  oi  his  principles  oyer  the  principles  of 
free  trade  ?  And  when  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had 
noticed  the  points  of  identity  in  principle  be- 
tween the  tory  party  of  England  and  the  whig 
party  of  this  country,  had  the  senator  attempted 
to  reply?  Nay  more,  he  had  alluded  to  the 
striking  coincidence  between  the  party  affinities 
in  Great  Britain  and  this  countjry,  and  showed 
tibat  this  victory  was  not  a  tory  victory  only, 
but  an  abolitioniBt  victory — the  advocates  oi 
high  taxes  on  sugar  joining  the  advocates  of 
h^  taxes  on  bread,  and  now  the  senator  wishes 
to  produce  the  impression  that  he  had  not  fiurly 
met  the  question,  and  tries  to  make  a  new  issue. 
There  was  one  trait  in  the  senator's  character, 
which  he  had  often  noticed.  He  makes  his  on- 
slaughts with  great  impetuosity,  not  always 
thinking  where  they  will  carry  him ;  and  when 
he  finds  himself  in  difficulty,  aU  his  great  in- 

Snity  is  taxed  to  make  a  skilful  retreat, 
e  the  French  general,  Morean,  he  is  more 
celebrated  for  the  dexterity  of  his  retreats  than 
the  fame  of  his  battles.'' 

Mr.  Clay  pleasantly  terminated  this  interlude, 
whidi  was  certamly  unprofitable  to  him,  by  re- 
calling the  Senate  to  the  question  before  them, 
which  was  simply  in  relation  to  the  free,  or 
taxed  importation  of  8umach :  a  word  which  he 
pronounced  with  an  air  and  emphasis,  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  had  the  efiect  of  a  satiric 
speech  when  he  wished  to  make  any  thing  ap- 
pear contemptible,  or  ridiculous. 

^  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  not  going  into  a 
dissertatiou  on  the  political  institutions  of  the 
British  nation.  He  would  merely  recapitulate 
the  fiicts  with  relation  to  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  administration  party  in  England 
and  the  tory  party.  Here  Mr.  Clay  re-stated 
the  position  of  both  parties  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  the  result;  and  concluded  by  declar- 
ing, thaty  after  all,  it  was  not  a  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  whether  it  was  a  tory  victory 
in  England  and  a  wh%  victonr  here,  but  whether 
tunuuh  vras  or  was  not  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.  He  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
revert  to  that  question  and  let  it  be  decided. 
For  his  part^  he  cared  very  little  whether  it  was 
or  was  not.  He  would  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to 
decide  the  question  just  as  it  pleased." 

The  vote  was  taken :  sumach  was  taxed :  the 
foreign  rival  was  discouraged — ^with  what  bene- 
fit to  the  American  finrmer,  and  the  domestic 
grower  of  the  article,  the  elaborate  statistics  of 
the  decennial  census  has  yet  failed  to  inform  us. 
Bat  certainly  so  insignificant  a  weed  has  rarely 
beeo  the  occaaioQ  of  such  keen  debate,  between 


such  eminent  men,  on  a  theatre  so  elevated. 
The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  was  at  a 
point  of  more  concern  to  the  American  farmer : 
and  appears  thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

^  Mr.  Allen  had  proposed  to  make  salt  a  free 
article,  which  Mr.  Walker  had  proposed  to 
amend  by  adding  gunny  bags. 

^  Mr.  Benton  appealed  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  let 
the  vote  be  taken  on  salt. 

*'  Mr.  King  also  appealed  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

^  Mr.  Walker  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends,  he  should  witndraw  his  amendment  for 
the  present,  as  it  was  supposed  by  some  it  might 
embarrass  the  original  amendment 

^  Mr.  Huntington  opposed  the  amendment 
as  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act. 
It  would  result^  also,  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
extensive  American  works  engaged  in  this  manu- 
fitcture,  and  would  give  the  foreign  manufactur- 
ers a  monopoly  in  trade,  which  would  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  the  article  as  it  en- 
tered mto  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Kino  was  in  fiivor  of  the  compromise 
act)  so  fiu*  as  it  could  be  maintained.  The  article 
of  salt  entered  equally  into  the  consumption  of 
all  classes — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  He 
should  vote  for  this  amendment.  If  the  senator 
wished,  he  would  vote  to  amend  the  proposition 
so  that  it  should  not  take  effect  till  the  30th  of 
June,  1842 ;  and  that  would  prevent  its  inter- 
ference with  the  compromise.  He  hoped  the 
experiment  would  be  made,  and  be  ascertained 
whether  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of 
government  could  be  raised  by  taxation  on  other 
articles  which  could  better  bear  it  He  should 
vote  for  the  amendment 

^  Mr.  Bates  said  the  duty  on  salt  affected  two 
great  portions  of  the  community  in  a  very  dif- 
f^nt  manner — the  interior  of  the  country, 
which  derived  their  supplies  fh)m  the  domestic 
manufacture,  ttom  salines,  and  those  parts  on 
the  seaboard  which  were  supplied  with  imported 
salt  The  price  of  salt  for  the  interior  of  the 
countiy,  which  was  supplied  with  domestic  salt 
of  whicli  there  was  a  great  abundance,  woula 
not  be  affected  by  an  imposition  of  duty,  as  the 
price  was  regulated  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
could  not  be  repealed  or  modified ;  but  the  price 
of  salt  on  the  seaboard,  which  was  supplied  by 
imports,  and  some  manufactured  from  marine 
water,  would,  however  gentlemen  mieht  be  dis- 
posed to  disbelieve  it,  1^  increased  if  the  duty 
were  taken  off ;  as  the  manufactories  of  salt  fi*om ' 
marine  water  would  be  entirely  suspended,  since 
none  would  continue  the  investment  of  their 
capital  in  so  uncertain  a  business — ^the  foreign 
supply  being  quite  irregular.  Thus  perhaps,  a 
thini  of  the  supplies  beinff  cut  off,  a  greater  de« 
mand  would  arise,  and  the  price  be  increased 
on  the  seaboard,  while  the  interior  would  not  be 
affiBcted* 
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"  Mr.  Sevier  wished  to  know  how  mach  reve- 
nue was  collected  from  salt;  he  had  heard  it 
stated  that  the  drawbacks  amounted  to  more 
than  the  duty ;  if  so,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
it  among  the  free  articles. 

"Mr,  Clay  did  not  recollect  positively;  he 
believed  the  duty  was  about  $400,000,  and  the 
drawbacks  near  $260,000— the  tax  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  drawback. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  individually  there  was, 
perhaps,  no  article  which  he  would  prefer  to  have 
exempted  from  duty  than  salt,  but  he  was  op- 
posed, hj  any  vote  of  his,  to  give  a  pretext  for 
a  violation  of  the  compromise  act  hereafter. 
The  duty  on  salt  was  gomg  off  gradually,  and 
full  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  safety  to 
commercial  interests.  No  one  could  regard  the 
bill  before  them  as  permanent  It  was  evident 
that  the  whole  system  would  have  to  be  revised 
under  the  compromise  system. 

"  Mr.  Walker  was  warmly  in  &vor  of  the 
amendment  He  regarded  a  tax  on  salt  as  in- 
human and  unjust  It  was  almost  as  necessary 
to  human  life  as  the  air  they  breaUied,  and 
should  be  exempted  from  all  burdens  whatever. 

"  Mr.  Allen  then  modified  his  amendment  so 
as  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
3d  of  June,  1842. 

"Mr.  Clay  spoke  agamst  the  amendment; 
and  said  the  very  circumstance  of  the  univer- 
sality of  its  use,  was  a  reason  it  should  come  in 
for  its  share  of  taxation.  He  never  talked  about 
the  poor^  but  he  believed  he  felt  as  much,  and 
probably  more,  than  those  who  did.  "Who  were 
the  poor  ?  Why  we  were  all  poor ;  and  any 
attempt  to  select  certain  classes  for  taxation  was 
absurd,  as  before  the  collector  came  round  they 
might  DC  poor.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
tax  might  not  be  interfered  with.  This  was  a 
subject  which  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Macon  took 
under  their  peculiar  care,  and  other  gentlemen 
had  since  mounted  the  hobby,  and  literally  rode 
it  down.  He  could  tell  them,  if  they  desired  to 
preserve  the  compromise,  they  must  leave  the 
salt  tax  alone. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  Benton,  Calhoun,  and  Preston, 
when  the  question  was  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  and  dedded  in  the  n^;ative, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay 
of  Alabama^  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mo- 
Roberts,  MoutoxL  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Prentiss, 
Preston^Smith  of  Connecticut,  TM>paii,  Walker, 
White,  Woodbury,  Wrights  and  Young— 21. 

Nays — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  B^es,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun.  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson^  Hun- 
tington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Forter, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Sturgeon,  Tall- 
madge,  and  Woodbridge — 23. 

This  odious  and  impious  tax  on  salt  has  been 
kept  up  by  a  combination  of  private  and  political 


interests.  The  ood  and  mackerel  flsheriea  of 
New  England  and  the  domestic  manuftctorera 
of  salt  on  the  Kenhawa  and  in  New  York,  con- 
stituting the  private  interest;  and  the  tariff-pro- 
toctive  party  constituting  the  political  interest 
The  duty  has  been  reduced,  not  abolished ;  and 
the  injury  has  become  greater  to  the  Treasury 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction ;  and  still  re- 
mains oonsiderable  to  the  consumers.  The  salt 
duty,  previous  to  the  fiill  taking  effect  of  the 
compromise  act  of  1833,  paid  the  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  founded  upon  it,  and  left  a  sur- 
plus for  the  Treasury:  now,  and  since  1842, 
these  bounties  and  allowances  take  the  whole 
amount  of  the  salt  duty,  and  a  laige  sum  be- 
sides, out  of  the  public  Treasury.  In  five  years 
(from  1848  to  1854),  the  duty  produced  from 
about  $210,000,  to  $220,000 ;  and  the  bountieB 
and  allowances  during  the  same  time,  were  from 
about  $240,000,  to  $300,000 ;  leaving  the  Treas- 
ury a  loser  to  the  amount  of  the  difference :  and, 
without  going  into  figures,  the  same  result  nmj 
be  predicated  of  every  year  smce  1842.  To  tb» 
consumer  the  tax  still  remaining,  althou^  only 
one-fifth  of  the  value,  about  doubles  the  cost  of 
the  article  consumed  to  the  consumer.  It  sends 
all  the  salt  to  the  custom-house,  and  throws  it 
into  the  hands  of  regraters ;  and  they  oomMne^ 
and  nearly  double  the  price. 

The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  was  on 
Mr.  Woodbury's  motion  to  exempt  tea  and 
coffee  from  duty,  which  was  successful  by  a 
large  vote— 39  to  10.  The  nays  were :  Meesn. 
Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
Henderson,  Leeds  Kerr,  Merrick,  Preston, 
Rives,  Southard.  The  bill  was  then  passed  by 
a  general  vote,  <mly  eleven  against  it,  upon  the 
general  ground  that  the  government  must  have 
revenue :  but  those  who  voted  against  it  thou|^t 
the  proper  way  to  stop  the  land  bill  was  to  deny 
this  supply  until  that  was  given  up. 

The  compromise  act  of  1833— 4>y  a  mere 
blunder,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  such  an  omis- 
sion could  have  been  intentional — ^in  providing 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported  sugars, 
molasses,  and  salt,  made  no  corresponding  pro- 
vision for  the  reduction  of  drawbacks  when  the 
sugars  underwent  refining  andejq>ortation ;  nor 
upon  molasses  when  converted  into  rum  and 
exported ;  nor  on  the  fishing  bounties  and  al- 
lowances, when  the  salt  was  re-exported  on  the 
fish  which  had  been  cured  by  it.   This< 
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WM  detected  at  the  tune  by  members  not  parties 
to  the  eompromise,  but  not  allowed  to  be  cor- 
rected by  any  one  unfriendly  to  the  compromise. 
The  author  of  this  View  offered  an  amendment 
to  that  ^eot — which  was  rejected,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follows :  Yeas— Messrs.  Benton,  Buck- 
ner,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  For- 
syth, Johnson.  Kane,  King,  Rives,  Robinson, 
Seymour,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins, 
and  Wright  Nays— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black, 
Olay,  ClaytMi,  Swing,  Foot,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Holmes,  Knight,  Maugum,  Miller,  Moore^  Nau- 
dain,  Poindezter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Troup,  and  Tyler.  Of 
those  then  roting  against  this  provision,  one 
(Mr.  Swing,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  now, 
in  1841,  recommended  its  adoption,  so  fiur  as  it 
related  to  refined  sugars  and  rum;  anothw 
(Mr.  Clay),  supported  his  recommendation;  a 
third  (Mr.  Tyler),  approved  the  act  which 
adopted  it:  but  all  this,  after  the  injury  had 
been  going  <m  for  eight  years,  and  had  plundered 
the  Treasury  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  new  tariff  act  of  this  extra  session 
made  the  corresponding  reductions,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  each  House ;  the  writer  of 
this  View,  besides  his  motion  at  the  time,  hav- 
ii^  renewed  it,  and  in  vain,  almost  every  year 
afterwards— always  rejected  on  the  cry  that 
the  compromise  was  sacred  and  inviolable — ^had 
Mved  the  XJnicm  at  the  time  it  was  made^  and 
would  endangw  it  the  day  it  was  broken.  Well! 
it  was  pretty  well  broken  at  this  extra  session : 
and  the  Union  was  just  as  much  destroyed  by 
its  breaking  as  it  had  been  saved  by  its  making. 
In  one  case  the  reductions  of  drawback  re- 
mained untouched — ^that  of  the  bounties  and 
allowanoes  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  fisher- 
man, or  the  exporter,  the  amount  of  duty  sup- 
posed to  have  been  paid  on  the  imported  salt 
carried  back  out  of  the  country  on  that  part  of 
the  fish  which  was  exported.  The  fisheries  have 
so  long  possessed  this  advantage  that  they  now 
daim  it  as  a  right — ^no  such  pretension  being 
set  up  until  it  was  attacked  as  an  abuse.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  in  the  year  1846,  of  which 
Mr.  Benton  was  duurman,  and  Mr.  John  Davis 
of  Maflsachosetts,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
were  members,  made  a  report  which  explored  this 
abuse  to  its  source ;  but  without  being  able  to  get 
it  collected.  The  abuse  commenced  titer  the  late 


war  with  Great  Britain,  and  has  taken  since 
that  time  about  six  millions  of  dollars ;  and  is 
now  going  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  government,  these  bounties  and  al- 
lowances were  always  stated  in  the  annual 
treasury  report,  according  to  their  true  nature 
in  connection  with  the  salt  duties,  and  as  de- 
pendent upon  those  duties :  and  the  sums  al- 
lowed were  always  carried  out  in  bushels  of 
salt:  which  would  show  how  much  salt  was 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  exported  fish.  A  treasury  statement 
of  that  kind  at  present,  would  show  about  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  for- 
eign salt  (for  it  is  only  on  the  foreign  that  the 
bounties  and  allowances  accrue),  so  exported, 
while  there  is  only  about  one  million  of  bushels 
imported — nineteen-twentieths  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  other  branches  of  business — ^beef  and 
pork  packing,  and  bacon  curing,  for  example: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
branches  export  far  more  foreign  salt  on  the  ar- 
ticles they  send  abroad,  than  is  done  on  cod  and 
mackerel  exported.  In  viewing  the  struggles 
about  these  bounties  and  allowances,  I  have  of- 
ten had  occasion  to  admire  the  difference  be- 
tween the  l^islators  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South  and  West — ^the  former  always  intent 
upon  the  benefits  of  l^islation — the  latter  upon 
the  honors  of  the  government. 


CHAPTBK  LXXX. 

FATIONALBANK:    FIBST  BILL. 

This  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session,  and 
the  great  object  of  the  whig  party,  and  the  one 
without  which  all  other  measures  would  be 
deemed  to  be  incomplete,  and  the  victmous 
election  itself  little  better  than  a  de&at  Though 
kept  out  of  view  as  an  issue  during  the  canvass, 
it  was  known  to  every  member  of  the  party  to 
be  the  al^^a  and  omega  of  the  contest,  and  the 
crowning  consummation  of  ten  years  labor  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.  It  was  kept  in  the 
background  for  a  reason  perfectly  imderstood. 
Both  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  been 
ultra  against  a  national  bank  while  members  of 
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the  democratic  party :  tbey  had  both,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatires  Toted  in  a 
small  minority  in  favor  of  issuing  a  writ  of 
scire  facias  against  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  soon  after  it  was  chartered;  and  this 
could  be  quoted  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  a  bank  was  unpopular.  At  the  same 
time  the  party  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
present  sentiments,  and  wanted  no  discussion 
which  might  scare  off  anti-bank  men  without 
doing  any  good  on  their  own  side.  The  bank, 
then^  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session — 
the  great  cause  of  the  called  session — and  as 
such  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  into  his  own  care  from 
the  first  day.  He  submitted  a  schedule  of 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  body,  and 
for  acting  on  which  he  said  it  might  be  under- 
stood the  extraordinary  session  was  convoked; 
he  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  report 
a  bill,  of  which  committee  he  was  of  course  to 
be  chairman :  and  he  moved  a  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Ewing)  for  the 
plan  of  a  bank.  In  was  fumbhed  accordingly, 
and  studiously  contrived  so  as  to  avoid  the 
President's  objections,  and  save  his  consistency 
— a  point  upon  which  he  was  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive. The  bill  of  the  select  committee  was 
modelled  upon  it  Even  the  title  was  made  ri- 
diculous to  please  the  President,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  he  wished.  He  objected  to  the  name 
of  bank,  either  in  the  title  or  the  body  of  the 
charter,  and  proposed  to  style  it  "  The  Fiscal 
Institute ; "  and  afterwards  the  "  Fiscal  Agent ', " 
and  finally  the  ^  Fiscal  Corporation."  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  could  not  stand  these  titles ;  but 
finding  the  President  tenacious  on  the  title  of  the 
bill,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  all  sorts 
of  banks — discount — deposit — circulation — ex- 
change— all  in  the  plan  so  studiously  contrived, 
they  yielded  to  the  word  Fiscal — ^rejecting  each 
of  its  proposed  addenda— and  substituted  bank. 
The  title  of  the  instrument  then  ran  thus :  ^  A 
Bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Fiscal 
Bank  of  the  United  States."  Thus  entitled, 
and  thus  arranged  out  of  doors,  it  wss  brought 
into  the  Senate,  not  to  be  perfected  by  the  col- 
lective legislative  wisdom  of  the  body,  but  to 
be  carried  through  the  forms  of  legblation, 
without  alteration  except  from  its  friends,  and 
made  into  law.  The  deliberative  power  of  the 
body  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Registration 
of  what  had  been  agreed  upon  was  its  only 
office.  The  democratic  members  resisted  strenu- 


ously in  order  to  make  the  measure  odious.  Soo- 
cessf^  resistance  was  impossible,  and  a  repeal 
of  the  act  at  a  snbsequ^it  Congress  was  the  only 
hope — a  veto  not  being  then  dreamed  oC  Re- 
peal, therefore,  wss  taken  as  the  watdiword.  and 
formal  notice  of  it  proclaimed  in  sucoeastve 
speeches,  that  all  subsoibers  to  the  bank  sboold 
be  warned  in  time,  and  deprived  of  the  plea  d 
mnocence  when  the  repeal  should  be  moved. 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  besides  an  aigoment  in 
&vor  of  the  right  of  this  repeal,  produced  a  re- 
solve fh)m  the  House  Journal  of  1819,  in  whidi 
General  Harrison,  then  a  member  of  that  body, 
voted  with  others  for  a  resolve  directing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  report  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  then  United  States  Bank  charter— not  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing,  but  to 
repeal  absolutely. 

The  bill  was  passed  through  both  Houses — 
in  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote,  26  to  23 — ^in  the 
House  by  a  better  majority,  128  to  98.  This 
was  the  sixth  of  August  All  wbs  conadeied 
finished  by  the  democracy,  and  a  future  re- 
peal their  only  alternative.  Suddenly  li^t  be- 
gan to  dawn  upon  them.  Rumors  came  that 
President  Tyler  would  disapprove  the  act; 
which,  in  fact  he  did:  but  with  such  expres- 
sions of  readiness  to  approve  another  bill  whidi 
should  be  tree  firom  the  objections  which  he 
named,  as  still  to  keep  his  party  together,  and 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  his  cabinet  But 
it  made  an  explosion  elsewhere.  Mr.  Clay  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  be  balked  m  a  meascoe  so 
dear  to  his  heart  without  giving  expression  to 
his  dissatis&ction ;  and  did  so  in  the  ddwte  on 
the  veto  message ;  and  in  terms  to  ass^t  that 
Mr.  Tyler  had  violated  his  fiuth  to  the  whig 
party,  and  had  been  led  off  from  them  by  new 
associations.    Hesud: 

^  On  the  4th  of  April  last^he  lamented  Har- 
rison, the  President  of  the  United  States  paid 
the  debt  of  nature.  President  Tyler,  who,  as 
Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  that 
office,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the 
6th  of  that  month.  He  found  the  whde  metropo- 
lis wrapt  in  gloom,  every  heart  filled  with  sorrow 
and  sadness,  every  eye  streaming  with  tears, 
imd  the  surroundioig  hills  yet  flinging  back  the 
echo  of  the  bells  which  were  tolled  on  that 
melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  Presi- 
dential mansion  he  contemplated  the  pale  body 
of  his  predecessor  stretched  before  him,  and 
clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  d  death.  At 
that  solemn  moment,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overflowing 
with  mingled  emotions  of  0je^  of  patriotism 
Digitized  by  V^jOO^. 
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tad  graiitode— abore  alL  of  gratitade  to  that 
ooontry  by  a  majority  of  whose  saffrages,  be- 
Btowed  at  tiie  preceding  Noyember,  he  then 
stood  the  most  distmgnished,  the  most  eleyated, 
the  most  honored  of  all  living  whigs  of  the 
United  States. 

^  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
this  probable  state  of  mind,  that  President 
Tyler,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month  of 
April,  ToluntaiT  promulgated  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  That  address  was 
m  the  nature  of  a  coronation  oath,  which  the 
ehirfof  the  State,  in  other  countries,  and  under 
other  forms,  takes  upon  ascendmg  the  throne. 
It  referred  to  the  solemn  obligations,  and  the 
mt^ound  sense  of  duty  under  which  the  new 
President  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which 
had  devolved  upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  the 
people  and  of  Providence,  and  it  stated  the 
nrindples  and  delineated  tne  policy  by  which 
he  would  be  governed  in  his  exalted  station.  It 
was  emphatically  a  whig  address  from  begin- 
ning to  end— every  inch  of  it  was  whig,  and 
was  patriotic 

''In  that  address  the  President,  in  respect 
to  the  snbiect-matter  embraced  in  the  present 
bill,  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic 
language :  *•  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction 
to  any  constitutional  measure  which,  originat- 
ing in  Cdogress,  shall  have  for  its  object  the 
FMtoration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  so 
essentially  necessary  to  ^ve  confidence  in  all 
the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to  industry 
its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to  re-estab- 
lish the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding  upon 
the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end 
proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the  Oon- 
Btttution,  I  shall  resort  to  the  nithers  of  the 
great  republican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example.' 

^  To  this  clause  m  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  but  one  interpretation  was  given 
throughout  this  whole  country,  by  friend  and 
foe,  by  whig  and  democrat,  and  by  the  presses 
of  both  parties.  It  was  by  every  man  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
of  its  ai4)earance.  or  of  whom  I  have  since  in- 
qmred,  construed  to  mean  that  the  President 
intended  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground,  and  to 
regard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank  as  immovaUy  settled.  And  I 
think  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  contemporaneous  and  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  public  Reverting  back  to  the 
period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  address, 
oould  any  other  construction  have  been  given 
to  its  language  ?  What  is  it?  *  I  shall  promptly 
give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  originating  in  Congress.'  shall  have  cer- 
tain defined  objects  in  view,  tie  concedes  the 
vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  me- 
dium to  industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity. 


He  concedes  that  its  origin  must  be  m  Congress. 
And,  to  prevent  any  ii^erence  from  the  qualifi- 
cation, which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  United  States  Bank 
was  unconstitutional,  he  declares  that,  in  de- 
ciding on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the 
end  proposed,  and  its  conformity  to  the  consti- 
tution, he  will  resort  to  the  &thers  of  the  great 
Republican  school.  And  who  were  they  7  If 
the  Father  of  his  country  is  to  be  excluded,  are 
Madison  (the  father  of  the  constitution),  Jef- 
ferson. Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long 
list  of  Republicans  who  acted  with  them,  not  to 
be  regarded  as  among  those  Others  ?  But  Presi- 
dent Tyler  declares  not  only  that  he  should 
appeal  to  them  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to 
the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  example.  What 
example?  What  other  meaning  could  have 
been  possibly  applied  to  the  phrase,  than  that 
he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  oeen  done 
during  the  administrations  of  Jefierson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  ? 

'^  Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I 
came  to  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and  buoyant 
hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry 
all  their  prominent  measures,  and  especially  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  fitr  that  one  of 
the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  antici- 
pated nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  two  departments  of  government;  and  I 
reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find  at  the 
head  of  the  Executive  branch,  a  personid  and 
political  friend,  whom  I  had  long  and  intimately 
known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  he 
my  fiiult  if  our  amicable  relations  should  un- 
happily cease,  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The 
President  has  been  always  perfectly  familiar 
with  my  opinion  on  this  bank  question, 

"  Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  ee^ 
pecially  on  the  receipt  of  the  plan  of  a  national 
bank,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President 
had  been  misunderstood  in  his  address,  and  that 
he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his  constitu- 
tional scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  a  bank, 
competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  people,  might  be  established. 

'*  Under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  agreed,  Ist,  as  to  the  name 
of  the  proposed  bank.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there 
was  something  exceedingly  outre  and  revolting 
to  my  ears  in  the  term  "Fiscal  Bank;"  but 
I  thought,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose, 
by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet'' 
liooking,  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of  the 
substantial  faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the 
contemplated  institution,  we  consented  to  that 
which  was  proposed. 

In  lus  veto  message  Mr.  Tyler  fell  back  upon 
his  early  opinions  against  the  constitutionality 
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of  a  national  bank,  so  often  and  so  pubUdj  ex- 
pressed ;  and  recurrii^  to  these  early  opinions 
he  now  declared  that  it  would  be  a  crime  and 
an  infamy  in  him  to  sign  the  bill  which  had 
been  presented  to  him.  In  this  sense  he  thus 
expressed  himself: 

'^Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and 
having  taken  this  oath,  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try will  see  that  I  could  not  give  my  sanction 
to  a  measure  of  the  character  describei  without 
surrendering  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honor- 
able men — all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and 
religious  obligations ;  without  an  observance 
of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  and 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  com- 
mit a  crime  which  I  would  not  wilftdly  commit 
to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would 
justly  subject  me  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
all  virtuous  men." 

Mr.  Clay  found  these  expressions  of  self-con- 
demnation entirely  too  strong,  showing  too 
much  sensibility  in  a  President  to  personal 
considerations — ^laying  too  much  stress  upon 
early  opinions — ^ignoring  too  completely  later 
opinions — and  not  sufficiently  deferring  to  those 
fkthers  of  the  government  to  whom,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  he  had  promised  to  look  for 
advice  and  instruction,  both  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  bank,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
public  wants.  And  he  thus  animadverted  on 
the  passage: 

"  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  with  profound  deference  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  that  it  appears  to  me  he  has  viewed 
with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ; 
and  that,  surrendering  himself  to  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too  glow- 
ing and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  most  happy  if  he  had  looked  more 
to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto  upon 
the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  country.  Does  it  follow  that  a  magistrate 
who  yields  his  private  judgment  to  the  concur- 
ring authority  of  numerous  decisions,  repeated- 
ly and  deliberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse 
a£  long  intervals,  by  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  b^  all  parties,  incurs  the  dreadful 
penalties  descnbed  by  the  President  ?  Can 
any  man  be  disgraced  and  dishonored  who 
yields  his  private  opinion  to  the  judgment  of 
the  nation  f  In  this  case,  the  country  (I  mean 
a  majority).  Congress,  and.  according  to  com- 
mon fame,  an  unanimous  caoinet,  were  all  unit- 
ed in  favor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel 
himself  humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to 
the  c(»\joint  force  of  such  high  authority  ? 
Does  any  man,  who  at  one  period  of  his  life 


shall  have  expressed  a  particular  opinioai,  and  at 
a  subsequent  period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite 
opinion,  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  ocnwe- 
quences  which  have  been  portrayed  by  the 
President  ?  How  is  it  with  the  judge,  m  the 
case  by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  the  au- 
thority of  repeated  precedents,  settiing  a  par- 
ticular question,  whilst  in  his  private  judgment 
the  law  was  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  with  that 
numerous  class  of  public  men  in  this  countzy. 
and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  have  divided 
it,  who,  at  different  periods,  have  maintained 
and  acted  on  opposite  opinions  in  respect  to  this 
very  bank  question  ? 

^^How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  &tlier 
of  the  constitution — that  great  man  whose  ser- 
vices to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
Washington — whose  virtues  and  purity  in  pri- 
vate life — whose  patriotism,  intelligence,  and 
wisdom  in  public  councils,  stand  unsurpassed  1 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention 
that  formed,  and  of  the  Yii^ginia  oonvention 
that  adopted  the  constitution.  No  man  nnder^ 
stood  it  better  than  he  did.  He  was  opposed  in 
1791  to  the  estoblishment  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  constitutional  ground ;  and 
in  1816  he  approved  and  sinied  the  charter  of 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  apart 
of  the  secret  history  connected  with  the  first 
Bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instance 
of  G^eral  Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for  him 
in  the  contingency  of  his  rejection  of  the  bilL 
Thus  stood  James  Madison  when,  in  1815,  he 
applied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to  diarter  a  bank 
upon  considerations  of  expediency,  but  with  a 
clear  and  express  admission  of  the  existence  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter 
one.  In  1816,  the  bill  which  was  then  pre- 
sented to  him  being  free  from  the  objections 
applicable  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  be  £ 
tioned  and  signed  it  Did  James  Maoison 
render  ^all  chum  to  the  respect  of  lumorable  i 
— ^all  confidence  on  the  put  of  the  people — all 
self-re^)ect — all  rmrd  for  moral  and  religioaB 
obligations  ?'  Did  the  pure,  the  virtuous,  the 
gifted  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  si^ 
nature  to  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  commit  a  crime  which  jnstiy 
subjected  him  ^to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  uL 
virtuous  men?'" 

But  m  view  of  these  strong  personal  conse- 
quences to  lus  (Mr.  Tyler's)  own  character  in  the 
event  of  signing  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  pointed  out  a 
course  which  the  President  might  have  taken 
whidi  would  have  saved  his  consistency— -con- 
formed to  the  constitution— fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  party  that  elected  him — and  permit- 
ted the  establishment  of  that  sound  currency,  and 
that  relief  from  the  public  distress,  whidi  hb  in- 
augural address,  and  his  message  to  Congress,  and 
his  veto  message,  all  so  eamestiy  dedured  to  be 
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neoesatry.  It  was  to  have  let  the  bill  lie  in 
bis  hands  without  i^proyal  or  disapproTal :  in 
which  case  it  would  haye  become  a  law  without 
any  act  of  his.  The  constitution  had  made  pro- 
Tisioii  for  the  case  in  that  clause  in  which  it  de- 
clares that — ^^If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  bad  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  be  a  law."  In  this  case  there  was 
no  danger  of  Congress  adjourning  before  the 
lapse  of  the  ten  days ;  and  Mr.  Clay  adverted 
to  this  course  as  the  one,  under  his  embarrass- 
ing drcumstanoes  the  President  ought  to  have 
adopted,  and  saved  both  his  consistency  and 
fidth  to  his  party.  He  urged  it  as  a  proper 
course — saying: 

"And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have 
Bofiered  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  his 
aknature  ?  Without  meaning  the  slightest  pos- 
s£le  disrespect  to  him  (nothing  is  further  nrom 
my  heart  tnan  the  exhibition  of  any  such  feel- 
ing towards  that  distmguished  citizen,  long  my 
personal  friend),  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he 
came  into  his  present  office  under  peculiar  cir- 
camstances.  The  people  did  not  foresee  the 
contiDgen<^  which  has  haimened.  They  voted 
tor  him  as  Vice-President.  They  did  no^  there- 
fore, scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the  care  which 
they  probably  ought  to  have  done,  and  would 
ha;ve  done,  if  they  could  have  looked  into  futu- 
rity. If  the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  have 
been  anticipated — if  at  Harnsburg,  or  at  the 
PoUb,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  Qeneral  Harri- 
son would  die  in  one  short  month  after  the 
oommenoement  of  his  administration ;  that 
Yioe-President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the 
presidential  chur ;  that  a  bill,  passed  by  deci- 
sive majorities  of  the  first  whig  Congress,  char- 
tering a  national  bank,  would  be  presented  for 
his  sanction ;  and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill, 
do  I  haiard  any  thing  when  I  express  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  not  have  received  a  soli- 
tary vote  in  the  nominating  convention,  nor 
one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  State  in  the 
Union'*" 

Not  having  taken  this  course  with  the  bill, 
Mr.  Cluy  pointed  out  a  third  one,  suggested  by 
the  conduct  of  the  President  himself  under 
analogous  circumstances,  and  which,  while  pre- 
serving his  self-respect,  would  accomplish  all 
the  objects  in  view  by  the  party  which  elected 
hhn,  by  simply  removing  the  obstacle  which 
stood  between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
hopes ;  it  was  to  resign  the  presidency.  For 
Vol.  n.— 21 


this  contingency — ^that  of  neither  President 
nor  Vice-President — ^the  constitution  had  also 
made  provision  in  declaring — "In  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  firom  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President;  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President ;  and 
such  officer  shaQ  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected."  Congress  had  acted  under  this  in- 
junction and  had  devolved  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, first  on  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore;  and  if  no  such  temporary  president, 
then  on  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  and  requiring  a  new  election  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  Decem- 
ber if  there  was  time  before  it  for  a  notification 
of  two  months  ;  and  if  not,  then  the  new  elec- 
tion to  take  place  (if  the  vacant  term  had  not 
expired  on  the  third  day  of  March  after  they 
happened)  on  the  like  Wednesday  of  the  next 
ensuing  month  of  December.  Here  was  pro- 
vision made  for  the  case,  and  the  new  election 
might  have  been  held  in  less  than  four  months 
the  temporary  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Southard,  acting  as  President  in  the  mean  time. 
The  legal  path  was  then  clear  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
resignation,  and  Mr.  Clay  thus  enforced  the 
propriety  of  that  step  upon  him : 

"  But.  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  alternative, 
to  whicn  I  allude  not  because  I  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  because  I 
am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  event  in  the 
life  of  President  Tyler.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  after  the  Senate  had  passed  the  resolution 
declaring  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  have  been  deroga- 
tory fVom  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  resolution  President 
rthen  senator)  Tyler  had  voted,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  instructed  the  senators 
from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of 
that  resolution.  Senator  l^ler  declined  voting 
in  conformity  with  that  instruction,  and  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  con- 
form, and  did  not  think  it  right  to  go  counter, 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  placed  him  in 
the  Senate.  I^  when  the  people  of  Virginia,  or 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  were  his 
only  constituency,  he  would  not  set  up  his  own 
particular  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs,  what 
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(mgfat  to  be  the  rale  of  his  oondnet  when  the 
people  of  twenty-six  States — a  whole  nation — 
compose  his  constituency  ?  Is  the  will  of  the 
constituency  of  one  State  to  be  respected,  and 
that  of  twenty-six  to  be  wholly  disregaraed? 
Is  obedience  due  only  to  the  single  State  of  Vir- 
ginia? The  President  admits  that  tl]^  Bank 
question  deeply  agitated,  and  continues  to  agitate, 
tne  nation.  It  is  incontestable  that  it  was  the 
great,  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in  all 
our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced,  and  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment, 
that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution. 
All  doubts  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled 
hy  the  recrat  decisions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  I  speak  of  them  as  evidence  of  pop- 
ular opinion.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  was  131  to  100.  If  the  House  had 
been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the 
16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have 
been  a  probable  minority  of  47.  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  this  large  minority  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from 
amongst  them,  and  to  whom  the  President 
seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
fer this  very  (juestion.  have  mistaken  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents  ?  " 

The  acting  President  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  resign,  although  it  may  be  the  judgment 
of  history  (after  seeing  the  expositions  of  his  sec- 
retaries at  the  resignation  of  their  places  conse- 
quent upon  a  second  veto  to  a  second  bank  act), 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  sa  In  his  veto 
message  he  seemed  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
his  approval  of  a  charter  free  firom  the  excep- 
tions he  had  taken ;  and  rumor  was  positive  in 
asserting  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  arranging 
with  some  friends  the  details  of  a  bill  which  he 
could  approve.  In  allusion  to  this  rumor,  Mr. 
Clay  remarked : 

'^  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  departments, 
the  point  of  difference  might  be  developed,  ana 
it  would  be  then  seen  whether  Uiey  could  be 
brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  correspond- 
ing with  the  public  hopes  and  expectations.  I 
regret  that  the  President  has  not,  in  this  mes- 
sage, favored  us  with  a  more  dear  and  explicit 
exhioition  of  his  views.  It  is  sufSdenUy  mani- 
fest that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States 
formed  after  two  old  models.  I  think  it  is  fairly 
to  be  inferred  that  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  not  have  received  his  sanc- 
tion. He  is  oi^posed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  he  has  returned  $  but  whether  he  would 
give  his  approbation  to  any  bank,  and,  if  taij^ 
what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  dear. 


il 


think  It  may  be  collected  firom  the  ^, 

with  the  aifl  of  information  derived  throii|^ 
other  sources,  that  the  President  would  concor 
in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whose  operatioDi 
should  be  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  €i  exchange 
to  deposits,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circQlatkm; 
exduding  the  power  of  disoounting  {H^miseory 
notes.  And  I  understand  that  some  of  oar 
friends  are  now  considering  the  practicability  of 
arranging  and  passing  a  bill  in  conformity  with 
the  views  of  President  Tyler.  Whilst  I  regret 
that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  such  an  experi- 
ment, and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  ri^t  of 
determining  whether  I  can  or  cannot  rote  far 
such  a  bill  after  I  see  it  in  its  matured  form,  I 
assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obsta- 
de  or  impediment  in  me.  On  the  contrary,  I 
say  to  them,  go  on :  God  speed  you  in  any  mea- 
sure which  will  serve  the  country,  and  preserve 
or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  de- 
partments of  government.  An  executive  veto 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  late  years,  is  an  event  whidi  was  not 
anticipated  by  the  political  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  certainly  not  by  me.  But  it  has  come 
upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and  amidst 
the  greatest  exdtement  within  and  without  the 
metropolis.  The  questi<m  now  is,  what  shall  be 
done?  What,  under  this  most  embanaasiiig 
and  unexpected  state  of  thii^^  will  onr  consti- 
tuents expect  of  us  ?  What  is  required  by  the 
duty  and  the  dignity  of  Oongress?  I  repeat 
that  if,  after  a  cueful  examination  of  the  exe- 
cutive message,  a  bank  can  be  devised  whidi  win 
afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secrae 
the  President's  approbation,  let  the  project  of 
such  a  bank  be  presented.  It  shall  encoonter 
no  opposition,  if  it  should  receive  no  snppott, 
firom  me." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  brought  oat  Mr. 
Rives  in  defence  of  the  President,  who  com- 
menced with  saying: 

"  He  came  to  the  Senate  that  morning  to  give 
a  silent  vote  on  the  biU,  and  he  should  bare 
contented  himself  with  doing  so  but  for  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fidlen  from  the  seDator 
from  Kentucky  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States.  Mr.  R.  bad 
hoped  the  senator  would  have  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  merits  of  the  question  before  the 
Senate.  He  told  us,  said  Mr.  R.,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  this:  the  President  having  retorned 
the  bill  for  a  fiscal  bank  with  his  exceptions 
thereto,  the  bill  was  sudi  an  one  as  ooght  to 
pass  by  the  constitutional  majoriU^  of  two- 
thirds  ;  and  thus  become  a  law  of"^  the  land. 
Now  what  was  the  real  issue  before  the  Senate? 
Was  it  not  the  naked  question  between  the  bill 
and  the  objections  to  it,  as  compared  with  cadi 
other?  I  really  had  hoped  that  the  honorable 
senator,  after  announdng  to  us  the  issue  in  this 
very  proper  manner,  would  have  confined  his  ob- 
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•err»tioiis  to  it  alone ;  and  if  he  had  done  so  I 
ahould  not  have  troubled  the  Soiate  with  a 
single  word.  But  what  has  been  the  oourse  of 
the  honorable  senator?  I  do  not  reproadi  him 
with  it  He,  no  doubt)  felt  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  Tindicate  his  own  position  before  the  country, 
to  inculpate  the  course  taken  by  the  President: 
■nd  accordingly  about  two-thiids  of  his  speech, 
howsoeyer  qualified  by  expressions  of  personal 
kindness  and  respect,  were  taken  up  in  asolenm 
arraignment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  allegations  put  forth  by 
the  senator  seem  to  arrange  themselves  imder 
the  general  diarge  of  perfidy— of  fiuthlessness 
to  his  party,  and  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Biyes  went  on  to  defend  the  President  at 
an  points,  decUuing  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  election— repelling  the  im- 
putation of  perfidy — scouting  the  suggestions  of 
resignation  and  of  pocketing  the  bill  to  let  it  be- 
come law — arguing  that  Qeneral  Harrison  him- 
self would  have  disapproved  the  same  bill  if  he 
had  lived  and  it  had  been  presented  to  him.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  he  referred  to  the  Gene- 
ral's early  oi^;)06ition  to  the  national  bank  of 
1816,  and  to  his  written  answer  given  during 
tiie  canvass — "  that  he  would  not  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  by 
the  iailare  of  all  other  expedients,  it  should  be 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  government;  and  unless  there 
should  be  a  general  and  unequivocal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Union  in  &vor  of  such  an 
institution ;  and  then  only  as  a  fiscal,  and  not 
MB  A  commercial  bank."  But  this  authentic  de- 
claration seemed  to  prove  the  contrary  of  that 
ibr  which  it  was  quoted.  It  contained  two  con- 
ditions, on  the  happening  of  which  Qeneral 
Harrison  would  sign  a  bank  charter — ^first,  the 
fiulure  of  all  other  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
financial  operations  of  the  government;  and, 
secondly,  the  manifestation  oi  public  opinion  in 
&vor  of  it.  That  the  first  of  these  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Rives 
himself  in  the  condu^Ung  passages  of  his  speech 
where  he  siud:  ^AU  previous  systems  have 
been  rejected  and  condemned — the  sub-treasury 
— the  pet  banks — an  old-fashioned  Bank  of  the 
United  States— a  new-&shioned  fiscal  agent" 
The  second  condition  was  fulfilled  in  the  presi- 
dential election  in  the  success  of  the  whig  party, 
whose  first  object  was  a  bank ;  and  in  the  eleo- 
tioQ  of  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
where  the  mi^rities  were  in  flivor  of  a  bank. 


The  conditions  were  fulfilled  then  on  whioh 
(General  Harrison  was  to  i^rove  a  bank  cha^ 
ter ;  and  the  writer  of  this  View  has  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  given  his  signature  to  a 
usual  bank  charter  if  he  had  lived ;  and  firom 
an  obligatory  sense  of  duty,  and  with  no  more 
dishonor  than  Mr.  Madison  had  incurred  in 
signing  the  act  for  the  second  bank  charter  after 
having  been  the  great  opponent  of  the  first  one  $ 
and  for  which  signing,  as  for  no  act  of  his  life, 
was  dishonor  imputed  to  him.  The  writer  of 
this  View  believes  that  General  Harrison  would 
have  signed  a  fair  bank  charter,  and  under  its 
proper  name ;  and  he  believes  it^  not  firom  words 
spoken  between  them,  but  fW)m  public  manifesta- 
tions, seen  by  every  body.  1.  His  own  decla- 
ration, stating  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
do  it ;  and  which  conditk>ns  were  fulfilled.  2. 
The  &ct  that  he  was  the  presidential  candidate 
of  the  party  which  was  emphatically  the  bank 
party.  3.  The  selection  of  his  cabinet^  every 
member  of  which  was  in  favor  of%  national 
bank.  4.  The  decUuration  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  measures  proposed  by  him 
for  the  consideration  oi  Congress  at  its  extra 
session,  in  which  a  national  bank  was  included; 
and  which  measures  he  stated  were  probably 
those  for  which  the  extraordinary  session  had 
been  convened  by  President  Harrison —  a  point 
on  which  Mr.  Clay  must  be  admitted  to  be  well 
informed,  for  he  was  the  well  reputed  adviser  of 
President  Harrison  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined  to  Mr.  Rives,  and  became 
more  close  and  pointed  in  his  personal  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Tyler's  conduct^  commencing  with 
Mr.  Rives'  lodgment  in  the  **  half-way  house," 
t.  e.  the  pet  bank  system — ^which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  camping  station  in  the  transition 
firom  the  democratic  to  the  whig  camp.  He  be- 
gan thus: 

^  I  have  no  desire,  said  he,  to  prolong  this  un- 
pleasant discussion,  but  I  must  say  that  I  heard 
with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  closing  re- 
mark, especially,  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia^  as,  indeed,  I  did  many  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  I  found  him  several  years 
ago  in  the  half-way  house,  where  he  seems  afraid 
to  remain,  and  firom  which  he  is  yet  unwilling 
to  go.  I  had  thoufi^t,  after  the  thorough  rid- 
dling which  the  rom  of  the  house  had  received 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  svstenL  he 
would  have  fl^  somewhere  else  for  refuge ;  but| 
there  he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shiver- 
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ing  and  pelted  by  the  pitHees  ttonn.  The  snb- 
treMury  is  replied — the  pet  bank  system  is 
abandoned — the  United  States  Bank  bill  is 
vetoed — and  now^  when  there  is  as  complete 
and  perfect  a  remiion  of  the  purse  and  the  sword 
.n  the  hands  of  the  ezecutire  as  erer  there  was 
under  General  Jackson  or  Mr.  Van  Boren,  the 
senator  is  for  doing  nothing." 

There  was  a  whisper  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Tyler  had  an  inner  circle  of  advisers,  some  de- 
mocratic and  some  whig,  and  most  of  whom  had 
sojourned  in  the  "half-way  house,"  and  who 
were  more  confidential  and  influential  with  the 
President  than  the  members  of  his  cabinet  To 
this  Mr.  Olay  caustically  adverted. 

"Although  the  honorable  senator  professes 
not  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  President,  it 
certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  seouel  that  there 
is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those 
opinions  and  his  own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  defended  the  motives  and  the 
course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude 
and  all  the  fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  privy 
council,  f'here  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  a  cabal 
exists— a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet— whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party — the  disper- 
sion of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any  of 
the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session — and  a 
total  chai^  in  fiu^  in  the  whole  hce  of  our 
political  affaurs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade  myself^ 
that  the  honorable  senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one 
of  the  component  members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but 
I  must  say  that  there  has  been  displayed  by  the 
honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  aston- 
ishing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost 
all  of  what  I  have  said,  and  a  perseverance,  after 
repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding— for  I 
wul  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intention- 
ally misrepresenting — the  whole  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  as  a  senator.  I  felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to 
make  to  this  body." 

There  was  also  a  rumor  of  a  design  to  n^tke 
a  third  party,  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  to  be  the 
head  i  and,  as  part  of  the  sdieme,  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay,  in 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  made  the  aggressor ; 
and  he  brought  this  rumor  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Bives,  repelling  the  part  which  inculpated  himself^ 
and  leaving  the  rest  for  Mr.  Rives  to  atiswer. 

"Why,  sir.  what  possible,  what  conceivable 
motive  can  I  nave  to  <|uarrel  with  the  President, 
or  to  break  up  the  whig  party?  What  earthly 
motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  re- 
sult than  that  that  party  shall  remain  in  per- 
fect harmony,  undivided,  and  shall  move  undis- 
mayed, boldly,  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  ac- 


compUs^hment  of  the  all-important  public  objects 
which  it  has  avowed  to  be  its  aim?  What 
imaginable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  other 
than  the  success,  the  triumph,  the  glory  of  the 
whig  party  ?  But  that  there  may  be  designs  and 
purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  ind^idnala 
to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  represent  me  as  personally  opposed 
to  him,  I  can  well  imagine— individuals  who  are 
beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form 
a  third  party,  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  compose  a  decent  cor- 
poral's guard.  I  fear  there  are  such  individ- 
uals, though  I  do  not  diarge  the  senate^'  as 
beine  himself  one  of  them.  What  a  spectacle 
has  been  presented  to  this  nation  during  this 
entire  session  of  Congress !  That  of  the  cher- 
ished and  confidential  friends  of  John  Tyler, 
persons  who  boast  and  daim  to  be  pat'  excel- 
lence^ his  exclusive  and  genuine  fri^ids,  bdng 
the  bitter,  systematic,  determined,  uncompromis- 
ing opponents  of  eveiy  leading  measure  of  J<^m 
Tylers  administration !  Was  there  ever  before 
such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or  any  otfav 
age.  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?  I  have  my- 
seli  known  the  President  too  lon^  and  dier- 
ished  towards  him  too  sincere  a  friendship,  to 
allow  my  feelines  to  be  affected  or  alienated  by 
any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to  day.  u 
the  President  chooses — ^which  I  am  sure  he 
cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been  whispered 
into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  his  heart — 
to  detach  himself  from  me,  I  shall  deepl  v  regret 
it,  for  the  sake  of  our  conmion  firi^idship  and 
our  common  country.  I  now  repeat,  what  I 
before  said,  that^  of  all  the  measures  of  relief 
which  the  American  people  have  called  upon  us 
for^  that  of  a  National  Bank  and  a  sound  and 
uniform  currency  has  been  the  most  loudly  and 
importunately  demanded." 

Mr.  Clay  reiterated  his  assertion  that  bank, 
or  no  bank,  was  the  great  issue  of  the  presiden- 
tial canvass  wherever  he  was,  let  what  else 
might  have  been  the  issue  in  Virginia,  where 
Mr.  Rives  led  for  General  Harrison. 

"  The  senator  says  that  the  question  of  a  Bank 
was  not  the  issue  made  before  the  people  at  the 
late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one,  my  own  con- 
viction is  diametrically  the  contrary.  What 
may  have  been  the  character  of  the  canvass  in 
Virginia,  I  will  not  say;  probably  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  were,  every  where,  governed  in 
some  degree  by  considerations  of  local  policy. 
What  issues  mav  therefore  have  been  presented 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  be- 
low tide  water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
ffreat  error,  however,  of  the  nonorable  senator, 
IS  in  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  a  particu- 
lar party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fair  expo- 
nent of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  UnioD. 
I  can  tell  the  senator,  that  wherevor  I  was 
— ^in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississi]^  in 
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Kentoolnr,  m  Tennessee,  in  Marylftnd— in  all 
tlie  circles  in  which  I  moyed,  eyery  where, 
' Bank  or  no  Bank'  was  the  great,  the  leading, 
the  Titai  question." 

In  condnsion,  Mr  Clay  i^>06trophiied  him- 
self  in  a  powerfbl  peroration  as  not  haying 
moral  coorage  enonj^  (though  he  claimed  as 
much  as  fell  to  the  share  of  most  men)  to  make 
himself  an  obstacle  to  the  soocess  of  a  great 
measure  for  the  public  good;  in  which  the 
aHunon  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  yeto  was  too 
palpable  to  miss  the  apprehension  of  any 
person. 

^The  senator  says  that,  if  plaoed  in  like 
drcumstanoes,  I  would  haye  be^  the  last  man 
to  ayoid  putting  a  direct  yeto  upon  the  bill, 
had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of 
stem  and  unbending  intrepidity.  1  hope  that 
in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness— all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  in- 
significance of  human  life — ^whateyer  may  be 
attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not 
easily  swayed  by  oppositioiL  or  awed  or  in- 
timidated by  menace— a  stout  heart  and  a  steady 
eye,  that  can  surrey,  unmoyed  and  undaunted, 
any  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor 
transient,  perishing  nrame — ^I  may,  without  dis- 
paragement, compare  with  other  men.  But  there 
B  a  sort  of  courage  wluch,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
I  do  not  possess — a  boldness  to  which  1  dare 
not  aspire — a  yalor  which  I  cannot  coyet.  I 
cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the 
wel&re  and  liappiness  of  my  country.  That  I 
cannot,  I  haye  not  the  courage  to  ao.  I  can- 
not interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be 
inyested— a  power  conferred  not  for  my  per- 
sonal benefit,  not  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for 
my  cocmtiy's  good — to  check  her  onward  march 
to  greatness  and  glory.  I  haye  not  courace 
enoogh,  I  am  too  oowaordly  fer  that.  I  would 
not^  I  dare  not,  in  the  ezerdse  of  such  a  trust, 
lie  oown,  and  pJace  my  body  across  the  path  that 
leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
This  is  a  sort  <^  couiage  widely  different  firom 
that  whidi  a  man  may  display  in  his  priyate 
conduct  and  personal  relations.  Personal  or 
priyate  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that 
higfaer  and  nobler  courage,  which  prompts  the 
ftSxwt  to  offer  himself  a  yoluntary  sacrifice  to 
his  country's  good.  Apprehensions  of  the  im- 
putation of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes  im- 
pel na  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts. 
It  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  the  want  of  courage.  But  pride, 
^mity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  offensiye  in 
priyate  life^  are  yioes  whidi  partake  <^  the  char- 
acter of  cnmes  in  the  conduct  of  public  a£Eain. 
The  unfortunate  yicthn  of  these  passions  cannot 
see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle 
of  his  own  personal  interests.    All  his  thou^ts 


are  withdrawn  firom  his  country,  and  concen- 
trated on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himselfl 
The  hi^h^  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of 
a  patriotism,  which,  soaring  towards  Heayen, 
rises  fer  aboye  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish  things 
and  is  absorbed  hj  one  soul-transporting 
thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's 
country,  are  neyer  felt  in  his  impenetrable 
bosom.  That  patriotism  which,  catching  its 
inspiration  fircnn  the  immortal  Goo,  and  leaying 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  below,  all  lesser, 
groyelling^  personal  interests  and  feelinf;8,  ani- 
mates and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self-sacnfice,  of 
yalor,  of  deyotion,  and  of  death  itself— that  is 
public  yirtue — that  is  the  noblest,  the  soblimest 
of  all  public  yirtuesl" 

Mr.  Riyes  replied  to  Mr.  Olay,  and  with 
respect  to  the  imputed  cabal,  the  priyy  council, 
and  his  own  zealous  defence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  said: 

"^  The  senator  has  indulged  his  fkncy  in  reeard 
to  a  certain  cabal^  which  he  says  it  is  alleged  by 
rumor  (an  authonty  he  seems  prone  to  quote  of 
late)  has  been  formed  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  resular  cabinet,  and  dissoWine 
the  whig.party.  Though  the  senator  is  pleased 
to  acquit  me  of  being  a  member  of  the  supposed 
cabal,  he  says  he  shmild  infer,  firom  the  zeal  and 
promptitude  with  which  I  haye  come  forward  to 
defena  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  President, 
tluut  I  was  at  least  a  member  of  his  priyy  coun- 
cil !  I  thank  God,  Mr.  President,  that  in  his 
gracious  goodness  he  has  been  pleased  to  giye 
me  a  heart  to  repel  i^ustice  and  to  defend  the 
innocent,  without  being  laid  under  any  special 
engagement,  as  a  priyy  councillor  or  otherwise, 
to  do  justice  to  my  fellow-man ;  and  if  there  be 
any  gentleman  who  cannot  find  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  liis  own  bosom  a  satisfectory  explana- 
tion of  so  natural  an  impulse,  I,  fer  one,  enyy 
him  neither  his  temperament  nor  his  philosophy. 
If  Mr.  IVler,  instead  of  beinr  a  distmguished 
dtizen  of  my  own  State,  and  filling  at  this  mo- 
ment a  station  of  the  most  painful  responsibility^ 
whicn  entitles  him  to  a  candid  interpretation  of 
his  official  acts  at  the  hands  of  all  his  country- 
men, had  been  a  total  stranger,  unknown  to  me 
in  the  relations  of  priyate  or  political  fHendship, 
I  should  yet  haye  felt  mjrself  irresistibly  im- 
pdled  by  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity 
to  undertake  his  defence,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
ability,  when  I  haye  seen  him  this  day  so  pow- 
erfully assailed  for  an  act,  as  I  yerily  belieye,  of 
consdentioas  deyotion  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  his  high 
trust" 

With  respect  to  the  half-way  house,  Mr. 
Biyes  admitted  his  sojourn  there,  and  claimed  a 
sometime  companionship  in  it  with  the  senator 
fix>m  Kentucky,  just  escaped  firom  the  lordly 
mansion,  gaudy  without,  but  rotten  and  rat- 
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€aton  within  (the  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes) ; 
ftnd  ^ad  to  shelter  in  this  humble  bat  comfort- 
able stopping  place. 

^  The  senator  firom  Kentnckj  sajB  he  fonnd 
me  sevend  years  ago  in  this  hal^-way  house, 
which,  after  the  thorough  riddling  the  roof  had 
receiyed  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  sys- 
tem, he  had  supposed  I  would  haye  abandoned. 
How  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart,  Mr.  President, 
to  abandon  it  when  I  found  the  honorable  sena- 
tor firom  Kentucky  (eren  after  what  he  calls 
the  riddling  of  the  roof)  so  anxious  to  take  re- 
Ibge  in  it  firom  the  ruins  o£  his  own  condemned 
aiul  repudiated  system,  and  where  he  actually 
took  refiige  for  four  long  years,  as  I  hare  already 
stated.  When  I  first  had  the  honor  to  meet 
the  honorable  senator  in  this  body,  I  found  him 
not  occupying  the  humble  but  comfortable  half- 
way house,  which  has  given  him  shelter  from 
the  storm  for  the  last  four  years,  but  a  more 
lordly  mansion,  gaudy  to  look  upoiL  but  alto- 
gether unsafe  to  inhabit ;  old,  decayed^  rat-eaten, 
which  has  since  tumbled  to  the  ground  with  its 
own  rottenness,  devoted  to  destruction  alike  by 
the  indignation  of  man  and  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Yet  the  honorable  senator,  unmindful  of  the 
past,  and  heedless  <^  the  warnings  of  the  pres- 
ent, which  are  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  instant  reconstruction  of  this 
devoted  edifice." 

Mr.  Rives  returned  to  the  imputed  cabal, 
washed  his  hands  of  it  entirely,  and  abjured  all 
deshre  for  a  cabinet  office,  or  any  public  station, 
except  a  seat  in  the  Senate :  thus : 

*'I  owe  it  to  myself  Mr.  President,  before  I 
dose,  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  this 
gorgon  of  a  cabal,  which  the  senator  tells  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  dame  Rumor^  has  been 
formed  to  break  up  the  cabinet,  to  dissolve  the 
whig  party,  and  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
Although  tne  senator  was  pleased  to  acquit  me 
of  being  a  member  of  this  supposed  caiMtl,  he 
jet  seemed  to  have  some  lurking  jealousies  and 
suspicions  in  his  mind  on  the  subject.  I  will 
tell  the  honorable  senator,  then,  that  I  know  of 
no  such  cabal,  and  I  should  really  think  that  I 
was  the  last  man  that  ought  to  be  suspected  of 
any  wish  or  design  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
I  have  shown  myself  at  all  times  restive  under 
mere  party  influence  and  control  from  any  quar- 
ter. All  party,  in  my  humble  judgment^  tends, 
in  its  modem  degeneracy,  to  tyranny,  and  is 
attended  with  serious  hazard  of  sacrificing  an 
honest  sense  of  duty,  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  to  an  arbitrary  lead,  directed  by 
other  aims.  I  desire,  thereforcL  to  take  upon 
myself  no  new  party  bonds,  while  I  am  anxious 
to  fulfil,  to  the  fiillest  extent  that  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  country  will  permit,  every  honorable 
engagement  implied  in  existing  ones.  In  regard 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  I  had  hoped 


that  I  was  as  fiur  above  the  suspicion  of  having 
any  personal  interest  in  such  an  event  as  any 
man.  I  have  never  sought  office,  but  have  often 
declined  it;  and  will  now  dve  the  honorable 
senator  firom  Kentucky  a  ndl  quit-claim  and 
release  of  all  cabinet  pretensions  now  and  for 
ever.  He  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  will  never 
see  me  in  any  cabinet,  under  this  or  any  other 
administration.  During  the  brief  ronnant  of  my 
public  life,  the  measure  of  my  ambition  will  t!e 
filled  by  the  humble,  but  honest  part  I  may  be 
permitted  to  take  on  this  floor  in  consultationB 
for  the  common  good." 

Mr.  Rives  finished  with  informing  Mr.  day 
of  a  rumor  which  he  had  heard— the  rumor  of  m 
dictatorship  installed  in  the  capitol,  seeking  to 
govern  the  country,  and  to  intimidate  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  bend  every  thing  to  its  own  will, 
thus: 

^*  Having  disposed  of  this  rumor  of  a  cabal, 
to  the  satis&ction.  I  trust,  of  the  honorable 
senator,  I  will  tell  nim  of  another  rumor  I  have 
heard,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  equally  destitute 
of  foundation.  Rumor  is  busy  m  alleging  that 
there  is  an  oi^anized  dictatorship,  in  permanent 
session  in  this  capitol,  seeking  to  control  the 
if^hole  action  of  the  government,  in  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  and  sending 
deputation  liter  deputation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  teach  him  his  duty,  and 
bring  him  to  terms.  I  do  not  vouch  for  iho 
correctness  of  this  rumor.  I  humbly  hope  it 
may  not  be  true  >  but  if  it  should  unfortunately 
be  so,  I  will  say  that  it  is  fraught  with  &r  more 
danger  to  the  regular  and  salutary  action  of  our 
balfmced  constitution,  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  than  any  secret  cabal  that  ever  has  ex- 
isted or  ever  wUl  exist." 

The  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  Mr.  Clay,  who 
promptly  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  this  im- 
puted dictatorship.  In  this  interlude  between 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Rives,  both  members  of  the 
same  party,  the  democratic  senators  took  no 
part  I  and  the  subject  was  dropped,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  conversational  debate,  of  kin- 
dred interest,  growing  out  of  it,  between  Mr. 
Archer  of  Virginia,  and  Mr,  Clay— which  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

^  Mr.  Arohsr,  in  rising  on  the  present  oocar 
sion,  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  discMssioa 
on  the  subject  of  the  President's  message.  He 
thought  enough  had  been  said  on  the  subject  by 
the  two  senators  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
was  disposed,  for  his  part  to  let  the  question  be 
taken  without  any  more  oebate.  His  ol^iect  in 
rising  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senator 
from  KentiKsky  to  a  certain  portion  of  his  re- 
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narks,  in  which  he  hoped  the  senator,  upon  re- 
iection,  would  see  that  the  language  used  by 
bim  had  been  too  harsh.  His  honorable  friend 
from  Kentucky  had  taken  occasion  to  apply 
some  yery  har^  observations  to  the  conduct  of 
certain  pNersons  who  he  supposed  had  instigated 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  course 
he  had  taken  in  r^ard  to  the  bill  for  chartering 
the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
honorable  senator  took  occasion  to  disclaim  any 
allusion  to  his  colleague  [Mr.  Rives],  and  he 
would  say  beforehand  that  he  knew  the  honor- 
able senator  would  except  him  also. 
'^  Mr.  Olat  said,  certunly,  sir ! " 

This  was  not  a  parliamentary  disclaimer,  but 
a  disclaimer  from  the  heart,  and  was  all  that 
Mr.  Archer  could  ask  on  his  own  account ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  generous  spirit  as  well  as  of 
hi^  sense  of  honor,  and  taking  up  the  case  of 
lus  colleagues  in  the  House,  who  seemed  to  be 
hnidicated,  and  could  not  appear  in  the  chamber 
and  ask  for  a  disclaimer,  Mr.  Archer  generously 
did  so  for  them ;  but  without  getting  what  he 
asked  for.    The  Register  says : 

"^  Mr.  Ab  CHER.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
the  remarks  of  the  senator,  harsh  as  they  were, 
might  well  be  construed  as  having  allusion  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  other  House.  He  TMr. 
A.)  discharged  no  more  than  the  duty  whicn  he 
knew  his  honorable  colleagues  in  the  other 
House  would  discharge  towards  him  were  an 
offensive  allusion  supposed  to  be  made  to  him 
where  he  could  not  defend  himself  to  ask  of 
the  honorable  senator  to  make  some  disclaimer 
MS  regarded  them. 

"  Mr.  Clay  here  said,  no,  no. 

"Mr.  Archer.  The  words  of  the  senator 
were :  ^A  low,  vulgar,  and  profligate  cabal ;' 
which  the  senator  aJso  designated  as  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  had  surrounded  the  President,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  turn  out  the  present  cabinet. 
Now,  who  would  the  public  suppose  to  be  that 
low  and  infiunous  cabal?  Would  the  people 
of  the  United  States  suppose  it  to  be  composed 
of  any  other  than  those  who  were  sent  here  by 
the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  ?  £(e 
asked  the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  say,  in  that 

r*  *t  of  candor  and  frankness  which  always 
Bu;terized  him,  who  he  meant  by  that  cabal, 
and  to  disclaim  any  allusion  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  other  House,  as  he  had  done  for  his  col- 
league and  himself  in  this  body.  | 

"Mr.  Clat  said,  if  the  honorable  senator 
would  make  an  inquiry  of  him,  and  stop  at  the 
iDquiry,  vnthout  going  on  to  make  an  argu- 
ment, he  would  answer  him.  He  had  said  this, 
and  he  would  repeat  it,  and  make  no  disclaimer 
— that  certain  gentlemen,  professing  to  be  the 
friends,  par  excellericey  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  all  the  leading  measures  of  his  administrar 


tion.  He  said  that  rumor  stated  that  a  cabal 
was  formed,  for  the  purpose  d  breaking  down 
the  present  cabinet  and  forming  a  new  one; 
and  that  that  cabal  did  not  amount  to  enough 
to  make  a  corporal's  guard.  He  did  not  say 
who  they  were ;  but  he  spoke  of  rumor  only. 
Now,  he  would  ask  his  friend  from  Virginia 
TMr.  Archer]  if  he  never  heard  of  that  rumor  % 
If  the  gentleman  would  tell  him  that  he  never 
heurd  of  that  rumor,  it  would  give  him  some 
claims  to  an  answer. 

"  Mr.  Archer  confessed  that  he  had  heard 
of  such  a  rumor,  but  he  never  heard  of  any  evi- 
dence to  support  it. 

"  Mr.  Clat.  I  repeat  it  here,  in  the  fece  of 
the  country,  that  there  are  persons  who  call 
themselves,  par  excellence^  the  friends  of  John 
Tyler,  and  yet  oppose  all  the  leading  measures 
of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler.  I  will 
say  that  iJie  gentleman  himself  is  not  of  that 
cabal,  and  that  his  colleague  is  not.  Farther 
than  that,  this  deponent  saith  not^  and  will  not 
say. 

"  Mr.  Archer.  The  gentleman  has  not  ad- 
verted to  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  language 
he  employed  when  he  was  first  up,  and  he 
would  appeal  to  gentlemen  present  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  version  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  given 
of  it.  The  gentleman  said  there  was  a  cabal 
formed — a  vue  kitchen  cabinet — low  and  infiir 
mous,  who  surrounded  the  President  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  course  he  had  taken.  That 
was  the  language  employed  by  the  honorable 
senator.  Now  suppose  language  such  as  this 
had  b^n  used  in  the  other  branch  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  him  ^Mr.  A.)  where  he  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  aefending  himself;  what  would  be 
the  course  of  his  colleagues  there  ?  The  course 
of  those  high-minded  and  honorable  men  there 
toward  him,  would  be  similar  to  that  he  hi^ 
taken  in  regurd  to  them. 

"Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  President,  did  I  say  one 
word  about  the  colleagues  c^  the  gentleman? 
I  said  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  down  the  present  cabinet,  and  that 
that  cabal  did  not  niunber  a  corporal's  guard ; 
but  I  did  not  say  who  that  cabal  was,  and  do 
not  mean  to  be  interrogated.  Any  member 
on  this  floor  has  a  right  to  ask  me  if  I  alluded 
to  him ;  but  nobody  else  has.  I  spoke  of  ru- 
mor only. 

"  Mr.  Archer  sud  a  few  words,  but  he  was 
not  heard  distinctly  enough  to  be  reported. 

"  Mr.  Clat.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said 
there  was  a  rumor — ^that  public  &me  had  stated 
that  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  cabinet^  and  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  not  heard  of  that  rumor  ? 

"  Mr.  Archer,  after  some  remarks  too  low 
to  be  heard  in  the  gallery,  said  it  was  not  the 
words  the  gentleman  had  quoted  to  which  he 
referred.  It  was  the  remark  of  the  gentleman 
that  there  was  a  low  and  infamous  cabal-~a  vile 
kitchen  cabinet— and  the  gentleman  knew  tint 
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to  his  Tiew  there  oonld  not  he  a  more  odious 
phrase  used  than  kitchen  cahinet — and  that  it 
was  these  expressions  that  he  wished  an  ex- 
planation oH 

^Mr.  Berrixn  said  it  was  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  all  the  senators  around  him,  that  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken  of  the  cahal 
as  a  rumor,  and  as  not  coming  within  his  own 
knowledge.  He  hoped  the  senator  would  un- 
derstand him  in  rising  to  make  this  explanation. 

''  Mr.  Archer  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the 
disclaimer  made  hj  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia^ and  he  would  therefore  sit  down,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had  made  no  such  hlow  at  his  colleagues  of  the 
other  House,  as  he  had  supposed." 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  disclaim  for  the  Yirginia 
members  of  the  House — that  is  to  say,  for  ail 
those  members.  Rumor  was  too  loud  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  them  to  allow  him  to  do  that 
He  rested  upon  the  rumor ;  and  public  opinion 
justified  him  in  doing  so.  He  named  no  one,  nor 
was  it  necessary.  They  soon  named  themselves 
by  the  virulence  vrith  which  they  attacked  him. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  over  again,  as 
required  by  the  constitution,  and  so  fiur  from 
receiving  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  barely  escaped 
defeat  by  a  simple  majority.  The  vote  was  24 
to  24 ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"  Yeas — ^Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard.  Ber- 
rien. Ghoate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Evans, 
Granam,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Man- 
gum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss/Preston.  Sunmons,  Smith  of  Indiana^  South- 
ard, Tallmadge,  White.  Woodbridge. 

"Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton, 
Cuthbert.  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Mouton.  x^icholson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 


Wright)  Xoung.' 

The  rejection  of  the  bank  bill  gave  great  vex- 
ation to  one  side,  and  equal  exultation  to  the 
other.  Hisses  resounded  from  the  galleries  of 
the  Senate :  the  President  was  outraged  in  his 
house,  in  the  night,  by  the  language  and  conduct 
of  a  disorderly  crowd  assembled  about  it.  Mr. 
Woodbury  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
these  two  disturbances,  and  their  authors ;  and 
a  conmiittee  was  proposed  to  be  charged  with 
the  inquiry :  but  the  perpetrators  were  found  to 
be  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
proceeding  was  dropped.  Some  manifestations 
of  joy  or  sorrow  took  place,  however,  by  actors 
of  high  order,  and  went  into  the  parliamentaiy 
debates.     Some  senators  deemed  it  proper  to 


make  a  complimentary  visit  to  Mr.  Tyler,  on 
the  night  of  the  reception  of  the  veto  mesnge^ 
and  to  manifest  their  satisfiu^on  at  the  serrke 
which  he  had  rendered  in  arresting  the  bank 
charter ;  and  it  so  hi^ipened  that  this  compli- 
mentary visit  took  place  on  the  same  night  <m 
which  the  President's  house  had  been  beset  and 
outraged.  It  was  doubtless  a  very  consolatory 
compliment  to  the  President,  then  sorely  ab- 
sailed  by  his  late  whig  friends ;  and  very  proper 
on  the  part  of  those  who  paid  it,  though  there 
were  senators  who  declined  to  join  in  it— 
among  others,  the  writer  of  this  Yiew,  thoo|^ 
sharing  the  exultation  of  his  party.  On  the 
other  hand  the  chagrin  of  the  whig  party  wis 
profound,  and  especially  that  <^  Mr.  CUy,  its 
chief— too  frank  and  impetuous  to  restrain  his 
feelings,  and  often  giving  vent  to  them— gm- 
erally  bitterly,  but  sometimes  playfully.  An 
occasion  for  a  display  of  the  latter  kind  was 
found  in  the  occasion  of  this  complimentaiy 
visit  of  democratic  senators  to  the  PresideDt^ 
and  in  the  offering  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  resohi- 
tion  of  inqmry  into  the  disturbances ;  and  hs 
amusingly  avuled  himself  of  it  in  a  brief  speedi, 
of  which  some  extracts  are  here  given : 

'^  An  honorable  senator  ftom  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Woodbury]  proposed  some  days  ago  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  certain  disturhaooes 
which  are  said  to  liave  occurred  at  the  presi- 
dential mansion  on  the  night  of  the  memorabb 
16th  of  August  last  If  any  such  proceedizigs 
did  occur,  uiey  were  certainly  very  wrong  m 
highly  culpable.  The  chief  magistrate,  whoever 
he  may  be,  should  be  treated  by  every  good 
citizen  with  all  becoming  respect,  if  not  for  his 
personal  character,  on  account  of  the  exalted 
office  he  holds  for  and  ii*om  the  people.  And  I 
will  here  say,  that  I  read  witii  great  pleasure 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  an  eariy  meetrng 
promptly  held  by  the  orderly  and  respectable 
citizens  of  this  metropolis,  in  reference  to,  and 
in  condemnation  o£  those  disturbances.  But,  if 
the  resolution  had  been  adopted,  I  had  intended 
to  move  for  the  i4)pointment  of  a  select  oooh 
mittee,  and  that  the  honorable  senator  from 
New  Hampshire  himself  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  with  a  minority  of  his  fhends.  And 
will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  I^nesident  I  did  hear 
that  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  that  same  night 
of  the  famous  16th  of  August,  there  was  an  ii^ 
ruption  on  the  President's  house  of  the  whole 
loco  foco  party  in  Congress;  and  I  did  not  know 
but  that  tbe  alleged  disorders  might  have  grows 
out  of  or  had  some  connection  with  that  ftct 
I  understand  that  the  whole  party  were  there. 
No  spectacle,  I  mu  sure,  could  have  been  mow 
supremely  frm"«'tig  and  ridiculous.     If  I  ooold 
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hMYe  been  in  a  position  in  which,  withont  being 
sera,  I  could  have  witnessed  that  most  extra- 
ordinary reunion,  I  should  haye  had  an  ei^jov- 
ment  whidi  no  dramatic  performance  could 
possibly  communicate.  I  thmk  that  I  can  now 
see  Uie  principal  dramatis  permmcR  who  firured 
in  the  scene.  There  stood  the  graye  and  dis- 
tiittoished  senator  firom  South  Carolina — 

[^Mr.  Calhoun  here  instantly  rose,  and 
eurnestly  insisted  on  explaining ;  but  Mr.  Clat 
revised  to  be  interrupted  or  to  yield  the  floor.] 

"Mr.  Clat.  There,  I  say,  I  can  imagine  stood 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina — tall,  care- 
worn, with  furrowed  brow,  haggard,  and  in- 
tensely gazing,  looking  as  if  he  were  dissecting 
the  last  and  newest  abstraction  which  sprung 
from  metwhysidan's  brain,  and  muttering  to 
himself  in  niJf-uttered  sounds,  ^This  is  ind^  a 
retl  crisis ! '  Then  there  was  the  senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  King],  standing  uprieht  and 
gracefiilly,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  settle  in  the 
most  authoritatiye  manner  any  question  of 
order,  or  of  etiquette,  that  mig^t  possibly  arise 
between  the  high  assembled  parties  on  that 
new  and  unpre^dented  occasion.  Not  &r  ofif 
stood  the  honorable  senators  from,  Arkansas 
and  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sayixa  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton], the  latter  looking  at  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  with  an  indignant  curl  on  his 
lip  and  scorn  in  his  eye,  and  pointing  his  finger 
with  contempt  towards  that  senator  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn], whilst  he  said,  or  rather  seemed  to  say, 
'He  call  himself  a  statesman!  why,  he  has 
neycr  eyen  produced  a  decent  humbug ! ' 

['*  Mr.  Bbnton.  The  senator  from  Missouri 
was  not  there.''] 

Mr.  Clay  had  doubtless  been  informed  that 
the  senator  from  Missouri  was  one  of  the  sena- 
torial procession  that  nighty  and  the  readmess 
with  which  he  gaye  his  remarks  an  imaginatiye 
torn  with  respect  to  him,  and  the  facility  with 
whidi  he  went  on  with  his  scene,  were  instances 
9i  that  versatility  of  genius,  and  presence  of 
Blind,  of  which  his  parliamentaiy  life  was  so 
frill,  and  which  generally  gaye  him  the  ad- 
yantage  in  sharp  encounters.  Though  refusing 
to  permit  explanations  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
lesdily  accepted  the  correction  from  Mr.  Benton 
— (probably  because  neither  Mr.  Benton,  nor 
his  immediate  friends^  were  suspected  of  any  at- 
tempt to  alienate  Mr.  Tyler  from  his  whig 
friends) — and  continued  his  remarks,  with  great 
apparent  good  humor,  and  certainly  to  the 
amusement  of  all  except  the  immediate  objects 
of  bis  attention. 

^Mr.  Clat.  I  stand  corrected;  I  was  only 
imaginiiig  what  you  would  haye  said  if  you  had 
been  there.  Then  there  stood  the  senator  from 
Georg'^  (Mr.  Cuthbert]^  conning  over  in  his 


mind  on  what  point  he  should  make  his  next 
attack  upon  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  On 
yonder  ottoman  reclined  the  other  senator  from 
Missouri  on  my  left  [Mr.  Linn],  indulging,  wkh 
smiles  on  his  fiu»,  in  pleasing  meditations  on 
the  rise,  growth,  and  mture  power  of  his  new 
colony  of  Oregon.  The  honorable  senator  frx)m 
Pennsylyania  [Mr.  Buchanan],  I  presume,  stood 
forward  as  spokesman  for  his  whole  part^ ;  and, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  his  well- 
known  eloquence,  t  beg  leaye  to  make  an  hum- 
ble essay  towards  what  I  presume  to  haye  been 
the  kind  of  speech  deliyered  by  him  on  that  au- 
gust occasion : 

"  May  it  please  ^our  Excellency :  A  number 
of  your  present  political  friends,  late  your  politi- 
cal opponents,  m  company  with  myself^  haye 
come  to  deposit  at  your  Excellency's  feet  the 
eyldences  of  our  loyalty  and  deyotion ;  and  they 
haye  done  me  the  honor  to  make  me  the  organ 
of  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  We  are  tere 
more  particularly  to  present  to  your  Excellency 
our  grateful  and  most  cordial  congratulations  on 
your  rescue  of  the  country  from  a  flagrant  and 
alarming  yiolation  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
creation  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and 
also  our  profound  acknowledgments  for  the 
yeto,  by  which  you  haye  illustrated  the  wisdom 
of  your  administration,  and  so  greatly  honored 
yourself.  And  we  would  dwell  particularly  on 
the  unanswerable  reasons  and  cogent  arguments 
with  which  the  notification  of  the  act  to  the 
legislature  had  been  accompanied.  We  had 
b^n,  ourselyes,  struggling  for  days  and  weeks 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  preyent 
the  creation  of  the  monster  to  whidi  it  giyes 
birth.  We  had  expended  all  our  logic,  exerted 
all  our  abilibr,  employed  all  our  eloquence ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  our  utmost  efibrts,  tb^  friends  of 
your  Excellency  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatiyes  proyed  too  strong  for  us.  And 
we  haye  now  come  most  heartily  to  thank  your 
Excellency,  that  you  haye  accomplished  for  us 
that  against  your  friends,  which  we,  with  our 
most  strenuous  exertions,  were  unable  to 
achieye." 

After  this  pleasant  impersonation  of  the  Penn- 
sylyania senator,  Mr.  Clay  went  on  with  his  own 
remarks. 

"  I  hope  the  senator  will  yiew  with  indulgence 
this  effort  to  represent  him,  although  I  am  but 
too  sensible  how  &r  it  Ms  short  of  the  merits  of 
the  original  At  all  eyents  he  will  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  greater  error  than  was  committed  by 
the  stenographer  of  the  Intelligencer  the  other 
day,  when  he  put  into  my  mouth  a  part  of  the 
honorable  senator's  speech.  I  hope  the  honor- 
able senators  on  the  oUier  side  <^  the  chamber 
will  pardon  me  for  haying  conceiyed  it  possible 
that,  amidst  the  popping  of  champagne,  the  in* 
toxication  of  their  joy,  toe  ecstasy  of  their  glori- 
fication, they  might  haye  been  the  parties  who 
created  a  disturbance,  of  whkh  they  neyer  could 
haye  been  guilty  had  they  waited  for  their  ^  9obmr 
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tecond  thoughts,^  I  haye  no  doubt  the  yery 
learned  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  con- 
ducted that  department  with  such  distinguished 
ability,  and  such  happy  results  to  the  country, 
and  wno  now  has  siKm  a  profound  abhorrence 
of  all  the  taxes  on  tea  and  coffee,  though,  in  his 
own  official  reports,  he  so  distinctly  recom- 
mended them,  would,  if  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee,  haye  conducted  the  inyestigation 
with  that  industry  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes him ;  and  would  haye  &yored  the  Senate 
with  a  report,  marked  with  all  his  accustomed 
precision  and  ability,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
tudd  clearness." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  made  theprin- 
dpal  figure  in  Mr.  Clay's  imaginary  scene,  took 
his  satisfaction  on  the  spot^  and  balanced  the 
account  by  the  description  of  another  night 
scene,  at  the  east  end  of  the  ayenue,  not  entirely 
imaginary  if  Dame  Rimior  may  be  credited  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
He  said: 

<<  The  honorable  senator  has,  with  great  power 
of  humor,  and  much  felicity  of  description, 
drawn  for  us  a  picture  of  the  scene  which  he 
supposes  to  haye  been  presented  at  the  Presi- 
dent's house  on  the  eyer-memorable  eyening  of 
the  yeto.  It  was  a  happy  effort ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  but  a  fluicy  sketch — at  least  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  was  not  there  at  all 
upon  the  occasion.  But,  I  ask,  what  scenes 
were  enacted  on  that  eyentful  night  at  this  end 
of  the  ayenue  ?  The  senator  would  haye  no 
cause  to  complain  ff  I  should  attempt,  in  humble 
imitation  of  him,  to  present  a  picture,  true  to 
the  life,  oi  the  proceedings  oi  hunself  and  his 
friends.  Amidst  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds 
of  that  neyer-to-be-forffotten  night,  a  caucus 
assembled  in  one  of  ibe  apartments  of  this 
gloomy  building,  and  sat  in  melancholy  con- 
claye,  deploring  the  unhappy  fiite  of  the  whig 
party.  Some  rose,  and  adyocated  yengeanoe; 
*  their  yoioe  was  still  for  war.'  Others,  more 
moderate,  sought  to  repress  the  ardent  z^  of 
their  fieiy  compatriots,  and  adyised  to  peace 
and  prudence.  It  was  finally  concluded  that, 
instead  of  making  open  war  upon  Captain  Tyler, 
they  should  resort  to  stratagem,  and,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  one  of  their  number,  that 
they  should  enaeayor '  to  head '  him.  The  ques- 
tion was  earnestly  debated  by  what  means  they 
could  best  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  it  was 
resolyed  to  try  the  effect  of  the  '  Fiscality '  now 
before  us.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  '  Captam  Tyler'  was  forewarned  and 
forearmed,  by  means  of  a  priyate  and  confiden- 
tial letter,  addressed  by  mistake  to  a  Virginia 
coffee-house.  It  is  by  means  like  this  that  ^  enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  moment '  often  fail.  But 
so  desperately  mtent  are  the  whig  party  still  on 
the  creation  of  a  bank,  that  one  of  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House  told  me  that  a  bank  they 


would  haye,  though  its  exchanges  should  be 
made  in  bacon  hams,  and  its  currency  be  small 
patatoes. 

Other  senators  took  the  imaginary  scene,  in 
which  they  had  been  made  to  act  part8,  in 
perfect  good  temper;  and  thus  the  debate  on 
the  first  Fiscal  Bank  charter  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  with  more  amicability  than  it  had 
been  conducted  with. 

In  the  course  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  the  Senate,  a  yote  took  place  whidi  showed 
to  what  degree  the  belief  of  corrupt  practices 
between  the  old  bank  and  members  of  CongresB 
had  taken  place.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Walker  to  amend  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill  so  as  to 
preyent  any  member  of  Congress  firom  borrow- 
ing money  from  that  institution.  The  motion 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  supported  bgr 
democratic  senators  on  the  grounds  of  the  cor- 
ruptions already  practised,  and  of  which  repeti- 
tions might  be  expected.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  spoke  most  fbUy  in  fityor  of  tlie 
motion,  and  sidd : 

^It  was  idle — if  it  were  not  offensiye,  he 
would  say  absurd— for  gentlemen  to  discourse 
here  upon  the  incorruptibility  of  members  of 
Congress.  They  were  like  other  men — and  no 
better,  he  belieyed  no  worse.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  like  passions,  influenced  by  like  motiyee, 
and  capable  of  being  reached  by  similar  appli- 
ances. History  affirmed  it  The  expenenoe 
of  past  years  afforded  humiliating  eyidence  of 
the  fact  Were  we  wiser  than  our  fathers? 
Wiser  than  the  most  sagacious  and  patriotic  as- 
semblage oi  men  that  the  world  oyer  sawt 
Wiser  than  the  fVamers  of  the  constitution? 
What  protection  did  they  proyide  for  tiie  coun- 
try against  the  corruptibility  of  members  of 
Congress  7  Why,  that  no  member  should  hold 
any  office,  howeyer  humble,  which  should  be 
created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  should  be 
increased,  during  his  term  of  service.  How 
could  the  influence  of  a  petty  office  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  large  bank  accommodatioAm 
whidi  had  been  granted  and  would  be  granted 
again  1  And  yet  they  were  to  be  told,  that  m. 
proposii^  this  ^aaxd  for  the  whole  people,  they 
were  fixing  an  ignominious  brand  upon  them- 
selyes  and  their  associates.  It  seemed  to  him, 
that  such  remarks  could  hardly  be  serions ;  bot 
whether  sincere  or  otherwise,  they  were  not 
l^slatiug  for  themselyes — ^not  legislating  for 
imlividvula — and  he  felt  no  apprehension  that 
the  mass,  whose  rights  and  interests  were  in- 
yolyed,  would  consider  themselyes  aggrieved  by 
such  a  brand. 

"The  senator  fix)m  Pennsylyania  [Mr.  Bu- 
chanan] while  pressing  his  unanswerable  aivu- 
ment  in  &yor  of  the  proyision,  remarked,  that 
should  this  bill  become  a  law,  no  menwerof 
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OoDgrtM  'hftTing  a  proper  sense  of  delicacy  and 
hcrnor/  wi^  the  question  of  repeal  before  him, 
could  accept  a  loan  from  the  Bank.  That  ques- 
tion of 'delicacy  and  honor'  was  one  to  which 
he  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  choose  now  to  address  him- 
sen  He  would,  howeyer,  be  enided  bj  the 
l%ht  of  experience,  and  he  would  take  leaye  to 
saj,  that  that  light  made  the  path  before  him, 
upon  this  propMition.  perfectly  luminous.  By 
no  Tote  of  his  shonla  a  proyision  be  stricken 
from  this  bill,  the  omission  of  which  would  tend 
to  establish  a  corrupt  and  oorruptmg  influence 
— secret  and  intangible — in  the  yery  bosom  of 
the  two  Houses  whose  proyince  Mid  duty  it 
would  be  to  pass  upon  that  great  question  of 
repeal  What  had  taken  place  was  liable  to 
occnr  again.  Those  who  were  now  here  and 
those  who  would  soooeed  to  their  places,  were 
not  more  yirtuous,  not  more  secure  from  the 
mroach  of  yenality,  not  more  elcTated  aboye 
the  influence  of  certain  applianeee,  than  their 
predecessors.  Well,  what  did  history  teach  in 
nlation  to  the  oourse  <^  members  of  Congress 
daring  that  most  extraordinary  struggle  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  people  for  supremacl^ 
whidi  conyulsed  the  whole  continent  from  1831 
«ol8S4? 

^  He  rose  chiefly  to  advert  to  that  page  of 
history,  and  wheUier  noticed  here  or  not,  it 
would  be  noticed  by  his  constituents,  who, 
with  their  children,  had  an  infinitely  hieher 
wtiike  in  this  absorbing  question  than  members 
of  Gouj^ess,  politicians,  or  bankers. 

^  He  read  from  the  bank  report  pesented  to 
the  Senate  in  1834,  by  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States.  ^  Senate  Documents,  second 
session,  twenty-third  Congress,'  p.  320.  From 
that  document  it  ^>peared  that  m  1831  there 
was  loaned  to  fifty-nine  members  of  Congress, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars. 
In  183^  the  year  when  the  bank  charter  was 
arrasted  by  the  yeto  of  that  stem  old  man  who 
ocaqtied  the  house  and  hearts  <^  his  country- 
men, tliere  was  loaned  to  fifty-four  members  of 
Congress,  the  sum  oi  four  hundred  and  seyenty- 
dght  thousand  and  sixty-nine  dollars.  In  1833, 
tM  memorable  panic  year,  there  was  loaned  to 
fifty-eight  members,  ttiree  nundred  and  seventy- 
fiMir  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars. In  1834^  hope  be^  to  decline  with  the 
Bank,  and  so,  also,  did  its  line  of  discounts  to 
Members  of  Congress ;  but  even  in  that  year 
the  loan  to  fifty*two  members  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  tlurty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-six  dollars. 

'^  Thus  in  four  years  of  unparalleled  political 
excitement^  growing  out  of  a  straggle  with  the 
people  for  the  ^mMtezy,  did  that  institution 
grant  accommodations  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  people's  representatives, 
amounting  to  the  vast  sum  of  one  million  four 
hmdred  and  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
tvenlgr  doUan.    He  pgcscntod  no  argument  on 


these  fiKsts.  He  would  regard  it  not  merely  as 
supererogation,  but  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  countrymen.  A  tribunal  of  higher  au- 
thority than  the  executive  and  Congress  com- 
bined, would  pass  upon  the  question  of  ^  delica- 
cy  and  honor,'  started  by  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  would  also  decide  whether 
in  the  bank  to  loan  was  dangerous  or  other- 
wise. He  indulged  no  fears  as  to  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  in  the  last  resort — ^the  sovereign 
people." 

Mr.  Clay  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  loans  were  made  to  members  opposed  to 
the  bank,  Mr,  Buchanan  answered,  no  doubt 
<^that.  A  significant  smile  went  throng  the 
chamber,  with  inquiries  whether  any  one  had 
remained  opposed  1  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  upon  the  question — and  it  was  carried ; 
the  two  Yiiginia  senators,  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Rives,  and  Mr.  Preston,  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
voting  with  the  democracy,  and  making  the 
vote  25  yeas  to  24  nays.  The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Akbama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce^ 
Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright  and  Toung.  The  nays  were: 
Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay 
of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Soutluml,  Tall- 
madge.  White,  Woodbridge.  This  vote,  after 
the  grounds  on  which  the  question  was  put, 
was  considered  an  explicit  senatorial  condemna- 
tion <^  the  bank  for  corrupt  practices  with 
members  of  Congress. 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 

8E00ND  FISCAL  AOKNT:  BILL  PRESENTED:  PASS- 
ED: DISAPPBOySD  BT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

This  second  attempt  ata  fiscal  bill  has  two  his- 
tories— one  public  and  ostensible— the  other  se- 
cret and  real :  and  it  is  proper  to  write  them 
both,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  also  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  government  is  worked.  The 
public  history  will  be  given  first,  and  will  bo 
given  exclusively  from  a  public  source — ^the  de- 
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bfttes  of  Congress.  We  begin  with  it  as  it  be- 
gins there — an  extemporaneous  graft  npon  a 
neglected  bill  lying  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Representatiyes.  Early  in  the  session  a  bill 
had  been  brought  in  from  a  select  committee  on 
the  "currency,"  which  had  not  been  noticed 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction.  It  seemed 
destined  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  table  to 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  then  to  expire  quiet- 
ly upon  lapse  of  time.  Soon  after  the  rejection 
of  the  first  fiscal  under  the  qualified  reto  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Se^rgeant  of  Pennsylvania 
moved  the  House  (when  in  that  state  which  is 
called  Committee  of  the  Whole)  to  take  up  this 
bill  for  consideration :  which  was  done  as 
moved.  Mr.  Sergeant  then  stated  that,  his  in- 
tention was  to  move  to  amend  that  bfll  by 
striking  out  the  whole  of  it  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  inserting  a  new  bill,  which  he 
would  move  to  have  printed.  Several  mem- 
bers asked  for  the  reading  of  the  new  bill,  or 
a  statement  of  its  provisions;  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  compliance  with  these  requests,  stood 
up  and  said : 

"  That,  as  several  inquiries  had  been  made  of 
him  with  resard  to  this  bill,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  short  statement,  to  show  in 
what  respects  it  difi^red  from  that  recently  be- 
fore this  House.  He  would  say,  firsts  that 
there  were  two  or  three  verbal  errors  in  this 
bill,  and  there  were  words,  in  two  or  three 
places,  which  he  thought  had  better  have  been 
left  out  and  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  committee.  There  were  several 
gentlemen  in  the  present  Congress  who  enter- 
tained extreme  hostility  to  the  word  'bank,' 
and,  as  fiur  as  he  was  concerned,  he  felt  every 
disposition  to  indulge  their  feelings ;  and  he  had 
therefore  endeavored  throuffhout  this  bill  to 
avoid  using  the  word  'bai^'  If  that  word 
anywhere  remained  as  i4)i^cable  to  the  bemg 
it  was  proposed  to  create  by  this  law,  let  it  go 
out — ^let  it  go  out  Now  &e  word  'corpora- 
tion' sounded  well,  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  House.  At  all  events, 
they  had  a  new  word  to  fight  against  Now 
the  difierenoe  between  this  bill  and  that  which 
passed  this  House  some  days  ago^  would  be 
seen  by  comp«rison.  The  present  difiered  from 
the  other  principally  in  three  or  four  particu- 
lars, and  there  were  some  other  parts  of  the 
bill  which  varied,  in  minor  particulars,  from 
that  which  had  been  before  the  House  a  ftw 
days  ago.  Those  differences  gentlemen  would 
have  no  di£Bculty  in  discovering  and  under- 
standing when  the  bill  should  have  been  print- 
ed. He  would  now  proceed  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  gentlemen  in  reference  to  this  bilL 


Mr.  S.  then  stated  the  following  as  the  sob- 
stantial  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
bUls: 

"  1.  The  capital  in  the  former  bill  was  thirtv 
millions,  with  power  to  extend  it  to  fifty  mil- 
lions. In  this  bill  twenty-one  nuUions,  with 
power  to  extend  it  to  thirty-five  n^ons. 
2.  The  former  bill  provided  for  ofBoes  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  In  this  there  are  to  be 
agc^ades  only.  3.  The  dealmgs  of  the  corpo- 
ration are  to  be  confined  to  buying  and  sell- 
ing foreign  bUls  of  exdiange,  mduding  billg 
drawn  in  one  State  or  territory,  and  payable 
in  another.  There  are  to  be  no  disocNmta 
4  The  title  <^  the  corporation  is  changed." 

This  was  Friday,  the  20th  of  August  The 
next  day — ^the  Wl  offered  in  amendment  by 
Mr.  Seigeant  having  been  printed  and  the 
House  gone  into  committee— that  member 
moved  that  all  debate  upon  it  m  committee  of 
the  whole  should  cease  at  4  o'dodc  that  afle^ 
noon,  and  then  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  ameitd- 
ments  which  might  be  offered,  and  report  those 
agreed  upon  to  the  House.  And  having  mored 
this  in  writing,  he  inunediately  moved  the  pro- 
vious  question  upon  it  This  was  sharp  prae- 
tice,  and  as  new  as  sharp.  It  was  then  put  13 
o'clock.  Sudi  rapidity  of  proceedmg  wis  a 
mockery  upon  legislation,  and  to  expose  it  as 
such,  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  moved  to 
amend  the  time  by  substituting^  instanter,  for  4 
o'clock,  remarking  that  they  might  as  weO 
have  no  time  for  discussion  as  the  time  deei^ 
nated.  Several  members  expressii^  themselTes 
to  the  same  effect^  Mr.  Sergeant  extended  the 
time  to  4  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.  The 
brevity  of  the  time  was  still  considered  by  the 
minority,  and  justly,  as  a  mockery  upon  kgisli- 
tion ;  and  their  opinions  to  that  eflbct  were 
freely  expressed.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  asked  to 
be  excused  from  voting  on  Mr.  Sergeant's  reso- 
lution, giving  for  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment was  a  new  bill  just  laid  upon  the  table  of 
members,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  aot  understandingly  upon  it  in  the 
short  time  proposed.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  of 
Pennsylvania  also  asked  to  be  excused  firom 
voting^  saying  that  the  amendment  was  a  bOl 
of  thirty-eight  printed  pages— that  it  had  only 
been  laid  upon  their  tables  ten  minutes  when 
the  motion  to  dose  the  debate  at  4  o'clock  wis 
made— and  that  it  wis  impossible  to  act  npoo 
it  with  the  care  and  oonadaation  due  to  a  kc 
islative  act,  and  to  one  of  this  momentoos  im- 
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portanoe,  and  wbidi  was  to  create  a  great  fiscal 
corporation  with  vast  pririleges,  and  an  ezdn- 
Biye  charter  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Rhett  of 
Soath  Carolina  asked  to  he  in  like  manner  ex- 
cased,  reducing  his  reasons  to  writing  in  the 
form  of  a  protest.    Thus : 

*1.  Because  the  rule  hj  which  the  resolution 
is  ]M^»posed  is  a  yiolation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  d&- 
dares  that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  c^  the 
pveas  shall  not  he  alnridged  hj  any  law  of  Con- 
gress. 2.  Because  it  destroys  the  character  of 
this  hody  as  a  deliheratiye  assembly :  a  right  to 
deliberate  and  discuss  measures  being  no  longer 
in  Congress,  but  with  the  majority  only.  3.  Be- 
csose  it  is  a  yiolation  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tiTCS,  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  enjoyed 
and  practised  time  immemorial,  to  speak  to  the 
taxes  imposed  on  them,  when  taxes  are  imposed. 
4.  Because  by  the  said  rule,  a  bill  may  be  taken 
up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  House,  and,  by  iho  aid  of  the 
pceyious  questioiL  be  passed  mto  a  law,  with- 
out one  word  of  debate  being  permitted  or  ut- 
tered. 5.  Because  tree  discussion  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  people  are  goyemedf  is  not  only 
essential  to  ri^ht  leeisUtion,  but  is  necessary  to 
the  preseryation  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  to  fear  or  supress  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  tyrannies  and  tyrants 
<m]y.  6.  Because  the  measure  proposed  to  he 
forced  through  the  House  within  less  than  two 
days*  consideration  is  one  which  deeply  affects 
the  integrity  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  to  pass  it  with  haste,  and 
withdht  due  deliberation,  would  eyinoe  a  con- 
temptuous disr^ard  of  either,  and  may  be  a  fetal 
yiolation  of  both." 

Besides  all  other  objections  to  this  rapid  le^s- 
lation,  it  was  a  yirtual  yiolation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  made  under  the  constitution,  to  pre- 
yent  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  or  intemperate  ac- 
tion ;  and  which  requires  a  bill  to  be  read  three 
times,  each  time  on  a  different  day,  and  to  be 
yoted  upon  each  time.  Technically  an  amend- 
ment^ though  an  entire  new  bill,  is  not  a  bill,  and 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  these  three  readings 
and  yotings:  substantially  and  truly,  such  an 
amendment  is  a  bill ;  and  the  reason  of  the  rule 
would  require  it  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Other  members  asked  to  be  excused  fix>m 
Toting ;  but  all  being  denied  that  request  by  an 
inexorable  minority,  Mr.  Pickens  of  South  Caro- 
lina stood  up  and  said:  ''It  is  now  manifest 
that  the  House  does  not  intend  to  excuse  any 
member  from  yoting.    And  as  enough  has  been 


done  to  call  public  attention  to  the  odious  reso- 
lution proposed  to  be  adopted,  our  object  will 
haye  been  attained :  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  our  friends  to  go  no  fhrther  in  this  proceed- 
ing ! "  Cries  of  ^  agreed !  agreed ! "  responded 
to  this  appeal ;  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  adopted  He,  himself,  then  spoke  an  hour 
in  support  of  the  new  bill — one  hour  of  the  brief 
time  which  was  allowed  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Wise  occuined  the  remainder  of  the  eyening 
against  the  bill  On  Monday,  on  resuming  its 
consideration,  Mr.  Tumey  of  Tennessee  moyed 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause — ^which,  if 
done,  would  put  an  end  to  the  bilL  The  mo- 
tion feiled.  Some  heated  discussion  took  place, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  debate  on  the 
bill ;  but  came  near  enough  to  it  to  detect  its 
fraudulent  character.  It  was  the  old  defunct 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  disguise,  to  come 
to  life  again  in  it  That  used-up  concern  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  justice,  hourly  sued  upon 
its  notes,  and  the  contents  collected  upon  exe- 
cution ;  and  insolyency  admitted.  It  could  not 
be  named  in  any  charter:  no  reference  could 
be  made  to  it  by  name.  But  there  was  a  pro- 
yision  in  the  amended  bill  to  permit  it  to  slip 
into  frill  life,  and  take  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
new  charter.  Corporations  were  to  be  allowed 
to  subscribe  for  the  stock :  under  that  proyision 
she  could  take  all  the  stock — and  be  herself 
agam.  This,  and  other  fraudulent  proyisions 
were  detected :  but  the  dock  struck  four !  and 
the  yote  was  taken,  and  the  bill  passed— 125  to 
94.  The  title  of  the  orighial  bill  was  then 
amended  to  conform  to  its  new  character ;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  made  to  read 
in  this  wise :  ^^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
collection^  safe  keeping^  and  disburiement  of 
the  public  revenue,  by  means  of  a  corporation 
to  be  styled  the  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the 
United  States^  Peals  of  laughter  saluted  the 
annunciation  of  this  titie ;  and  when  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Senate,  as  it  immediately  was,  for 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  and  its  strange 
title  was  read  out,  ridicule  was  ahready  lying  in 
wait  for  it ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  ridicule,  an 
attadc  was  made  upon  its  real  character,  as  the 
resuscitation  of  Mr.  Eddie's  bank :  and  Mr. 
Benton  exclaimed — 

'^  Heayens  what  a  name !  long  as  the  moral 
la w— half  sub  treasury,  and  half  national  bank — 
and  all  fraudulent  and  deceptiye,  to  conceal  what 
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it  18 ;  and  entirely  too  long.  The  name  is  too 
long.  People  will  neyer  stand  it.  They  cannot 
go  Uirough  all  that  We  must  haye  something 
shorter — something  that  will  do  for  every  day 
use.  Gorporosity !  that  would  he  a  great 
abridgment ;  but  it  is  still  too  l<mg.  It  is  five 
syllables,  and  people  will  not  go  aboye  two  syl- 
lables, or  three  at  most,  and  often  hang  at  one, 
in  names  which  have  to  be  incontinently  re- 
peated. They  are  all  economical  at  that,  let 
them  be  as  extravagant  as  th^  may  be  in  spad- 
ing their  money.  They  will  not  spend  their 
breath  upon  long  names  which  have  to  be  re- 
peated every  day.  They  must  have  something 
short  and  pointed ;  and,  if  you  don't  give  it  to 
them,  they  will  make  it  for  themselves.  The 
defunct  Fiscal  Bank  was  rapidly  takins  the  title 
of  fiscality ;  and,  by  alliteration,  rasciuity ;  and 
if  it  had  lived,  would  soon  have  been  compen- 
diously and  emphatically  designated  W  some 
brief  and  significant  title.  The  Fiscal  Cforpora- 
tion  cannot  expect  to  have  better  luck.  It  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  all  ereat  men  and  of  all  great 
measures,  overburdened  with  titles — it  must  sub- 
mit to  a  short  name.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
a  name ;  and  the  poets  tell  us  there  are  many  on 
whose  conception  Phoebus  never  smiled,  and  at 
whose  birth  no  muse,  or  grace,  was  present.  In 
that  predicament  would  seem  to  be  this  intru- 
sive corporosity,  which  we  have  received  ttom 
the  other  House,  and  sent  to  our  young  com- 
mittee, and  which  has  mutation  of  title  without 
alteration  of  substance,  and  without  accession 
of  euphony,  or  addition  of  sense.  Some  say  a 
name  is  nothing — ^that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.  So  it  will ;  and  a  thorn 
by  any  other  name  would  stick  as  deep.  And 
so  of  these  fiscals,  whether  to  be  called  banks  or 
corporations.  They  will  still  be  the  same  thing 
— a  thorn  in  our  side — but  a  short  name  they 
must  have.  This  corporosity  must  retrench  its 
extravagance  of  title. 

'^  I  go  for  short  names,  and  will  give  reasons 
for  it.  The  people  will  have  short  names,  al- 
though they  may  spoil  a  fine  one ;  and  I  will 
give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful young  lady  in  New  Orleans  some  years 
ago.  as  there  always  has  been,  and  still  are  many 
suck  She  was  a  Creole^  that  is  to  say,  bom  in 
this  ooimtry,  of  parents  m>m  Europe.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  buiMinff  a  superb  steamboat  took 
it  into  his  head  to  honor  this  young  laay,  by 
connecting  her  name  with  his  vessel ;  so  he  be^ 
stowed  upon  it  the  captivating  designation  of 
La  Belle  Creole.  This  fine  name  was  painted 
in  golden  letters  on  the  sides  of  his  vessel ;  and 
away  she  went,  with  three  hundred  horse  power, 
to  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  vessel  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  name  was  beautiful,  and  the  lady 
was  beautiful ;  but  all  the  beauty  on  earth  could 
not  save  the  name  ttom  the  catastrophe  to  which 
all  lon^  titles  are  subjected.  It  was  immediately 
abbreviated,  and,  in  the  abbreviation,  sadly  de- 
teriorated.   At  first,  they  aiUed  her  the  oell — 


not  the  French  beUe,  which  sonifies  fine  or 
beautifiil — ^but  the  pljun  English  bell,  which  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  defined  to  be  a  tink- 
ling cymbal.  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  wone 
was  coming.  It  so  happens  that  the  venacohr 
pronunciation  of  Creole^  in  the  Kentudcy  waters 
IS  cre-owl ;  so  they  began  to  call  this  beantifid 
boat  the  cre-owl !  but  things  did  not  stop  here. 
It  was  too  extravagant  to  employ  two  sylliblee 
when  one  would  answer  as  well,  and  be  so  nnKh 
more  economical ;  so  the  first  half  of  the  name 
was  dropped,  and  the  last  retained ;  and  thus 
La  BeUe  Creole — ^the  beautiful  Creole— auled 
up  and  down  the  Mississip^  all  her  life  l^  the 
name,  style,  tiUe^  and  description  o^  The  Owl  t 
(Boars  of  laughing  in  the  Senate,  with  ezda- 
mations  from  several,  that  it  was  a  good  name 
for  a  bank — ^that  there  was  an  Owl-Greek  Bank 
in  Ohio  once,  now  dead  and  insolvent^  but,  in 
its  day-,  as  good  as  the  best) 

^  Mr.  B.  continued.  I  do  not  know  whether 
owl  will  do  for  this  child  of  long  name,  and 
many  fiithers ;  but  we  must  have  a  nime,  and 
must  continue  trying  till  we  get  one.  Let  as 
himt  fiur  and  wide.  ]^t  us  have  recourse  to  the 
most  renowned  ^sop  and  his  fhblee,  and  to  that 
one  of  his  &bles  which  teadies  us  how  an  dd 
black  cat  succeeded  m  getting  at  the  rata  again 
after  having  eaten  up  too  many  of  them,  and 
become  too  well  known,  under  her  proper  foni, 
to  catch  any  more.  She  rolled  hersdf  over  in 
a  meal  tub---conyerted  her  black  skin  into  white 
— and  walked  forth  among  the  rats  as  a  new 
and  innocent  animal  that  they  had  never  seen 
before.  All  were  charmed  to  see  her !  hut  a 
quick  application  of  teeth  and  claws  to  tbi 
tnroats  and  bellies  of  the  rats,  let  them  see  that 
it  was  their  old  acauaintance^  the  h]uk  oat; 
and  that  whit^iin^  the  skin  did  not  alt^  the 
instincts  of  the  animiJ.  nor  blunt  the  points  of 
its  teeth  and  claws.  The  rats,  after  that,  called 
her  the  meal-tub  cat,  and  the  mealy  cat  Maj 
we  not  call  this  corporosity  the  meal-tub  hank? 
A  cattish  name  would  certainly  suit  it  in  one 
particular  j  for,  like  a  cat,  it  has  many  Htcs,  and 
a  cat,  you  know,  must  be  killed  nine  times  be- 
fore it  will  die ;  so  say  the  traditions  of  the 
nursery ;  and  of  all  histories  the  traditions  of 
children  are  the  most  veracious.  They  teadi 
us  that  cats  have  nine  lives.  So  of  this  bank. 
It  has  been  killed  several  times,  but  here  it  is 
still  scratching:  biting,  and  dawing.  Jaokson 
killed  it  in  1832;  Tyler  killed  it  last  week. 
But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  Seven  times  mow 
the  Fates  must  cut  Ae  thread  of  its  hydra  hfc 
before  it  will  yield  up  the  ghost." 

"The meal  tub!  No  insignificant, or v^gsr 
name.  It  lives  in  history,  and  connects  its  nne 
with  kiuM  and  statesmen.  We  all  know  the 
Stuarts  of  England— an  honest  and  bigoted  raa 
in  the  banning,  but  always  unfortunate  in  the 
end.  The  second  Charles  was  beset  by  pW8 
and  cabals.  There  were  many  attempts,  or  sup- 
posed attempts  to  kill  him;  many  plots  against 
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bfaD,  and  some  rery  ridieuloiu ;  among  the  rest 
one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  raeal-tub 
|dot;  because  the  pi^Mrs  which  discovered  it 
were  found  in  the  meal-tub  where  the  con- 
0pirator&  or  their  enemies,  had  hid  them. 

^  Sir,  I  haye  given  70a  a  good  deal  of  meal 
this  momine ;  but  jou  most  take  more  yet  It 
is  a  fruitfid  theme,  and  may  give  us  a  good 
name  before  we  are  done  with  it.  I  have  a  re- 
miniscence, as  the  novel  writers  say,  and  I  will 
tell  it.  When  a  small  boy,  I  went  to  school  in 
a  Scotch  Irish  neighborhood  and  learnt  many 
words  and  phrases  which  I  nave  not  met  with 
since,  bat  which  were  words  oi  great  pith  and 
power ;  among  the  rest  shake-poke.  (Mr. 
Archer:  I  never  heard  that  before.)  Mr. 
Bekton  :  but  you  have  heard  of  poke.  You 
know  the  adage :  do  not  buy  a  {ug  in  the  poke ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  bag;  for  poke  signifies  btg,  or 
waUet,  and  is  a  phrase  much  used  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  among  the  Scotch  Irish  in  America. 
A  pi^  is  carried  to  market  in  a  poke,  and  if  you 
boy  It  without  taking  it  out  first,  you  may  be 
*  taken  in.'  So  com  is  carried  to  a  mill  in  a 
poke,  and  when  brought  home,  ground  into 
meal,  the  meal  remains  in  the  poke,  in  the 
houses  of  poor  families,  until  it  is  used  up. 
When  the  bag  is  nearly  empty,  it  is  turned  up- 
ade  down,  and  shaken;  and  the  meal  that 
comes  out  is  called  the  shake-poke,  that  is  to 
say,  the  last  shake  of  the  bag.  By  an  easy  and 
natural  metaphor,  this  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  last  child  that  is  bom  in  a  family ;  especial- 
ly if  it  is  puny  or  a  rickety  concern.  The  last 
<mild,  like  the  last  meal,  is  called  a  shake-poke ; 
and  may  we  not  call  this  Jitcaloua  corporation 
a  shake-poke  also,  and  for  the  same  reason  ?  It 
is  the  last — the  last  at  all  events  for  the  session ! 
it  is  the  last  meal  in  their  bag— their  shake- 
poke  !  and  it  is  certainly  a  rickety  concern. 

^  I  do  not  pretend  to  impose  a  name  upon  this 
bantling ;  that  is  a  privilege  of  paternity,  or  of 
nKmsorship,  and  I  stand  in  neither  relation  to 
Uaa  babe.  But  a  name  of  brevity — of  brevity 
and  significance — it  must  have;  and,  if  tlie 
fiithers  and  sponsors  do  not  bestow  it,  the  peo- 
ple will :  for  a  long  name  is  abhorred  and  es- 
chewed in  all  countries.  Remember  the  fiite  of 
John  Barcbone,  the  canting  hypocrite  in  Crom- 
well's time.  He  had  a  very  good  name,  John 
Barebone ;  but  the  knave  composed  a  long  verse, 
like  Scripture,  to  sanctify  himself  with  it,  and 
intituled  himself  thus :— *  Praise  God,  Barebone, 
for  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  ^ou,  you  would  be 
damned,  Barebone.'  Now,  this  was  very  sancti- 
mcmious  ;  but  it  was  too  long — too  much  of  a 
good  thing— and  so  the  people  cut  it  all  off'  but 
the  last  two  words,  and  called  the  fellow 
^  dajwied  Bardnme?  and  nothing  else  but 
damned  Barebone,  all  his  life  after.  So  let  this 
corporosity  beware :  it  may  get  itself  damned 
before  it  is  done  with  us,  and  Tyler  too." 

The  first  proceeding  in  the  Senate  was  to  re- 


fer this  bill  to  a  committee,  and  Mr.  Clay's  select 
committee  would  naturally  present  itself  as  the 
one  to  which  it  would  go :  but  he  was  too  much 
disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  his  own  bill 
had  been  treated  to  be  willing  to  take  any  lead 
with  respect  to  this  second  one ;  and,  in  fact, 
had  so  expressed  himself  in  the  debate  on  the 
veto  message.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  it 
to  another  select  committee,  the  appointing  of 
which  would  be  in  the  President  of  the  Senate 
— Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Southard, 
like  Mr.  Sergeant,  was  the  fast  friend  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  to  be  revived  under  this 
bill ;  and  like  him  conducted  the  bill  to  the  best 
advantage  for  that  institution.  Mr.  Sergeant 
had  sprung  the  bill,  and  rushed  it  through, 
backed  by  the  old  bai^  majority,  with  a  velocity 
which  distanced  shame  in  the  disregard  of  all 
parliamentary  propriety  and  all  fair  legislation. 
He  had  been  the  attorney  of  the  bank  for  many 
years,  and  seemed  only  intent  upon  its  revivifi- 
cation— ^no  matter  by  what  means.  Mr.  South- 
ard, bound  by  the  same  fHendship  to  the  bank, 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  de- 
termined to  use  his  power  in  the  same  way.  He 
appointed  exclusively  the  friends  of  the  bank, 
and  mostly  of  young  senators,  ftehly  arrived  in 
the  chamber.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  the  often 
President  of  the  Senate  jtro  tempore,  and  the 
approved  expounder  of  the  rules,  was  the  firsth- 
and very  properly  the  first — ^to  remark  upon  the 
formation  of  this  one-sided  committee ;  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  He  ex- 
posed it  in  pointed  terms. 

^  Mr.  Kino  observed,  that  in  the  organization 
of  committees  by  Congress,  the  practice  had  been 
heretofore  invariable — the  usage  uniform.  The 
first  business,  on  the  meeting  of  each  House, 
after  the  selection  of  oflSoers  and  organizing,  was 
to  appoint  the  various  standing  committees.  In 
designating  those  to  whom  the  various  subjects 
to  which  it  is  poposed  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  shall  be  referred,  the  practice  always 
has  been  to  place  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  on  each  committee.  This  is 
strictly  correct,  in  order  to  insure  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  various  measures  which  Uie 
administration  may  propose  to  submit  to  their 
examination  and  decision.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  is  all 
that  has  heretofore  been  considered  either  ne- 
cessary or  proper  to  be  placed  on  those  commit- 
tees ;  and  m  every  instance  a  minority  of  each 
committee  consists  of  members  supposed  to  be 
adverse  to  the  measures  of  the  dominant  party. 
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The  propriety  of  such  an  arraDgement  cannot 
CeuI  to  strike  the  mind  of  eyery  senator.  All 
measures  should  be  carefully  examined ;  objec- 
tions suggested;  amendments  proposed;  and 
every  proposition  rendered  as  perfect  as  practi- 
cable oefore  it  is  reported  to  the  House  for  its 
action.  This  neither  can,  nor  will  be  oontro- 
Terted.  In  the  whole  of  his  [Mr.  Kino's]  con- 
gressional experience,  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  this  rule  had  been  departed 
from,  until  now.  But  there  has  been  a  departure 
firom  this  usage,  sanctioned  by  justice  and  nnde- 
yiating  practice,  which  had  given  to  it  the  force 
and  obligation  of  law;  and  he  [Mr.  King]  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  most  objectionable  innovation. 
Yesterday  a  bill  was  reported  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  chartering  of  a  fiscal 
corporation.  It  was  immediately  taken  up,  read 
twice  on  the  same  day,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  GeorgiiLordered  to  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  This  bill  embraced  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  one  more  dis- 
puted upon  constitutional  grounds,  as  well  as 
upon  the  grounds  of  expediency,  than  any  other 
which  has  ever  agitated  this  country.  This  bill, 
of  such  vast  importance,  fraught  with  results  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  in  which  the  whole 
country  takes  the  liveliest  interest,  either  for  or 
against  its  adoption,  has  been  hurried  through 
the  other  House  in  a  few  days^  almost  without 
discussion,  and,  as  he  [Mr.  K.l,  conceived,  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law. 
following  as  it  did,  immediately  on  the  heels  or 
a  simiUur  bill,  which  had,  most  fortunately  for 
the  country,  received  the  veto  of  the  President, 
and  ultimately  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  forbade  him  to  speak  of  the 
action  of  the  other  House  on  this  subject  as  he 
could  wish.  He  regretted  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  present  their  conduct  plainly  to  the 
people,  to  show  to  the  country  what  it  has  to 
expect  from  the  dominant  par^  here,  and  what 
kind  of  measures  may  be  expected  from  the 
mode  of  legislation  which  has  been  adopted. 
The  fiscal  corporation  bill  has,  however,  come 
to  us,  and  he  [Mr.  Kino]  and  his  friends,  much 
as  they  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  or  pas- 
sage, determine  to  give  it  a  fitir  and  open  op- 
position. No  objection  was  made  to  the  motion 
of  the  senator  from  Georgia  to  send  it  to  a  select 
committee,  and  that  that  committee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  presiding  ofScer.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  made  the  selection ;  but,  to 
his  [Mr.  K.'s]  great  surprise,  on  reading  the 
names  this  morning  in  one  of  the  public  papera 
he  found  they  were  all  members  of  the  dominant 
party :  not  one  selected  for  this  most  important 
committee  belongs  to  the  minority  in  this  body 
opposed  to  the  bul.  Why  was  it,  he  [Mr.  King] 
must  be  permitted  to  ask,  that  the  presiding 
officer  had  departed  fix>m  a  rule  which,  in  all 
the  fluctuations  of  party,  and  in  the  tiighest 


times  of  party  excitement,  had  never  before  been 
departed  from  ? 

'*  There  must  have  been  a  inotive  in  thus  de- 
parting tnm  a  course  sanctioned  by  time,  and 
by  every  principle  of  propriety.  It  will  be  for 
the  presidi]^  officer  to  state  what  that  motive 
was.  Mr.  King  must  be  permitted  to  repeat, 
the  more  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  senators, 
that  during  more  than  twenty  years  he  baa 
been  in  Coi^ress,  he  had  never  Imown  impor- 
tant committees  to  be  appointed,  either  standhig 
or  select,  in  which  some  member  of  the  then 
mmority  did  not  constitute  a  portion,  until  this 
most  extraordinary  selection  of  a  committee,  to 
report  on  this  most  important  bill  Would  it 
not  [said  Mr.  King]  have  been  prudent,  as  weJl 
as  just^  to  have  given  to  the  minority  a  fidr  op- 
portumty  of  suggesting  their  objections  in  com- 
mittee? The  friends  df  the  measure  would  then 
be  apprised  of  those  objections,  and  could  pre- 
pare themselves  to  meet  them.  He  [Mr.  King] 
had  not  risen  to  make  a  motion,  but  merely  to 
present  this  extraordinary  proceeding  to  the 
view  of  the  Senate,  and  leave  it  there;  but,  he 
believed,  in  justice  to  his  friends,  and  to  stamp 
this  proceeding  with  condemnation,  he  would 
move  that  two  additional  members  be  added  to 
the  committee." 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  King^  read  a  rule  fi*om  Jefl^^ 
son's  Manual  in  which  it  is  said  that,  a  lull  must 
be  committed  to  its  friends  to  improve  and  per- 
fect it,  and  not  to  its  enemies  who  would  destroy 
it  And  under  this  rule  Mr.  Southard  said  he 
had  appointed  the  committee.  Mr.  Benton  tiien 
stood  up,  and  said : 

"  That  is  the  Lea:  Parliameniaria  of  £n^ 
land  from  which  vou  read,  Mr.  President,  9nd  u 
no  part  of  our  rules.  It  is  English  authority— 
Yerj  ^d  in  the  British  Pariiament,  but  not 
valid  m  the  American  Senate.  It  is  not  in  our 
rules — ^neither  in  the  rules  of  the  House  nor  in 
those  of  t^e  Senate;  and  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  both  Houses — their  settled  practioe 
for  fifty  years.  Prom  the  beeinning  of  our  gov- 
ernment we  have  disr^arded  it,  and  foUowed  a 
rule  much  more  consonant  to  decency  and  jus- 
tice, to  public  satisfaction,  and  to  the  results  of 
fiur  legislation,  and  that  was,  to  commit  oar 
business  to  mixed  committees — committees  con- 
sisting of  friends  and  foes  of  the  measure,  and  of 
both  political  parties — always  taking  care  that 
the  friends  of  the  measure  should  be  the  mino- 
rity ;  and,  if  it  was  a  political  Question,  that  uie 
political  party  in  pow«r  shoula  have  the  majo- 
rity. This  is  our  practice ;  and  a  wise  and  good 
practice  it  is,  containing  all  the  good  that  there 
is  in  the  British  rule,  avoiding  its  harshnesB,  and 

§iving  both  sides  a  chance  to  perfect  or  to  un- 
erstand  a  measure.    The  nature  of  our  govem- 
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meut— its  hannonions  and  snooesslul  action — 
reqnireB  both  parties  to  have  a  hand  in  oonduct- 
mg  the  public  business,  both  in  the  committees 
and  the  legislatiye  halls ;  and  this  is  the  first 
session  at  which  committee  business,  or  legis- 
latire  business,  has  been  confined,  or  attempted 
to  be  confined,  to  one  political  party.  The  clause 
which  you  read,  Mr.  President,  I  have  often 
read  myself;  not  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a 
measure  to  a  committee  of  exclusiye  friends,  but 
to  prerent  it  from  going  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
cfauire  enemies — in  fiict  to  obtain  for  it  a  mixed 
committee — such  as  the  democracy  has  always 
giren  when  in  power — such  as  it  wiU  again  give 
when  in  power— and  such  as  is  due  to  &ir,  de- 
cent) satisfiM^ry,  and  harmonious  legislation.'' 

Mr.  Benton,  after  sustaming  Mr.  King  in  his 
Tiew  <^the  rules  and  the  practice,  told  him  that 
he  was  deceiyed  in  his  memory  in  supposing 
th^ie  had  neyer  been  a  one-sided  conmiittee  in 
the  Senate  before :  and  remarked : 

''That  senator  is  yery  correct  at  all  times; 
but  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  shall  suggest 
to  him  that  he  is  in  error  now — that  there  has 
.  been  one  other  occasion  in  which  a  one-sided 
committee  was  employed — and  that  in  a  yery 
important  case — concerning  no  less  a  power  than 
Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  eyen  Mr.  Biddle  himself. 
I  speak  of  the  committee  which  was  sent  by  this 
Senate  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  the  summer  of  1834,  when  chaiged  with  in- 
solyency  and  criminality  by  General  Jackson — 
charges  which  time  have  proyed  to  be  true — and 
when  the  whole  conunittee  were  of  one  party, 
and  that  party  opposed  to  General  Jackson,  ana 
friendly  to  the  bank.  And  what  became  then 
of  the  rule  of  British  parliamentary  law,  which 
has  just  been  read  1  It  had  no  application  then, 
thouj^  it  would  haye  cut  off  eyery  member  or 
the  committee ;  for  not  one  of  them  was  &yor- 
able  to  the  inquiry,  but  the  contrary ;  and  the 
thhig  ended  as  all  expected.  I  mention  this  as 
an  instance  of  a  one-sided  committee,  which  the 
senator  from  Alabama  has  oyerlooked,  and  which 
deserree  to  be  particularly  remembered  on  this 
occasion,  for  a  reason  whicn  I  will  mention ;  and 
which  is,  that  both  these  committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  case— for  the  same  Bank  of 
the  United  States— one  to  whitewash  it — which 
it  did ;  the  other  to  smuggle  it  into  existence 
mMkr  a  charter  in  which  it  cannot  be  named. 
And  thus,  wheneyer  that  bank  is  concerned,  we 
hare  to  look  out  for  tricks  and  frauds  (to  say  no 
more),  eyen  on  the  high  floors  of  national  l^s- 
lation.'' 

Mr.  Buchanan  animadyerted  with  justice  and 
seyerity  upon  the  tyranny  with  which  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatiyes  had 
forced  the  bill  through,  and  marked  the  fitct 
that  not  a  single  democratic  member  had  suc- 
VoL.  IL— 22 


ceeded  in  getting  an  opportunity  to  speak  against 
it  This  was  an  unprecedented  eyent  in  tho 
history  of  parties  in  America,  or  in  England, 
and  shows  the  length  to  which  a  bank  party 
would  go  in  stifling  the  right  of  speech.  In  all 
great  measures,  before  or  since,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries possessing  fr'ee  institutions,  the  majority 
has  always  allowed  to  the  adyersary  the  priyi- 
lege  of  spealdng  to  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  put  upon  them :  here  for  the  first  time  it  was 
denied ;  and  the  denial  was  marked  at  the  time, 
and  carried  at  once  into  parliamentary  history 
to  receiye  the  reprobation  due  to  it.  This  was 
the  animadyersion  of  Mr.  Buchanan : 

^The  present  bill  to  establish  a  fiscal  cor- 
poration was  hurried  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiyes with  the  celerity,  and,  so  far  as 
the  democracy  was  concerned,  with  the  silence 
of  despotism.  No  democratic  member  had  an 
opportunity  of  raising  his  yoice  against  it  Un- 
der new  rules  in  existence  there,  the  majority 
had  predetermined  that  it  should  pass  that  body 
withm  two  days  from  the  commencement  of  tlie 
discussion.  At  first,  indeed,  the  determination 
was  that  it  should  pass  the  first  day ;  but  this 
was  folt  to  be  too  great  an  outrage ;  and  the 
moyer  was  graciously  pleased  to  extend  the  time 
one  day  longer.  Whilst  the  bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the 
struggle  for  the  floor,  no  democratic  member 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it ;  and  at  the  destined 
hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
the  committee  rose,  and  all  ftirther  debate  was 
arrested  by  tiie  preyious  question.  The  voice 
of  that  great  pwiy  in  this  country  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong,  was,  therefore^  never  heard 
through  any  of  its  representatives  m  the  House 
against  this  odious  measure.  Not  even  one  brief 
hour,  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  majority  to 
each  speaker,  was  granted  to  any  democratic 
member." 

The  bill  went  to  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed,  without  the  additional  two 
members  which  Mr.  King  had  suggested ;  and 
which  suggestion,  not  being  taken  up  by  the 
majority,  was  no  fturther  pressed.  Mr.  Berrien, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  soon  reported  it 
back  to  the  Senate— without  alteration ;  as  had 
been  foreseen.  He  spoke  two  hours  in  its  favor 
— concluding  with  the  expression  that  the  Pre- 
sident would  give  it  his  approval — founding  that 
opinion  on  the  President's  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session — on  his  veto  message 
of  the  first  fiscal  bill — on  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury — and  on  this  Secretary's 
subsequent  plan  for  a  bank  framed  with  the  Tiew 
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to  avoid  his  oonstitational  objectioiis.  Mr.  Clay 
declared  his  intention  to  TOte  for  the  bill,  not 
that  it  went  as  &r  as  he  coold  wish,  but  that  it 
would  go  a  good  distance— would  fhrnish  a 
sound  national  currency,  and  regulate  exchanges. 
Mr.  Archer,  who  had  Toted  against  the  first 
bank,  and  who  was  constitutionally  opposed  to 
a  national  bank,  made  a  speech  chiefly  to  justify 
his  Yote  in  fayor  of  the  present  bill.  It  was 
well  known  that  no  alteration  would  be  permit- 
ted in  the  bill — ^that  it  had  been  arranged  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  stand  as  agreed  upon :  but 
some  senators  determined  to  offer  amendments, 
merely  to  expose  the  character  of  the  measure, 
to  make  attacks  upon  the  most  yulnerable 
points  *f  and  to  deyelope  the  spirit  which  con- 
ducted it  In  this  sense  Mr.  Benton  acted  in 
presenting  several  amendments,  deemed  proper 
in  themselves,  and  which  a  foreknowledge  of 
their  fate  would  not  prevent  him  from  offering. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  institution  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  a  treasury  bank ;  and  hence  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  ^fiscal,"  synonymous  with 
treasury,  was  retained  in  all  the  titles,  and  con- 
formed to  in  all  its  provisions :  and  upon  this 
idea  the  offered  amendments  turned. 

'^Mr.  Benton  said  he  had  an  amendment  to 
offer,  which  the  Senate  would  presently  see  was 
of  great  importance.  It  was,  to  strike  out  from 
the  ninth  line  of  the  first  section  the  word 
**  States."  It  was  in  that  provision  assigning 
seventy  thousand  shares  to  individual  companies, 
corporations,  or  States,  This  was  a  new  kina 
of  stockholders :  a  new  descrintion  of  co-part- 
ners with  stockjobbers  ir  a  banking  corporation. 
States  had  no  nght  to  be  seduced  into  such  com- 
pany ;  he  would  therefore  move  to  have  them 
struck  out :  let  the  word  *^  States"  be  taken  out 
of  that  line.  To  comprehend  the  full  force  and 
bearing  of  this  amendment  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  that  the  sixteenth  section 
of  this  charter  designates  the  Fiscal  Corporation 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  expressly 
says  that — 

**  *  All  pablic  moneja  In  deposlk  in  nld  oorpontloD,  or  stand- 
ing on  its  books  to  the  credit  of  the  7Vea«Mr«r,  shall  be  taken 
and  deemed  to  be  <«  <A«  TVeamry  ^£A«  DnUed  SMm,  and 
all  pavments  made  bj  the  Treasurer  shall  be  in  cheeks  drawn 
on  said  oorporation.*" 

**  Yes,  sir !  this  Fisc  is  to  be  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  converted  into  a  corpora- 
tion, and  not  only  forced  into  partnership  with 
individuals,  companies,  and  corporations,  but 
into  joint  stock  co-partnership  with  the  States. 
The  general  government  is  to  appoint  three 
directors,  and  the  rest  of  the  partners  will  have 
the  i^pomtment  of  the  other  six.   The  corpora- 


tors will  be  two  to  one  aeainst  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  they  will  of  course  have  the  eonr 
trol  of  the  Treasuiy  of  this  Union  in  their  hands. 
Now  he  was  for  sticking  to  the  constitution,  not 
only  in  spirit  and  meaning,  but  to  the  lelW ; 
and  the  constitution  gives  no  authority  to  indi- 
viduals, companies,  corporations,  and  States,  to 
take  the  public  Treasury  of  the  Union  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  general  government.  Tbe 
general  government  alone,  and  acting  indepeod- 
ently  of  any  such  control,  is  reqi£ed  by  tha 
constitution  to  manage  its  own  fiscal  a&irs. 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  retain  only  one-third  of 
the  control  of  this  Treasury  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  government — ^the  other  two-thirds  may 
mil  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  States,  and 
thus  the  Treasury  of  the  whole  Union  may  be 
at  the  disposal  of  such  States  as  can  contrive  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
they  are  authorized  to  take.  If  it  is  tbe  object 
to  let  those  States  have  the  fUnds  of  the  IVea- 
sury  to  apply  to  their  own  use,  the  scheme  is 
weU  contnved  to  attain  that  end.  He,  however, 
was  determined  not  to  let  that  plan  be  carried 
without  letting  the  people  know  who  wero  its 
supporters;  he  should,  therefore,  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment" 

'*Mr.  Berrien  explained  that  the  djection 
raised  against  the  sixteenth  section  vras  merd^ 
technical.  The  words  did  not  convert  the  bank 
into  the  United  States  Treasury ;  ttiey  merely 
provided  for  a  conformity  with  laws  regulating 
the  lodgment  and  withdrawal  of  Treasury  fimda. 
The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  as  follows :  Yeas — ^Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay  of  Alabama,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Se- 
vier. Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  T^pan, 
Walker.  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young—lfi. 
Nays— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrioi, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Ckyton,  Dixon,  Ev- 
ans, Qraham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  M'dler,  Morehe»d,  Phelps, 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston.  Rives,  Simmons^ 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge,  White, 
and  Woodbridge— 28." 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  strike  out  ''corpo- 
rations" firom  the  enumeration  of  persons  and 
powers  which  should  possess  the  faculty  of  be- 
coming stockholders  in  this  institution*  with  tbe 
special  view  of  keeping  out  the  Penusyhrania 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  name 
could  not  be  presented  openly  finr  a  charter,,  or 
re-charter: 

<<  The  late  United  States  Bank  had  means  yet 
to  keep  a  cohort  of  lawyers,  agents,  cashien, 
and  directors,  who  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
hint  and  who  were  panting  to  plunge  their 
hanas  into  Uncle  Sam's  pocket.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  corporators  of  the  late 
United  States  Bank  becoming  the  sole  ownen 
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odhoBe  two-thirds  of  the  stock  in  the  new  Fis- 
ctiiitj.  The  sixteenth  fundamental  rule  of  the 
eleyenth  section  is  the  point  where  we  are  to 
find  the  constitutionality  of  this  Fiscalitj.  The 
little  pet  banks  of  erery  State  ma^  be  employed 
as  a^nts.  This  is  a  tempting  bait  for  eyeiy  in- 
solvent institution  in  want  of  Treasury  fhnds  to 
strain  eyery  nerve  and  resort  to  eyeiy  possible 
scheme  for  possessing  themselves  of  the  control 
of  the  funds  of  the  United  States.  This  object 
was  to  defeat  such  machinations.  Onthisamend- 
ment  he  would  demand  the  yeas  and  nays.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment, 
and  decided  in  the  negative  as  follows :  Yeas — 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Olay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Moaton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier^mith 
of  Connecticut,  Stuigeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young— 21.  Nays- 
Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bate&  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dizon,  Evans,  Grar 
ham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Merrid^  Miller  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana^  Tall- 
madge,  White,  and  Woodbridge— 26.'' 

Mr.  Rives  oljected  to  the  exchange  dealiiq^s 
wfakh  this  fiscal  corporation  was  to  engage  in, 
as  being  discounts  when  the  exchange  had  some 
time  to  run.  He  referred  to  his  former  opin- 
ions, and  comcted  a  misapprehension  of  Mr. 
Berrien.  He  was  opposed  to  discounts  in  every 
form;  while  this  bill  authoriies  discounts  to 
any  amount  on  bills  of  exchsnge.  He  offered 
no  amendment,  but  wished  to  correct  the  mis- 
understanding of  Mr.  Berrien,  who  held  that 
this  bill,  m  this  particular,  was  identical  with 
the  amendment  offered  to  the  first  bill  by  Mr. 
Rives,  and  that  it  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  President's  mesnge. 


**  Mr.  Benton  fully  concurred  with  the 
tor  firom  Virginia  [Mr.  Rivss],  that  cashing 
bills  of  exduu^  was  just  as  mudi  a  discounting 
operation  as  £scounting  promissory  notes;  it 
was,  in  fact,  infinitely  worse.  It  was  the  great- 
est absurdity  in  the  world,  to  suppose  that  the 
ffimsy  humoug  of  calling  the  discounting  of 
bills  of  exchange — gambkrs'  kites,  and  race- 
horse bills  of  exchange — a  *  dealing  in  ex- 
changes' within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
hi  the  President's  veto  message.  As  if  the 
President  could  be  bamboosled  by  such  a  shal- 
low artifice*  Only  look  at  the  operation  under 
this  bilL  A  needy  adventurer  goes  to  <me  of 
these  agencies,  and  offers  his  promissory  note 
with  securities,  in  the  old-&Bhioned  way,  but  is 
told  it  cannot  be  discounted — ^the  law  is  against 
it  Hie  law,  however,  may  be  evaded  if  £9  put 
his  note  into  another  shape,  making  one  of  his 
turetiea  the  drawer,  and  making  the  other,  who 


lives  beyond  the  State  line,  his  drawee,  in  fi^vor 
of  himself^  as  endorser ;  and  in  that  shape  the 
kite  will  be  cashed^  deductins;  the  interest  and 
a  per  centage  besides  in  the  shi^  of  exchange. 
Here  is  diwount  added  to  usury;  and  is  not 
that  worse  than  discounting  promissory  notes  ?" 

The  Presid^it  had  dwelt  much  upon  ^  local 
discounts,"  confining  the  meaning  of  that  phrase 
to  loans  obtained  on  promissory  notes.  He  did 
not  consider  money  obtained  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change as  coming  under  that  idea — nor  did  it 
when  it  was  an  exchange  of  money — ^when  it 
was  the  giving  of  money  in  one  place  for  money 
in  another  place.  But  that  true  idea  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  was  greatly  departed  from  when  the 
drawer  of  the  bill  had  no  money  at  the  place 
drawn  on,  and  drew  upon  time,  and  depended' 
upon  getting  fimds  there  in  time ;  or  taking  up 
the  bill  with  damages  when  it  returned  pro- 
tested. Money  obtained  that  way  was  a  dis- 
count obtained,  and  on  &r  worse  terms  for  the 
borrower,  and  better  for  the  bank,  than  on  a 
fiur  promissory  note :  and  the  n^Mcious  banks 
forced  their  loans,  as  much  as  possible  into  this 
channeL  So  that  this  fiscal  bank  was  limited 
to  do  the  very  thing  it  wished  to  do,  and  whidi 
was  so  profitable  to  itself  and  so  oppressive  to 
the  borrower.  This,  Mr.  Tappan,  of  Chio, 
showed  in  a  concise  speech. 

^Mr.  Tappan  said,  when  senators  on  the 
other  side  declare  that  this  bank  bill  is  intended 
to  withhold  from  the  corporation  created  by  it 
the  power  of  making  loans  and  discounts,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  believe  that  such  was 
their  honest  construction  of  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  that  any  man,  in  the  sl^htest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  banking  business 
of  the  country,  who  had  read  this  bill,  should 
suppose  that,  under  its  provisions,  the  company 
inoorp<Nnited  by  it  would  not  have  unlimited 
power  to  loan  their  paper  and  to  discount  the 
paper  of  their  customers.  The  ninth  funda- 
mental article  says,  that  ^  the  said  corporation 
shall  not,  directly  or  mdirectl^,  deal  or  trade 
in  any  thing  except  fbreign  biUs  d  exdiange, 
including  biUs  or  drafts  drawn  in  one  State 
or  Territory  and  payable  in  another,^  This 
bill,  in  this  last  clause,  sanctioned  a  mode  of 
discounting  paper,  and  making  loans  common 
in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  a  mode 
of  doing  business  which  he  had  full  knowledge 
otj  and  he  asked  senators,  therefore,  to  look  at 
it  A  man  who  wants  a  loan  fix)m  a  bank  ap- 
plies to  the  directors,  and  is  told,  we  can  lend 
you  the  money,  but  we  do  not  take  notes  for 
our  loans— you  must  give  us  a  draft ;  but,  says 
the  ai^licant,  I  have  no  funds  any  where  to 
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draw  upon ;  no  matter,  say  the  bankers,  if  your 
draft  is  not  met,  or  expected  to  be  met,  beorase 
yon  haye  no  fnnds^  that  need  make  no  differ- 
ence ;  you  may  pay  it  here,  'wiih  the  exchange, 
when  the  time  it  has  to  run  is  out;  so  the 
borrower  signs  a  draft  or  biU  of  exchange  on 
somebody  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or,  Bal- 
timore, and  pays  the  discount  for  the  time  it 
has  to  run ;  when  that  time  comes  round,  the 
borrower  pays  into  the  bank  the  amount  or  his 
draft,  with  two.  four,  six,  or  ten  per  cent.,  what- 
eyer  the  rate  or  exchange  may  be,  and  the  affair 
is  settled,  and  he  gets  a  renewal  for  sixty  days, 
by  further  paying  the  discount  on  the  sum  bor- 
rowed ;  and  ff  it  is  an  accommodation  loan,  it 
is  renewed  fh)m  time  to  time  by  paying  the 
discount  and  exchange.  Very  few  of  the  W  est- 
era  banks,  he  belieyed,  discounted  notes  i  they 
found  it  much  more  profitable  to  deal  in  ex- 
change, as  it  is  called ;  but  this  dealing  in  ex- 
change enables  the  batiks  to  discount  as  much 
pi^r,  and  to  loan  as  much  of  their  own  notes, 
as  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  discounting ;  it  is 
a  difference  in  form  merely,  with  this  adyantage 
to  the  banks,  that  it  enables  them  to  get  from 
their  customers  ten  or  twelye  percent,  on  their 
loans,  instead  of  six.  to  which,  in  discounting 
notes,  they  are  usually  restricted.  How  then, 
he  asked,  could  senators  say  that  this  bill  did 
not  giye  the  power  to  make  loans  and  discounts  ? 
He  had  shown  them  how,  under  this  law,  both 
loans  and  discounts  will  be  made  without  limi- 
tation." 

Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  with  offering  his 
amendments,  and  offered  one  requiring  all  the 
stockholders  in  this  corporation  Fisc  (which 
was  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States), 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  ob- 
tIous  reason  of  preyenting  the  national  treasury 
from  fiUling  under  the  control  of  foreigners. 
M.  Berrien  considered  the  amendment  unneces- 
sary, as  there  was  already  a  proyision  that  none 
but  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  take 
the  original  stock  j  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
proyision  would  be  to  lessen  the  yalue  of  the 
stock.  Mr.  Benton  considered  this  proyision  as 
a  fraudulent  contriyance  to  haye  the  appearance 
of  excluding  foreigners  from  being  stockholders 
while  not  doing  so.  The  prohibition  upon  them 
as  original  subscribers  was  nothing,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  become  stockholders  by  pur- 
chase. His  amendment  was  intended  to  make 
the  charter  what  it  fraudulently  pretended  to 
be-— a  bank  owned  by  American  citizens.  The 
word  "original"  would  be  a  fraud  unless  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  assignees.  And 
he  argued  that  the  senator  from  Geoi^  (Mr. 
Berrien),  had  admitted  the  design  of  selling  to 


foreigners  by  saying  that  the  yalue  of  the  stodc 
would  be  diminished  by  excluding  foreigners 
from  its  purchase.  He  considered  the  answer 
of  the  senator  double,  inconsistent,  and  contra- 
dictory. He  first  considered  the  am^adment 
unnecessary,  as  the  charter  already  confined 
original  subscriptions  to  our  own  citizens ; 
and  then  considered  it  would  injure  the  price 
of  the  stock  to  be  so  limited.  That  was  a  con- 
tradiction. The  feet  was,  he  said,  that  this  bill 
was  to  resurrect,  by  smuggling,  the  old  United 
States  Bank,  which  was  a  British  concern ;  and 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  make  the  British  the 
goyemors  and  masters  of  our  treasury :  and  he 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion,  which 
was  granted,  and  they  stood— 19  to  26,  and 
were:  Yeas — ^Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nidiolson,  Pierce,  Seyier, 
Sturgeon.  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
and  Young — 19.  Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Dixon,  Eyans,  Qraham,  Henderson,  Hunting- 
ton, Kerr,  Mangom,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Riyes,  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tallmadge,  White, 
and  Woodbridge — 26.  Considering  this  a  yital 
question,  and  one  on  which  no  room  should  be 
left  for  the  minority  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  the  United  States  Treasury  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners — eyen  alien  enemies  in 
time  of  war,  as  well  as  riyal  commercial  eom- 
petitors  in  time  of  peace — Mr.  Bentcm  moyed 
the  same  prohibition  in  a  different  form.  It  was 
to  afiOx  it  to  the  eleyenth  ihndamental  role  of 
the  eleyenth  section  of  the  bill,  which  dotbes 
the  corporation  with  power  to  make  rules  to 
goyem  the  assignment  of  stock:  his  amend- 
ment was  to  limit  these  assignments  to  Amm- 
can  citizens.  That  was  different  from  his  first 
proposed  amendment,  which  included  both  origi- 
nal subscribers  and  assignees.  The  senator 
fipom  Georgia  objected  to  that  amendment  as 
unnecessary,  because  it  included  a  dass  already 
prohibited  as  well  as  one  that  was  not  C^- 
tainly  it  was  unnecessary  with  respect  to  one 
dass,  but  necessary  with  respect  to  the  other — 
necessary  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  were 
not  willing  to  see  the  United  States  Treasury 
owned  and  managed  by  foreigners.  He  wished 
now  to  hear  what  the  senator  from  Georgia 
could  say  against  the  proposed  amendment^  in 
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this  form.  Mr.  Berrien  answered :  ^  He  hoped 
the  amendment  would  not  preTuL  1%e  origi- 
nal subscribers  would  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  To  debar  them  from  transfinrring  their 
stock,  would  be  to  lessen  the  yalue  of  the  stock, 
which  they  rendered  yaluable  by  becoming  the 
purchasers  of  it"  Mr.  Benton  rejoined,  that 
his  amendment  did  not  propose  to  preyent  the 
original  subscribers  from  selling  their  stock,  or 
any  ass%nee  trom  seUing ;  the  only  design  of 
the  amendment  was  to  limit  all  these  sales  to 
American  citizens ;  and  that  would  be  its  only 
eiSdtt  if  adopted.  And  as  to  the  second  oljec- 
tion,  a  second  time  given,  that  it  would  injure 
the  value  of  the  stock,  he  said  it  was  a  strange 
argument,  that  the  paltry  difference  of  value  in 
shares  to  the  stockholders  should  outweigh  the 
danger  of  confiding  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners— subjects  of  foreign  poten- 
tates. He  asked  the  yeas,  which  were  granted 
— and  stood — ^21  to  27:  the  same  as  before, 
with  the  addition  of  some  senators  who  had 
come  in.  These  several  proposed  amendments, 
and  the  manner  in  whidi  tiliey  were  rejected, 
completed  the  exposure  of  the  design  to  resus- 
citate the  deftmct  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  it  had  been,  with  its  foreign  stock- 
holders, and  extraordinary  privileges.  It  was 
to  be  the  old  bank  revived,  disguised,  and  smug^ 
g^  in.  It  was  to  have  the  same  capital  as  the 
old  one— thirty-five  millions  :  for  while  it  said 
the  caiHtal  was  to  be  twenty-one  millions,  there 
wms  a  clause  enabling  Congress  to  add  on  four- 
teen millions — ^which  it  would  do  as  soon  as  the 
bill  passed.  Like  the  old  bank,  it  was  to  have  the 
United  States  for  a  partner,  owning  seven  mil- 
lions of  the  stock.  The  stock  was  all  to  go  to 
the  old  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes ;  for  the 
subscriptions  were  to  be  made  with  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury— ^who,  it  was  known,  would  appoint  the 
friends  of  the  old  bank ;  so  that  the  whole  sub- 
scription would  be  in  her  hands ;  and  a  char- 
ter for  her  fraudulently  and  deceptiously  ob- 
tained. The  title  of  the  biU  was  fraudulent^ 
bdng  limited  to  the  management  of  the  ^  pub- 
lic^ moneys,  while  the  body  of  it  conferred 
all  the  privileges  known  to  the  three  distinct 
kindsof  banks:— 1.  Circulation.  2.  Exchange. 
3.  Discount  and  deposit — the  discount  being  in 
the  most  oppressive  and  usurious  form  on  in- 
land and  mere  neighborhood  bills  of  exchai^ 


declared  by  the  charter  to  be  foreign  bills  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  covering  these  local  loans. 

"Mr.  Walker  moved  an  amendment,  re- 

Suirine  that  the  bills  in  which  the  Bank  should 
eal  Uiovld  be  drawn  at  short  dates,  and  on 
goods  already  actually  shipped.  It  was  nega- 
tived by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: — ^Yeas — 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Pulton,  King^  Linn,  McRob- 
erts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walk- 
er, Woodburv,  Wright,  and  Young— 21.  Nays 
—Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon, 
Evans,  GralianL  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Memck,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps. 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston.  Simmons,  Smith  or 
India^  Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 27,  Mr.  Allen  moved  an  amendment 
to  make  the  directors,  in  case  of  suspension, 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
This  was  n^atived  as  follows :  Yeas— Messrs. 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Chkj  of  Alabama, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Kmg,  Linn,  McRoberts.  Mou- 
ton, Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
Wrightj  and  Young— 20.  Nays — Messrs.  Ar- 
cher, Barrow.  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clav  of 
Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  TaUmadge,  White,  and  Woodbridge 
-28." 

The  character  of  the  bill  having  been  shown 
by  the  amendments  offered  and  rejected,  there 
was  no  need  to  offer  any  more,  and  the  demo- 
cratic senators  ceased  opposition,  that  the  vote 
might  be  taken  on  the  bill :  it  was  so ;  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  standing  minority.  Con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  without  alteration,  it 
was  returned  to  the  House,  and  thence  referred 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  or  disi^provaL 
It  was  disapproved,  and  returned  to  the  House, 
with  a  message  stating  his  objections  to  it; 
where  it  gave  rise  to  some  violent  speaking, 
motb  directed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
President  than  to  the  objections  to  the  bill 
stated  in  his  message.  In  this  debate  Mr. 
Botts,  of  Virginia,  was  the  chief  speaker  on  one 
side,  inculpating  the  President :  Mr.  Gilmer  of 
Virginia^  and  Mr.  ProfSt  of  Indiana,  on  the 
other  were  the  chief  respondents  in  his  fovor. 
The  vote  being  taken  there  appeared  103  for 
the  bill,  80  against  it-^which  not  being  a  ma* 
jority  of  two-thirds,  the  bill  was  rejected :  and 
so  ends  the  public  and  ostensibk)  history  of  tha 
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•eoond  attempt  to  establish  a  national  bank  at 
this  brief  session  under  the  guise,  and  di^g;iiise, 
of  a  misnomer :  and  a  long  one  at  that. 

The  negatiye  Totes,  when  rejected  on  the  final 
Tote  for  want  of  two- thirds  of  the  House,  were : 

"  Messrs.  Ardiibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack, 
Linn  Boyd,  Dayid  P.  Brewster.  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  William  0.  Butler,  Patrick  C. 
CaldwelL  John  Campbell,  Reuben  Chapman, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles.  Richard  D. 
Davis,  John  B.  Dawson,  Ezra  iJean,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  Lra  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards, 
Jo6q)h  Egbert,  Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G. 
Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fomanoe, 
James  Gerry,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer/William  0. 
Goode,  Amos  Gustine,  William  A.  Harris,  John 
Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  George 
6.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard.  Robert  M.  T. 
Huntei^  Charies  J.  Ingersoll,  WiUiam  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Caye  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  (George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Abraham  McCIellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Francis  Mallory,  Albert  G.  Marchand  John 
Thompson  MasoiL  James  Mathews.  William 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Peter  Newhara,  William 
Parmenter,  Samuel  Patridge.  Wm.  W.  Payne, 
Arnold  Plumer,  George  H.  Proffit  John  Rey- 
nolds, R.  Barnwell  Rhett^Lewis  Riggs,  James 
Rogers.  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod,  George  Sweney, 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Van  Buren,  Aaron 
Waid,  Haryey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller, 
John  Westbrook.  James  W.  Williams,  Heniy 
A.  Wise,  Fernando  Wood. 


CHAPTER   LXXXII. 

SECEET  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  BILL  FOB  A 
FISCAL  AGENT,  CALLED  FISCAL  COBPORATION: 
ITS  OBIOIN  WITH  MB.  TTLEB:  ITS  PBOaSESS 
THROUGH  CONGEESS  UNDEB  HIS  LEAD:  ITS 
REJECTION  UNDEB  HIS  VETO. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  this  ex- 
tra session — ^in  the  coarse  <^  the  first  week  of  it 
— 'Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  held  a  conyersation 
with  a  whig  member  of  the  House,  in  which  he 
•oggested  to  him  that  ^a  couple  of  gentlemen 
of  about  their  size,"  might  become  important 
men  in  this  country-pleading  men--and  get  the 
control  of  the  goyemment.  An  explanation 
was  requested — and  giyen.  It  was  to  with- 
draw Mr.  l^ler  from  the  whig  party,  and  make 
Um  the  h€«d  <^  a  third  party,  in  which  those 


who  did  it  would  become  diiefe,  and  haye  con- 
trol in  the  administration.  This  was  the  ex- 
planation ;  and  the  scheme  was  based,  not  upon 
any  particular  circumstances,  but  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Tyler's  character  and  antecedents : 
and  upon  a  calculation  that  he  would  be  dazzled 
with  the  idea  of  being  the  head  of  a  party,  and 
let  the  goyemmodt  fidl  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  pleased  him — his  indolence,  and  want  of 
business  habits  disqindifying  him  for  the  labors 
of  administration.  Democratic  doctrines  were 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  party,  especially  <^ 
position  to  a  national  bank :  but  recmits  fronn 
all  parties  receiyed.  The  whig  member  to 
whom  this  suggestion  for  the  third  party  wbb 
made,  declined  to  haye  any  thing  to  do  with  it : 
nor  was  he  fbrther  consulted.  But  his  eyes 
were  opened,  and  he  had  to  see ;  and  he  saw 
other  wtiiga  do  what  he  would  not  And  he 
had  receiyed  a  cine  which  led  to  the  compre- 
hension of  things  which  he  did  not  see,  and  had 
got  an  insist  that  would  make  him  obserrant. 
But  his  lips  were  sealed  tmder  an  injunction ; 
and  r^nained  so,  as  fiur  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned. I  neyer  heard  him  quoted  for  a  word 
on  the  subject ;  but  either  himself  or  some  one 
equally  well  informed,  must  haye  giyen  Mr. 
OlKy  exact  information;  otherwise  he  could 
not  haye  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  eyery  lick, 
as  he  did  in  his  replies  to  Mr.  Riyes  and  Ifr. 
Archer  in  the  debate  on  the  first  yeto  message: 
aa  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  moyement  went  on :  Mr.  Tyler  foil  into 
it :  the  new  party  germinated,  microscopical- 
ly small;  but  potent  in  the  President's  yeto 
power.  A  national  bank  was  the  toudistone ; 
and  that  inyolyed  a  courtship  with  the  democ- 
racy—«  breach  with  the  whigs.  The  denK>cr»- 
cy  rejoiced,  and  patted  Mr.  T^ler  on  the  shoul- 
der—eyen  those  who  despised  the  new  party : 
for  they  deemed  it  foir  to  ayail  themselyes  of  a 
treachery  of  which  they  were  not  the  authors ; 
and  felt  it  to  be  a  retributiye  justice  to  depriye 
the  whigs  of  the  firuits  of  a  yictory  which  they 
had  won  by  log^cabin,  coonskin,  and  hard  cider 
tactics ;  and  especially  to  effect  the  depriyation 
in  the  person  of  one  whom  they  had  taken  from 
the  democratic  camp,  and  set  up  agunst  his  old 
firiends — ^the  more  annoying  to  them  because  he 
could  tell  of  their  supposed  misdeeds  wh^  he 
was  one  of  them.  To  break  their  heads  with 
such  a  stidc  had  retribution  in  it,  as  wdl  as 
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grstifioation :  and  Mr.  Tyler  was  greatlj  ex- 
tolled. To  the  whigs,  it  was  a  galling  and  mor- 
tifying  desertion,  and  rainous  besides.  A  na- 
tknial  bank  was  their  life— the  yital  principle — 
without  which  they  could  not  liye  as  a  partj — 
the  power  which  was  to  giye  them  power : 
whidi  was  to  beat  down  their  adyersaries — ^up- 
hold themselyes — and  giye  them  the  political 
and  the  financial  control  of  the  (Tnion.  To  lose 
it,  was  to  lose  the  fruits  of  the  election,  with 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  party  itself.  Indig- 
nation was  their  penrading  feeling;  but  the 
stake  was  too  great  to  be  ^yen  up  in  a  pas- 
rion ;  and  policy  required  the  temporizing  ex- 
pedient of  conciliation — the  proud  spirit  of  Mr. 
Clay  finding  it  hard  to  bend  to  it ;  but  yielding 
a  Ihtle  at  first  The  breach  with  the  whigs 
was  resolyed  on :  how  to  efiect  it  without  too 
much  rudeness — ^without  a  yiolence  which 
would  show  him  an  aggressor  as  well  as  a  de- 
serter— ^was  the  difficulty ;  and  indirect  methods 
were  taken  to  effect  it.  Newspapers  in  his 
interest — the  Madtsonian  at  Washington  and 
fferaid  at  New  Yoric— yituperated  the  whig 
party,  and  eyen  his  cabinet  ministers.  Slights 
and  n^lects  were  put  upon  those  ministers:  the 
bank  question  was  to  complete  the  breach ;  but 
only  after  a  long  management  which  should  haye 
the  ai^iearance  of  keeping  fiuth  with  the  whigs, 
and  throwing  the  blame  of  the  breach  upon 
them.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  commenc- 
ing the  history  of  the  second  fiscal  bank  bill, 
ending  with  a  second  yeto,  and  an  open  rupture 
between  the  President  and  the  whigs. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  bill  was  laid  m 
the  death  of  the  first  one ;  as  the  seed  of  a  sep- 
aration from  his  cabinet  was  planted  in  the 
same  i^ace.  The  first  yeto  message,  in  reject- 
ing one  bill,  gaye  promise  to  accept  another, 
and  eyen  defined  the  kind  of  bill  which  the 
President  could  approye :  this  was  encouraging 
to  the  whigs.  But  that  first  yeto  was  resolved 
upon,  and  the  message  for  it  drawn,  without 
consultation  with  his  cabinet— without  refei> 
ence  to  them ;  and  without  their  knowledge — 
except  firom  hearsay  and  accident  They  first 
got  wind  of  it  in  street  rumor,  and  in  para- 
graphs in  the  MadUonian,  and  in  letters  to  the 
New  York  Herald:  and  got  the  first  know- 
ledge of  it  from  coming  in  upon  the  President 
while  he  was  drawing  it  This  was  a  great 
sli^t  to  his  cabinet,  and  yery  unaccountable  to 
ministers  who,  only  two  short  months  before, 


had  been  solicited  to  remain  in  their  places — 
had  been  saluted  with  expressions  of  confi- 
dence; and  cheered  with  the  declaration  that 
their  adyioe  and  counsel  would  be  often  wanted. 
They  felt  the  slight  of  the  neglected  consulta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  disappointment  in  the  re- 
jected bill ;  but  the  President  consoled  them 
for  the  disappointment  (saying  nothing  about 
the  slight)  by  showing  himself  ready,  and  eyen 
impatient  for  another  bilL  This  readiness  for 
another  bill  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Ewing,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation of  his  office  addressed  to  the  President ; 
dated  Sept  11th,  1841 : 

'*  On  the  mominff  of  the  16th  of  August  I 
called  at  your  chamber,  and  found  you  prepar- 
ing the  first  yeto  message,  to  be  despatched  to 
tl)^  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  War  came  in  also, 
and  you  read  a  portion  of  the  message  to  us. 
He  obseryed  that  though  the  yeto  woi3d  create 
a  great  sensation  in  Ooneress,  yet  he  thought 
the  minds  of  our  friends  better  prepared  for  it 
than  they  were  some  days  ago,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  calmly  receiycd,  especially  as  it  did 
not  shut  out  all  hope  of  a  huak.  To  this  yon 
replied,  that  you  really  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficult  about  it;  that  yon 
had  sufficiently  indicated  the  kind  of  a  bank 
^ou  would  approye,  and  that  Congress  might, 
if  they  saw  fit,  pass  such  a  bill  in  three  days." 

Mr.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of  War,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Ewing,  thus 
giyes  his  account  of  the  same  interyiew : 

*^  I  called  on  the  President  on  official  business 
on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  16th  of  August 
before  the  first  yeto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
found  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
the  material  passages  to  me.  Upon  reading 
that  part  of  it  whi(£  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
portance and  yalue  of  the  business  done  by  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  fumishhig 
exchanges  between  difierent  States  and  sections 
of  the  Union,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  he 
would  haye  no  objection  to  a  bank  which  should 
be  restricted  to  dealing  in  exchanges;  that  I  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  reading,  and  asked  if  I  was 
to  understand  (by  what  he  had  just  read)  that 
he  was  prepared  to  giye  his  assent  to  a  bank  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  offices  or  agen- 
cies in  the  States,  haying  the  priyilege,  without 
their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between  them, 
and  in  foreign  bills.  He  promptly  replied  that 
he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  such  a  power  in  the  goyemment  And  (after 
some  further  remarks  fayorable  tp  such  a  bill) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  pass  a  biU  which  would  an- 
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Bwer  all  necessary  purpoees — ^that  it  ooold  be 
done  in  three  days." 

Such  are  the  concurrent  statem^its  of  two 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiyeB  from 
Virginia,  thus  gives  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  account  of  the  readiness  of  the 
President,  amounting  to  an::'ety,  for  the  intro- 
duction and  passage  of  a  second  bilL 

^  After  the  adjournment  of  the  House  (on  the 
16th  of  August),  Mr.  Pearoe  of  Maiyland  (then 
a  representative  in  Congress,  now  a  senator) 
called  at  my  boarding-house,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  there  was 
still  some  hope  of  compromising  the  dif9culties 
between  Congress  and  the  President,  by  adopt- 
ing a  bank  bill  on  the  basis  of  a  proposition 
which  had  been  submitted  by  Idr.  Bayard 
(Richard  H.)  in  the  Senate,  modified  so  as  to 
leave  out  the  last  clause  which  authorized  the 
conversion  of  the  agencies  into  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  on  certain  contingencies.  He 
produced  to  me  a  portion  of  the  Senate  journal, 
containing  that  proposition,  with  the  obnoxious 
clause  crossed  out  with  ink ;  and  requested  me 
to  visit  the  President  and  see  if  we  could  not 
adjust  the  difficulty.  At  first  I  declined,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  promised  to 
do  so.  About  5  o'clock.  I  drove  to  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  but  found  nim  engaged  with  a  dis- 
tineuished  democratic  senator.  This  I  thought 
rather  a  bad  omen ;  but  I  made  known  my  wish 
fi>r  a  private  audience ;  which  in  a  few  minutes 
was  granted.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  had  ventured  to  approadi  the  President 
on  the  subject.  I  made  known  to  him  at  once 
the  object  of  my  visit,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  measure  might  be  adopted  to  heal 
the  division  between  himself  and  tlue  whig  party 
in  Congress.  I  informed  him  of  the  existence 
of  the  committee  to  which  I  referred,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  those  who  composed  it, 
and  relied  on  their  age  and  known  character  for 
prudence  and  moderation,  as  the  best  guaran- 
tees of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  He  seemed  to  meet  me  in  the 
proper  temper,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
uir  ground  of  compromise  might  yet  be  agreed 
upon.  I  then  made  known  what  I  had  heard 
of  his  opinions  in  n^ard  to  Mr.  Bayard's  pro- 

r«ition.  .  He  asked  me  if  I  had  it  with  me  ? 
replied  in  the  affirmative^  and  produced  the 
paper,  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Pearce  with  the  clause  struck  out^  as  above 
stated.  He  read  it  over  carefully,  and  said  it 
would  do,  making  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
clause  in  re'gard  to  the  establishment  of  agencies 
in  the  several  States  without  their  assent.  But 
he  said  the  capital  was  too  large,  and  referred 
to  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Jaudon  as  authority 
to  prove  that  ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  l)e 
enough.  I  objected  that  it  might  hereafter  be 
found  insufficient ;  and  as  the  charter  had  twenty 


years  to  run^  it  might  be  as  well  to  proride 
against  a  contingency  which  would  leave  the  gov- 
ernment dependent  on  the  bank  for  permission  to 
enlarge  the  capital ;  and  to  obviate  the  difficulty, 
I  suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  to  Congress 
the  power  to  increase  itas  the  public  exigencieff 
should  require.  To  this  he  assented ;  and  by 
his  direction  I  made  the  note  on  the  margin  of 
the  paper ;  '  capital  to  be  15  millions  ijf  dollars 
— to  be  increased  at  the  option  of  Congress  when 
public  interests  require.'  The  President  then 
said :  *Now  if  you  will  send  me  this  bill  I  will 
sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours.'  (After  informing 
the  President  that  there  was  a  statute  in  Vir- 
ginia against  establishing  affencies  of  foragn 
banks  in  the  State,  he  said),  ^This  must  be  pro- 
vided for:'  and  he  then  took  the  paper  and 
wrote  on  the  margin  the  following  words,  which 
were  to  come  in  after  the  word  ^  or,'  and  before 
the  word  *bank'  in  the  first  line  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Bavard,  (the  blank  line  m  this  paper), 
'In  case  such  aeencies  are  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  State?  I  remonstrated  against  this 
addition  as  unnecessary,  and  not  meeting  the 
objection ;  but  he  said :  '  Let  it  stand  for  the 
present ;  I  will  think  about  it' — The  Preskkiit 
then  instructed  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Webster,  ukL 
have  the  bill  prepared  at  once ;  and  as  I  rose  to 
leave  him,  after  cautioning  me  not  to  expose 
him  to  the  charge  of  dictating  to  Congress,  be 
held  my  right  hand  in  his  left,  and  raising  his 
right  hand  upwards,  exclaimedf  with  much  feel- 
ing :  '  Stuart !  if  you  can  be  instrumental  in 
passing  this  bill  through  Congress,  I  vnll  esteem 
you  the  best  fHend  I  have  on  earth." 

The  original  paper  of  Mr.  Bayard,  here  reCov 
red  to,  with  the  President's  autographic  f^yiwnda 
tions  upon  it,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  burnt  in  the  conflagration  of  his  houseiy 
books  and  papers,  in  February,  1855. 

These  statements  from  Messrs.  Ewing,  Bell, 
and  Stuart  are  enough  (though  others  mig^t 
be  added)  to  show  that  Mr.  Tyler,  at  the  time 
that  he  sent  in  the  first  veto  message,  was  in 
favor  of  a  second  bill — open  and  earnest  in 
his  professions  for  it — impatient  for  its  ad- 
vent— and  ready  to  sign  it  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  only  question  is  whether  these 
professions  were  sincere,  or  only  phrases  to  de- 
ceive the  whigs — to  cahn  the  commotion  which 
raged  in  their  camp — ^and  of  which  he  vras  well  in- 
formed— and  to  avert  the  storm  which  was  ready 
to  burst  upon  him ;  trusting  all  the  while  to  the 
chapter  of  contingencies  to  swamp  the  bill  in 
one  of  the  two  Houses,  or  to  furnish  pretexts 
for  a  second  veto  if  it  should  come  back  to  his 
hands.  The  progress  of  the  narrative  must 
solve  the  problem;  and,  therefore^  let  it  joo* 
ceed. 
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The  18th  of  August — the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Clay  was  to  haye  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
first  yeto  message,  and  which  subject  was 
then  postponed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ber- 
rien for  reasons  which  he  dedined  to  state — 
Mr.  Tyler  had  a  meeting  with  his  cabinet,  in 
whidi  the  proyisions  of  the  new  bill  were  dis- 
cussed, and  agreed  upon — the  two  members 
picked  out  (one  in  each  House—  Mr.  Sergeant 
and  Mr.  Berrien)  to  conduct  it — ^the  cabinet 
inyited  to  stand  by  him  (the  President)  and  see 
that  the  bill  passed.  Mr.  Ewing  giyes  this  ao- 
ooonty  of  this  days'  work,  in  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion addressed  to  the  President. 

**  I  then  said  to  you^ '  I  haye  no  doubt  that  the 
House  haying  ascertamed  your  yiews  will  pass 
a  bill  in  conformity  to  them,  proyided  they  can 
be  satisfied  that  it  would  answer  the  purposes 
ci  the  Treasury,  and  relieye  the  country.'  Tou 
then  said, '  cannot  my  cabinet  see  that  this  is 
brought  about  1  Tou  must  stand  by  me  in  this 
emergency.  Cannot  you  see  that  a  bill  passes 
Congress  such  as  I  can  approye  without  mcon- 
sistency  ? '  I  declared  again  my  belief  that  such 
a  bill  might  be  passed.  And  you  thcai  said  to 
me^ '  what  do  you  understand  to  be  my  opin- 
ions? State  them:  so  Uiat  I  may  see  that 
there  is  no  misapprehension  about  them.'  1 
then  said  that  I  understood  you  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  Congress  might  charter  a  bank  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  giyins  it  its  location  here. 
To  this  you  assented.  That  they  might  au- 
thorise sudi  bank  to  establish  offices  of  msoount 
and  deposit  in  the  seyeral  States,  with  the  assent 
of  the  States.  To  tiiis  you  replied,  ^  don't  name 
discounts :  they  haye  been  the  source  of  the 
most  abominable  corruptions,  and  are  wholly 
eoneoessarf  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its 
duties  to  the  country  and  the  goyemment.'  I 
obseryed  in  reply  that  I  was  proposing  nothing, 
bat  simply  endeayoring  to  state  what  I  had  un- 
derstooa  to  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  powers 
wbidh  Congress  might  constitutionally  confer  on 
a  bank;  that  on  that  point  I  stood  corrected. 
I  then  proceeded  to  say  that  I  understood  you 
to  be  of  opink>n  that  Congress  mig^t  authorise 
sodi  bank  to  establish  agencies  in  the  seyeral 
States,  with  power  to  ded  in  bills  of  exchange, 
without  the  assent  of  the  States,  to  which  }rou 
rq^lied,  *  yes,  if  they  be  foreign  bills,  or  bills 
drawn  in  one  State  and  payable  in  another. 
That  is  all  the  power  necessary  for  transmittin| 
the  pfublic  funds  and  r^ulating  exchanges  and 
the  currency.'  Mr.  Webster  then  expressed, 
fan  strong  terms,  his  opinion  that  sudi  a  charter 
would  answer  all  just  purposes  of  goyemment 
and  be  satisfactory  to  the  people :  and  declared 
his  preference  for  it  oyer  any  which  had  been 
proposed  espedally  as  it  dispensed  with  the  as- 
iiait  of  the  States  to  the  creation  of  an  institu- 


tion necessary  for  carrying  on  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  goyemment  He  examined  it  at  some 
length,  lK>th  as  to  its  constitutionality  and  its 
influence  on  the  currency  and  exchanges,  in  all 
which  yiews  you  expressed  your  concurrence, 
desired  that  such  a  bill  should  be  introduced, 
and  especially  that  it  should  go  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  jowrfriends.  To  my  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Sergeant  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  you 
replied  that  he  would.  Tou  especially  requested 
Mr.  Webster  and  myself  to  communicate  with 
Messrs.  Berrien  and  Sergeant  on  the  subject,  to 
whom  you  said  you  had  promised  to  address  a 
note,  but  you  doubted  not  that  this  personal 
communication  would  be  equally  satisfactory. 
You  desired  us,  also,  in  communicating  wiu 
those  gentlemen,  not  to  commit  you  personally, 
lest  this  being  recognized  as  your  measure,  it 
mignt  be  made  a  subject  of  comparison  to  your 
prejudice  in  the  course  of  discussion.  Tou  and 
Mr.  Webster  then  conyersed  about  the  particu- 
lar wording  of  the  16th  fundamental  article^ 
containing  the  grant  of  power  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes, and  of  the  connection  in  which  that 
grant  should  be  introduced ;  you  also  spoke  of 
the  name  of  the  institution^  desiring  that  iluU 
should  be  changed.  To  this  I  objected,  as  it 
would  probably  be  made  a  subject  of  ridicule^ 
but  you  insisted  that  there  was  much  in  a  name, 
and  this  institution  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
bank.  Mr.  Webster  ui^ertook  to  adapt  it  in 
this  particular  to  your  wishes.  Mr.  Bell  then 
obseryed  to  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  that  we 
had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  if  this  were  not  im- 
mediately attended  to,  another  bill,  less  accept- 
able, might  be  got  up  and  reported.  We  replied 
that  we  would  lose  no  time.  Mr.  Webster  ac- 
cordingly called  CHI  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Ser- 
geant immediately,  and  I  waited  on  them  by  his 
appointment  at  5  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and 
agreed  upon  the  principles  of  the  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  your  expressed  wishes.  And  I  am 
apprised  of  the  fact  though  it  did  not  occur  in 
my  presence,  that  arter  the  bill  was  drawn  up, 
and  before  It  was  reported,  it  was  seen  and  ex- 
amined by  yourself;  that  your  attention  was 
specially  called  to  the  16th  fundamental  article : 
that  on  full  examination  you  concurred  in  its 
proyisions :  that  at  the  same  time  its  name  was 
so  modified  as  to  meet  your  approbation :  and 
the  biU  was  reported  and  passed,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  as  it  was  when  it  came  through  your 

The  sixteenth  fundamental  article,  here  de- 
clared to  haye  been  especially  examined  and 
approyed  by  the  President,  was  the  part  of  the 
bill  on  which  he  afterwards  rested  his  objections 
to  its  approyal,  and  the  one  that  had  been  pre- 
riously  adjusted  to  suit  him  in  the  interyiew 
with  Mr.  Stuart:  Mr.  Seigeant,  and  Mr.  Berrien 
(mentioned  as  the  President's  choice  to  conduct 
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the  bill  through  the  two  Hoiues),  were  the  two 
members  that  actually  did  it :  and  they  did  it 
with  a  celerity  which  subjected  themselves  to 
great  censure ;  but  which  corresponded  with  the 
President's  expressed  desire  to  haye  it  back  in 
three  days.  Every  part  of  the  bill  was  made  to 
suit  him.  The  title,  about  which  he  was  so 
solicitous  to  preserve  his  consistency,  and  about 
which  his  cabinet  was  so  feaHul  of  incurring 
ridicule,  was  also  adjusted  to  his  desire.  Mr. 
Bell  says  of  \his  ticklish  point:  "A  name,  he 
(the  President)  said,  t(9S  important  What 
should  it  be  ?  Fiscal  Institute  would  do."  It 
was  objected  to  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
Fiscal  Bank  preferred.  He  replied,  ^^  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  he  did  not  want  the 
word  bank  to  appear  in  the  ML"  FinaUy, 
Fiscal  Corporation  was  agreed  upon.  Other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  in  their  letters  of  resig- 
nation, who  were  present  on  the  18th,  when  the 
bill  was  agreed  upon,  corroborated  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  all  particulars.  Mr. 
Badger  said,  ^  It  was  then  distinctly  stated  and 
understood  that  such  an  institution  (the  plan 
before  the  cabinet)  met  the  approbation  of  the 
President,  and  was  deemed  by  him  free  from 
constitutional  objections;  that  he  desired  (if 
Congress  should  deem  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
the  subject  during  the  session)  that  such  an 
institution  should  be  adopted  by  that  body,  and 
that  the  members  of  his  cabinet  should  aid  in 
bringing  about  that  result :  and  Messrs.  Web- 
ster and  Ewing  were  specially  requested  by  the 
President  to  have  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject with  certain  members  of  Congress.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  passed  at  this  meeting  I  saw 
such  friends  in  Congress  as  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  approach,  and  ui^d  upon  them  the  pasaage 
of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  institution  (the 
one  agreed  upon),  assuring  them  that  I  did  not 
doubt  it  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
President  Mr.  Bell  is  ftill  and  particular  in  his 
statement,  and  especially  on  the  point  of  consti- 
tutionality in  the  16th  fundamental  article — 
the  reference  to  Mr.  Webster  on  that  point — 
his  afiSrmative  opinion,  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  President  in  it  A  part  of  the  statement  is 
here  given— enough  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  President  then  gave  the  outline  of  such 
a  bank,  or  fiscal  institution,  as  he  thought  he 
could  sanction.    It  was  to  be  in  the  District  of 


own  noteSw  receive  moneys  on  depodt,  and  to 
deal  in  bills  of  exchange  between  the  Statei, 
and  between  the  United  States  and  IbnigB 
states.  But  he  wished  to  have  the  opinion  of 
his  cabinet  upon  it  His  own  consistency  and 
reputation  must  be  looked  to.  He  consideivd 
his  cabinet  his  friends,  who  must  stand  by  and 
defend  whatever  he  did  upon  the  subject  lU 
appealed  particularly  to  Mr.  Webster,  for  his 
opmion  on  the  point  of  consistency ;  and  whe- 
ther there  was  not  a  dear  distinction  between 
the  old  bank  of  the  United  States—a  bank  of 
discount  and  deposit — and  the  one  he  now 
thought  of  proposing ;  and  whether  the  consti- 
tutional question  was  not  dififerent  He  re- 
minded us  that  in  all  his  former  speedies  and 
reports,  he  had  taken  the  ground  that  Conereos 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  bank 
which  had  the  power  of  local  discount  Mr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
the  two  plans,  which  appeared  to  be  satisfiMstory 
to  him." 

On  the  point  isi  having  himself  understood, 
and  all  chance  for  misunderstanding  obviated, 
the  President  was  very  particular,  and  requested 
Mr.  Ewing  to  repeat  what  he  (the  President) 
had  sud.  Mr.  Ewing  did  so ;  and  havingat  one 
point  deviated  flrom  the  President's  understand- 
ing, he  was  stopped— corrected — set  right ;  and 
then  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end.  Mr.  Bell's 
own  words  must  tell  the  rest 

'*  The  President  said  he  wta  then  understood. 
He  requested  Mr.  Webster  particularly  to  com- 
municate with  the  gentiemen  (Messrs.  Sergeant 
and  Berrien),  who  had  vnuted  upon  him  that 
momine,  and  to  let  them  know  the  oondusioBB 
to  which  he  had  come.  He  also  requested  Mr. 
Ewing  to  aid  in  getting  the  subject  properly  be- 
fore Congress.  He  re<iuested  that  ther  would 
take  care  not  to  commit  him  by  what  they  said 
to  members  of  Congress,  to  any  intention  to 
dictate  to  Congress.  Th^  might  express  their 
confidence  and  belief  that  such  a  bill  as  had  foai 
been  agreed  upon  would  receive  his  sanction; 
but  it  should  be  as  matter  of  inference  from  his 
veto  message  and  his  general  views.  He  thoogfat 
he  might  request  that  the  measure  should  be 
put  into  the  hands,  of  some  friend  of  his  own 
upon  whom  he  could  rely.  Mr.  Sei^geant  waa 
named,  and  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  thai 
he  should  have  chaive  of  it  He  also  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  the  biU  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  House,  if  it  could  be  so  managed." 

Thus  instructed  and  equipped,  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  went  forth  as  requested,  and  had 
such  success  in  preparing  a  minority  of  the  mem' 
bers  of  each  House  for  the  reception  of  this  Fis- 
cal Corporation  bill,  and  for  its  acceptance  alao^ 


Columbia,  to  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  its  |  that  it  was  taken  nptotheexdusionQf  all 
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11688,  harried  along,  and  passed  inconliiieiitljr— 
as  shown  in  the  public  history  of  the  bill  in  the 
preceding  chapter ;  and  with  such  disregard  of 
decent  appearances,  as  drew  npon  the  President's 
two  conductors  of  the  bill  (Messrs.  Sergeant 
and  Berrien)  much  censure  at  the  time — ^to  be 
Tetoed,  like  the  first;  and  upon  objections  to 
that  16th  fundamental  rule,  which  had  been 
the  subject  <^  such  careAil  consideration— of 
antogn^hie  correction— clear  understanding — 
and  solemn  ratification.  And  here  the  opportu- 
nity occurs,  and  the  occasion  requires,  the  oor- 
recticm  of  a  misapprehension  into  which  senators 
Mi  (and  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Berrien),  the 
day  he  disappointed  the  public  and  the  Senate 
in  putting  off  the  debate  on  the  first  yeto  mes- 
sage, and  taking  up  the  bankrupt  bilL  He  de- 
cfined  to  gire  a  reason  for  that  motion,  and  sus- 
picion assigned  it  to  an  imperious  requisition  on 
the  part  of  the  senators  who  had  taken  the 
bankrupt  act  to  their  bosoms,  and  who  held  the 
fiite  of  Mr.  Clay's  leading  measures  in  their 
hands.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  this  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  this  postponement,  as  well 
as  the  similar  one  the  day  before,  were  both 
yidded  to  conciliate  Mr.  l^ler — ^to  saye  him 
firom  irritation  (for  he  had  a  neryous  terror  of 
Mr.  Clay's  impending  speech)  while  the  new 
bill  was  in  process  of  concoction.  This  pro- 
cess was  commenced  on  the  16th  of  August, 
continued  on  the  17th,  and  concluded  on  the 
18th.  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  the  postponement 
of  his  anti-yeto  speech  both  on  the  17th  and  on 
the  18th,  not  to  disturb  this  concoction;  and 
spoke  on  the  19th— being  the  day  after  the  pre- 
pared bill  had  been  completed,  and  confided  to 
its  sponsors  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  All 
this  is  deriyed  firom  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart's 
subsequent  publication,  to  comprehend  which 
fully,  his  account  of  his  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject must  be  taken  up  firom  the  moment  of  his 
keying  the  President's  house,  that  night  of  the 
16th ;  and  premishig,  that  the  whig  joint  com- 
mittee of  which  he  speaks,  was  a  standing  little 
body  of  eminent  whigs,  whose  business  it  was 
to  fix  up  measures  for  the  action  of  the  whole 
party  in  Congress.  With  this  preliminary  yiew, 
the  important  statement  of  Mr.  Stuart  will  be 
giyen* 

^Upon  leaying  the  PresidentI  took  a  hack, 
and  droye  immediately  to  Mr.  Webster's  lodg- 
ings, which  were  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  dty ; 


but,  unfbrtunately  he  was  not  at  home.  I  then 
returned  to  my  boarding-house,  where  I  told 
what  had  trann>ired  to  my  messmates,  Mr. 
Summers,  and  otners.  After  tea  I  went  to  the 
meeting  of  the  joint  committee,  of  which  I  haye 
already  spoken.  I  there  communicated  to  Mr. 
Sergeant,  hekm  the  committee  was  called  to 
order,  what  had  occurred  between  the  President 
and  myself.  When  the  committee  was  first  or- 
ganized there  yras  a  good  deal  of  exdteroent,  and 
aifi<»enoe  of  opinion ;  and  an  animated  debate 
ensued  on  yarious  propositions  which  were  sub- 
mitted. Finally  I  was  inyited  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
to  state  to  the  committee  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself;  which  I  did, 
accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  I  thought 
would  haye  a  tendency  to  allay  excitement,  and 
lead  to  wise  and  dispassi<mate  conclusions.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  committee  concluded  to 
recommend  to  the  whig  party,  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  accede  to  the  Ptesident's  yiews. 
A  difficulty  was  then  suggested,  that  the  yeto 
message  had  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  at 
noon,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  the  floor ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  debate  might  possibly  assume 
su^  a  character  as  to  defeat  our  purposes  of 
conciliation.  Mr.  Mangnm  at  once  pledged  him- 
self that  Mr.  Clay  should  ofier  no  obstacle  to 
the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties ;  and  engaged 
to  obtain  his  assent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
orders  of  the  day,  until  we  should  haye  an  op- 
portunity of  reportmg  to  a  ^neral  meeting  of 
the  whig  part^,  and  ascertaming  wheth^  thiry 
would  1^  willmg  to  accept  a  bank  on  the  basis 
agreed  on  by  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself— with  this 
understanding  the  committee  adjourned.  On 
the  next  day  (17th  of  August)  Mr.  Mangum, 
with  Mr.  Clay's  assent,  mored  the  postponement 
of  the  discussion  of  the  yeto.  and  it  was  agreed 
to  (see  Senate  Journal,  p.  170):  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  the  subject  was  again,  with 
Mr.  Clay's  concurrence,  postponed,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Berrien.  (Senate  Journal,  p.  173.) 
During  this  time  the  whigs  held  their  general 
meeting,  and  agreed  to  adopt  a  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plan ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Berrien 
were  requested  to  see  uiat  it  was  properly 
drawn ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  an  interyiew 
with  the  President  to  w  certain  that  there  was 
no  misunderstandmg  as  to  his  oianions.  From 
this  statement,  coimrmed  by  the  journals  of 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  seen  wiui  how  mudi  truth 
Mr.  Tyler  has  charged  Mr.  Clay  with  an  intol- 
erant and  dictatori^  spirit,  and  a  settled  pur- 
pose to  embarrass  his  administration.  So  fiur 
mm  such  being  the  fact,  I  state  upon  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Clay  made  eyery 
sacrifice  consistent  with  honor  and  patriotism, 
to  ayoid  a  rupture  with  Mr.  l^ler.  The  result 
of  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Serg^t  and  Berrien, 
was  the  second  bank  bill,  which  these  distin- 
guished jurists  supposed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Presidenrs  yiews. 

From  this  array  of  testimony  it  would  seem 
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certain  that  the  President  was  sincerely  in  &yor 
of  passing  this  second  bill :  but  this  account  has 
a  per  contra  side  to  it ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  signs  and  facts  on  the  other  side  which 
show  him  against  it  from  the  banning.  These 
items  are : — 1.  The  letters  in  the  New  York 
Herald;  which,  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  told  beforehand  what  the  President  was 
to  do,  had  acquired  a  credit  not  to  be  despised ; 
and  which  foreshadowed  the  veto,  lauding  the 
President  and  vituperating  his  cabinet.  2.  A 
sinister  rumor  to  that  effect  circulating  in  the 
city,  and  countenanced  by  the  new  friends  who 
were  intimate  with  the  President  3.  The  con- 
course of  these  at  his  house.  4.  The  bitter  op- 
position to  it  from  the  same  persons  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate ',  a  circumstance  on 
which  Mr.  Olay  often  remarked  in  debate,  with 
a  significant  implication.  5.  What  happened 
to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  which  was  this :  on  the  17th 
day  of  August  Mr.  Tyler  requested  him  to 
make  up  a  statement  from  the  operations  of 
the  war  department  (its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments) to  show  the  adyantage  of  such  a  bank 
as  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  to  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  it  Mr.  Bell  complied  with  alac- 
rity, and  carried  the  statement  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  the  same  eyening— expecting  to  be 
thanked  for  his  zeal  and  actiyity.  Quite  the 
contrary.  **  He  received  the  statements  which 
I  gave  him  (writes  Mr.  Bell)  with  manifest  in- 
difference, and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  giye  his 
assent  (as  I  understood  him)  to  any  bilL" 
6.  What  happened  to  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Ewmg,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  the  latter 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President: 
.  "  You  asked  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  each  to 
prepare  and  present  you  an  argument  touch- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  biU  (as  agreed 
upon);  and  before  those  arguments  could  be 
prepared  and  read  by  you,  you  declared,  as  I 
heard  and  belieye,  to  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
House,  that  you  would  cut  off  your  right  hand 
rather  than  approve  it  7.  What  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Indiana 
in  the  debate  on  the  yeto  of  this  bill,  and  which 
thus  appears  on  the  Congress  Bolster :  ^  Mr. 
Wise  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  always  felt 
perfectly  assured  that  the  President  would  not 
sign  a  bank :  that  if  he  had  been  waked  up  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  be  would  have  declared 


his  opposition  to  a  bank."  To  which  Mr. 
Thompson :  "  Then  why  not  tell  us  so  at  once  ? 
Why  all  this  subterfuge  and  preyarication — 
this  disingenuous  and  almost  criminal  conceal- 
ment 1  What  labor,  care,  and  anxiety  he 
would  have  saved  us."  8.  Rum<»«  that  Mr. 
Tyler  was  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  bill  while 
on  its  passage.  9.  Proof  point  blanc  to  thai 
effect  As  this  is  a  most  responsible  allegati<ni, 
it  requires  a  clear  statement  and  exact  proof; 
and  they  shall  both  be  given.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  House  and 
was  still  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster  wrote 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Choate  and  Bates  (the  two 
senators  from  Massachusetts)  in  which,  speak- 
ing in  the  interest  of  the  President^  and  <^  his 
personal  knowledge,  he  informed  them  that  the 
President  had  seen  the  n^id  progress  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  with  regret,  and  wished  it 
might  have  been  postponed ; — ^and  advised  the 
whigs  to  press  it  no  further;  and  justified  this 
change  in  the  President  on  Mr.  Botts'  letter, 
which  had  just  appeared.  This  is  the  allega- 
tion, and  here  is  the  proof  in  the  letter  itself— 
afterwards  furnished  for  publication  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  editors  of  the  Madisonian  : 

^  Gentlemen  : — As  you  spoke  last  evening 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  whigs,  under  the 

S  resent  posture  of  afibirs,  relative  to  the  bank 
ill,  I  am  willing  to  place  ^ou  in  full  possession 
of  mr  opinion  on  that  subject 

*^It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  back,  into 
the  history  of  the  past^  than  the  introduction 
of  the  present  measure  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

^  That  mtroduction  took  place,  within  twaor 
three  days,  after  the  President's  disapproval  of 
the  former  bill ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fiurly  intencted 
as  a  measure  likely  to  meet  the  President's  ^- 
probation.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fifty  of 
the  whigs  had  any  sinister  design  whatever,  if 
there  was  an  individual  who  had  such  design. 

"But  I  know  that  the  President  had  been 
greatly  troubled,  in  resard  to  the  former  biU, 
being  desirous,  on  one  hand,  to  meet  the  wi^ies 
of  his  friends,  if  he  could^  and  <m  the  other,  to 
do  iustice  to  his  own  opimons. 

"^Having  returned  tnis  first  bill  with  objec- 
tions, a  new  one  was  presented  in  the  House, 
and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 

"/  know  the  President  regretted  this,  and 
wished  the  whole  stibject  might  have  been  post- 
poned. At  the  same  time,  I  believed  he  waa 
disposed  to  consider  calmly  and  conscientiously, 
whatever  other  measure  mig^t  be  presented  to 
him.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Botts*  very  ex- 
traordinary letter  made  its  appearance.     Mr. 
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Botts  is  a  whig  of  ominence  and  influeDoe  in 
oar  ranks.  I  need  not  recall  to  your  mind  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  It  is  enough  to  sa^,  that 
it  purported  that  the  whigs  designed  to  circum- 
Tent  their  own  President,  to  'head  him'  as  the 
expression  was  and  to  place  him  in  a  condition 
of  embarrassment.  From  that  moment  I  felt 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  whigs  to  forbear 
from  pressing  the  bank  bill  further,  at  the 
present  time.  I  thought  it  was  but  just  in 
them  to  give  decisiye  proof  that  they  enters 
taiDed  no  such  purpose,  as  seemed  to  be  imput- 
ed to  theuL  And  since  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieye,  that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time, 
tor  information  and  reflection,  before  being  called 
on  to  form  an  opinion  on  another  plan  for  a 
bank — a  plan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
thought  his  known  wishes  ought  to  be  com- 
plied with.  I  think  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a 
eooTse^  just  to  the  President,  and  wise  on  be- 
half of  the  whig  party.  A  decisive  rebuke 
cmghty  in  myjitdgmentj  to  be  given  to  the  inti- 
mo/ton,  from  whatever  quarter,  of  a  disposi- 
Hon  among  the  whigs  to  embarrass  the  FresU 
denL  This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion ; 
and  such  a  rebuke,  I  thimc,  would  be  found  in 
the  eeneral  resolution  of  the  party  to  postpone 
further  proceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  next 
session,  now  only  a  little  more  than  three 
months  ofi^ 

^  The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important 
acts. — ^The  wants  of  the  Treasury  haye  been 
supplied ;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortifi- 
cations, and  for  the  navy ;  the  repeal  of  the  sub- 
treasury  has  passed;  the  bankrupt  bill,  that 
fi;reat  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has 
been  carried  through ;  and  the  land  bill  seems 
about  to  reoeiye  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

"In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of 
legislation,  more  important,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for 
many  years  past,  the  President  has  cordially 
concurred. 

^  1  agre&  that  the  currency  question  is,  nev- 
ertheless, the  great  question  before  the  country ; 
but  oonndering  what  has  already  been  accom- 
idished,  in  reg^ird  to  other  things ;  considering 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  upon  this 
remaining  one;  and,  considering,  especially,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  whigs  effectually  to  repel 
and  put  down  any  supposition,  that  they  are 
endeavoring  to  put  the  President  ia  a  condition, 
in  which  he  must  act  under  restraint  or  embar- 
rassment I  am  fully  and  entirely  persuaded, 
that  the  bank  subject  should  be  postponed  to 
the  next  session.  I  am  gentlemen,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant  (Signed,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Choate  and 
Bates,  senators  from  Massachusetts,  and  dated, 
August  25th,  1841.)" 

This  is  the  proo^  and  leaves  it  indisputable 
that  the  President  undertook  to  defeat  his  own 
bllL    No  more  can  be  said  on  that  point    The 


only  pohit  open  to  remark,  and  subject  to  ex- 
amination, is  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Webster 
for  this  conduct  in  the  President ;  and  this  rea- 
son is  found  in  Mr.  Botts'  letter — which  had 
just  made  its  appearance.  That  letter  might 
be  annoyance — might  be  oflfensive — ^might  ex- 
cite resentment :  but  it  could  not  change  a  con- 
stitutional opinion,  or  reverse  a  state  policy,  or 
justify  a  President  in  breaking  his  word  to  his 
cabinet  and  to  the  parfy  that  had  elected  him. 
It  required  a  deeper  reason  to  work  such  re- 
sults ;  and  the  key  to  that  reason  is  found  in 
the  tack  taken  in  the  first  ei^t  or  nine  days 
of  the  session  to  form  a  third  party,  breaking 
with  the  whigs,  settling  back  on  the  democracy, 
and  making  the  bank  veto  the  point  of  rupture 
with  one,  the  cement  with  the  other,  the  rally- 
ing points  of  the  recruits,  and  the  comer-stone 
of  the  in&nt  Tyler  party.  That  was  the  rear 
son:  and  all  the  temporizing  and  double-deal- 
ing— ^pushing  the  bill  forward  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  back  with  the  other— were  nothmg 
but  e^iedients  to  avert  or  appease  the  storm 
that  was  brewing,  and  to  get  through  the  tem- 
pest of  his  own  raising  with  as  little  damage  to 
himself  as  possible.  The  only  quotable  part  of 
this  letter  was  the  phrase,  ^Head  Captain  7V- 
ler^  or  die: ^  a  phrase  quoted  by  the  public  to 
be  laughed  at— by  Mr.  Webster,  to  justify  Mr. 
Tyler's  attempt  to  defeat  his  own  bill,  so  sol- 
emnly prepared  and  sent  to  the  whigs,  with  a 
promise  to  sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours  if  they 
would  pass  it  The  phrase  was  fiur  though  it 
presented  a  ridiculous  image.  This  "  heading," 
applied  to  a  person  signifies  to  check,  or  re- 
strain ;  applied  to  animals  (which  is  its  com- 
mon use  in  the  South  and  the  West)  is,  to  turn 
one  round  which  is  running  the  wrong  way,  and 
make  it  go  back  to  the  right  place.  Taken  in 
either  sense,  the  phrase  is  justifiable,  and  could 
only  mean  checking  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  {^ogress 
to  the  new  party,  and  turning  him  back  to  the 
party  that  elected  him  Vice-president  As  for 
the  ^' dying,"  that  could  imply  no  killing  of  per- 
sons, nor  any  death  of  any  kind  to  ^  Captain 
Tyler,"  but  only  the  political  death  of  the 
whigs  if  their  President  left  them.  All  this 
Mr.  Webster  knew  very  well,  for  he  was  a  good 
philologist,  and  knew  the  meaning  of  words. 
He  was  also  a  good  lawyer,  and  knew  that  an 
odious  meaning  must  be  given  to  an  innocent 
word  when  it  is  intended  to  make  it  offensive. 
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The  phnse  waa,  therefore^  made  to  Bigaify  & 
design  to  circumYent  the  President  with  »  view 
to  embarrass  him— Mr.  Olay  being  the  person 
intended  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Botts  in  this  sup- 
posed circumyention  and  embarrassment.  But 
circumyent  was  not  the  word  of  the  letter,  nor 
its  synonyme;  and  is  a  word  always  used  in 
an  eyil  sense-implying  imposition,  stratagem, 
cheat)  deceit,  fraud.  The  word  ^  heading  "  has 
no  such  meaning :  and  thus  the  imputed  offeooe, 
gratuitously  assumed,  makes  its  exit  for  want 
of  yerity.  Embarrassment  is  the  next  part  oi 
the  offence,  and  its  crowning  part,  and  fidls  like 
the  other.  Mr.  Clay  had  no  such  design.  That 
is  proyed  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  by  his  own  con- 
duct— ^twice  putting  off  his  speech — holding  in 
his  proud  spirit  until  chafed  by  Mr.  Riyes — 
then  mollifying  indignant  language  with  some 
expressions  of  former  regard  to  Mr.  Tyler.  He 
had  no  design  or  object  in  embarrassing  him. 
No  whig  had.  And  they  all  had  a  life  and 
death  interest  (political)  in  conciliating  him, 
and  getting  him  to  sign :  and  did  their  beet  to 
do  so.  The  only  design  was  to  get  him  to  sign 
his  own  bill — ^the  fiscal  corporation  bill — which 
he  had  fixed  up  himself  title  and  all — sent  out 
his  cabinet  to  press  upon  Congress — and  desired 
to  haye  it  back  in  three  days,  that  he  might  sign 
it  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  only  solution  is, 
that  he  did  not  expect  it  to  come  back — ^that 
he  counted  on  getting  some  whigs  turned 
against  it,  as  tried  without  ayail  on  Messra. 
Choate  and  Bates ;  and  that  he  could  appease 
the  whig  storm  by  sending  in  the  bill,  and 
escape  the  performance  of  his  promise  by  get- 
ting it  defeated.  This  is  the  only  solution ;  and 
the  &ct  is  that  he  would  haye  signed  no  bank 
bill,  under  any  name,  after  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  of  the  session — ^from  the  day  that  he  gaye 
into  the  scheme  for  the  third  party,  himself  its 
head,  and  settling  back  upon  his  ci-devant 
democratic  character.  From  that  day  a  ni^ 
tional  bank  of  any  kind  was  the  Jonas  of  his 
political  ship — to  be  thrown  oyerboard  to  saye 
the  yessel  and  crew. 

And  this  is  the  secret  history  of  the  birth, 
life  and  death  of  the  second  fisotl  bank,  called 
fiscal  corporation— doomed  firom  the  first  to  be 
yetoed — ^brought  forward  to  appease  a  whig 
storm — sometmes  to  be  pos^ned— commend- 
ed to  the  nuraing  care  c^  some— consigned  to 
the  straining  arts  of  othera :  but  doomed  to 


be  yetoed  when  it  came  to  the  ptnni  as  being 
the  comer-stone  in  the  edifice  €i  t^e  new  party, 
and  the  democratic  baptismal  regeneration  of 
Mr.  Tyler  himself. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

THE  YBTO  MESSAeE  HI88BD  IN  THE  8SHATB 
GALLESIES. 

The  Senate  chamber,  and  its  galleriee,  were 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  yeto  message,  and  to  witness  the 
proceedings  to  which  it  would  giye  rise.  The 
moment  the  reading  was  finished  hisses  iHtAe 
forth,  followed  by  applauses.  Both  were  breachea 
of  order,  and  contempts  of  the  Senate ;  but  the 
hisses  most  so,  as  being  contemptuous  in  them- 
selyes,  independent  of  the  rule  whidi  forbids 
them,  and  as  being  also  the  causes  <^  the  ap- 
plauses, which  are  only  contemptuous  bj  yirtoe 
of  the  rule  which  forbids  manifestaticms  of  satift- 
fection  as  well  as  of  dissatisfiM^on  at  any  thing 
done  in  the  Senate :  and  because  a  right  to  ap- 
plaud would  inyolye  a  right  to  judge ;  and,  by 
implication,  to  condemn  as  well  as  to  ^^roye. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  heard  a  disturbaaoe^ 
and  gaye  the  ri^  on  the  table  to  restore  order: 
but  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  on  the  look-out  for 
the  outrage,  was  determined  that  it  should  not 
go  off  with  raps  upon  the  table :  he  thought 
there  ought  to  be  raps  on  the  offenders,  and  im- 
mediately stood  up  and  addressed  the  Chair. 

^  Mr.  President)  there  were  hisses  here,  at  the 
reading  of  the  presidential  messsce.  I  heard 
them,  sir,  and  I  feel  indignant  that  Uie  Ammoaa 
President  shall  be  insulted.  I  haye  been  insulted 
by  the  hisses  of  ruffians  in  this  gallery,  when 
opposing  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
While  I  am  here,  the  President  shall  neyw  be 
insulted  by  hisses  in  this  halL  I  ask  for  no 
sudi  thing  as  clearing  the  galleries,  but  let  those 
who  ^ye  made  the  disturbance  be  pointed  out 
to  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and  be  turned  ovt 
from  the  giOleries.  Those  who  haye  dared  to 
insult  our  form  of  goyemment — for  in  insulting 
this  message  they  haye  insulted  the  President 
and  our  form  of  goyemment — those  ruffians  who 
would  not  haye  dared  to  insult  the  King;  sur- 
rounded by  his  suarc^  haye  dared  to  inaok  the 
American  President  m  the  American  Senate: 
and  I  moye  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  be  directed 
to  take  them  Into  custody." 
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This  motionL  of  Mr.  Benton  was  opposed  by 
seftenl  senators,  some  becaose  they  did  not  hear 
the  disturbance,  some  because  it  was  balanced, 
bdng  as  much  clapping  as  hissing;  some  be- 
caose they  were  in  doubt  about  the  power  to 
punish  for  a  contempt;  and  some  from  an  ami- 
aUe  indisposition  to  disturb  the  people  who  had 
^storbed  the  Senate,  and  who  had  only  yielded 
to  an  dmllition  of  feeling.  This  sort  of  tempo- 
rizing with  an  outrage  to  the  Senate  only  stim- 
ulated Mr.  Benton  to  perseyere  in  his  motion ; 
which  he  did  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 
The  Register  of  Debates  idiows  the  following  re- 
marks and  replies;  which  are  giyen  here  to 
show  the  Talue  of  perseyerance  in  such  a  case, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  Senate  which  protected 
itself: 

"Mr.  Bites  regretted  that  any  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  He  doubted  not  but  Uie  sen- 
ator thought  he  heard  it,  but  must  say,  in  all 
sincerity,  he  did  not  hoar  the  hiss.  At  all 
erents.  it  was  so  slkht  and  of  short  duration. 
^at  tne  majority  of  the  Senate  scarcely  heard 
it.  He  hoped  that  no  proceedings  of  this  kind 
would  take  place,  and  that  this  manifestation  of 
distorfaaaoe,  when  so  deep  an  interest  was  felt, 
and  which  was  so  inmiediately  quieted,  would 
be  passed  oyer.  The  general  opinion  of  the  sen- 
ators around  him  was,  that  the  honorable  sena- 
tor was  mistaken. 

'^Mr.  Bkkton.  I  am  not  mistaken — ^I  am 
not. 

'^  Mr.  RiyES.  He  hoped  they  would  pass  it  by, 
as  one  of  those  little  ebullitions  of  excitement 
which  were  unayoidable,  and  whidi  was  not  of- 
fened  to  insult  this  body,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

''Mr.  Benton  heard  the  hisses,  and  heard 
tiiem  distinctly ;  if  a  doubt  was  raised  on  it,  he 
would  bring  the  matter  to  a  question  of  fact, 
'true  or  not  true.'  No  man  should  doubt  whe- 
ther he  heard  them  or  not  He  came  here  this 
day  prepared  to  see  the  American  President  in- 
sulted by  bank  bullies ;  and  he  told  his  friends 
that  it  liad  been  done,  and  that  they  neyer  could 
proceed  in  action  on  a  bank,  when  the  American 
Senate  would  not  be  insulted,  either  by  hissing 
on  one  side,  or  dicing  on  the  other.  He  told 
them,  if  it  was  done,  as  sure  as  the  American 
President  should  be  insulted  this  day,  by  bank 
ruffians,  just  so  sure  he  should  rise  in  his  place 
mod  moye  to  haye  those  disturbers  of  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  Senate  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Senate.  He  would  not  moye  to  dear  the 
galleries,  for  a  thousand  orderly  people  were 
there,  wno  were  not  to  be  turned  out  for  the 
disturbance  of  a  few  ruffians.  He  would  tell  the 
senator  from  Virginia  that  he  Ttbe  senator) 
should  hang  no  doubt  on  his  declaration ;  and 


if  it  were  doubted,  he  would  appeal  to  senators 
near  him.  [Mr.  Walker.  X  will  answer^ 
most  directly,  that  I  heard  it,  and  I  belieye  the 
same  bully  is  going  on  now."]  A  national  hook 
(continued  Mr.  B.)  is  not,  as  yet,  our  master, 
and  shall  not  be ;  and  he  would  undertake  to 
yindicate  the  honor  of  the  Senate,  from  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  it  by  the  myrmidons  of  a 
national  bank.  Were  the  slayes  of  a  national 
bank  to  haye  the  priyilege  of  insulting  the  Sen- 
ate, just  as  often  as  a  yote  passed  contrary  to 
their  wishes  ?  It  was  an  audacity  that  must  be 
checked — and  checked  before  they  went  with 
arms  in  their  hands  to  fire  on  those  who  gaye 
yotes  contrary  to  their  wishes,  or  assassinate 
them  on  their  way  home.  He  put  the  whole  at 
defiance — the  enlire  bank,  and  its  myrmidons. 

^  Mr.  Preston  said  if  any  thing  had  occurred 
in  the  gallery  out  of  order,  it  should  be  strictly 
inquired  into  and  punished.  He  himself  did 
not  hear  the  manifestations  of  disapprobation, 
alluded  to  by  the  senators  on  the  other  side ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  the  senators 
heard  it,  or  supposed  that  they  heard  it  [Mr. 
Benton.  We  did  not  suppose  we  heard  it ;  we 
knew  it]  In  this  case  (continued  Mr.  P.),  a 
formal  inyestigation  shoula  take  place.  It  was 
a  contempt  of  the  Senate,  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  desired  to  see  an  inyestigation — 
to  see  the  charge  fixed  on  some  person,  and  if 
properly  sustained,  to  see  punishment  awarded. 
Manifestations  of  praise  or  censure  were  emi- 
nently wrong,  and  eminently  dangerous ;  and  it 
was  due  to  eyery  member  of  the  Senate  that 
they  should  preserye  the  dignity  of  the  body  by 
checking  it  He  hoped,  ther^ore,  if  a  formal 
motion  was  made,  it  would  be  discovered  who 
had  caused  the  disturbance,  and  that  they  would 
be  properly  punished. 

^  Mr.  Buchanan  said  this  was  a  yery  solemn 
and  momentous  occasion,  which  would  form  a 
crisis,  perhaps,  in  the  politics  of  the  country ; 
and  he  should  hope,  as  he  believed  that  every 
American  dtizen  present  in  the  galleries  would 
feel  ihe  importance  of  this  crisis,  and  feel  deeply 
sensible  of  the  high  character  to  which  every 
man,  blessed  with  birth  in  this  free  country, 
should  aim.  He  heard,  distinctly  heard,  the 
hiss  referred  to  by  the  senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Benton],  but  he  was  bound  to  say  it  was 
not  loud  and  prolonged,  but  was  arrested  in 
a  moment,  he  believed  partly  from  the  senator 
rising,  and  partly  ftom  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  galleries. 
Under  theHse  circumstances,  as  it  only  com- 
menced and  did  not  proceed  if  he  had  the 
power  of  persuasion,  he  would  ask  the  senator 
firom  Missouri  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

"  [Mr.  Benton.  I  neyer  will,  so  hdp  me 
God:i 

^He  thought  it  better,  far  better,  that  they 
proceed  to  i&  important  business  before  them, 
under  the  consideration  that  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  hereafter;  and  if  they  were,  he 
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would  go  as  &r  as  the  senator  from  Missouri 
in  immediately  arresting  it  He  would  much 
rather  go  on  with  the  business  in  hand. 

"  Mr.  Linn  reminded  the  Senate  that  when 
the  bank  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  there  was 
a  loud  manifestation  of  approbation  in  the  gal- 
lery, of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  He  belieyed 
on  the  present  occasion  Uiere  was  approbation 
as  well  as  hisses ;  but  both  were  instantly  sup- 
pressed. He  had  distinctly  heard  botli.  No 
doubt  it  was  the  promptness  with  which  his 
colleague  had  got  up  to  check  the  disturbance, 
which  had  prevented  it  from  goins  further. 
He  had  no  doubt  some  law  ought  to  oe  passed 
making  it  punishable  to  commit  any  outrage  of 
this  kind  on  either  House  of  Congress. 

^Mr.  Merrick  thought  with  the  senator 
from  Penn^lyania,  that  this  was  a  yery  solemn 
occasion.  There  had  been  tokens  of  assent  and 
dissent  The  President  of  the  Senate  at  the 
moment  rapped  very  hard  till  order  was  re- 
stored. The  disorder  was  but  momentary. 
He  trusted  some  allowance  would  be  made  for 
the  excitement  so  natural  on  the  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Kino  suggested  the  difBculy  that  mi^t 
arise  out  of  pursuing  the  matter  further.  He 
had  witnessed  something  of  the  kind  once  be- 
fore, and  when  the  offender  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  great  embarrassment  was  created  by  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  pass  over  the  matter  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  message, 
or  to  the  appointment  of  a  time  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

'^The  Chair  explained  that  haying  heard 
some  noise,  without  considering  whether  it  was 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  he  had  called 
the  Senate  to  order ;  but  could  not  say  that  he 
had  or  had  not  heard  hisses. 

"  Mr.  Riv£s  explained  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  the  senator  from  Missouri  did  not  hear 
the  hisses,  but  that  he  himself  dkl  not  hear 
them,  and  he  belieyed  many  gentlemen  around 
him  did  not  hear  any.  But  as  the  senator 
from  Missouri  had  avowedly  come  prepared  to 
hear  them,  no  doubt  he  did,  more  sensitively 
than  others.  He  would  ask  the  senator  to  he 
satisfied  with  the  crush  which  the  mother  of 
monsters  had  got^  and  not  to  bear  too  hard  on 
the  solitary  bank  ruffian,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, who  had  disapproved  of  the  monster's 
late.  He  hoped  the  senator  would  withdraw 
the  motion. 

^  Mr.  Linn  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Virginia,  by  his  own  remarks,  doubting  that 
there  were  any  hisses,  had  forced  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  persist  in  having  the  proof 
However,  he  now  understood  that  point  was 
settled ;  and  the  object  bemg  aooomplished^  he 
hoped  his  colleague  would  withdraw  the  motion. 

^Mr.  Preston  again  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  propriety  of  the  motion,  and  hoped 
effectual  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  (^saoh  a  scene. 


^  Mr.  Allen  made  some  appropriate  remaikgL 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  he  understooa 
the  offender  was  in  cust^y,  and  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  having  done  what  he  was  not  at 
the  time  aware  was  an  offence ;  as,  therefore^ 
all  the  ends  had  been  acoompli^ed  which  hu 
friend  had  in  view  when  he  refrised  to  with- 
draw his  motion,  he  hoped  he  would  now  with- 
draw it 

'*  Mr.  Walker  said,  when  the  senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Benton]  pledged  himself  not  to 
withdraw  hb  motion  to  arrest  the  individual 
who  had  insulted  the  Senate  and  the  country 
by  hissing  the  message  of  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  that  pledge  arose  from  the  doubt 
expressed  by  the  senator  from  Vireinia  fMr. 
RivEsI  whether  the  hissing  had  taken  plaoe. 
That  doubt  was  now  solved.  When  the  senator 
frx)m  Missouri  appealed  to  his  friends  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  fact  stated  by  him,  he  [Mr. 
Walker]  had  risen,  and  pointed  to  that  por^ 
tion  of  the  gallery  from  wnich  the  hissing  pro- 
ceeded. Our  assistant  Sereeant-at-Arms  had 
proceeded  to  that  quarter  of  the  gallery  desig- 
nated by  him  [Mr.  W.],  and  this  officer  hiul 
now  in  his  possession  one  of  the  offenders,  who 
acknowledged  his  indecent  conduct,  and  who 
was  prepared  to  point  out  many  of  those  who 
had  joined  him.  The  object  of  uie  senator  was^ 
therefbre,  now  accomplished;  the  fiict  of  the 
indecorum  was  established,  and  the  (lender, 
as  moved  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  was 
now  in  custody.  This,  Mr.  W.  hoped,  would 
be  sufficient  punishment,  especially  as  Mr.  W. 
understood  the  offender  expressed  his  penitence 
fbr  the  act)  as  one  of  sudden  impulse.  As. 
then,  the  formal  trial  of  this  individual  would 
occupy  much  time,  Mr.  W.  hoped  the  matter 
woula  be  droi^)ed  here,  and  let  us  proceed,  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,  to  consider  the 
message  of  the  President  returning  the  bank 
biU.  with  his  objections.  This  message,  Mr.  W. 
saio,  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  whidi 
ever  emanated  from  an  American  President 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  solemn  ana 
imposing.  The  President,  in  perfect  and  glorious 
consistency  with  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  has  placed  his  veto  upon  the  charter  of 
a  National  Bank,  and,  Mr.  W.  said,  his  heart 
was  too  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver  o€  all 
good  for  this  sSvation  of  the  country,  and 
rescue  of  the  Constitution,  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  an  in- 
dividual, said  to  be  respectable,  and  who  had 
in  part  atoned  for  his  ofienoe  by  the  expression 
of  his  repentance.  Let  him  go,  then,  and  sin 
no  more,  and  let  us  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  Veto  Message,  which  he,  Mr.  W.  had 
confidently  predicted  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  and  recorded  that  <^inion 
at  its  date  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  Many 
then  doubted  the  correctness  of  this  prediction, 
but,  he,  Mr.  W.  whilst  he  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  was  not  authorised  to  speak  for  the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  based  his  con- 
yiction  npon  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tyler  as  a 
man  and  a  senator,  and  npon  his  long  and  con- 
sistent opposition  to  the  creation  of  any  such 
bank,  as  was  now  proposed  to  be  established. 

"Mr.  Benton  said  he  had  been  informed  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Beale] 
that  one  of  the  persons  who  made  the  di^rder 
in  the  gallery  had  been  seized  by  him,  and  was 
now  in  custody  and  in  the  room  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms.  This  the  officers  had  yery  pro- 
perly done  of  their  own  motion,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  Senate's  order.  They  had  done 
their  duty,  and  his  motion  had  thus  been  exe- 
cuted. His  motion  was  to  seize  the  disorderly, 
and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  One 
had  been  seized ;  he  was  in  custody  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room ;  and  if  he  was  still  acting  contempt- 
uimsly  to  the  Senate,  he  should  moye  to  bring 
him  to  the  bar;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
He  was  penitent  and  contrite.  He  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  said  he 
had  acted  without  ill  design,  and  from  no  feel- 
ings of  contempt  to  the  President  or  Senate. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  was  aocom- 
j^ied  that  his  motion  intended.  The  man 
IS  in  custody  and  repentant.  This  is  sufficient. 
Let  him  be  dischar^ied,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  affiur.  His  motion  now  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  him  to  be  discharged.  Mr.  B.  said 
he  had  acted  from  reflection,  and  not  from  im- 
piilse,  in  this  whole  afiair.  He  expected  the 
President  to  be  insulted :  it  was  incident  to  the 
legislation  on  national  bank  charters.  When 
they  were  on  the  carpet^  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent)  and  the  American  people  must  all  be  in- 
sulted if  the  bank  myrmidons  are  disappointed. 
He  told  his  &mily  before  he  left  home,  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  would  be  insulted  by 
hisses  in  the  gallery  this  day,  and  that  he  would 
not  let  it  pass — that  it  would  be  an  insult,  not 
merely  to  the  President  and  Senate,  but  to  the 
whole  American  people,  and  to  their  form  of 
government — and  that  it  should  not  pass.  He 
came  here  determined  to  nip  this  business  in 
the  bud — and  to  preyent  an  insult  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  chamber  from  being  made  a  prece- 
dent for  it  elsewhere.  We  all  know  the  inso- 
knoe  of  the  national  bank  party — we  know 
the  insolence  of  their  myrmidons — we  know 
that  President  Tyler,  who  has  signed  this  yeto 
message,  is  subject  to  their  insults — ^beginning 
here,  and  following  him  whereyer  he  goes.  He 
Pfr.  B.]  was  determined  to  protect  him  here, 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  set  the  example  which 
woold  be  ekewhere  followed.  He  repeated: 
an  insult  to  the  President  for  an  official  act, 
was  not  an  insult  to  the  man,  but  to  the  whole 
American  people,  and  to  their  form  of  goyem- 
ment.  Would  tnese  bank  myrmidons  insult  a 
king,  surrounded  by  his  guards?  Not  at  all. 
Th^  they  should  not  insult  an  American  Presi- 
dent with  impunity  whener er  he  was  present.  In 
the  Senate  or  out  of  it,  he  would  defend  the  Pre- 
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sident  from  personal  outrage  and  indignity.  As 
to  the  numerous  and  respectable  au<Story  now 
present,  his  motion  did  not  reach  them.  He 
had  not  moyed  to  clear  the  galleries ;  for  that 
would  send  out  the  respectable  audience,  who 
had  conducted  themsehres  with  propriety.  Thd 
rule  of  order  was  "  to  clear  the  gaUeriei ; " 
but  he  had  purposely  ayoided  that  motion,  be- 
cause the  disorder  came  from  a  few,  and  the 
respectable  part  of  the  audience  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  an  offence  in  which  they  had  no  share. 
Mr.  B.  said  the  man  being  in  custody,  his  motion 
was  executed  and  superseded;  its  object  was 
accomplished,  and,  he  being  contrite,  he  would 
moye  to  discharge  him. 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  ordered  him 
to  be  discharged." 


OHAPTEK    LXXXIV. 

BESIGNATION  OF  MB.  TTTJEE'S  GABINST. 

This  eyent,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster 
who  was  preyailed  upon  to  remain,  took  place 
on  the  11th  day  of  September — being  two  days 
after  the  second  yeto  message — ^the  one  on  the 
fiscal  corporation  bill — had  been  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatiyes.  It  was  a  thing  to 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
conduct  in  relation  to  that  bill  \  but  the  immedi- 
ate cause,  or  rather,  the  circumstance  which 
gaye  impulse  to  the  other  causes,  was  ^e  ap- 
pearance of  a  letter  from  Washington  city  in 
the  New  York  Herald  in  which  the  cabinet  was 
much  yituperated — accused  of  remaining  in  their 
places  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President^  and 
in  spite  of  the  neglects  and  slights  which  he  put 
upon  them  with  a  yiew  to  make  them  resign. 
Appearing  in  that  paper,  which  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  the  fiuniliar  of  the  President,  and 
the  part  in  relation  to  the  slights  and  neglects 
being  felt  to  be  true,  it  could  not  escape  the 
serious  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  referred. 
But  there  was  something  else  in  it  which  seemed 
to  carry  its  origin  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self. There  was  an  account  of  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing in  it,  in  which  things  were  told  which  were 
strictly  confidential  between  the  President  and 
his  ministers — which  had  actually  occurred; 
and  which  no  one  but  themselyes  or  the  Presi- 
dent could  haye  communicated.  They  conferred 
together :   the  conyiction  was  unanimous  thai 
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the  President  had  Ikeneed  UnB  commimication : 
and  this  circiunstanoe  Mithorized  them  to  con- 
sider the  whole  letter  as  his,  of  coarse  by 
sabaltem  hand.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Ewing  al- 
luded in  his  letter  of  resignation  when  he  said 
to  the  President :  ^  The  Tery  secrets  of  oar 
cabinet  councils  made  their  appearance  in  an  in- 
fiunous  paper,  printed  in  a  neighboring  city,  the 
columns  of  which  were  daily  charged  with  flat- 
tery of  yourself  and  foul  abuse  of  your  cabinet." 
There  was  no  exception  in  the  letter  in  favor  of 
any  one.  All  were  equally  included:  all  took 
their  resolutions  together  (Mr.  Granger  ex- 
cepted who  was  not  present),  and  determined 
to  resign  at  once,  and  in  a  body,  and  to  publish 
their  reasons — the  circumstances  under  which 
they  acted  justifying,  in  their  opinion,  this  ab- 
rupt and  unceremonious  separation  firom  their 
chie£  All  carried  this  resolye  into  effect,  except 
Mr.  Webster,  who  was  induced  to  re-consider 
his  determination,  and  to  remain.  The  reasons 
for  this  act  should  be  giyen,  so  fiur  as  they  are 
essential,  in  the  words  of  the  retiring  ministers 
themselyes:  and,  accordingly  here  they  are; 
and  first  firom  Mr.  Ewing: 

^  This  bill,  firamed  and  fashioned  according  to 
your  own  suggestions,  in  the  initiation  of  which 
1  and  another  member  of  your  cabinet  were 
made  by  you  the  ag^ts  and  negotiators,  was 
passed  by  large  majorities  through  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  sent  to  you,  and  you  re- 
jected it  Important  as  was  the  part  which  I  had 
taken,  at  your  request  in  the  origination  of  this 
bill,  and  deeply  as  I  was  committed  for  your  ac- 
tion upon  it,  you  neyer  consulted  me  on  the  sub- 
et  of  the  yeto  message.  You  did  not  eyen  re- 
to  it  in  conyersation,  and  the  first  notice  I 
had  of  its  contents  was  deriyed  fit>m  rumor. 
And  to  me,  at  least,  you  haye  done  nothing  to 
wipe  away  the  persoiud  indignity  arising  out  of 
the  act  I  gathered,  it  is  true.  fi*om  your  con- 
yersation, shortly  after  the  bill  had  passed  the 
House,  that  ^ou  had  a  strong  purpose  to  reject 
it;  but nothmg  was  said  like  soft^iing  or  apolr 
ogy  to  me,  eitner  in  reference  to  myself  or  to 
those  with  whom  I  had  communicated  at  your 
request  and  who  had  acted  themselves  and  in- 
duced the  two  Houses  to  act  upon  the  fiuth  of 
that  conmiunication.  And,  8tranp;e  as  it  may 
seem,  the  yeto  message  attacks  m  an  especial 
manner  the  yery  provisions  which  were  inserted 
at  your  request ;  and  even  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  was  not  only  agreed  to  by  you. 
but  especially  changed  to  meet  your  expressed 
wishes,  is  made  the  subject  of  your  criticism. 
Different  men  might  view  this  transaction  in 
dtferent  points  of  light,  but,  under  these  cir- 
<wmBtanoeSj  as  a  matter  of  personal  honor,  it 


would  be  hard  for  me  to  remam  of  your  coun- 
sel, to  seal  my  lips  and  leave  unexplained  and 
undisclosed  where  lies  in  this  transaction  the  de- 
parture firom  straightforwardness  and  candor. 
So  fiff  indeed  firom  admitting  the  encouragement 
which  you  gave  to  this  bill  in  its  inception,  and 
explaining  and  excusing  your  sudden  andf  vio- 
lent hostility  towards  it,  you  throw  into  your 
veto  message  an  interrontory  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  that  it  was  such  a  bill  as  you  had  al- 
ready declared  could  not  receive  your  sanction. 
Such  is  the  obvious  effect  of  the  nrst  interroo- 
tory  clause  on  the  second  page.  It  has  all  the 
force  of  an  assertion  without  its  open  fiumess. 
I  have  met  and  refiited  this,  the  necessary  infer- 
ence fit>m  your  language^  in  my  preceding  state- 
ment, the  correctness  of  which  you  I  am  sure 
will  not  call  in  question." 

Of  the  cause  assigned  for  the  President's 
chuigo  in  relation  to  the  bill,  namely,  Mr. 
Botts'  letter,  Mr.  Ewing  thus  expresses  him- 
self: 

'*  And  no  doubt  was  thrown  out  <m  the  sab- 
ject  (veto  of  the  fiscal  corporation  bill)  by  yoo. 
in  my  hearing,  or  within  my  knowledge,  imtil 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Botts  came  to  your  hands. 
Soon  after  the  reading  of  that  letter,  you  threw 
out  strong  intimations  that  you  would  veto  the 
bill  if  it  were  not  postponed.  That  letter  I  did 
and  do  most  unequivocally  condemn,  but  it  did 
not  effect  the  constitutionality  of  tbe  bill,  or 
justify  you  in  rejecting  it  on  that  ground ;  it 
could  affect  only  the  expediency  of  your  actaon ; 
and,  whatever  you  may  now  believe  as  to  the 
semises  existinff  in  ^our  mind,  in  this  and  in  a 
kindred  source  Uiere  is  strong  ground  to  belief* 
they  have  their  origin." 

Mr.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

"  At  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  18th  of 
August  last  (the  attorney-general  and  the  poai- 
master-general  being  al^nt),  the  subject  m  an 
exchange  bank,  or  institution,  was  bright  for- 
ward by  the  President  himself^  and  was  Holly 
considered.  Into  the  particulars  of  what  passed 
I  do  not  propose  now  to  enter.  It  will  be  miMr 
cient  to  say  that  it  was  then  distinctly  stated 
and  understood  that  such  an  institution  met  the 
approbation  of  the  President,  and  was  dr^imed 
by  him  firee  of  constitutional  objections ;  that  he 
desired  (if  Congress  should  deem  it  nocesoaiy 
to  act  upon  the  subject  during  the  session)  that 
such  an  institution  should  be  adopted  by  that 
body,  and  that  the  members  of  his  oabmat 
would  aid  in  bringing  about  that  result ;  and 
Messrs.  Webster  and  Ewing  were  specially  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  have  a  communica- 
tion upon  the  subject  with  certain  members  d 
Congress.  In  consequence  of  ^lat  passed  at 
this  meeting,  I  saw  such  firiends  in  Congress  as 
I  deemed  it  proper  to  approach,  and  wrifid  uptm 
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them  the  paflsage  of  a  hill  to  establish  such  an 
institatioii,  assuring  them  that  I  did  not  doubt 
it  would  leoeiTe  iSe  i^probation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  bill  was  paseed,  as  the  public  know, 
and  was  met  by  the  veto.  Now^  if  the  Presi- 
dent, after  the  meetmg  of  the  18th  August,  had 
dumged  his  mind  as  to  the  constitutiomd  power 
of  Congress,  and  had  come  to  doubt  or  deny 
what  he  had  admitted  in  that  meeting  (which  is 
the  most  &Torable  interpretation  ^t  can  be 
put  upon  his  conduct),  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
plain  duty  on  his  part  to  have  made  Imown  to 
the  gentlemen  concerned  this  change  of  sent!- 
mrat— to  haye  offered  them  an  i^MMogy  for  the 
unpleasant  situation  in  which  they  were  phced 
by  his  agency — or,  at  least,  to  haye  softened,  by 
a  fiill  ex[danation  of  his  motiyes,  his  intended 
yeto  of  a  measure  in  promoting  the  success  of 
which  they,  at  his  request  had  rendered  their 
assistance.  But  this  the  President  did  not  do. 
Keyer,  fW>m  the  moment  of  my  leaying  his  house 
on  the  18th,  did  he  open  his  lips  to  me  on  the 
subject.  It  was  only  from  the  newspapers,  fh>m 
ramm*.  tmm  hearsay,  I  learned  that  he  had  de- 
nied tne  constitutionality  of  tiie  proposed  insti- 
tution, and  had  made  the  most  solemn  asseyera- 
tions  that  he  would  neyer  approye  a  measure 
which  I  knew  was  suggested  by  himself  and 
whidi  had  been,  at  his  own  instance,  introauced 
into  Congress.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  I  haye  not  supposed,  and  do  not  now  sup- 
pose, that  a  difference  merely  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  cabinet,  either  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality or  the  expediency  of  a  bank,  necessarily 
interposes  any  obstades  to  a  full  and  cordial  co- 
opeimtion  between  them  in  the  general  conduct 
m  his  administration ;  and  therefore  deeply  as  I 
regretted  the  yeto  of  the  first  bill,  I  did  not  feel 
myself  at  liberbr  to  retire  on  that  account  from 
mjr  situation.  But  the  facts  attending  the  initi- 
ation and  disi^^iMroyalof  the  last  bill  made  acase 
totally  different  from  that — one  it  is  belieyed 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  cabinets ; 
presenting,  to  say  nothing  more,  a  measure  em- 
braced and  then  repudiated — efforts  prompted 
and  then  disowned — seryioes  rendered  and  then 
treated  with  scorn  or  neglect  Such  a  case  re- 
quired, in  my  iudgment^  upon  considerations, 
pmate  and  public,  that  the  official  relations  sub- 
sisting b^ween  tbe  President  and  myself  should 
be  immediately  diBsolyed." 

lir.  Bell,  Secretary  at  War. 

'^  I  called  to  see  the  President  <m  official  busi- 
ASM  on  the  morning  (Monday,  16th  August) 
before  the  first  yeto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
found  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
the  material  passaees  to  me.  Upon  reading 
that  part  of  it  whiok  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
portance and  yalue  of  the  business  done  by  the 
late  bank  of  the  United  States  in  furnishing  ez- 
dianges  between  the  different  States  and  sec- 


tions of  the  Union,  I  was  so  stron^y  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  meant  to  mtimate  that 
he  would  haye  no  objection  to  a  bank  which 
should  be  restricted  in  dealing  in  exchanges,  that 
I  interrupted  him  in  the  reading,  and  aSced  if  I 
was  to  understand,  by  what  he  had  just  read, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  giye  his  assent  to  a 
bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  offices  or 
agendes  in  the  States,  haying  the  priyilcfle,  with- 
out their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between 
them,  and  in  foreign  bills.  He  promptly  replied 
that  he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  ne- 
cessity of  sudi  a  power  in  the  goyemment  I 
could  not  restrain  the  immediate  expression  of 
my  patification  upon  hearing  this  ayowaL  I  said 
to  die  President  at  once,  that  what  I  had  feared 
would  lead  to  fiital  dissension  among  our  friends, 
I  now  regarded  as  rather  fortunate  than  other- 
wise ;  that  his  veto  of  the  bill  then  before  him 
(the  first  one),  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
much  better  one.  I  also  congratulated  him  upon 
the  happy  circumstance  of  ^e  delay  whidi  had 
taken  place  in  sendine  in  his  yeto  message.  The 
heat  and  yiolence  which  might  haye  been  ex- 
pected if  the  yeto  had  been  sent  in  immediately 
upon  the  P^^ssage  of  the  bill,  would  now  be 
ayoided.  Time  had  been  giyen  for  cool  reflec- 
tion, and  as  the  message  did  not  exdude  the 
idea  of  a  bank  in  some  form,  no  unpleasant  con- 
sequences would  be  likely  to  follow.  He  ex- 
pressed his  great  surprise  that  there  should  be 
so  much  exdtement  upon  the  subject ;  said  that 
he  had  had  his  mind  made  up  on  the  bill  before 
him  from  the  first,  but  had  oelayea  his  message 
that  there  should  be  time  for  the  excitement  to 
wear  off;  that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  a  bill  which  would  answer  all  necessary 
purposes ;  that  it  could  be  done  in  three  days. 
The  next  day,  haying  occasion  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent again,  he  requested  me  to  fhmish  him  with 
such  information  as  the  war  department  afforded 
of  the  embarrassments  attending  the  transfer 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  reyenue  to  dis- 
tant points  on  the  fh>ntier,  in  Florida,  iui.  He 
at  ihd  same  time  requested  me  to  dnwupa 
brief  statement  of  my  yiews  upon  the  su)i>ject, 
showing  the  practical  adyantages  and  necessity 
of  such  a  fiscal  institution  as  he  had  thought  dT 
proposing.  Such  information  as  I  could  mistily 
collect  fh)m  the  heads  of  the  prindpal  disbursixig 
bureaus  of  the  department  I  handed  to  him  on 
the  eyening  of  the  same  day,  knowiitt  that  time 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  state  in 
which  the  Question  then  was.  He  reoeiyed  the 
statements  I  gaye  him  with  manifest  indifference, 
and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  giye  his  assent  (as  I 
understood  him)  to  any  bank." 

This  was  Mr.  Bell's  fb*st  knowledge  ci  the 

second  bill— all  got  from  the  President  himself 

and  while  he  was  under  nerrous  apprehen8io& 

I  of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  upon  him.   He 
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goes  00  to  detail  the  subsequent  consultations 
with  his  cabmet,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, as  heretofore  given;  and  concludes  with 
expressing  the  impossibility  of  his  remaining 
longer  in  the  cabinet 

Mr.  Crittenden,  the  attorney-general,  re- 
signed in  a  brief  and  general  letter,  only  stating 
that  circumstances  chiefly  connected  with  the 
fiscal  agent  bills,  made  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 
His  reserve  was  supposed  to  be  induced  by  the 
dose  Mendly  relation  in  which  he  stood  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Clay.  Palliation  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
conduct  was  attempted  to  be  found  by  some  of 
his  trkmdB  in  the  alleged  hostility  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  him,  and  desire  to  brow-beat  him,  and  em- 
barrass him.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clay  was  indig- 
nant, and  justiy  so,  at  the  first  veto,  well  know- 
faig  the  cause  of  it  as  he  showed  in  his  replies 
to  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Archer:  but  that  was 
after  the  veto.  But  even  then  tiie  expression 
of  his  indignation  was  greatly  restrained,  and  he 
yielded  to  his  friends  in  twice  putting  off  his 
speech  on  that  first  veto,  that  he  might  not  dis- 
turb Mr.  Tyler  in  his  preparation  of  the  second 
bill.  The  interest  at  stake  was  too  great — ^no 
less  than  the  loss  of  the  main  fruits  of  the  presi- 
dential election — for  him  to  break  voluntarily 
with  Mr.  Tyler.  He  restrained  himself  and 
only  ceased  his  self-restraint,  when  temporizing 
would  no  longer  answer  any  purpose ;  and  only 
denounced  Mr.  Tyler  when  he  knew  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  embraces  of  a  third  party— taken 
his  stand  against  any  national  bank  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  democracy — and 
substituted  "a  secret  cabal^^  (which  he  stigma- 
tized as  *^a  kitchen  cabinet^^)  in  place  of  his 
constitutional  advisers. 

Two  days  after  the  i^ypearance  of  those  letters 
of  resignation,  the  whole  of  which  came  out  in 
the  National  Intelligencer,  Mr.  Webster  pub- 
lished his  reasons  for  not  joining  in  that  act  with 
his  colleagues :  and  justice  to  him  requires  this 
paper  to  be  given  in  his  own  words.  It  is  dated 
September  13th,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  the  well  reliable  whig  editors  in 
Washington. 

*'  Lest  any  misapprehenmon  should  exist,  as 
to  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  differ  from 
the  course  pursued  bjr  my  late  colleagues.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  plaoe^  firist,  oecanse 
I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reasons  for  tlie  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  cabinet,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
its  own  members.    I  am  pez&ctiy  persuaded  of 


the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institution,  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and 
financial  operations,  and  to  give  the  country  the 
blessings  of  a  good  curreixnr  and  cheap  ex- 
chuiges.  Notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  I 
have  confidence  that  the  President  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  legislature  in  overcoming  all  diffi-^ 
culties  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects ;  and 
it  is  to  the  union  of  the  whig  party — hv  whidi 
I  mean  the  whole  party,  the  whig  President,  the 
whig  Congress,  and  the  whie  people — that  I  lock, 
for  a  realization  of  our  wishes.  I  can  look  no- 
where else.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  had  seen 
reasons  to  resign  my  cftBceJl  should  not  have 
done  BO,  without  ^vin^  the  President  reasonable 
notice^  and  affordme  him  time  to  select  the  hands 
to  which  he  should  confide  the  delicate  and  inn 
portant  affiurs  now  pending  in  this  departmeni." 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  letter,  it  is 
entirely  oertdn  that  Mr.  Webster  had  agreed 
to  go  out  with  his  colleagues,  and  was  expected 
to  have  done  so  at  the  time  they  sent  in  ihear 
resignations ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  means  bad 
been  found  to  effect  a  change  in  his  detennina- 
tion,  probably  by  disavowing  the  application  of 
any  part  of  tbe  New  York  Herald  letter  to  him 
— certainly  (as  it  appears  from  his  letter)  by 
promising  a  co-operation  in  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bank  (for  that  is  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  blessings  of  a  sound  currency  and 
cheap  exchanges):  and  also  equally  certain, 
from  the  same  letter,  that  he  was  made  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  all  wiiiggery 
together — ^whig  President  Tyler,  whig  members 
of  Congress,  and  whig  people,  throughout  the 
Union.  The  belief  of  these  things  shows  that 
Mr.  Webster  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  third  party,  resting  on  a  democratio 
basis ;  and  that  the  President  himself  was  in 
r^ular  march  to  the  democratic  camp.  But  of 
all  this  hereafter. 

The  reconstruction  of  his  cabinet  became  the 
immediate  care  of  the  President,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  it  was  accomplished.  Mr. 
Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  app<^ted 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  department  of 
war  was  oflfered  to  Mr.  Justice  McLean  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of -the  United  States,  and  upon 
his  refiisal  to  accept  the  place,  it  was  conferred 
upon  John  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  of  New  York ;  Mr. 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Yii^^nia,  was  ai^inted 
Secretary  of  the  Navy— Hu^  S.  Legare,  Esq., 
of  South  Carolina,  Attorney-General— Charies 
A.  Wickliffe,  Esq.,  of  Kentucky,  Postmaster- 
QeneraL    This  cabinet  was  not  of  imifi»m  po- 
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litkftl  oomplezioD.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  per- 
mmently  of  that  puty  which,  under  whatso- 
ever name,  had  remamed  antagonistic  to  the 
dranocracy.  Mr.  Forward  came  into  public  life 
democratic^  and  aftenrards  acted  with  its  an- 
tagonists :  the  same  of  Mr.  WicUiffe  and  Mr. 
Spencer :  Mr.  Upshnr  a  whig,  classed  with  Mr. 
Calhoun's  political  friends — Mr.  Legare  the  con- 
trary, and  democratic^  and  distinguished  for  op- 
position to  nnllification,  secession,  and  disunion. 


CHAPTBE    LXXXV. 

EEPXJDIATION  OP  ME.  TTLBB  BY  THB  WHIG  PAE- 
TY:  THBIB  MANITESTO:  COUNTEB  MANIFESTO 
BY  MB.  CALEB  CUSHINe. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Tykr  in  relation  to  a  na- 
tional bank  produced  its  natural  effect  upon  the 
party  which  had  elected  him — disgust  and  re- 
Tolt  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  individual 
members  boldly  denounced  and  renounced  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  crushed  there,  for  his  assail- 
ants were  many  and  fierce — his  defenders  few, 
and  feeble.  But  a  more  formal  act  of  condem- 
nation, and  separation  was  wanted — and  had. 
On  the  11th  day  of  September^— the  day  of  the 
cabinet  resignations,  and  two  days  after  the 
transmission  of  the  second  veto  message — the 
wh^  of  the  two  Houses  had  a  formal  meeting 
to  consider  what  they  should  do  in  the  new, 
anomalous,  and  acephalous  condition  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  The  deliberations  were 
conducted  with  all  form.  Mr.  Senator  Dixon 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Morrow  of 
0hio-4x>th  of  them  men  venerable  for  age 
and  character — ^were  appointed  presidents ;  and 
Messrs.  Kenneth  Rayner  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Christopher  Morgan  of  New  York,  and 
Richard  W.  Thompson  of  Indiana — ^all  members 
of  the  House — ^were  i^pointed  secretaries.  Mr. 
Mangnm,  of  North  Carolina^  then  offered  two 
resolutions: 

*^  1.  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  whigs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  publish  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  containing  a  succinct 
exposition  of  the  prominent  proceemngs  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress,  of  the  measures  that 
have  been  adopted,  and  those  in  which  they 
have  fiuled,  and  the  causes  of  such  fiulure ;  to- 


gether with  such  other  matters  as  may  exhibit 
truly  the  condition  of  the  vdiig  party  and  whig 
prospects. 

^  2.  That  a  committee  of  three  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  five  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
be  appointed  to  prepare  such  address,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  a  meetmg  of  the  whigs  on  Monday 
morning  next,  the  13th  inst,  at  half  past  8 
o'clock." 

Both  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  Berrien  of  Georgia,  Tallmadge  of 
New  York,  and  Smith  of  Indiana  were  appoint- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  Senate ;  and  Messrs.  Ev- 
erett of  Vermont,  Mason  of  Ohio,  Kennedy  of 
Maryland,  John  C.  Clark  of  New  York,  and 
Rayner  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  reassem- 
bled, and  the  committee  made  their  report 
Mudi  of  it  was  taken  up  with  views  and  recom- 
mendations in  relation  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  party :  it  is  only  of  what  relates  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  Mr.  Tyler  that  this  history  intends 
to  speak :  for  government  with  us  is  a  struggle 
of  parties :  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
parties  are  put  up,  and  put  down,  in  order  to 
understand  how  tiie  government  is  managed. 
An  opening  paragraph  of  the  address  set  forth 
that,  for  twelve  years  the  whigs  had  carried  on 
a  contest  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  the 
equalization  of  exchanges,  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  industry — all  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  national  bank — declaring  these  ob- 
jects to  be  misunderstood  by  no  one— and  the 
bank  itself  held  to  be  secured  in  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  its  establishment  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  extra  session.  The  address  then 
goes  on  to  tell  how  these  cherished  hopes  were 
frustrated: 

"  It  is  with  profound  and  poignant  r^ret  that 
we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  invoke  your 
attention  to  l^s  point.  Upon  the  great  and 
leading  measure  touching  this  question,  our 
anxious  endeavors  to  respond  to  the  earnest 
prayer  of  the  nation  have  been  frustrated  by  an 
act  as  unlocked  for  as  it  is  to  be  lamented.  We 
grieve  to  say  to  you  that  by  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  the  constitution  which  has  ever  been 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  often  with  odium, 
by  the  people — a  power  which  we  had  hopea 
was  never  to  be  exhibited  on  this  subject,  by  a 
whig  President — ^we  have  been  defeated  in  two 
attempts  to  create  a  fiscal  agent,  which  the 
wants  of  the  country  had  demonstrated  to  us, 
in  the  most  absolute  form  of  proo^  to  be  emi- 
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nently  neoessaij  and  jnroper  in  the  present 
emergency.  Twice  haye  we,  with  the  utmost 
diligence  and  deliberation,  matured  a  plan  for 
the  collection,  safe-keeping  and  disbursing  of 
the  public  moneys  through  the  agency  of  a  cor- 
poration adapted  to  that  end,  and  twice  has  it 
been  our  &te  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the 
President,  throngh  the  application  of  the  yeto 
power.  The  character  of  tnat  yeto  in  each  case, 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  administered, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  has  met  the  de- 
cided diMi^robation  of  your  friends  in  Con- 
gress, are  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  public 
documents  and  the  debates  relating  to  it  This 
subject  has  acquired  a  punful  interest  with  us, 
and  will  doubtless  acquire  it  with  you,  from 
the  unhappy  deyelopments  with  whidi  it  is  ac- 
companied. We  are  omstrained  to  say,  that 
we  find  no  ground  to  justify  us  in  the  oonyio- 
tion  that  the  yeto  of  the  President  has  been  in- 
terposed on  this  question  solely  upon  conscien- 
tious tJkd.  well-considered  opinions  of  constitu- 
tional scruple  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case  present- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  too  many  proofs  haye 
been  forced  upon  our  obseryation  to  leaye  us 
free  from  the  apprehension,  that  the  President 
has  permitted  nimself  to  be  beguiled  into  an 
opinion  that,  by  this  exhibition  of  his  preroga- 
tiye,  he  might  be  able  to  diyert  the  policy  of  his 
administration  into  a  diannel  which  should  lead 
to  new  political  combinations,  and  accomplish 
results  which  must  oyerthrow  the  present  di- 
yisions  of  pi^rty  in  the  country ;  and  nnally  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  which  those  who  elect- 
ed him,  at  least,  haye  neyer  contemplated.  We 
haye  seen  from  an  early  period  of  the  session, 
that  the  whig  party  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  President  With  mortification  we  haye 
obseryed  that  Ms  associations  more  sedulously 
aimed  at  a  free  communion  with  those  who 
haye  been  busy  to  prostrate  our  purposes, 
rather  than  those  whose  principles  seemed  to 
be  most  identified  with  the  power  by  which  he 
was  elected.  Wo  haye  reason  to  belieye  that 
he  has  permitted  himself  to  be  approached, 
counselled  and  influenced  by  those  who  haye 
manifested  least  interest  in  the  success  of  whig 
measures.  What  were  represented  to  be  his 
opinions  and  designs  haye  been  freely  and  eyen 
insolently  put  forth  in  certain  portions,  and 
those  not  the  most  reputable,  of  the  public 
press,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  be  deemed 
ofiensiye  to  his  honor,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  belieyed  to  be  his 
friends.  In  the  earnest  endeayor  manifested 
by  the  members  of  the  whig  par^  in  Congress 
to  ascertain  specifically  the  President's  notions 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  such  a  bill  relating 
to  a  fiscal  agent  as  would  be  likely  to  meet  his 
approbation,  the  frequent  changes  of  his  opinion, 
and  the  singular  want  of  consistency  in  his 
yiews,  haye  baffled  his  best  firiends,  and  ren- 
dered the  hope  of  adjustment  with  him  impos- 
rible.'' 


^  The  plan  of  an  exchange  bank,  such  as  was 
reported  after  the  first  yeto,  the  President  is 
understood  by  more  than  one  member  of  Con- 
gress to  whom  he  expressed  his  opinion,  to 
haye  regarded  as  a  &yorite  measure.  It  was 
in  yiew  of  this  i^inion,  suggested  as  it  is  in  his 
first  yeto,  and  after  using  eyery  proper  ^ort 
to  ascertun  his  predse  yiews  upon  it,  that  Uie 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  re- 
ported their  second  bill.  It  made  proyisiofn 
for  a  bank  without  the  priyilege  of  local  dis- 
counting, and  was  adapted  as  cl^ly  as  possible^ 
to  that  class  of  mercantile  operations  which  the 
first  yeto  message  describes  with  approbation, 
and  which  that  paper  specifically  illustrates  by 
reference  to  the  'dealings  in  the  exchanges' 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1833,  whidi 
the  President  affirms  '  amounted  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'  Yet  this  plan, 
when  it  was  submitted  to  him,  was  objectMl  to 
on  a  new  ground.  The  last  yeto  has  narrowed 
the  question  of  a  bank  down  to  the  basis  c^  the 
sub-treasury  scheme,  and  it  is  obyious  from  the 
opinions  of  that  messiuge  that  the  country  is  not 
to  expect  any  ^ing  better  than  the  exploded 
sub-treasury,  or  some  measure  of  the  same 
character,  from  Mr.  Ttler.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  yarieties  of  opinion,  an  impenetrable 
my steiy  seemed  to  hang  oyer  the  wbole  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  sudi  frank  interchan^  of 
sentiment  as  vou^ht  to  characterize  the  mter- 
course  of  a  President  and  his  friends,  and  the 
last  persons  in  the  goyemment  who  would 
seem  to  haye  been  intrusted  with  his  confidence 
on  those  embarrassing  topics  were  the  eonstitii- 
tional  adyisers  which  the  laws  had  proyided 
for  him.  In  this  reyiew  of  the  position  into 
which  the  late  eyents  haye  thrown  the  whig 
party,  it  is  with  profound  sorrow  we  look  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  President  He  has 
wrested  from  us  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  a  long 
and  painful  struggle,  and  the  consummation  of 
a  glorious  yictory  $  he  has  eyen  periiaps  thrown 
us  once  more  upon  the  field  of  political  strife, 
not  weakened  in  numbers,  nor  shorn  of  the 
support  of  the  country,  but  stripped  of  the 
arms  which  success  had  placed  in  our  hands^ 
and  left  again  to  rely  upon  that  high  patnotiun 
which  for  twelye  years  sustained  us  in  a  oo>a- 
flict  of  unequalled  asperity,  and  whidi  finallr 
brought  us  to  the  ftalfilment  of  those  bril- 
liant hopes  which  he  has  done  so  mudi  to 
destroy." 

Haying  thus  shown  the  loss,  by  the  conduct 
of  the  President,  of  all  the  main  fruits  of  a 
great  yictory  after  a  twelye  years'  contest,  the 
address  goes  on  to  look  to  the  fiiture,  and  to 
inquire  what  is  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  par^ 
in  such  unexpected  and  disastrous  circum- 
stances? and  the  first  answer  to  that  inquiry 
is,  to  establish  a  permanent  separation  of  tbs 
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whig  ptrty  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  wish  their 
\  of  ^  aoooimtability  for  his  acts. 


''In  this  state  of  things,  the  whigs  will  natn- 
laOj  look  with  anxiety  to  the  fiitnre,  and  in- 
anire  what  are  the  actual  relations  between 
we  President  and  those  who  brought  him  into 
power ;  and  what^  in  the  opinion  of  theur  friends 
in  Congress,  should  be  their  course  hereafter. 
On  both  of  these  questions  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
do^  to  address  you  in  perfect  frankness  and 
without  resore,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  due 
respect  to  others.  In  regard  to  the  first,  we 
are  ecmstrained  to  say  that  the  President^  by 
the  coarse  he  has  adopted  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  veto  power  to  two  successiTe 
bank  charters,  «ach  of  which  there  was  fxut 
reaaon  to  believe  would  meet  his  approbation ; 
by  his  withdrawal  of  confidence  worn  his  real 
finends  in  Congress  and  from  the  members  of 
his  calnnet ;  by  his  bestowal  of  it  upon  others 
notwithstanding  their  notorious  opposition  to 
leading  measures  of  his  administration,  has 
Tohmtarily  separated  himself  from  those  by 
whose  exertions  and  su£fra^  he  was  eleyated 
to  that  office  through  which  he  reached  his 
present  exalted  station.  The  existence  of  this 
imiiatnral  relation  is  as  extraordinary  as  the 
amiundation  of  it  is  painful  and  mortifyine. 
What  are  the  consequences  and  duties  whidi 
grow  out  of  it  ?  The  first  consequence  is,  that 
those  who  brought  the  President  into  power 
can  be  no  longer,  in  any  manner  or  degree, 
justly  held  responsible  or  blamed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  executive  branch  of  the  goy- 
emment ;  and  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
▼isers  should  be  exdusiyely  her^ifter  deemed 
aoooontabk." 

Then  comes  the  omsideration  of  what  they 
n^  to  do  1  and  after  inculcating,  in  the  ancient 
tmn,  the  laudable  policy  of  supporting  their 
obnoxious  President  when  he  was  *  right^^  and 
0|^»osing  him  when  he  was  ^wrong^ — phrases 
rqieated  by  all  parties,  to  be  complied  with  by 
none — ^they  go  on  to  recommend  courage  and 
vmty  to  their  discomfited  ranks — to  promise 
a  new  yictorj  at  the  next  election ;  and  with  it 
the  estaUishment  of  all  their  measures,  crowned 
by  a  national  bank. 

''The  conduct  of  the  President  has  occa- 
sioned bitter  mortification  and  deep  regret. 
Shall  the  party,  therefore,  yielding  to  senti- 
ments of  despair,  abandon  its  duty,  and  submit 
to  d^eat  and  disgrace?  Far  from  sufiering  such 
dishonorable  consequences,  the  yery  disappoint- 
ment which  it  has  unfortunately  experienced 
should  serye  only  to  redouble  its  exertions,  and 
to  inspire  it  with  fresh  courage  to  perseyere 
with  a  spirit  unsubdued  and  a  resolution  un- 
shaken, until  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 


ftilly  re-established,  and  its  liberties  firmly  se^ 
cured  against  all  oanger  from  the  abuses,  en- 
croachments or  usurpations  of  the  executiye 
department  of  the  goyemment" 

This  was  the  manifesto,  so  fiur  as  it  concerns 
the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Tyler,  which  the  whig 
members  of  Congress  put  forth:  it  was  an- 
swered (under  thd  name  of  an  address  to  his 
constituents)  by  Mr.  Cushing,  in  what  may  be 
called  a  counter  manifesto :  for  it  was  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  other,  and  counter  to  it  at  all 
points — especially  on  the  fundamental  point  <^ 
which  party  the  President  waa  to  belong  to ! 
the  manifesto  of  the  whig  members  assigning 
him  to  the  democracy — the  counter  manifesto 
claiming  him  for  the  whigs!  In  this,  Mr. 
Cushing  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  letter  of  resignation :  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  his  pleading  (for  such  it  was)  was  an  am- 
plification of  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  editora 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  of  the  one  to 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Choate,  and  of  another  to 
Mr.  Ketdram,  of  New  Tork.  The  first  part  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Cushing,  is  to  justify  the 
President  for  changing  his  course  on  the  fiscal 
corporation  bill ;  and  this  attempted  in  a  thrust 
at  Mr  Clay  thus : 

"A  caucus  dictatorship  has  been  set  up  in 
Congress,  which^  not  satisfied  with  rulii^  that 
body  to  the  extinguishment  of  indiyidualfiree- 
dom  of  opinion,  s^ks  to  control  the  President 
in  his  proper  sphere  of  duty,  denounces  him  be- 
fore you  for  rraiisin^  to  surrender  his  independ- 
ence and  his  conscience  to  its  decree,  and  pro- 
poses, through  subyersion  of  the  fundamental 
provisions  and  principles  of  the  constitution^  to 
usurp  the  command  of  the  goyemment  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  in  fact,  not  of  legislative 
measures,  but  of  revolution.  What  is  the  visi- 
ble, and  the  only  professed,  origin  of  these  ex- 
traordinary movements?  The  whig  party  in 
Congress  have  been  extremely  desirous  to  cause 
a  law  to  be  enacted  at  the  late  session,  incorpo- 
rating a  national  bank.  Encountering^  in  the 
veto  of  the  President,  a  constitutional  obstacle 
to  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  at  the  late  ses- 
sion, a  certain  portion  of  the  whig  party,  repre- 
sented by  the  caucus  dictatorship,  proceeds 
then,  in  &e  beginning,  to  denounce  tl»d  Presi^ 
dent.  Will  you  concur  in  this  denunciation  of 
the  President?" 

This  was  the  accusation,  first  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Rives  in  the  Senate,  afterwards  obscurely 
intimated  in  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  two 
Massachusetts  senators;  and  now  broadly  stated 
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by  Mr.  Oushing ;  without,  howeyer,  naming  the 
impated  dictator ;  which  was,  in  fiict,  unneces- 
sarj.  Every  body  knew  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
person  intended;  with  what  justice,  not  to  re- 
peat prooft  already  given,  let  the  single  fact 
answer,  that  these  caucus  meetings  (for  such 
there  were)  were  all  subsequent  to  Mr.  Tyler's 
change  on  the  bank  question!  and  in  conse- 
quence o£  it  I  and  solely  with  a  view  to  get  him 
back !  and  that  by  conciliation  until  after  the 
second  veto.  In  this  thrust  at  Mr.  Clay  Mr. 
Oushing  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's feelings  as  well  as  those  of  Tyler;  for 
sinoe  1832  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  had  not 
been  amicable,  and  barely  kept  in  civil  relations 
by  fiiends,  who  had  firequently  to  interpose  to 
prevent,  or  compose  outbreaks;  and  even  to 
make  in  the  Senate  formal  annunciation  of  re- 
ootidliation  eflBscted  between  them.  But  the 
design  required  Mr.  Clay  to  be  made  the  cause 
of  the  rejection  of  the  bank  bills ;  and  also  re- 
quired him  to  be  crippled  as  the  leader  of  the 
anti-administration  whigs.  In  this  view  Mr. 
Gushing  resumes : 

**When  Lord  Grenville  broke  up  the  whig 
party  of  England,  in  1807,  by  the  unseasonable 
pressure  of  some  great  question,  and  its  conse- 
quent loss,  *  Why,'  said  Sheridan, '  did  they  not 
put  it  ofi|  as  Fox  did  ?  I  have  heard  of  men 
running  their  heads  against  a  wall ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  men  building  a 
wall,  and  squaring  it,  and  clamping  i^  for  the 
express  purpose  of  knocking  out  theu*  brains 
against  it'  This  bon  mot  of  Sheridan's  will  ap- 
pfy  to  the  whig  party  in  Congress,  it  on  account 
of  the  fikilure  of  the  bank  bill  at  the  late  session, 
they  secede  from  the  administration,  and  set  up 
as  a  Tertium  Quid  in  the  government,  neither 
administration  nor  opposition." 

Having  presented  this  spectacle  of  their  brains 
beaten  out  against  a  wall  of  their  own  raising, 
if  the  whig  party  should  follow  Mr.  Clay  into 
exposition  to  the  Tyler-Webster  administraticm, 
Mr.  Gushing  took  the  party  on  another  tack — 
that  of  the  bird  in  the  hand,  which  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush ;  and  softly  commences  with  them 
on  the  profit  of  using  the  presidential  power 
while  they  had  it : 

"  Is  it  wise  for  the  whig  party  to  throw  away 
the  actuality  of  power  for  the  current  four  years  ? 
If  so,  for  what  object?  For  some  contingent 
posstoility  four  years  hence  ?  If  so,  what  one  1 
Is  the  contingent  possibility  of  advandng  to 
power  fimr  years  hence  any  one  particular  man 


in  its  ranks,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  however 
eminentiy  deserving,  a  sufBdent  object  to  isdnoe 
the  whig  party  to  abdicate  the  power  which  it- 
self as  a  body  possesses  now? " 

And  changing  again,  and  firom  seductioii  to 
terror,  he  presents  to  them,  as  the  most  apptl- 
ling  of  all  calamities,  the  possible  election  of 
a  democratic  President  at  the  next  deetion 
through  the  deplorable  divisions  of  the  whig 
party. 

"  If  so,  will  its  abdication  of  power  now  tend  to 
promote  that  object  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  oontniy, 
the  very  means  to  make  sure  the  success  of  some 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  ?  " 

Proceeding  to  the  direct  defence  of  the  Prai- 
dent,  he  then  boldly  absolves  him  from  any 
violation  of  fiuth  in  rejecting  the  two  bank  bills. 
Thus: 

"In  reftising  to  sign  those  bills,  then,  hefio- 
lated  no  engagement  and  committed  no  act  of 
perfidy  in  the  sense  of  a  forfeited  pledge." 

And  advancing  firom  exculpation  to  applause, 
he  makes  it  an  act  of  conscience  in  Mr.  I^lerin 
refusing  to  sign  them,  and  places  him  under  the 
imperious  conmiand  of  a  triple  power-HXHi- 
science,  constitution,  oath ;  without  the  focolty 
of  doing  otherwise  than  he  did. 

'^But,  in  this  particular,  the  President  as  an 
upright  man,  could  do  no  otherwise  tium  he  did. 
He  conscientiously  diaajyproved  tinwe  bills. 
And  the  constitution,  which  he  was  sworn  to 
obey,  commands  him,  expressly  and  peres^h 
torUv  conmiands  him,  if  he  do  not  apfovTe  of 
any  bill  presented  to  him  for  his  si^torcL  to 
return  it  to  the  House  of  Congress  m  whidiit 
originated.  *  If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it:  if 
noty  he  SHALL  return  it,'  are  the  words  of  the 
constitution.  Would  you  as  consdentioas  men 
yourselves,  forbid  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  conscience  ?  " 

Acquittal  of  the  President  of  all  hand  m  the 
initiation  of  the  second  bill,  is  the  next  task  of 
Mr.  Cushing,  and  he  boldly  essays  it 

"  The  President,  it  is  chaiged,  trifled  with  one 
or  more  of  the  retiring  secretaries.  Of  what 
occurred  at  cabinet  meetings,  the  public  knows 
and  can  know  nothing.  But,  as  to  the  mam 
point,  whether  he  initiated  the  fiscal  corporation 
bill.  This  idea  is  incompatible  with  the  dates 
and  facts  above  stated,  which  show  that  the  con- 
sideration of  a  new  bill  was  forced  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  members  of  Congress.  It  is,  ato^ 
incompatible  with  the  fiwt  that  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th  of  August,  as  it  is  said  by  **»  Secretary 
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6f  War,  the  President  expreBsed  to  him  doubt 
•8  to  any  bilL'' 

Now  what  happened  in  these  cabinet  meet- 
ings is  well  known  to  the  public  from  the  oon- 
emrent  statem^t  of  three  of  the  secretariefii 
and  from  presidential  dedarations  to  members 
of  Congress,  and  these  statements  ooTer  the 
main  point  of  the  initiation  of  the  second  bill  by 
the  President  himself;  and  that  not  on  the  18th, 
bat  the  Idth  of  August,  and  not  only  to  his 
cabinet  but  to  Mr.  Stuart  of  Virginia  the  same 
erening ;  and  that  it  was  two  days  afterwards 
that  the  two  members  of  Congress  called  upon 
him  (Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien),  not  to  force 
him  to  take  a  bUl,  but  to  be  forced  by  him  to 
run  his  own  bill  through  in  three  days.  De- 
murring to  the  idea  that  the  President  could  be 
finced  by  members  of  Congress  to  adopt  an  ob- 
noxious bfll,  the  brief  statement  is,  that  it  is  not 
true.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  quoted 
remaric  ci  the  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  the  President  expressed  to  him  a  doubt 
ipHiether  he  would  s^  any  bank  bill— leaying 
out  the  astonishment  of  the  Secretary  at  that 
declaration,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  Pre- 
sident the  day  before  to  furnish  fiu;ts  in  &yor  of 
the  bill ',  and  who  came  to  deliyer  a  statement  <^ 
these  fiusts  i^us  prepared,  and  in  great  haste, 
upon  request ;  and  when  brought,  reoeiyed  with 
indifferaMe !  and  a  doubt  expressed  whether  he 
would  sign  any  bilL  Far  from  proving  that  the 
President  had  a  consistent  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  object  of  the  mutilated  quotar 
ti<m  from  Mr.  Bell — it  prores  just  the  contrary ! 
piores  that  the  President  was  for  the  bill,  and 
began  it  himself^  on  the  16th ;  and  was  laying 
an  anchor  to  windward  for  its  rejection  on  the 
17th!  haying  changed  during  the  night 

The  retirement  of  all  the  cabinet  ministers 
but  one,  and  that  for  such  reasons  as  they  gaye, 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Cushing  as  a  thing  of  no  sig- 
nification, and  of  no  consequence  to  any  body 
but  themselyes.  He  ^alls  it  a  common  fitct 
whidi  has  happened  under  many  administn^ 
tions,  and  of  no  permanent  consequence,  pro- 
vided good  successors  are  appointed.  All  that 
is  light  enough  where  secretaries  retire  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  such  as  are  often  seen;  but  when 
they  retire  because  they  impeach  the  President 
of  great  moral  delinquency,  and  refuse  to  remain 
with  him  on  that  account,  the  state  of  the  case 
18  altered.  He  and  they  are  public  officers ;  and 


officers  at  the  head  of  the  government;  and 
their  public  conduct  is  matter  of  national  con- 
cern ;  and  the  peopto  have  a  right  to  inquire 
and  to  know  the  public  conduct  of  public  men. 
The  &ct  that  Mr.  Webster  remained  is  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  withdrawal  of  all 
the  others ;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Cush- 
ing: 

"  And  that,  whilst  those  gentlemen  have  re- 
tired^ yet  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  whose  pa- 
triotism an^  ability  you  have  more  immediate 
cause  to  confide,  has  declared  that  he  knows  no 
sufficient  cause  for  such  separation,  and  con- 
tinues to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  sta- 
tion which  he  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  country." 

Certainly  it  was  a  drcumstanoe  of  high  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Tyler  that  one  d  his  cabinet  re- 
mained with  him.  It  was  something  in  such  a 
general  withdrawing^  and  for  such  reasons  as 
were  given,  and  was  considered  a  great  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  at  the  time.  As 
such  it  was  well  remembered  a  short  time  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Webster,  having  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  he  was  retained,  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  example  of  his  old  col- 
leagues. The  address  of  Mr.  Cushing  goes  on 
to  show  itself  in  terms,  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  whig  party —say  ing : 

"Yet  an  address  has  gone  forth  fix>m  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  Congress,  purporting  to 
be  the  unanimous  act  of  a  meeting  of  th£  whigs 
of  Congress,  which,  besides  arraigning  the  Pre- 
sident on  various  allegations  of  fitct  and  surmises 
not  feet,  recommends  such  radical  changes  of  the 
constitution." 

The  address  itself  of  the  whig  party  is  treated 
as  the  work  of  Mr.  Clay — as  an  emanation  of 
that  caucus  dictatorship  in  Congress  of  which 
he  was  always  the  embodied  idea.    He  says: 

"  Those  changes,  if  effected,  would  concentrate 
the  chief  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
that  of  which  this  document  (the  wl^g  address) 
itself  is  an  emanation,  namely  a  caucus  dictator- 
ship of  Congress." 

This  defence  by  Mr.  Cushing,  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  all  the  writers  in  the  in- 
terests of  Mr.  Tyler  himself^  signified  nothing 
against  the  concurrent  statements  of  the  retir- 
ing senators,  and  the  confirmatory  statements 
of  many  members  of  Congress.  The  whig  par^ 
reocnled  from  him.     Instead  of  that   "whig 
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President,  whig  Oongress,  and  whig  people," 
formed  into  a  unit,  with  the  yision  of  which  Mt. 
Webster  had  been  induced  to  remain  when  his 
colleagues  retired— instead  of  this  unity,  there 
was  soon  found  diversity  enough.  The  whig 
party  remained  with  Mr.  Clay ;  the  whig  Sec- 
rotary  of  State  returned  to  Massachusetts,  in- 
quiring, '^  where  am  I  to  go?  "  The  whig  de- 
fender of  Mr.  Tyler  went  to  China,  clothed 
with  a  mission;  and  returning,  found  that 
greatest  calamity,  the  election  of  a  democratic 
President,  to  be  a  fixed  &ct;.and  being  so 
fixed,  he  joined  it,  and  got  another  commission 
thereby :  while  Mr.  Tyler  himself  who  was  to 
haye  been  the  Roman  cement  of  this  whig  unity, 
continued  his  march  to  the  democratic  camp — 
arrived  there— knocked  at  the  gate— asked  to 
be  let  in:  and  was  refused.  The  national  dem- 
ocratic Baltimore  convention  would  not  recog^ 
nise  hin»t 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

THE  DANISH  BOUND  DXJE& 

This  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  at  this  extra  session  of  Congress 
by  a  report  ih>m  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
the  President  conmiunicated  to  Congress  along 
with  his  message.  He  did  not  seem  to  call  for 
legislative  action,  as  the  subject  was  diplomatic, 
and  relations  were  established  between  the 
countries,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  the 
evil  stated  was  simply  one  of  negotiation.  The 
origin  and  history  of  these  dues,  and  the  claims 
and  acquiescences  on  which  they  rest,  are  so 
clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  the  amelioration  he  proposed  so  natural 
and  easy  for  the  United  States,  and  the  subject 
now  acquiring  an  increasing  interest  with  us, 
that  I  draw  upon  his  report  for  nearly  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  said  of  it  in  this  chapter; 
and  which  is  enough  for  the  general  reader. 
The  report  says : 

«  The  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  these  dues  is 
asserted  on  the  ground  of  ancient  usage,  coming 
down  from  the  period  when  that  power  had 
possession  of  both  shores  of  the  Belt  and  Sound. 
However  questionable  the  right  or  uncertain  its 


origin,  it  has  been  recognised  by  Europeia 
governments,  in  several  treaties  with  Den- 
mark, some  of  whom  entered  into  it  at  as  eirij 
a  period  as  the  fourteenth  century;  and  inia- 
much  as  our  treaty  with  that  power  contiins 
a  clause  putting  us  on  the  same  fi>oting  in  this 
respect  as  other  the  most  fiivored  Datioss,i( 
has  been  acquiesced  in,  or  rather  has  not  beoi 
denied  by  us.  The  treaty  of  1645,  between 
Denmark  and  Holland,  to  which  a  tariffed  the 
principal  articles  then  known  in  comniere& 
with  a  rule  of  measurement  usd  a  fixed  rate  oi 
duty,  was  appended,  together  with  a  sabseqneat 
one  between  the  same  parties  in  1701,  amenda- 
tory and  explanatory  of  the  former,  has  been 
generally  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  snbee- 
quent  treaties,  and  among  them  of  our  own, 
concluded  in  1826,  and  limited  to  continue  ten 
years  fVom  its  date,  and  f^irther  until  the  end 
of  one  year,  after  notice  by  either  pirtj  <^  an 
intention  to  terminate  it^  and  which  is  still  in 
force. 

^*  Treaties  have  also  been  concluded  with 
Denmark,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Spiin, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Brazil,  bj  which, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  their  fa?or,  thej 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  United 
States.  There  has  recently  been  a  genenl 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  northern  powen 
of  Europe,  with  renrd  to  the  subject  of  theae 
Sound  dues,  and  which  seems  to  uTord  to  this 
government  a  fiivorable  opportunity,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  far  exertii^  itsdf  to  obtahi 
some  such  alteration  or  modification  of  exit- 
ing regulations  as  shall  conduce  to  the  freedom 
and  extension  of  our  conunerce,  or  at  least  to 
relieve  it  from  some  of  the  burdens  now  im* 
posed,  which,  owing  to  tiie  nature  oi  oar  tnd^ 
operate^  in  man^  instances,  very  uneqnaOj 
and  ui\|ustly  on  it  in  comparison  with  that  a 
other  nations. 

"  The  ancient  tariff  of  1646,  by  which  thepiy- 
ment  of  these  dues  was  regulated,  has  nent 
been  revised,  and  by  means  of  Uw  Tsrious 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  conuneroe 
since  that  period,  and  of  the  alteration  in  price 
in  many  articles  therein  included,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  settlement  of  America,  and 
the  introduction  oi  her  products,  into  geoertl 
commerce,  it  has  become  quite  ini^plicable.  It 
is  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  that  tariff  to  fix  a  duty  of  ahont  one 
per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  the  articles  there- 
in enumerated,  but  the  change  in  value  of  manj 
of  those  commodities,  and  the  absence  of  anj 
corresponding  chanee  in  the  du^,  has,  in  miny 
instances,  increased  the  ad  valorem  from  one 
per  centum  to  three,  four,  and  even  seyen ;  tnd 
this,  generally,  upon  those  articles  which  fona 
the  chief  exports  of  the  United  SUtes,  of  South 
America,  and  the  West  India  Islands :  such  u 
the  articles  of  cotton,  rice,  raw  sugar,  tobacco, 
rum,  Campeachy  wood,  Aa  On  all  aiiides  not 
enumerated  in  this  ancient  tariff  it  is  stipulated 
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hj  the  treatf  <^  1701  that  the  'pririleged 
nstkms.'  or  those  who  haye  treaties  with  Den- 
muk,  uiall  pay  an  ad  yalorem  of  one  per  cent ; 
hot  the  yalue  of  these  articles  being  fixed  by 
some  rules  known  only  to  the  Danish  goyem* 
ment,  or  at  least  unknown  to  ns,  this  du^  ap- 
pears nnoertain  and  flnctnating,  and  its  estimate 
M  Tery  much  left  to  the  arbitnry  discretion  of 
the  custom  house  officers  at  Elsinore. 

"  It  has  been,  by  some  of  the  public  writers 
in  Denmark,  contcoided  that  goods  of  priTileged 
nationfi,  carried  in  the  yessds  of  unpriyileged 
nations,  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  limitation 
of  one  per  centum  ad  yalorem,  but  should  be 
taxed  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum,  the  amount 
levied  on  the  goods  of  unpriyileeed  nations; 
and.  also,  that  tUs  limitation  should  be  confined 
to  tne  direct  trade,  so  that  yessels  coming  fi^m 
or  bound  to  the  ports  of  a  nation  not  in  treaty 
with  Denmark  should  pay  on  their  cargoes  the 
additional  quarter  per  cent." 

^  These  questions,  although  the  former  is  not 
of  80  much  oonse<)uenoe  to  us,  who  are  our  own 
carriers,  are  still  m  connection  with  each  other, 
of  suiBcient  importance  to  render  a  decision 
jxpotk  them,  and  a  final  understanding,  extreme- 
ly  desirable.  These  Sound  dues  are,  moreoyer, 
in  addition  to  the  port  chaiges  of  light  money, 
pass -money,  Ac.,  which  are  quite  equal  to  the 
rates  charged  at  other  places,  and  the  payment 
of  whidi,  together  with  the  Sound  dues,  often 
causes  to  yessels  considerable  delay  at  Elsinore. 

^  The  port  charges,  which  are  usual  among, 
all  nations  to  whose  ports  yessels  resort^  are 
unobjectionable,  except  that,  as  in  this  case, 
tbey  are  mere  consequences  of  the  imposition 
of  the  Sound  dues,  following  necessarily,  upon 
the  compulsOTy  <telay  at  Elsinore  of  yessels 
bound  up  and  down  the  Sound  with  cargoes, 
with  no  intention  d  making  any  importation 
into  any  port  of  Denmark,  and  hayinff  no  other 
occasion  for  delay  at  Elsinore  than  that  which 
arises  firom  the  necessity  of  paying  the  Sound 
does,  and,  in  so  doins^  inyoluntarily  subjecting 
thMDselyee  to  these  other  dranands.  These  port 
duties  would  appear  to  haye  some  reason  in 
them,  because  of  thcLoquiyalent ;  while,  in  fact, 
they  are  made  requisite,  with  the  exception, 
portiaps,  of  the  expense  of  lights,  by  the  deUiy 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues. 

''The  amount  of  our  commerce  with  Den- 
mark, direct,  is  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
that  of  our  transactions  with  Russut,  Sweden, 
and  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  the  (Germanic  as- 
sociation on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  sum  annually 
paid  to  that  goyemment  in  Sound  dues,  and  the 
ccmse^uent  port  charges  by  our  yessels  alone, 
is  estimated  at  something  oyer  one  hundred 
thousand  doUars.  The  greater  proportion  of 
this  amount  is  paid  by  the  artides  of  cotton, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  the  first  and  last  ^ 
these  paying  a  duty  of  about  three  per  cent  ad 
yalorem,  reckoning  their  yalue  at  the  places 
whence  they  oome. 


''By  a  list  published  at  Elsinore,  in  1840,  it 
aM)ears  that  between  April  and  Noyember  of 
that  ^ear,  seyenty-two  American  yessels,  com- 
paratiyely  a  small  number,  lowered  their  top- 
sails before  the  castle  of  Cronberg.  These  were 
all  bound  up  the  Sound  to  ports  on  the  Baltic, 
with  cargoes  composed  in  part  of  the  aboye- 
named  products,  upon  which  alone,  according 
to  the  tari£^  was  paid  a  sum  exceeding  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  these  dues.  Haymg  dis- 
posed of  these  cargoes,  they  returned  Uulen  with 
the  usual  productions  of  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  on  which,  in  like  manner,  were  paid  du- 
ties on  going  out  through  the  Sound,  again  ac- 
knowledging the  tribute  by  an  inconyenient 
and  sometimes  hazardous  ceremony.  The 
whole  amount  thus  paid  within  a  period  of  . 
eight  months  on  inward  and  outward  bound 
cargoes,  by  yessels  of  the  United  States,  none 
of  which  were  bound  for,  or  intended  to  stop 
at,  an^  port  in  Denmark,  except  compulsorily 
at  Elsmore,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
these  exactions,  must  haye  exceeded  the  large 
sum  aboye  named." 

This  is  the  burden,  and  the  history  of  it 
which  Mr.  Webster  so  succinctly  presents. 
The  peaceful  means  of  negotiation  are  recom- 
mended to  obtain  the  benefit  of  all  the  reduc- 
tions in  these  dues  which  should  be  granted  to 
other  nations  ;  and  this  natural  and  simple 
course  is  brought  before  the  President  in  terms 
of  brief  and  persuasiye  propriety. 

"  I  haye,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  bring 
this  subject  before  you  at  this  time,  and  to  fp 
into  these  general  statements  in  relation  to  it 
which  might  be  carried  more  into  detail,  ana 
substantiated  by  documents  now  at  the  depart- 
ment, to  the  end  that,  if  you  should  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, instructions  may  be  giyen  to  the  repre- 
sentatiye  of  the  United  States  at  Denmark  to 
enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  that  goy- 
emment with  a  yiew  of  securinff  to  the  com- 
merce or  the  United  States  a  fufi  participation 
in  any  reduction  of  these  duties,  or  the  benefits 
resulting  from  any  new  arrangements  respect- 
ing them  which  may  be  granted  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  states." 

This  is  the  yiew  of  an  American  statesman. 
No  quarrellmg,  or  wrangling  with  Denmark, 
always  our  friend :  no  resistance  to  duties  which 
all  Europe  pays,  and  were  paying  not  only  be- 
fore we  had  existence  as  a  nation,  but  before  the 
continent  on  which  we  liye  had  been  discoy- 
ered :  no  setting  ourselyes  up  for  the  liberators 
of  the  Baltic  Sea :  no  putting  ourselyes  in  the 
fix>nt  of  a  contest  in  which  other  nations  haye 
more  interest  than  ourselyes.  It  is  not  ey«i 
recommended  that  we  should  join  a  congress 
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of  European  ministers  to  solicit,  or  to  force,  a 
redaction  or  abolition  of  these  duties ;  and  the 
policy  of  engaging  in  no  entangling  alliances,  is 
well  maintained  in  that  abstinence  from  asso- 
ciated negotiation.  The  Baltic  is  a  European 
sea.  Great  powers  live  upon  its  shores :  oHier 
great  powers  near  its  entrance :  and  all  Europe 
nearer  to  it  than  ourselves.  The  dues  collected 
at  Elsinore  present  a  European  question  which 
should  be  settled  bj  European  powers,  all  that 
we  can  ask  being  (what  Denmark  has  always 
accorded)  the  advantage  of  being  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  We  might 
solicit  a  further  reduction  of  the  dues  on  the 
articles  of  which  we  are  the  chief  carriers  to 
that  sea— cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  raw  sugar ;  but 
sdicit  separately  without  becoming  parties  to  a 
general  arrangement,  and  thereby  making  our- 
selves one  of  its  guarantees.  Negotiate  sepa- 
rately, asking  at  the  same  time  to  be  continued 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  fiivored  nation.  This 
report  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Webster  is 
a  gem  in  our  State  papers — the  statement  of  the 
case  condensed  to  its  essence,  the  recommenda- 
tion such  as  becomes  our  geographical  position 
and  our  policy ;  the  style  perspicuous,  and  even 
elegant  in  its  simplicity. 

I  borrow  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
(Mr.  Hale  the  writer)  a  condensed  and  clear 
account  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Webster's  just 
and  wise  recommendations  on  this  subject: 

'^He  recommended  that  'friendly  negotia- 
tions' be  instituted  with  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, *with  a  view  to  securing  to  the  United 
States  a  full  participation  in  any  reduction  of 
these  duties,  or  the  benefits  resulting  from  any 
new  arrangements  respecting  them,  which  may 
be  granted  to  the  commerce  of  other  states.' 

^  This  recommendation  was  doubtless  adopt- 
ed, for  the  concluding  papers  of  the  n^tiation 
appear  among  the  documents  communicated  to 
Congress.  The  Danish  government  made  a 
complete  revision  of  the  ancient  tariff,  establish- 
ing new  specific  duties  on  all  articles  of  com- 
merce, wit^  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  which 
the  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  retained. 

"The  duties  were  not  increased  in  any  in- 
stance, and  on  many  of  the  articles  they  were 
largely  reduced ;  on  some  of  them  as  laige  a 
discount  as  83  per  cent  was  made,  and  a  great 
number  were  ^uced  50  per  cent  Of  the  «v 
tides  particularly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Webster 
as  forming  the  bulk  of  the  American  commerce 
paying  these  duties,  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  was 
reduced  from  9  stivers  on  100  pounds  to  5  sti- 
vers ;  on  rice  (in  paddy)  the  duty  was  reduced 


from  15  stivers  to  6  stivers.  On  some  other 
articles  of  importance  to  American  commero 
the  duties  were  reduced  in  a  larger  proportion ; 
on  some  dyewoods  the  reduction  was  from  30 
stivers  to  o,  and  on  others  from  36  to  12,  per 
thousand  pounds ;  and  on  coffee  the  reduction 
was  from  24  to  6  stivers  per  100  pounds,  there- 
by making  it  profitable  to  ship  this  article  di- 
rectly up  the  Baltic,  instead  of  to  Hambiug^ 
and  thence  by  land  across  to  Lubec.  which  Iumi 
previously  been  done  to  avoid  the  Sound  dues. 

^  It  was  also  provided  that  no  unneoesaaiy 
formalities  shoula  be  required  from  the  vessels 
passing  through  the  Sound.  The  lowering  of 
top-saOs,  complained  of  by  Mr.  Webster,  was 
dispensed  with.  We  mention  this  drcumstanoe 
beonuse  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Tru 
bune  speaks  of  this  formality  as  still  required. 
It  was  abolished  thirteen  years  ago.  A  num- 
ber of  other  accommodations  were  also  granted 
on  the  part  of  Denmark  in  modification  of  the 
harshness  of  former  regulations.  The  time  for 
the  fVmctionaries  to  att^  at  their  ofSoes  was 
prolonged,  and  an  evident  disposition  was  mani- 
fested to  make  great  abatements  in  the  rigor  of 
enforcing  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

'^  These  concessions  were  regarded  as  eaa- 
nently  favorable,  and  as  sati^&ctory  to  the 
Unit^  States.  Mr.  Webster  cordiially  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Hand  Jackson,  then  our  Oharg6  d'Affidres  Ibr 
Denmark,  bearing  date  June  25, 1842.  and  also 
in  another  letter,  two  days  later,  to  Mr.  Steen 
Bill6,  the  Danish  Charge  d'AiSaires  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  former  letter  Mr.  Web- 
ster praised  Mr.  Jackson's  '  diligence  and  fid^i- 
ty  in  discharging  his  duties  in  regard  to  this 
subject' " 

Greatly  subordinate  as  the  United  States  are 
geographically  in  this  question,  they  are  equal- 
ly, and  in  fact,  duly  and  proportionably  so  in 
interest  Their  interest  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  imposition ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  units  are  to  hundreds,  and  hun- 
dreds to  thousands.  Tak^  a  modem,  and  an 
average  year  fbr  the  number  of  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent powers  which  passed  this  Sound  and 
paid  these  duties — ^the  year  1850 — and  the  re- 
spective proportions  stand  thus :  English,  5,448 
vessels;  Norwegian,  2,553;  Swedish,  1,982; 
Dutch,  1,900 ;  Prussian,  2,391 ;  Russian,  1,138 ; 
American,  106 — being  about  the  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  English  number,  and  about  the  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  other  powers.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  to  measure  the  American  in- 
terest The  European  powers  aggregately  pre- 
sent one  interest:  the  United  States  sole 
another:  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  prc^or- 
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ticm  of  Teasels  is  as  two  handred  to  one.  The 
whole  number  of  European  Tessels  in  a  series 
of  fire  years— 1849  to  1853— varied  torn  17,563 
to  21,586;  the  Amerioan  vessels  during  the 
eame  years  varying  from  76  to  135.  These 
figures  show  the  small  oomparative  interest  d 
the  United  States  in  the  reductimi,  or  abolition 
of  these  dues — large  enough  to  make  the  United 
States  desirous  of  reduction  or  abolition — en- 
tirely too  small  to  induce  her  to  become  the 
duunpion  of  Europe  against  Denmark:  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  our  geographical  posi- 
lion,  and  our  policy  to  avoid  European  entan- 
glement, should  be  sufficient  to  stamp  as  Quix- 
otk^  and  to  qualify  as  mad,  any  such  attempt 


CHAPTEE  LXXXVII. 

LAST  NOTIGB  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  XTNTTED 
STATES. 

For  ten  long  years  the  name  of  this  bank  had 
resounded  in  the  two  Halls  of  Congress.  For 
twenty  successive  sessions  it  had  engrossed 
the  national  legislature— lauded,  defended,  sup- 
ported— ^treated  as  a  power  in  the  State :  and 
vannted  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  finances,  the  currency,  and 
the  industry  of  the  country  could  be  heir.  Now, 
fbr  the  first  time  .in  that  long  period,  a  session 
passed  by — one  specially  called  to  make  a  bank 
^in  which  the  name  of  that  institution  was  not 
OBoe  mentioned :  never  named  by  its  fiiends  I 
seldom  by  its  foes.  Whence  this  silence  ? 
Whence  this  avoidance  of  a  name  so  long,  so 
lately>  and  so  loudly  invoked  ?  Alas  I  the  great 
bank  had  run  its  career  of  audacity,  crime,  op- 
pression, and  corruption.  It  was  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  for  its  crimes  and  its  debts — ^was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  late  insolvent  di- 
rectory—placed in  the  custody  of  assignees — 
and  passed  into  a  state  of  insolvent  liquidation. 
Goaded  by  public  reproaches,  and  left  alone  in 
a  state  of  suqtension  by  other  banks,  she  es- 
sayed the  p^ilous  effort  of  a  resimiption.  Her 
credit  was  gone.  It  was  only  for  payment  that 
any  one  approached  her  doors.  In  twenty  days 
she  was  eviscerated  of  six  millions  of  solid  dol- 
hn,  accumulated  by  extraordinary  means,  to 


enable  her  to  bid  for  a  re-charter  at  the  extra 
session.  This  was  the  last  hope,  and  which 
had  been  resolved  upon  firom  the  moment  of 
General  Harriscm's  election.  She  was  empty* 
The  seventy-six  millions  of  assets,  sworn  to  the 
month  before,  were  either  undiscoverable,  or 
unavailable.  The  shortest  month  in  the  year 
had  been  too  long  for  her  brief  resources. 
Early  in  the  month  of  February,  her  directory 
issued  a  new  decree  of  suspension — ^the  third 
one  in  four  years ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  under- 
take to  pass  off  this  stoppage  for  a  suspension. 
It  was  fdt  by  all  to  be  an  insolvency^  though 
bolstered  by  the  usual  protestations  of  entire 
ability,  and  firm  determination  to  resume  briefly. 
An  avalanche  of  suits  fell  up<ni  the  helpless  in- 
stitution, with  judgments  carrying  twelve  per 
cent,  damages,  and  executions  to  be  levied  on 
whatever  could  be  found.  Alarmed  at  last,  the 
stoddiolders  assembled  in  general  meeting,  and 
verified  the  condition  of  their  property.  It  was 
a  wreck !  nothing  but  fragments  to  be  found, 
and  officers  of  the  bank  feeding  on  these  crumbs 
though  already  gorged  with  the  spoils  of  the 
monster. 

A  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  stockholders :  it 
was  such  an  exhibition  of  waste  and  destruction, 
and  of  downright  plundering^  and  criminal  mis- 
conduct, as  was  never  seen  before  in  the  annals 
of  banking.  Fifty-six  milhons  and  three  quar- 
ters of  aq)ital  out  of  sixty-two  millions  and  one 
quarter  (including  its  own  of  thirty-five)  were 
sunk  in  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  alone :  for 
the  great  monster,  in  going  down,  had  carried 
many  others  along  with  her ;  and,  like  the  strong 
man  in  Scripture,  slew  more  in  her  death  than 
in  her  life.  Vast  was  her  field  of  destruction — 
extending  all  over  the  United  States — and  reach- 
ing to  Europe,  where  four  millions  sterling  of 
her  stock  was  held,  and  large  loans  had  been 
contracted.  Universally  on  classes  the  ruin 
fell — ^foreigners  as  well  as  citizens — ^peers  and 
peeresses,  as  well  as  the  ploughman  and  the 
wash-woman — ^merdiants,  tradesmen,  lawyers, 
divines :  widows  and  orphans,  wards  and  guar- 
dians :  confiding  friends  who  came  to  the  res- 
cue :  deceived  stoddM^ders  who  held  on  to  their 
stodc,  or  purchased  more:  the  credulous  masses 
who  believed  in  the  safety  of  their  deposits,  and 
in  the  security  of  the  notes  they  held— all — all 
saw  themselves  the  victims  of  mdiscriniinate 
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ruin.  An  hundred  millionB  of  dollars  was  the 
lowest  at  which  the  destruction  was  estimated  j 
and  how  such  ruin  could  he  worked,  and  such 
hl|nd  confidence  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  is 
the  instructive  lesson  for  history :  and  that  les- 
son the  report  of  the  stoddM>lder8'  committee 
enables  history  to  give. 

From  this  authentic  report  it  appears  that 
from  the  year  1830  to  1836— the  period  of  its 
struggles  for  a  re-charter — ^the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  bank  were  about  doubled — its  ex- 
penses trebled.  Near  thirty  millions  of  these 
loans  were  not  of  a  mercantile  diaracter — ^neither 
made  to  persons  in  trade  or  business,  nor  goy- 
emed  by  the  rules  oi  safe  endorsement  and 
punctual  payment  whidi  the  by-laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  very  safely  of  the  bank,  re- 
qtured ;  nor  even  made  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, as  the  charter  required ;  but  illegally  and 
clandestinely,  by  the  exchange  committee— a 
small  derivation  of  three  from  the  body  of  the 
committee,  of  which  the  President  of  the  bank 
was  ex  officio  a  member,  and  the  others  as  good 
as  nominated  by  Imn.  It  follows  then  that 
these,  near  thirty  millions  of  loans,  were  vir- 
tually made  by  Mr.  Biddle  himself;  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  charter,  the  by-laws  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking.  To  whom  were  they  made  ? 
To  members  of  Congress,  to  editors  of  news- 
papers, to  brawling  politicians,  to  brokers  and 
Jobbers,  to  fevorites  and  connections :  and  all 
with  a  view  to  purchase  a  re-charter,  or  to  en- 
rich connections,  and  exalt  himself— having  the 
puerile  vanity  to  delight  in  being  called  the 
*^  Emperor  Nicholas."  Of  course  these  loans 
were,  in  many  instances,  not  expected  to  be 
returned— in  few  so  secured  as  to  compel  re- 
turn :  and,  consequently,  near  all  a  dead  loss  to 
the  stockholders,  whose  money  was  thus  dis- 
posed o£ 

The  manner  in  which  these  loans  were  made 
to  members  of  Oongress,  was  told  to  me  by  one 
of  these  members  who  had  gone  through  this 
process  of  bank  accommodation  $  and  who,  vot- 
ing against  the  bank,  after  getting  the  loan,  felt 
himself  free  from  shame  in  telling  what  had 
been  done.  He  needed  $4^000,  and  could  not 
get  it  at  home:  he  went  to  Philadelphia— to 
the  bank — ^inquired  for  Mr.  Biddle— was  shown 
into  an  ante-room,  sui^rad  with  newspi^iers 
and  periodkals;  and  a^ed  to  sit,  and  amuse 


himself— the  president  bdng  engaged  for  the 
moment.  Presently  a  mde  door  opened.  He 
was  ushered  into  the  presence— graciously  re- 
ceived— stated  his  business — was  smilingly  an- 
swered that  he  could  have  it,  and  more  if  he 
wished  it:  that  he  could  leave  his  note  with 
the  exchange  committee,  and  dieck  at  once  for 
the  proceeds :  and  if  inconvenient  to  give  an 
mdorser  before  he  went  home,  he  could  do  it 
afterwards:  and,  whoever  he  said  was  good, 
would  be  accepted.  And  in  telling  me  thn,  the 
member  said  he  could  read  ^bribeiy"  in  his 


The  loans  to  brokers  to  extort  usury  upon — 
to  jobbers,  to  put  up  and  down  the  price  of 
stocks — ^to  favorites,  connections,  and  bank  offi- 
cers, were  enormous  in  amount,  indefinite  in  time^ 
on  loose  security,  or  none :  and  when  paid,  if  at 
all,  chiefly  in  stocks  at  above  their  value.  The 
report  of  the  committee  thus  states  this  abase : 

"  These  loans  were  generally  in  large  amounts. 
In  the  list  of  debtors  on  'bills  receivable '  of 
the  first  of  Ja&uary  1837,  twenty-one  individu- 
als, firms  and  companies,  stand  charged,  eadi 
with  an  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  upwards.  One  firm  of  this  dty  re- 
ceived accommodations  of  this  kind  between 
Aueust  1835,  and  November  1837,  to  the  extent 
of  4,213,878  dollars  30  cents— more  than  half 
of  which  was  obtained  in  1837.  The  officers  of 
the  bank  themselves  received  in  tiiis  way,  loans 
to  a  large  amount  In  March  1836,  when  the 
bank  went  into  operation,  under  its  new  diar- 
ter,  Mr.  Samuel  Jaudon,  then  elected  its  prinoi- 
pd  cashier,  was  indebted  to  i^  100,500  dollars. 
When  he  resigned  the  situation  of  cashier,  and 
was  appointed  foreign  agent,  he  was  in  debt 
408,389  dollars  25  cents ;  and  on  the  first  of 
March  1841,  he  still  stood  charged  with  an  in- 
debtedness of  117,500  dollars.  Mr.  John  An- 
drews, first  assistant  cashier,  was  indebted  to 
the  bank  m  March  1836, 104,000  dollars.  Bj 
subsequent  loans  and  advances  made  during  the 
next  three  years,  he  received  in  all,  the  sum  of 
426,930  dollars  67  cents.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowper- 
thwaite,  then  second  assistant  cashier,  was  in 
debt  to  the  bank  in  March  1836, 1 15,000  dollars  ; 
when  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  September, 
1837,  326,382  dollars  50  cents :  when  he  le- 
signed,  ana  was  elected  a  director  by  the  board, 
in  June  1840.  72,860  dollars,  and  he  stands 
charged  Marcn  3, 1841,  on  the  books  with  the 
sum  of  55,081  dollars  95  cents.  It  appears  on 
the  books  of  the  bank,  that  these  three  gentle- 
men were  engaged  in  making  investments  on 
their  joint  accounts,  in  the  stock  and  loan  of 
the  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  company, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  raQ- 
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roAd  company,  Dsaphin  tod  Lyooming  coal  lands, 
and  Grand  Gnlf  nilroad  and  banking  com- 
pany." 

These  enonnons  loans  were  chiefly  in  the  year 
1837,  at  the  lime  when  the  bank  stopped  pay- 
ment on  account  of  ihe  "specie  circular,"  the 
"  removal  of  th^  deposits,"  and  other  alleged 
misdoings  of  the  democratic  administrations: 
and  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  way  that  the 
institution  went  on  during  that  period  of  ficti- 
tious distress,  and  real  oppression — ^millions  to 
bndcers  and  fitymtes,  not  a  dollar  to  the  man 
of  business. 

Two  agencies  were  established  in  London — 
one  for  the  bank,  under  Mr.  Jaudon,  to  borrow 
money;  the  other  for  a  private  firm,  of  which 
Mr.  Biddle  was  partner,  and  his  young  son  the 
London  head— its  business  being  to  sell  cotton, 
bought  with  the  dead  notes  of  the  old  bank. 
Of  the  expenses  and  doings  of  these  agencies,  all 
bottomed  upon  the  money  of  the  stockholders 
(so  &r  as  it  was  left),  the  committee  gave  this 
account: 

'^  When  Mr.  Jaudon  was  elected  to  the  place 
of  foreign  ttent,  he  was  the  principal  cashier,  at 
a  salary  of  7,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  bank 
paid  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  his  fiimiture,  5,074 
dollara,  and  the  passage  of  himself  and  &mily 
to  London,  a  fbrtner  sum  of  1,015  dollars.  Hfe 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  to  ne^tiate  an  uncovered 
credit  in  England,  to  provide  for  the  then  exist- 
ing debt  m  Europe,  to  receive  its  funds,  to  pay 
its  bills  and  dividends,  to  effect  sales  of  stocks, 
Mid  generally  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
bank  and '  the  country  at  large.'  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was  to  receive  the  commission  thereto- 
fore diarged  and  allowed  to  Baring  Brothers  & 
Company,  equal  to  about  28,000  dollars  per  an- 
num. In  addition  to  which^  the  expenses  of  the 
agency  were  allowed  him^  mcluding  a  salary  of 
LOGO  pounds  sterling  to  his  brother  J^.  Charles 
tf.  Jaudon,  as  his  principal  clerk.  From  the  in- 
crease of  money  operations,  arising  from  fiunli- 
ties  aflbrded  by  the  ageiu^  the  amount  upon 
idiidi  commissions  were  charged  was  greatly 
aogmented,  so  that  the  sums  paid  him  for  his 
country  services  up  to  January,  1841,  amounted 
at  nine  per  cent  exchange  to  178,044  dollars  47 
cents,  and  the  expenses  of  the  agency  to  35,166 
dollars  99  cents.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  he 
was  allowed  by  the  exdiange  committee,  an 
extra  commission  oi  one  per  cent,  upon  a  loan 
cAbcted  in  October,  1839.  of  800,000  pounds,  say 
1^,755  56;  and  upon  nis  claim  for  a  similur 
commisBion,  upon  subsequent  loans  in  France 
and  Holland,  to  the  amount  of  $8,337,141  90, 
the  board  of  directors,  under  the  sancticm  of  a 


legal  opinion,  from  counsel  of  hi^  standing,  and 
tl^  views  of  the  former  president,  by  whom  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Jaudon  was  made,  that  the 
case  oi  extraOTdinary  loans  was  not  anticipated, 
nor  meant  to  be  included  in  the  original  arran|e* 
ment,  allowed  the  forther  charge  of  $83^970  37. 
These  several  sums  amount  to  ^35,937  39,  as 
before  stated." 

A  pretty  expensive  agency,  although  the  agent 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  business 
of  the  bank,  protecting  its  interests,  and  those 
of  ^ the  country  at  large"— an  addition  to  his 
mission,  this  protection  of  the  country  at  large^ 
^duch  illustrates  the  insolent  pretensions  of  this 
imperious  corporation.  Protect  the  country  at 
large !  while  plundering  its  own  stockholders  of 
their  last  dollar.  And  that  furniture  of  this 
bank  derk !  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  which  was 
$5,074 !  and  which  loss  the  stockholders  made 
up :  while  but  few  of  them  had  that  much  in 
theb  houses.  The  whole  amount  of  .loans  efiect- 
ed  by  this  agency  was  twenty-three  millions  oi 
dollars ;  of  whidi  a  considerable  part  was  raised 
upon  fictitious  bills,  drawn  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out funds  to  meet  them,  and  to  raise  money  to 
make  runs  upon  the  New  York  banks,  compd 
them  to  close  again :  and  so  cover  her  own  in- 
solvency in  another  general  suspension :  for  all 
these  operations  took  place  after  the  suspension 
of  1837.  The  committee  thus  report  upon  these 
loans,  and  the  gambling  in  stock  speculations  at 
home: 

"  Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  March,  1835,  though  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  much  may  be  fidrly  attributed  to 
the  unhappy  situation  of  the  business  and  ex- 
changes 01  the  country,  concurring  with  the  un- 
fortunate policy  pursued  by  the  administration 
of  the  bank.  Thus  the  institution  has  gone  on 
to  increase  its  indebtedness  abroad,  until  it  has 
now  more  money  borrowed  in  Europe  than  it 
has  on  loan  on  its  list  of  active  debt  in  America. 
To  this  has  been  superadded,  extensive  dealing 
in  stocks,  and  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
loaning  upon  stock  securities,  though  it  was  evi- 
dently proper  upon  the  recharter,  that  sudi  a 
policy  should  be  at  once  and  entirely  abandoned. 
Such  indeed  was  its  avowed  purpose,  yet  one 
year  afterwards,  in  March,  1837,  its  loans  on 
stocks  and  other  than  personal  security  had  in- 
creased $7,821,541,  while  the  bills  discounted 
on  personal  security,  and  domestic  exdiange^ 
had  suffered  a  diminution  of  $9,516,463  78.  It 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient,  to  obtain  money 
on  loan,  to  pledge  the  stock  of  an  *  hicorporatea 
company,'  however  remote  its  operation  or  un- 
certain its  prospects.    Many  lai^  loans  origi- 
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nally  nude  on  a  pledge  of  stocks,  were  paid  for 
in  the  same  kind  of  property,  and  that  too  at  par, 
when  in  many  instances  they  had  become  depre- 
dated in  value.  It  is  yery  evident  to  the  commit- 
tee, that  several  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  were 
themselves  engaged  in  large  operations  in  stocks 
and  speculations,  of  a  similar  character,  with 
funds  obtained  or  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
loans  were  made  to  the  companies  in  which  they 
were  interested,  and  to  others  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  operations^  in  amounts  greatly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  means  of  the  parties,  or  to 
theur  proper  and  Intimate  wants  and  dealings. 
The  effect  of  this  system,  was  to  monopolize 
the  active  means  of  the  institution,  and  disable 
it  from  aiding  and  accommodating  men  engaged 
in  business  really  productive  and  useful  to  the 
community;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
a  laree  part  of  the  sums  thus  loanM  were  ulti- 
mately lost,  or  the  bank  compelled,  on  disad- 
vantageous terms  as  to  price,  to  take  in  pay- 
ment stocks,  back  lands  and  other  fragments  of 
the  estates  of  great  speculators." 

The  cotton  agei&cy  seemed  to  be  an  amlndex- 
trous  concern — both  individual  and  corporation 
— its  American  office  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — the  purchases  made  upon  ten  millions 
of  its  defrmct  notes — the  profits  going  to  the 
private  firm — the  losses  to  the  bank.  The  com- 
mittee give  this  history : 

^  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  has  been  directed  to  cer- 
tain accounts,  which  appear  on  the  books  as  'ad- 
vances on  merchandise,^  but  which  were,  in&ct, 
payments  for  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  produce, 
purchased  by  the  direction  of  the  then  President, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  shipped  to  Europe  on 
account  of  himself  and  others.  These  accounts 
were  kept  by  a  clerk  in  the  foreign  exchange 
department  this  department  being  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Cowperthwute,  until  September 
22, 1837,  when  he  was  elected  cashier,  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap,  until  March  20,  1840. 
when  he  was  chosen  president  The  original 
documents,  necessary  to  enable  the  comnuttee 
to  arrive  at  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  these 
transactions,  .were  not  accessible,  having  been 
retained,  as  was  supposed,  by  tne  parties  in- 
terested, as  private  papers.  A  succinct  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
stockholders  a  general  idea  of  its  character,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
boud  of  directors,  appointed  on  the  2lBt  of 
July,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  at^usting  and 
settlmff  these  accounts,  and  who  reported  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1840,  which  report  with  the 
accompanying  accounts,  is  spread  at  laige  upon 
the  minutes.  The  first  transactions  were  in 
July,  1837,  and  i^pear  as  advances,  to  A.  Q. 
Jaudon,  to  purchase  cotton  for  shipment  to 
Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  the  pro- 


ceeds to  be  remitted  to  their  house  in  London, 
then  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  bank.  The 
amount  of  these  shipments  was  2,182,998  dol- 
lars 28  cents.  The  proceeds  were  passed  to  the 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  account  appears  to  be 
bakmoed.  The  results,  as  to  the  profit  and  loss, 
do  not  appear,  and  the  committee  had  no  means 
of  ascertaming  them,  nor  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties interested.  In  the  autumn  of  1837,  when 
the  second  of  these  transactions  commenced,  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Jaudon  had 
been  appointed  the  agent  of  the  bank  to  reside 
in  London.  About  the  same  time,  a  co-partner- 
ship was  formed  between  Mr.  May  Humphreys, 
then  a  director  of  the  bank,  and  a  scm  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle.  under  the  firm  of  Biddle  & 
Humphreys.  Tnis  house  was  established  at 
Liverpool,  and  thenceforward  acted  as  agents  for 
the  sale  of  the  produce  shipped  to  tiuit  place, 
which  comprised  a  larg^  proportion  oi  the  whote 
amount  In  explanation  of  these  prooeedinss, 
the  committee  annex  to  their  report  a  a^y  of  a 
letter  dated  Philadelphia,  December  28, 1840,  to 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank,  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Cabot,  one  of  the  firm  of  Bevan  & 
Hun^threys,  and  who  became  a  director  at  the 
election  in  January,  1838.  This  letter  was  read 
to  the  board,  December  29, 1840,  but  was  not 
inserted  on  the  minutes. 

"  This  arrangement  continued  during  the  yemn 
1837, 1838  and  1839,  the  transactions  of  whidi 
amounted  to  8,969,450  dollars  95  cents.  The 
shipments  were  maae  principally  to  Biddle  and 
Humphreys,  were  paid  for  by  drafts  on  Bevan 
and  Humphre3rs — ^tiie  fhnds  advanced  hy  the 
bank,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Jaudon,  agent  of  the  bank  in  London.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  paid  to  Messrs.  Bevan  and 
Humphreys  by  the  bank  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1839.  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ana  the 
account  was  thus  balanced.  The  committee 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  this  sum  ccmsti- 
tuted  a  part  or  perhi^  the  whole  of  the  profits 
derived  from  the  second  series  of  shipments. 
How,  and  among  whom,  it  was  distributed, 
they  have  not  been  mformed,  but  from  the 
terms  of  the  final  settlement,  to  be  adverted  to 
presently,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  make 
his  own  inferences.  The  third  and  last  ao- 
count,  amounting  to  3,241.042  dollars  83  oents^ 
appears  on  the  books,  as  *  bills  on  London,  ad- 
vances S.  y.  S.  W.'  These  letters  stand  for 
the  name  of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  of  New  York. — 
Messrs.  Humphreys  andBid^ue,  to  whom  these 
consignments  were  made,  continued  their  ac- 
counts in  the  name  of  Bevan  and  Humphreys^ 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  that  firm,  as  i 
pears  by  Mr.  Cabot's  letter  of  December 
1840.  The  result  of  these  last  shipmentiL  n 
a  loss  of  962,524  dollars  13  cents.  Of  this 
amount  the  sum  of  553,908  dollars  57  oe&ts  waa 
for  excess  of  payments  by  Messrs.  Humphrm 
and  Biddle  to  the  London  agenoy,  beyond  toe 
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proceeds  of  sale,  wHh  interest  thereon.  The 
parties  interesteo,  claimed  and  were  allowed  a 
deduction  for  loss  on  526,000  dollars  of  southern 
fimds,  used  in  the  purchase  of  cotton,  when  at 
a  discount,  the  sum  of  310,071  dollars  30  cents ; 
and  also  this  sum,  heing  banker's  commission 
to  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Biddle  on  advances 
to  Samuel  Jaudon,  agent,  21,061  dollars  86  cents, 
making  331,133  dollars  16  cents,  and  leaving  to 
be  settled  by  the  parties  the  sum  of  631,390 
dollars  97  cents." 

Thus,  the  profit  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  the  first  shipments  of  cotton  went  to 
this  private  firm,  though  not  shown  on  the 
books  to  whom ;  and  the  loss  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-four  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  on  the 
last  shipments  went  to  the  bank;  but  this 
being  objected  to  by  some  of  the  directors,  it 
was  settled  by  Mr.  Biddle  and  the  rest — ^the 
bank  taking  fix)m  them  stocks,  chiefly  of  Texas, 
at  par — the  sales  of  the  same  being  slow  at  a 
tithe  of  their  face.  The  bank  had  also  a  way 
of  guaranteeing  the  individual  contracts  of  Mr. 
Biddle  for  millions ;  of  which  the  report  gives 
this  account : 

*^17pon  the  eighteenth  day  of  August  1838, 
the  bank  guaranteed  a  contract  miuie  oy  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle  in  his  individual  capacity,  for 
the  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Ixmds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  amoimting  in  the  whole  to 
5.000,000  dollars.  The  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dnnlap,  then  second  assistant  cashier,  was  affix- 
ed to  die  guarantee,  in  behalf  of  the  oank,  upon 
the  verbal  authority  of  the  president.  Upon  the 
29th  of  January,  1839,  the  bank  guaranteed  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  punctual  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Morris  canal  and  bank- 
ing company,  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  that 
sta^  to  the  extent  of  8,145,687  dollars  50  cents, 
for  2,700,000  taken  at  pa^  and  including  interest 
an  the  instalments  p^ble  every  three  months 
up  to  January,  1843.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1839, 
the  bank  guaranteed  a  contract  entered  into  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunlap  in  his  individual  capacity 
fiv  the  purchase  of  one  million  of  dollars  of  the 
'  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  stock.'  In  r^;ard 
to  these  transactions,  the  committee  can  find  no 
authority  on  the  minutes  of  the  board,  and  have 
been  i^rred  to  none,  by  the  president,  upon 
whom  they  called  f<»r  information." 

Unintelligible  accounts  of  large  amounts  ap- 
peared in  the  profit  and  loss  side  of  the  bank 
ledger;  which,  not  explaining  themselves,  the 
parties  named  as  receiving  the  money,  were 
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called  upon  for  explanations — ^which  they  re- 
fused to  give.    Thus : 

^In  this  last  account  there  is  a  charge  under 
date  of  June  30, 1840,  of  $400,000  to  '  parent 
bank  notes  accoimt,'  which  has  not  been  ex- 
plained to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 
It  must  be  idso  mentioned,  that  among  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  bank,  there  is  entered,  at 
various  dates,  commencing  May  5, 1836,  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  618,640  dollai*s  15  cents, 
as  paid  on  the  *  receipts  of  Mr.  N.  Biddle,' 
of  *  Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  J.  Cowperthwaite,'  and 
^cashier's  vouchers.'  As  the  committee  wore 
unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  upon 
the  subject  of  these  expenses  firom  the  books  or 
officers  of  the  bank,  application  was  made  by 
letter  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  Mr.  J.  Cov^^h- 
waite,  from  whom  no  reply  has  been  received.'* 

These  enormous  transactions  generally  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  directory,  usually 
upon  the  initials  of  a  member  of  the  exchange 
committee ;  and  frequently  upon  a  deposit  of 
stock  in  the  cash  drawer.  Besides'  direct  loans 
to  members  of  Congress,  and  immense  fees, 
there  was  a  process  of  entertainment  for  them 
at  immense  expense — nightly  dinners  at  hotels 
—covers  for  fifty:  and  the  most  costly  wmes 
and  viands:  and  this  all  the  time.  Besides 
direct  applications  of  money  in  elections,  the 
bank  became  a  fountain  of  supply  in  raising  an 
election  fund  where  needed,  taking  the  loss  on 
itsell  Thus,  in  1833,  in  the  presidential  election 
in  Kentucky,  some  politicians  went  into  the 
branch  bank  at  Lexington,  assessed  the  party 
in  each  county  for  the  amount  wanted  in  that 
county— drew  drafts  for  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sessment on  some  ardent  Mends  in  the  county, 
received  the  cash  for  the  drafts  firom  the  bank, . 
and  applied  it  to  the  election — themselves  not 
liable  if  the  assessment  was  not  paid,  but  the 
same  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
bank.  Jn  such  operations  as  all  these,  and 
these  are  not  all,  it  was  easy  for  the  bank  to 
be  swallowed  up:  and  swallowed  up  it  was 
totally. 

The  losses  to  the  stockholders  were  deplor- 
able, and  in  many  instances  attended  with  dr- 
cumstanoes  which  aggravated  the  loss.  Many 
were  widows  and  children,  their  all  invested 
where  it  was  believed  to  be  safe ;  and  an  as- 
certained income  relied  on  as  certain,  with  event- 
ual return  of  the  capital.  Many  were  unfortu- 
nately deceived  into  the  purchase  or  retention 
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of  stock,  hj  the  delusive  bank  reports.  The 
makers  of  these  reports  themselyes  held  no 
quantity  of  the  stock — only  the  few  shares 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  direction. 
Foreign  holders  were  numerous,  attracted  by 
the,  heretofore,  high  credit  of  American  securi- 
ties, and  by  the  implications  of  the  name — ^Bank 
of  the  United  States ;  implying  a  national  owner- 
ship, which  guaranteed  national  care  in  its  man- 
agement, and  national  liability  on  its  winding 
up.  Holland,  England,  France  suffered,  but  the 
English  most  of  all  the  fi>reigners.  The  Lon- 
don Banker's  Circular  thus  described  their  loss: 

"The  proportion  of  its  capital  held  by  British 
subjects  is  nearly  lour  millions  sterling;  it  may 
be  described  as  an  entire  loss.  And  the  loss 
we  venture,  upon  some  consideration,  to  say  is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands, 
from  failure  of  banks  in  this  countnr,  since  Mr. 
Patterson  established  the  banks  of  England  and 
Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  small  population  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  hold  £200.000  of  the  stock  of  this  U. 
States  Bank.  Gall  it  an  entire  loss,  and  it  is 
equal  to  a  levy  of  three  or  four  pounds  on  every 
man^  woman,  and  child  in  the  wnole  conmiunity 
of  tnose  islaiids — a  sum  greater  than  was  ever 
raised  by  taxation  in  a  single  year  on  any 
people  in  the  whole  world.  Are  these  im- 
portant &cts  ?  if  facts  they  be.  Then  let  states- 
men meditate  upon  them,  for  by  their  errors  and 
reckless  confidence  in  delusive  theories  they 
have  been  produced." 

The  credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  price  of  stock 
was  kept  up  by  delusive  statements  of  profits, 
and  fictitious  exhibition  of  assets  and  false  de- 
clarations of  surpluses.  Thus,  declaring  a  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum,  January  1st, 
1839,  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  mil- 
lk>ns ;  on  the  first  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
another  half-yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum, 
with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  millions ;  on 
the  15th  of  January,  the  same  year,  announ- 
cing a  surplus  of  three  millions ;  and  six  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  first  of  January,  announcing 
a  surplus  of  five  millions;  while  the  assets 
of  the  bank  were  carried  up  to  seventy-six 
■lillions.  In  this  way  credit  was  kept  up.  The 
creating  of  suspensions — ^that  of  1837,  and  sub- 
■equent — cost  immense  sums,  and  involved  the 
most  enormous  villainy;  and  the  last  of  these 
attempts — ^the  run  upon  the  New  York  banks 
to  stop  them  again  before  she  herself  stopped 
for  the  last  time — was  gigantically  criminal,  and 


ruinous  to  itself.  Mr.  Joseph  Oowpertfawmite 
(perfectly  familiar  with  the  operation)  desmbes 
it  to  the  life,  and  with  the  indifference  of  a 
common  business  transaction.  Pronising  that 
a  second  suspension  was  coming  on,  it  was 
deemed  best  (as  in  the  first  one  of  1837)  to 
make  it  begin  in  New  York ;  and  the  operation 
for  that  purpose  is  thus  narrated : 

"  After  the  feverish  excitement  consequent  on 
this  too  speedy  efibrt  to  return  to  cash  payments 
had  in  a  good  d^ee  subsided,  another  crisis  was 
anticipated,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  banks 
generally  would  be  obliged  again  to  suspend. 
This  was,  unhappily,  too  soon  to  be  realized,  in 
the  storm  was  then  ready  to  burst,  Irat,  instead 
of  meeting  its  full  force  at  once,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  miuce  it  fall  first  upon  the  banks  of  New 
York.  To  efiect  this  purpose,  large  means  w&re 
necessary,  and  to  procure  these,  resort  was  lukd 
to  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange.  The  state  o€ 
the  accounts  of  the  bank  with  its  agents  abroad 
did  not  warrant  any  large  drafts  upon  them,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Messrs.  Hottinguer  in  Paris. 
This  cufficulty,  however,  it  wna  thought  m^g^ 
be  avoided  by  shipping  the  coin  to  be  drawn 
from  the  New  York  bamu  immediately  to  meet 
the  bills.  Accordingly,  large  masses  of  exchange^ 
particularly  bills  on  Paris,  which  were  then  in 
great  demand^  were  s^it  to  New  York  to  be 
sold  without  limit  Indeed,  the  bills  were  signed 
in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York ;  and  al- 
though a  large  book  was  thus  forwarded,  it  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
agent  of  the  Paris  house  in  New  York  for  a  fbcr- 
ther  sapplji  who  drew  a  considerable  amoont 
besides.  The  proceeds  of  these  immense  sales 
of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  against 
the  New  York  banks,  which,  after  all,  signally 
fiuled  in  producing  the  contemplated  effect.  Tlie 
bills  not  being  provided  for,  nor  even  regularly 
advised,  as  had  uniformly  been  the  custom  of 
the  bank,  were  dishonored ;  and  althot^  the 
agent  in  London  did  every  thine  which  skill  and 
iudgment  could  accomplish,  the  credit  of  the 
bank  was  gone,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present 
its  effects  upon  the  institution  have  been  more 
and  more  disastrous." 

^  Deemed  best  to  make  the  storm  fall  first  upon 
the  banks  of  New  York ; "  and  for  that  purpose  to 
draw  bills  without  limit,  without  fimds  to  meet 
them,  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  giving  notice — relying  upon  sending 
the  gold  which  they  drew  out  of  the  New  York 
banks  to  Paris,  to  meet  the  same  bills  (all  the 
while  laying  that  exportation  of  gold  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  specie  circular),  and  fiulkig 
to  get  the  money  there  as  fast  as  these  ''raoe- 
horse  "  bills  went— they  returned  dishonored — 
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)  rolling  back  b  j  milUons,  protested  in  Paris, 
to  be  again  protested  in  Philadelphia.  Then  the 
babble  burst.  The  credit  which  sustained  the 
mcmster  was  gone.  Ruin  fell  upon  itself  and 
upon  all  who  put  their  trust  in  it ;  and  certainly 
this  last  act,  for  the  criminality  of  its  intent  and 
the  audacity  of  its  means,  was  worthy  to  cap 
and  crown  the  career  of  such  an  institution. 

It  was  the  laigest  ruin,  and  the  most  crimhud 
that  has  been  seen  since  the  South  Sea  and 
BUssissippi  schemes ;  yet  no  one  was  punished, 
or  made  to  refund.  Bills  of  indictment  were 
found  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia against  Nicholas  Biddle,  Samuel  jTaudon, 
and  John  Andrews,  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  stockholders  in  the  bank  5  and  they  weie 
arrested,  and  held  to  bail  for  triaL  But  they 
surrendered  themselves  into  custody,  procured 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  for  their  release ;  and 
were  dischaiged  in  vacation  by  Judges  before 
whom  they  were  brought  It  has  been  found 
difScult  in  the  United  States  to  punish  great 
oflEenders — much  more  so  than  in  England  or 
France.  In  the  cases  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Mississippi  frauds,  the  principal  actors,  though 
men  of  high  position,  were  criminally  punished, 
and  made  to  pay  damages.  While  these  delin- 
quencies were  going  on  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  an  eminent  banker  of  London — 
Mr.  Fauntlerqy — ^was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  like  a 
common  felon— for  his  bank  misdeeds:  and 
while  some  {Sundered  stockholders  are  now 
(autumn  of  1855)  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
searching  in  vain  for  a  shilling  of  their  stock, 
three  of  the  greatest  bankers  in  London  are  re- 
oeiTing  sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen 
years  for  oflfenoes,  neither  in  money  nor  morals, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  ruin  and  crime  per^ 
petrated  by  our  American  bank — ^bearing  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  The  case  presents 
too  strong  a  contrast,  and  teaches  too  great  a 
lesson  to  criminal  justice  to  be  omitted ;  and 
here  it  is: 

^  The  firm  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
twi>  centuries.  The  two  elder  partners  of  the 
ftrm  had  been  distinguished  for  munificent  diari- 
zes, for  an  advocacy  of  great  moral  reforms, 
and  an  active  participation  in  the  n^ligious  or 
philanthropic  measures  of  the  day.  They  had 
always  been  liberal  givers,  had  presided  at 
Exeter  Hall  meetings,  ouilt  chapels,  and  gener- 
ally acted  the  part  of  liberal  and  useful  mem- 
ben  of  society ;  and  one  of  them,  Sir  John  Dean 


Paul,  was  a  btfonet  by  descent,  and  allied  to 
some  of  the  highest  nobility  of  England.  He 
was  first  cousin  to  the  present  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  the  honorable  Augustus  and  Adolphus 
Liddell,  the  rector  of  St  Paul's^  Knightobridge, 
the  Countess  of  Hardwicke,  Viscountess  Bar- 
rington.  Lady  Bloomfield ;  and,  above  all,  the 
honorable  Mrs.  Yillierd,  sister-in-law  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  These  oonnectionB.  however,  in 
a  country  where  rank  and  social  position  have 
peculiar  influence,  did  not  save  them  fVom  a 
criminal  trial  and  utter  disgrace.  One  of  their 
customers,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  duty  to  society,  having  personally  inquired 
into  the  affiurs  of  the  firm,  proceeded  to  lay  a 
criminal  information  against  Messrs.  Strahan, 
Paul,  and  Bates,  which  led  to  their  indictment 
and  subsequent  trial  before  the  criminal  court 
This  gentleman  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  GrifSth^  Pre- 
bendary of  Rochester,  a  wealthy  ecclesiastic  and 
a  personal  friend  of  all  the  partners  of  the  firm, 
with  which  he  had  been  a  laive  depositor  for 
many  years.  On  the  twenty-lfUi  of  October 
the  trial  came  on  before  Mr.  Baron  Alderson, 
assisted  by  Baron  Martin  and  Justice  Willes. 
The  defendants  appeared  in  court  attended  by 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Mr.  BaUantyne,  Ser- 
geant Byles,  and  other  almost  equally  eminent 
counsel.  The  Attorney-general  appeared  for  the 
prosecution,  and  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
trial,  disclosed  the  following  &cts :  Dr.  Griffith, 
the  prosecutor  in  the  prooeedings,  and  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  fiedlure  of  the  defendants,  had 
money  and  securities  on  deposit  with  them  to 
the  amount  of  £22,000,  about  five  years  ago  em- 
powered them  to  purchase  for  him  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  Danish  five  per  cent  bonds  to 
the  value  of  X5,000.  The  defendants  purchased 
the  bonds,  upon  which  they  regularly  received 
the  dividends,  and  credited  Dr.  Qriffith  with 
the  same  on  their  books.  This  continued  until 
March,  1854,  when  Sir  John  D.  Paul,  to  relieve 
the  embarrassments  under  which  the  firm  were 
laboring,  sold  these  securities,  together  with 
others  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  and 
appropriated  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  over 
£12,000,  to  the  use  of  tiie  firm.  This,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  no  offence  at  common  law,  and 
the  indictment  was  prefimred  upon  a  statutory 
provision  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  of  George  lY ., 
cap.  29.  The  rigid  severity  of  the  penal  law  in 
England  on  this  sul^ect  will  be  better  i^pre- 
dated  when  we  add,  that  the  bonds  were  re- ' 
placed  by  others  of  equal  value,  in  the  June  f<^- 
fowing  their  misappropriation,  just  one  year 
previous  to  the  feilure  of  the  firm ;  and  that  the 
mdictment  only  charged  the  defendants  with 
misapproinriating  them  in  this  sin^e  instance, 
although  it  was  shown  that  thc)  second  set  of 
bonds  were  again  sold  for  the  use  of  the  firm  in 
April,  1855 :  Dr.  Griffith  having,  in  the  inter- 
vaL  regolarfy  received  his  divi£nds;  so  that 
although  the  firm  might  be  perfectly  solvent  at 
this  moment,  the  feet  that  they  had  sold  the 
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bonds  in  March.  1851,  eyen  if  they  had  replaced 
them  in  June,  1854,  and  had  credited  Dr.  GrifBth 
with  the  dividends  on  them  between  those  dates, 
would  still  render  them  liable  to  an  indictment. 
The  case,  therefore,  overlooking  the*  final  mis- 
appropriationof  the  bonds,  and  the  failure  of  the 
mm  in  1855,  was  narrowed  down  to  the  single 
issue — whether  they  had  been  sold  in  1^4 
without  the  consent  of  Dr.  Griffith." 

For  misappropriating  sixty  thousand  dollars 
of  one  of  their  customers — ^using  it  ^thout  his 
consent — ^these  three  great  London  bankers  were 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation :  for 
misappropriating  thirty-five  millions,  and  sink- 
ing twenty-one  millions  more  in  other  institu- 
tions, the  wrong-doers  go  free  in  the  United 
States — giving  some  countenance  among  us  to 
the  sarcasm  of  ihe  Scythian  philosopher,  that 
laws  are  cobwebs  whidi  catch  the  weak  fliies, 
and  let  the  strong  ones  break  through.  The 
Judge  (Mr.  Baron  Alderson)  who  tried  this 
case  (that  of  the  three  London  bankers),  had  as 
much  heart  and  feeling  as  any  Judge,  or  man 
ought  to  have ;  but  he  also  had  a  sense  of  his 
own  duty,  and  of  his  obligations  to  the  laws, 
and  to  the  country ;  and  in  sentencing  men  of 
such  high  position,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  and  social,  he  combined  in  the  highest 
degree  the  feelings  of  a  man  with  the  duties  of 
the  judge.    He  said  to  the  prisoners : 

"William  Strahan,  Sir  John  Dean  PauL  and 
Robert  Makin  Bates^  the  jury  have  now  found 
you  guilty  of  the  ofience  churged  upon  you  in 
the  indictment — the  oflbnce  of  msposing  of  secu- 
rities which  were  entrusted  by  your  customers 
to  you  as  bankers,  for  the  |Hirpo8e  of  being  kept 
safe  for  their  use,  and  which  you  appropriated, 
under  circumstances  of  temptation,  to  your  own. 
A  greater  and  more  serious  offence  can  lumlly 
be  miagined  in  a  great  conmiercial  dty  like  this. 
It  tends  to  shake  confidence  in  all  persons  in  the 
position  you  occupied,  and  it  has  shaken  the 
public  confidence  in  establishments  like  that  you 
K>r  a  long  period  honorably  conducted.  I  do 
very,  very  mudi  r^ret  that  it  lalb  to  my  lot  to 
pass  any  sentence  <mi  person^  in  your  situation ; 
'  out  yet  the  public  interest  and  public  iustice  re- 
Quire  it ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  shrink  trom  the 
discharge  of  any  duty,  however  painfuL  which 
poperly  belong  to  my  office.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad,  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  some 
one  else  now  had  to  discharge  that  duty.  I  have 
seen  (continued  the  learned  judge,  with  deep 
emotion)  at  least  one  of  you  under  very  different 
droumstances,  sitting  at  my  side  in  msh  office, 
instead  of  being  where  you  now  are,  and  I  coula 
scarcely  then  nave  fancied  to  myself  that  it 
would  ever  come  to  me  to  pass  sentence  on  you. 


But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  a  proofj  therefore,  that 
we  all  ought  to  pray  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion. You  have  been  well  educated,  and  held  a 
high  position  in  life,  and  the  punishment  which 
must  fell  on  you  will  consequently  be  the  more 
seriously  and  severely  felt  by  you,  and  will  also 
greatly  affect  those  connected  with  yon,  who 
will  most  sensitively  feel  the  disgrace  of  your 
position.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  can- 
not conceive  any  worse  case  of  the  sort  arising 
under  the  act  of  Parliament,  applicable  to  your 
offence.  Therefore,  as  I  cannot  conceive  any 
worse  case  under  the  act,  I  can  do  nothing  else 
but  impose  the  sentence  t^rem  provided  fer  the 
worst  case,  namely,  the  most  severe  punishment^ 
whibh  is,  that  you  be  severally  transported  for 
fourteen  years." 

For  the  admiration  of  all  in  our  America— for 
the  imitation  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  act 
in  the  like  cases— with  the  sad  conviction  that 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  is  not 
equal  in  our  Republic  to  what  it  is  in  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe :  for  the  benefit  of  all  such, 
this  britf  notice  of  judicial  action  in  an  English 
court  against  eminent,  but  culpable  bankers,  is 
here  given — contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the 
vain  attempts  to  prosecute  those  so  much  more 
culpable  in  our  own  country. 


CHAPTER   LXXXVIII. 

END  AND  BESULTS  OF  THE  EXTBA  SESSION 

This  extraordinary  session,  called  by  President 
Harrison,  held  under  Mr.  Tyler,  dominated  by 
Mr.  Clay,  was  commenced  on  the  31st  of  May 
and  ended  the  13th  of  September :  seventy-five 
days'  session — and  replete  vrith  diBapp<Mnted 
calculations,  and  nearly  barren  of  permaaent 
results.  The  whigs  expected  from  it  an  easy 
and  victorious  course  of  legislation,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  their  power  by  the  inauguration 
of  their  cherished  measures  for  acting  on  the 
people — ^national  bank— paper  money  national 
currency — union  of  bank  and  state — distribu- 
tion of  public  money — bankrupt  act — nnmopoly 
of  office.  The  democracy  saw  no  means  of  pre- 
venting these  measures;  but  relied  upon  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  the  badness  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  whigs,  and  the 
blunders  they  would  commit,  to  give  them 
eventual  victory,  and  soon  to  restore  parties  to 
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tbeir  usual  rekUiYe  positions.  The  defection 
of  Mr.  Tjrler  was  not  foreseen :  his  veto  of  a 
national  bank  was  not  coonted  upon :  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  institution  was  considered 
certain :  and  the  onlj  remedy  thou^t  of  was 
in  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  it  As  a 
public  political  corporation,  that  repealability 
came  within  the  dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Dartmouth  Collie 
case ;  and  being  established  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  it  became  amenable  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  State  upon  the  question  of  good,  or  evil — 
to  be  decided  hj  the  political  power.  Repeal- 
ability  was  then  the  reliance  against  a  national 
bank ;  and  that  ground  was  immediately  taken, 
and  systematically  urged — both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fioniliarizing  the  people  with  the  idea 
of  reped,  and  of  deterring  c^titalists  from 
taking  its  stock.  The  true  service  that  Mr. 
Tyler  did  the  democratic  party  was  in  r^ecting 
the  bank  charters  (for  such  they  both  were, 
though  disguised  with  ridiculous  names).  Nu- 
merically he  weakened  the  whig  ranks  but 
fittle:  potentially  not  at  all — as  those  who 
jcnned  him,  took  office :  and  became  both  use- 
less to  him,  and  a  reproach.  That  beau  ideal,  of 
a  whig  unity — ^  whig  President,  whig  Congress, 
and  whig  people  ^ — ^which*  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Cushiug  were  to  realize,  vanished :  and  they 
with  it— leaving  Mr.  Tyler  without  whig,  and 
without  democratic  adherents ;  but  with  a  small 
party  of  his  own  as  long  as  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dispense  office.  The  legislation  of  the 
session  was  a  wreck.  The  measures  passed, 
had  no  duration.  The  bankrupt  act,  and  the  dis- 
tribution act,  were  repealed  by  the  same  Con- 
gress that  passed  them — ^under  the  demand  of 
Ae  people.  The  new  tariff  act,  called  revenue 
— ^was  dianged  within  a  year.  The  sub-trea- 
sury system,  believed  to  have  been  put  to  death, 
came  to  life  again.  Gold  and  silver,  intended 
to  have  been  ignored  as  a  national  currency, 
bad  become  that  currency — ^both  for  the  na- 
tkraal  coffers,  and  the  people's  pockets.  Of  all 
the  measures  of  that  eztraordmary  session, 
opening  with  so  much  hope,  nothing  now  re- 
mains to  recall  the  idea  of  its  existence,  but^ 
first — Thc  Home  Squadbon  !  keeping  idle 
watch  on  our  safe  coasts,  at  the  cost  of  a  mil- 
lion per  annum.  Nea^,  The  Ocsin  Line 
Steamxbs!  plundering  the  country  of  two 
millions  annually,  oppressing  fair  competition, 
and  damaging  the  character  of  Cixigress.    And 


last,  not  least)  That  One  Hour  Rule  I  which 
has  silenced  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reduced  the  ni^ 
tional  legiskktion  to  blind  dictation,  suppressed 
opposition  to  evil  measures,  and. deprived  the 
people  of  the  means  of  knowing  the  evil  that 
Congress  is  ddng. 

To  the  democracy  it  was  a  triumphant  ses- 
sion— triumphant  in  every  thing  that  consti- 
tutes moral  and  duraUe  triumph.  They  had 
broken  down  the  whig  party  before  the  session 
was  over — crushed  it  upon  its  own  measures ) 
and  were  ready  for  the  elections  which  were  to 
reverse  the  party  positions.  The  Senate  had 
done  it  The  House,  oppressed  by  the  hour 
rule,  and  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  previous 
question,  had  been  able  to  make  but  little  show. 
The  two-and-twenty  in  the  Senate  did  the  work ; 
and  never  did  I  see  a  body  of  men  more  effec- 
tive or  brilliant— show  a  higher  spirit  or  a  more 
determined  persistence.  To  name  the  speakers, 
would  be  to  enumerate  all — except  Mr.  Mouton, 
who  not  havmg  the  English  language  perfect 
was  limited  to  his  vote — always  in  place,  and 
always  fidthfuL  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a 
powerftil  assistant,  both  as  an  ally  working  in 
its  own  columns,  and  as  a  vehicle  of  .communi- 
cation fer  our  daily  debates.  Before  the  session 
was  over  we  felt  ourselves  victorious,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  day  when  the  elections  were  to 
show  it.  Of  all  our  successes,  that  of  keeping 
the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  question  out  of 
the  American  Senate,  was  the  most  brilliant,  and 
durably  benefioent — arising  above  party— enter- 
ing the  high  region  of  free  government— pre- 
serving the  liberty  of  speech- preserving  to  re- 
publican government  its  distinctive  and  vital 
feature,  that  of  free  debate ;  and  saving  national 
l^islation  from  unresisted  party  dictation. 


CHAPTER   LXXXIX. 

FIBST  ANNTTAL  HE8SAe£  OF  PfiSSIDSNT  TYLEB. 

This  message  commg  hi  so  soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  extra  session— only  two  months 
after  it— was  necessarily  brief  anl  meagre  of 
topics,  and  presents  but  few  pomts  worthy  of 
historical  remembrance.  The  iirst  sul^'ect  men- 
tioned was  the  acquittal  g[  M*Leod  which  had 
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token  place  in  the  reoees :  and  with  which  re- 
sult the  British  goyemment  was  content.  The 
next  subject  was,  the  kindred  matter  of  the 
Caroline ;  on  which  the  President  had  nothing 
satisfactory  to  communicate,  but  expressed  a 
Ugh  sense  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  United  States,  and  erinoed  a  be- 
coming spirit  to  obtain  redress  for  it.  He 
said: 

^I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  m;^  power  to  make 
known  to  jou  an  equally  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Cfaroline  steamer,  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  in  December,  1837,  by  an  armed 
force  fitted  out  in  the  Proyinoe  of  Upper  Canada, 
you  are  already  made  aoquamted.  No  such 
atonement  as  was  due  for  the  public  wrong 
done  to  the  United  States  by  this  inyasion  of 
her  territory,  so  wholly  irreconcilable  with  her 
rights  as  an  independent  power,  has  yet  been 
made.  In  the  yiew  taken  by  this  goyemment, 
the  inquiry  whether  the  yessel  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  those  who  were  prosecuting  an  un- 
authorised war  against  that  Proyince,  or  was 
engaged  by  the  owner  in  the  business  of  trans- 
porting passengers  to  and  from  Nayy  Island  in 
hopes  of^priyate  sain,  which  was  most  probabfy 
the  case,  m  no  degree  alters  the  real  question 
at  issue  between  tiie  two  goyemments.  This 
goyemment  can  neyer  concede  to  any  ibreign 
goyemment  the  power,  except  in  a  case  of  the 
most  urgent  and  extreme  necessity,  of  inyading 
its  territory,  either  to  arrest  the  persons  or  de- 
stroy the  property  of  those  who  may  haye 
yiolated  the  municipal  laws  of  such  foreign  ^y- 
emment,  or  haye  disregarded  their  oblations 
arising  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  territory 
of  the  United  States  must  be  r^ard^  as  sa- 
credly secure  against  all  such  inyasions,  until 
they  shall  yoluntarily  acknowledge  their  in- 
ability to  aauit  themselyes  of  their  duties  to 
others.  Ana  in  announdng  this  sentiment,  I 
do  but  affirm  a  principle  which  no  nation  on 
earth  would  be  more  ready  to  yindicate,  at  all 
hazards,  than  the  people  and  goyemment  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  finances  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  the 
President  chiefly  referred  to  the  report  oi  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  upon  them.  Of  the  loan 
of  twelye  millions  authorized  at  the  preyious  ses- 
sion, only  fiye  millions  and  a  half  had  been  taken 
-^being  ihe  first  instance,  and  the  last  in  our 
fhumcial  history  in  which,  in  time  of  peace,  our 
goyemment  was  unable  to  borrow  money.  A 
deficiem^  existed  in  the  reyenues  of  the  year, 
and  fiNT  the  ensuing  year  that  deficiency  was  es- 
timated, would  amount  to  a  fhu^on  oyer  four- 
teen niillions  of  dollars.  To  meet  this  large 
deficit  the  secretary  recommended— ;/ir«^,  an 


extension  a(  the  term  for  the  redeemability  of 
the  remainder  of  the  authorized  loan,  amount- 
ing to  $6,500,000.  Secondly,  the  re-issue  of 
the  fiye  millions  of  treasury  notes  authorized  at 
the  preyious  session.  Tliirdly^  the  remainder 
($2,718,570)  to  be  made  up  by  additional  duties 
on  imported  articles.  While  recommending 
these  fourteen  millions  and  a  quarter  to  be 
raised  by  loans,  treasury  notes,  and  duties,  the 
President  recommended  the  landreyenue  should 
still  renudn  as  aAmd  for  distribution  to  the 
Stotes,  and  was  solicitous  that,  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  duties,  care  should  be  token  not  to 
impair  the  mutual  assurance  for  each  other's 
life  which  the  land  distribution  bill,  and  the 
compromise  clause  contained  in  the  tariff  bill  of 
the  extra  session  proyided  for  each  other— say- 
ing: "  It  might  be  esteemed  desirable  that  no 
such  aogmentotion  of  the  duties  should  take 
place  as  would  haye  the  effect  of  annulling  the 
land  proceeds  distribution  act  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, which  act  it  declared  to  be  inoperatiye  the 
moment  the  duties  are  increased  beyond  2U 
per  centum — ^the  maximum  rate  established  by 
the  compromise  act"  This  recommendation,  so 
fiur  as  it  applied  to  the  compromise  act,  was 
homage  to  the  dead ;  and  so  far  as  it  related  to 
continuing  the  distribution  of  the  land  reyenue 
was,  probably,  the  first  Instance  in  the  annals 
of  nations  in  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
country  has  recommended  the  diyersion  and  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  a  large  brandi  of  ito  re- 
yenues, recommending  at  the  same  time,  money 
to  be  raised  by  loans,  taxes,  and  goyemment 
notes  to  supply  the  place  of  that  giyen  away. 
The  largeness  of  the  defidency  was  a  point  to 
be  accounted  for ;  and  that  was  done  by  show- 
ing the  great  additional  expenses  to  be  incurred 
— and  especially  in  the  nayy,  for  whidi  the 
new  secretary  (Mr.  Upshur)  estimated  enor- 
mously, and  gaye  rise  to  much  searching  dis- 
cussion in  Congress:  of  which,  in  ito  place. 
But  the  chief  item  in  the  mosBige  was  another 
modification  of  the  fiscalities  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion, with  a  new  name,  and  an  old  countenance 
upon  it,  except  where  it  was  altered  for  the 
worse.  This  new  plan  was  thus  introduced  by 
the  President: 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  pledge  giyen  to  you  in  my 
last  message  te  Congress,  which  pledge  I  urge 
as  an  apology  for  adyenturing  to  present  yon 
the  details  of  any  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  ready  to  submit  to  you,  should 
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you  reqtdie  it^  a  plan  of  ftianoe  wiikh,  while  it 
throws  around  the  public  treasure  reasonaUe 
goards  for  its  protection,  and  rests  on  powers 
admowledged  in  practice  to  exist  from  the  origin 
of  the  goyemment)  will,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish to  the  country  a  sound  paper  medium,  and 
affi>rd  all  reasonable  facilities  f<Mr  regulating  the 
exdbangee.  When  submitted,  you  will  perceive 
in  it  a  plan  amendatory  of  the  existing  laws  in 
relation  to  the  Treasury  department — subordi- 
nate in  all  respects  to  the  will  of  Congress  di- 
rectly, and  the  will  of  the  people  indirectly — 
self-sustaining  should  it  be  found  in  practice  to 
realixe  its  promises  in  theory,  and  repealable  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress.  U  i»x>poses  by  effec- 
tual restraints,  and  by  invoking  the  true  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  to  separate  the  purse  from 
the  sword ;  or  more  pmperly  to  speak,  denies 
any  other  control  to  the  President  over  the 
agents  who  may  be  selected  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, but  what  may  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  such  agents ;  and,  by 

ch 


regulations,  keeps  pUunly  apart  from  eaci 
other  iniyate  and  public  funds.  It  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  at  the 
seat  of  government,  with  agencies  at  prominent 
commercial  points,  or  wherever  ^se  Congress 
shall  direct)  for  the  safe-keeping  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys,  and  a  substitution, 
at  the  option  of  the  public  creditor,  of  treasury 
notes,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver.  It  proposes 
to  limit  the  issues  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
915,000,000— without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  legislatiye  power.  It  also  authorizes  the  re- 
ceipt of  individual  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  to 
a  limited  amount,  and  the  granting  certificates 
of  deposit,  divided  into  sudb  sums  as  may  be 
called  for  by  the  depositors.  It  proceeds  a  step 
further,  and  authorizes  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
domestic  bills  and  drafts,  resting  on  a  real  and 
substantial  basis,  payable  at  sight^  or  having  but 
a  short  time  to  run,  and  drawn  on  places  not 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  apart^which  au- 
thority, except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
government  purposes  exclusively^  is  only  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  express  condition,  that  its 
exercise  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  State 
in  which  the  agracy  is  situated." 

This  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  appeared  to  Mr.  Benton  to  be  so  mon- 
strous and  dangerous  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  Senate  without  a  mark 
of  reprobation  should  be  first  set  upon  it.  The 
moment  the  reading  was  finished,  the  usual  re- 
solve was  offered  to  print  extra  copies,  when  he 
rose  and  mveighed  against  the  new  flscality  with 
great  vehemence,  saying: 

*^  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  let  the 
resolution  pass  without  making  a  few  remarks 
on  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to  the 
new  fiscal  agent    Lookii^atthat  feature  of  it^ 


as  read,  he  peroetved  that  the  President  gave  an 
outline  of  his  plan,  leaving  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  fiimish  the  details  in  his  re- 
port He  (Mr.  Benton)  apprehended  that  no- 
thing in  those  details  could  reconcile  him  to  the 
project,  or  in  any  manner  meet  his  approbation. 
There  were  two  main  points  presented  in  the 
plan,  to  which  he  never  could  agree — ^both  being 
wholly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  One 
was  that  of  emitting  bills  of  credit,  or  issuing  a 
treasury  currency.  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  issue  paper  money,  or  emit 
federal  bills  of  credit ;  and  the  other  feature  is 
to  authorize  this  government  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes. The  proposition  to  issue  bills  of  credit 
when  under  consideratum  at  the  formation  or 
the  constitution,  was  struck  out  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  making  this  government  a  hard 
money  government — not  capable  of  recognizing 
any  other  than  a  specie  currency — a  currency  of 
gold  and  silver — a  currency  known  and  valued, 
and  equally  understood  by  every  one.  But  here 
is  a  proposition  to  do  what  is  expressly  refused 
to  be  allowed  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
— to  exercise  a  power  not  only  not  granted  to 
Congress,  but  a  power  expressly  denied.  The 
next  proposition  is  to  authorize  the  federal  gor- 
emment  to  deal  in  and  regulate  exchanges,  imd 
to  furnish  exchange  to  merchants.  This  is  a 
new  invention — a  modem  idea  of  the  power  of 
this  government,  invented  by  Mr.  Biddle,  to  help 
out  a  national  bank.  Mtich  as  (General  Ham- 
ilton was  in  fkvor  of  paper  money,  he  never  went 
the  length  of  recommending  government  bills  of 
credit,  or  dealings  in  excminge  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  fethers  of  the  chureh. 
Macon,  and  John  Randolph,  and  others,  call^ 
this  a  nard  money  government:  they  ODJected 
to  bank  paper ;  but  nere  is  ^vemment  paper ; 
and  that  goes  beyond  Hamilton,  much  as  he 
was  in  fiivor  oi  the  paper  system.  The  whole 
scheme  making  this  government  a  regulator  of 
exchange — a  dealer  in  exchange — a  furnisher  of 
exchange — ^is  absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  per- 
nicious, and  is  a  new  thine  under  the  sun. 

^  Now  he  (Mr.  Benton)  objected  to  this  gov- 
ernment becoming  a  seller  of  exchange  to  the 
country  (which  is  transportation  of  money),  for 
which  there  is  no  more  authority  than  there  is 
for  its  furnishing  transportation  of  goods  or 
country  produce.  There  is  not  a  woM  in  tiie 
constitution  to  authorize  it — not  a  word  to  be 
found  justifying  the  assumption.  The  word  ex- 
change is  not  in  the  constitution.  What  does 
this  messsffe  propose  ?  Congr^  is  called  upon 
to  establish  a  board  with  agencies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fhmishing  the  country  with  exchanges. 
Why  should  not  Congress  be  also  called  on  to 
furnish  that  portion  of  the  community  engaged 
in  commerce  with  facilities  for  transporting  mer- 
chandke  ?  The  proposition  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  nature,  and  such  as  must  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  conseouences  if  adopted. 

^  The  British  debt  b^gan  in  the  time  <^  1^ 
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Robert  Walpole,  on  issues  of  exchequer  bills — 
bj  which  system  the  British  nation  has  been 
cheated,  and  plunged  irretrievablj  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  poundsi. 
The  proposition  that  the  government  should 
become  the  issuer  of  exchequer  Qotes,  is  one 
borrowed  from  the  system  introduced  in  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  whig  admin- 
istration was  nothing  but  a  high  tory  administrar 
tion  of  Queen  Anne :  and  infinitely  worse ;  for 
Walpole's  exchequer  bills  were  for  large  sums,  for 
inyestment :  this  scheme  goes  down  to  five  dol- 
lar notes  for  common  and  petty  circulation.  He 
(Mr.  Benton)  had  much  to  say  on  this  sabject, 
but  this  was  not  the  time  for  entering  at  laige 
into  it.  This  perh^)s  was  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  say  more ;  nor  would  it,  he  considered, 
be  treating  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  proper  respect  to  enter  upon  a  premature 
discussion.  He  could  not^  however,  in  justice  to 
himself,  allow  this  resolution  to  pass  without 
stating  his  objections  to  two  such  obnoxious 
features  of  the  proposed  fiscality,  looking,  as  he 
did,  upon  the  whole  thing  as  one  calcukted  to 
destroy  the  whole  structure  of  the  government, 
to  change  it  from  the  hard  money  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  to  the  paper  money  government  it 
was  intended  not  to  be,  and  to  mix  it  up  wit^ 
trade,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of.  He  (Mr. 
Benton])  had  on  another  occasion  stated  that 
this  administration  would  go  back  not  onlr  to 
the  federal  times  of  '98,  but  to  the  times  of  Sir 
Rob^  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne,  and  the  evi- 
dmoe  is  now  before  us. 

^He  (Mr.  Benton)  had  only  said  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion,  because  he  could  not  let 
the  proposition  to  sanction  bills  of  credit  go 
without  taking  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  disi^probation,  and  denouncing 
a  system  calculated  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults which  had  raised  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  from  twenty-one  millions  to  nine  hundred 
millions  of  pounds.  He'  should  avail  himself  of 
the  first  appropriate  opportunity  to  muntain 
the  ground  he  hiad  assumed  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  policy  with  that  of  Walpole.  by  argument 
and  references,  that  this  plan  of  tne  President's 
was  utterly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous — 
part  borrowed  from  the  system  of  En^h  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  part  from  Mr.  Biddle's 
scheme  of  making  the  federal  government  an 
exchange  dealer — though  Mr.  Biddle  made  the 
government  act  indirectly  through  a  board  of 
bank  directors,  and  this  makes  it  act  directlpr 
through  a  board  of  treasury  directors  and  theur 
agents. 

^  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  fbrmal  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  to  diange  our  hard  money 
government  (as  it  was  intended  to  be)  into  a 
paper  money  machine  *,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  there  has  been  a  proposal  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade  and  oommero&  by  making  it  a  funiisber  of 
exchanges,  a  bank  of  deposit^  a  furnisher  of  paper 
currency,  and  an  imitator  of  the  old  confedera- 


tion in  its  continental  bills  and  a  copyist  of  the 
English  exchequer  system.  Being  the  first  time 
these  unconstitutional  and  pernicious  sdiemea 
were  formally  presented  to  Congress,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  disclose  his  opposition  to  them 
at  once.    He  would  soon  speak  more  fulhy." 

The  President  in  his  message  referred  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Walter  Forward),  for  the  details 
of  his  plan;  and  in  looking  at  these  they  were 
found  to  comfMise  all  the  features  of  a  bank  of 
circulation,  a  bank  <tf  deposit,  and  a  bank  of  dis- 
count upon  bills  of  exchange — all  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  and  they  to  become  the  coQeo- 
tors  and  keepers  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
furnishers  of  a  national  paper  money  curreney, 
in  sums  adapted  to  common  dealings,  both  to 
the  people  and  the  federal  government  It  was  a 
revolting  scheme,  and  fit  for  instant  condemna- 
tion, but  in  great  danger  of  being  adopted  tnm 
the  present  predcnninance  of  that  party  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  whidi  was 
60  greatiy  addicted  to  the  paper  syst^n. 


CHAPTER   XC. 

THIBD  PLAN  FOR  A  FISCAL  AGENT,  CALLKD 
EXCHEQUER  BOARD:  MR  B£NT0N*8  SPEECH 
AGAINST  IT:   EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  President  : — ^I  have  said  on  several  occa- 
sions since  the  present  administration  was 
formed,  that  we  had  gone  back  not  merely  to 
the  federal  times  of  General  Hamilton,  but  &r 
beyond  them — to  the  whig  times  of  Sir  Robort 
Walpole,  and  the  tory  times  of  Queen  Anne. 
When  I  have  said  this  I  did  not  mean  it  ibr  sar^ 
casm,  or  for  insult,  or  to  annoy  the  feelings  of 
those  who  had  just  gotten  into  power.  My  ahn 
was  far  higher  and  nobler — that  of  showing  the 
retrograde  movement  which  our  government 
was  making,  and  waking  up  the  countiy  to  m 
sense  of  its  dangers  before  it  was  too  late ;  and 
to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  arresting 
that  movement,  and  recovering  the  ground 
which  we  have  lost  When  I  had  said  that  we 
had  gone  back  to  the  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne 
times  of  the  British  government,  I  knew  fUI 
well  the  extent  of  the  declaration  which  I  had 
made,  and  the  oU%ation  which  I  had  imposed 
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on  myself  to  sustain  my  Msertkm,  and  I  knew 
that  histoiy  wonld  bear  me  out  in  it.  I  knew 
an  this  i  and  I  felt  that  if  I  conld  show  to  the 
American  people  that  we  had  retrograded  to 
the  most  calamitoos  period  of  British  history 
«-the  period  from  which  her  present  calamities 
all  date — and  that  we  were  about  to  adopt  the 
systems  of  policy  which  she  then  adopted,  and 
which  has  led  to  her  present  condition ;  I  felt 
tint  if  I  oonld  do  this,  I  might  succeed  in  rous- 
ing up  the  country  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  be- 
fore it  was  too  late  to  ayoid  the  perils  which 
are  8|ffead  before  us.  The  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  the  fountun-head  of  British 
woes.  All  the  measures  which  have  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  empire,  and 
haye  given  it  more  debt  and  taxes,  more  pau- 
pers, and  more  human  misery  than  ever  before 
was  collected  under  the  sway  of  one  sceptre : 
an  these  date  from  the  reigns  of  the  first  and 
seeond  George ;  when  this  minister,  for  twen- 
ty-Are years,  was  the  ruler  of  parliament  by 
means  c^the  moneyed  interest,  and  the  ruler  of 
kings  by  beating  ihe  tories  at  their  own  game 
of  non-resistance  and  passiye  obedience  to  the 
royal  will.  The  tories  ruled  under  Queen 
Anne:  they  went  for  church  and  state,  and 
rested  for  support  on  the  landed  interest  The 
wlugs  came  into  power  with  the  accession  of 
George  the  First :  they  went  for  bank  and 
state ;  and  rested  for  support  on  the  moneyed 
interest  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  head  of 
^le  whig  party ;  and  immediately  became  the 
IkTorite  of  that  monarch,  and  afterwards  of  his 
BQOceasor ;  and,  availing  himself  during  that 
long  period  of  power  of  all  the  resources  of 
genhis,  unimpeded  by  the  obstacle  of  principles, 
he  succeeded  in  impressing  his  own  image  upon 
the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  and  giving  to  the 
government  policy  the  direction  which  it  has 
foUowed  ever  since.  Morals,  politics,  public 
and  private  pursuits,  aU  received  the  impress 
of  the  minister's  genius ;  and  what  that  genius 
produced  I  wiU  now  proceed  to  show :  I  read 
from  Smollet's  continuation  of  Hume : 

'^  This  was  the  age  of  interested  projects,  in- 
spired by  a  venal  spirit  of  adventure,  tiie  natu- 
ral consequence  of  uiat  avarice,  fraud,  and  prof- 
ligacy which  the  mokxtxd  corporations  had 
Introdoeed.  The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitution 
of  the  age — the  almost  total  extinction  of  senti- 
ment, honor,  and  public  spirit— had  prepared 
the  minds  or  men  for  slavery  and  corruption. 


The  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry : 
the  public  treasure  was  at  their  devotion :  they 
multiplied  places  and  pensions,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  dependents :  they  squandered 
away  the  national  treasure  without  taste,  dis- 
cernment, decency,  or  remorse :  they  enlisted 
an  army  of  the  most  abandoned  emissaries, 
whom  they  employed  to  vindicate  the  worst 
measures  in  the  face  of  truth,  common  sense, 
and  common  honesty ;  and  they  did  not  Ml  to 
stigmatize  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  the  gov- 
ernment, all  those  who  presumed  to  ouestion 
the  merit  <^  their  administration.  The  inte- 
rior government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly 
managed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  man  of  ex- 
traordmary  talents,  who  had  from  low  begin- 
nings raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try. Having  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
forward  partisans  of  the  whig  faction.  He  was 
endued  with  a  species  of  eloquence  which,  though 
neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great 
facility,  and  was  so  pUmsible  on  all  subjects, 
that  even  when  he  misrepresented  the  truth, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  seldom 
fy  led  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for 
whose  hearing  his  harangue  was  chiefly  in- 
tended. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture oi  the  public  ftmds,  and  understood  the 
whole  mystery  of  stockjobbing.  This  know- 
ledge product  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  MONET  CORPORATIONS,  which  served  to  en- 
hance his  importance." 

Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  such  was  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  stockjobbiug  government, 
composed  of  bank  and  state,  resting  for  sup- 
port on  heartless  corporations,  and  lending  the 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  country  to  the  inter- 
ested schemes  of  projectors  and  adventurers. 
Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  during 
this  period;  and  who  would  not  mistake  it 
(leaving  out  names  and  dates)  for  a  description 
of  our  own  times,  in  our  own  America,  during 
the  existence  of  tiie  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  thousand  affiliated  institutions  which 
grew  up  under  its  protection  during  its  long 
reign  of  power  and  corruption  ?  But)  to  pro- 
ceed, with  English  history : 

Among  the  corporations  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  moulded  by 
him  into  the  form  which  they  have  since  worn, 
were  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  In- 
surance Company,  the  L(mdon  Insurance  Com* 
pany,  the  Charitable  Corporation,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  besides  the  exchequer  and  fund- 
ing systems,  which  were   the   machines   for 
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smuggling  debts  and  taxes  upon  the  peoj^e  and 
saddling  them  on  posteritj.  All  these  schemes 
were  brought  forward  under  the  pretext  of  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  nation,  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  assisting  the  poor,  encour- 
aging agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu&ctures ; 
and  saying  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  loans 
and  taxes.  Such  were  the  pretexts  for  all  the 
schemes.  They  were  generally  conceived  by 
low  and  craffcy  adventurers,  adopted  by  the 
minister,  carried  through  pariiament  by  Inibery 
and  corruption,  flourished  their  day ;  and  ended 
in  ruin  and  disgrace.  A  brief  notice  of  the  ori- 
gin and  pretensions  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
may  serve  for  a  sample  of  all  the  rest,  and  be 
an  instructive  lesson  upon  the  wisdom  of  all 
government  projects  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 
I  say,  a  notice  of  its  origin  and  pretensions ;  for 
the  progress  and  termination  of  the  schane  are 
known  to  everybody,  while  few  know  (what 
the  philosophy  of  history  should  be  most  for- 
ward to  teach)  that  this  renowned  scheme  of 
fWmd,  disgrace,  and  ruin,  was  the  invention  of  a 
London  scrivener,  adopted  by  the  king  and  his 
minister,  passed  through  parliament  by  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £574,000  5  and  that  its  vaimt- 
ed  object  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation,  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  the  subject,  to  encourage 
the  industry  of  the  country,  and  to  enrich  all 
orders  of  men.  These  are  the  things  which 
should  be  known ;  these  are  the  things  which 
philosophy,  teaching  by  the  examj^e  of  history, 
proposes  to  tell,  in  order  that  the  follies  of  one 
age  or  nation  may  be  a  warning  to  others ;  and 
this  is  what  I  now  want  to  show.  I  read  again 
from  the  same  historian : 

"The  king  (George  I.)  having  reoonunended 
to  the  Commons  l£e  consideration  of  proper 
means  for  lessening  the  national  debt  was  a 
prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea  act,  which  be- 
came productive  of  so  much  mischief  and  in&t- 
nation.  The  sdieme  was  projected  by  Sir  John 
Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was 
possessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility  and 
boldness  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  He 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  well  as  to  one  of  the  Semtaries 
of  State*  He  answered  all  their  objections,  and 
the  plan  was  adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own 
private  advantage  in  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign. The  pretence  for  the  scheme  was  to  dis- 
charge the  national  debt  by  reducing  all  the 
fundi  into  one.  The  Bank  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  outbid  each  other.  The  South  Sea 
Company  altered  their  original  plan,  and  offered 


such  high  terms  to  government  that  the  propo- 
sals of  the  Bank  were  r^ected :  and  a  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, formed  on  the  plan  presented  b^  tito 
South  Sea  Company.  The  bill  passed  withont 
amendment  or  division ;  and  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1720,  received  the  royal  assent  B^re 
any  subscription  could  be  made,  a  fictitious 
stock  of  £574,000  had  been  disposed  of  by  the 
directors  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  bilL 
Qreat  part  of  this  was  distribute  among  the 
Earl  Sunderland,  Mr.  Craggs,  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Dudiess 
of  Kendall,  the  Countess  of  Pkten,  and  her  two 
nieces  "  (mistresses  of  the  king,  Ac.). 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  crifpn  and  pretensions 
of  nearly  all  the  great  corporations  which  weoe 
chartered  and  patronized  by  the  Walpole  whigs : 
all  of  them  brought  forward  under  the  pretext 
of  relieving  the  people  and  the  government — 
nearly  aU  of  them  founded  in  fnud  or  folly — 
carried  through  by  corruption — and  ending  in 
disgrace  and  calamity.  Leaving  out  names^ 
and  who  would  not  suppose  that  I  had  been 
reading  the  history  of  our  own  oonnUy  in  our 
own  times  ?  The  picture  suits  the  United 
States  in  1840  as  well  as  it  suited  England  in 
1720 :  but  at  one  point,  the  comparison,  if 
pushed  a  step  farther,  would  entirely  fiiil ;  all 
these  corporation  plunderers  were  punished  ia 
England  !  Though  favored  by  the  king  and 
ministry,  they  were  detested  by  the  people,  and 
pursued  to  the  extremity  of  law  and  justice. 
The  South  Sea  swindlers  were  fined  and  impris- 
oned— then:  property  confiscated — their  names 
attainted — and  themselves  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  in  the 
kingdom.  The  president  and  cashier  of  the 
chaHlable  corporation — (which  was  chartered 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  which 
swindled  the  said  poor  out  of  £600,000  sterling) 
— this  president  and  this  cashier  were  pursued 
into  HoUand — captured — brought  back — crimi- 
nally punished — and  made  to  disgorge  their' 
plunder.  Others,  authors  and  managers  of  va- 
rious criminal  corporations,  were  also  punished : 
and  in  this  the  parallel  ceases  between  the  £ng^ 
lish  times  and  our  own.  With  us,  the  swin- 
dling corporations  are  triumphant  over  law  and 
government  Their  managers  are  in  high  places 
— give  the  tcme  to  society — and  riot  in  wealth. 
Those  who  led,  or  counselled  the  greatest  ruin 
which  this,  or  any  country  ever  beheld — ^the 
Bank  of  the  United  States— these  leaders,  their 
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eounaellors  and  abettoirs,  aie  now  potential  with 
the  federal  goYcmment — furnish  plans  for  new 
ajTBtems  of  relief-— and  are  as  bold  and  pera^ 
Tering  as  oyer  in  seizing  upon  goyemment 
money  and  goyemment  credit  to  aocxMnplish 
their  own  yiews.  In  all  this,  the  parallel  ceases ; 
and  our  America  sinks  in  the  con^iarison. 

Corporation  credit  was  ruined  in  Qreat 
Britain,  by  the  ezi^osions  of  banks  and  com- 
panies — ^by  the  bursting  of  bubbles — by  the  de- 
tectiim  of  Uieir  crimes — and  by  the  crowning 
catastrophe  of  the  South  Sea  sdbeme :  it  is 
equally  ruined  with  us,  and  by  the  same  means, 
and  by  the  crowning  yillany  (^  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Bank  and  state  can  no  longer 
go  together  in  onr  America :  the  goyemment 
can  no  longer  repose  upon  corporations.  This 
is  the  case  with  us  in  1841 ;  and  it  was  the  case 
with  Great  Britain  in  1720.  The  South  Sea 
explosion  dissolyed  (for  a  long  time)  the  con- 
necti<Mi  there  5  the  explosion  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  has  dissolyed  it  here.  New 
adiemes  become  indispensable:  and  in  both 
eountries  the  same  altematiye  is  adopted. 
Haying  exhausted  corporation  credit  in  Eng- 
land, the  Walpole  whigs  had  recourse  to  goy- 
emment credit,  and  established  a  Board  of 
Exchequer,  to  strike  goyemment  paper.  In 
like  manner,  the  new  whigs,  haying  exhausted 
corporation  credit  with  us,  haye  recourse  to 
goyemment  credit  to  suj^ly  its  place ;  and  send 
us  a  plan  for  a  federal  exchequer,  copied  with 
such  fidelity  of  imitation  from  the  British  or%i* 
nal  that  the  description  of  one  seems  to  be  the 
description  of  the  other.  Of  course  I  speak  of 
the  exchequer  feature  of  the  plan  alone.  For 
as  to  all  the  rest  oi  our  cabinet  scheme — its 
banking  and  brokerage  conceptions — its  ex- 
change and  deposit  operations— its  three  dolkr 
issues  in  paper  for  one  dollar  specie  in  hand — 
its  miserable  one-half  of  one  per  centum  on  its 
Change-alley  transactions — ^its  Gheapsideunder- 
Inddings  of  riyal  bankers  and  brokers : — as  to 
all  these  follies  (for  they  do  not  amount  to  the 
dignity  of  errors)  they  are  not  copied  from  any 
part  of  the  British  exchequer  sjrstem,  or  any 
other  system  that  I  eyer  heard  of,  but  are  the  un- 
contested and  unriyalled  production  of  our  own 
American  genius.  I  repeat  it :  our  administra- 
tion stands  to-day  where  the  British  goyem- 
ment stood  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Corporatbn  credit  exhausted,  public  credit  is 


resorted  to ;  and  the  machinery  of  an  exchequer 
of  issues  becomes  the  instrument  of  cheating 
and  plundering  the  people  in  both  countries. 
The  British  inyent :  we  copy :  and  the  c<^y 
proyes  the  scholar  to  be  worthy  of  the  master. 
Here  is  the  British  act.  Let  us  read  some  parts 
of  it :  and  recognize  in  its  design,  its  stracture, 
its  object,  its  proyisions,  and  its  machinery,  the 
true  ori^nal  of  this  plan  (the  exchequer  part) 
which  the  united  wisdom  of  our  administration 
has  sent  down  to  us  for  our  acceptance  and  rati- 
fication. I  read,  not  firom  the  separate  and  de- 
tached acts  of  the  first  and  second  George,  but 
from  the  reyised  and  perfected  system  as  cor- 
rected and  perpetuated  in  the  reign  of  Geoige 
the  Third.  (Here  Mr.  Benton  compared  the 
two  systems  through  the  twenty  sections 
which  compose  the  British  act,  and  the  same 
number  which  compose  the  exchequer  bill  of 
this  administration.) 

Here,  resumed  Mr.  B.  is  the  original  of  our 
exchequ^  scheme !  here  is  the  original  of  which 
our  united  administration  has  unanimously  sent 
us  down  a  faithful  copy.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  exchequer — its  design  —  operation  —  and 
mode  of  action — they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing!  identically  the  same.  The  design  of 
both  is  to  substitute  goyemment  credit  for  cor- 
p(H*ation  credit — to  strike  paper  money  for  the 
use  of  the  goyemment — to  make  this  paper  a 
currency,  as  well  as  a  means  of  raising  loans— to 
coyer  up  and  hide  national  debt — ^to  ayoid  pre- 
sent taxes  in  order  to  increase  them  an  hun- 
dred fold  in  future— to  throw  the  burdens  of 
the  present  day  upon  a  future  day ;  and  to  load 
poet^ty  with  our  debts  in  addition  to  their 
own.  The  design  of  both  is  the  same,  and  the 
structure  of  both  is  the  same.  The  English 
board  consists  of  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  time 
being,  and  three  c(»nmissioners  %o  be  appointed 
by  the  king;  our  board  is  to  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  beings  and  three  ccnnmissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
English  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
form  and  mode  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  ex- 
chequer bills ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  by 
our  treasury  notes.  The  English  bills  are  to  be 
receiyable  in  all  payments  to  the  public;  our 
treasury  notes  are  to  be  receiyed  in  like  mann^ 
in  all  federal  payments.  The  English  board  ap- 
points paymasters,  clerks  and  officers  to  assist 
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them  in  the  work  of  the  exdiequer ;  oars  is  to 
appoint  agents  in  the  States,  with  officers  and 
clerks  to  assist  them  in  the  same  work.  The 
English  paymasters  are  to  give  bonds,  and  be 
snbject  to  inspection ;  onr  agents  are  to  do  and 
submit  to  the  same.  The  English  exchequer 
bills  are  to  serve  for  a  currency  5  and  for  that 
purpose  the  board  may  contract  with  persons, 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  to  take  and  cir- 
culate them ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  thing 
through  its  agencies  in  the  States  and  terri- 
tories. The  English  exchequer  bills  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  ready  money ;  ours  are  to  be  ex- 
changed in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  the 
plans  are  the  same,  one  copied  from  the  other, 
identical  in  design,  in  structure,  and  in  mode  of 
(^ration ;  and  wherein  they  differ  (as  they  do 
in  some  details),  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  British.  For  example :  1.  The  British  pay 
interest  on  their  bills,  and  raise  the  interest 
when  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  market. 
Ours  are  to  pay  no  interest,  and  will  depreciate 
from  the  day  they  issue.  2.  The  British  cancel 
and  destroy  their  bills  when  once  paid :  we  are 
to  reissue  ours,  like  common  bank  notes,  until 
worn  out  with  use.  3.  The  British  make  no 
small  bills;  none  less  than  £100  sterling 
($500),  we  begin  with  five  dollars,  like  the  old 
continentals ;  and,  like  them,  will  soon  be  down 
to  one  dollar,  and  to  a  shilling.  4.  The  British 
board  could  issue  no  bill  except  as  specially  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  ours  is  to  keep  out  a  perpetual  issue  of 
fifteen  millions  5  thus  creating  a  perpetual  debt 
to  that  amount  5.  The  British  begird  was  to 
have  no  deposit  of  government  stocks :  ours  are 
to  have  a  deposit  of  five  millions,  to  be  con- 
verted into  money  when  needed,  and  to  consti- 
tute another  permanent  debt  to  that  amount 
6.  The  British  gave  a  true  title  to  their  ex- 
chequer act:  we  give  a  false  one  to  ours.  They 
entitled  theirs,  *^An  act  for  regulating  the 
issuing  and  paying  off^  of  exchequer  Mils : " 
we  entitle  ours,  ^^A  bill  amendatory  of  the 
several  acts  establishing  the  Treasury  de- 
partment.^ In  these  and  a  few  other  particu- 
lars the  two  exchequers  differ ;  but  in  all  the 
essential  features— design — ^structure — operation 
— ^they  are  the  same. 

Having  shown  that  our  proposed  exchequer 
was  a  copy  of  the  British  system,  and  that  we 
are  having  recourse  to  it  under  the  same  cir- 


cumstances: that  in  both  countries  it  is  a  transit 
fi*om  corporation  credit  deceased,  to  government 
credit  which  is  to  bear  the  brunt  of  new  follies 
and  new  extravagances:  having  shown  this,  I 
next  propose  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this 
exchequer  system  has  worked  in  England,  Uiat, 
from  its  workings  there,  we  may  judge  of  its 
workings  here.  This  is  readily  done.  Some 
dates  and  figures  will  accomplish  the  task,  and 
enlighten  our  understandings  on  a  point  so  in^ 
portant  I  say  some  dates  and  figures  will  do 
it  Thus :  at  the  commencement  of  this  system 
in  England  the  annual  taxes  were  5  millions 
sterling :  they  are  now  50  millions.  The  public 
debt  was  then  40  millions :  it  is  now  900  mil- 
lions, the  unfunded  items  included.  The  in- 
terest and  management  of  the  debt  were  then  1^ 
millions :  they  are  now  30  millions. 

Here  Mr.  B.  exhibited  a  book — ^the  index  to 
tlie  British  Statutes  at  large — containing  a  re- 
ference to  all  the  issues  of  exchequer  bills  from 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.  (1727) 
to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present 
Mijesty  (1840).  He  showed  the  amounts  issued 
under  each  reign,  and  the  parallel  growth  of  the 
national  debt,  until  these  issues  exceeded  a 
thousand  millions,  and  the  debt^  after  all  pay- 
ments made  upon  it,  is  still  near  one  thousand 
millions.  Mr.  B.  here  pointed  out  the  annual 
issues  under  each  reign,  and  then  the  totals  for 
each  reign,  showing  that  the  issues  were  small 
and  fsT  between  in  the  beginning — ^laige  and 
close  together  in  the  conclusion — and  that  it 
was  now  going  on  faster  than  ever. 

The  following  was  the  table  of  the  issues  un- 
der each  reign : 


Geo.  L  in  1727  (one  vear), 
Geo.  II.  fh>m  1727  to  1780  ( 

Qeow  IIL  from  17«0  to  1820  ( „ 

Gea  IV.  from  1820  to  1881  (11  yewrej 
Will  IV.  from  1681  to  1887  (6  jem\ 
YictorU  I.  from  1887  to  1S40  (I  yemX 


£870,000 

11«50Q.OOO 

64i/WO.0OO 

890.000.000 

•       l«)l,O0Q.0OO 

'       lflO.000,000 

£1,140^0^000 


Near  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling in  less  than  a  century  and  a  quarter — ^we 
may  say  three-quarters  of  a  century,  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  issues  have  taken  place  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Qeoige  III.  The 
first  issue  was  the  third  of  a  million;  under 
George  n.,  the  average  annual  issue  was  tlko 
third  of  a  million ;  under  George  HI.,  the  an- 
nual average  was  nine  millions ;  under  Geoige 
lY.  it  was  thirty  millions ;  under  William  IV. 
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tweitty-three  miUions ;  and  under  Yictoru^  it  is 
twenty-one  millions.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
tfie  STBtem— such  the  danger  of  commencing  the 
iBBiie  of  paper  monej  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
goyermnent. 

This,  continaed  Mr.  B.,  is  the  fhiit  of  the  ex- 
dieqner  issues  in  England,  and  it  shows  hoth 
the  n^id  growth  and  dangerous  peryersion  of 
such  issues.  The  first  hills  of  this  kind  eY&r 
iflBoed  in  that  country  were  under  William  III., 
commonly  called  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
year  1696.  They  were  issued  to  supply  the 
place  temporarily  oi  the  coin,  which  was  all 
oaQed  in  to  he  reooined  under  the  superintend- 
enee  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  first  hiUs  were 
pot  out  by  King  William  only  for  this  tem- 
porary purpose,  and  were  issued  as  low  as  ten 
pounds  and  five  pounds  sterling.  It  was  not 
nntQ  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  and 
when  corporation  credit  had  failed,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  reTiyed  the  idea  of  these  bills,  and 
peryerted  them  into  a  currency,  and  into  instru- 
ments Ibr  ndsing  money  for  the  seryice  of  the 
gpfyemment  His  practice  was  to  issue  these 
bOlfi  to  suj^ly  present  yrants,  instead  of  laying 
taxes  or  making  a  fair  and  open  loan.  When 
due,  a  new  issue  took  up  the  old  issue;  and 
when  the  quantity  would  become  great,  the 
whole  were  funded;  that  is  to  say  saddled  upon 
posterity.  The  fhut  of  the  system  is  seen  in 
the  900,000,000  of  debt  which  Great  Britun 
still  owes,  after  all  the  payments  made  upon  it 
The  amount  is  enormous,  oyerwhelming,  appal- 
Bng ;  such  as  neyer  could  haye  been  created  un- 
der any  system  of  taxes  or  loans.  In  the  nature 
of  thii^  goyemment  expenditure  has  its  limits 
when  it  has  to  proceed  upon  taxation  or  bor^ 
rowii^.  Taxes  haye  their  limit  in  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  pay:  loans  haye  their  limit  in 
the  ci^Muaty  of  men  to  lend ;  and  both  haye 
their  restraints  in  the  responsibility  and  pub- 
lidty  of  the  operation.  Taxes  cannot  be  laid 
without  exciting  the  inquiry  of  the  people. 
Loans  cannot  be  made  without  their  demanding 
wherefore.  Money,  L  e.  gold  and  silyer,  cannot 
be  obtamed,  but  in  limited  and  reasonable 
amounts,  and  idl  these  restraints  impose  limits 
upon  the  amount  of  goyemment  expenditure 
and  goyemment  debt.  Not  so  with  the  noise- 
less, insidious,  boundless  progress  of  debt  and 
expenditure  upon  the  issue  of  goyemment  pa- 
per i  ,The  silent  working  of  the  press  is  un- 


heard by  the  people.  Whether  it  is  one  million 
or  twenty  mUlioi^  that  is  struck,  is  all  one  to 
them.  When  the  time  comes  for  payment,  the 
silent  operation  of  the  funding  system  succeeds 
to  the  silent  operation  of  the  printing  press; 
and  thus  extrayagant  expenditures  go  on — a 
mountain  of  debt  grows  up-~deyouring  interest 
aocmes — and  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  pos- 
terity, to  crush  succeeding  ages,  after  danoraliz- 
ing  the  age  which  contracted  it 

The  British  debt  is  the  firuit  of  the  exchequer 
system  in  Great  Britain,  the  same  that  we^  are 
now  urged  to  adopt,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  frightful  as  is  its  amount,  that  is 
only  one  branch— one  part  of  the  fruit — of  the 
iniquitous  and  nefarious  system.  Other  parts 
remain  to  be  stated,  and  the  first  that  I  name 
is,  that  a  large  part  of  this  enormous  debt  is 
wholly  fiJse  and  factitious  !  McGulloch  states 
two-fifths  to  be  fictitious;  other  writers  say 
more ;  but  his  authority  is  the  highest,  and  I 
prefer  to  go  by  it  In  his  commercial  dictionary, 
now  on  my  table,  under  the  word  ^^funda^^  he 
shows  the  means  by  which  a  stock  for  £100 
would  be  granted  when  only  £60  or  £70  were 
paid  for  it ;  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  principal 
of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two- 
fifths  more  than  the  amount  actually  adyanoed 
by  the  lender." 

So  tiiat  the  English  people  are  bound  for  two- 
fifths  more  of  capital,  and  pay  two-fifths  more 
of  annual  interest,  on  account  of  their  debt  than 
they  eyer  receiyed.  Two-fifths  of  900,000,000 
is  360,000,000 ;  and  two-fifths  of  30,000,000  is 
12,000,000 ;  so  that  here  is  fictitious  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $1,600,000,000  of  our  money,  draw- 
ii^  $60,000,000  of  interest,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  neyer  received  a  cent ;  and  into  which 
^ey  were  juggled  and  cheated  by  the  frauds 
and  yillanies  <^  the  exchequer  and  funding  sys- 
tems !  those  systems  which  we  are  now  unani- 
mously inyited  by  our  administration  to  adopt 
The  next  fruit  of  this  system  is  that  of  the  kind 
of  money,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  considered 
lent,  and  which  goes  to  make  up  the  three-fifths 
of  the  debt  admitted  to  haye  been  receiyed; 
about  the  one-half  of  it  was  receiyed  in  depre- 
ciated paper  during  the  long  bank  suspension 
whidi  took  place  from  1797  to  1823,  and  during 
which  time  the  depreciation  sunk  as  low  as  30 
per  centum.    Here^  then,  is  another  deduction 
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of  near  one-third  to  be  taken  off  the  one-half  of 
the  three-fifths  vrhich  is  counted  as  having  been 
advanced  by  the  lenders.  Finally,  another  bit- 
ter drop  is  found  in  this  cnp  of  indebtedness, 
that  the  lenders  were  mostly  jobbers  and  gam- 
blers in  stocks,  without  a  shilling  of  their  own 
to  go  upon,  and  who  by  the  tricks  of  the  system 
became  the  creditors  of  the  goyemment  for  mil- 
lions. These  gentry  would  puff  the  stocks  which 
they  had  received — sell  them  at  some  advance — 
and  then  lend  the  government  a  part  of  its  own 
money.  These  are  the  lenders — ^these  the  re- 
ceivers of  thirty  millions  sterling  of  taxes — 
these  the  scrip  nobility  who  cast  the  hereditary 
nobles  into  the  shade,  and  who  hold  tributary 
to  themselves  all  the  property  and  all  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  British  empire.  And 
this  is  the  state  of  things  which  our  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  fbr  our  imitation. 

This  is  the  way  the  exchequer  and  ftmding 
system  have  worked  in  England;  and  let  no 
one  say  they  will  not  work  in  the  same  manner 
in  our  own  country.  The  system  is  the  same 
in  all  countries,  and  will  work  alike  every  where. 
Go  into  it,  and  we  shall  have  every  fruit  of  the 
system  which  the  English  people  now  have; 
uid  of  this  most  of  our  young  States,  and  of 
our  cities,  and  corporations,  which  have  gone 
into  the  borrowing  business  upon  their  bonds, 
are  now  living  examples.  Their  bonds  were 
their  exchequer  bills.  They  used  them  pro- 
fusely, extravagantly,  madly,  as  all  paper  credit 
is  used.  Their  bonds  were  sold  under  par, 
though  the  discount  was  usually  hid  by  a  trick : 
pay  was  often  received  in  depreciated  paper. 
Sharpers  fluently  made  the  purchase,  who  had 
nothing  to  pay  but  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
same  bonds  when  sold.  And  thus  the  States 
and  cities  are  bound  for  debts  whidi  are  in  a 
great  degree  fictitious,  and  are  bound  to  lenders 
who  had  nothing  to  lend;  and  such  are  the 
frauds  of  the  system  which  is  presented  to  us, 
and  must  be  our  fate,  if  we  go  mto  the  exche- 
quer system. 

I  have  shown  the  effect  of  an  exchequer  of 
issues  in  Great  Britain  to  strike  paper  money 
for  a  currency,  and  as  a  substitute  for  loans  and 
taxes.  I  have  shown  that  this  system,  adopted 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  upon  the  fkilure  of  cor- 
poration credit,  has  been  t^e  means  of  smuggling 
a  mountain  load  of  debt  v^n  the  British  people, 
two-fifths  of  whi(^  is  fraudulent  and  fictitious ; 


that  it  has  made  the  great  body  of  the  people 
tributaries  to  a  handfrd  oi  fhndholders,  most  of 
whom,  without  owning  a  shilling,  were  enaUed 
by  the  fVauds  of  the  paper  system  and  the  fund- 
ing system,  to  lend  millions  to  the  government. 
I  have  shown  that  this  system,  thus  ruinous  in 
England,  was  the  resort  of  a  crafl^'  minister  to 
substitute  government  credit  for  the  exhausted 
credit  of  the  moneyed  corporations,  and  the  ex- 
ploded bubbles;  and  I  have  shown  that  die 
exchequer  plan  now  presented  to  us  by  our  ed- 
ministration,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  English 
original.  I  have  shown  all  this ;  and  now  the 
question  is,  shall  we  adopt  this  copy?  This 
is  the  question ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  im- 
plies the  humiliating  conclusion,  that  we  hsve 
forgot  that  we  have  a  constitution,  and  we  ha^e 
gone  back  to  the  worst  era  of  English  histcny— ^ 
to  times  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  to  take  lee> 
sons  in  the  science  of  political  economy.  Sir, 
we  have  a  Constitution !  and  if  there  was  any 
thing  better  established  than  another,  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  it  was  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  a  hard-money  government,  made  by 
hard-money  men,  who  had  se^i  and  felt  the 
evils  of  government  paper,  and  who  intended 
for  ever  to  cut  off  the  new  government  from  the 
use  of  that  dangerous  expedient  The  question 
was  made  in  the  Convention  (for  there  was  a 
small  paper  money  party  in  that  body),  and 
solemnly  decided  that  the  government  should 
not  emit  paper  money,  bills  of  credit,  or  paper 
currency  of  any  kind.  It  appears  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Convention,  that  the  first  draft  of 
the  constitution  contained  a  paper  clause,  and 
that  it  stood  in  connection  with  the  power  to 
raise  money ;  thus :  "  7b  borrow  money^  and 
emit  bills  J  on  the  credit  of  the  United  Staieg/* 
When  this  clause  came  up  for  consideratkni, 
Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words,  ^^and  emit  bills^^  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Pierce  Butler.  *^Mr.  Madison  thought  it 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  being  made  a 
tender."  <^  Mr.  EUsworth  thought  this  a  fitvoralde 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper 
money.  The  mischief  of  the  various  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made,  were  no^  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  and  had  excited  the  disgust  of 
all  the  respectable  part  of  America.  By  with- 
holding tl^  power  firom  the  new  govenoBiMii, 
more  fHends  of  influence  would  be  gained  to  il 
than  by  ahnost  any  thing  else.    Paper  ^onej 
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cut  m  no  ease  be  neoeesMry.  Gm  the  gorern- 
Bimit  credit)  and  othwreeouroee  will  offisr.  The 
powmr  maj  do  harm,  never  good.''  Mr.  Wilson 
nid:  ^  It  will  haye  a  meet  sabitary  infioenoe  <m 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  pH>er  money.  This  expedient  can 
never  saccaed  while  its  miachiefa  are  remem- 
bered ;  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  resorted  to,  it 
w91  be  a  bar  to  other  resources."  ^'  Mr.  Bntler 
remarked  that  pqwr  was  a  legal  tender  in  no 
eeuntry  in  Europe.  He  was  uigent  for  disarm- 
ing the  government  of  such  a  power."  ^  Mr. 
Read  thought  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would 
be  as  alarming  as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Reve- 
lations." *'Mr.  Langdon  had  rather  reject  the 
whole  plan  than  retain  the  three  words,  ^and 
emit  bills.'"  A  few  members  spoke  in  fii;vor  <^ 
retaining  the  danse ;  but,  on  taking  the  vote, 
the  sense  of  the  o(mvention  was  almost  unani- 
mooslj  against  it.  Nine  States  voted  for  strik- 
ing out:  two  for  retaming. 

If  there  were  a  thousand  censtitutional  pro- 
visions in  &vor  of  paper  money,  I  should  still 
be  against  it — against  the  thing  itself,  p^r  se 
and  propter  Be — on  account  of  its  own  inherent 
baseness  and  vice.  But  the  Constitution  is 
against  it — clearly  so  upon  its  &ce ;  upon  its 
history ;  upon  its  early  practice ;  upon  its  uni- 
form interpretation.  The  universal  expression 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption  was,  that  the  new 
govemm^it  was  a  hard  money  government, 
made  by  hard  money  men,  and  that  it  was  to 
save  the  oouDtry  from  the  curse  of  paper  money. 
This  was  the  universal  language — this  the  uni- 
versal sentiment ;  and  this  hard  money  char- 
acter of  the  new  government  was  one  of  the 
great  recommendations  in  its  ikvor,  and  one  of 
the  chief  inducements  to  its  adoption.  All  the 
early  action  of  the  government  conformed  to 
this  idea--all  its  early  legislation  was  as  true 
to  hard  money  as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole.  The 
very  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  new  government's  existaice,  and  enacted 
by  the  very  men  who  had  framed  the  Consti- 
tution— this  first  act  required  those  duties  to  be 
paid  "•  in  gold  and  siher  coin  only;  "  the  word 
onfyy  which  is  a  contraction  for  the  old  English 
onely,  being  added  to  cut  off  the  possibility  ot 
an  intrusion,  or  an  injection  of  a  particle  of 
paper  money  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.    The  first  act  for  the  sale  of  public 


lands  required  them  to  be  paid  for  in  ^^epeeie  ^ 
— the  specie  drcnlar  of  1836  was  only  the  en- 
forcement of  that  act;  and  the  hard  money 
clause  in  the  independent  treasury  vras  a  re- 
vival of  these  two  original  and  fimdamental 
revenue  laws.  Such  were  the  early  legvdative 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by  the  m«i 
who  made  it$  and  corresponding  with  these 
for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
government,  were  the  interpretations  of  all 
public  men,  and  of  no  one  more  emphatically 
than  of  him  who  is  now  the  prominent  mem- 
ber of  this  administration,  and  to  whose  hand 
public  opinicm  attributes  the  elaborate  defence 
of  the  Cabinet  Exchequer  plan  which  has  been 
sent  down  to  us.  In  two  speeches,  delivered 
by  that  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  in  the  year  1816,  he  thus  expressed  him* 
self  on  the  hard  money  charactw  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  paper 
system: 

"  No  nation  had  a  better  currency  than  the 
United  States.  There  was  no  nation  which  had 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care:  for  the 
fruners  of  the  Constitution  and  those  who  had 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  the  subject,  were 
hard  money  men.  They  had  felt  and  duly  ap- 
preciated the  evils  of  a  paper  medium:  they, 
therefore,  sedidously  guarded  the  currency  or 
the  United  States  from  debasement  The  le^ 
currency  of  the  United  States  was  gold  and 
silver  coin:  this  was  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  Congress  had  run  into  no  folly.  Gold 
and  silver  currency  was  the  law  of  the  land 
at  home,  and  the  law  of  the  world  abroad :  there 
could,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  be 
no  other  currency." 

So  spake  the  present  Secretary  of  State  in 
February,  1816 ;  and  speaking  so,  he  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  statesman, 
and  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live. 
He  was  right  in  saying  that  Congress,  up  to 
that  time,  had  run  into  no  folly  in  relation  to 
the  currency ;  that  is  to  say,  had  not  attempted 
to  supersede  the  hard  money  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a  national  currency  of  paper.  I  can  say 
the  same  for  Congress  up  to  the  present  day. 
Can  the  Secretary  answer  in  like  manner  for 
the  cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member?  Can  he 
say  of  it,  that  it  has  run  into  no  folly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  ?  The  secretary  is  right 
again  in  saying  that,  in  the  present  o(mdition 
of  the  world,  there  can,  be  no  other  currency 
than  gold  and  siker.    Certain^  he  is  right 
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Gold  ind  silyer  is  the  measure  of  yalues.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  world  requires  that 
measure  to  he  uniform  and  uniyersal.  The 
whole  world  is  now  in  a  state  of  incessant  in- 
terconmiunication.  Commercial,  social,  politi- 
cal relations  are  universal.  Dealings  and  trans- 
actions are  immense.  All  nations,  ciyilized  and 
harharian,  acknowledge  the  yalidity  of  the  gold 
and  silyer  standard;  and  the  nation  that  should 
attempt  to  establish  another,  would  derange  its 
connections  with  the  world,  and  put  itself  with- 
out the  pale  of  its  monetary  STstem.  The  Sec- 
retary was  right  in  saying  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  woric^  in  the  present  state  of 
the  uniTersal  intercommunications  of  all  man- 
kind, there  could  be  no  measure  of  yalues  but 
that  which  was  uniyersally  acknowledged,  and 
that  all  must  conform  to  that  measure.  In  this 
he  showed  a  grasp  of  mind — a  comprehension 
and  profundity  of  intellect — ^which  merits  en- 
comium, and  which  casts  hr  into  the  shade  the 
lawyer-like  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  report, 
which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 

The  senator  from  Yii^ginia  [Mr.  Riyes]  felici- 
tates himself  upon  the  character  of  these  pro- 
posed exchequer  bills,  because  they  are  not  to 
be  declared  by  law  to  be  a  legal  tender :  as  if 
there  was  any  necessity  for  sudi  a  declaraticm! 
Far  aboye  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity !  far  aboye  the  legal  tender,  which  the 
statute  enacts,  is  the  forced  tender  which  neces- 
sity compels.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
statutory  enactment :  the  paper  will  soon  enact 
the  law  for  itself— that  law  which  no  power 
can  resist,  no  weakness  can  shun,  no  art  elude, 
no  cunning  escape.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  all 
paper  money  to  expel  all  hard  money;  and 
then  to  force  itself  into  every  man's  hand,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  for  any  hand  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  the  prerogative  of  all  paper  money 
to  do  this,  and  of  government  paper  above  all 
other.  Let  this  government  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  paper  issues:  let  it  begin  to  stamp 
paper  for  a  currency,  and  it  will  quickly  find 
itself  with  nothing  but  paper  on  its  hands ; — 
paper  to  pay  out— paper  to  receive  in; — ^the 
specie  basis  soon  gone — and  the  vile  trash  de- 
preciating from  day  to  day  until  it  sinks  into 
nothing,  and  perishes  on  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  credulous^  and  the  helpless  part  ci 
the  community. 

The  same  senator  [Mr.  Bins]  consoles  him- 


self with  the  small  amount  of  these  exdiequer 
bills  which  are  to  be  issued — only  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Alas !  sir,  does  he  recollect 
that  that  sum  is  seven  times  the  amount  of  our 
first  emission  of  continental  bills  ?  that  it  is  fif- 
teen times  the  amount  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
first  emission  of  exchequer  bills?  and  double 
the  amount  <^  the  first  emission  of  the  French 
assignats  ?  Does  he  consider  these  things,  and 
recollect  that  it  is  the  first  step  only  whidi  costs 
the  diflSculty?  and  that^  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment paper  money,  the  subseqoMit  progress  is 
rapid  in  exact  propoption  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
first  step?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  first 
emission  of  our  continental  bills  was  two  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that  in  three  years  they  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  millions?  that  the  first  issoe 
ci  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  exchequw  bills  was 
the  third  of  a  million,  and  that  they  have  since 
exceeded  a  thousand  millions?  that  the  first 
emission  of  assignats  was  the  third  ci  a  mil- 
liard of  firanos,  and  that  in  seven  years  they 
amounted  to  forty-five  thousand  milliaids? 
Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  will  be.  The 
first  issues  of  government  paper  are  small,  and 
with  difficulty  obtamed,  and  upon  plausible 
pretexts  of  necessity  and  reliet  The  subse- 
quent issues  are  large,  and  obtained  without 
opposition,  and  put  out  without  the  formality 
of  an  excuse.  This  is  the  course,  and  thus  it 
will  be  with  us  if  vre  once  b^gin.  We  propose 
fifteen  millions  for  the  start:  grant  it :  it  will 
soon  be  fifteen  hundred  millions  1  and  those 
who  go  to  that  excess  will  be  &r  less  Mmh^KI^ 
than  those  who  made  the  first  step. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  administratioii 
have  gone  back  far  beyond  the  times  <^  General 
Hamilton — ^that  they  have  gone  to  the  times 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and  I  prove  it  by 
showing  how  fiuthltdly  they  copy  his  policy  in 
pursuing  the  most  fatal  of  his  measures.  Tea, 
sir,  they  have  gone  back  not  merely  &t  beyond 
where  General  Hamilton  actuaUy  stood,  but  to 
the  point  to  which  he  refused  to  ga  He  refused 
to  go  to  government  paper  money.  That  great 
man,  though  a  firiend  to  bank  paper,  was  an 
enemy  to  government  paper.  He  condemned 
and  dq>recated  the  whole  eystem  of  govern- 
ment issues.  He  has  kit  his  own  sentiments 
on  record  on  this  point,  and  they  deserve  in 
this  period  of  the  retrogression  of  our  govern- 
ment to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  cited  oo  this 
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floor.  In  his  report  on  a  national  bank  in  1791, 
he  ran  a  parallel  between  the  dangers  of  bank 
paper  and  goremment  paper,  assigning  to  the 
hitter  the  character  of  far  greatest  danger  and 
misdiief— an  opinion  in  which  I  follj  concur 
with  him.  In  that  report,  he  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  dangers  of  goremment  paper : 

"  The  emitting  of  paper  money  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  goyemment  is  wisely  prohibited 
to  the  in<Uvidual  States  by  the  National  Consti- 
tution :  and  the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  should 
not  be  disregarded  hy  the  goyemment  of  the 
United  States.  Though  paper  emissions,  under 
a  general  authority,  might  baye  some  adyan- 
tages  not  applicable,  and  be  free  from  disadyan- 
tages  which  are  applicable,  to  the  like  emissions 
by  the  States  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  na- 
ture so  liable  to  abuse — and,  it  may  eyen  be 
affirmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused — ^that  the 
wisdom  of  the  goyemment  will  be  shown  in 
neyer  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seduc- 
ing and  dangerous  an  expedient.  The  stamping 
of  pi^r  is  an  operation  so  much  easier  than 
the  laying  of  taxes,  that  a  goyemment  in  the 
practice  of  paper  emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in 
any  such  emergency,  to  indulge  itself  too  far 
in  the  employment  of  that  resource,  to  ayoid, 
as  much  as  possible^  one  less  auspicious  to  pre- 
sent popularity.  It  it  should  not  eyen  be  car- 
ried so  fiu"  as  to  be  rendered  an  absolute  bubble, 
it  would  at  least  be  likely  to  be  extended  to  a 
degree  which  would  occasion  an  inflated  and 
artificial  state  of  things,  incompatible  with  the 
regular  and  prosperous  course  of  the  politio^ 
economy." 

A  diyision  has  taken  place  in  the  great  whig 
party  on  this  point  It  has  split  into  two 
wings — a  great,  and  a  smaU  wing.  The  body 
of  the  party  stand  fast  on  the  Hamiltonian 
ground  of  1791 1  a  fraction  of  the  party  haye 
slid  back  to  the  Walpole  ground  of  1720.  The 
point  of  difference  between  them  is  a  goyem- 
ment bank  and  goyemment  paper  on  one  hand, 
and  a  banking  company  under  a  national  char- 
ts', issuing  bank  notes,  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  point  of  difference,  and  it  is  a  large  one, 
yery  yisible  to  eyerjr  eye ;  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that,  with  all  my  objections  to  the  national 
bank  and  its  paper,  I  am  flu*  more  opposed  to 
goyemment  banking,  and  to  goyemment  issues 
of  paper  money. 

The  Tylei^Webster  whigs  are  for  goyemment 
banking— for  making  the  transit  from  corporation 
credit,  no  longer  ayailable,  to  goyemment  credit, 
which  is  to  stand  the  brunt  of  new  follies  and 
new  eztrayagances.  They  go  for  the  British 
Vol.  IL— 25 


exchequer  system,  with  all  the  folly  and  d^ra- 
dation  of  modem  banking  superadded  and  en- 
grafted upon  it.  And  what  are  the  pretexts  for 
this  flagrant  attempt?  The  same  that  were 
urged  by  the  scriyener,  John  Blunt^  in  fayor  of 
his  South  Sea  bubble— and  by  the  gambler, 
John  Law,  in  &yor  of  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
To  relieye  the  public  distress — to  dd  the  goy- 
emment and  the  people — to  make  money  plen- 
ty, and  to  raise  the  price  of  property  and 
wages :  these  are  the  pretexts  which  usher  in 
our  exchequer  scheme,  and  whidi  haye  ushered 
in  all  the  paper  money  bubbles  and  projects 
which  haye  oyer  afBdcted  and  disgraced  man- 
kind. Relief  to  the  people  has  been  the  pretext 
for  the  whole ;  and  they  haye  all  ended  in  the 
same  way — ^in  the  enrichment  of  sharpers — ^the 
plunder  of  nations — and  the  shame  of  goyem- 
ments.  All  these  schemes  haye  been  brought 
forward  in  the  same  way,  and  although  base 
upon  their  fiice,  and  clearly  big  with  shame  and 
ruin,  and  opposed  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the 
times,  yet  there  seem  to  be  seasons  of  national 
delusion  when  the  yoice  of  judgment,  reason, 
and  honor  is  drowned  under  the  damor  of 
knayes  and  dupes ;  and  when  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  a  new  plan  is  its  absolute 
folly,  knayery,  and  audacity.  Thus  it  was  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  the  moneyed  cor- 
porations under  the  protection  of  Walpole. 
Wise  men  opposed  all  the  mad  schemes  of  that 
day,  and  exposed  in  adyance  all  their  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  issues.  Mr.  Shippen,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Mr.  Barnard,  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Morpeth  (that  Howard 
blood  which  has  not  yet  degenerated),  all  these 
and  mxaj  others  opposed  the  South  Sea,  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  other  mad  schemes  of  their 
day — ^to  be  oyerpowered  then,  but  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  quoted  with  honor  now.  The  chan- 
cellor of  France^  the  wise  and  yirtuous  D'Agues- 
seau,  was  exiled  fh>m  Paris  by  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  opposing  and  exposing  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  of  the  gambler,  John  Law ;  but 
his  name  liyes  in  the  pantheon  of  history ;  and 
I  take  a  pleasure  in  citing  it  here,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate,  as  well  in  honor  to  him,  as  to  en- 
courage others  to  sacrifice  themselyes  in  the 
noble  task  of  resisting  the  mad  delusions  of  the 
day.  Eyery  nation  has  its  seasons  of  delusion. 
They  seem  to  come,  like  periodical  epidemics, 
once  in  so  many  ages  or  oflnturies ;  and  while 
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thej  rage,  neither  morals  nor  reason  can  make 
head  against  them.  The  have  to  run  out  We 
have  just  had  our  season  of  this  delusion,  when 
eyery  folly,  firom  a  national  bank  whose  notes 
were  to  circulate  in  China,  to  the  morus  mtUtt- 
caulis  whose  leaves  were  to  breed  fortunes  to 
the  enyied  possessors ;  when  every  such  folly 
had  its  day  of  triumph  and  exultatk)n  over  rea- 
son, judgment,  morals  and  common  sense. 
Happily  this  season  is  passing  away — ^the  delu- 
sion is  wearing  off— before  this  cabinet  plan  of 
a  government  bank,  with  its  central  board,  its 
fifty-two  branches,  its  national  engine  to  strike 
paper,  its  brokerage  and  exchange  dealings,  its 
Oheapside  and  Change-Alley  operations  in  real 
business  transactions,  its  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  profits,  its  three  dollars  in  paper  money 
to  any  one  who  was  fool  enough  to  deposit  one 
dollar  in  the  hard :  happily  our  season  of  delu- 
sion is  passing  off  before  this  monstrous  scheme 
was  presented.  Otherwise,  its  adoption  would 
have  been  inevitable.  Its  very  monstrosity 
would  have  made  it  irresistibly  captivating  to 
the  diseased  public  appetite  if  presented  while 
still  in  its  morbid  state. 

But  the  senator  from  Virginia  who  sits  over 
the  way  [Mr.  Rivis],  who  has  spoken  in  this 
debate,  and  who  appears  as  a  quati  defender  of 
this  cabinet  plan  of  relief  be  demands  if  the 
senator  firom  Missouri  (my  poor  self)  wiU  do 
nothing  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  ?  He  puts  the  question,  to 
me,  and  I  answer  it  readily;  yes !  I  will  do 
my  part  towards  relieving  this  distress,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  mode  which  he  seems  to  prefer 
— ^not  by  ^>plying  a  cataplasm  of  lamb-black 
and  sags  to  the  public  wounds  i  whether  that 
cati4>lasm  should  be  administered  by  a  league 
of  coon-box  banks  in  the  States,  or  hj  a  Biddle 
king  bank  in  Philadelphia^  or  by  a  Walpole 
exchequer  bank  in  Washington  city.  I  would 
relieve  the  distress  by  the  application  of  appro- 
priate pemedies  to  notorious  diseases— a  bank- 
rupt act  to  bankrupt  banks— taxation  to  bank 
issues — ^restoration  of  the  land  revenue  to  its 
proper  destination — ^the  imposition  of  economy 
upon  this  taxing,  borrowing,  squandering,  gold- 
hating,  paper-loving  administration ;  and  by  re- 
storing, as  soon  as  possible,  the  reign  of  democ- 
racy, economy,  and  hard  money. 

The  distress!  still  the  distress.  Distress, 
ttill  the  staple  of  all  the  whig  speeches  made 


here,  and  of  all  the  cabinet  reports  whidi  come 
down  to  us.  Distress  is  the  staple  of  the  whole. 
"  Motley  is  their  only  wear."  Why,  sir,  I  hava 
heard  about  that  distress  before ;  and  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  interrupt  gentlemen  in  the 
midst  of  their  pathetic  rehearsals  as  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  interrupted  Jenkinson  in  the 
prison,  when  he  b^an  again  the  same  learned 
dissertation  upon  the  cosmogony  or  creation  of 
the  world;  and  gave  him  the  same  quotations 
firom  Sanconiathan,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  Lo- 
canus  Ocellus,  with  which  he  entertained  the 
good  old  Vicar  at  the  fiur,  while  cheating  him 
out  of  Blackberry,  after  having  cheated  Moses 
out  of  the  colt  You  know  the  incident,  said 
Mr.  B.  (addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Archer,  who 
was  nodding  recognition),  you  remember  the 
incident^  and  know  the  Vicar  b^ged  pardon 
for  intemipting  so  much  learning,  with  the  de- 
claration of  his  belief  that  he  had  had  the  honor 
to  hear  it  all  before.  In  like  manner,  I  am  al- 
most tempted  to  stop  gentlemen  with  a  b^- 
pardon  for  interrupting  so  much  distress,  and 
declaring  my  belief  that  I  have  heard  it  all  be- 
fore* Certain  it  is,  that  for  ten  years  past  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  distress  ora- 
tions on  this  floor ;  and  for  twenty-two  years 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  distress  in  our 
country ;  but  never  have  I  seen  it,  or  heard  of 
it,  that  it  did  not  issue  firom  the  same  notorious 
fountain — the  mometsd  corporations — headed 
and  conducted  by  the  Juggernaut  of  federal 
adoration,  the  Biddle  King  Bank  of  the  United 
States !  I  have  seen  this  distress  fer  two  and 
twenty  years ;  first,  firom  1819  to  1826 ;  then 
again  in  1832— '33— '34— '37— '39 ;  and  I  see 
something  of  it  now.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  commenced  the  distress  in  1819,  and 
gave  a  season  of  calamity  which  lasted  as  long 
as  one  of  the  seven  years'  plagues  of  Egypt. 
It  was  a  seven  years'  agony ;  but  at  that  time 
distress  was  not  the  olject,  but  only  the  effect 
of  her  crimes  and  follies.  In  1832  she  renewed 
the  distress  as  an  object  f>er  se  and  propter  «e, 
to  force  a  renewal  of  her  charter.  In  1833 — ^'34 
she  entered  upon  it  with  new  vigor — ^with  vast 
preparation — ^upon  an  immense  scale — and  all 
her  forces — ^to  coerce  a  restoration  of  the  de- 
posits, which  the  patriot  President  had  saved 
by  taking  firom  her.  In  1837  she  headed  the 
conspiracy  fer  the  general  suspensi(m  (and  ac- 
complished it  by  the  aid  of  the  deposit  distri- 
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bntion  act)  for  the  purpose  of  coyering  up  and 
hiding  her  own  insolyency  m  a  general  catas- 
trophe, and  making  the  final,  agonizing  death- 
struggle,  to  clutch  the  re-charter.  In  1839  she 
forced  the  second  suspension  (which  took  place 
all  south  and  west  of  New  York)  and  endeay- 
ored  to  force  it  all  north  and  east  of  that  place, 
and  make  it  uniyersal,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
own  impending  bankruptcy.  She  £iiled  in  the 
murersalitj  of  this  second  suspension  only  for 
want  of  the  means  and  power  which  the  goy- 
emment  deposits  would  haye  giyen  her.  She 
succeeded  with  her  limited  means,  and  in  her 
crippled  condition,  oyer  three-fourths  of  the 
Union ;  and  now  the  only  distress  felt  is  in  the 
places  which  haye  felt  her  power ; — in  the  parts 
of  the  country  which  she  has  regulated — and 
arises  from  the  institutions  which  haye  followed 
her  lead— obeyed  her  impulse — imitated  her 
example— and  now  keep  up,  for  their  own 
profit,  and  on  their  own  account,  the  distress 
of  which  they  were  nothing  but  the  yicarious 
agents  in  the  banning.  Sir,  there  has  been  no 
distress  since  1819  which  did  not  come  from 
the  moneyed  corporations ;  and  since  1832,  all 
the  distress  which  we  haye  seen  has  been  facti- 
tious and  fiM^ious — contriyed  of  purpose,  made 
to  order,  promulgated  upon  edict — and  spread 
over  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  discontents 
against  the  administration,  to  oyertum  the  de- 
mocracy, to  re-establish  federalism,  to  unite 
bank  and  state — and  to  deliyer  up  the  credit 
and  reyenue  of  the  Union,  and  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  people,  to  the  pillage  and  plun- 
der of  the  muckworm  nobility  which  the  crimes 
of  the  paper  system  haye  made  the  lords  of  the 
land.  This  is  the  only  distress  we  haye  seen ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  God  had  giyen  our 
country  a  Jackson,  their  daring  schemes  would 
all  haye  succeeded ;  and  we  and  our  children, 
and  all  the  property  and  labor  of  our  country, 
would  haye  been  as  completely  tributary  to  the 
moneyed  corporations  of  America,  as  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  to  the  Change-alley  lords 
who  hold  the  certificates  of  their  immense  na- 
tional debt 

Distress! — ^what,  sir,  are  not  the  whigs  in 
power,  and  was  not  all  distress  to  cease  when 
the  democracy  was  turned  out  ?  Did  they  not 
carry  the  elections  ?  Has  Mr.  Van  Buren  not 
gone  to  Einderhook  ?  Is  General  Jackson  not 
in  the  Hermitage  ?  Are  democrats  not  in  the 
minority  in  Congress,  and  expelled  from  ofQce 


eyery  where  ?  Were  not  "  THppecanoe  and 
TSfler  too  "  both  elected  ?  Is  not  whiggery  in 
entire  possession  of  the  goyemment?  Haye 
they  notf  had  their  extra  session,  called  to  re- 
lieye  the  country,  and  passed  all  the  relief  mea- 
sures, save  one  ?— all  save  one ! — all  except  their 
national  bank,  of  which  this  fine  exchequer  bank 
is  to  be  the  metempsychosis. 

The  cry  is  distress !  and  the  remedy  a  national 
poultice  of  lamp-black  and  rags !  This  is  the 
disease,  and  this  the  medicine.  But  let  us  look 
before  we  act.  Let  us  analyze  the  case — exam- 
ine the  pathology  of  the  disease — that  is  the 
word,  I  belieye  (looking  at  Dr.  Limn,  who  nod- 
ded assent),  and  see  its  cause  and  effect^  the 
habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient^  and  the 
injuries  he  may  haye  sufiered.  The  complaint 
is,  distress:  the  specifications  are,  depreciated 
currency,  and  deranged  exchanges.  The  ques- 
tion is,  where  ?  all  oyer  the  Union  ?  not  at  all — 
only  in  the  South  and  West  All  north  and 
east  of  New  York  is  free  from  distress — the  ex- 
dianges  fiur — ^the  currency  at  par:  all  south 
and  west  of  that  city  the  distress  prevails — ^the 
exchanges  (as  they  are  called)  being  deranged 
and  the  currency  depreciated.  Why  ?  Because, 
in  one  quarter — the  happy  quarter — the  banks 
pay  their  debts:  in  the  other — the  distressed 
quarter — they  refuse  to  pay.  Here  then  is  the 
cause,  and  the  effect  This  is  the  analysis  of 
the  case — ^the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  lo- 
cality of  the  disease — and  the  key  to  its  cure. 
Make  the  refractory  banks  comply  with  theur 
promises ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  depreciated 
paper  and  deranged  exchanges,  and  of  all  the 
distress  which  they  create ;  and  that  without  a 
national  bank,  or  its. base  substitute,  an  exche- 
quer bank ;  or  a  national  institution  of  any  kind 
to  strike  paper  money.  Make  the  delinquent 
banks  pay  up,  or  wind  up.  And  why  not? 
Why  should  not  the  insolvent  wind  up,  and  the 
solvent  pay  up  ?  Why  should  not  the  commu- 
nity know  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  Suspension 
puts  all  on  a  level,  and  the  community  cannot 
distinguish  between  them.  Our  friend  Sancho 
(looking  at  Mr.  Mouton)  has  a  proverb  that 
suits  the  case :  ^  De  noche  todos  los  gato$  son 
pardos,^^ 

"M.  Mouton:  ^Denuit  tow  les  chats sont 

«  Mr.  Buchanan  :  What  is  all  that  ?  " 
Mr.  Benton  :  It  is  this :  Our  friend,  Sancho 
Panza^  says  that,  in  the  dark  all  the  cats  are  of 
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one  color.  [A  laugh.]  So  of  these  banks.  In 
a  state  of  suspension  they  are  all  of  one  credit ; 
but  as  the  light  of  a  candle  soon  discriminates 
the  black  cats  from  the  white  ones,  so  would  the 
touch  of  a  bankrupt  act  speedily  show  the  dif- 
fer^ice  between  a  rotten  bank  and  a  solvent 
one. 

But  currency: — currency — a  naticmal  currency 
of  uniform  yalue,  and  uniyersal  circulation :  this 
is  what  modem  whigs  demand,  and  call  upon 
Oongress  to  give  it;  meaning  all  the  while  a 
national  currency  of  paper  money.  I  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  it,  and  aver  its  folly 
if  it  had.  The  word  currency  is  not  in  the  con- 
stitution, nor  any  word  which  can  be  made  to 
signify  paper  money.  Coin  is  the  only  thing 
mentioned  in  that  instrument;  and  the  only 
power  of  Congress  over  it  is  to  r^ulate  its  value. 
It  is  an  interpolation,  and  a  violation  of  truth 
to  say  that  the  constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  regulate  the  value  of  paper  money,  or  to  create 
paper  money.  It  is  a  calunmy  upon  the  consti- 
tution to  say  any  such  thing ;  and  I  defy  the 
whole  phalanx  of  the  paper  money  party  to  pro- 
duce one  word  in  thai  instrument  to  justify  their 
imputation.  Coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  thing 
to  be  regukted ;  coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  cur- 
rency mentioned  and  intended ;  and  this  coin  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve,  instead  of 
banishing  it  from  circulation.  Paper  banishes 
coin;  and  by  creating,  or  encouraging  paper. 
Congress  commits  a  double  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  Jirst,  by  favoring  a  thing  which  the 
constitution  condemns;  and,  secondly ,  by  de- 
stroying the  thing  which  it  meant  to  preserve. 
But  the  paper  money  party  say  there  is  not 
gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  world  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  currency ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  have  pi^r.  I  answer,  if  this  was  true, 
we  must  first  alter  our  constitution  before  we 
can  create,  or  adopt  paper  money.  But  it  is 
not  true  1  the  assertion  is  imfounded  and  erro- 
neous to  the  last  degree,  and  implies  the  most 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  specie  resources  of 
commercial  and  agricultural  countries.  The 
world  happens  to  contain  more  spede  than 
such  countries  can  use;  and  it  dq«nds  upon 
each  one  to  have  its  share  when  it  pleases. 
This  is  an  assertion  as  easily  proved  as  made ; 
and  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  it,  because  it  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding ; 
and  on  which  the  public  good  requires  authentic 


information.  I  will  speak  first  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  of  our  own  times — ^literally,  my  own 
times. 

I  have  some  tabular  statements  on  hand,  Mr. 
President,  made  at  the  Treasury,  on  my  motion, 
and  which  show  our  specie  acquisitions  during 
the  time  that  I  have  sat  in  this  chair :  I  say,  sat 
in  this  chair,  for  I  always  sit  in  the  same  place. 
I  never  change  my  position,  and  therefore  never 
have  to  find  it  or  define  it.  These  tables  show 
our  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  this  time — 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years — to  have  been  on 
the  custom-house  books,  182  millions  ci  dollars : 
making  an  allowance  for  the  amounts  brought 
by  passengers,  and  not  entered  on  the  books, 
and  the  total  importation  cannot  be  less  than 
200  millions.  The  coinage  at  our  Mint  during 
the  same  period,  is  66  millions  of  dollars.  The 
product  of  our  gold  mines  during  that  period 
has  been  several  millions;  and  many  millions 
of  gold  have  been  dragged  frtnn  their  hiding 
places  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the  gold 
bill  of  1834.  Putting  all  together,  and  our 
specie  acquisitions  must  have  amounted  to  220 
or  230  millions  of  dollars  in  these  twenty-one 
years ;  being  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  or  eleven 
millions  per  annum.  '*^ 

Not  specie  enough  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country !  What  an  insane  idea ! 
Do  people  who  talk  in  that  way  know  any 
thing  about  the  quantity  of  specie  that  there  is 
in  the  world,  or  even  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  amount  that  different  nations,  according 
to  their  pursuits,  can  employ  in  their  business  ? 
If  they  do  not,  let  them  listen  to  what  Gallatin 
and  Gouge  say  upon  the  subject,  and  let  them 
leam  something  which  a  man  should  know  be- 
fore he  ventures  an  opinion  upon  currency.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  1831,  thus  speaks  of  the  quMitity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America: 

'^  The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced 
by  the  mines  of  America,  to  the  year  1803,  in- 
clusively, and  remaining  there  or  exported  to 
Europ^  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  at 
about  ffvo  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  product  of  the  vears  1804 — 1830, 
may  be  estimated  at  seven  hundred  and  fifbr 
millions.  If  to  this  we  add  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  nearly  ascertained  product,  to  this 
tune,  of  the  mines  of  Siberia^  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  for  the  Amcan  gold  dust,  and 
for  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Europe  (which 
yielded  about  tiiree  millions  a  year,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century),  fit>m  the  discovery  of 
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America  to  this  daT,aitd  three  hundred  millions 
for  the  amount  existing  in  Europe  prior  to  the 
diecoyerj  c^  America^  we  find  a  total  not  widely 
difiering  from  the  fiict,  of  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  now  re- 
mains in  Europe  and  America  together.  The 
loss  by  friction  and  accidents  might  be  esti- 
mated, and  researches  made  respecting  the  total 
amount  which  has  been  exported  to  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  that  which 
has  been  actually  consumed  in  gilding,  plated 
ware,  and  other  manufiuitures  of  the  same  char- 
acter, cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.  From 
the  imperfect  data  within  our  reach,  it  ma^,  we 
think,  be  idfirmed,  that  the  amount  still  existing 
in  Europe  and  America  certainly  exceeds  four 
thousano,  and  most  probably  fails  short  of  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  medium, 
or  four  thousand  five  hundred  mfllions,  which 
we  have  assumed,  it  appears  that  from  one-third 
to  two-fifths  is  used  as  currency,  and  that  the 
reflidue  consists  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  man- 
ufoctured  articles.  It  is  Imown.  that  of  the  gross 
amount  of  seven  thousand  two  nundred  millions 
of  dollars,  about  eighteen  hundred  millions,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  in  value,  and  one-forty- 
ei^th  in  weighty  consisted  6f  gold.  Of  the 
four  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  the  pre- 
sumed remaining  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
proportion  of  gold  is  probably  ereater,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  exportation  to  India  and  GhiiMt 
having  been  exdusively  in  silver,  and  of  the 
greater  care  in  preventmg  eveiy  possible  waste 
in  an  article  so  valuable  as  gola" 

Upon  this  statement,  Mr.  Gouge,  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  Banking,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

-*  We  begin  to-day  with  Mr.  Gallatin's  esti- 
mate c^  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  a  work  published  by  him  in 
1831,  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Currency 
and  Banking  system  of  the  United  Sutes,'  he 
estimates  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  these 
two  quarters  of  the  world  at  between  four  thou- 
sand and  five  thousand  million  dollars.  This,  it 
will  be  recollected  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
amount  has  since  been  ccmsiderably  increased, 
as  the  mines  have  annually  produced  millions, 
and  the  demand  for  the  Cfhina  trade  has  been 
greatly  diminished. 

"Taking  the  medhim,  however,  of  the  two 
sums  stated  l^  Mr.  Gallatin— four  tlKmsand  five 
himdred  milhon  dollars — and  supposing  the 
population  of  Europe  and  America  to  be  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions,  it  will 
amount  to  sixteen  dollars  and  upwards  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  the  two  con- 
tioents.  The  same  gentleman  estimates  the 
whole  amount  of  currency  in  the  United  States 
in  1829,  paper  and  specie  together,  at  only  six 
dollars  a  head. 


"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  the  United  States  would  have,  in 
proportion  to  population,  four,  five,  six.  seven, 
yea,  eight  times  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
many  oi  the  countries  of  Europe.  Take  it  at 
only  the  double  of  the  average  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  continents,  and  it  will  amount 
to  thirty-two  dollars  a  head,  or  to  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions.  This  would  give  us  one- 
ninth  part  of  tiie  stock  of  gold  and  silver  a( 
Europe  and  America,  while  our  population  is 
but  one-sixteenth :  but  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  under  a  natural  order  of  things,  we  should 
have,  man  for  man.  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
I^ecious  metals,  tnan  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

^  Suppose,  however,  we  had  but  the  average 
of  sixteen  dollars  a  head.  This  would  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions. 

^  On  two  points  do  people  (that  is,  some  peo- 
ple) cq>itally  err.  First,  m  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world :  this  is 
much  greater  than  they  imagine  it  to  be.  Next, 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
commercial  pui^)oses :  this  is  much  smaller  than 
they  suppose  it  to  be.  Under  a  sound  money, 
sound  credit,  and  sound  banking  system,  t^ 
dollars  a  head  would  probably  be  amply  suffi- 
cient in  the  United  States." 

Tbe  points  on  which  the  statesman's  atten* 
tion  should  be  fixed  in  these  statements  are :  1. 
The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  wit,  94,500,000,000.  2.  Our  fair 
proportion  of  that  quantity,  to  wit,  $257,000,000, 
or  $16  per  head.  3.  Our  inability  to  use  more 
than  $10  a  head.  4.  The  actual  amount  ci  our 
whole  currency,  paper  and  specie,  in  1830  (when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  all  its 
glory),  and  which  was  only  $6  a  head.  5.  The 
ease  with  which  the  United  States  can. supply 
itself  with  its  full  proportion  of  the  whole 
quantity  if  it  pleased,  and  have  $16  per  head 
(if  it  could  use  it,  which  it  cannot)  for  every 
human  being  in  the  Union. 

These  are  the  facts  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  only  at  a  single  point  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  illustrate,  or  to  enforce  them ;  and  that 
is,  as  to  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  which  any 
nation  can  use.  This  differs  ataiong  different  na- 
tions according  to  their  pursuits,  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people  requiring  most,  be- 
cause their  payments  are  daily  or  weekly  for 
every  thing  they  use :  food,  raiment,  labor  and 
raw  materials.  With  agricultural  people  it  is 
less,  because  they  produce  most  of  what  they 
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consume,  and  their  laige  payments  are  made 
annoallj  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crops.  Thus, 
England  and  France  (hoth  highly  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial)  are  ascertained  to  employ 
fourteen  dollars  per  head  (specie  and  paper 
oomhined)  for  their  whole  population :  Russia, 
an  agricultural  country,  is  asoertiuned  to  em- 
ploy only  four  dollars  per  head ;  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  hut  with 
some  considerable  admixture  of  commerce  and 
manu&ctures,  ten  dollars  are  belieyed  to  be  the 
maximum  which  they  could  employ.  In  this 
opinion  I  concur.  I  think  ten  dollars  per  head, 
an  ample  average  circulation  for  the  Union ;  and 
it  is  four  dollars  more  than  we  had  in  1830,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  at  the  zenith 
ot  its  glory.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial 
districts  might  require  more  —  all  the  agri- 
cultural States  less ; — and  perhaps  an  agricul- 
tural State  without  a  commercial  town,  or  man- 
ufitctures,  like  Mississippi,  could  not  employ  fiye 
dollars  per  head.  Here  then  are  the  results: 
Our  proportion  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America  is  two  hundred  andfifty-seren  mil- 
lions of  dollars :  we  had  but  twenty  millions  in 
1830 :  we  have  ninety  millions  now ;  and  would 
require  but  eighty  millions  more  (one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  in  the  whole)  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  population,  slaves  included 
(for  their  labor  is  to  be  represented  by  money 
and  themselves  supported),  to  furnish  as  mudi 
curren<^,  and  that  in  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
country  could  possibly  use ;  consequently  sus- 
taining the  prices  of  labor  and  property  at  their 
maximum  amount.  Of  that  sum,  we  now  have 
about  the  one-half  in  the  country,  to  wit,  ninety 
millions ;  making  five  dollars  per  head ;  and  as 
that  sum  was  gained  in  seven  years  of  Jackso- 
nian  policy,  it  follows  of  course,  that  another 
seven  years  of  the  same  policy,  would  give  us 
the  maximum  supply  that  we  could  use  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  that  gold,  silver,  and  the 
commercial  bill  of  exchange,  could  then  consti- 
tute the  safe,  solid,  constitutional,  moral,  and 
nevep-fiuling  currency  of  the  Union. 

The  facility  with  which  any  industrious  coun- 
try can  supply  itself  with  a  hard-money  cur- 
rency—can lift  itself  out  of  the  mud  and  mire 
of  depreciated  paper,  and  mount  the  high  and 
dean  road  of  gold  and  silver;  the  ease  with 
which  any  industrious  people  can  do  this,  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  in  our  own  country,  and 


in  many  others.  We  saw  it  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  Jackson  policy  gained  us  ninety  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  seven  years.  We  saw  it  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  paper 
money  sunk  to  nothing,  ceased  to  circulate,  and 
specie  re-appeared,  as  by  magic.  I  have  asked 
the  venerable  Mr.  Macon  how  long  it  was  after 
paper  stopped,  before  specie  re-appeared  at  that 
period  of  our  history?  his  answer  was:  No 
time  at  all.  As  soon  as  one  stopped,  the  other 
came.  We  have  seen  it  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  long  bank  suspension,  which  terminated 
in  1823.  Parliament  allowed  the  bank  four 
years  to  prepare  for  resumption :  at  the  end  of 
two  years — half  the  time — she  reported  herself 
ready — ^having  in  that  short  space  accumulated 
a  mass  of  twenty  millions  sterling  (one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars)  in  gold ;  and,  above  all,  we 
have  seen  it  in  France,  where  the  great  Emperor 
restored  the  currency  in  the  short  space  of  six 
years,  from  the  lowest  degree  of  debas^nent 
to  the  highest  point  of  brilliancy.  On  becom- 
ing First  Consul,  in  1800,  he  found  nothing 
but  depreciated  assignats  in  the  country: — in 
six  years  his  immortal  campaigns — Austeriitz, 
Jena,  Friedland — all  the  expenses  of  his  imperial 
court,  surpassing  in  splendor  that  of  the  Romans, 
and  rivalling  the  almost  ikbulous  magnificence 
of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad — all  his  internal  ini- 
provements — all  his  docks,  forts,  and  ships — all 
the  commerce  of  his  forty  millions  of  subjects-*- 
all  these  were  carried  on  by  gold  and  silver 
alone ;  and  from  having  the  basest  currency  in 
the  world,  France,  in  six  years,  had  near  the 
best ;  and  still  retains  it.  These  instances  show 
how  easy  it  is  for  any  country  that  pleases  to 
supply  itself  with  an  ample  currency  of  gold  and 
silver— how  easy  it  will  be  for  us  to  complete 
our  supplies — that  in  six  or  seven  years  we 
could  saturate  the  land  with  specie  I  and  yet  we 
have  a  formal  cabinet  proposition  to  set  up  a 
manuftctory  of  paper  money ! 

The  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walkxr] 
who  sits  on  my  right,  has  just  visited  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  has  told  us  what  he  has  seen  there 
— a  pure  metallic  currency  of  gold — ^twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  it  to  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion of  souls,  half  slaves — ^not  a  particle  of  paper 
money — ^prices  of  labor  and  property  highec 
than  in  the  United  States — industry  active — 
commerce  flourishing :  a  foreign  trade  of  twenty- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  which,  compared  to  pqnk> 
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lation  And  territory,  is  so  much  greater  than  ours 
that  it  would  require  ours  to  be  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  to  be  equal  to  it !  This 
is  what  the  senator  from  Mississippi  tells  us  that 
he  has  seen ;  and  would  to  God  that  we  had  all 
seen  it  Would  to  God  that  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  seen  it  Devoutly  do  I  wish 
that  it  was  the  custom  now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
for  legislators  to  examine  the  institutions  of 
older  countries  before  they  altered  those  of  their 
own  country.  The  Solons  and  Lycurguses  of 
antiquity  would  visit  Egypt,  and  Crete,  and  other 
renowned  places  in  the  £ast^  before  they  would 
touch  the  laws  of  Sparta  or  Athens;  in  like 
manner  I  should  rejoice  to  see  our  legislators 
visit  the  hard  money  countries — ^Holland,  France, 
Cuba — ^before  they  went  further  with  paper 
money  schemes  in  our  own  country.  The  cabi- 
net, I  think,  should  be  actually  put  upon  such 
a  voyage.  After  what  they  have  «done,  I  think 
they  should  be  shipped  on  a  visit  to  the  lands 
of  hard  money.  And  although  it  might  seem 
strange,  under  our  form  of  government,  thus  to 
travel  our  President  and  cabinet,  yet  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  can  find  constitutional 
authority  for  domg  so,  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
find  constitutional  authority  for  sending  such  a 
scheme  of  finance  and  currency  as  they  have 
^read  before  us. 

Holland  and  Cuba  have  the  best  currencies 
in  the  worid:  it  is  gold  and  the  conmiercial 
bill  of  exchange,  with  small  silver  for  change, 
and  not  a  particle  of  bank  paper.  France  has 
the  next  best :  it  is  gold,  with  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  much  silver,  and  not  a  bank 
note  below  five  hundred  francs  (say  one  hun- 
dred dollars).  And  here  let  me  do  justice  to 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  present  king 
of  the  French.  The  Bank  of  France  lately  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  minimum  size  of  its  notes 
to  two  hundred  francs  (say  forty  dollars).  The 
king  gave  them  notice  that  if  they  did  it^  the 
government  would  consider  it  an  injury  to  the 
currency,  and  would  take  steps  to  correct  the 
movement  The  Bank  rescinded  its  resolution ; 
and  Louis  PhUippe,  in  that  single  act  (to  say 
nothing  of  others)  showed  himself  to  be  a  pa- 
triot king,  worthy  of  every  good  man's  praise, 
and  of  every  legislator's  imitation.  The  United 
States  have  the  basest  currency  in  the  world : 
it  is  paper,  down  to  cents ;  and  that  paper  sup- 
plied by  irresponsible  corporations,  whkh  exer- 


cise the  privilege  <^  paying,  or  not,  just  as  it 
suits  their  interest  or  politics.  We  have  the 
basest  currency  up<m  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  will  not  remain  sa  Reform  is  at  hand ; 
probably  from  the  mild  operation  d  law;  if 
not,  certainly  from  the  strong  arm  of  ruin. 
God  has  prescribed  morality,  law,  order,  gov- 
ernment, for  the  conduct  of  human  afifWirs ;  and 
he  will  not  permit  these  to  be  too  long  outraged 
and  trampled  under  foot  The  day  of  vindicat- 
ii^  the  outraged  law  and  order  of  our  country, 
is  at  hand ;  and  its  dawn  is  now  visible.  The 
excess  of  bank  enormity  will  cure  itself  under 
the  decrees  of  Providence ;  and  the  cure  will  be 
more  complete  and  perfect,  than  any  that  could 
come  from  the  hands  of  man. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  no  abundant  currency,  low  interest, 
and  fibcility  of  loans,  except  in  hard  money 
countries :  paper  makes  scarcity,  high  interest, 
usury,  extortion,  and  difficulty  of  borrowing. 
Ignorance  supposes  that  to  make  money  plenty, 
you  must  have  paper :  this  is  pure  nonsense. 
Paper  drives  away  all  specie,  and  then  dies 
itself  for  want  of  specie ;  and  leaves  the  coun- 
try penniless  until  it  can  recruit. 

The  Roman  historians,  Mr.  President,  inform 
us  of  a  strange  species  of  madness  which  afflict- 
ed the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony  on  their  retreat 
from  the  Parthian  war.  Pressed  by  hunger, 
they  ate  of  unknown  roots  and  herbs  which 
they  found  along  the  base  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  am<»g  the  rest,  of  one  whidi 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  the  unfortunate  man 
of  memory  and  judgment  Those  who  ate  of 
this  root  forgot  that  they  were  Romans — that 
they  had  arms — a  general — a  camp^  and  their 
lives,  to  defend.  And  wholly  possessed  of  a 
single  idea,  which  became  fixed,  they  neglected 
all  their  duties  and  went  about  turning  over  idl . 
the  stones  they  could  find,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  there  was  a  great  treasure  under 
it  which  would  make  them  rich  and  happy. 
Nothing  could  be  moro  deplorable,  say  the  his- 
torians, than  to  see  these  heroic  veterans,  the 
pride  of  a  thousand  fields,  wholly  given  up  to 
this  visionary  pursuit,  their  bodies  prone  to  the 
earth,  day  after  day,  and  turning  over  stones  in 
search  of  this  treasure,  until  death  from  fiunine, 
or  the  Parthian  arrow,  put  an  end  at  once  to 
their  folly  and  their  misery.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count which  historians  give  us  of  this  strange 
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madness  amongBt  Antony's  soldiers ;  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  something  like  it  has  happened 
to  a  great  number  of  our  Americans,  and  eyen 
to  our  cabinet  council — that  they  haye  forgotten 
that  we  have  such  a  thing  as  a  constitution — 
that  there  are  such  things  as  gold  and  silver — 
that  there  are  limitations  upon  government 
power — and  that  man  is  to  get  his  living  by 
toil  and  labor,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
not  by  government  contrivances ;  that  they 
have  forgot  all  this,  and  have  become  possessed 
of  a  fixed  idea,  that  paper  money  is  the  eum- 
mum  bonum  of  human  life ;  that  lamp-black  and 
ngs,  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  nationality,  is 
a  treasure  which  is  to  make  everybody  rich  and 
happy ;  and,  thereupon  incontinently  pursue 
this  visionary  treasure — this  figment  of  the 
brain — ^this  disease  of  the  mind.  Possessed  of 
this  idea,  they  direct  all  their  thoughts  to  the 
erection  of  a  national  institution — no  matter 
what — to  strike  paper  money,  and  circulate  it 
upon  the  fiuth  of  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the 
Union :  and  no  argument,  no  reason,  no  expe- 
rience of  our  own,  or  of  other  nations,  can  have 
the  least  effect  in  dislodging  that  fixed  and  sov- 
ereign conception.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for 
the  cabinet  plan  of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its 
appurtenances,  which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 
To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  crowds  who 
look  for  relief  firom  the  government,  instead  of 
looking  for  it  in  their  own  labor,  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  their  own  economy.  To  this  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  paper  bubbles  and  projects 
which  are  daily  presented  to  the  public  mind 
and  how  it  all  is  to  end,  is  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time ;  though  I  greatiy  suspect  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its  appur- 
tenances will  do  much  towards  curing  the  de- 
lusion and  turning  the  public  mind  ftom  the 
vam  pursuit  of  visionary  government  remedies, 
to  the  solid  relief  of  hard  money,  hard  work, 
and  instant  compulsion  of  bank  resumption. 

The  proposition  which  has  been  made  by  our 
President  and  cabinet,  to  commence  a  national 
issue  of  paper  money,  has  had  a  very  natural 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  of  mi^ng  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  old  continental  bills  are  to 
be  revived,  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the 
federal  government  This  belief,  so  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  cabinet  movement,  has  taken 
very  wide  and  general  root  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  my  position  in  the  Senate  and  connection 


with  the  currency  questions,  have  made  me  the 
centre  of  many  communications  on  the  point. 
Daily  I  receive  applications  for  my  opinion,  as 
to  the  revival  of  this  long  deceased  and  vener- 
able currency.  The  very  little  boys  at  the 
school  have  begged  my  littie  boy  to  ask  their 
fether  about  it,  and  let  them  know,  that  they 
may  hunt  up  the  one  hundred  dollar  bills  which 
their  mothers  had  given  them  for  thumb  pa- 
pers, and  which  they  had  thrown  by  on  aooount 
of  their  black  and  greasy  looks.  I  receive  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  bringing  ap&d- 
mens  of  these  venerable  relics,  and  demanding 
my  opinion  of  the  probability  of  their  resusci- 
tation. These  letters  contain  various  proposi- 
tions— some  of  despair — some  of  hope— some 
of  generous  patriotism — and  all  evidentiy  sin- 
cere. Some  desire  me  to  exhibit  the  bundle 
they  enclose  to  the  Senate,  to  show  how  tbe 
holders  have  been  cheated  by  paper  money; 
some  want  them  paid ;  and  if  the  government 
cannot  pay  at  present,  they  wish  them  funded, 
and  converted  into  a  national  stock,  as  part  of 
the  new  national  debt  Some  wish  me  to  look 
at  them,  on  my  own  account ;  and  from  this 
sample,  to  derive  new  hatred  to  paper  money, 
and  to  stand  up  to  the  fight  with  the  greater 
courage,  now  that  the  danger  of  swamping  u6 
in  lamp-black  and  rags  is  becoming  so  much 
greater  than  ever.  Others,  agun,  rising  above 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  still  feeling  a 
remnant  of  that  patriotism  for  which  our  anoee- 
tors  were  so  distinguished,  and  which  led  them 
to  make  so  many  sacrifices  for  their  countiy, 
and  hearing  of  the  distress  of  the  government 
and  its  intention  to  have  recourse  to  an  emis- 
sion of  new  continental  bills,  propose  at  once  to  "^ 
furnish  it  with  a  supply  of  the  old  bills.  Of 
this  number  is  a  gentleman  whose  letter  I  re- 
ceived last  night,  and  which,  being  neither  con- 
fidential in  its  nature,  nor  marked  so,  and  be- 
mg,  besides,  honorable  to  the  writer,  I  wiU, 
with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  here  read : 

^Ea8t  Watmouth,  Massachusstts, 
January  S,  1842. 
"  Dear  Sir  : — Within  you  have  a  few  conti- 
nentals, or  promises  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver, 
which  may  now  be  serviceable  to  the  Treasury, 
which  the  whigs  have  bankrupted  in  the  first 
year  of  their  reign,  and  left  members  without 
pay  for  their  landlords.  They  may  serve  to 
start  the  new  fiscality  upon  5  and,  if  th^ 
should  answer  the  purpose,  and  any  more  are 
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wanted,  please  let  mo  know,  and  another  batdi 
will  come  on  from  your  fri^  and  servant, 

^'Lowell  Bicknell. 
'^  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Washington  city." 

This  is  the  letter,  resumed  Mr.  R,  and  these 
the  contents  (holding  up  a  hundle  of  old  conti- 
nentals). This  is  an  assortment  <^  them,  be- 
ginning at  nine  dollars,  and  descending  regu- 
larly through  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three, 
two,  one,  and  the  firactional  parts  of  a  dollar, 
down  to  the  one-sixth  part  of  a  dollar.  I  wiU 
read  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  bundle, 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The  highest  runs 
thus: 

"  This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive  nine 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in 
0>ld  or  silver,  according  to  the  resolves  of  the 
Congress  held  at  PhiL^elphia,  the  10th  day  of 
May,  1775. 

'^  Signed,  William  Oraio." 

The  margins  are  covered  with  the  names  of 
the  States,  and  with  the  words  continental  cur- 
renq/j  in  glaring  capitals,  and  the  Latin  motto, 
Sustine  vel  abstine  (Sustain  it,  or  let  it  alone). 
The  lowest  runs  thus : 

"  One-sixth  of  a  doUan  according  to  a  resolve 
of  Congress  passed  at  rhiladelpma,  February 
17th,  1776. 

^  Signed,  B.  Bkannan." 

The  device  on  this  note  is  a  sun  shining 
through  a  glass,  with  the  word  Jugio  (I  iiy)  for 
the  motto— a  motto  sufSciently  appropriate, 
whether  emblematic  <^  the  fugitive  nature  of 
time,  or  of  paper  money. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  bills  sent  me  in  the 
Jetter  which  I  have  just  read;  and  now  the 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  the  patriotic  proposi- 
tion to  supply  the  administration  with  these 
old  bills  instead  of  putting  out  a  new  emission. 
For  myself  I  indine  to  the  propositioiL  If  the 
question  is  once  decided  in  fetvor  of  a  paper 
emission,  I  am  decidedly  in  ikvor  of  the  old 
oontinental  currency  in  preference  to  any  new 
edition — as  much  so  as  I  prefer  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary whigs  to  the  new  whigs  of  this  day.  I 
prefer  the  old  bills ;  and  that  for  many  and  co- 
gent reasons.  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  these 
reasons : — 1.  They  are  ready  made  to  our  hand, 
and  will  save  all  the  expense  and  time  which 
the  preparations  <^  new  biUs  would  xequire. 
The  expense  would  probably  be  no  objection 


with  this  administration ;  but,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  the  other  considera- 
tion, that  of  time,  must  have  great  weight. 
2.  They  cannot  be  counterfeited.  Age  protects 
them  from  that  The  wear  and  tear  of  seventy 
long  years  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  hce  of 
the  counterfeits,  cunning  as  their  makers  may 
be.  3.  Being  limited  in  quantity,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  contraction  or  inflation  at  the 
will  of  jobbers  in  stocks  or  politics,  they  will 
answer  better  for  a  measure  of  values.  4.  They 
are  better  promises  than  any  that  will  be  made 
at  this  day ;  for  they  are  payable  in  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  which  are  at  a  premium  of  three 
per  cent,  in  our  market  over  other  dollars ;  and 
they  are  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  disjunctively, 
so  as  to  give  the  holder  his  option  of  the  metals. 

5.  They  are  made  by  better  men  than  will 
make  the  bills  of  the  present  day — men  better 
known  to  Europe  and  Americar— of  higher 
credit  and  renown— whose  names  are  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  with 
all  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  revolution. 
Without  offence  to  any,  I  can  well  say  that  no 
Congress  of  the  present  day  can  rank  with  our 
Revolutionary  assemblies  who  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  with  ropes  round 
their  necks,  staked  life,  honor,  and  fortune  in  a 
contest  where  all  the  chances  were  against 
them ;  and  nobly  sustuned  what  they  had  dared 
to  proclaim.  We  cannot  rank  with  them,  nor 
our   paper   ever   have  the   credit  of  theirs. 

6.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  therefore  readj 
for  the  catastrophe  of  the  immediate  flight,  dis- 
persion, absconding,  and  inhumation  of  all  the 
specie  in  the  country,  for  which  the  issue  of  a 
government  paper  would  be  the  instant  and  im- 
perative signal.  Our  cabinet  plan  comes  no 
tower  than  five  dollars,  whereby  great  difficulty 
in  making  change  at  the  Treasury  would  accrue 
until  a  supplementary  act  could  be  passed,  and 
the  small  notes  and  change  tickets  be  prepared. 
The  adoption  of  the  old  continental  would  pre- 
vent this  balk,  as  the  notes  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  inclusive  woidd  be  ready  fer  all  pay- 
ments which  ended  in  even  dollars;  and  the 
fractional  notes  would  be  ready  for  all  that 
ended  in  shillings  or  sixpences.  7.  And,  final- 
ly, because  it  is  right  in  itself  that  we  should 
take  up  the  old  continentals  before  we  begin  to 
make  new  ones.  For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
I  am  bold  to  declare  that  if  we  must  have  a 
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Congress  paper-money,  I  prefer  the  paper  of  the 
Congress  of  1776  to  that  of  1842. 

^  Sir,  the  Senate  must  pardon  me.  It  is  not 
my  custom  to  speak  irreyerently  of  official  mat- 
ters ;  hut  there  are  some  things  too  light  for 
argument — too  grave  for  ridicule — and  which  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  in  a  becoming  manner.  This 
cabinet  plan  of  a  federal  exchequer  is  one  of 
those  subjects;  and  to  its  strange  and  novel 
character,  part  tragic  and  part  fkrcical,  must  be 
attributed  my  more  than  usually  defective  mode 
of  speaking.  I  plead  the  subject  itself  for  the 
imperfection  of  my  mode  of  treating  it. 


CHAPTER    XCI. 

THE  THIBD  FISCAL  AGENT,  ENTITLED  A  BOARD 
OF  EXOHEQUEE. 

This  measure,  recommended  by  the  President^ 
was  immediately  taken  up  in  each  branch  of 
Congress.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
committee  of  a  novel  characte]>— one  without 
precedent,  and  without  imitation— was  created 
for  it :  "  il  select  committee  on  the  finances  and 
the  currency^^^  composed  of  nine  members,  and 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  its  chairman.  Through  its 
chairman  this  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  its  members  (Mr.  Garret  Davis  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland), 
made  a  most  elaborate  report,  recommending 
the  measure,  and  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect  The  ruling  feature  of  the  whole 
plan  was  a  national  currency  of  paper-money, 
to  be  issued  by  the  federal  government,  and  to 
be  got  into  circulation  through  payments  made 
by  it,  and  by  its  character  of  receivability  in 
payment  of  public  dues.  To  clear  the  ground 
for  the  erection  of  this  now  species  of  national 
currency,  all  other  kinds  of  currency  were  re- 
viewed and  examined — their  good  and  their  bad 
qualities  stated — and  this  government  currency 
pronounced  to  combine  the  good  qualities,  and 
to  avoid  the  bad  of  all  other  kinds.  National 
bank-notes  were  condemned  for  one  set  of  rea- 
sons :  local  bank-notes  for  another :  and  as  for 
gold  and  silver,  the  reporter  found  so  many  de- 
fects in  such  a  currency,  and  detailed  them  with 
such  precision,  that  it  looked  like  drawing  iq>  a 


bill  of  mdictment  against  such  vicious  substi* 
tutes  for  money.    In  this  view  the  report  said : 

^But  the  precious  metals  themselves,  io 
addition  to  their  uses  for  coin,  are  likewise, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  a  commodity,  or 
article  of  production,  consumption,  and  mer- 
chandise. Themselves  are  a  part  of  that  gen- 
eral property  of  the  community,  of  all  the  rest 
of  which  they  are  the  measure ;  and  they  are 
of  actual  value  different  in  different  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  contingencies  of  government  or 
commerce.  Their  aggregate  quantity  is  subject 
to  be  diminished  by  ca^ial  destruction  or  ab- 
sorption in  the  arts  of  manufacture,  or  to  be 
diminished  or  augmented  by  the  greater  or  less 
number  or  productiveness  of  mines;  and  thus 
their  aggregate  value  relatively  to  other  com- 
modities is  liable  to  perpetual  change.  The  in- 
fluence of  these  facts  upon  prices^  upon  public 
affairSj  and  upon  commerce,  is  visible  in  all  the 
financial  history  of  modem  times.  Besides 
which,  coin  is  subject  to  debasement,  <Mr  to  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  at  a  rate  exceeding  its  ac- 
tual value,  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  govem- 
ment)  which  controls  its  coinage  and  prescribes 
its  legal  value.  In  times  when  the  uses  of  a  pa- 
per currency  and  of  public  stodcs  were  not  un- 
derstood or  not  practised,  and  communities  had 
not  begun  to  resort  to  a  paper  symbol  or  nomi- 
nal representative  of  money,  capable  of  being 
fabricated  at  will,  the  adulteration  of  coin,  in- 
stead of  it,  was,  it  is  well  known,  the  frequent 
expedient  of  public  necessity  or  public  cupidity 
to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressing  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Moreover,  the  precious  metals, 
though  of  less  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value 
than  most  other  CQmmo<&ties,  yet  cannot  be 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  cost 
and  risk ;  coin  is  subject  to  be  stolen  or  lost, 
and  in  that  case  cannot  be  easily  identified,  so 
as  to  be  reclaimed ;  the  continual  counting  of  it 
in  large  sums  is  inconvenient  \  it  would  be  un- 
safe, and  would  cause  much  money  to  remain 
idle  and  unfruitful,  if  every  merdiant  kept  oon- 
stantiy  on  hand  a  sum  of  coin  for  all  his  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  displacement  of  large  amounts 
of  coin,  its  transfer  from  one  community  or  one 
country  to  another,  is  liable  to  occasion  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  property  or  labor,  and  to 
embarrass  commercial  operations.'' 

Having  thus  shown  the  demerit  of  all  other 
sorts  of  currency,  and  cleared  the  way  for  this 
new  species,  the  report  proceeds  to  recommend 
it  to  the  adoption  of  the  l^islature,  with  an  en- 
comium upon  the  President,  and  on  the  select 
committee  on  the  finances  and  the  currency, 
who  had  so  well  discharged  their  duty  in  pro- 
posing it  \  thus : 

<<  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pre- 
senting this  plan  to  Congress,  has  obeyed  the 
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iigunctioii  of  the  constitntion,  which  requires 
him  to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
meftsures  as  he  shall  jud^  necessary  and  expe- 
dient ;  he  has  fully  redeemed  the  engagements 
in  this  respect  which  he  had  previously  made  to 
Congress :  and  thus  he  has  faithfully  oischarged 
his  whole  duty  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 
The  committee,  while  animated  hy  the  hi^est 
respect  for  his  views,  have  yet  deemed  it  due  to 
him,  to  themselves,  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
country,  to  give  to  those  views  a  n^e  and  un- 
biassed examination.  They  have  done  so ;  and 
in  so  doing,  thev  have  also  <uscharged  their  duty. 
They  respectfully  submit  the  result  to  the  House 
in  the  bill  herewith  reported.  They  believe  this 
measure  to  contain  the  elements  of  usefulness 
and  public  good ;  and,  as  such,  they  recommend 
it  to  the  House.  But  they  feel  no  pride  of  opin- 
ion concerning  it ;  and,  if  in  error,  they  ore  ready 
to  fioUow  the  lead  of  better  lights,  if  better  there 
bcL  from  other  quarters ;  being  anxious  only  to 
mmister  to  the  wel&re  of  the  people  whom  they 
represent  It  remains  now  for  Congress  to  act 
in  the  matter;  the  country  demands  that  in 
some  way  we  shall  act ;  and  the  times  appeal  to 
us  to  act  with  decision,  with  moderation,  with 
impartiality,  with  independence.  Lone  enough, 
the  question  of  the  national  finances  nas  b^n 
the  sport  of  passion  and  the  battle-crpr  of  party. 
Foremost  of  all  things,  the  country,  m  order  to 
i^oover  itself  needs  repose  and  order  for  its 
mateiial  interest,  and  a  settled  purpose  in  that 
respect  (what  it  shall  be  is  of  less  moment,  but 
at  any  rate  iome  settled  purpose)  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government.  If,  careless  of  names 
and  solicitous  only  for  things,  aiming  beyond  all 
intermediate  olgects  to  the  visible  mark  of  tibe 
practicable  and  attunable  good — if  Congress 
shall  in  its  wisdom  concur  at  length  in  some 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  currency  question, 
it  cannot  M  to  deserve  and  secure  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

After  reading  thfs  elaborate  report,  Mr.  Cush- 
ing  also  read  the  equally  elaborate  bill  which 
accompanied  it :  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
bill  ever  heard  of  in  the  House.  It  was  never 
called  up  for  consideration,  but  died  a  natural 
death  on  the  calendar  on  which  it  was  placed. 
In  the  Senate  the  &te  of  the  measure  was  still 
more  compendiously  decided.  The  President's 
recommendation,  the  ample  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  bill  drawn  up  at 
the  Treasury  itself  were  all  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance ;  which  coinmittee,  deeming 
it  unworthy  of  consideration,  through  its  chair- 
'  man,  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  prayed  to  be  dis- 
diarged  from  the  consideration  of  it :  and  were 
■o  discharged  accordingly.  But,  thou^  so 
lightly  disposed  o^  the  measure  did  not  escape 


ample  denunciation.  Deeming  the  proposition 
an  outrage  upon  the  constitution,  an  insult  to 
gold  and  silver,  and  infinitely  demoralizing  to 
the  government  and  dangerous  to  the  people, 
Mr.  Benton  struck  another  blow  at  it  as  it  went 
out  of  the  Senate  to  the  committee.  It  was  on 
the  motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  he  delivered  a  speech  of  three 
hours  against  it :  of  which  some  extracts  were 
given  in  Chapter  XC. 


CHAPTER  XOII. 

ATTEMPTED  BEPEAL  OF  THE  BANKRUPT  ACT. 

As  soon  as  Congress  met  in  the  session  I841-'2 
the  House  of  Representatives  commenced  the 
repeal  of  this  measure.  The  period  for  the  act 
to  take  efiect  had  been  deferred  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  House  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, which  would  be  before  the  banning  of  the 
regular  session,  to  the  month  of  February— for 
the  well-known  purpose  of  giving  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  repeal  it  before  it  went  into 
operation.  The  act  was  odious  in  itself  and 
the  more  so  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
passed — coercively,  and  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  those  who  condemned  it,  but  who  voted 
for  it  to  prevent  its  friends  from  defeating  the 
bank  bill,  and  the  land  distribution  bill.  Those 
two  measures  were  now  passed,  and  many  of 
the  coerced  members  took  their  revenge  upon 
the  hated  bill  to  which  they  had  temporarily 
bowed.  The  repeal  commenced  in  the  House, 
and  had  a  rapid  progress  through  that  body. 
A  motion  was  made  to  instruct  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal ;  and 
that  motion  succeeded  by  a  good  majority.  The 
bill  was  brought  in,  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  previous  question,  was  quickly  brought  to 
a  vote.  The  yeas  were  I24--the  nays  96.  It 
then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  closely 
contested,  and  lost  by  one  vote — 22  for  the  re- 
peal: 23  against  it.  Thus  a  most  iniquitous 
act  got  into  operation,  by  the  open  joining  of 
measures  which  could  not  pass  alone ;  and  by 
the  weak  calculation  of  some  members  of  the 
House,  who  expected  to  undo  a  bad  vote  before 
it  worked  its  mischief    The  act  was  saved  by 
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one  vote ;  but  met  its  fate  at  the  next  sessioii — 
having  but  a  short  run ;  while  the  two  acts  which 
it  passed  were  equally,  and  one  of  them  still 
more  short  liyed.  The  fiscal  bank  bill,  which 
was  one  that  it  carried,  never  became  a  law  at 
all :  the  land  distribution  bill,  which  was  the 
other,  became  a  law  only  to  be  repealed  before 
it  had  effect.  The  three  confederate  criminal 
bills  which  had  mutually  purchased  existence 
fh)m  each  other,  alj  perished  prematurely,  fimit- 
less  and  odious — ^inculcating  in  their  history 
and  their  fate,  an  impressive  moral  against  vi- 
cious and  foul  legislation. 


CHAPTER  XOIII. 

DEATH  OF  LEWIS  WILLLiMB,  OF  NORTH  CABO- 
LINA,  AND  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHABAC- 
TER. 

He  was  one  of  those  meritorious  and  exemplary 
members  whose  labors  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful to  their  country:  diligent,  modest,  atten- 
tive, patriotic,  inflexibly  honest — a  friend  to 
simplicity  and  economy  in  the  working  of  the 
government,  and  an  enemy  to  all  selfish,  per- 
sonal, and  indirect  legislation.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction to  have  his  merits  and  virtues  com- 
memorated in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age — ^Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Adams — who  respectively  seconded 
in  the  House  to  which  each  belonged,  the  cus- 
tomary motion  for  funeral  honors  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Mr.  Adams  said : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  second  the  motion,  and  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  the  utterance 
of  a  few  words,  flrom  a  heart  full  to  overflowing 
with  anguish  which  no  words  can  express.  Sir, 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Williams  commenced 
with  the  second  Congress  of  his  service  in  Uiis 
House.  Twenty-five  years  have  since  elapsed, 
during  all  which  he  has  been  alvrays  here  at 
his  p(^  always  true  to  his  trust,  always  adher- 
ing faithfully  to  his  constituents  and  to  his  coun- 
try— idwavs,  and  through  every  political  vicis- 
situde ana  revolution,  inhered  to  faithfully  by 
them.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  stead&st- 
ness  of  mutual  attachment  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  constituent  was  characteristic 
of  both;  and,  concurring  with  the  idea  just 
expressed  with  such  touching  eloquence  by 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Rayner),  I  have  nabitually 
looked  upon  Lewis  Williams  as  the  true  por- 


traiture and  personification  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  Sir,  the  loss  of  such  a  man  mt 
an^  time,  to  his  country,  would  be  great  To 
this  House,  at  this  juncture,  it  is  irreparable. 
His  wisdouL  his  experience,  his  unsullied  int^- 
rity,  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  cool  and  deliber- 
ate judgment,  his  conciliatory  temper,  his  firm 
adherence  to  principle — ^where  shall  we  find  a 
substitute  for  them  ?  In  the  distracted  state  of 
our  public  counsels,  with  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall  of  personal  animosities  adding  tenfold 
bitterness  to  the  confiict  of  rival  interests  and 
discordant  opinions,  how  shall  we  have  to  de- 
plore the  bereavement  of  his  presence,  the  very 
fight  of  whose  countenance,  the  very  sound  cd 
whose  voice,  could  recall  us^  like  a  talisman,  from 
the  tempest  of  hostile  passions  to  the  calm  com- 
posure of  harmony  and  peace. 

^Mr.  Williams  was,  and  had  long  been,  in 
the  official  language  which  we  have  adopted 
fh)m  the  British  House  of  Commons,  the  FYjUher 
of  the  House ;  and  though  my  Junior  by  nearly 
twenty  years,  I  have  looked  up  to  him  in  this 
House,  with  the  reverence  of  filial  afiection,  as 
if  he  was  the  &ther  of  us  alL  The  serionsneaB 
and  gravity  of  his  character,  tempered  as  it  was 
with  habitual  cheerfulness  and  equanimity,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  that  relation  to  the  other 
members  of  the  House,  while  the  unassuming 
courtesy  of  his  deportment  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  invited  every  one  to  consider 
him  as  a  brother.  Sir,  he  is  gone !  The  places 
that  have  known  him  shall  know  him  no  more ; 
but  his  memory  shall  be  treasured  up  by  the 
wise  and  the  eood  of  his  contemporaries,  as  emi- 
nent among  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  this 
our  native  land  $  and  were  it  possible  for  any 
Northern  bosom,  within  this  halL  ever  to  har- 
bor for  one  moment  a  wish  for  tne  dissolution 
of  our  National  Union,  may  the  spirit  of  our  de- 
parted friend,  pervading  every  particle  of  the 
atmosphere  around  us^  dispel  the  deluuon  of  his 
soul,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  that  event,  he 
would  no  longer  he  Uie  countryman  of  Lewis 
Williams." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Senate,  who  was  speaker  of 
the  House  when  the  then  young  Lewis  Williams 
first  entered  it,  bore  his  ample  testimony  from 
intimate  personal  knowledge,  to  the  merits  of 
the  deceased ;  and,  like  Mr.  Adams,  professed  a 
warm  personal  friendship  for  the  individual,  as 
well  as  exalted  admiration  for  the  public  man. 

"Prompted  by  a  friendship  which  existed 
between  the  deceased  and  myself^  of  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  duration^  and  by  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  which  this  melancholy 
occasion  excites,  will  the  Senate  allow  me  to  ' 
add  a  few  words  to  those  which  have  been  so 
well  and  so  appropriately  expressed  by  my 
friend  near  me  [Mr.  Qrahaml  in  seconding  \&  ^ 
motion  he  has  just  made  ?   Aiieadj,  during  the 
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present  sessioD.  has  Congress,  and  each  House. 
paid  the  annual  instalment  of  the  great  debt  or 
Nature.  We  could  not  haye  lost  two  more 
worthj  and  estimable  men  than  those  who  have 
been  taken  from  us.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  lamented  Lewis  Williams  commenced  in 
the  fall  of  1815,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  from 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  re-entered 
that  House  after  my  return  from  Europe.  From 
that  period  until  his  death,  a  cordial  and  un- 
broken friendship  has  subsisted  between  us;  and 
similar  ties  were  subsequently  created  with  al- 
most eyery  member  of  his  highly  respectable 
fiunily.  When  a  yacancy  arose  in  the  respon- 
sible and  laborious  office  of  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Claims,  which  had  been  preyious- 
ly  filled  by  another  distinguished  and  lamented 
son  of  North  Carolina  (the  late  Mr.  Yancy), 
in  yirtue  of  authority  yested  in  me,  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  House,  I  appointed  Mr. 
Williams  to  fill  it  Always  full  of  labor,  and 
requiring  unremitting  industry,  it  was  then,  in 
consequence  of  claims  originating  in  the  hte 
war,  more  than  eyer  toilsome.  He  discharged 
his  complicated  duties  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, ability,  unpartiality,  and  uprightness, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  I  left  the  House 
in  the  year  1825.  He  occasionally  took  part 
in  the  debates  which  sprung  up  on  great  mea- 
sures brought  for  the  adyancement  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  was  always  heard 
with  profound  attention^  and,  I  belieye^  with  a 
thorough  conyiction  of  his  penect  integrity.  In- 
flexibly adhering  alwa;^  to  what  he  belieyed 
to  be  right,  if  he  eyer  displayed  warmth  or  im- 
patience, it  was  excited  by  what  he  thought  was 
insincere,  or  base,  or  ignoble.  In  shorty  Lewis 
Williams  was  a  true  and  faithful  image  of  the 
respectable  State  which  he  so  long  and  so  ably 
seryed  in  the  national  council^intelligent 
quiet,  unambitious,  loyal  to  the  Union,  and 
uniformly  patriotic  We  all  feel  and  deplore, 
with  the  greatest  sensibility,  the  heayy  loss  we 
haye  so  suddenly  sustained.  May  it  impress  us 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  human  life !  And,  profiting  by  his  example, 
may  we  all  be  fully  prepared  for  that  which  is 
soon  to  follow." 

Mr.  Williams  reflected  the  character  of  his 
State ;  and  that  was  a  distuiction  so  obyious  and 
80  honorable  that  both  speakers  mentioned  it,  and 
in  doing  so  did  honor  both  to  the  State  and  the 
citizen.  And  she  illustrated  her  character  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  cherished  him.  Elect- 
ed hito  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  age 
would  permit,  and  continued  there  until  riper 
age  would  admit  him  mto  the  Federal  Congress, 
he  was  elected  into  that  body  amongst  the 
youngest  of  its  members ;  and  continued  there 
by  Buooessiye  electiims  until  he  was  the  longest 


sitting  member,  and  became  entitled  to  the 
Parliamentary  appellation  of  Father  of  the 
House.  Exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  pub- 
lic and  priyate  life,  he  crowned  a  meritorious 
existence  by  an  exemplary  piety,  and  was  as 
remarkable  for  the  dose  obseryance  of  all  his 
christian  obligations  as  he  was  for  the  dischage 
of  his  public  duties. 


CHAPTER    XCIV. 

THB  CIVIL  LIST  EXPENSES:  THE  C0NTINGE2JT 
EXPENSES  OF  CONGRESS:  AND  THE  BE  VENUE 
COLLECTION  EXPENSE. 

Pursuing  the  instructive  political  lesson  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  the  progressive  increased 
expenditures  of  the  government,  we  take  up,  in 
this  chapter,  the  dyil  list  in  the  gross,  and  two 
of  its  items  in  detail — the  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue — ^premising  that  the  dvil  list,  besides 
the  salaries  of  civil  officers,  indudes  the  foreign 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  a  variety  of  mis- 
odlanies.  To  obtain  the  proper  comparative 
data,  recourse  is  again  had  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speech  of  this  year  (1842)  on  the  naval  appro- 
priation. 

^  The  expenditures  under  the  flrst  head  have 
increased  smoe  1823,  when  they  were  $2,022,093, 
to  $5,492,030  98,  the  amount  in  1840;  showhig 
an  increase,  in  seventeen  years,  of  2  7-10  to  1, 
while  the  population  has  increased  only  about  i 
to  1,  that  is,  about  75  per  cent — ^making  the  in- 
crease of  expenditures,  compared  to  the  increase 
of  population,  about^  6-10  to  1.  This  enormous 
increase  has  taken  place  although  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  under  this  h^td,  con- 
sisting of  salaries  to  officers,  and  the  pay  of 
memTOrs  of  Congress,  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  next  yei^  in  1841,  the  expenditure  rose  to 
$6,196,560.  1  am,  however,  bappy  to  perceive 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  compared  with  the  last  and  several 
preceding  ^ears ;  but  still  leaving  room  for 
great  adodtionid  reduction  to  bring  the  increase 
of  expenditures  to  the  same  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  as  liberal  as  that  standard 
of  increase  would  be. 

^  That  the  Senate  may  form  some  conception, 
in  detail,  of  this  enormous  increase,  I  propose 
to  go  more  into  particulars  in  reference  to  two 
items :  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  of  collecting  the 
duties  on  imports.    The  latter,  though  of  & 
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character  belonging  to  the  ciyil  list,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  or  either  of  the  other  heads ;  as  the 
expenses  incident  to  collecting  the  customs,  are 
deducted  from  the  receipts,  before  the  money  is 
paid  into  the  Treasury. 

'*  The  contingent  expenses  (they  exclude  the 
pay  and  mileage  of  members)  of  the  Senate  in 
1823  were  $12,841 07,  of  which  the  printing  cost 
$6,349  56,  and  stationery  $1,631  51 ;  and  that 
of  the  House,  $37,848  95,  of  which  the  printing 
cost  $22,314  41,  and  the  stationery  $3,877  71. 
In  1840,  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 
were  $77,447  22.  of  which  the  printing  cost 
$31,285  32,  and  the  sUtionery  $7,061  77 ;  and 
that  of  the  House  $199,219  57,  of  which  the 
printing  cost  $65,086  4o,  and  the  stationery 
$36,352  99.  The  aggregate  exTOnses  of  the 
two  Houses  together  rose  from  $50,690  02  to 
$276,666 ;  being  an  actual  increase  of  5  4-10 
to  1,  and  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  popular- 
tion.  of  about  7  2-10  to  one.  But  as  enormous 
as  tnis  increase  is,  the  fitct  that  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  not  more  than  about  ten 
per  cent  from  1823  to  1840,  is  calculated  to  make 
It  still  more  strikingly  so.  Had  the  increase 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  members  (and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  greatly 
exceed  it),  the  expenditures  would  have  risen 
from  $50,690  to  $55,759,  only  making  an  in- 
crease of  but  $5,069;  but  instead  of  that,  it 
rose  to  $276,666p  making  an  mcrease  of  $225,9/0. 
To  place  the  subject  in  a  still  more  strikine  Tiew, 
the  contingent  expenses  in  1823  were  at  tne  rate 
of  $144  per  member,  which  one  would  suppose 
was  ample,  and  in  1840,  $942.  This  vast  in- 
crease took  place  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Congress ;  and  yet  we  were  told  at  the  extra 
session^  by  the  present  diairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  there  was  no  room  for  econo- 
my, and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made ;  and 
even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that 
little  can  be  done.  As  enormous  as  are  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  I  infer 
from  the  very  great  increase  of  expenditures 
under  the  head  of  civil  li^  generally,  when  so 
large  a  portion  is  for  fixed  sidaries,  wnicb  haye 
not  been  materially  increased  for  the  last  seyen- 
teen  years,  that  they  are  not  much  less  so 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  this  branch  of 
the  public  senrice. 

^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which 
I  have  selected  for  more  particular  examination, 
the  increased  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
on  unports.  In  1823  it  was  $766,699,  equal  to 
3  86-100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected,  and 
98-100  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  imports; 
and  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  $1,542,319  24, 
equal  to  14  13-100  per  cent  on  the  amount  col- 
lected, and  to  1  58-100  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  imports,  being  an  actual  increase  of 
nearly  a  million,  and  considerably  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  1823.  In  1839  it  rose 
to  $1,714,515. 

^  From  these  &cts,  there  can  be  little  doubt 


that  more  than  a  million  annually  may  be 
saved  under  the  two  items  of  contingent  ex- 
penses of  Congress,  and  the  collection  of  the 
customs,  without  touching  the  other  great  items 
comprised  under  the  civil  list,  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments^  the  foreign  intercourse, 
light-houses,  and  miscellaneous.  It  would  be 
si^e  to  put  down  a  saying  of  at  least  a  half 
million  for  them." 

The  striking  &cts  to  be  gleaned  from  these 
statements  are — That  the  civil  list  in  1821  was 
about  two  millions  of  dollars;  in  1839,  four 
and  a  half  millions ;  and  in  1841,  six  millions 
and  a  fraction.  That  the  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress  during  the  same  periods  respec- 
tively, were,  $50,000,  and  $276,000.  And  the 
collection  of  the  custom  house  revenue  at  the 
same  periods,  the  respective  sums  of  $766,000, 
and  $1,542,000.  These  several  sums  were  each 
considered  extravagant,  and  unjustifiable,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Calhoun  was  speaking ;  and  each  was 
expected  to  feel  the  pruning  knife  of  retrench- 
ment On  the  contrary,  all  have  risen  higher — 
inordinately  so — and  still  rising :  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  having  attained  17 
millions :  the  contingent  expenses  of  Congress 
4  to  510,000 :  and  the  collection  of  the  customs 
to  above  two  millions. 


CHAPTER    XCV. 

EE8IGNATI0N  AND  VALEDICTORY  OF  MS.  CLAY. 

In  the  month  of  March,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Clay 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  delivered 
a  valedictory  address  to  the  body,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  disclosed  his  reasons.  Neither  age, 
nor  infirmities,  nor  disinclination  for  public 
service  were  alleged  as  the  reascms.  Disgost^ 
profound  and  inextinguishable,  was  the  ruling 
cause — ^more  inferrible  than  alleged  in  his  care- 
fully considered  address.  Supercession  at  the 
presidential  convention  of  his  party  to  make 
room  for  an  "  available  "  in  the  person  of 
General  Harrison — the  defection  of  Mr.  Tyler — 
the  loss  of  his  leading  measures — the  criminal 
catastrophe  of  the  national  bank  for  whkh  he 
had  so  often  pledged  himself-— and  the  insolent 
attacks  of  the  petty  adherents  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  two  Houses,  (too  annoying  for 
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his  equanimity,  and  too  contemptible  for  his 
reply) :  all  these  causes  of  disgust,  acting  upon 
a  proud  and  lofty  spirit,  induced  this  with- 
drawal from  a  splendid  theatre  for  which,  it 
was  evident,  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  taste.  The 
address  opened  with  a  retrospect  of  his  early 
entrance  into  the  Senate,  and  a  grand  encomium 
upon  its  powers  and  dignity  as  he  had  found  it, 
and  left  it  Memory  went  back  to  that  early 
year,  1806,  when  just  arrived  at  senatorial  age, 
he  entered  the  American  Senate,  and  commenced 
his  high  career — a  wide  and  luminous  horizon 
before  him,  and  will  and  talent  to  fill  it  After 
some  little  exordium,  he  proceeded : 

"And  now,  allow  me,  Mr.  President^  to  an- 
nounce, formally  and  officially,  my  retu^ment 
firom  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
present  the  last  motion  which  I  shall  ever  make 
within  this  body ;  but.  before  making  that  mo- 
tion, I  trust  I  shall  oe  pardoned  for  availing 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  this  body, 
which  took  place  in  December.  1806, 1  regarded 
it,  and  still  regard  it,  as  a  body  which  may  be 
ocnnpared,  without  disadvants^  to  any  of  a 
similar  character  which  has  existed  in  ancient 
or  modem  times ;  whether  we  look  at  it  in  re- 
ference to  its  dignity,  its  powers,  or  the  mode  of 
its  constitution ;  and  I  will  also  add,  whether 
it  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
ability  which  I  shall  leave  bebind  me  when  I 
retire  from  this  chamber.  In  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  similar  political  institutions^  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  France  and  England,  for  example,  he 
was  sure  the  comparison  might  be  made  with- 
out disadvantage  to  the  American  Senate.  In 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  these  bodies :  in 
England,  with  only  the  exception  of  the  peers 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  France  with 
no  exception,  the  component  parts,  the  members 
of  these  bodies,  hold  their  places  by  virtue  of  no 
delegated  authority,  but  derive  their  powers 
from  the  crown,  eitner  by  ancient  creation  of 
nobilit^T  transmitted  by  force  of  hereditary  de- 
scent, or  by  new  patents  as  occasion  required  an 
increase  of  their  numbers.  But  here,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, we  have  the  proud  title  of  being  the 
representatives  of  sovereign  States  or  common- 
wealths. If  we  look  at  the  powers  of  these 
bodies  in  France  and  England,  and  the  powers 
of  this  Senate,  we  shall  nnd  that  the  latter  are 
fkr  greater  tnan  the  former.  In  botii  those 
countries  they  have  the  legislative  power,  in 
both  the  judicial  with  some  modifications,  and 
in  both  perhaps  a  more  extensive  judicial  power 
than  is  possessed  by  this  Senate ;  but  then  the 
vast  and  imdefined  and  undefinable  power,  the 
trea^-making  power,  or  at  least  a  participation 
in  the  conclusions  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  is  possessed  by  this  Senate,  and  is  poor 


sessed  by  neither  of  the  others.  Another 
power,  too,  and  one  of  infinite  magnitude,  that 
of  distributing  the  patronage  of  a  great  nation, 
which  is  shared  by  this  Senate  with  the  exe- 
cutive magistrate.  In  both  these  respects  we 
stand  upon  ground  different  from  that  occupied 
by  the  Houses  of  Peers  of  England  and  of  France. 
And  I  repeat,  that  with  respect  to  the  dignity 
which  ordinarily  prevails  in  this  body,  and  witn 
respect  to  the  ability  of  its  members  during  the 
long  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  it,  without 
arrogance  or  presumption,  we  may  say,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  the  comparison  would 
not  be  disadvantageous  to  us  compared  with 
any  Senate  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times.'' 

He  then  gave  the  date  of  the  period  at  which 
he  had  formed  the  design  to  retire,  and  the 
motive  for  it — the  date  referring  to  the  late 
presidential  election,  and  the  motive  to  find  re- 
pose in  the  bosom  of  his  fiimily. 

"  Sir,  I  have  long — full  of  attraction  as  public 
service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is — a 
service  which  might  fill  the  aspirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  heart — ^I  have  nevertheless  long 
desired  to  seek  that  repose  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family — ^in  private 
life — in  one's  home.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have 
terminated  my  senatorial  career  in  November, 
1840,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  political  strug- 
gle which  characterized  that  year." 

The  termination  of  the  presidential  election  in 
November,  was  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Clay  in- 
tended to  retire :  the  determination  was  formed 
before  that  time — formed  from  the  moment  that 
he  found  himself  superseded  at  the  head  of  his 
party  by  a  process  of  intricate  and  trackless  fil- 
tration of  public  opinion  which  left  himself  a  dreg 
where  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  head. 
It  was  a  mistake,  the  effect  of  calculation,  which 
ended  more  disastrously  for  the  party  than  for 
himself.  Mr.  Clay  could  have  been  elected  at 
that  time.  The  same  power  which  elected  Gen- 
eral Harrison  could  have  elected  him.  The 
banks  enabled  the  party  to  do  it  In  a  state  of 
suspension,  they  could  furnish,  without  detri- 
ment to  themselves,  the  funds  for  the  .campaign. 
Afiecting  to  be  ruined  by  the  government,  they 
could  create  distress:  and  thus  act  upon  the 
community  with  the  double  battery  of  terror 
and  seduction.  Lending  all  their  energies  and 
resources  to  a  political  party,  they  elected  Gene- 
ral Harrison  in  a  hurrah !  and  could  have  done 
the  same  by  Mr.  Clay.  With  him  the  election 
would  have  been  a  reality — a  victory  bearing 
fruit:  with  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler — 
through  Providence  with  one,  and  defection  in 
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the  other — the  triumph,  achieyed  %i  so  great  ex- 
pense, became  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  rictors. 
He  then  gave  his  reasons  for  not  resigmng,  as 
he  had  intended,  at  the  termination  of  the  elec* 
tion:  it  was  the  hope  of  carrying  his  measures 
at  the  extra  session,  which  he  foresaw  was  to 
take  place. 

"  But  I  learned  very  soon,  what  my  own  re- 
flections indeed  prompted  me  to  suppose  would 
take  place,  that  there  would  be  an  extra  session ; 
and  being  desirous,  prior  to  my  retirement,  to 
co-operate  with  my  friends  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
Btonng,  by  the  adoption  of  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  that  purpose,  that  degree  of 
prosperity  to  the  country,  which  had  b^n,  for  a 
time,  destroyed,  I  determined  upon  attendmg 
the  extra  session,  which  was  callcKl,  as  was  well 
known,  by  the  hunented  Harrison.  His  death, 
and  the  succession  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  produced  a  new  aspect  in  the  affairs 
of  the  countiy.  Had  he  liyed,  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  particle  of  doubt  that  those  measures 
which,  it  was  hoped  might  be  accomplished  at 
that  session,  would  have  been  consummated  by 
a  candid  co-operation  between  the  executiye 
branch  of  the  goyemment  and  Oongress ;  and, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say  (and  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  extra  session),  that  I  believe  if  there  be 
any  one  free  from  {Mirty  feelings,  and  free  from 
bias  and  from  prejudice,  who  will  look  at  its 
transactions  in  a  spirit  or  candor  and  of  justice, 
but  must  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which,  1 
think,  the  country  generally  will  come,  that  if 
there  be  any  thing  to  oomplain  of  in  connection 
with  that  session,  it  is  not  as  to  what  was  done 
and  concluded,  but  as  to  that  which  was  left  un- 
finished and  unaccomplished." 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  the  ex- 
tra session,  by  means  which  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary io  recapitulate,  Mr.  Clay  proceeds  to  give 
the  reasons  why  he  still  deferred  his  proposed 
resignation,  and  appeared  in  the  Senate  again  at 
its  ensuing  regular  session. 

^  After  the  termination  of  that  session^  had 
Harrison  lived,  and  had  the  measures  which  it 
appeared  to  me  it  was  desiraUe  to  have  accom- 
plished, been  carried,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  retired ;  but  I  reconsidered  that  determina- 
tion, with  the  vain  hope  that,  at  the  r^ular  ses- 
sion of  Oongress,  what  had  been  unaccomplished 
at  the  extra  session,  might  then  be  effected, 
either  upon  the  terms  proposed  or  in  some  man- 
ner which  would  be  equivalent.  But  events 
were  announced  after  the  extra  session — events 
resulting,  I  believe,  in  the  failure  to  accomplish 
certain  objects  at  the  extra  session — events 
whidi  seemed  to  throw  upon  our  friends  every 
where  present  defeat — this  hope,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  induced  me  to  attend  the 
regular  sessioii,  and  iriiether  in  adversity  or  in 


prosperity,  to  share  in  the  fortunes  of  my 
friends.  But  I  came  here  with  the  purpose^ 
which  I  am  now  about  to  effectuate,  of  retiring 
as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  retire  with  pro- 
priety and  decency,  from  the  public  councils." 

Events  after  the  extra  session,  as  well  as  the 
events  of  the  session,  determined  him  to  return 
to  the  r^;ular  one.  He  does  not  say  what  those 
subsequent  events  were.  They  were  jnincipallj 
two— the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  wholly 
hostile  to  him,  and  the  attempt  of  Messrs. 
Tyler,  Webster  and  Gushing  to  take  the  wh% 
party  from  him.  The  hostility  of  the  cabinet 
was  nothing  to  him  personally ;  but  it  indicated 
a  fixed  design  to  thwart  him  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  and  augured  an  indisposition  to  pro- 
mote any  of  his  measures.  This  augury  was 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  Oongress  met  The  admin- 
istration came  forward  with  a  plan  of  a  govern- 
ment bank,  to  issue  a  national  currency  of  gov- 
ernment paper — a  thing  which  he  despised  as 
much  as  the  democracy  did ;  and  which,  howso- 
ever impossible  to  succeed  itself  was  quite 
sufficient,  by  the  diversion  it  created,  to  mar 
the  success  of  any  plan  for  a  national  bank. 
Instead  of  carrying  new  measures,  it  became 
dear  that  he  was  to  lose  many  already  adopted. 
The  bankrupt  act^  though  forced  upon  him,  had 
become  one  of  his  measures;  and  that  was 
visibly  doomed  to  repeal  The  distribution  of 
the  land  revenue  had  become  Jt  political  mon- 
strosity in  the  midst  of  loans,  taxes  and  treasury 
notes  resorted  to  to  supply  its  loss:  and  the 
public  mind  was  in  revolt  against  it  The  com- 
promise act  of  1833,  for  which  he  was  so  mudi 
lauded  at  the  time,  and  the  paternity  of  which 
he  had  so  much  contested  at  the  time,  had  run  its 
career  of  folly  and  delusion — had  left  the  Trea- 
sury without  revenue,  and  the  manufacturers 
without  protection ;  and,  crippled  at  the  extra 
session,  it  was  bound  to  die  at  this  regular  <Hie 
— and  that  in  defiance  of  the  mutual  assurance 
for  continued  existence  put  into  the  land  bill ; 
and  which,  so  fiir  firom  being  able  to  assure  the 
life  of  another  bill,  was  becoming  unable  to  save 
its  own.  Losing  his  own  measures,  he  saw 
those  becoming  established  which  he  had  most 
labored  to  oppose.  The  specie  circular  was  tak- 
ing effect  of  itself  fit>m  the  abundance  of  gold 
and  the  baseness  of  paper.  The  divorce  of  Bank 
and  State  was  becoming  absolute,  firom  the  de- 
linqnency  of  the  banks.  There  was  no  prospect 
ahcAd  dther  to  carry  new  measures,  or  to  mf% 
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old  ODOBy  or  to  oppoee  the  hftted  ones.  All  was 
^oom/  ahead.  The  only  drop  of  consolation 
which  sweetened  the  cap  of  so  much  hitterness 
was  the  fiulore  of  his  enemies  to  take  the  whig 
partjT  from  him.  That  parricidal  design  (for 
these  enemies  owed  their  elevation  to  him)  ex- 
ploded in  its  formation — ahorted  in  its  concep- 
tion ',  and  left  those  to  ahjure  whiggism,  and  fly 
from  its  touch,  who  had  lately  combined  to  con- 
solidate Congress,  President  and  people  into  one 
8(rfid  whig  mass.  With  this  comfort  he  determin- 
ed to  carry  into  effect  his  determination  to  resign, 
although  it  was  not  yet  the  middle  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  that  all-important  business  was  still 
on  the  anril  of  legislation — to  say  nothing  of  the 
genend  diplomatic  settlement,  to  embrace  ques- 
tions from  the  peace  of  1783,  which  it  was  then 
known  Great  Britun  was  sliding  out  a  special 
mission  to  effect  But,  to  proceed  with  the  ya- 
le^ctoiy.  Haying  got  to  the  point  at  which 
be  was  to  retire,  the  yeteran  orator  naturally 
threw  a  look  back  upon  his  past  public  course. 

"  From  the  year  1806,  the  period  of  my  enter- 
ing upon  this  noble  theatre  of  my  public  service, 
with  but  short  intenrals,  down  to  the  present 
time,  1  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  Of  the  nature  and  value  of  those  ser- 
vices which  I  may  have  rendered  during  my 
long  career  of  public  life,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  speak.  History,  if  sne  deigns  to  notice  me, 
and  posterity — if  a  recollection  of  any  humble 
service  which  I  may  have  rendered  shall  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  —  will  be  the  best, 
truest,  and  most  impartial  judses ;  and  to  them 
I  defer  fi>r  a  decision  upon  uieir  value.  But, 
upon  one  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak. 
As  to  my  public  acts  and  public  conduct,  the^ 
are  sulyects  for  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-citi- 
xens ;  but  my  private  motives  of  action — that 
which  prompted  me  to  take  the  part  which  I 
may  have  done,  upon  great  measures  during 
tfaor  progress  in  the  national  councils,  can  be 
known  o^y  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  human 
heart  and  myself;  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  par- 
doned for  repeating  again  a  declaration  which  I 
made  thirty  years  ago :  that  whatever  error  I 
may  have  committed — and  doubtless  I  have 
committed  many  during  my  public  service — ^I 
may  ^>peal  to  the  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  for 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  1  now  make, 
with  pride  and  confidence,  that  I  have  been 
actuated  by  no  personal  motives — ^that  1  have 
8on(^t  no  personal  aggrandisement — ^no  promo- 
tion from  the  advocacy  of  those  various  meas- 
ures on  which  I  have  been  called  to  act — that  1 
have  had  an  eye,  a  single  eye,  a  heart,  a  single 
heart  ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  &e 
best  mterests  of  the  country." 
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With  this  retrospection  of  his  own  course 
was  readily  associated  the  recollection  of  the 
friends  who  had  supported  him  in  his  long  and 
eventful,  and  sometimes,  stormy  career. 

"  But  1  have  not  been  unsustuned  during  this 
long  course  of  public  service.  Every  where  on 
this  widespread  continent  have  I  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  possessing  warm-hearted^  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  devoted  friends — friends  who 
knew  me,  and  appreciated  justly  the  motives  by 
which  1  have  been  actuated.  To  them,  if  I  had 
language  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments,  1 
would  now  take  leave  to  present  them,  as  being 
tAl  the  offering  that  I  can  make  for  tneir  long 
continued,  persevering  and  devoted  friendship."* 

These  were  general  thanks  to  the  whole  body 
of  his  friends,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
country ;  but  there  were  special  thanks  due  to 
nearer  friends,  and  the  home  State,  which  had 
then  stood  by  him  for  forty-five  years  (and 
which  still  stood  by  him  ten  years  more,  and 
until  death),  and  fervidly  and  impressively  he 
acknowledged  this  domestic  debt  of  gratitude 
and  affection. 

''  But,  sir,  if  I  have  a  difficulty  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude which  fill  my  heart  towards  my  friends, 
dispersed  throughout  this  continent,  what  shall 
I  say — what  can  I  say — at  all  commensurate 
with  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  that  State 
whose  humble  servitor  1  am  ?  I  migrated  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky  nearly  forty-five  years  ago.  I 
went  there  as  an  orphan,  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  majority — who  had  never  recognized 
a  father's  snme — ^poor,  penniless,  without  the 
favor  of  the  great — with  an  imperrect  and  inade- 
quate education,  limited  to  the  means  applica- 
ble to  sudi  a  boy ; — ^but  scarcely  had  1  set  foot 
upon  that  generous  soil,  before  1  was  caressed 
with  parentol  fondness — ^patronized  with  boun- 
tiful munificence — and  I  may  add  to  this,  that 
her  choicest  honors,  often  unsolicited,  have  been 
freely  showered  upon  me ;  and  when  I  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  darkest  moments  of  human  ex- 
istence— abandoned  by  the  world,  calumniated 
by  a  large  portion  of  my  own  countrymen,  she 
threw  around  me  her  impenetrable  shield  and 
bore  me  aloft,  and  repelled  the  attacks  ot  ma- 
lignity and  calumny,  oy  which  I  was  assailed. 
Sir,  it  is  to  me  an  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I 
am  shortly  to  return  to  her  friendly  limits; 
and  that  1  shall  finally  deposit  (and  it  will  not 
be  lonff  before  that  day  arrives)  my  last  remains 
under  her  generous  soil,  with  the  remains  of  her 
gallant  and  patriotic  sons  who  have  preceded  me." 

After  this  grateful  overflow  of  feelings  to 
faithful  friends  and  country,  came  some  notice 
of  foes,  whom  he  might  foigiye,  but  not  forget. 
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^  Yet)  sir,  daring  this  long  period,  I  have  not 
scaped  the  &te  of  other  public  men,  in  this  and 
other  countries.  I  have  been  often,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  object  of  bitter  and  unmeasured  de- 
traction and  calumny.  I  have  borne  it,  I  will 
not  say  always  with  composure,  but  I  have 
homo  it  without  creatine  any  disturbance.  I 
have  borne  it  waiting  m  unshaken  and  un- 
doubting  confiaence,  that  the  triumphs  of  truth 
and  justice  would  ultimately  prevail ;  and  that 
time  would  settle  all  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
settled.  I  have  borne  them  under  the  convic- 
tion, of  which  no  injustice,  no  wrong,  no  injury 
could  deprive  me,  that  I  did  not  deserve  them, 
and  that  He  to  whom  we  are  all  to  be  finally 
and  ultimately  responsible,  would  acquit  me, 
whatever  injustice  I  might  experience  at  the 
hands  of  my  fellow-men." 

This  was  a  general  reference  to  the  attacks 
and  misrepresentations  with  which,  in  common 
with  all  eminent  public  men  of  decided  charac- 
ter, he  had  been  assailed ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
cent and  offensive  imputation  upon  him  which 
galled  him  exceedingly — as  much  so  for  the 
source  from  which  it  came  as  for  the  offence 
itself:  it  was  the  imputation  of  the  dictator- 
ship, lavished  upon  him  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion ;  and  having  its  origin  with  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends.  This  stung  him,  coming  from  that 
source — ^Mr.  Tyler  having  attained  his  highest 
honors  through  his  friendship :  elected  senator 
by  his  friends  over  Mr.  Randolph,  and  taken 
up  for  Vice-President  in  the  whig  convention 
(whereby  he  became  both  the  second  and  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic)  on  account  of 
the  excessive  affection  which  he  displayed  for 
Mr.  Clay.  To  this  recent,  and  most  offensive 
imputation,  he  replied  spedally : 

"  Mr.  President,  a  recent  epithet  (I  do  not 
know  whether  for  the  purpose  of  honor  or  of 
degradation)  has  been  applied  to  me;  and  I 
have  been  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  dictator ! 
Dictator !  The  idea  of  dictatorship  is  drawn 
from  Roman  institutions ;  and  there,  when  it 
was  created,  the  person  who  was  invested  with 
this  tremendous  authority,  concentrated  in  his 
own  person  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He 
exercised  unlimited  control  over  the  property 
and  lives  of  the  dtizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  had  the  power  of  raising  armies,  and  of  rais- 
hig  revenue  by  taxing  the  people.  If  I  have 
been  a  dictator,  what  have  been  the  powers 
with  whidi  I  have  been  clothed  ?  Have  I  pos- 
sessed an  army,  a  navy,  revenue  1  Have  I  nad 
the  cUstribution  of  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  Have  I,  in  shorty  possessed  any  power 
whatever?  Sir,  if  I  have  been  a  dictator,  I 
think  those  who  i^pl^  the  epithet  to  me  must 
at  least  admit  two  things :  in  the  first  place, 


that  my  dictatorship  has  been  distinguished  by- 
no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no  deeds  of 
blood,  soiled  by  no  act  of  dishonor.  And  they 
must  no  less  acknowledge,  in  the  second  place 
(though  I  do  not  know  wnen  its  commencement 
bears  date,  but  I  suppose,  however,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  averred,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  extra  session),  that  if  I  have  been  invest- 
ed with,  or  have  usurped  the  dictatorship,  I 
have  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  the  power 
within  a  shorter  period  than  was  assigned  by 
the  Roman  laws  for  its  continuance." 

Mr.  Clay  led  a  great  party,  and  for  a  long 
time,  whether  he  dictated  to  it  or  not,  and  kept 
it  well  bound  together,  without  the  usual 
means  of  forming  and  leading  parties.  It  was 
a  marvel  that,  without  power  and  patronage 
(for  the  greater  part  of  his  career  was  passed  in 
opposition  as  a  mere  member  of  Congress),  he 
was  able  so  long  and  so  undividedly  to  keep  so 
great  a  party  together,  and  lead  it  so  unresiBt- 
ingly.  The  marvel  was  solved  on  a  dose  in- 
spection of  his  character.  He  had  great  talents, 
but  not  equal  to  some  whom  he  led.  He  had 
eloquence— superior  in  popular  efiect,  but  not 
equal  in  high  oratory  to  that  of  some  others, 
fiut  his  temperament  was  fervid,  his  will  strong 
and  his  courage  daring;  and  these  qualities, 
added  to  his  talents,  gave  him  the  lead  and  su- 
premacy in  his  party — ^where  he  was  always 
dominant,  but  twice  set  aside  by  the  politicians. 
It  was  a  galling  thing  to  the  President  Tyler, 
with  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  office,  to 
see  himself  without  a  party,  and  a  mere  opposi- 
tion member  at  the  head  of  a  great  one— the 
solid  body  of  the  whigs  standing  firm  around 
Mr.  Clay,  while  only  some  fiankers  and  fol- 
lowers came  to  him ;  and  they  importunate  for 
reward  until  they  got  it.  Dictatorship  was  a 
natural  expression  of  resentment  under  suoh 
circumstances ;  and  accordingly  it  was  applied 
— and  lavishly — and  in  all  places :  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  House,  in  the  public  press,  in  con- 
versation, and  in  the  manifesto  which  Mr.  Gush- 
ing put  out  to  detach  the  whigs  from  him.  But 
they  all  forgot  to  tell  that  this  imputed  dictatcMV 
ship  at  the  extra  session,  took  place  after  the 
defection  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  that  defection — some  leader 
being  necessary  to  keep  the  party  together 
after  losing  the  two  chiefo  they  had  elected — 
one  lost  by  Providence,  the  other  by  treachery. 
This  account  settled,  he  turned  to  a  more  genial 
topic — ^that  of  friendship ;  and  to  make  atone- 
ment, reconciliation  and  peace  with  all  the  sen- 
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itors,  and  they  ware  not  %  few,  with  whom  he 
had  had  some  rough  encounters  in  the  fierce 
debate.  Unafiectedly  acknowledging  some  im- 
perfection of  temper,  he  implored  foigiyeness 
from  all  whom  he  had  oyer  offended,  and  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  to  every  brother 
member. 

"  Mr.  President,  that  my  nature  is  warm,  my 
temper  ardent,  my  disposition  in  the  public  ser- 
Tioe  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready  to  own.  But 
those  who  suppose  they  may  hare  seen  any 
proof  of  dictation  in  my  conduct,  have  only 
mistaken  that  ardor  for  what  I  at  least  sup- 
posed to  be  patriotic  exertions  for  frdfiUing  the 
wishes  and  expectations  by  which  I  hold  this 
seat ;  they  haye  only  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.  Mr.  President,  during  my  long  and  ar- 
duous seryices  in  the  public  coundls^  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  eleyen  years,  m  the  Sen- 
ate^  the  same  ardor  of  temperament  has  charac- 
terized my  actions,  and  has  no  doubt  led  me,  in 
the  beat  of  debate,  in  endeayoring  to  maintain 
my  Ofunions  in  reference  to  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  public  affiurs,  to 
use  language  offensive,  and  susceptible  of  un- 
gracious interpretation,  towards  my  brother 
senators.  If  there  be  any  who  entertain  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  any  drcum- 
Btanoe  of  this  kind,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I 
now  make  the  amplest  apology.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  alL 
without  exception  and  without  reserve,  that  1 
leave  the  Senate  chamber  without  carrying 
with  me  to  my  retirement  a  single  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  towards  the  Senate  itself  or  any 
one  of  its  members.  I  go  from  it  under  the 
hope  that  we  shall  mutcudly  consign  to  per- 
petual oblivion  whatever  of  personal  animosities 
or  jealousies  may  have  arisen  between  us  dur- 
ing the  repeated  collisions  of  mind  with  mind." 

This  moving  appeal  was  strongly  responded 
to  in  spontaneous  advances  at  the  proper  tune 
— deferred  for  a  moment  by  a  glowing  and  mer- 
ited tribute  to  his  successor  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
and  his  own  solemn  fiurewell  to  the  Senate. 

^  And  now,  allow  me  to  submit  the  motion 
which  is  the  object  that  induced  me  to  arise 
upon  this  occasion.  It  is  to  present  the  cre- 
dentials of  my  friend  and  successor,  who  is 
present  to  take  my  place.  If,  Mr.  President 
any  void  could  be  created  by  my  withdrawal 
fix>m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  filled  to  overflowing  by  my  worthy  succes- 
sor, whose  urbanity,  gallant  bearing,  steady 
adherence  to  principle,  rare  and  unc<mimon 
powers  of  debate,  are  well  known  already  in 
advance  to  the  whole  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
credentials  be  received,  and  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment that  the  oath  recmired  be  adiiministered. 
And  now,  in  retiring  as  I  am  about  to  do  from 
the  Senate,  I  beg  leave  to  deposit  with  it  my 


fervent  wishes,  that  all  the  great  and  patriotic 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  may  be  ac- 
complished— that  the  destiny  designed  K>r  it  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  may  be  frdfilled 
— that  the  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  in 
which  it  may  engage  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  may  eventuate  in  the  restoration 
of  its  prosperity,  and  in  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  her  honor  abroad,  and  her  best 
interests  at  home.  I  retire  fh)m  you,  hlr.  Pre- 
sident, I  know,  at  a  period  of  infinite  distress 
and  embarrassment  I  wish  I  could  have  taken 
leave  of  the  public  councils  under  more  favor- 
able auspices :  but  without  meaning  to  say  at 
this  time,  upon  whom  reproaches  should  fiJl  on 
account  of  that  unfortunate  condition,  I  think  I 
may  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  when  I  declare  that 
at  least  no  blame  on  account  of  these  embw- 
rassments  and  distresses  can  justly  rest  at  my 
door.  May  the  blessings  of  Heaven  rest  upon 
the  heads  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it  I  and  may  every  member  of  it  advance 
still  more  in  fiime.  and  when  they  shall  retire 
to  the  bosoms  of  tneir  respective  constituencies 
may  they  all  meet  there  that  most  joyous  ana 
grateful  of  all  human  rewards,  the  exclamation 
of  their  countrymen, '  well  doncL  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant'  Mr.  Presioent,  and  Mes- 
sieurs Senators,  I  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a  long^ 
a  last,  a  firiendly  &rewelL" 

Mr.  Preston  concluded  the  ceremony  by  & 
motion  to  adjourn.  He  said  he  had  well  ob- 
served from  the  deep  sensation  which  had  been 
sympathetically  manifested,  that  there  could  be 
but  little  inclination  to  go  on  vrith  business  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  could  not  help  partici- 
patmg  in  tiie  feeling  which  he  was  sure  univer- 
sally prevailed,  that  something  was  due  to  the 
occasion.  The  resignation  which  had  just  taken 
place  was  an  epoch  m  the  annals  of  the  country. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  so  cpnsidered  in  his- 
tory. And  ho  did  not  know  that  he  could  hot- 
ter consult  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  than  by 
moving  an  adjournment:  which  motion  was 
made  and  agreed  to.  Senators,  and  espedally 
those  who  had  had  their  hot  words  with  the 
retiring  statesman,  now  released  firom  official 
restraint,  went  up,  and  made  return  of  all  the 
kind  expressions  which  had  been  addressed  to 
them.  But  the  valedictory,  though  well  per- 
formed, did  not  escape  the  criticism  of  senators, 
as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind ; 
and,  thus  far,  has  been  the  last;  and  it  might 
not  be  recommendable  for  any  one,  except 
another  Henry  Clay~if  another  should  ever 
appear^to  attempt  its  imitati<»L 
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CHAPTER    XOVI. 

lOLITABT  DBPABTMENT :  PBOeSSSS  OF  ITS  £X- 
PSNBEb 

Thxrk  is  no  part  of  the  working  of  the  goyern- 
ment)  at  which  that  part  of  the  citiseiis  who 
lire  upon  their  own  industry  should  look  more 
closely,  than  into  its  expenditures.  The  pro- 
gress of  expense  in  every  branch  of  the  public 
serylce  should  be  their  constant  care ;  and  for 
that  purpose  retrospectlTe  Tiews  are  necessary, 
and  comparisons  between  different  periods. 
A  preceding  chapter  has  given  some  view  of 
this  progress  and  comparison  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment :  the  present  one  will  make  the  same 
retrospect  with  respect  to  the  army,  and  on  the 
same  principles — that  of  taking  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  department,  and  then  seeing  the 
eflfective  force  produoed,.and  the  detailed  cost  of 
such  force.  Such  comparative  view  was  well 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years— 1822  to  1842--in  the  debate  on 
the  naval  appropriations;  and  it  furnishes  in- 
structive data  for  this  examination.    He  said : 

"  I  shall  now  pass  to  the  military,  with  which 
I  am  more  fiuniliar.  I  propose  to  confine  my  re- 
marks almost  entirely  to  the  army  proper,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  in  reference  to 
which  the  information  is  more  full  and  minute. 
I  exclude  the  expenses  incident  to  the  Florida 
war.  and  the  expenditures  for  the  ordnance,  the 
engmeer,  the  topographical,  the  Indian,  and  the 
pension  bureaus.  Instead  df  1823,  for  which 
there  is  no  ofBd^  and  exact  statement  of  the 
exiwnses  of  the  army,  I  shall  take  1821,  for 
which  there  is  one  made  by  myself  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  for  the  minute  correctness  of  which, 
I  can  vouch.  It  is  contained  in  a  report  made 
under  a  call  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  comprises  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army  proper,  for  the  years  1818, 
^19,  '20,  and  '21,  reflnoectively,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  1823.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  which  I  can  with  confidence,  that  the  oom- 
purative  expense  of  1823,  if  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, would  be  found  to  be  not  less  &vorable 
than  1821.  It  would  probably  be  somethmg 
more  so. 

^With  these  remarks,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
comparison,  in  the  first  place,  between  1821  and 
the  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  this  year. 
The  average  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  in 
the  year  1821^cluding  officers,  profisssors,  ca- 


dets, and  soldiers,  was  8,109,  and  the  proportioii 
of  officers,  indudii^  the  professors  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  to  the  soldiers,  including  cadets, 
was  1  to  12  18-100,  and  the  expenditure  $2,180,- 
093  53,  equal  to  $263  91  for  eadi  mdividuaL 
The  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  1842,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  is  $4,453,370  16. 
The  actual  strength  of  the  army,  according  to 
the  return  accompanying  the  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  was  11,169.  Assuming 
this  to  be  the  average  strength  for  tiiis  year,  and 
adding  for  the  average  number  of  the  Academy, 
professors  and  cadetl  300,  it  will  five  within  a 
very  small  fraction  $390  for  emt  individual, 
making  a  difference  of  $136  in  &vor  of  1821. 
How  far  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  additional 
expense  of  two  rejiiments  of  di«goons,  compared 
to  other  descriptions  of  troops,  would  justify 
this  increase,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  In 
other  respects,  I  should  suppose,  there  ou^t 
to  be  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase,  as  the 
prices  of  clothing,  provisions,  forage,  and  other 
articles  of  supply,  as  well  as  tranq>ortation,  are, 
I  presume,  cheaper  than  in  1821.  The  propor- 
tion of  officers  to  solders  I  would  suppose  to  be 
less  in  1842^  than  in  1821,  and  of  course,  as  fiur 
as  that  has  mfluence,  the  expense  of  the  former 
ought  to  be  less  per  man  than  the  latter.  With 
this  brief  and  imperfect  comparison  between  the 
expense  of  182^  and  the  estimates  for  this  year, 
I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  full  com- 
parison between  the  former  and  the  year  1837. 
I  select  that  year,  because  the  strength  of  the 
army,  and  the  proportion  of  officers  to  men  (tk 
very  material  point  as  it  relates  to  the  expendi- 
ture) are  almost  exactly  the  same. 

^  On  tuminr  to  document  165  (H.  R.,  2d  sess., 
26th  Con.),  a  letter  will  be  found  from  the  tfa^n 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poinsett)  giving  a  com- 
parative statement^  in  detail,  of  the  expense  of 
the  army  proper,  mcludinff  the  Military  Acad- 
emy, for  the  years  1837,  '38,  '39  and  '40.  The 
strength  of  the  army  for  the  first  o(  these  years, 
inclu£ngofficers,  profossOTS,  cadets,  and  soldiers, 
was  8,107,  being  two  less  than  in  1821.  The 
proportion  of  officers  and  professors,  to  the  ca- 
dets and  soldiers,  11  46-100,  beins;  72-100  more 
than  1821.  The  expenditure  for  1837,  $3,308,- 
011,  being  $1^127,918  more  than  1821.  The 
cost  per  man.  mduding  officers,  professors,  ca- 
dets, and  solmers,  was  in  1837  $408,03,  exceed- 
ing that  of  1821  by  $144  12  per  man.  Iti^pears 
by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  expense 
per  man  rose  in  1838  to  $464  35 ;  but  it  is  due 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  at  the  time^  to 
say,  that  it  declined  under  his  administration, 
the  next  year,  to  $381  65  5  and  in  the  subse- 
quent, to  $380  63.  There  is  no  statement  for 
tne  year  1841 ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  foiling 
off  in  prices,  there  ought  to  be  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  cost,  esjpecially  during  the 
present  year,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  so 
great  a  declme  in  almost  every  article  which 
enters  into  the  consumption  of  the  army.    Ab- 
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soming  that  the  average  strength  of  the  army 
will  be  kept  equal  to  the  return  acoompanying 
the  President's  message,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year  should  be  reduoed  to  the  stand- 
ard of  1821,  the  expense  of  the  army  would  not 
exceed  $2,895,686,  making  a  differeno&  com- 
pared with  the  estimates,  of  $1,557,684;  but 
that,  from  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  greater 
expcnise  of  the  drains,  cannot  be  expected. 
Haying  no  certain  mformation  how  much  the 
expenses  are  necessarily  increased  from  those 
causes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  the  actual  reductions ;  but,  unless  tl^  increase 
of  pay,  and  the  increased  cost  because  of  the 
dragoons  are  very  great,  it  ou^t  to  be  very 
considerable. 

^  I  found  the  expense  of  the  army  in  1818,  in- 
cluding the  Militanr  Academy,  to  be  $3,702,495, 
at  a  cost  of  $451  57  per  man,  including  officers, 
professors,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  and  reduoed  it 
m  1821  to  $2,180,098,  at  a  cost  of  $263  91 ;  and 
making  a  diflferenoe  between  the  two  y  eanLJn  the 
aggregate  expenses  of  the  army,  of  $1^522,397, 
and  $185  66  ^r  man.  There  was.  it  is  true,  a 
mat  fidl  in  prices  in  the  interval ;  but  allowing 
lor  that,  by  adding  to  the  price  of  every  article 
entering  into  the  supplies  of  the  urmy;  &  sum 
sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  price  of  181o,  there 
was  still  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  man  of 
$163  95.  This  great  reduction  was  effected 
without  stinting  uie  service  or  diminishing  the 
supplies,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in  both,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  It  was  effected  through  an 
efficient  organization  of  the  sta£^  and  the  co- 
operation d;  the  able  officers  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  of  its  divisions.  The  cause  of  the  great 
expense  at  the  former  period,  was  found  to  be 
prmcipally  in  the  neglect  of  public  property,  and 
the  application  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by 
law.  There  is  less  scope,  doubtless,  for  refor- 
mation in  the  army  now.  I  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  the  universal  extravagance  which 
pervaded  the  country  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  increased  so  greatly  the  expenses  both 
of  government  and  mdividuals,  has  left  much 
room  for  reform  in  this,  as  well  as  other  brandties 
of  the  service." 

This  is  an  instructive  period  at  which  to  look. 
In  the  year  1821,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  vna  Secre- 
tary at  War,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  mili- 
tary servke  (officers  and  cadets  included)  was, 
in  round  numbers,  264  dollars  per  man :  in  the 
year  1839,  when  Mr.  Poinsett  was  Secretary, 
and  the  Florida  vrar  on  hand,  the  cost  per  man 
was  380  dollars:  in  the  year  184S^  the  second 
year  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  the  Fk>rida 
war  still  continuing,  it  was  390  dollars  per  man: 
now,  in  1855,  it  is  about  1,000  dollars  a  man. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  army  has  in- 
oraased  near  three  fold  in  the  short  space  of 


about  one  dozen  years.  The  same  result  vrill 
be  shown  by  taking  the  view  of  these  increased 
expenses  in  a  different  form— that  of  aggregates 
of  men  and  of  cost  Thus,  the  aggregate  of 
the  army  in  1821  was  8,109  men,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  $2,180,093 :  in  1839  the  aggregate 
of  the  army  was  about  8,000  men — the  cost 
$3,308,000:  in  1842  the  return  of  the  army 
was  11,169 — the  appropriation  asked  for,  aiKl 
obtained  $4,453,370.  Now,  1854,  the  aggr^te 
of  the  army  is  10,342 — ^the  appropriations  ten 
millions  and  three  quarters!  that  is  to  say, 
with  nearly  one  thousand  men  less  than  in 
1842^  the  cost  is  upwards  of  six  millions  more. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  army — ^fully  keeping  up  vrith  that  in  the 
navy. 

In  a  debate  upon  retrenchment  at  this  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Adams  proposed  to  apply  the  pruning 
knife  at  the  right  place — ^the  army  and  navy : 
he  did  not  include  the  civil  and  diplomatic, 
which  gave  no  sign  at  that  time  of  attaining 
its  present  enormous  proportions,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  naval  and  military  expenditure. 
After  ridiculing  the  picayune  attempts  at  re- 
trenchment by  piddling  at  stationery  and  tape, 
and  messengers'  pay,  he  pointed  to  the  army 
and  navy ;  and  said : 

"  There  you  may  retrench  millions  I  in  the 
expenses  of  Congress,  tou  retrench  picayunes. 
Tou  never  will  retrenc^h  for  the  bendit  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  till  you  retrench  the 
army  and  navy  twenty  millions.  And  yet  he 
had  heard  of  bringing  down  the  expenditures 
of  the  government  to  twenty  millions.  Was 
this  great  retrenchment  to  be  effected  by  cutting 
off  the  paper  of  members,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pages,  and  cutting  down  the  salaries  of 
the  door-keepers?  How  much  could  be  re- 
trenched in  that  way  ?  If  there  was  to  be  any 
real  retrenchment,  it  must  be  in  the  army  and 
navy.  A  sincere  and  honest  determinaticm  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  was  the 
spirit  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  parties 
in  tiie  House ;  and  that  was  a  spirit  in  which 
the  democracy  had  more  merit  tnan  the  other 
party.  He  came  here  as  an  humble  follower  of 
those  who  went  for  retrendiment ;  and,  so  help 
him  God,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  seat  here,  he 
would  continue  to  urge  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  military  and  naval  force. 
WeU,  what  was  the  corresponding  action  of  the 
Executive  on  this  suUect?  It  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  expenditures  both  for 
the  army  and  navy.  They  had  estimates  from 
the  War  and  Navy  Departinents  of  twenty  mil- 
lions.    The  additions  proposed  to  the  armed 
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fbrce,  as  be  observed  yesterday,  fifteen  millions 
would  not  provide  for.  Where  was  the  spirit 
of  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
which  Congress  had  a  right  to  expect  ?  How 
had  he  met  the  spirit  manifested  by  Congress 
for  retrenchment  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  ?  By  words — ^words— and  nothing 
else  but  words." 

A  retrenchment,  to  be  effectual,  requires  the 
President  to  take  the  lead,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
A  solitary  member,  or  even  several  members 
acting  together,  could  do  but  little:  but  they 
should  not  on  that  account  forbear  to  ^cry 
aloud  and  spare  noV^  Their  voice  may  wake 
up  the  people,  and  lead  to  the  election  of  a 
President  who  wiU  be  on  the  side  of  republican 
economy,  instead  of  royal  extravagance.  This 
writer  is  not  certain  that  20  millions,  on  these 
two  heads,  could  have  been  retrenched  at  the 
time  Mr.  Adams  spoke ;  but  he  is  sure  of  it 
now. 


CHAPTER    XOVII. 

PAPER  MONEY  PAYMENTS:  ATTEMPTED  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  OOYEBNMENT:  RESISTED:  MR.  BEN- 
TON'S BPESCa 

The  long  continued  struggle  between  paper 
money  and  gold  was  now  verging  to  a  crisis. 
The  gold  bill,  rectifying  the  erroneous  valuation 
of  that  metal,  had  passed  in  1834 :  an  influx  of 
gold  coin  followed.  In  seven  years  the  specie 
currency  had  gone  up  from  twenty  millions  to 
one  hundred.  There  was  five  times  as  much 
specie  in  the  country  as  there  vras  in  1832, 
when  the  currency  was  boasted  to  be  solid 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  as  much  as  the  current 
business  of  the  country  and  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  use :  for  these  100  millions,  if 
allowed  to  circulate  and  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  every  ten  hands  that  they  passed 
through,  would  do  the  business  of  one  thou- 
sand millions.  Still  the  administration  was 
persistent  in  its  attempts  to  obtain  a  paper 
money  currency :  and  the  national  bank  having 
&iled,  and  all  the  efforts  to  get  up  paper  money 
machines  (under  the  names  of  fiscal  agent, 
fiscal  corporation,  and  exchequer  board)  hav- 


ing proved  abortive,  recourse  was  had  to  trea 
sury  notes,  with  the  quality  of  re-issuability  at- 
tached to  them.  Previous  issues  had  been  upon 
the  footing  of  any  other  promissory  note :  when 
once  pud  at  the  treasury,  it  was  extinguished 
and  cancelled.  Now  they  were  made  re-issu- 
able,  like  common  bank  notes ;  and  a  limited 
issue  of  five  millions  of  dollars  became  unlimited 
firom  its  Acuity  of  successive  emission.  The 
new  administration  converted  these  notes  into 
currency,  to  be  offered  to  the  creditors  of  the 
government  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
paper,  and  one-third  specie ;  and,  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  head  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  mass  of  the  creditors  were  constrain- 
ed to  take  their  dues  in  this  compound  of  pvpct 
and  specie.  Mr.  Benton  determined  to  resist 
it,  and  to  make  a  case  for  the  consideration  and 
judgment  of  Congress  and  the  country,  with  the 
view  of  exposing  a  forced  unconstitutional  ten- 
der, and  inciting  the  country  to  a  general  resist- 
ance. For  this  purpose  he  had  a  check  drawn 
for  a  few  days'  compensation  as  senator,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  messenger  for  collec- 
tion, inscribed,  '*  the  hard,  or  a  protest"  The 
hard  was  not  delivered :  the  protest  followed : 
and  Mr.  Benton  then  brought  the  case  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  people,  in  a  way  which  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  register  of  the  Congress  de- 
bates (and  which  were  sufficient  for  their  ob- 
jects as  the  forced  tender  of  the  paper  money 
was  immediately  stopped) : 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  offer  a  resolution,  and  to 
precede  it  with  some  remarks,  bottomed  upon  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  he 
would  read.    He  then  read  as  follows : 

[COMPENSATION  NO.  149.] 

OmcB  or  Bbcirakt  or  nn  Bxkatk  or  thv  U.  8.  A. 
WAomiOTOir,  8l8t  Jannary^  164S. 

Caahier  of  die  Bank  of  Waahington, 

Pay  to  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bsnton,  or  order, 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars. 
$142        (Signed)    Asburt  Dickens. 

^^        Secretary  of  t  ne  Senate. 
(Endorsed).     ^^  "  The  hardy  or  a  protest. 
"Thomas  H.  Binton." 

DlBTBIGT  or  COLUVBIA, 

WMhiDgton  Oonntj,  Set: 
Be  it  known.  That  on  the  thkty-first  d^of 
January,  1842, 1,  George  Sweeny,  Notary  Pub- 
lic, by  lawful  authority  duly  commissioned  and 
sworn,  dwelling  in  the  Cfounty  and  District 
aforesaid,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  presented  at  the  bank  of 
Washington,  the  original  chedc  whereof  thtt 
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abore  is  a  true  copy,  and  demanded  there  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  in  the  said  check 
specified,  whereunto  the  cashier  of  said  hank 
answered :  "  The  whole  amount  cannot  he  paid 
in  specie,  as  treasury  notes  alone  have  heen  de- 
posited here  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate's checks  I  hut  I  am  ready  to  pay  this  check 
in  one  treasury  note  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  residue 
in  specie." 

Therefore  I,  the  said  notary,  at  the  request 
aforesMd,  haye  protested,  and  hy  these  presents 
do  solemnly  protest,  against  uie  drawer  and 
endorser  of  this  said  check,  and  all  others  whom 
it  doth  or  may  concern,  for  all  costs,  exchange, 
or  re-exchange,  charges,  damages,  ana  interests, 
suffered  and  to  he  suffered  for  want  of  pay- 
ment thereo£ 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  heieunto 
rc«4Ti  8®*  ^7  '^^^^  ^^^  affixed  my  Seal 
[SEALj    Notarial,  this  first  day  of  Fehru- 


aiy, 


1842. 


GsoaoE  Sweeny. 
Notary  Puhlic. 
Protesting,  $1  75. 
Becorded  in  Protest  Book,  G.  S.  No.  4^  page  315. 

Bfr.  B.  said  this  paper  explained  itseUl  It 
was  a  check  and  a  protest  The  check  was 
headed  ^^  compensation.^^  and  was  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  so  much  pay  due 
to  him  (Mr.  B.)  for  his  per  diem  attendance  in 
Congress.  It  had  been  presented  at  the  proper 
place  for  pa3rment,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  the 
protest  that  payment  was  refused,  unless  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  consent  to  receiye  two-thirds 
paper  and  about  one-third  specie.  He  objected 
to  this,  and  endorsed  upon  the  check,  as  an  in- 
strootion  to  the  messenger  who  carried  it,  these 
words :  "  The  hard^  or  a  protest?^  Under  in- 
structions the  protest  eame,  and  with  it  nota- 
rial foes  to  the  amount  of  $1,75,  which  were 
paid  in  the  hard.  Mr.  B.  said  this  was  what 
had  happened  to  himself,  here  at  the  seat  of 
goyemment ;  and  he  presumed  the  same  thing 
was  happening  to  others,  and  all  oyo*  thobUnion. 
He  presumed  the  time  had  arriyed  when  paper 
money  payments,  and  forced  tenders  of  treasury 
notes,  were  to  be  uniyersal,  and  when  eyery 
citizen  would  haye  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  would  submit  to  the  imposition  upon  his 
rights,  and  to  the  outrage  upon  the  Constitution, 
which  such  a  state  of  things  inyolved.  Some 
might  not  be  in  a  situation  to  submit.  Necessity, 
stronger  than  any  law,  might  compel  many  to 
submit ;  but  there  were  others  who  were  in  a 
situation  to  resist;  and,  though  attended  with 


some  loss  and  inoonyenience,  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  so.  Tyranny  must  be  resisted ;  oppres* 
sion  must  be  resisted ;  yiolation  of  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  resisted;  folly  or  wickedness 
must  be  resisted ;  otherwise  there  is  an  end  of 
law,  of  liberty,  and  of  right  The  goyemment 
becomes  omnipotent)  and  rides  and  rules  oyer  a 
prostrate  country,  as  it  pleases.  Resistance 
to  the  tyranny  or  folly  of  a  goyemment  be- 
comes a  sacred  duty,  whidi  somebody  must 
perform,  and  the  performance  of  which  is  al- 
ways disagreeable,  and  somethnes  expensiye 
and  hazardous.  Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the 
payment  of  ship  money  in  England :  and  his 
resistance  cost  him  m^ney,  time,  labor,  losses 
of  eyery  kind,  and  eyentually  the  loss  of' his 
life.  His  share  of  the  ship  money  was  only 
twenty  shillings,  and  a  suggestion  of  self-in- 
terest would  haye  required  him  to  submit  to 
the  imposition,  and  put  up  with  the  injury. 
But  a  feeling  of  patriotism  prompted  him  to  re- 
sist for  others,  not  for  himself— to  resist  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  resist  for  them- 
selyes ;  and,  aboye  all,  to  resist  for  the  sake  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  trampled  under 
foot  by  a  weak  king  and  a  profligate  minister. 
Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the  payment  of  ship 
money  to  saye  the  people  of  England  from  op- 
pression, and  the  constitution  from  yiolation. 
Some  person  must  resist  the  payment  of  paper 
money  here,  to  saye  the  people  from  oppression, 
and  the  Constitution  from  yiolation;  and  if  per- 
sons in  station,  and  at  the  seat  of  goyemment 
will  not  do  it,  who  shall  ?  Sir,  resistance  must 
be  made ;  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Constitution  demands  it  It  must  be  made  here : 
for  here  is  the  source  and  presence  c^  the 
tyranny.  It  must  be  made  by  some  one  in  sta- 
tion :  for  the  yoice  of  those  in  priyate  life  could 
not  be  heard.  Some  one  must  resist,  and  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  person,  I  find  my- 
self under  the  necessity  of  doing  it — and  I  do  it 
with  the  less  reluctance  because  it  is  in  my  line, 
as  a  hard-money  man ;  and  because  I  do  not  deem 
it  quite  as  dangerous  to  resist  our  paper  mcmey 
administration  as  Hampden  found  it  to  resist 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  and  the 
case  which  I  present  is  neither  a  first  one,  nor 
a  solitary  one.  The  whig  administration,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  is  without  money, 
and  without  credit,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
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keeping  up  but  by  forced  payments  of  paper 
money,  which  it  strikes  from  day  to  day  to  force 
into  the  hands,  and  to  stop  the  months  of  its 
importunate  creditors.  This  is  its  condition; 
and  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  folly  which 
threw  away  the  land  revenue — which  repealed 
the  hard  money  clause  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury— ^which  repealed  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  small  notes  by  the  federal  goyemment — 
which  has  made  war  upon  gold,  and  protected 
paper — and  which  now  demands  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  manufactory  of  paper  money 
for  the  general  and  permanent  use  of  the  federal 
goyemment.  Its  present  condition  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  these  meilbres ;  and  bad  as  it  is, 
it  must  be  far  worse  if  the  people  do  not  soon 
compel  a  return  to  the  hard  money  and  economy 
of  the  democratic  administrations.  This  ad- 
ministration came  into  power  upon  a  promise  to 
carry  on  the  goyemment  upon  thirteen  millions 
per  annum ;  the  first  year  is  not  yet  out;  it  has 
already  had  a  revenue  of  twenty  odd  millions,  a 
loan  bill  for  twelve  millions,  a  tax  bill  for  eight 
or  ten  millions,  a  treasury  note  bill  for  five  mil- 
lions :  and  with  all  this,  it  declares  a  deficit,  and 
shows  its  insolvency,  by  denying  money  to  its 
creditors,  and  forcing  them  to  receive  paper,  or 
to  go  without  pay.  In  a  season  of  profound 
peace,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  whig  admin- 
istration, this  is  the  condition  of  the  country ! 
a  condition  which  must  fill  the  bosom  of  every 
Mend  to  our  form  of  government  with  grief  and 
shame. 

Sir,  a  war  upon  the  currency  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  many  years ;  and  the 
heroes  of  that  war  are  now  in  power.  They 
have  ridiculed  gold,  and  persecuted  it  in  every 
way,  and  exhausted  their  wits  in  sarcasms  up<m 
it  and  its  friends.  The  humbug  gold  bill  was 
their  fiivorite  phrase ;  and  among  other  exhibi- 
tions in  contempt  of  this  bill  and  its  authors, 
were  a  couple  of  public  displays— one  in  May, 
1837,  the  other  in  the  autumn  of  1840— at  Wheel- 
ing, in  YiigiDiaj  by  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  Tyler  and 
Mr.  Webster),  now  high  functionaries  in  this 
government,  in  whidi  empty  purses  were  held 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crowd,  in  derision 
of  the  gold  bill  and  its  authors.  Sir,  that  bill 
was  passed  in  June,  1834 ;  and  from  that  day 
down  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  paid  in  gold. 
Every  one  of  us  had  gold  that  chose  it.  Now 
the  scene  is  reversed.    Gold  is  gone ;  paper  has 


Forced  payments,  and  forced  tenders  of 
paper,  is  the  law  of  the  whig  administration ! 
and  empty  purses  may  now  be  held  up  with 
truth,  and  with  sorrow,  as  the  emblem  both  <^ 
the  administration  and  its  creditors. 

The  cause  of  this  disgraceful  state  of  things, 
Mr.  B.  said,  he  would  not  further  investigate  at 
present.  The  remedy  was  the  point  now  to  be 
attended  to.  The  government  creditor  was  suf- 
fering ;  the  constitution  was  bleeding ;  the  cta^ 
racter  of  the  country  was  sinking  into  disgrace ; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a 
remedy  to  so  many  disasters.  He,  Mr.  B.,  saw 
the  remedy ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  apply 
it  The  power  was  in  other  hands ;  and  to  tiieis 
he  would  wish  to  commit  the  inquiry  which  the 
present  condition  of  things  imperiously  required 
of  Congress  to  make. 

Mr.  B.  said  here  was  a  forced  payment  of  pa- 
per money — a  forced  tender  of  paper  money — 
and  forced  loans  from  the  citizens.  The  loan  to 
be  forced  out  of  him  was  $100,  at  6  per  cent. ; 
but  he  had  not  the  money  to  lend,  and  should 
resist  the  loan.  Those  who  have  money  wiU 
not  lend  it,  and  wisely  refuse  to  lend  it  to  an 
administration  which  throws  away  its  rich  peail 
—the  land  revenue.  The  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Manoum]  proposes  &  reduction  of 
the  pay  of  the  members  by  way  of  relief  to  the 
Treasury,  but  Mr.  B.  had  no  notion  of  submit- 
ting to  it :  he  had  no  notion  of  submitting  to  a 
deduction  of  his  pay  to  enable  an  administration 
to  riot  in  extravagance,  and  to  expend  in  a  sin- 
gle ill^;al  commission  in  New  York  (the  Foin- 
dexter  custom  house  inquisition),  more  than 
the  whole  proposed  saving  from  the  members' 
pay  would  amount  to.  He  had  no  notion  of 
submitting  to  such  curtailments,  and  would  pre- 
fer the  trae  remedy,  thai  of  restoring  the  land 
revenue  to  its  proper  destination;  and  also  re- 
storing economy,  democracy,  and  hard  money  to 
power. 

Mr.  Benton  then  offered  the  following  reedhi- 
tion,  which  was  adopted : 

'^  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
be  instracted  to  inquiro  into  the  nature  of  tho 
payments  now  made,  or  offered  to  be  tom^  by 
the  federal  government  to  its  creditors.  Whe- 
ther the  same  are  made  in  hard  money  or  in  pa- 
per money  ?  Whether  the  creditors  have  their 
option  ?  Whether  the  government  paper  is  at 
a  discount  ?  And  what  remedy,  if  any,  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  government  to  keep  its  feith 
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with  its  creditors^  so  as  to  ssto  them  from  loss, 
the  Constitution  ux>m  yiolation,  and  the  countiy 
from  disgrace?" 


CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

CASE  OF  THE  AMEBIGAN  BRIG  CSEOLE.  WITH 
SLAVES  FOB  MEW  ORLEANS.  CARRIED  BY 
MUTINY  INTO  NASSAU,  AND  THE  SLAVES 
LIBERATED. 

At  this  time  took  place  one  of  those  liberations 
of  slaves  in  voyages  between  our  own  ports,  of 
which  there  had  already  been  four  instances) 
but  no  one  under  circumstances  of  such  crime 
and  outrage.  Mutiny,  piracy,  and  bloodshed 
accompanied  this  fifth  instance  of  slaves  libe- 
rated by  British  authorities  while  on  the  voy- 
age from  one  American  port  to  another.  The 
brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Virginia^  had  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  New  Orleans,  among  other  cargo, 
having  135  skves  on  board.  When  out  a  week, 
and  near  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  or  rather  nineteen  of 
them,  in  the  night,  manifesting  itself  instantly 
and  unexpectedly  upon  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  brig,  and  the  passengers.  The  mutineers, 
armed  with  knives  and  handspikes,  rushed  to 
the  cabin,  where  the  officers  not  on  duty,  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  captain,  and  passengers 
were  asleep.  They  were  knocked  down,  stab- 
bed and  killed,  except  as  they  could  save  them- 
selves in  the  dark.  In  a  few  minutes  the  muti- 
neers were  masters  of  the  vessel,  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  things  according  to  their  mind.  All 
the  slaves  except  the  19  were  confined  in  the 
hold,  and  great  apprehensions  entertained  of 
them,  as  they  had  refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny, 
many  of  them  weeping  and  praying — some  en- 
deavoring to  save  their  masters,  and  others  hid- 
ing to  save  themselves.  The  living,  among  the 
officers,  crew  and  passengers  were  hunted  up, 
and  their  lives  spared  to  work  the  ship.  They 
first  demanded  that  they  should  be  carried  to 
Liberia — a  des^  which  was  relinquished  upon 
representations  that  there  was  not  water  and 
provisions  for  a  quarter  of  the  voyage.  They 
then  demanded  to  go  to  a  British  island,  and 
placing  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  against  the 
breast  of  the  severely  wounded  captain,  menaced 
Um  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  comply 


with  their  demand.  Of  course  he  complied,  and 
steered  for  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  Providence. 
The  lives  of  his  wife  and  diildren  were  spared; 
and  they,  with  other  surviving  whites,  were  or- 
dered mto  the  forward  hold.  Masters  of  the 
ship,  the  19  mutineers  took  possession  of  the 
cabin — ate  there — and  had  their  consultations 
in  that  place.  All  the  other  slaves  were  rigor- 
ously confined  in  the  hold,  and  fears  expressed 
that  they  would  rise  on  the  mutineers.  Not 
one  join^  them.  The  affidavits  of  the  master 
and  crew  taken  at  Nassau,  say : 

"  None  but  the  19  went  into  the  cabin.  They 
ate  in  the  cabin,  and  others  ate  on  deck  as  they 
had  done  the  whole  voyage.  The  19  were  tre- 
quently  closely  engaged  in  secret  conversation, 
but  the  others  took  no  part  in  it,  and  appearea 
not  to  share  in  their  confidence.  The  others 
were  quiet  and  did  not  associate  with  the  muti- 
neers. The  only  words  that  passed  between  the 
others  and  the  19,  were  when  the  others  asked 
them  for  water  or  gruh^  or  something  of  the 
kind.  The  others  were  kept  under  as  much  as 
the  whites  were.  The  19  drank  liquor  in  the 
cabin  and  invited  the  whites  to  join  them,  but 
not  the  other  negroes.  Madison,  the  ring-leader, 
gave  orders  that  the  cooking  for  all  but  the  19 
should  be  as  it  was  before,  and  appointed  the 
same  cook  for  them.  The  nineteen  said  that  all 
they  had  done  was  for  their  freedom.  The 
others  said  nothing  about  it.  They  were  much 
afraid  of  the  nineteen.  They  remained  forward 
of  the  mainmast.  The  nineteen  took  possession 
of  the  after  part  of  the  brig,  and  stayed  thrae 
the  whole  time  or  were  on  watch.  The  only 
knives  found  after  the  afiray,  were  two  sheath 
knives  belonging  to  the  sailors.  The  captain's 
bowie  knife  and  the  jack  knife.  None  of  the 
other  negroes  had  any  other  knives.  Madison 
sometimes  had  the  bowie  knife,  and  sometimes 
Ben  had  it.  No  other  negro  was  seen  with  that 
knife.  On  Monday  afternoon  Madison  got  the 
pistol  from  one  of  the  nineteen,  and  said  he  did 
not  wish  them  to  have  any  arms  when  they 
reached  Nassau.  The  nineteen  paraded  the 
deck  armed,  while  the  other  negroes  behaved 
precisely  as  they  had  done  before  the  mutiny. 
About  10  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  8th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  m&y  made  the  light  of  Abaoo. 
Ben  had  the  gun.  About  10  o'clock  p.  m.  he 
fired  at  Stevens,  who  came  on  deck  as  already 
stated.  Merritt  and  Gifibrd  (officers  of  the 
vessel)  alternately  kept  watch.  Ben,  Madison, 
Ruffin  and  Morris  (four  principal  mutineers) 
kept  watch  by  turns,  the  whole  time  up  to  their 
arrival  at  Nassau,  with  knives  drawn.  So  close 
was  the  watch,  tnat  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
the  brig.  Neither  passengers,  officers  or  sailors 
were  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  sailors  p^ormed  their  usual  duties." 
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Arriyed  at  Nassau,  a  pilot  came  on  boaid — 
all  the  men  in  his  boat  being  negroes.  He  and 
his  men  on  coming  on  board,  mingled  with  the 
slayes,  and  told  them  they  were  free  men — that 
they  should  go  on  shore,  and  never  be  carried 
away  from  there.  The  regular  quarantine  officer 
then  came  on  board,  to  whom  GifPord,  first 
mate  of  the  yessel,  related  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  mutiny.  Going  ashore  with  the  quaran- 
tine officer.  Gifibrd  related  all  the  same  circum- 
stances to  the  Goyemor  of  the  island,  and  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Nassau.  The  consul, 
in  behalf  of  the  yessel  and  all  interested,  re- 
quested that  a  guard  should  be  sent  on  board 
to  protect  the  yessel  and  cargo,  and  keep  the 
slayes  on  board  until  it  could  be  known  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  Goyemor  did  so — sending 
a  guard  of  twenty-four  negro  soldiers  in  British 
uniform,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets.   The  affidavits  then  say : 

"From  Tuesday  the  10th,  till  Friday  the  12th 
day  of  Noyember,  they  tied  Ben  Blacksmith, 
Addison,  Ruffin,  and  Morris,  put  them  in  the 
long  boat,  placed  a  sentry  oyer  them,  and  fed 
them  there.  They  mingled  with  the  n^roes, 
and  told  the  women  they  were  free,  ana  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  in  the  island.  Capt. 
Fitzgerald,  commanding  the  company,  told  many 
of  the  slaves  owned  by  Thomas  McOargo,  in 
presence  of  many  other  of  the  slaves,  how  fool- 
ish they  were,  that  they  had  not,  when  they 
rose,  killed  all  the  whites  on  board,  and  run  the 
yessel  ashore,  and  then  they  would  have  been 
free,  and  there  would  have  been  no  more  trouble 
about  it  This  was  on  Wednesday.  Every  day 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  changed  at  9 
o'clock,  A.M.  There  are  500  r^ular  soldiers 
on  the  island,  divided  into  four  equal  companies, 
commanded  by  four  officers,  c»dled  captains. 
There  was  a  regular  sentry  stationed  every 
night,  and  they  put  all  the  men  slaves  below, 
except  the  four  which  were  tied,  and  placed  a 
guard  over  the  hatchway.  They  put  them  in  the 
hold  at  sunset,  and  let  them  out  at  sunrise.  There 
were  apparently  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand negroes  m  the  town  of  Nassau  and  vicinity, 
and  about  three  or  four  thousand  whites." 

The  next  day  the  Queen's  attorney-general  for 
this  part  of  her  West  Indian  possessions,  came 
on  board  the  brig,  attended  by  three  magistrates 
and  the  United  States  consul,  and  took  the  de- 
positions of  all  the  white  persons  on  board  in 
relation  to  Ihe  mutiny.  That  being  don^;  the 
attorney-general  placed  the  19  mutineers  in  the 
custody  of  the  captain  and  his  guard  of  24  negro 


soldiers,  and  ordered  them  upon  the  quartet^ 
deck.    The  affidavits  then  continue : 

"There  were  about  fifty  boats  lying  round 
the  brig,  all  filled  with  men  from  the  shore, 
armed  with  clubs,  and  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  attorney-general,  and  awaiting  a  signal  from 
one  of  the  ci'm  magistrates ;  a  sloop  was  towed 
from  the  shore  by  some  of  our  boats,  and  an- 
chored near  the  brig— this  sloop  was  also  filled 
with  men  armed  with  clubs  ;  all  the  men  in  the 
boats  were  n^roes.  The  fleet  of  boats  was 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pilot  who 
piloted  the  brig  into  the  harbor.  This  pilot, 
partly  before  the  signal  was  given  by  one  of  the 
magistrates,  said  that  he  wished  they  would  get 
through  the  business ;  that  they  had  their  time 
and  he  wanted  his. 

^^The  attorney-general  here  stepped  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  addressing  himself  to  all  the 
persons  except  the  nineteen  who  were  in  cus- 
tody, said,  *  My  friends,  you  have  been  detained 
a  short  time  on  board  the  Creole  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  individuals  who  were 
concerned  in  this  mutiny  and  murder.  They 
have  been  identified  and  will  be  detained,  and 
the  rest  of  you  are  me,  and  at  liberty  to  go  on 
shore^  and  wherever  you  pleasa.'  Then  ad- 
dressmg  the  prisoners  he  said :  ^  Men,  there  are 
nineteen  of  you  who  have  been  identified  as  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hewell^ 
and  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  captain  and  others. 
You  will  be  detained  and  lodged  in  prison  for 
a  time,  in  order  that  we  may  communicate  with 
the  English  government  and  ascertain  whether 
your  trial  shall  take  place  here  or  elsewhere.' 
At  this  time  Mr.  GifPord,  the  mate  of  the  vessel, 
then  in  command,  the  captain  being  on  shore, 
under  the  care  of  a  physician,  addre^ed  the  at- 
torney-general in  the  presence  of  the  magis- 
trates, protested  agiunst  the  boats  being  per- 
mitted to  come  alongside  of  the  vessel,  or  that 
the  negroes  other  than  the  mutineers  should  be 
put  on  shore.  The  attorney-general  replied  that 
Mr.  Gifibrd  had  better  make  no  objection,  but 
let  them  go  quietly  on  shore,  for  if  he  did,  there 
might  be  bloodshed.  At  this  moment  one  of 
the  magistrates  ordered  Mr.  Merritt,  Mr.  McCar- 
go,  and  the  other  passengers,  to  look  to  their 
money  and  effects,  as  he  apprehended  that  the 
cabin  of  the  Creole  would  be  sacked  and  robbed. 

"  The  attorney-general  with  one  of  the  magis- 
trates, stepped  mto  his  boat  and  withdrew  into 
the  stream,  a  short  distance  from  the  brig,  when 
they  stopped.  A  magistrate  on  the  deck  of  the 
Creole  gave  the  signal  for  the  boats  to  approach 
instantly.  With  a  hurrah  and  a  shout,  a  fleet 
of  boats  came  alongside  of  the  brig,  and  the 
magistrates  directed  the  men  to  remain  on  board 
of  their  own  boats,  and  commanded  the  slaves 
to  leave  the  brig  and  go  on  board  the  boats. 
They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  passing  from  the 
Creole  into  the  boats,  were  assisted,  many  of 
them,  by  this  magistrate.   During  this  prooeed- 
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ing,  the  soldiers  and  officers  were  on  the  quar- 
ter deck  of  the  Creole,  armed  with  loaded  mus- 
kets and  bayonets  fixed,  and  the  attomej-gene- 
ral  with  one  of  the  magistrates  in  his  boat,  lay 
at  a  convenient  distance,  looking  on.  After  the 
Heroes  had  embarked  in  the  boats,  the  attor- 
ney-general and  magistrate  pushed  out  their 
bciat,  and  mingled  with  the  fleet,  congratulating 
the  slayes  on  their  escape,  and  shaking  hands 
with  them.  Three  cheers  were  then  given,  and 
the  boats  went  to  the  shore,  where  thousands 
were  waiting  to  receive  them." 

The  19  mutineers  were  then  taken  on  shore, 
and  lodged  in  prison,  while  many  of  the  slaves — 
the  greater  part  of  them — ^who  were  proclaimed 
to  be  liberated,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  their  masters  to  New  Orleans,  but  were 
silenoed  by  threats,  and  the  captain  told  that 
his  vessel  should  be  forfeited  if  he  attempted  to 
cany  any  of  them  away.  Only  four,  by  hiding 
themselves,  succeeded  in  getting  off  with  their 
masters.  The  next  day  a  proceeding  took  place 
in  relation  to  what  was  called  '*  the  baggage  of 
the  passengers ;"  which  is  thus  stated  in  the 
affidavits: 

"On  Monday  following  these  events,  being 
the  15th  day  of  November,  the  attomey-genenu 
wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Ensor,  informing  him 
that  the  passengers  of  the  Creole,  as  he  called 
the  slaves,  had  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  their  baggage  which  was  stiU  on  board 
the  brig,  and  that  he  should  assist  them  in  get- 
ting it  on  shore.  To  this  letter,  Gifford,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  vessel  replied  that 
there  was  no  baggage  on  board  belonging  to  the 
slaves  that  he  was  aware  ofj  as  he  considered 
them  car^,  and  the  property  of  their  owners, 
and  that  if  they  had  left  any  thing  on  board  ^e 
bri^,  it  was  the  property  also  of  their  masters ; 
anof  besides  he  could  not  land  any  thing  witliout 
a  permit  from  the  custom  house,  and  an  order 
from  the  American  consul.  The  attorney-gen- 
eral immediately  got  a  permit  from  the  custom- 
house, but  no  or&r  from  the  American  consul, 
and  put  an  officer  of  the  customs  on  board  the 
brig^  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  baegage 
of  the  slaves  aforesaid  to  be  landed  in  the  brig's 
boat.  The  master  of  the  Creole,  not  fedmg 
himself  at  liberty  to  refuse,  permitted  the  officer 
with  his  men  to  come  on  board  and  take  such 
baffgage  and  property  as  they  chose  to  consider 
as  belonging  to  the  slaves.  They  went  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  took  all  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, blanketis,  and  other  articles,  as  also  one 
bale  of  blankets,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lockett,  which 
had  not  been  opened.  These  things  were  put 
on  board  of  the  boat  of  the  officer  of  the  customs, 
and  carried  on  shore." 

The  officers  of  the  American  brig  earnestly 


demanded  that  the  mutineers  should  be  left  with 
them  to  be  carried  into  a  port  of  the  United 
States  to  be  tried  for  their  mutiny  and  murder ; 
but  this  demand  was  positively  refused — the 
attorney-general  saying  that  they  would  take 
the  orders  of  the  British  government  as  to  the 
place.  This  was  tantamount  to  an  acquittal, 
and  even  justification  of  all  they  had  done,  as 
according  to  the  British  judicial  decisions  a  slave 
has  a  right  to  kill  his  master  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom. This  outrage  (the  forcible  liberation  of 
the  slaves,  refusal  to  permit  the  mutineers  to  be 
brought  to  their  own  country  for  trial,  and  the 
abstnustion  of  articles  from  the  brig  belong^g 
to  the  captain  and  crew),  produced  much  exas- 
peration in  the  slave  States.  Coming  so  soon 
after  four  others  of  kindred  character,  and  while 
the  outrage  on  the  Caroline  was  still  unatoned 
for,  it  bespoke  a  contempt  for  the  United  States 
which  was  galling  to  the  feelings  of  many  be- 
sides the  inhabitants  of  the  States  immediately 
interested.  It  was  a  subject  for  the  attention 
both  of  the  Executive  government  and  the  Con- 
gress; and  accordingly  received  the  notice  of 
both.  Early  in  the  session  of  '41-'42,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn submitted  a  call  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  President  was  requested  to  give  information 
of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  outrage,  and  what 
steps  he  had  taken  to  obtain  redress.  He  an- 
swered through  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Webster),  showing  that  all  the  fiicts  had  been 
regulai'ly  communicated,  and  that  he  (the  Secre- 
tary) had  received  instructions  to  draw  up  a 
despatch  on  the  subject  to  the  American  minis- 
ter in  London  (Mr.  Edward  Everett);  which 
would  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay.  On 
receiving  this  message,  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
prefiunng  his  motion  with  some  remarks,  and 
premising  that  the  Secretary  had  answered  well 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  As  to  the  remaining  jportion  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  which  asked  for  information  as  to 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  guil^ 
in  this  bloody  transaction  to  justice,  and  to  re- 
dress the  wrong  done  to  our  citizens,  and  the 
indignity  offered  to  our  fiag,  he  regretted  to  say, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  is  very  unsatisfao- 
tory.  He,  Mr.  C,  had  supposed,  in  a  case  of 
such  gross  outrage,  that  prompt  measures  for 
redress  would  have  been  adopted.  He  had  not 
doubted,  but  that  a  vessel  had  been  despatched, 
or  some  early  opportunity  seized  for  transmit- 
ting directions  to  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
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St  James,  to  demand  that  the  criminals  should 
be  deliyered  to  oar  govenmient  for  trial ;  more 
especially,  as  they  were  detained  with  the  view 
of  abiding  the  decision  of  the  goyemment  at 
home.  But  in  all  this  he  had  been  in  a  mis- 
take. Not  a  step  has  been  yet  taken— no  de- 
mand made  for  tne  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
though  the  Executive  must  have  been  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  only  reply  is,  that  he  (the  Secretary)  had 
received  the  orders  of  the  President  to  prepare 
a  despatch  for  our  minister  in  London,  which 
would  be  *  prepared  without  unnecessary  de- 
li^.' He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  spoke  not  in  the  spirit 
of  censure ;  he  had  no  wish  to  find  &ult ;  but 
he  thought  it  due  to  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially, of  the  portion  that  has  so  profound  an 
mterest  in  this  subject,  that  he  should  fearlessly 
state  the  facts  as  they  existed.  He  believed  our 
right  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
dear,  beyond  doubt,  and  that,  if  the  case  was 
fairly  stated,  the  British  government  would  be 
compelled,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  yield  to 
our  demand ;  and  hence  his  deep  regret  that 
there  should  have  been  such  long  dela^  in 
making  any  demand.  The  i^parent  indifier- 
ence  which  it  indicates  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  want  of  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  to  be  feared,  would  prompt  to  an  op- 
posite decision,  before  any  despatch  can  now 
DO  received  by  our  minister. 

"  He  repeated  that  the  case  was  clear.  He 
knew  that  an  efibrt  had  been  made,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say^  even  in  the  South,  and  throu^ 
a  newspaper  m  this  District,  but  a  morning  or 
two  since,  to  confound  the  case  with  the  ordi- 
nary one  of  a  criminal  fleeing  from  the  ooimtry 
where  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  to  another. 
He  admitted  that  it  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  in  such  a  case, 
the  nation  to  which  he  fled,  was  bound  to  sur- 
render him  on  the  demand  of  the  one  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  But  that  was  not 
this  case,  nor  was  there  any  analogy  between 
them.  This  was  mutiny  and  murder,  commit- 
ted on  the  ocean,  on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels, 
sailing  from  one  port  to  another  on  our  own 
coast,  in  a  regular  voyaga,  committed  by  slaves, 
who  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargo,  and  forc- 
ing the  officers  and  crew  to  steer  the  vessel  into 
a  port  of  a  friendly  power.  Now  there  was 
nothine  more  clear,  than  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  vessel  on  the  ocean  is  regard- 
ed as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  to 
which  sne  belongs,  and  more  emphatically  so. 
if  possible,  in  a  coasting  voyage ;  and  that  ir 
fonsed  into  a  friendly  port  by  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  she  loses  none  of  the  rights  that  be- 
long to  ner  on  the  ocean.  Contrary  to  these 
admitted  principles,  the  British  authorities  en- 
tered on  board  of  the  Creole,  took  the  criminals 
under  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  after  they 
had  ascertained  them  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny 
and  murder,  instead  (as  they  ought  to  have 


done)  of  uding  the  officers  and  crew  in  ccmfin- 
ing  them,  to  l^  conveyed  to  one  of  our  porta, 
where  they  would  be  amenable  to  our  laws. 
The  outrage  would  not  have  been  greater,  nor 
more  cleariy  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  i^ 
instead  of  taking  them  from  the  Creole,  they 
had  entered  our  territory,  and  forcibly  taken 
them  from  one  of  our  jidls ;  and  such,  he  could 
scarcely  doubt,  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
British  government  itself  if  the  fsiCtB  and  rea- 
sons of  uie  case  be  fairly  presented  before  its 
decision  is  made.  It  would  be  clearly  the 
course  she  would  have  adopted  had  the  mu- 
tiny and  murder  been  perpetrated  by  a  portion 
of  the  crew,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  that  ^e  will 
regard  it  less  criminal,  or  less  imperiously  her 
duty,  to  surrender  the  criminals,  because  the 
act  was  perpetrated  by  slaves.  If  so,  it  is  time 
we  should  know  it" 

The  Secretary  soon  had  his  despatch  ready, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  it  was  called  for  at 
the  instance  of  a  friend  of  the  Secretary,  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  and  published  for  gen- 
eral information,  clearly  to  counteract  the  im- 
pressions which  Mr.  Calhoun's  remarks  had 
made.  It  gave  great  satisfoction  in  its  mode 
of  treating  the  subject,  and  in  the  intent  it  de- 
clared to  demand  redress : 

*^  The  British  government  cannot  but  see  that 
this  case,  as  presented  in  these  papers,  is  one 


calling  loudly  for  redress.  The 'Creole' was 
passing  fh>m  one  port  of  the  United  States  to 
another,  in  a  voyage  perfectly  lawful,  with  mer- 
chandise on  board,  and  also  with  slaves,  or  per- 
sons bound  to  service,  natives  of  America^  and 
belonging  to  American  citizens,  and  which  are 
recoffnized  as  property  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  those  States  in  which 
slavery  exists.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  masta*  and 
crew,  subdued  th^m,  murdered  one  man,  and 
caused  the  vessel  to  be  carried  into  Nassau. 
The  vessel  was  thus  taken  to  a  British  port 
not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had  the  lawful 
authority  over  her,  but  forcibly  and  violently, 
aeainst  the  master's  will,  and  with  the  consent 
of  nobody  but  the  mutineers  and  murderers : 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  outrages  were 
committed  with  the  concurrence  of  any  of  the 
slaves,  except  those  actually  engaged  in  them* 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  plain  and  obvious  duty  of  the 
authorities  at  Najssau,  the  port  of  a  friendly 
power,  to  assist  the  American  consul  in  putting 
an  ena  to  the  captivity  of  the  master  and  crew, 
restoring  to  them  the  control  of  the  vessel,  and 
enabling  them  to  resume  their  voyage,  and  to 
take  the  mutineers  and  murderers  to  their  own 
country  to  answer  for  their  crimes  before  the 
proper  tribunaL  One  cannot  conceive  how  any 
other  course  could  justly  be  adopted,  or  how  tho 
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duties  imposed  bj  that  pwrt  of  the  code  rega- 
lating  the  intercourse  of  friendly  states,  which 
is  generally  called  the  comity  of  nations,  could 
otherwise  be  fulfilled.  Here  was  .no  violation 
of  British  law  attempted  or  intended  on  the 
part  of  the  master  of  the  '  Creole.'  nor  any  in- 
mngement  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. The  yessel  was  lawfully  engaged  in 
passing  from  port  to  port,  in  the  United  States. 
^y  Ti^enoe  and  crime  she  was  carried^  against 
the  master's  will,  out  of  her  course,  into  the 
port  of  a  firiendly  power.  All  was  the  result 
of  force.  Oertainly,  ordinary  comity  and  hos- 
pitality entitled  mm  to  such  assistance  from 
the  authorities  of  the  place  as  should  enable 
him  to  resume  and  prosecute  his  voyage  and 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  But,  instead  of 
this,  if  the  fiurts  be  as  represented  in  these  pa- 
pers, not  only  did  the  authorities  give  no  aid  for 
any  such  purpose,  but  they  did  actuaUy  inter- 
fbre  to  set  firee  the  slaves,  and  to  enable  them 
to  disperse  themselves  bevond  the  reach  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners.  A  pro- 
oeedinglike  this  cannot  but  cause  deep  feding 
in  the  United  States." 

Bfr.  Oalhoun  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
despatch  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  he  stood 
up,  and  said : 

^  The  letter  which  had  been  read  was  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  and  covered  the  ground 
which  had  been  assumed  on  this  subject  by  all 
parties  in  the  Senate.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
nave  a  beneficial  effect,  not  only  upon  the  United 
States^  but  Great  Britain.  Coming  from  the 
quarter  it  did,  this  document  would  do  more 
good  than  in  coming  fix)m  any  other  quarter." 

This  was  well  said  of  the  letter,  but  there  was 
a  paragraph  in  it  which  damped  the  expectations 
of  some  senators — a  paragraph  which  referred 
to  the  known  intention  to  send  out  a  special 
minister  (Lord  Ashburton)  to  negotiate  a  gene- 
ral settlement  of  differences  with  Great  Britain 
— and  which  expressed  a  wish  that  this  special 
minister  should  be  dothed  with  power  to  settle 
this  case  of  the  Creole.  That  looked  like  defer- 
ring it  to  a  gei^ral  settlement^  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  was  tantamount  to  giving  it  up. 


OHAPTBK   XOIX. 

DI8TBE88  OF  THE  TBEABUBT:  THESE  TAfilFF 
BILLS,  AND  TWO  YBTOES :  END  OF  THE  OOM- 
PE0MI8E  ACT. 

Never  were  the  coffers  and  the  credit  of  the 
Treasury — not  even  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  (1814)— at  a  lower  ebb,  or 
more  pitiable  point,  than  at  present.  A  deficit 
of  fourteen  millions  in  the  Trea^ry — a  total 
Inability  to  borrow,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  of  twelve  millions  au- 
thorized the  year  before — ^treasury-notes  below 
par — a  million  and  a  half  of  protested  demands 
— a  revenue  from  imports  inadequate  and  de- 
creasing :  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  all  the  result  of  three  measures  forced 
upon  the  previous  administration  by  the  united 
power  of  the  opposition,  and  the  aid  of  tem- 
porizing friends,  too  prone  to  take  alarm  in 
transient  difSculties,  and  too  ready  to  join  the 
schemes  of  the  opposition  for  temporary  relief 
though  more  iigurious  than  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  remedy.  These  three  measures  were : 
1.  Compromise  act  of  1833.  2.  The  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue  in  1837.  3.  The  surrender 
of  the  land  revenue  to  the  States.  The  com- 
promise act,  by  its  slow  and  imperceptible  re- 
ductions of  revenue  during  its  first  seven  years, 
created  a  large  surplus :  by  its  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous falling  off  the  last  two,  made  a  deficit 
The  distributioii  of  this  surplus,  to  the  amount 
of  near  thirty  millions,  took  away  the  sum 
which  would  havQ  met  this  deficiency.  And 
the  surrender  of  the  land  revenue  diverted  from 
its  course  the  second  largest  stream  of  revenue 
that  came  into  the  Treasury :  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  vras  to  leave  it  without  money  and 
without  credit:  and  with  a  deficit  which  was 
ostentatiously  styled,  *^  iJie  debt  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration?^ Personally  considered,  there 
was  retributive  justice  in  this  calamitous  visi- 
tation. So  &r  as  individuals  were  concerned  it 
fell  upon  those  who  had  created  it  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  the  zealous  promoter  of  all  these 
measures :  the  whig  party,  whose  ranks  he  had 
joined,  had  been  tiieir  author :  some  obliging 
democrats  were  the  auxiliaries,  without  which 
they  could  not  have  been  carried.-    The  admm- 
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istration  of  President  Tyler  now  needed  the 
money :  his  former  whig  friends  had  the  power 
to  grant,  or  withhold  it :  and  they  chose,  either 
to  withhold,  or  to  grant  upon  terms  which  Mr. 
Tyler  repulsed.  They  gave  him  two  tariff 
revenue  bills  in  a  month,  which  he  returned 
with  vetoes,  and  had  to  look  chiefly  to  that 
democracy  whom  he  had  left  to  join  the  whigs 
(and  of  whom  he  had  become  the  zealous  oppo- 
nent), for  the  means  of  keeping  his  administra- 
tion alive. 

A  bill  called  a  ^^provisional  tariff ^^  was  first 
sent  to  him :  he  returned  it  with  the  objections 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  approve 
it :  and  of  which  these  objections  were  the 
chief: 

^  It  suspends,  in  other  words,  abrc^tes  for 
the  time,  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1833,  com- 
monly called  the  *  compromise  act.'  The  only 
ground  on  which  this  departure  from  the  solemn 
adjustment  of  a  great  and  agitating  Question 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  expedient  is, 
the  alleged  necessity  of  establishing,  by  legisla^ 
tive  enactments,  rules  and  regulations  for  as- 
sessing the  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports,  after 
the  30th  June,  according  to  the  home  valua- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  bill  expressly  provides  that 
'  if  before  the  1st  of  August  there  be  no  further 
legislation  upon  the  subject^  the  laws  for  laying 
and  collecting  duties  shall  be  the  same  as  though 
this  act  had  not  been  passed.'  In  other  words, 
that  the  act  of  1833,  imperfect  as  it  is  consider- 
ed, shall  in  that  case  continue  to  be,  and  to  be 
executed  imder  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
previous  statutes  had  prescribed,  or  had  enabled 
the  executive  department  to  prescribe  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  the  supposed  chasm  in  the  rev- 
enue laws  just  as  it  was  before. 

"  The  bill  assumes  that  a  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  is,  by  existing  laws, 
to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1842,  not- 
withstanding there  has  b^  an  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports  exceeding  twenty  per  cent 
up  to  that  day,  and  directs  it  to  be  made  on  the 
1st  of  August  next.  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  conclusion  is  ei^ually  erroneous  and 
dangerous;  as  it  would  divert  from  the  Trea- 
sury a  fund  sacredly  pledged  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  government,  in  the  event  of  a 
rate  of  duty  above  twenty  per  cent  being  found 
necessary  for  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government  The  act  of  September  last, 
which  provides  for  the  distribution,  couples  it 
inseparably  with  the  condition  that  it  shall 
cease — first,  in  case  of  war;  second  as  soon 
and  so  long  as  the  rate  of  duties  shall,  for  any 
reason  wluitever,  be  raised  above  twenty  per 
cent  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  express,  or 
imperative,  th^  this  language.  It  is  in  vain  to 
all^  that  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury  was  known 


to  exist  and  that  means  were  taken  to  supidy 
this  deficit  by  loan  when  the  act  was  passed.^ 

These  reasons  show  the  vice  and  folly  <^  the 
acts  which  a  pride  of  consistency  still  made 
him  adhere  to.  That  compromise  act  of  1833 
assimied  to  fix  the  tariff  to  eternity,  Jirsl^  by 
making  existing  duties  decline  through  nine 
years  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  of  twenty  per 
centum  on  all  dutied  articles ;  next,  by  fixing 
it  there  for  ever,  giving  Congress  leave  to  work 
under  it  on  articles  then  free ;  but  never  to  go 
above  it:  and  the  mutual  assurance  entered 
into  between  this  act  and  the  land  distribution 
act  of  the  extra  session,  was  intended  to  make 
sure  of  both  objects — the  perpetual  twenty  per 
centum,  and  the  land  distribution.  One  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  arrogance,  or 
the  folly,  of  such  presumptuous  l^islation :  and 
to  add  to  its  complication  there  was  a  clear  di- 
vision of  opinion  whether  any  duty  at  all,  for 
want  of  a  law  appointing  appraisers,  could  be 
collected  after  the  30th  of  June.  Between  the 
impracticability,  and  the  unintelligibility  of  the 
acts,  and  his  consistency,  he  having  sanctioned 
all  these  complicated  and  dependent  measures, 
it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Tyler's  administration 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  low  credit 
of  the  government,  in  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting a  small  loan,  was  thus  depicted : 

"  Who  at  the  time  foresaw  or  imagined  the 
possibility  of  the  present  real  state  of  things, 
when  a  nation  that  has  paid  off  her  whole  deot 
since  the  last  peace^  while  all  the  other  great 
powers  have  been  mcreasing  theirs,  and  whose 
resources  already  so  great,  are  yet  but  in  the 
infiamcy  of  their  development,  should  be  comr 
peUed  to  haggle  in  the  money  market  for  a  pal- 
try sum,  not  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  upon 
her  economical  system." 

Not  able  to  borrow,  even  in  time  <^  peace, » 
few  millions  for  three  years !  This  was  in  ibe 
the  time  of  paper  money.  Since  gold  became 
the  fbderal  currency,  any  amount,  and  in  time 
of  war,  has  been  at  the  call  of  the  government ; 
and  its  credit  so  high,  and  its  stock  so  much 
above  par,  that  twenty  per  centum  prenuum  b 
now  paid  for  the  privilege  of  paying,  before  they 
are  due,  the  amounts  borrowed  during  the  Mexi- 
can war: 

^^  This  connection  (the  mutual  assurance  be- 
tween tlie  compromise  act  and  the  land  distri- 
bution) thus  meant  to  be  inseparable,  is  severed 
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by  the  bill  presented  to  me.  The  bill  violates 
the  principle  of  the  acts  of  1833,  and  September, 
1841,  by  suspending  the  first,  and  rendering, 
Ibr  a  time,  the  last  moperative.  Duties  above 
twenty  per  cent,  are  proposed  to  be  levied,  and 
yet  the  proviso  in  the  distribution  act  is  aisre- 
flarded.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be 
distributed  on  the  1st  of  August ;  so  that 
wbile  the  duties  proposed  to  be  enacted  exceed 
twenty  per  cent,  no  suspension  of  the  distribur 
^on  to  the  States  is  permitted  to  take  place. 
To  abandon  the  principle  for  a  month  is  to  open 
the  way  for  its  total  abandonment.  If  such  is 
not  meant,  why  postpone  at  all  ?  Why  not  let 
the  distribution  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July, 
if  the  law  so  directs  ?  (which,  however,  is  re- 
garded as  questionable.)  But  why  not  have 
mnited  the  provision  to  that  efiect  ?  Is  it  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Treasury  1  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Treasury  will  be  in 
better  condition  to  meet  the  pimnent  on  the  1st 
of  August^  than  on  the  1st  of  July." 

Here  Mr.  Tyler  was  right  in  endeavoring  to 
get  back,  even  temporarily,  the  land  revenue ; 
but  slight  as  was  this  relaxation  of  their  policy, 
it  brought  upon  him  keen  reproaches  from  his 
eld  friends.    Mr.  Fillmore  said : 

^On  what  principle  was  this  veto  based? 
The  President  could  not  consent  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  ^e  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
should  cease  for  a  single  day.  Now,  although 
that  was  Uie  profession,  yet  it  appeared  to  have 
been  but  a  pretence.  Mr.  F.  wished  to  speak 
with  all  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  of 
his  message  he  must  speak  with  plainness. 
What  was  the  law  which  that  message  vetoed  ? 
It  authorized  the  collection  of  duties  for  a  sin- 

Sle  month  as  they  were  levied  on  the  first  of 
anuary  last,  to  idlow  time  for  the  consideration 
of  a  permanent  revenue  for  the  country ;  it 
postponed  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  till  the  month  should  expire, 
and  Congress  could  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  exhausted  Treasury.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  veto  now  on  the  ta- 
ble ?  Did  it  prevent  the  distribution  ?  By  no 
means ;  it  reduced  the  duties,  in  effect^  to  twen- 
ty per  cent.,  and  authorized  the  distnbution  of 
the  land  Amd  among  the  States ;  and  that  dis- 
tribution would,  in  fi^  take  place  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  That  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  paper.  When  Congress  had  post- 
poned the  distribution  for  a  month,  did  it  not 
appear  like  pretence  in  the  chief  magistrate  to 
say  that  he  was  forced  to  veto  the  bill  from 
Congress,  to  prevent  the  distribution,  which  his 
veto,  and  that  alone,  would  cause  to  take  place  ? 
Congress  had  been  willing  to  prevent  the  distri- 
bution, but  the  President,  by  one  and  the  same 
bbw,  cut  down  the  revenue  at  a  moment  when 
his  Secretary  could  scarce  obtain  a  loan  on  any 
terms,  and  m  addition  to  this  distributed  the 


income  from  the  public  domain !  In  two  days 
the  distribution  must  take  place.  Mr.  F.  said 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  joy  with 
which  the  veto  had  been  hailed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  or  at  the  joyful  countenances 
which  were  arrayed  there;  probably  this  act 
was  but  the  consummation  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  long  understood  as  in  process  of  nego- 
tiation. If  this  was  the  ratincation  of  such 
treaty,  Mr.  F.  gave  gentlemen  much  joy  on  the 
happy  event  He  should  shed  no  tears  that 
the  administration  had  passed  into  its  appro- 
priate place.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  he 
should  not  discuss  now ;  he  should  desire  the 
message  might  be  laid  on  the  table  till  to-mor- 
row and  be  printed.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was  free  to 
confess  that  we  were  now  in  a  crisis  which 
would  shake  this  Union  tQ  its  centre.  Time 
would  determine  who  would  yield  and  who  was 
right ;  whether  the  President  would  or  would 
not  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
provide  a  revenue  in  the  way  they  might  think 
best  for  the  oountnr,  provided  they  were  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  Presi- 
dent had  now  told  them,  in  substance,  that  he 
had  taken  the  power  into  his  own  hands ;  and 
although  the  highest  financial  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  duties  could  be  collected 
which  Congress  had  provided  by  law,  the  Pre- 
sident told  the  House  that  any  further  law  was 
unnecessary ;  that  he  had  power  enough  in  his 
own  hands,  and  he  should  use  it ;  that  he  had 
authorized  the  revenue  officers  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary.  This  then  would  be  in  fact  the 
question  before  the  country :  whether  Con- 
gress should  legislate  for  the  people  of  this 
country  or  the  Executive  ?  " 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuartj  of  Vir^nia^  took 
issue  with  the  President  on  the  character  of  the 
land  distribution  bill,  and  averred  it  to  have 
been  an  intended  part  of  the  compromise  from 
the  b^inning.    He  said : 

*^  That  the  President  has  rested  his  veto  upon 
the  grounds  of  expediency  alone^  and  not  upon 
any  conscientious  or  constitutional  scruples. 
He  withholds  his  assent  because  of  its  sup- 
posed conflict  with  the  compromise  act  of  183d. 
I  tidce  issue  with  the  President  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  fact,  and  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  conflict  The  President's  particular  point 
of  objection  to  the  temporary  tariff  bill  is  that 
it  contemplates  a  prospective  distribution  of  the 
land  proceeds.  Now,  conceding  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  a  correct  construction  on  our  biD, 
I  aver  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  compromise 
act  to  withdraw  the  land  proceeds  from  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  States.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  maintain  that  that  act  distinctly  con- 
templates the  distribution  of  the  land  proceed^ 
that  the  dUirUnUion  was  one  of  the  essential 
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elementB  of  the  compromise^  and  that  the^i^ 
ure  to  distribute  the  land  fond  now  wotdd  of 
itself  be  a  violatimi  of  the  true  understanding 
of  those  who  adopted  the  compromise^  and  a 
palpable  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  one  c^  the 
pailies  to  it" 

Mr.  Camthers,  of  Tennessee,  was  still  more 
pointed  to  the  same  effect,  referring  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's conduct  in  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  to 
show  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  land  revenue 
distribution,  and  considered  its  cessation  as  a 
breach  of  the  compromise.    He  referred  to  his, 

^'  Oft-quoted  resolutions  in  the  l^slature  of 
Tlrginia,  in  1839,  ui^ging  the  distribution,  and 
conyeying  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  lands,  not 
only  ced^  but  acqmred  by  purchase  and  by 
treaty.  Mr.  C.  also  referred  to  the  adroit  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  at  that  time  met 
the  charge  of  his  opponents  (that  he  desired  to 
violate  tbe  compromise  act)  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  well  known  proviso,  that  the  General 
Assembly  did  not  mean  to  infringe  or  disturb 
the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act" 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  the  returned  bill, 
as  required  by  the  constitution ;  and  fiilling  &r 
short  of  the  required  two- thirds,  it  was  rejected. 
But  the  exigendes  of  the  Treasury  were  so  great 
that  a  further  effort  to  pass  a  revenue  bill  was 
indispensable ;  and  one  was  accordingly  imme- 
diately introduced  into  the  House.  It  differed 
but  little  from  the  first  one,  and  nothing  on  the 
land  revenue  distribution  dause,  which  it  retain- 
ed in  fulL  That  clause  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  first  veto :  it  was  a  challenge  for  a  second ! 
and  under  circumstances  which  carried  embar- 
rassment to  the  President  either  way.  He  had 
been  firom  the  beginning  of  the  policy,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  distribution;  and  at  the  extra 
session  had  solenmly  recommended  it  in  his 
regular  message.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
just  disapproved  it  in  his  message  returning 
the  tariff  bilL  He  adhered  to  this  latter  view ; 
and  said: 

'^  On  the  subject  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  finances,  it  has  been  my  dut^  to 
make  known  my  settled  convictions  on  various 
occasions  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  opening  of  the  extra  session,  up- 
wards of  twelve  months  ago,  sharing  fully  m 
the  general  hope  of  returning  prosperity  and 
credit,  I  recommended  such  a  dbtribution ;  but 
that  recommendation  was  even  then  expressly 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  duties  on 
imports  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty 


per  cent  provided  by  the  conmronuse  act  of 
1833.  The  bill  which  is  now  before  me  pro- 
poses, in  its  27th  section,  the  total  repeal  of  one 
of  the  provisos  in  the  act  of  September ;  and, 
while  it  increases  the  duties  above  twenty  per 
cent,  directs  an  unconditional  distribution  of 
the  land  proceeds.  I  am  therefore  subjected  a 
second  time,  in  the  period  of  a  few  days,  to 
the  necessity  of  either  giving  my  ai^roval  to  a 
measure  which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  is  in 
conflict  with  great  public  interests ;  or  of  re- 
turning it  to  the  House  in  whidi  it  originated, 
with  my  objections.  With  all  my  anxietv  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  replenish  an 
exhausted  Treasury,  and  furnish  a  sound  and 
healthy  encouragement  to  mechanical  industry, 
I  cannot  consent  to  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
clearest  convictions  of  public  duty." 

The  reasons  were  good,  and  ought  to  have 
prevented  Congress  firom  retaining  the  daose ; 
but  party  spirit  vras  predominant,  and  in  each 
House  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  had 
been  determined  by  a  strict  party  vote.  An 
unusual  course  was  taken  with  this  second  veto 
message :  it  was  referred  to  a  select  committee 
of  thirteen  members,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams;  and  firom  Uiat  committee  emanated 
three  reports  upon  it — one  agamst  it,  and  two 
for  it;  the  committee  dividing  politically  in 
making  them.  The  report  against  it  was  signed 
by  ten  members ;  the  other  two  by  the  remain- 
ing three  members ;  but  they  divided,  so  as  to 
present  two  signatures  to  one  report,  and  a  sin- 
gle one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  chair- 
man, was  the  writer  of  the  minority  report,  and 
made  out  a  strong  case  against  Mr.  Tyler  per- 
sonally, but  no  case  at  all  in  fikvor  of  the  distri- 
bution clause.    The  report  said : 

"Who  could  imagine  that,  after  this  most 
emphatic  coupling  of  the  revenue  fix>m  duties 
of  impost,  with  revenue  fh)m  the  proceeds  of 
the  sues  of  the  public  lands,  the  first  and  para- 
mount objection  of  the  President  to  this  bill 
should  be.  that  it  unites  two  subjects  which,  so 
far  from  having  any  afSnity  to  one  another,  are 
wholly  incongruous  in  their  character;  whidi 
two  subjects  are  identically  the  same  with  those 
which  he  had  coupled  together  in  his  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  at  the  extra  session  ? 
If  tJiere  was  no  affinity  between  the  parties, 
why  did  he  join  them  together  ?  If  the  union 
was  illegitimate,  who  was  the  administering 
priest  of  the  unnallowed  rites  ?  It  is  objected 
to  this  bill,  that  it  is  both  a  revenue  and  an  ap- 
propriation bill  ?  What  then  ?  Is  not  the  act 
of  September  4  1841,  approved  and  signed  by 
the  President  nimseu,  both  a  revenue  and  an 
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ajppropriation  bill  ?  Does  it  not  enact  that,  iq 
t£e  event  of  an  insufficiency  of  impost  duties, 
not  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
"to  defrav  the  cnrrent  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
shall  be  levied  as  part  of  the  same  revenue,  and 
appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  ?" 

The  report  concluded  with  a  strong  denun- 
ciation of,  what  it  considered,  an  abuse  of  the 
veto  power,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's official  recommendation  and  conduct : 

"  The  power  of  the  present  Congress  to  enact 
laws  essential  to  the  wel&re  of  the  people  has 
been  struck  with  apoplexy  by  the  Executive 
hand.  Submission  to  his  wiU,  is  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  he  will  permit  them  to  act. 
For  the  enactment  of  a  measure  earnestly  re- 
commended by  himself^  he  forbids  their  action, 
imless  couplea  with  a  condition  declared  by 
himiself  to  be  on  a  subject  so  totally  different, 
that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  coupled  in 
the  same  law.  With  that  condition,  Congress 
cannot  complv.  In  this  state  of  things,  he  has 
assumed,  as  the  committee  fully  believe,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  whole  legislative  power  to  himself 
and  is  levying  millions  of  money  upon  the  peo- 
ple, without  any  authority  of  law.  But  the 
final  decision  of  this  question  depends  neither 
upon  legislative  nor  executive,  but  upon  judicial 
authority ;  nor  can  the  final  aecision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  it  be  pronounced  before  the 
close  of  the  present  Congress.'' 

The  returned  bill  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
found  to  lack  as  much  as  the  first  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  was  rejected.  But  revenue 
was  indispensable.  Daily  demands  upon  the 
government  were  imdei^oing  protest.  The 
President  in  his  last  message  had  given  in 
91,400,000  of  such  dishonored  demands.  The 
existing  revenue  firom  imports,  deficient  as  it 
was,  was  subjected  to  a  new  embarrassment, 
that  of  questioned  legality  for  want  of  a  law  of 
appraisement  under  the  compromise,  and  mer- 
chants paid  their  duties  under  protest,  and  with 
notices  of  action  against  the  collector  to  recover 
them  back.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. Congress  had  been  in  session  nine 
months — an  imprecedentedly  long  session,  and 
that  following  immediately  on  the  heels  of  an 
extra  session  of  three  months  and  a  half.  Ad- 
journment could  not  be  deferred,  and  could  not 
take  place  without  providing  for  the  Treasury. 
The  compromise  and  the  land  distribution  were 
the  stumbling-blocks:  it  was  determined  to 
Bacrifioe  them  together,  but  without  seeming  to 
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do  so.  A  contrivance  was  fidlen  upon :  duties 
were  raised*  above  twenty  per  centum:  and 
that  breach  of  the  mutual  assurance  in  relation 
to  the  compromise,  immediately  in  terms  of  the 
assurance,  suspended  the  land  revenue  distri- 
bution— to  continue  it  suspended  while  duties 
above  the  compromise  limit  continued  to  be 
levied.  And  as  that  has  been  the  case  ever 
since,  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  has  been 
suspended  ever  since.  Such  were  the  contri- 
vances, ridiculous  inventions,  and  absurd  cir- 
cumlocutions which  Congress  had  recourse  to 
to  get  rid  of  that  land  distribution  which  was 
to  gain  popularity  for  its  authors ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  that  compromise  which  was  celebrated  at 
the  time  as  haying  saved  the  Union,  and  the 
breach  of  which  was  deprecated  in  numerous 
legislative  resolves  as  the  end  of  the  Union,  and 
which  all  the  while  was  nothing  but  an  arro- 
gant piece  of  monstrosity,  patched  up  between 
two  aspiring  politicians,  to  get  rid  of  a  stum- 
bling-block in  each  other's  paths  for  the  period 
of  two  presidential  elections.  In  other  respects 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  personal  and 
pestiferous  legislation  has  remained — the  uni- 
versal ad  valorems — involving  its  army  of  ap- 
praisers, their  diversity  of  appraisement  fh)m 
all  the  imperfections  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  subject — to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for 
ignorance,  indifference,  negligence,  fevoritism, 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  act  was  approved 
the  30th  day  of  August ;  and  Congress  forth- 
with adjourned. 


OHAPTEK    0. 

MR.  TYLER  A2n>  THE  WHIG  PARTY :  CONFIRMED 
SEPARATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  extra  session,  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  detach  the  whig  party  from 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Webster  in  his  published  letter, 
in  justification  of  his  course  in  remaining  in  the 
cabinet  when  his  colleagues  left  it,  gave  as  a 
reason  the  expected  unity  of  the  party  under 
a  new  administration.  "A  whig  president,  a 
whig  Congress,  and  a  whig  people,"  was  jthe 
vision  that  dazzled  and  seduced  him.  Mr. 
Cushing  published  his  address^  convoking  the 
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whigs  to  the  rapport  of  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Olay 
was  stigmatized  as  a  dictator,  setting  himself 
up  against  the  real  President.  Inducements  as 
well  as  arguments  were  addressed  to  the  whig 
ranks  to  obtain  recruits :  all  that  came  receiyed 
high  reward.  The  arriral  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion was  to  show  the  fruit  of  these  efforts,  and 
whether  the  whig  party  was  to  become  a  unity 
under  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, or  to  remain  embodied  imder  Mr.  Clay. 
It  remained  so  embodied.  Only  a  few,  and  they 
diiefly  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
party  mutation  in  previous  changes,  were  seen 
to  join  him:  the  body  of  the  party  remained 
firm,  and  militant — angry  and  armed ;  and  giv- 
ing to  President  Tyler  incessant  proofs  of  their 
resentment  His  legislative  recommendations 
were  thwarted,  as  most  of  them  deserved  to  be : 
his  name  was  habitually  vituperated  or  ridi- 
culed. Even  reports  of  committees,  and  legis- 
lative votes,  went  the  length  of  grave  censure 
and  sharp  rebuke.  The  select  committee  of 
thirteen,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the 
second  tariflE^  in  a  report  signed  by  nine  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Adams  at  their  h^Ml,  suggested 
impeachfnent  as  due  to  him : 

"  The  majority  of  the  committee  believe  that 
the  case  has  occurred,  in  the  annals  of  our 
Union,  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
constitution  by  the  grant  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  power  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  but  they  are  aware 
that  the  resort  to  that  expedient  might,  in  the 
present  condition  of  public  af&irs^  prove  abor- 
tive. They  see  that  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  of  action  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  depu*tments  of  the  govern- 
ment is  but  sympathetic  with  the  same  discor- 
dant views  and  feelings  among  the  people." 

A  rebuking  resolve,  and  of  a  retributive  na- 
ture, was  adopted  by  the  House.  It  has  been 
related  (Vol.  I.)  that  when  President  Jackson 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  protest  against  the  senato- 
rial condemnation  pronounced  upon  him  in  1835, 
the  Senate  refused  to  receive  it,  and  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  the  protest  to  be  a  breach 
oi  the  privileges  of  the  body  in  interfering  with 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  resolves  so 
adopted  were  untrue,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
truth— the  whole  point  of  the  protest  bemg 
that  the  condemnation  was  extra-judicial  and 
void,  coming  under  no  division  of  power  whidi 
bdonged  to  the  Senate :  not  legislative,  for  it 


proposed  no  act  of  legislation :  not  executive, 
for  it  applied  to  no  treaty  or  nomination :  not 
judicial,  for  it  was  founded  in  no  articles  of  im- 
peachment fh>m  the  House,  and  without  form- 
ing the  Senate  into  a  court  of  impeachment 
The  protest  considered  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence, and  justly,  as  the  act  of  a  town  meeting, 
done  in  the  Senate-diamber,  and  by  senators ; 
but  of  no  higher  character  than  if  done  by  the 
same  number  of  citizens  in  a  voluntary  town 
meeting.  This  was  the  point,  and  whole  com- 
plaint of  the  protest ;  but  the  Senate,  avoiding 
to  meet  it  in  that  form,  put  a  different  face 
upon  it,  as  an  interference  with  the  constitu- 
tional action  of  the  Senate,  attacking  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  therefore,  a  breach  of  its  privi- 
leges. Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Houso 
in  its  reports  upon  his  tariff-veto  messages,  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  a  protest  also,  as  President  Jack- 
son had  done,  but  without  attending  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  cases,  and  that,  in  its  action  upon 
the  veto  messages,  the  House  was  clearly  act- 
ing within  its  sphere — within  its  constitutional 
legislative  capacity;  and,  consequentiy,  how- 
ever disagreeable  to  him  this  action  might  be,  it 
was  still  legislative  and  constitutional,  and  such 
as  the  House  had  a  legal  Hght  to  adopt,  whether 
just  or  unjust  Overiookmg  this  difference,  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  his  protest  also :  but  the  House 
took  the  distinction ;  and  applied  legitimately 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  what  had  been  ille- 
gally applied  to  Gkneral  Jackson,  with  the  ag- 
gravation of  turning  against  himself  his  own 
votes  on  that  occasion — ^Mr.  Tyler  being  one  of 
the  senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  three 
resolves  against  President  Jackson's  protest 
When  this  protest  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  read  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  said : 

^  There  seemed  to  be  an  expectation  on  the 
part  of  some  gentiemen  that  he  should  pro- 

r9  to  the  House  some  measure  suitable  to 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  A. 
knew  of  no  reason  for  such  an  expectation,  but 
the  feet  that  he  had  been  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution for  the  appointment  of  the  committe 
which  had  made  the  re^rt  referred  to  in  the 
message ;  had  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
cluurman  of  the  committee ;  and  that  the  re- 
port against  which  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States  had  sent  to  the  House  such  a  multitude 
of  protests,  was  written  by  him.  So  fieur  as  it 
had  been  so  written,  Mr.  A.  held  himself  re- 
sponsible to  the  House,  to  the  country,  to  the 
world,  and  to  posterity;  and,  so  &r  as  he  was 
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the  author  <^  the  report,  he  held  hhnself  respon- 
sible to  the  President  also.  The  President 
shoold  hear  from  him  elsewhere  than  here  on 
that  subject  Mr.  A.  went  on  to  saj  that  it 
was  becaure  the  report  had  been  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  not  because  It  had  been  written  by 
him,  that  the  President  had  sent  such  a  bundie 
of  protests ;  and  therefore  Mr.  A.  felt  no  neces- 
sity or  obligation  upon  himself  to  propose  what 
measures  tbs  House  ou^ht  to  adopt  for  the  vin- 
dication of  its  own  dignity  and  honor ;  and  per- 
haps, from  considerations  of  delicacy,  he  was 
indeed  the  very  last  man  in  the  House  who 
should  propoee  any  measure,  under  the  drcum- 


Mr.  Botts,  of  Virginia^  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  made  the  report,  after  some 
introductory  remarks,  went  on  to  say : 

"In  1834  the  Senate  had  adopted  certain 
resolutions,  condemning  the  course  of  President 
Jackson  in  the  remoyaf  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  banks. 
In  consequence  of  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate^  President  Jackson  sent  to  that 
body  a  protect  against  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  express  any  opinion  censuring  his  public 
course ;  and,  what  made  the  case  then  stronger 
than  the  present  case,  was,  that  the  Senate  con- 
stituted the  jury  by  whom  he  was  to  be  tried, 
should  any  impeachment  be  brought  against 
him.  The  Senate,  after  a  long,  elal)orate  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  most  elo- 
quent and  overpowering  torrent  of  debate  tliat 
ever  was  listened  to  in  this  country,  adopted 
the  three  following  resolutions : 

*l.  JUtotvtd^  That,  while  the  Seiwte  la,  and  ever  irlll  be, 
ready  to  receive  from  the  President  all  saeh  measages  and 
oommanlcatioiia  as  the  oonatltation  and  laws,  and  the  naaal 
course  of  basinota,  antborize  him  to  transmit  to  it;  yet  it  can- 
not teoofnixe  any  right  in  him  to  make  a  formal  protest 
against  votes  and  prooeedinsa  of  the  Senate,  declaring  sach 
Totes  and  proceedings  to  be  illegal  and  nnoonsUtntionaL  and 
requesting  the  Senate  to  enter  snob  protests  on  its  Joorn^* 

^  On  this  resolution  the  veas  and  nays  were 
taken ;  and  it  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
16 :  and,  among  the  recorded  votes  in  its  &vor, 
stood  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  now  his  prime  minister. 

^  The  second  resolution  was  as  follows : 

*1  iSMolMcf.  That  the  afbresaid  protest  is  a  breaeh  of  the 
privilegea  of  the  Senate,  and  that  ft  be  not  entered  on  the 

"The  same  vote,  numerically,  was  riven  in 
liivor  of  this  resolution ;  and  among  the  yeas 
stood  the  names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Danid 
Webster,  now  his  prime  minister. 

"  The  third  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

*a  Ji€9olv^  That  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
BO  rL|ht  to  send  a  protest  to  the  Senate  againat  any  oT  its  pro- 

^  And  in  sanction  of  this  resolution  also,  the 


record  shows  the  names  of  tho  same  John  Ty- 
ler and  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  Botts  forbore  to  make  any  remarks  of 
his  own  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  but  read  copious  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  support  of  the  same 
resolutions  when  offered  in  the  Senate;  and, 
adopting  them  as  his  own,  called  for  the  pre- 
vious question ;  which  call  was  sustained ;  and 
the  main  question  being  put,  and  the  vote  taken 
on  the  resolutions  separately,  they  were  all  car- 
ried by  large  majorities.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  first  resolve,  were : 

"Teas — ^Messrs.  Adams,  Landaff  W.  An- 
drews, Arnold,  Babcock,  Barnard,  Birdseye, 
Blair,  Boardman,  Bordcoi,  Botts,  Brockway, 
Jeremiah  Brown.  Calhoun,  WilUami  B.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Chitten- 
den, John  C.  Clark,  Cowen,  Garrett  Davis, 
John  Edwards,  Everett,  Fillmore,  Qamble,  Gen- 
try. Graham,  Granger,  Groen,  Habersham,  Hall, 
Halsted,  Howard,  Hudson,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
Isaac  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King,  Linn, 
McKennan,  S.  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattocl^  Max- 
well, Maynard,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morrow,  Os- 
borne, Owsley,  Pope,  PowelL  Kamsey,  Benj. 
Randall,  A.  Randall,  Randolph,  Rayner,  Ridg- 
wav,  Rodney,  William  RusselL  James  M.  Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton,  Slade, 
Tnunan  Smith,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Stratton,  Sum- 
mers. Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson,  Richard 
W.  Thompson,  Tillinffhast,  Toland,  Tomlinson, 
Triple^  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rensse- 
laer, Wallace,  Warren,  Washingtom  Thomas 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke,  and 
Augustus  Young — 87. 

"  Nats — Messrs.  Arrington,  Atherton,  Black, 
Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Burke,  Wm.  0.  Butler, 
P.  C.  Caldwell,  Casev,  Coles,  Cross,  Gushing, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Gordon.  Harris, 
Hastings,  Hays,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Williun  W. 
Irwin.  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Abra- 
ham McClellan,  Mallory,  Medill,  Newhard,  Oli- 
ver, Parmenter,  Payne,  Profit,  Read,  Reding^ 
Revnolds.  Riggs,  Rogers,  Shaw,  Shields,  Steen- 
rod,  JacoD  Thompson,  Van  Buren,  Ward,  Wel- 
ler,  James  W.  Williams,  Wise,  and  Wood— 46." 


The  other  two  resolves  were  adopted  by, 
substantially,  the  same  vote — ^the  whole  body 
of  the  whigs  voting  for  the  adoption.  And  this 
may  be  considered,  so  &r  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  authoritative  answer  to  that  idea 
of  whig  unity  which  had  induced  Mr.  Webster 
to  remain  in  the  cabinet  (General  Jackson  was 
then  alive,  and  it  must  have  looked  to  him  like 
retributive  justice  to  see  two  of  those  (Mr.  Ty- 
ler and  Mr.  Webster)  who  had  voted  his  pro* 
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test  to  be  a  breadi  of  privilege,  when  it  was 
not^  now  receiying  the  same  Tote  from  their 
own  party ;  and  that  in  a  case  where  the 
breach  of  priyilege  was  reaL 


OHAPTEK    CI. 

tOBD  ABHBUBTOlirS  MISSION,  AND  THS  BRITISH 
TREATY. 

Sixty  years  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Qreat 
Britain  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lation,  and  established  the  boundaries  between 
the  revolted  colonies,  now  independent  States, 
and  the  remaining  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  A  part  of  these  boundaries,  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  remained  without 
acknowledgment  and  without  sanction  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government :  it  was  the  part 
that  divided  the  (now)  State  of  Maine  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  was  fixed  by  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  ^^  along  the  highlands  which  divide 
the  waters  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean?^  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple,'  or  of  more  easy  ascertainment  than  this 
line.  Any  man  that  knew  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,  and  who  could  follow  a  ridge,  and  not 
get  ofif  of  it  to  cross  any  water  flowing  to  the 
ri^t  or  the  left,  could  trace  the  boundary,  and 
establish  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 
In  &ct  there  was  no  tangible  dispute  about  ii. 
The  British  government  had  agreed  to  it  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  course  of  these  high- 
lands; and  as  soon  as  their  true  course  was 
found  out,  that  government  reAised  to  carry 
that  part  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  and  for  a  rea- 
son which  was  very  frankly  told,  after  the  trea- 
ty of  1842,  by  a  British  civil  engineer  who  had 
been  employed  by  his  government  to  search  out 
the  course  of  the  boundary  ak>ng  those  high- 
lands.   He  said : 

''The  treaty  of  1783  proposed  to  establish 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  along 
certun  highlands.  The  Americans  claimed 
these  highlands  to  run  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  River,  in 
a  course  whidi  would  have  brought  the  boun- 
dary within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
tho  river  St  Lawrence,  and  which,  besides  cut- 


ting off  the  posts  and  military  routes  leadii^ 
from  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  to  Que- 
bec, would  have  given  them  various  military 
positions  to  command  and  overawe  that  river 
and  the  fortress  of  Quebec" 

This  was  the  objection  to  the  highland  boun- 
dary. It  brought  the  United  States  frontier' 
wiUiin  twenty  miles  of  Quebec,  and  went  one 
degree  and  a  half  north  of  Quebec !  skirting 
and  overlooking  Lower  Canada  all  the  way.  and 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  that  in- 
land province  and  the  two  Atlantic  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Halifax.  It  was  a  boundary 
which  commanded  the  capital  of  British  North 
America,  and  which  flanked  and  dominated  the 
prindpal  British  province  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  Military  considerations  rendered 
such  a  boimdary  just  as  repugnant  to  the 
British  as  the  same  considerations  rendered  it 
acceptable  to  us ;  and  from  the  moment  it  was 
seen  that  the  State  of  Maine  was  projected  fiv 
north  of  Quebec  and  brought  up  to  the  long 
line  of  heights  which  looked  down  upon  that 
capital,  the  resolution  was  not  to  abide  that 
boundary.  Negotiation  began  immediately,  and 
continued,  without  fruit,  for  thirty  years.  That 
brought  the  parties  to  the  Ghent  Treaty,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  of  1812,  where  all  attempts  to 
settie  the  boundary  ended  in  making  provision 
for  referring  the  question  to  the  arbitrament  of 
a  friendly  sovereign.  This  was  done,  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  being  agreed  upon  as  the 
arbiter.  He  accepted  the  trust— executed  it — 
and  made  an  award  nearly  satis&ctory  to  the 
British  government  because  it  cut  off  a  part  of 
the  northern  projection  of  Maine,  and  so  admit- 
ted a  communication,  although  circuitous,  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Quebec ;  but  still  leaving  the 
highland  boundary  opposite  that  capital.  The 
United  States  rejected  the  award  because  it 
gave  up  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  1783 ;  and 
thus  the  question  remained  for  near  thirty 
years  longer— "until  the  treaty  of  1842— Great 
Britain  demanding  the  execution  of  the  award 
— ^the  United  States  refusing  it.  And  thus  the 
question  stood  when  the  special  mission  arrived 
in  the  United  States.  That  mission  was  well 
constituted  for  its  purposes.  Lord  Ashburton, 
as  Mr.  Alexander  Baring^  and  head  of  the  great 
banking  house  of  Baring  and  Brothers,  had 
been  known  for  more  than  a  generation  for  his 
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friendly  sentiments  towards  the  United  States, 
and  business  connection  with  the  people  and  the 
government ;  and  was,  besides,  married  to  an 
American  ladj.  The  affability  of  his  manners 
was  a  further  help  to  his  mission,  the  whole  of 
which  was  so  ccmiposed  (Mr.  Mildmay,  Mr. 
Bruce  and  Mr.  Stepping,  all  gentlemen  of  mind, 
tact,  and  pleasing  deportment)  as  to  be  real 
auxiliaries  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his 
mission.  It  was  a  special  mission,  sent  to  set- 
tie  questions,  and  return;  and  so  confined  to 
its  character  of  special,  that  Mr.  Fox,  the  resi- 
dent minister,  although  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  United  States  and  his  own  goyemment,  was 
not  joined  in  it  It  was  the  first  time  the 
United  States  had  been  so  honored  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  mission  took  the  character  of 
beneficent,  in  professing  to  come  to  settle  all 
questions  between  the  two  gOTemments;  but 
ended  in  only  settling  such  as  suited  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  way  that  suited  her.  At 
the  head  of  those  questions  was  the  northeast- 
em  boundary,  which  was  settled  by  giving  up 
the  line  of  1783,  retiring  the  whole  line  from 
the  heights  which  flanked  Lower  Canada,  cut- 
ting off  as  much  of  Maine  as  admitted  of  a  pret- 
ty direct  communication  between  Hali&x  and 
Quebec;  and  thus  granting  to  Great  Britain 
fkr  more  than  the  award  gave  her,  and  with 
which  she  had  been  content.  The  treaty  also 
made  a  new^boundaiy  in  the  northwest,  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  also 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  retiring 
the  Jine  to  the  south,  and  depriving  the  United 
States'  tar  traders  of  the  great  line  of  transpor- 
tation between  these  two  lakes,  which  the  trea- 
ty of  1783  gave  to  them.  '  The  treaty  also  bound 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  Rouse's  Point,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  the  treaty 
of  '83  and  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands gave^^to  us  as  a  matter  of  right  It  also 
bound  the  United  States^  keep  up  ^.squadron, 
in  conjunction  with  the  British,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa^for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade — 
nominally  for  five  years,  but  in  refll^  indefi- 
nitely, by  the  addition  of  that  clause  (so  se- 
ductive and  insidious,  and  so  potent  in  sad- 
dling an  onerous  measure  pennanently  upon  a 
people)  which  is  always  resorted  to  when  per- 
petuity is  intended,  and  cannot  be  stipulated — 
the  clause  which  continues  the  provision  in 
force,  after  its  limited  term,  until  one  of  the  par- 


ties give  notice  to  the  oontrazy.  An  extradi*- 
tion  clause  was  also  wanted  by  Great  Britain, 
and  she  got  it— broad  enough  to  cover  the  re* 
capture  of  her  subjects  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  and  to  include  political  offenders  while 
professing  to  take  only  common  felons.  These 
were  the  points  Great  Britain  wished  settled ; 
and  she  got  them  all  arranged  according  to  her 
own  wishes :  others  which  the  United  States 
wished  settied,  were  omitted,  and  indefinitely 
adjourned.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  boun- 
dary beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Oregon 
was  in  dispute.  The  United  States  wished  it 
settied :  Great  Britain  wished  that  question  to 
remain  as  it  was,  as  she  had  the  possession,  and 
every  day  was  ripening  her  titie.  Ore^i^on  was 
adjourned.  The  same  of  the  Caroline,  the 
Schlosser  outrage — the  liberation  of  slaves  at 
Bermuda  and  Nassau — the  refusal  to  shelter 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada:  all  were  laid  over, 
and  for  ever.  Every  thing  that  the  United 
States  wished  settled  was  left  unsettied,  espe- 
cially Oregon — a  question  afterwards  pregnant 
with  ^'inevitable  war."  Besides  obtaining  all 
she  wished  by  treaty,  Great  Britain  also  made 
a  great  acquisition  by  statute  law.  An  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  to  fit  the  case  of  McLeod 
(in  future),  and  to  take  such  offenders  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  States. 

Notwithstanding  its  manifold  objections  the 
treaty  was  so  framed  as  to  seeure  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  to  command  acquiescence  in  the 
United  States  while  crowned  with  the  greatest 
applause  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Ashburton 
received  the  formal  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  meritorious  labors.  Ministers  and  orators 
united  in  declaring  that  he  had  accomplished 
every  object  that  Great  Britain  desired,  and  in 
the  way  she  desired  it — and  left  undone  every 
thing  which  she  wished  to  remain  as  it  was. 
The  northeastern  boundary  beiag  altered  to 
suit  her,  they  made  a  laugh,*even  in  parliament, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  served  us.  It 
had  so  happened,  immediately  after  the  peace 
of  '83,  that  the  king's  geographer  made  a  map 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  to  show 
their  respective  boundaries ;  and  on  that  map 
the  line  of  '83  was  hud  down  correctiy,  along 
the  highlands,  overlooking  and  going  beyond 
Quebec ;  and  had  marked  it  with  a  broad  red 
line.  He  made  it  for  the  king,  George  the 
Third,  who  wrote  upon  it  with  his  own  Idind — 
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TJiit  ia  (hwakPs  Hne.  (Mr.  Richurd  Oswmld 
bdng  the  British  negotiator  of  the  protiedonal 
treaty  of  peaoe  of  '82  which  established  that 
bonndary,  and  which  was  adopted  in  the  defini- 
tire  treaty  of  peace  in  '83.)  This  map  disap- 
peared from  its  accustomed  place  about  the 
time  Lord  Ashburton's  mission  was  resolved 
^npon,  not  to  be  brought  over  to  America  by 
him  to  assist  in  finding  the  true  line,  but  to  be 
hid  until  the  negotiation  was  over.  Some  mem- 
ber of  parliament  hinted  at  this  removal  and 
hiding,  during  the  discussion  on  the  motion  of 
thanks,  with  an  intimation  that  he  thought 
British  honor  would  have  been  better  consulted 
by  showing  this  map  to  the  American  negotia- 
^,tor :  Lord  Brougham,  the  mover  of  the  motion, 
amused  himself  at  this  conception,  and  thought 
H  would  have  been  carrying  Arankness  a  little 
too  far,  in  such  a  negotiation,  for  the  British  ne- 
gotiator to  have  set  out  with  showing,  ^  that  he 
had  no  case^^ — *^  that  he  had  not  a  leg  to  $tand 
onJ^  His  lordship's  speech  on  the  occasion, 
whidi  was  mcHre  amusing  to  himself  and  the 
parliament  than  it  can  be  to  an  American,  nev- 
ertheless deserves  a  place  in  this  history  of  the 
British  treaty  of  1842 ;  and,  accordingly,  here 
it  is: 

"It  does  so  hapTOu  that  there  was  a  m^> 
published  by  the  King's  geographer  in  this 
coimtry  in  the  reign  of  his  Miyesty  (George  HI., 
and  here  I  could  appeal  to  an  illustrious  Duke 
whom  I  now  see,  whether  that  monarch  was  not 
as  little  likely  to  err  from  any  fubess  of  at- 
tachment towards  America,  as  any  one  of  his 
fidthfiil  subjects  ?  [The  Duke  of  Cambridge.^ 
Because  he  well  knows  that  there  was  no  one 
thing  which  bis  reverend  parent*  had  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  separation  from  America,  and 
there  was  nothing  he  deplored  so  much  as  that 
separation  having  taken  place.  The  King's 
geognq[>her,  Mr.  Faden,  published  his  map  1783, 
which  contains,  not  the  British,  but  the  Ameri- 
can line.  Why  did  not  mv  noble  friend  t^e 
over  a  copy  of  that  map  ?  My  noble  friend 
opposite  (Lord  Aberdeen)  is  a  candid  man ;  he 
is  an  experienced  diplomatist,  both  abroad  and 
at  home ;  he  is  not  unlettered,  but  thoroughly 
conversant  in  all  the  craft  oi  diplomacy  ai^ 
statesmanship.  Why  did  he  conceal  this  map  ? 
We  have  a  right  to  complain  of  that ;  and  I,  on 
the  part  of  America^  complain  of  that  You 
ought  to  have  sent  out  the  mi^  of  Mr.  Faden, 
and  said, '  this  is  George  the  Tmrd's  map.'  But 
it  never  occurred  to  my  noble  friend  to  do  so. 
Then,  two  years  after  Mr.  Faden  published  that 
map^  anotlier  was  published,  and  that  took  the 
British  line.    This,  however,  came  out  after  the 


boundary  had  become  matter  of  controversy, 
po9t  litem  motam.  But,  at  all  events,  my  noble 
friend  had  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the 
argument  agidnst  Mr.  Webster,  and  America 
had  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  both  maps.  My 
noble  friend  opposite  never  sent  it  over,  and 
nobody  ever  blamed  him  for  it.  But  that  was 
not  all.  What  if  there  was  another  map  con- 
taining the  American  line,  and  never  corrected 
at  all  by  any  subseouent  chart  coming  from  the 
same  custody?  And  what  if  that  map  came  out 
of  the  custody  of  a  person  high  in  office  in  this 
country — ^nay,  what  if  it  came  out  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  highest  functionary  of  all — of 
Gkorge  III.  himself?  I  know  that  map — ^I 
know  a  map  which  I  can  trace  to  the  custody 
of  Qeorge  m.,  and  on  which  Hiere  is  tlie 
American  line  and  not  the  English  line,  and 
upon  which  there  is  a  note,  that  from  the  hand- 
writing, as  it  has  been  described  to  me,  makes 
me  think  it  vnis  the  note  of  George  III.  him- 
self: <  This  is  the  line  of  Mr.  Oswald's  treaty 
in  1783^'  written  three  or  four  times  up<»i  tro 
face  of  it.  Now,  suppose  this  should  occur — ^I 
do  not  say  that  it  has  happened — ^but  it  may 
occur  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
— either  to  my  noble  friend  or  Lord  Palmerston, 
who,  I  understand  by  oommon  report  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  question ;  and  though  he 
may  not  altogther  approve  of  the  treaty,  be 
may  peradventure  envy  the  success  which  at- 
tended it,  for  it  was  a  success  which  did  not 
attend  any  of  his  own  American  negotiations. 
But  it  is  possible  that  my  noUe  friend,  or  Lord 
Palmerston,  may  have  discovered  that  there 
was  this  map,  because  Geom  III.'s  library  by 
the  munificence  of  George  Iv.  was  given  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  this  map  must  have  been 
there ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  it 
is  no  longer  there.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  Britisn  Museum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  over  to  my  noble  friend  in 
America ;  and  that,  according  to  the  new  doc- 
trines of  diplomacy,  he  was  boond  to  have  used 
it  when  there,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  no 
case — ^that  he  had  not  a  .leg  to  stand  upon. 
Why  did  he  not  take  it  over  with  him? 
Probably  he  did  not  know  of  its  existence.  I 
am  told  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  that  it  is  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
Probably  it  was  known  to  exist ;  but  somehow 
or  other  that  map^  which  entirely  destroys  our 
contention  and  gives  all  to  the  Americans, 
has  been  removed  fbom  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  now  to  be  found  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  that  is  the  simple  Cm^ 
that  this  important  map  was  removed  from  the 
Museum  to  the  Office,  and  not  in  the  time  of 
my  noble  friend  (Lord  Aberdeen)." 

Thus  did  our  simplkity,  and  their  own  dex- 
terity, or  ambi-dexterity,  as  the  case  may  be, 
furnish   sport    for    the    British  parliament: 
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and  thofl,  ^wthout  a  ccuej^^  and,  "without  a 
kg  to  Mtand  upon,^  was  Lord  Ashburton  an 
overmatch  for  our  Secretary-negotiator,  with  a 
good  case  to  show,  and  two  good  l^s  to  rest 
on.  This  map  witii  its  red  line,  and  the  King's 
autographic  inscription  npon  it,  was  afterwards 
shown  to  Mr.  Everett,  npon  his  request,  by 
Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  the  fact  communicated  by 
him  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  the  effect 
of  the  altered  line  was  graphically  stated  at  a 
public  dinner  in  honor  of  it  by  the  same  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Featherstonhaugh),  whose  yiew  of  the 
old  boundary  has  already  been  giv^n. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  divert  your 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  conflicting 
statements  you  may  have  read  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  compromise  which  has  been  made, 
I  will  explain  them  to  you  in  a  few  words.  The 
American  daioL  instead  of  being  maintained, 
has  been  altogether  withdrawn  and  abandoned ; 
the  territory  has  been  divided  into  equal 
moieties,  as  nearly  as  possible ;  we  have  re- 
tained tnat  moiety  which  secures  to  us  every 
object  that  was  essential  to  the  welfiire  of  our 
coloniee ;  all  our  conununications,  military  and 
civiL  are  for  ever  pUused  beyond  hostile  reach  5 
and  all  the  military  positions  on  the  highlands 
claimed  by  America  are.  without  exception, 
secured  for  ever  to  Qreat  Britain." 

So  spoke  a  person  who  had  searched  the 
country  under  the  orders  of  the  British  govern- 
ment— ^who  knew  what  he  said — and  who  says 
there  was  a  compromise,  in  which  our  territory 
(for  that  is  the  English  of  it)  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  the  part  that  contuned 
every  thing  that  gave  value  to  the  whole,  was 
retained  by  Great  Britain  for  her  share.  But 
there  were  some  members  of  the  American 
Senate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  who  had  no 
occasion  to  wait  for  parliamentary  revelations, 
or  dinner-table  exultations,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  treaty  of  1842 ;  and 
who  put  their  opinions  in  a  form  and  place, 
while  the  treaty  was  undergoing  ratification,  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  after  tune. 

Many  anomalies  attended  the  conducting  of  the 
negotiations  which  eaded  in  the  production  of  the 
treaty.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  no  ne- 
gotiation— none  in  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 
term.  There  were  no  protocols,  minutes,  or  re- 
cord to  show  the  progress  of  things — ^to  show 
what  was  demanded,  what  was  offered,  and  what 
was  agreed  upon.  Articles  came  forth  ripe  and 
oomplete,  without  a  trace  of  their  progression ; 


and  when  thus  produced  a  letter  would  be  drawn 
up  to  recommend  it — ^not  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  needed  no  recommendation  of  any 
part  of  it — ^but  to  the  American  people,  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  perceived  its  advan- 
tages. In  the  next  place  the  treaty  was  made 
by  a  single  negotiator  on  each  side,  Mr.  Fox  the 
resident  minister  not  having  been  joined  with 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  no  one  on  the  American 
side  joined  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  left  with- 
out instructions  from  the  President  On  this 
point  Mr.  Benton  remarked  in  the  debate  on 
the  treaty: 

^In  this  case  the  employment  of  a  single 
negotiator  was  unjustifiable.    The  occasion  was 

rt,  and  required  several,  both  for  safety  and 
satisfi&ction.  The  negotiation  was  here. 
Our  country  is  ftill  of  able  men.  Two  other 
negotiators  might  have  been  joined  without 
deUy,  without  trouble,  and  almost  without  ex- 
pense. The  British  also  had  another  negotiator 
here  (Mr.  Fox) ;  a  minister  of  whom  I  can  say 
without  disparagement  to  any  other,  that,  in  the 
two  and  twenty  years  which  I  have  sat  m  this 
Senate,  and  had  occasion  to  know  the  foreign 
ministers,  I  have  never  known  his  superior  for 
intelligence,  dignity,  attention  to  his  business, 
fidelity  to  nis  own  Government,  and  decorum 
to  ours.  Why  not  add  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton, unless  to  prevent  an  associate  from 
being  given  to  Mr.  Webster  ?  Was  it  arranged 
in  London  that  the  whole  negotiation  should  be 
between  two,  and  that  these  two  should  act 
without  a  witness,  and  without  notes  or  minutes 
of  their  conferences  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  and  all  must  condemn  this 
solitary  business  between  two  ministers,  when 
the  occasion  so  imperiously  demanded  several." 

The  want  of  instructions  was  also  animad- 
verted upon  by  Mr.  Benton,  as  a  departure  from 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  government, 
and  injurious  in  this  case,  as  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  Union  had  each  its  peculiar 
question  to  get  settied,  and  the  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator belonged  to  one  only  of  these  sections, 
and  the  only  one  whose  questions  had  been 
settled. 

*^By  the  theory  of  our  government,  the 
President  is  the  head  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, and  must  treat,  through  his  agents  and 
ministers,  with  foreign  powers.  He  must  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  should  tell  that  in  un- 

Suivocal  language,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
ke  about  it  He  must  command  and  direct 
the  negotiation ;  he  must  order  what  is  done. 
This  is  the  theory  of  our  government^  and  this 
has  1)een  its  practice  from  the  beginning  of 
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Washington's  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Van  Boron's 
administration;  and  never  was  it  more  neces- 
sary than  now.  Being  but  one  n^tiator,  and 
he  not  approved  by  the  Senate  for  that  purpose, 
and  being  from  an  interested  State,  it  was  the 
boundcn  duty  of  the  President  to  liave  guided 
and  directed  every  thing.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
Union,  and  should  have  attended  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he  aban- 
dons every  thing  to  his  Secretary,  and  this 
Secretanr  takes  care  of  one  section  of  the  Union, 
and  of  his  own  State,  and  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  leaves  the  other  two  sections  of  the  Union 
out  of  the  treaty.  The  Northern  States,  coter- 
minous with  Canada,  get  their  boundaries  ad- 
justed; Massachusetts  gets  money,  which  her 
sister  States  are  to  pay ;  and  Great  Britain  takes 
two  slices,  and  all  her  military  frontiers,  from 
the  State  of  Maine !  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  are  left  as  they  were." 

It  was  known  that  certain  senators  were  con- 
sulted as  the  treaty  went  along,  not  publicly, 
but  privately,  visiting  the  negotiators  upon  re- 
quest for  that  purpose,  agreeing  to  it  in  these 
conferences ;  and  thus  forestalling  their  official 
action.  This  anomaly  Mr.  Benton  thus  ex- 
posed: 

"  The  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  has  been  sought,  by  consul- 
tations with  individual  members,  before  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Here  I  tread  upon 
delicate  ground ;  and  if  I  am  wrong,  this  is  the 
time  and  the  place  to  correct  me.  I  speak  in 
the  hearing  of  those  who  must  know  whether 
I  am  mistaken.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  treaty  has  been  privately  submitted  to  sena- 
tors— their  opinions  obtained — the  judgment  of 
the  body  forestiJled ;  and  then  sent  here  for  the 
forms  of  ratification.  [One  senator  said  he  had 
not  becsi  consulted.]  Mr.  B.  in  continuation : 
Certainly  not,  as  the  senator  says  so ;  and  so 
of  any  other  gentleman  who  will  sav  the  same. 
I  interrogate  no  one.  I  have  no  right  to  inter 
rogate  any  one.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
all  were  consulted ;  that  would  have  been  un- 
necessary ;  and  besides,  I  know  I  was  not  con- 
sulted myself;  and  I  know  many  others  who 
were  not.  All  that  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  this  treaty  has  been 
ratified  out  of  doors !  and  that  this  is  a  ^reat 
irr^ularity,  and  bespeaks  an  undue  solicitude 
for  it  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  its  indefensible  character." 

The  war  argument  was  also  pressed  into  the 
lervioe  of  the  ratification,  and  vehemently  relied 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  its 
&vor.  The  treaty,  or  war!  was  the  constant 
alternative  presented,  and  not  without  efiect 
npon  all  persons  of  gentle  and  temporizing  spirit. 


Mr.  Benton  also  exposed  the  folly  and  mischief 
of  yielding  to  sudi  a  threat— declaring  it  to  be 
groundless,  and  not  to  be  yielded  to  if  it  waa 
not. 

"  The  fear  of  war.  This  Walpole  aigument 
is  heavily  pressed  upon  us,  and  we  are  constantly 
told  that  &e  alternatives  lie  between  this  treaty 
— ^the  whole  of  it,  just  as  it  is — or  war !  This 
is  a  degrading  argument,  if  true ;  and  infamous, 
if  false !  and  false  it  is :  and  more  than  that,  it 
is  as  shameless  as  it  is  unfounded !  What !  the 
peace  mission  come  to  make  war!  It  is  no 
such  thing.  It  comes  to  take  advantage  of  our 
deplorable  condition — to  take  what  it  pleases, 
and  to  repulse  the  rest  Great  Britain  is  in  no 
condition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  and  every  child 
knows  it  But  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  argu- 
ment, and  general  considerations,  to  disprove 
this  war  argument  I  refer  to  the  fiict  whidi 
stamps  it  with  untruth.  Look  to  the  notes  of 
Sir  Charles  Yaughan  and  Mr.  Bankhead,  de- 
manding the  execution  of  the  award,  and  declar- 
ing that  its  execution  would  remove  every  inir 
pediment  to  the  harmony  of  the  two  countries. 
After  that,  and  while  holdmg  these  authentio 
declarations  in  our  hands,  are  we  to  be  told  that 
the  peace  mission  requires  more  than  the  award  ? 
requires  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  more  of 
boundary  ?  requires  Q500,000  for  Rouse's  Pomt^ 
which  the  award  gave  us  without  money  ?  re- 
quires a  naval  and  diplomatic  alliance,  which  she 
dared  not  mention  in  the  time  of  Jackson  or 
Van  Buren  ?  requires  the  surrender  of '  rebels ' 
under  the  name  of  criminals?  and  puts  the 
South  and  West  at  defiance,  while  conciliating 
the  non-slaveholding  States  i  and  gives  us  war, 
if  we  do  not  consent  to  all  this  degradation,  in- 
sult, and  outrage?  Are  we  to  l^  told  this? 
No,  sir,  no !  There  is  no  danger  of  war ;  but 
this  treaty  may  make  a  war,  if  it  is  ratified.  It 
gives  up  all  advantages ;  leaves  us  with  great 
questions  unsettled ;  increases  the  audacity  of 
tne  British;  weakens  and  degrades  us;  and 
leaves  us  no  alternative  but  war  to  save  the  Co- 
lumbia, to  prevent  impressment,  to  resist  search, 
to  repel  Schlosser  invasions,  and  to  avoid  a  San 
Domingo  insurrection  in  the  South,  excited  from 
London,  from  Canada,  and  from  Nassau." 


The  mission  had  been  heralded  as  one  <^ 
peace — as  a  beneficent  overture  for  a  universal 
settlement  of  all  difficulties— and  as  a  plan  to 
establish  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship and  cordiality,  which  was  to  leave  eadi 
without  a  grievance,  and  to  launch  both  into  a 
career  of  mutual  felicity.  On  the  contrary  only 
a  few  were  settled,  and  those  few  the  only  onee 
which  concerned  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
States:  the  rest  which  peculiarly  concerned  the 
South  and  the  West,  were  ac^ounied  to  London 
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— ^that  is  to  say,  to  the  Qreek  calends.   On  this 
point  Mr.  Benton  said : 

"  We  were  led  to  helieve,  on  the  arriTal  of  the 
special  minister,  that  he  came  as  a  messenger  of 
peace,  and  clothed  with  fiill  powers  to  settle 
eyery  thing ;  and  believing  this,  his  arriyal  was 
hailed  with  universal  joy.  But  here  is  a  disap- 
pointment— a  great  disappoiitment  On  receiv- 
mg  the  treaty  and  the  papers  which  accompany 
it,  we  find  that  all  the  subjects  m  dispute  have 
not  been  settled ;  that,  in  feet,  only  three  out 
of  seven  are  settled ;  and  that  the  minister  has 
returned  to  his  country,  leaving  four  of  the  con- 
tested subjects  unadjusted.  This  is  a  disappomt- 
ment ;  and  the  greater,  because  the  papers  com- 
mimicated  conmin  the  report  that  the  minister 
came  with  full  powers  to  settle  every  thing. 
The  very  first  note  of  the  American  negotiator 
— and  that  in  its  very  first  sentence,  confirms 
this  belief,  and  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  a  mis- 
sion that  promised  so  much,  has  performed  so 
little.  Mr.  Webster's  first  note  runs  thus: 
*Lord  Ashburton  having  been  charged  by  the 
Queen's  government  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiate and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  and  having  on 
his  arrival  at  Washington  announced,'  &c.,  &c. 
Here  is  a  declaration  of  ftill  power  to  settle 
every  thing;  and  yet,  after  this,  only  part  is 
settled,  and  the  minister  has  returned  home. 
This  is  unexpected,  and  inconsistent  It  con- 
tradicts the  character  of  the  mission,  balks  our 
hopes,  and  frustrates  our  policy.  As  a  confed- 
eracy of  States,  our  policy  is  to  settle  every 
thing  or  nothing ;  and  having  received  the  minis- 
ter for  that  purpose,  this  complete  and  univer- 
sal settlement,  or  nothing,  should  have  been  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  American  negotiator. 

"  From  the  message  of  the  President  which 
accompanies  the  treaty,  we  learn  that  the  ques- 
tions in  discussion  between  the  two  countries 
were:  1.  The  Northern  boundary.  2.  The  right 
of  search  in  the  African  seas,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  African  slave  trade.  3.  The  surren- 
der of  fugitives  from  justice.  4.  The  title  to 
the  Columbia  River.  5.  Impressment.  6.  The 
attad^  on  the  Caroline.  7.  The  case  of  the 
Creole,  and  of  other  American  vessels  which 
had  shared  the  same  fate.  These  are  the  sub- 
jects (seven  in  number)  which  the  President 
enumerates,  and  which  he  informs  us  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  negotiators.  He  does  not 
say  whether  Uiese  were  all  the  subjects  which 
occupied  their  attention.  He  does  not  tell  us 
whether  they  discussed  any  others.  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  British  negotiator  opened 
the  question  of  the  State  debts,  and  their  as- 
sumption or  guarantee  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment !  or  whether  the  American  negotiator 
mentioned  the  point  of  the  Canadian  asylum  for 
fbgitive  slaves  (of  which  twelve  thousand  have 
already  gone  there)  seduced  by  the  honors  and 
xewards  which  they  receive,  and  by  the  protec- 


tion which  is  extended  to  them.  The  message 
is  silent  upon  these  further  subjects  of  difierence, 
if  not  of  discussion,  between  the  two  countries ; 
and,  following  the  lead  of  the  President,  and 
connning  ourselves  (for  the  present)  to  tho 
seven  subjects  of  dispute  named  by  him,  and  wo 
find  three  of  them  provided  for  in  the  treaty — 
four  of  them  not :  and  this  constitutes  a  great 
objection  to  the  treaty — an  objection  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  settled, 
or  not  settled.  For  it  so  haj^ns  that,  of  tho 
subjects  in  discussioiL  some  were  general,  and 
affected  the  whole  Union;  others  were  local, 
and  affected  sections.  Of  these  general  sub- 
jects, those  which  Great  Britain  had  most  at 
heart  are  provided  for ;  those  which  most  con- 
cerned the  United  States  are  omitted :  and  of 
the  three  sections  of  the  Union  which  had  each 
its  peculiar  grievance,  one  section  is  quieted,  and 
two  are  left  as  they  were.  This  gives  Great 
Britain  an  advantage  over  us  as  a  nation:  it 
gives  one  section  of  the  Union  an  advantage 
over  the  two  others,  sectionally^  This  is  all 
wrong,  unjust,  unwise,  and  impolitic.  It  is 
wrong  to  give  a  foreign  power  an  advantage 
over  us :  it  is  wrong  to  give  one  section  of  the 
Union  an  advantage  over  the  others.  In  their 
differences  with  foreign  powers,  the  States  should 
be  kept  united :  their  peculiar  grievances  should 
not  be  separately  settled,  so  as  to  disunite  their 
several  complaints.  This  is  a  view  of  the  ob- 
jection which  commends  itself  most  gravely  to 
the  Senate.  We  are  a  confederacy  of  States, 
and  a  confederacy  in,  which  States  classify  them- 
selves sectionally,  and  in  which  each  section  has 
its  local  feelings  and  its  peculiar  interests.  We 
are  classed  in  three  sections ;  and  each  of  these 
sections  had  a  peculiar  grievance  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  hero  is  a  treaty  to  adjust  the  griev- 
ances of  one,  and  but  one,  of  these  three  seo- 
tions.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  have  a 
separate  treaty — a  treatjr  between  the  Northern 
States  and  Great  Britam ;  for  it  is  a  treaty  in 
which  the  North  is  provided  for,  and  the  South 
and  West  left  out.  Virtually,  it  is  a  separate 
treaty  with  a  part  of  the  States ;  and  this  forms 
a  grave  objection  to  it  in  my  eyes. 

"  Of  the  nine  Northern  States  whose  territo- 
ries are  coterminous  with  the  dominions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  six  of  them  had  questions 
of  boundary  or  of  territory,  to  adjust ;  and  all 
of  these  are  adjusted.  The  twelve  Southern 
slaveholding  States  had  a  question  in  which  they 
were  all  interested — ^that  of  the  protection  ana 
liberation  of  fugitive  or  criminal  slaves  in  Canada 
and  the  West  &dies :  this  great  question  finds 
no  place  in  the  treaty,  and  is  put  off  with  phrases 
in  an  arranged  correspondence.  The  whole  great 
West  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  demands  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  firom  it :  this  large  subject  finds  no 
place  in  the  treaty,  nor  even  in  the  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  between  the  negotiators. 
The  South  and  West  must  go  to  London  with 
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their  complunts :  the  North  has  been  aocom- 
modated  here.  The  mission  of  peace  has  found 
its  benevolence  circnmscribed  by  the  metes  and 
boundaries  of  the  sectional  divisions  in  the  Union. 
The  peace-treaty  is  for  one  section :  for  the  other 
two  sections  there  is  no  peace.  The  non-slave- 
holding  States,  coterminous  with  the  British 
dominions  are  pacified  and  satisfied :  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  Western  States,  remote  from 
the  British  dominions,  are  to  suffer  and  complain 
as  heretofore.  As  a  friend  to  the  Union — a 
friend  to  justice — and  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
section  which  is  both  slaveholding  and  Western, 
I  object  to  the  treaty  which  makes  this  injurious 
distinction  amongst  the  States." 

The  merits  of  the  different  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  were  fully  spoken  to  by  several  senators 
— among  others^  by  Mr.  Benton — some  extracts 
from  whose  speech  will  constitute  some  ensuing 
diapters. 


CHAPTEB    Oil. 

BRITISH  TREATY:   THE   PRETERKITTED  SUB- 
JECTTS :  MR.  BENTON'S  SPEECH :  EXTRACTS. 

I.  The  Columbia  Riv£H  and  its  yallet. 
The  omitted  or  pretermitted  subjects  are  four : 
the  Columbia  River — impressment — the  outrage 
on  the  Caroline — and  the  liberation  of  American 
slaves,  carried  by  violence  or  misfortune  into 
the  British  West  India  islands,  or  enticed  into 
Canada.  Of  these,  I  begin  with  the  Columbia, 
because  equal  in  importance  to  any,  and,  from 
position,  more  particularly  demanding  my  at- 
tention. The  country  on  this  great  river  is 
ours :  diplomacy  has  endangered  its  title :  the 
British  have  the  possession,  and  have  repulsed 
us  fh>m  the  whole  extent  of  its  northern  shore, 
and  from  all  the  frir  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  up  into  all  the  valleys  and  goi^ges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  citiasens  are  begin- 
ning to  go  there ;  and  the  seeds  of  national  con- 
testation between  the  British  and  Americans  are 
deeply  and  thickly  sown  in  that  quarter.  From 
the  moment  that  we  discovered  it,  Great  Britain 
has  claimed  this  country ;  and  for  thirty  years 
past  this  chum  has  been  a  point  of  contested  and 
deferred  diplomacy,  in  which  every  step  taken 
has  been  a  step  for  the  benefit  of  her  claim,  and 
Ibr  the  injury  of  ours.  The  germ  of  a  war  lies 
there;  and  this  missioii  of  peace  should  have 


eradicated  that  germ.  On  the  contrary,  it  does 
not  notice  it  I  Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  cor- 
respondence names  or  notices  it !  and  if  it  were 
not  for  a  meagre  and  stinted  paragn^h  in  the 
President's  message,  communicating  and  recom- 
mending the  treaty,  we  should  not  know  that 
the  name  of  the  Oregon  had  occurred  to  the 
negotiators.    That  paragraph  is  in  these  words : 

"  After  sundry  informal  communications  with 
the  British  minister  upon  the  subject  of  ^e 
claims  of  the  two  countries  to  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountuns,  so  little  probability  was 
found  to  exist  of  coming  to  any  agreement  on 
that  subject  at  present,  that  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  make  it  one  of  ihe  subjects  of  tor- 
mil  negotiation,  to  be  entered  upon  between 
this  government  and  the  British  minister,  as 
part  of  his  duties  under  his  special  mission." 

This  is  all  that  appears  in  relation  to  a  dis- 
puted country,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States ;  su- 
perior to  them  in  climate,  soil,  and  configuration ; 
adjacent  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  frx>nt- 
ing  Asia ;  holding  the  key  to  the  North  Padfio 
Ocean ;  the  only  country  fit  for  colonization  on 
the  extended  coast  of  Northwest  America;  a 
country  which  belongs  to  the  United  States  by 
a  title  as  dear  as  their  title  to  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  which  a  resolve  of  Congress,  during 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  declared  to  be 
occluded  against  European  colonization ;  whidi 
Great  Britain  is  now  colonizing ;  and  the  title 
to  which  has  been  a  subject  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion for  thirty  years.  This  is  all  that  is  heard 
of  such  a  country,  and  such  a  dispute,  in  this 
mission  of  peace,  which  was  to  settle  every  thing. 
To  supply  this  omission,  and  to  erect  some  bar- 
rier against  the  dangers  of  improvident,  indiffer- 
ent, ignorant,  or  treacherous  diplomacy  in  friture 
negotiations  in  relation  to  this  great  country,  it 
is  my  purpose  at  present  to  state  our  title  to 
it ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
British  pretensions;  and  thus  to  leave  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  page  of  our 
legislative  history,  the  faithftil  evidences  ot  our 
right,  and  which  shall  attest  our  title  to  all  suo- 
oeeding  generations. 

(Here  Mr.  Benton  went  into  a  ftdl  derivation 
of  the  American  title  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
Its  valley,  between  the  parallels  of  42  and  49 
degrees  of  north  latitude — taking  the  latter 
boundary  frt>m  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty 
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cf  Utredit,  ftnd  the  former  from  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain.) 
The  treaty  of  Utredit  between  France  and 
England,  as  all  the  worid  knows,  was  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of  Qneen  Anne 
and  Louis  XIY^  and  settled  their  di£ferenoes  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Both  England 
and  France  were  at  that  time  laige  territorial 
possessors  in  North  America  —  the  English 
holding  Hudson's  Bay  and  New  Britain,  beyond 
Canada,  and  her  Atlantic  colonies  on  this  side 
ef  it;  and  France  holding  Canada  and  Louisi- 
ana. These  were  vast  possessions,  with  unfixed 
boundaries.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  proyided  for  fixing  these  boundaries. 
Under  this  article,  British  and  French  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  define  the  possessions 
of  the  two  nations ;  and  by  these  commissioners 
two  great  points  were  fixed  (not  to  speak  of 
others),  which  have  become  landmarks  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries  in  North  America, 
namely:  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  west  of  that  lake. 
These  two  points  were  established  above  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  as  dividing  the  French 
and  British  dominions  in  that  quarter.  As  suc- 
cessful rebels,  we  acquired  one  of  these  points  at 
the  end  of  the  Revolution.  The  treaty  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1783  gave  us  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
as  a  landmark  in  the  (then)  north-west  comer  of 
the  Union.  As  successors  to  the  French  in  the 
ownership  of  Louisiana,  we  acquired  the  other ; 
the  treaty  of  1803  having  given  us  that  province 
as  France  and  Spain  had  held  it ;  and  that  was, 
on  the  north,  by  the  parallel  of  49  degrees.  Be- 
ginning in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  our  northern 
Louisiana  boundary  followed  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  west.  How  fiur?  is  now  the  important 
question ;  and  I  repeat  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  accepted  by  their  re- 
spective nations,  when  I  answer — *'  indefinite- 
LT ! "  I  quote  the  words  of  the  report  when  I 
answer  (omitting  all  the  previous  parts  of  the 
line),  ^  to  the  latitude  of  49  degrees  north  of 
the  equator^  and  along  thai  parallel  indefinite- 
ly to  the  tDesty  [A  senator  asked  where  all  this 
was  found.]  Mr.  Benton.  I  find  it  in  the 
state  papers  of  France  and  England  above  an 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  those  of  the  United 
States  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  I 
quote  now  from  Mr.  Madison's  instructions, 
i  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Jeflbrson  in 


1804^  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  our  minister  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  given  to  lum  to  fortify  him  in  his  do- 
fence  of  our  new  acquisition.  The  cardinal  word 
in  this  report  of  the  commissioners  is  the  word 
^'  indefinitely  ;  "  and  that  word  it  was  the  object 
of  the  British  to  expunge,  from  the  moment 
that  we  discovered  the  Columbia,  and  acquired 
Louisianar— events  which  were  of  the  same  era 
in  our  history,  and  almost  contemporaneous. 
In  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Monroe  (which 
ended  in  a  treaty,  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefierson 
without  communication  to  the  Senate),  the 
effort  was  to  limit  the  line,  and  to  terminate  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  well  knowing  that  if 
this  line  was  suffered  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
the  west^  it  would  deprive  them  of  all  they 
wanted ;  for  it  would  strike  the  ocean  three  de- 
grees north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Without  giving  us  what  we  were  entitled  to  by 
right  of  discoveries,  and  as  successors  to  Spain, 
it  would  still  take  from  Great  Britain  all  that 
she  wanted — which  was  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
its  harbor,  the  position  which  commanded  it, 
and  its  right  bank,  in  the  rich  and  timbered  re- 
gion of  tide-water.  The  line  on  the  49th  parallel 
would  cut  her  off  from  all  these  advantages ; 
and,  therefore,  to  mutilate  that  line,  and  stop  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains,  immediately  became 
her  inexorable  policy.  At  Ghent  in  1814,  the 
eflR>rt  was  renewed.  The  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain  could 
not  agree ;  and  nothing  was  done.  At  London, 
in  1818,  the  effort  was  successful ;  and  in  the 
convention  then  signed  in  that  city,  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  stopped  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  country  on  the  Columbia  was 
laid  open  for  ten  years  to  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  powers ;  and, 
afterwards,  by  a  renewed  convention  at  London, 
this  joint  occupation  was  renewed  indefinitely, 
and  until  one  of  the  parties  should  give  notice 
for  its  termination.  It  is  under  this  privilege 
of  joint  occupation  that  Great  Britain  has  taken 
exclusive  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  and  also  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  fur  trade  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. My  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Linn]  has 
submitted  a  motion  to  require  the  President  to 
give  the  stipulated  notice  for  the  termination  of 
this  convention — a  conventk)n  so  unequal  in  its 
operation,  from  the  inequality  of  title  between 
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tho  two  parties,  and  from  the  oi^ganiced  power 
of  the  British  in  that  quarter  under  the  power- 
ful direction  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company. 
Thus  our  title  as  fiur  as  latitude  49,  so  valid  un- 
der the  single  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
without  looking  to  other  sources,  has  heen  jeop- 
arded by  this  improTident  convention ;  and  the 
longer  it  stands,  the  worse  it  is  for  us. 

A  great  fault  of  the  treaty  of  1818  was  in  adr 
mittmg  an  organized  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  British  people  to  come  into  possession  of  our 
territories  jointly  with  individual  and  discon- 
nected possessors  on  our  part.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  held  dominion  there  on  the  north 
of  our  territories.  They  were  powerful  in  them- 
selves, perfectly  organized,  protected  by  their 
government,  united  with  it  in  policy,  and  con- 
trollmg  all  the  Indians  from  Canada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
north  to  Baffin's  Bay.  This  company  was  ad- 
mitted, by  the  convention  of  1818,  to  a  joint 
possession  with  us  of  all  our  territories  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  effect  was  soon  seen. 
Their  joint  possession  immediately  became  ex- 
clusive on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Our  fiir- 
traders  were  all  driven  from  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  then  driven  out  of  the  mountains ; 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them  killed:  forts 
were  built ;  a  diain  of  posts  established  to  com- 
municate with  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  set- 
tlers introduced;  a  colony  planted;  firm  pos- 
session acquired ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  when  the  joint  possession  was  to  cease, 
the  intrusive  possessors,  protected  by  their  gov- 
ernment, refused  to  go— began  to  set  up  title — 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  convention,  with- 
out limit  of  time,  and  until  they  shall  receive 
notice  to  quit.  This  renewed  convention  was 
made  in  1828 ;  and,  instead  of  joint  possession 
with  us  for  ten  years,  while  we  should  have 
joint  possession  with  them  of  their  rivers,  bays, 
creeks  and  harbors,  for  the  same  time — instead 
oi  this,  they  have  had  exclusive  possession  of 
our  territory,  our  river,  our  harbor,  and  our 
creeks  and  inlets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  are  establishing  themselves  as  in  a 
permanent  possession — making  the  fort  Van- 
couver, at  the  confluence  of  the  Multnomah  and 
Columbia,  in  tide- water,  the  seat  of  their  power 
and  operations.  The  notice  required  never  will 
be  given  while  the  present  administration  is  in 
power ;  nor  obeyed  when  given,  unless  men  are 


in  power  who  will  protect  the  rights  and  the 
hcmor  of  their  country.  The  fiite  of  Mame  has 
doubled  the  dangers  of  the  Columbia,  and  nearly 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  choose  between  wut 
and  iNFAMT,  in  relation  to  that  river. 

Another  great  fault  in  the  convention  was,  in 
admitting  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
to  any  portion  of  these  territories.  Before  that 
convention,  she  stated  no  daim;  but  asked  a 
ikvor — the  favor  of  joint  possession  for  ten 
years:  now  she  sets  up  title.  That  title  is 
backed  by  possession.  Possession  among  na- 
tions, as  well  as  among  individuals,  is  eleven 
points  out  of  twelve;  and  the  bold  policy  of 
Great  Britain  well  knows  how  to  avail  itself  of 
these  eleven  points.  The  Madawaska  settle- 
ment has  read  us  a  lesson  on  that  head;  and 
the  success  there  must  lead  to  still  greater  bold- 
ness elsewhere.  The  London  convention  of 
1818  is  to  the  Columbil^  what  the  Ghent  treaty 
of  1814  was  to  Maine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  firrt 
false  step  in  a  game  in  which  we  furnish  the 
whole  stake,  and  then  play  for  it.  In  Maine 
the  game  is  up.  The  bold  hand  of  Great  Britain 
has  clutched  the  stake;  and  nothing  but  the 
courage  of  our  people  will  save  the  Columbia 
firom  the  same  catastrophe. 

I  proceed  with  more  sadsfiustion  to  our  title 
under  the  Nootka  Sound  treaty,  and  can  state  it 
in  a  few  words.  All  the  world  knows  the  com- 
motion which  was  excited  in  1790  by  the 
Nootka  Sound  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  It  was  a  case  in  which  the 
bullying  of  England  and  the  oourage  of  Spain 
were  both  tried  to  the  ne  plus  uUra  point,  and 
in  which  Spanish  courage  gained  the  victory. 
Of  course,  the  British  writers  relate  the  story  in 
their  own  way ;  but  the  debates  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  which  all 
ended,  show  things  as  they  were.  The  British, 
presuming  on  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  took 
possession  of  Nootka;  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of 
Mexico  sent  a  forop  to  fetch  the  English  away, 
and  placed  them  in  the  fortress  of  Acapulco. 
Pitt  demanded  the  release  of  his  English,  their 
restoration  to  Nootka,  and  an  apology  fer  the  in- 
sult to  the  British  Crown,  in  the  violation  of  its 
territory  and  the  persons  of  its  subjects ;  the 
Spaniard  refused  to  release,  refused  the  restora- 
tion, and  the  apology,  on  the  ground  that  Nootka 
was  Spanish  territory,  and  declared  that  they 
would  fight  for  its  possession.    Then  both  par- 
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ties  prepared  for  war.  The  preparations  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Great  Britain  bul- 
lied to  the  point  of  holding  the  match  over  the 
touch-hole  of  the  cannon ;  but  the  Spaniards  re- 
maining firm,  she  rekxed,  and  entered  into  a 
conrention  which  abn^ated  her  claim.  She  ac- 
cepted from  the  Spaniards  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing and  building  huts  on  the  unoccupied  parts 
of  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trad- 
ing; and  while  this  acceptance  nullified  her 
claim,  yet  she  took  nothing  under  it — ^not  even 
temporary  use — ^never  haying  built  a  hut,  erect- 
ed a  tent,  or  commenced  any  sort  of  settlement 
on  any  part  of  the  coast.  Mr.  Fox  keenly  re- 
proached Mr.  Pitt  with  the  terms  of  this  con- 
Tention,  being,  as  he  showed,  a  limitation  instead 
of  an  acquisition  of  rights. 

Our  title  is  dear :  that  of  the  British  is  null. 
She  sets  up  none — ^that  is,  she  states  no  deri- 
Tation  of  title.  There  is  not  a  paper  upon  the 
fiice  of  the  earth,  in  which  a  British  minister 
has  stated  a  title,  or  even  a  clum.  They  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  country  by  the  arts  of 
diplomacy ;  but  never  have  stated  a  title,  and 
never  can  state  one.  The  fur-trader.  Sir  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  prompted  the  acquisition,  gave 
the  reason  for  it,  and  never  pretended  a  title. 
His  own  discoveries  gave  no  title.  They  were 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  Captain  Gray, 
and  far  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia.  He  never 
saw  that  river.  He  missed  the  head  sources  of 
it,  fell  upon  the  Tacouche  Tesse,  and  struck  the 
Pacific  in  a  latitude  500  miles  (by  the  coast)  to 
the  north  of  the  Columbia.  His  subsequent 
discoveries  were  all  north  of  that  point.  He 
was  looking  for  a  conununication  with  the  sea 
— ^for  a  river,  a  harbor,  and  a  place  for  a  colony 
— ^within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
not  finding  any,  he  boldly  recommended  his  go- 
vernment to  seize  the  Columbia  River,  to  hold 
it,  and  to  expel  the  Americans  from  the  whole 
coxmtry  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And 
upon  these  pretensions  the  British  claim  has 
rested,  until  possession  has  made  them  bold 
enough  to  exclude  it  from  the  subjects  of  formal 
negotiation  between  the  two  countries.  The 
peace-mission  refused  us  peace  on  that  point. 
The  President  tells  us  that  there  is  "  no  proba- 
bility of  coming  to  any  agreement  at  present !  " 
Then  when  can  the  agreement  be  made  ?  If  re- 
used now,  when  is  it  to  come?    Never,  until 


we  show  that  we  prefer  war  to  ignominious 
peace. 

This  is  the  British  title  to  the  Columbia,  and 
the  only  one  that  she  wants  for  any  thing.  It 
suits  her  to  have  that  river:  it  is  her  interest 
to  have  it:  it  strengthens  her,  and  weakens 
others,  for  her  to  have  it ;  and,  therefore,  have 
it  she  will.  This  is  her  title,  and  this  her  argu- 
ment Upon  this  title  and  argument,  she  gets  a 
slice  from  Maine;  and  gains  the  mountain  bar- 
rier which  covers  Quebec ;  and,  upon  this  title 
and  argument,  she  means  to  have  the  Columbia 
River.  The  events  of  the  kte  war,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  ocean  navigation, 
b^at  her  title  to  ^e  country  between  Hali&x 
and  Quebec :  the  suggestions  of  McKenzie  b^at 
her  title  to  the  Columbia.  Improvident  diplo- 
macy on  our  part,  a  war  countenance  on  her 
part,  and  this  strange  treaty,  have  given  success 
to  her  pretensions  in  Maine:  the  same  diplo- 
macy, and  the  same  countenance,  have  given  her 
a  foothold  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  for  the  Great 
West  to  see  that  no  traitorous  treaty  shall 
abandon  it  to  her.  The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, says  that  there  was  no  chimce  for  any 
'^  agreement "  about  it  at  present ;  that  it  would 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  ^formal  negotior 
tion^^  at  present;  that  it  could  not  be  included 
in  the  duties  of  the  ^special  mission J^  Why 
so  ?  The  mission  was  one  of  peace,  and  to  set- 
tle every  thing;  and  why  omit  this  pregnant 
question  7  Was  this  a  war  question,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  settled  by  the  peace  mission  ? 
Why  not  come  to  an  agreement  now,  if  agree- 
ment is  ever  intended  1  The  answer  is  evident. 
No  agreement  is  ever  intended.  Contented  with 
her  possession.  Great  Britain  wants  delay,  that 
time  may  ripen  possession  into  title,  and  for- 
tunate events  fecilitate  her  designs.  My  col- 
league and  myself  were  sounded  on  this  point: 
our  answers  forbade  the  belief  that  we  would 
compromise  or  sacrifice  the  rights  and  interests 
of  our  country ;  and  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  there  were  no  ^^ formal "  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  it  Had  we  been  ^sqft 
enoughy^^  there  might  have  been  an  agreement 
to  divide  our  country  by  the  river,  or,  to  refer 
the  whole  title  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
sovereign !  We  were  not  soft  enough  for  that ; 
and  if  such  a  paper,  marked  B,  and  identified 
with  the  initials  of  our  Secretary,  had  been  sesxt 
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to  the  Missouri  ^legation,  as  was  sent  to  the 
Maine  commissioners,  instead  of  subduing  us  to 
the  purposes  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  re- 
ceived fix>m  the  whole  delegation  the  answer 
doe  to  treason,  to  cowardice,  and  to  insolence. 

But,  it  is  demanded,  what  do  we  want  with 
this  country,  so  fiu*  off  from  us  ?  I  answer  by 
asking,  in  my  turn,  what  do  the  British  want 
with  it,  who  are  so  much  further  off?  They 
want  it  for  the  fur  trade  $  for  a  colony ;  for  an 
outlet  to  the  sea ;  for  the  communication  across 
the  continent ;  for  a  road  to  Asia ;  for  the  com- 
mand of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  In- 
dians against  us ;  for  the  port  and  naval  station 
which  is  to  conmumd  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  open 
new  channels  df  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Poly- 
nesia, and  the  great  East.  They  want  it  for 
these  reasons ;  and  we  want  it  for  the  same ; 
and  because  it  adjoins  us,  and  belongs  to  us, 
and  should  be  possessed  by  our  descendants, 
who  will  be  our  friends;  and  not  by  aliens, 
who  will  be  our  enemies. 

Forty  years  ago,  it  was  written  by  Humboldt 
that  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  invited  Euro- 
peans to  found  a  fine  colony  there  $  and,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  American  Congress  adopted  a  re- 
solve, thai  no  part  of  this  continent  was  open 
to  European  colonization.  The  remark  of 
Humboldt  was  that  of  a  sagacious  European ; 
the  resolve  of  Congress  was  the  work  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which 
will  prevail.  The  convention  of  1818  has  done 
us  the  mischief;  it  put  the  European  power  in 
possession :  and  possession  with  nations,  still 
more  than  with  individuals,  is  the  main  point 
in  the  contest.  It  will  require  the  western 
pioneers  to  recover  the  lost  ground ;  and  they 
must  be  encouraged  in  the  enterprise  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands,  by  military  protection,  and  by 
governmental  authority.  It  is  time  for  the  bill 
of  my  colleague  to  pass.  The  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  under  the  new  census  should 
pass  it.  The  majority  will  be  democratic,  and 
the  democracy  will  demand  that  great  work  at 
their  hands.  I  put  no  faith  in  negotiation.  I 
expect  nothing  but  loss  and  shame  from  any 
negotiation  in  London.  Our  safety  is  in  the 
energy  of  our  people ;  in  their  prompt  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  ;  and  in  their  invincible  de- 
termination to  maintain  their  rights. 

I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  value  and  extent  of 


this  great  country.  A  word  sufBoes  to  display 
both.  In  extent,  it  is  larger  than  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States;  in 
climate,  softer;  in  fertility,  greater;  in  salu- 
brity, superior;  in  position,  better,  because 
fronting  Asia,  and  washed  by  a  tranquil  sea. 
In  all  these  particulars,  the  western  slope  of 
our  continent  is  far  more  happy  than  the  east- 
em.  In  configuration,  it  is  inexpressibly  fine 
and  grand — a  vast  oblong  square,  with  natural 
boundaries,  and  a  single  gateway  into  the  aetu 
The  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountains  enclose  it 
to  the  east,  an  iron-bound  coast  on  the  west :  a 
frozen  desert  on  the  north,  and  sandy  plains  on 
the  south.  All  its  rivers,  rising  on  the  segment 
of  a  vast  circumference,  run  to  meet  each  other 
in  the  centre ;  and  then  fiow  together  into  the 
oceaii,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  where 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of  winter  are 
never  felt ;  and  where  southern  and  northern 
diseases  are  equally  unknown.  This  is  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia — a  oountiy  whose  eveiy 
advantage  is  crowned  by  the  advantages  of  po- 
sition and  configuration :  by  the  unity  of  all  its 
parts — the  inaccessibility  of  its  borders — and 
its  single  introgression  to  the  sea.  Such  a 
country  is  formed  for  union,  wealth,  and 
strength.  It  can  have  but  one  capital,  and 
that  will  be  a  Thebes ;  but  one  commercial  em- 
porium, and  that  will  be  Tyre,  queen  of  cities. 
Such  a  country  can  have  but  one  people,  one 
interest,  one  government:  and  that  people 
should  be  American — ^that  interest  ours — ^and 
that  government  republican.  Great  Britain 
plays  for  the  whole  valley:  fiuling  in  that,  she 
is  willing  to  divide  by  the  river.  Accursed  and 
infamous  be  the  man  that  divides  or  alienates  it ! 

II. — ^Impressment. 

Impressment  is  another  of  the  omitted  sub- 
jects. This  having  been  a  cause  of  war  in 
1812,  and  being  now  declared,  by  the  American 
negotiator,  to  be  a  sufBcient  cause  for  future 
wars,  it  would  naturally,  to  my  mind,  have 
been  included  in  the  labors  of  a  special  mis- 
sion, dedicated  to  peace,  and  extolled  for  its  be- 
nevolent conception.  We  would  have  expected 
to  find  such  a  subject,  after  such  a  declaration, 
included  in  the  labors  of  such  a  mission.  Not 
so  the  fact.  The  treaty  does  not  mention  im- 
pressment A  brief  paragn^h  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  informs  us  that  there  was  a  cor- 
respondence on  tins  point ;  and,  on  taming  to 
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ihis  correspondence,  we  actually  find  two  let- 
ters on  the  subject :  one  from  Mr.  Webster  to 
Lord  Ashburton— one  from  Lord  Ashburton  to 
Mr.  Webster :  both  showing,  from  their  dates, 
that  they  were  written  after  the  treaty  was 
signed;  and,  from  their  character,  that  they 
were  writt^i  for  the  public,  and  not  for  the  ne- 
gotiators. The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th 
of  August ;  the  letters  were  written  on  the  8th 
and  9Ui  of  the  same  month.  They  are  a  plea, 
and  a  reply ;  and  they  leave  the  subject  pre- 
cisely where  they  found  it  From  their  date 
and  character,  they  seem  to  be  what  the  kw- 
yers  call  the  ftostea — that  is  to  say,  the  after- 
wards;  and  are  very  properly  postponed  to 
the  end  of  the  document  containing  the  corres- 
pondence, where  they  find  place  on  the  120th 
page.  They  look  ex  post  facto  there ;  and, 
puttii^  all  things  together,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  American  negotiator  had  sud  to  the  British 
lord  (after  the  negotiation  was  oyer) :  <  My  Lord, 
here  is  impressment — a  pretty  subject  for  a 
composition ;  the  people  will  lore  to  read  some- 
thing about  it ;  so  let  us  compose.'  To  which, 
it  would  seem,  his  lordship  had  answered :  '  Tou 
may  compose  as  much  as  you  please  for  your 
people;  I  leare  that  field  to  you:  and  when 
you  are  done,  I  will  write  three  lines  for  my 
own  goTemment,  to  let  it  know  that  I  stick  to 
impressment'  In  about  this  manner,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  two  letters  were  got  up ; 
and  that  the  American  negotiator  m  this  little 
business  has  committed  a  couple  of  the  largest 
faults :  Jirst^  in  naming  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment at  all !  next,  in  ever  signing  a  treaty,  after 
haying  named  it,  without  an  unqualified  renun- 
ciation of  the  pretension ! 

Sir,  the  same  thing  is  not  always  equaUy 
proper.  Time  and  circumstances  qualify  the 
proprieties  of  international,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual intercourse ;  and  what  was  proper  and 
commendable  at  one  time,  may  become  im- 
proper, reprehensible,  and  d»x>gatory  at  another. 
When  George  the  Third,  in  the  first  article  of 
his  first  treaty  with  the  United  States,  at  the 
end  of  a  seven  years'  war,  acknowledged  them 
to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
and  renounced  all  dominion  over  them,  this  was 
%  proud  and  glorious  consummation  for  us,  and 
the  crowning  mercy  of  a  victorious  rebellion. 
The  same  acknowledgment  and  renunciation 
from  Queen  Victoria^  at  present,  would  be  an 


insult  for  her  to  offer — a  degradation  for  us  to 
accept.  So  of  this  question  of  impressment  It 
was  right  in  all  the  administrations  previous  to 
the  late  war,  to  negotiate  for  its  renunciation. 
But  after  having  gone  to  war  for  this  cause ; 
after  having  suppressed  the  practice  by  war; 
after  near  thirty  years'  exemption  from  it — 
after  all  this,  for  our  negotiator  to  put  the 
question  in  diECussion,  was  to  compromise  our 
rights  t  To  sign  a  treaty  without  its  renuncia- 
tion, after  having  proposed  to  treat  about  it, 
was  to  relinquish  them !  Our  negotiator  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  subject  If  mentioned 
to  him  by  the  British  negotiator,  he  should 
have  replied,  that  the  answer  to  that  preten- 
sion was  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ! 

But  to  name  it  himself  and  then  sign  with- 
out renunciation,  and  to  be  invited  to  London 
to  treat  about  it — to  do  this,  was  to  descend 
fh>m  our  position ;  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
late  war ;  to  revive  the  question ;  to  invite  the 
renewal  of  the  practice,  by  admitting  it  to  be 
an  unsettled  question — and  to  degrade  the 
present  generation,  by  i^^niitting  that  they 
would  n^otiate  where  their  ancestors  had 
fought  These  are  &ir  inferences ;  and  infer- 
ences not  counteracted  by  the  euphonious  de- 
claration that  the  American  government  is 
^^  prepared  to  say^  that  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take 
place ! — as  i^  after  great  study,  we  had  just  ar^ 
rived  at  that  conclusion !  and  as  if  we  had  not 
declared  much  more  courageously  in  the  case 
of  the  Maine  boundary,  the  Schlosser  massacre, 
and  the  Creole  mutiny  and  murder !  The 
British,  after  the  experience  they  have  had, 
will  know  how  to  value  our  courageous  decl*- 
ration,  and  must  pay  due  respect  to  our  fiag ! 
For  one,  I  never  liked  these  declarations,  and 
never  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  any  one  of 
them ;  and  now  I  like  them  less  than  ever,  and 
am  prepared  to  put  no  further  fiuth  in  the  de- 
clarations of  gentlemen  who  were  for  going  to 
war  for  the  smallest  part  of  the  Maine  bounda- 
ry in  1838,  and  now  surrender  three  hundred 
miles  of  that  boundary  for  fear  of  war,  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  war.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the  heroic  de- 
clarations of  such  gentiemen.  I  want  actions, 
not  phrases.  I  want  Mr.  Jefferson's  act  in 
1806 — rejection  of  any  treaty  tcith  Great 
Britain  thai  does  not  renounce  impressment  I 
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And  after  having  declared,  by  law,  black  im- 
pressment on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  piracy ; 
after  stipulating  to  send  a  fleet  there,  to  en- 
force our  law  against  that  impressment — after 
this,  I  am  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  against 
white  impressment  on  our  own  coasts,  and  on 
the  high  seas.  I  am  ready  to  enact  that  the 
impressment  of  my  white  fellow-citizens  out  of 
an  American  ship  is  an  act  of  piracy ;  and  then 
to  follow  out  that  enactment  in  its  every  conse- 
quence. 

The  correspondence  between  our  Secretary 
negotiator  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  this  subject, 
has  been  read  to  you— that  correspondence 
which  was  drawn  up  after  the  treaty  was 
finished,  and  intended  for  the  American  public : 
and  what  a  correspondence  it  is!  What  an 
exchange  of  phrases !  One  denies  the  right  of 
impressment :  the  other  affirms  it  Both  wish 
for  an  amicable  agreement ;  but  neither  attempts 
to  agree.  Both  declare  the  season  of  peace  to 
be  the  proper  time  to  settle  this  question ;  and 
both  agree  that  the  present  season  of  peace  is 
not  the  convenient  one.  Our  Secretary  rises  so 
high  as  to  declare  that  the  administration  *^  is 
now  prepared  "  to  put  its  veto  on  the  practice : 
the  British  negotiator  shows  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  still  prepared  to  resume  the  practice 
whenever  her  interest  requires  it  Our  nego- 
tiator hopes  that  his  communication  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  of  peace:  the  British 
mmister  replies,  that  it  wilL  Our  secretary  then 
persuades  himself  that  the  British  minister  will 
communicate  his  sentiments  in  this  repect,  to 
his  own  government:  his  Lordship  promises  it 
fidthfUly.  And,  thereupon,  they  shake  hands 
and  part 

How  different  this  holiday  scene  from  the 
firm  and  vinle  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson :  ^^  No 
treaty  to  be  signed  wit?unU  a  provision  against 
impressment ;  "  and  this  language  backed  by 
the  &ct  of  the  instant  rejection  of  a  treaty  so 
signed  I  Lord  Chatham  said  of  MagnaCharta 
that  it  was  homely  Latin,  but  worth  all  the 
classics.  So  say  I  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son: it  is  plain  English,  but  worth  all  the 
phrases  which  rhetoric  could  ever  expend  upon 
the  subject  It  is  the  only  answer  which  our 
secretary  n^tiator  should  have  given,  after 
committing  the  fault  of  broaching  the  subject 
Instead  of  that,  he  commences  rhetorician,  new 
vamps  old  arguments,  writes  laigely  and  pret- 


tily ;  and  loses  the  question  by  making  it  debat- 
able. His  adversary  sees  his  advantage,  and 
seizes  it  He  abandons  the  field  of  rhetoric  to 
the  lawyer  negotiator ;  puts  in  a  fresh  claim  to 
impressment;  saves  the  question  from  being 
lost  by  a  non-user;  re-establishes  the  debate, 
and  acyoums  it  to  London.  He  ke^  alive  the 
pretension  of  impressment  against  us,  the  white 
race,  while  binding  us  to  go  to  Africa  to  fight 
it  down  for  the  black  race ;  and  has  actually 
left  us  on  lower  ground  in  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion, than  we  stood  upon  before  the  late  war. 
If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  we  must  begin  where 
we  were  in  1806,  when  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  went  to  London  to  negotiate  against 
impressment ;  we  must  begin  where  they  did, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  having  yielded  to 
Great  Britain  all  that  she  wanted,  and  having 
lost  all  our  vantage-ground  in  the  ncgotiaticni. 
We  must  go  to  London,  engage  in  a  humiliating 
negotiation,  become  the  spectacle  of  nations, 
and  the  sport  of  diplomacy ;  and  wear  out  years 
in  begging  to  be  spared  from  British  seizure, 
when  sitting  under  our  own  flag,  and  sailing  in 
our  own  ship:  we  must  submit  to  all  this 
degradation,  shame  and  outrage,  unless  Congress 
redeems  us  from  the  condition  into  which  we 
have  fallen,  and  provides  for  the  liberty  of  our 
people  on  the  seas,  by  placing  American  im- 
pressment where  AfHcan  impressment  has  al- 
ready been  placed — pincy  by  law !  For  one,  I 
am  ready  to  vote  the  act — ^to  execute  it — and  to 
abide  its  every  consequence. 

in.—THE  LIBERATED  SLAVES. 

The  case  of  the  Creole,  as  it  is  called,  is 
another  of  the  omitted  subjects.  It  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  cases  (differing  in  d^ree,  but 
the  same  in  character)  which  have  occurred 
within  a  few  years,  and  are  becoming  more 
frequent  and  violent  It  is  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  having  American  slaves  on  board, 
and  pursuing  a  lawful  voyage,  and  being  driven 
by  storms  or  carried  by  violence  into  a  British 
port,  and  their  slaves  liberated  by  British  law. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  vrrong.  It  is  a  gene- 
ral outrage  liable  to  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  but  happens  most  usually 
in  the  British  West  India  islands,  which  line 
the  passage  round  the  Florida  reefe  in  a  voyage 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  ports. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  12,000  slaves  (worth  at  a 
moderate  computation,  considering  they  must 
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be  all  giown,  and  in  yontk  or  middle  lift^  at 
least  96,000,000)  enticed  into  Canada,  and  re- 
eenred  with  the  honors  and  adrantages  dne  to 
the  firat  elaaa  of  emigrants.  I  do  not  speak  of 
these,  nor  of  the  liberation  of  slaTes  carried 
T<dnntarUy  b j  their  owners  into  British  ports : 
the  man  who  exposes  his  proper^  wilfolly  to 
the  operation  of  a  known  Uw,  should  abide  the 
consequences  to  which  he  has  sabjeoted  it  I 
eonflne  myself  to  cases  of  the  okss  mentioned— 
sodi  as  the  Encomium,  the  Comet,  the  Enter- 
prise, the  Creole,  and  the  Hermosa— ^cases  in 
which  wreck,  tempest,  Tiolenoe,  mutiny  and 
murder  were  the  means  of  carrying  the  yessel 
Into  the  interdkted  port;  and  in  which  the 
slaTC  iHToperty,  after  being  sayed  to  the  owners 
from  revolt  and  tempests,  became  the  Tictim 
and  the  prey  of  British  law.  It  is  of  such  cases 
that  I  complain,  and  of  which  I  say  that  they 
Aiffnish  no  subject  ibr  the  operation  of  injurious 
laws,  and  that  each  of  these  yessels  should  have 
been  recetred  with  the  hospitality  due  to  mis- 
fortune, and  allowed  to  depart  with  all  oonve- 
ment  despatch,  and  with  aU  her  contents  of 
parsons  and  property.  This  is  the  law  of 
nadons:  it  is  what  Uie  dyilimtion  of  the  age 
requires.  And  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this 
nfaieteenth  century  that  an  American  dtiien, 
passing  from  one  port  to  another  of  his  own 
country,  with  property  protected  by  the  laws  of 
his  country,  should  encounter  the  perils  of  an  un- 
fortunate navigator  in  the  dark  ages,  shipwrecked 
on  a  rude  and  barbarian  coast  Tkisis  nottobe 
tolerated  in  this  age,  and  by  such  a  power  as 
the  United  States,  and  after  sendmg  a  fleet  to 
Africa  to  protect  the  negroes.  Justice,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home ;  and  protection 
should  be  given  where  allegianoe  is  exacted. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  spoil  and  pillage  of  our 
own  dtlmis,  within  sight  of  our  own  coasts, 
after  sending  4,000  miles  to  redress  the  wrongs 
(^  the  bkck  race.  But  if  this  treaty  is  ratified 
H  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  endure  it,  or  seek 
redress  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  The 
iwevious  cases  were  at  least  ameliorated  by 
compensation  to  their  owners  for  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves ;  but  in  the  more  recent  and  most 
atiooious  case  of  the  Creole,  there  is  no  indem- 
nity of  any  kind— neither  compensation  to  the 
ewners  whose  property  has  been  taken;  nor 
i^logy  to  the  Government,  whose  flag  has 
been  insulted ;  nor  security  for  the  fotnre,  by 
Vol.  II.— 28 


giving  up  the  practaoe.  A  treaty  is  signed  with- 
out a  stipulation  of  any  kind  on  the  subject ; 
and  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  satisfiiction  (^  thosa 
who  made  it,  and  of  the  President,  who  sends 
it  to  us.  A  correspondence  has  been  had;  the 
negotiators  have  exchanged  diplomatic  notes  on 
the  subject ;  and  these  notes  are  expected  to  be 
as  satisfiustory  to  the  country  as  to  those  who 
now  have  the  rule  of  it  The  Presldait  in  his 
message  says: 

^'  On  the  subject  of  the  interference  of  the 
British  authorities  in  the  West  Indies,  a  confi- 
dent hope  is  entertained  that  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place,  showing  the  grounds 
taken  by  this  government,  and  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  will  be 
found  such  as  to  satisfy  the  just  expectation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.^'— MeMo^e, 
August  V. 

This  is  a  short  paragraph  for  so  large  a  sub 
ject ;  but  it  is  all  the  message  contains.  But 
let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to,  and  what  it  is 
that  is  expected  to  satisfy  the  Just  expectations 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  grounds  taken  in 
the  correspondence,  and  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  which  are 
to  work  out  this  agreeable  efiect 

And  it  is  of  the  grounds  stated  in  the  Seoce* 
taiy's  two  letters,  and  the  engagement  entered 
into  in  Lord  Ashburton's  note,  that  the  Presi* 
dent  predicates  his  belief  of  the  public  satislke- 
tion  in  relation  to  this  growing  and  most  sensi- 
tive question.  This  brings  us  to  these  grounds, 
and  this  engagement,  that  we  may  see  the  nature 
and  solidity  of  the  one,  and  the  extent  and  va> 
lidity  of  the  other.  The  grounds  for  the  public 
satisfiustkm  are  in  the  Secretary's  letters ;  the 
engagement  is  In  Lord  Ashburton's  letter ;  and 
^diat  do  th^  amount  to  ?  On  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  I  am  tne  to  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
the  law  of  nations  oomctij ;  that  he  has  well 
stated  the  principles  of  puUic  law  which  save 
ftt>m  hazard  or  k>s8^  or  penalty  of  any  kind,  the 
vessel  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade,  and  driven  or 
carried  against  her  will,  into  a  prohibited  port 
He  has  well  shown  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  dis- 
tressed vessel ;  that  she  is  to  be  received  with 
the  hospitality  due  to  misfortune,  and  allowed 
to  depart,  after  receiving  the  sucocnrs  of  hu- 
manity, with  all  her  contents  of  persons  and 
thhigs.  All  this  is  well  laid  down  by  our  Store- 
tary.  Thus  fitr  his  grounds  are  solids  Bni^alafl| 
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this  is  all  talk !  and  the  yetj  next  paragraph, 
after  a  handsome  yindication  of  oar  rights  under 
the  law  of  nations,  is  to  abandon  them  t  I  refer 
to  the  paragraph  commencing :  "  If  your  Lord" 
^ip  hoB  no  axtthority  to  enter  into  a  Hiptda- 
Hon  by  treaty  for  the  prevention  ofmtch  occur- 
rences  hereof  ter^^^  Ac  This  whole  paragraph 
18  fatal  to  the  SeCTetary^s  grounds,  and  pregnant 
with  strange  and  ominous  meanings.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  admission,  in  the  yery  first 
line,  ihat  no  treaty  stipulation  to  prevent  fiiture 
occurrences  of  the  same  kind  can  be  obtained 
here !  that  the  special  mission,  which  came  to 
settle  eyeiy  thing,  and  to  establish  peace,  will 
not  settle  this  thing ;  which  the  Secretary,  in 
numerous  paragraphs,  alleges  to  be  a  dangerous 
source  of  f\iture  war !  This  is  a  strange  contra- 
liction,  and  most  easily  got  orer  by  our  Secre- 
tary. In  de&uH  of  a  treaty  stipulation  (which 
he  takes  for  granted,  and  eyi<tently  makes  no 
effort  to  obtain),  he  goes  on  to  solidt  a  personal 
engagement  fVom  his  Lordship ;  and  an  engage- 
ment of  what  ?  That  the  law  of  nations  shall 
be  observed  ?  No  1  but  that  instructions  shall 
be  given  to  the  British  local  authorities  in  the 
islands,  which  shall  lead  them  to  regulate  their 
conduct  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  dtizens 
1^  the  United  States,  and  the  Just  expectations 
of  their  government,  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall,  in  future,  take  away  all  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint  This  is  the  ext^it  of  the  engage- 
ment whidi  was  so  solicited,  and  which  was  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  treaty  stipulation !  If  the 
engagement  had  been  given  in  the  words  pro- 
posed, it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  straw. 
But  it  is  not  given  in  those  words,  but  with 
glaring  and  killing  additions  and  differences. 
His  Lordship  follows  the  commencement  of  the 
Hormula  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but,  lest  any 
possible  consequence  might  be  derived  from  it, 
he  takes  care  to  add,  that  when  these  slaves  do 
reach  them  ^^no  matter  by  what  meansj^^  there 
is  no  alternative  !  Hospitality,  good  wishes, 
friendly  feeling^  the  duties  of  good  ndghborhood 
— all  give  way !  The  British  law  governs  t  and 
that  law  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton's  qualifications  of  the  engagement ;  and  they 
show  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  that  would  not 
leave  the  Secretary  negotiator  the  slightest  room 
fi>rraisingadoubta8to  the  nature  of  the  instruo- 
tions  which  he  engaged  to  hare  given.    Theee 


instructions  go  only  to  the  mode  of  exeootfaig 
the  law.  His  Lordship  engages  only  for  the 
civility  and  gentleness  of  the  manner — the  sua^ 
viter  in  modo  ;  while  the  firm  execution  d  the 
law  itself  remains  as  it  WBB—fortiter  in  re. 

Lord  Ashburton  proposes  London  as  the  best 
place  to  consider  this  subject.  Mr.  Webster 
accepts  London,  and  hopes  that  her  Miyesty^ 
govemmrat  will  give  us  treaty  stipulations  to 
remove  all  farther  cause  Ibr  complaint  on  this 
subject  This  is  his  last  hope,  oontained  in  the 
last  sentence  of  his  last  note.  And  now,  why 
a  treaty  stipulation  hereafter,  if  this  engagement 
is  such  (as  the  President  says  it  is)  as  to  satisfy 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Why  any  thing  more,  if  that  is  enoi^? 
And  if  treaty  stipulations  are  wanting  (as  in 
fitct  they  are),  why  go  to  London  for  them — 
the  head-quarters  of  abolitionism,  the  seat  of  the 
World's  Oonvention  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  laboratory  in  which  the  insurrection 
of  San  Domingo  was  fabncated  ?  Why  go  to 
London  ?  Why  go  any  where  1  Why  delay  ? 
Why  not  do  it  here?  Why  not  indude  it 
among  the  beatitudes  of  the  vaunted  peace 
mission?  The  excuse  that  the  minister  had  not 
powers^  is  c(mtradictory  and  absurd.  The  Seo* 
retary  negotiator  tells  us,  in  his  first  letter,  that 
the  minister  came  with  full  powers  to  settle 
every  subject  in  discussion.  This  was  a  subject 
in  discussion ;  and  had  been  since  the  time  of 
the  Comet,  the  Encomium,  and  the  Enterprise—* 
years  ago.  If  instructions  were  forgotten,  why 
not  send  for  them  ?  What  are  the  steamers  fbr, 
that,  in  the  six  months  that  the  peace  mission 
was  here,  they  could  not  have  brought  these 
instructions  a  dozen  times  ?  No  1  the  truth  la, 
the  British  government  would  do  nothing  upon 
this  subject  when  she  found  she  could  aoocmi- 
plish  all  her  own  objects  without  granting  any 
thing. 

IV. — ^BURMIMO  or  THE  CAROLINE. 

The  Carolme  is  the  last  of  the  seven  suljects 
in  the  arrangement  which  I  make  of  them.  I  re- 
serve it  for  the  last ;  the  extreme  ignominy  d 
its  termination  making  it,  in  my  opinion,  the 
natural  conclusion  of  a  disgraceful  negotiati<m. 
It  is  a  case  in  which  all  the  sources  of  national 
degradation  seem  to  have  been  put  in  requisi- 
tion—diplomacy, legislation ;  the  judiciary  $  and 
even  the  military.  To  volunteer  propitiattons 
to  Qreat  Britain,  and  to  deprecate  her  wntb. 
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seem  to  hare  been  the  sole  oonoem  of  the  admhi- 
istration,  when  signal  reparation  was  due  from 
her  to  ns.  And  here  again  we  have  to  lament 
the  absence  of  all  the  customary  disclosures  in 
the  progress  of  negotiations.  No  protocol,  no 
minutes,  no  memorandums:  nothing  to  show 
how  a  suly'ect  began,  went  on,  and  reached  its 
consummation.  Every-  thing  was  informal  in 
this  anomalous  negotiation.  Wat  Tyler  never 
hated  the  ink-horn  worse  than  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  hated  it  upon  this  occasion.  It  was 
only  after  a  thing  was  finished,  that  the  pen 
was  resorted  to ;  and  then  merely  to  record  the 
agreement,  and  put  a  fiioe  upon  it  ibr  the  public 
eye.  In  this  way  many  things  may  have  been 
cBseussed,  which  leave  no  written  trace  behind 
them ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  circumstance 
if  so  large  a  subject,  and  one  so  delicate  as  the 
State  debts,  should  find  itself  in  that  predica- 
ment. 

The  case  of  the  Caroline  is  now  near  four  years 
old.  It  occurred  in  December  of  the  year  1838, 
under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration ;  but  it 
WIS  not  until  Mardi,  1841,  and  until  the  new 
administration  was  in  power,  that  the  question 
assumed  its  high  character  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Before 
that  time,  the  outrage,  upon  the  Caroline  was 
only  the  act  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it 
The  arrest  of  one  of  these  individuals  brought 
out  the  British  government  She  assumed  the 
offence ;  alleged  the  outrage  to  have  been  per- 
petrated by  her  authority ;  and  demanded  the 
release  of  McLeod,  under  the  dear  implication 
of  a  national  threat  if  he  was  not  surrendered. 
The  release  was  demanded  unconditionally — not 
the  subtest  apology  or  atonement  being  offered 
for  the  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  out  of  which 
the  arrest  ci  McLeod  grew.  Tli^  arrogant  de- 
mand of  the  British  was  delivered  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  12th  day  of  March. 
Instead  of  refusing  to  answer  under  a  threat,  he 
answered  the  a>oner ;  and,  in  his  answer  went 
far  beyond  what  the  minister  [Mr.  Fox]  had 
demanded*  He  despatched  the  Attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  to  New  Yoric,  to  act  as 
counsel  for  McLeod;  he  sent  a  Migor-general 
of  the  United  States  army  along  with  him,  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  presence ;  and  he  gave  a 
£idse  version  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  would 
not  only  cover  the  McLeod  case,  but  all  suc- 
ceeding cases  of  the  same  kind.  I  consider  all 
this  the  work  of  the  State  Department;  fi>r 


(General  Harris<m  was  too  new  in  his  office,  too 
much  overwhelmed  by  the  army  of  applicants 
who  besieged  him  and  soon  destroyed  his  lifb, 
to  have  the  time  to  study  the  questions  to  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod,  and  the  demand  for  his 
release,  and  the  assumption  of  his  crime  by  the 
British  government  gave  rise.  The  Romans 
had  a  noble  maxim — grand  in  itself  and 
worthy  of  them,  because  they  acted  upon  it 

PaKCBRE     817BJECTI8,     DKBELLABE     8UPERB0S  : 

Spare  the  humble — humble  the  proud.  Our 
administration  has  invoked  this  maxim  to 
cover  its  own  conduct  In  giving  up  McLeod 
they  say  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  sovereign — 
that  the  poor  servant  is  spared  while  the 
proud  ma^r  is  to  be  held  to  account  Fine 
phrases  these,  which  deceive  no  one :  for  both 
master  and  servant  are  let  go.  Our  people 
were  not  deceived  by  these  grave  professions. 
They  believed  it  was  all  a  pretext  to  get  out 
of  a  difficulty ;  that,  what  between  love  and 
f^sar  of  the  British,  the  federal  party  was  un- 
willing^o  punish  McLeod,  or  to  see  him  pun- 
ished by  the  State  of  New  York;  that  the  de- 
sign was  to  get  rid  of  responsilAlily,  by  gettii^ 
rid  of  the  man ;  and,  that  when  he  was  gone^ 
we  should  hear  no  more  of  these  new  Romans 
calling  his  sovereign  to  account  This  was  the 
opimon  of  the  democracy,  very  fi^eely  expressed 
at  the  time ;  and  so  it  has  all  turned  out  to  ba 
McLeod  was  acquitted,  and  got  off;  the  British 
government  became  responsible,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's own  prindples ;  they  have  not  been 
held  to  that  responsibility;  no  atonement  or 
apology  has  been  made  for  the  national  outrage 
at  Schlosser ;  and  the  Presidrat  informs  us  that 
no  fhrther  complaint,  on  account  of  this  aggres- 
sion on  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  Union, 
and  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  is  to  be  made ! 

A  note  has  been  obtained  firom  Lord  Ashbop- 
ton,  and  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  declaring 
three  things — first,  that  the  burning  of  the  Caro- 
line, and  killing  the  people,  was  a  serious  feet ; 
secondly,  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  the 
United  States  in  doing  it ;  thirdly,  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  unfeignedly  hopes  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  doing  it  again.  This  is  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  whole  extent,  to  which  the  special 
minister,  with  all  his  politeness  and  good  nature, 
and  with  all  his  desire  to  fundsh  the  administra- 
tion with  something  to  satisfy  the  pubUc,  could 
possibly  go.  The  only  thing  which  I  see  him 
instructed  by  his  govemoient  to  say,  or  which 
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ki  itself  amoTuits  to  a  poBHire  dedftn^n,  k  the 
ftTerment  that  her  MajestT's  goyemment  '*  caur 
$ider$  it  a  most  serious  fact "  that,  in  the  hur- 
ried execution  of  this  necessary  servioe,  a  yiola- 
tkm  of  the  United  States  territory  was  commit- 
ted. This  is  admitted  to  be  a  fkct !— a  serions 
fkct!— «nd  a  most  serious  fiMH;!  But  as  for  any 
sorrow  ibr  it,  or  apology  for  it,  or  promise  not 
to  commit  such  serious  fhcts  again,  or  eyen  not 
to  be  so  hurried  the  next  time — ^this  is  what  the 
minister  nowhere  says,  or  insinuates.  On  the 
oontraiy,  Just  the  rererse  is  declared ;  for  the 
Justification  of  this  ^most  serums  fact^  as 
befaig  the  result  of  a  hurried  execution  of  a 
^necessary  service^^  is  an  explicit  ayerment 
that  the  aibresaid  ^most  eerious  fact "  will  be 
repeated  Just  so  often  as  her  Majesty's  goyem- 
ment shall  deem  it  necessary  to  her  seryice.  As 
to  the  polite  declaration,  that  no  disrespect  was 
mtended  to  the  United  States  while  inyading  its 
territory,  killing  its  dtizens,  setting  a  steam- 
KMit  on  fire,  and  sending  her  in  fiames  oyer  the 
fidls  of  Niagara— such  a  declaration  is  about 
equiyalent  to  telling  a  man  that  you  mean  him 
no  disrespect  while  cudgelling  him  with  both 
hands  oyer  the  head  and  shoulders. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  there  was  a  certun  amount  of  gulli- 
bility in  the  pubhc  mind,  whidi  must  be  pro- 
Tided  for.  It  would  seem  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  had  possessed  himself  of  this  idea, 
and  charged  himself  with  the  duties  under  i1^ 
and  had  determined  to  make  full  jHroyiuon  for 
all  the  gullibility  now  extant.  He  has  certainly 
proyided  quantum  suffidt  of  humbuggery  in  thk 
treaty,  and  in  his  oorreepondence  in  defence  of 
it,  to  gorge  the  stomachs  of  all  the  guUa  of  the 
present  generation,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Our  Secretary  is  Ml  of  regret  that  McLeod 
was  so  long  imprisoned,  makes  excuses  for  the 
New  Yoric  court's  dedsions  against  him,  and 
promises  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  necessity  of  proyiding  agamst  sudi  deten- 
tion in  fbture.  He  says,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Lord  Ashburton : 

"  It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  rdease 
of  MdLeod  was  so  long  ddayed.  A  State  court 
— and  that  not  of  the  highest  Jurisdiction— de- 
cided that,  on  summary  ^yplication.  embarrass- 
ed, as  it  would  M^iear,  by  tedmical  difficultieja, 
he  could  not  be  rdeased  by  that  court  His 
discharge,  shcnrtiy  afterward,  by  a  jury,  to  whom 
he  preferred  to  submit  his  case,  rendered  xmne- 
cessary  the  fturther  prosecution  <^  the  legal  ques- 


tion. It  isfor  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
whose  attention  has  been  caJUed  to  the  subject, 
to  say  what  ftirther  proyision  ought  to  be  made, 
to  expedite  proceedings  in  such  cases." 

Such  is  the  yaledictory  of  our  Secretary— his 
sorrows  oyer  the  fate  of  McLeod.  That  indi- 
yidual  had  been  released  for  a  year  past  His 
arrest  continued  but  for  a  few  months,  with 
little  personal  inconyenience  to  himself;  with 
no  danger  to  his  life,  if  innocent;  and  with  the 
gratification  of  a  notoriety  flattering  to  his 
pride,  and  beneficial  to  his  interest  He  is 
probably  highly  ddighted  with  the  h<»iors  of 
the  ooourrence,  and  no  way  injured  by  his 
brief  and  comfortable  imprisonment  Tet  the 
sorrow  of  our  Secretary  continues  to  flow.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  is  still  in  mourning,  and 
renews  the  expression  of  his  r^jet  for  the  poor 
man's  detention,  and  giyes  assurances  against 
sudi  delays  in  ftiture ; — ^this  in  the  same  letter 
in  which  he  doses  the  door  upon  the  fikte  of  his 
own  countrymen  burnt  and  murdered  in  tiie 
Caroline,  and  promises  neyer  to  disturb  the  Brit- 
idi  goyemment  about  them  again.  McLeod  and 
all  Canadians  are  encouraged  to  repeat  their  moat 
serious  facts  upon  u«,  by  the  perfect  immunity 
which  botii  themselyes  and  their  goyemment 
haye  experienced.  And  to  expedite  their  re- 
lease, if  hereafter  arrested  for  such  fadSy  they 
are  informed  that  Congress  had  been  ^'  caUed  " 
upon  to  pass  the  i4>propriate  law — and  passed 
it  was!  The  habeas  corpus  act  against  the 
States,  which  had  slept  fer  many  months  in  the 
Senate,  and  seemed  to  haye  sunk  under  the  pub- 
lic execration— this  bill  was  ^  called  "  up,  and 
passed  contemporaneously  with  tiie  date  of  this 
letter.  And  thus  the  special  minister  was  en- 
abled to  carry  home  with  him  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  at  the  footstool  of  his  Queen,  and  to 
diow  that  the  measure  of  atonemoit  to  McLoed 
was  complete :  that  the  execntiye,  the  military, 
the  legidatiye^  and  the  Judicial  dqwrtments  had 
all  been  put  in  requisition,  and  feithftiUy  ex- 
erted themsdyes  to  protect  her  Majestjr's  sub- 
jects finom  being  harmed  for  a  past  inyasioii, 
conflagration,  and  murder;  and  to  secure  them 
ttasn.  being  called  to  account  by  the  State  courts 
for  such  trifles  in  fttture. 

And  so  ends  the  case  of  the  Caroline  and 
McLeod.  The  humiliation  of  this  oondusion, 
and  the  contempt  and  (btuiB  danger  whidi  it 
brings  upon  the  country,  demand  a  pause^  anda 
momenf  B  reflection  upon  the  catastrophe  of  this 
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^hoSe  in  the  negotuUkm.  The  whole  negotift- 
tion  has  been  one  of  shame  and  iiyaiy ;  but  this 
catastrophe  of  ihe  McLeod  and  Oarolme  aflUr 
puts  the  flmshing  hand  to  our  disgrace.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  indhidnals  who  haye  d<me  thia 
work,  bat  of  the  national  hcmor  which  has  been 
tarnished  In  their  hands.  Up  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Van  Boien's  administration,  all  was  safe  for  the 
honor  of  the  ooontiy.  Redress  for  the  outrage 
at  Schlosser  had  been  demanded ;  interference 
to  release  McLeod  had  been  refused ;  the  felse 
applkationof  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace 
had  been  scouted.  On  the  4th  daj  of  March, 
1841,  the  natk>nal  honor  was  safe ;  but  on  that 
day  its  degradation  commenced.  Timing  their 
morements  with  a  calculated  precision,  the 
British  goyemment  transmitted  their  assump- 
tion of  the  Schlosser  outrage,  their  formal  de- 
mand to  the  release  of  McLeod,  and  their  threat 
in  the  event  of  refusal,  so  as  to  arrive  here  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  new  admin- 
istration received  the  reins  of  government. 
Their  assumptkm,  demand,  and  threat,  arrived 
in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  4tii  day  of 
Mardi,  a  few  hours  after  the  inauguration  ci 
the  new  powers  was  over.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
British  had  sud  to  themselves:  This  is  the 
time— our  finends  are  in  power— we  helped  to 
elect  them— now  is  the  time  to  begin.  And 
begm  they  did.  On  the  8th  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Fox  deHvered  to  Mr.  Webster  the  formal  notifi- 
cation of  the  assumption,  made  the  demand,  and 
delivered  the  threat  Then  the  disgraceftd  scene 
began.  They  reverse  the  decision  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  and  determine  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  McLeod,  and  to  extricate  him 
by  all  means  firom  the  New  York  courts.  To 
mask  the  ignominy  of  this  interference,  they 
pretend  it  is  to  get  at  a  nobler  antagonist)  and 
that  they  are  gomg  to  act  the  Romans,  in  spar- 
ing the  humble  and  subduing  the  proud  It  is 
with  Queen  Yictoria  with  whom  they  will  deal ! 
McLeod  is  too  humble  game  for  them.  MeLeod 
released,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  with  the  Queen ;  and  for  that  purpose 
tiiey  invent  a  felse  reading  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  apply  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 
The  ju9  bellij  and  not  the  jus  gentium,  then  be- 
oomes  their  resort  And  here  ends  their  grand 
imitation  of  the  Roman  character.  To  assume 
the  laws  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  in  order  to 
cover  a  craven  retreat,  is  the  nearest  approach 
which  they  make  to  war.     Then  the  special 


minister  comes.  They  accept  feom  him  private 
and  verbal  explanations,  in  ftill  satisfection  to 
themselves  of  all  the  outrage  at  Schlosser :  but 
beg  the  minister  to  write  them  a  littie  apology, 
which  they  can  show  to  the  people.  The  min- 
ister reftises ;  and  thereupon  they  assume  that 
they  have  received  it,  and  proclaim  the  iq>ology 
to  the  world.  To  finish  this  scene,  to  complete 
the  propitiation  of  the  Queen,  and  to  send  her 
minister  home  with  l^gal  and  parchment  evi- 
dence hi  his  hand  of  our  humUiation,  the  ex- 
presskm  of  regret  for  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  McLeod  is  officiously  and  gratuitously  re- 
newed ;  the  proe^tect  of  a  like  detention  of  any 
of  her  Mi^ty's  subjects  in  future  is  patheti- 
cally deplored ;  and,  to  expedite  their  deliveij 
fiom  State  courts  when  they  again  invade  our 
soil,  murder  our  citizens,  and  bum  our  vessels, 
the  minister  is  informed  that  Congress  has 
been  "ca/2e(2"  upon  to  pass  a  law  to  protect 
them  firom  these  courts.  And  here  **  a  most  «e- 
rioutfact "  presents  itsdt  Congress  has  actu- 
ally obeyed  the  ^^caU^^ — ^passed  the  act— se- 
cured her  Majesty's  sul^ects  in  future — and 
given  the  legal  parchment  evidence  of  his  suc- 
cess to  her  minister  before  he  departs  for  his 
home.  The  infemous  act — ^the  habeas  corpus 
against  the  States— squeamishly  called  the  ^  re-' 
medial  justice  act '' — ^is  now  on  the  statute- 
book  ;  the  original  polluting  our codeof  law,  the 
copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  the  British  Queen. 
And  this  is  the  point  we  have  reached.  In  the 
short  space  of  a  year  and  a  hal^  the  national 
character  has  been  run  down,  firom  the  pinnacle 
of  honor  to  the  abyss  of  disgrace.  I  Ihnit  my- 
self now  to  the  aflkir  of  McLeod  and  the  Caro- 
line alone ;  and  say  that^  in  this  business,  ex- 
clusive of  other  disgraces,  the  national  diameter 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  coo- 
tempt  It  required  the  Walpole  administration 
five-and4wenty  long  years  of  oo  wardly  submis- 
sion to  France  and  Spain  to  complete  the  degnip 
dation  ci  Great  Britain:  our  present  rulers 
have  completed  the  same  work  for  thehr  own 
country  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 
And  this  is  the  state  of  our  America!  that 
America  which  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  1^  so 
proud!  that  America  whidi,  with  three  millions 
of  people  fought  and  worsted  the  British  empne 
— ^with  seven  millions  foug^  it^  and  worsted  k 
again — andnow,  with  Eighteen  millions,  truddes 
to  the  British  Queen,  and  invents  all  sorts  of 
prqpitiatwy  i^logies  for  her,  when  the  most 
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ample  atonement  is  doe  to  itse1£  Are  we  the 
pe<^  of  the  lUrolatiQn?— of  the  war  €i  1812? 
— of  the  year  1834^  when  Jaduon  electrified 
Enn^  b J  threatening  the  ELing  of  France  with 
reprisals! 

McLeod  is  giren  np  because  he  is  too  weak ; 
the  Qoeen  is  ezcosed,  because  she  is  too  strong ; 
propitiation  is  layished  where  atonement  is  doe ; 
an  apdogj  accepted  where  none  was  oflEered; 
the  statnte  of  limitations  pleaded  against  an 
insult,  bj  the  party  which  received  it!  And 
the  miserable  performers  in  all  this  drama  of 
national  degradation  expect  to  be  applanded  for 
magnanimity,  when  the  laws  of  honor  and  the 
oode  of  nations,  stamp  their  condoct  with  the 
brand  of  cowardice. 


CHAPTEB    CIII. 

BIUTISH  TBEATY:  NOBTHEASTBRN  BOUNDAKT 
ASnOLE:  MS.  BSNTOH^  SPEECH:  EXipiACT. 

The  estaUishment  of  the  low-Iaad  boondary 
in  i^aoe  of  the  monntain  boondaiy,  and  parallel 
to  it  This  new  line  is  110  miles  long.  It  is 
on  this  side  of  the  awarded  line— not  a  om- 
tinnation  of  it,  but  a  deflection  from  it;  and 
eridently  contriyed  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing our  bonndary,  and  retiring  it  forther  from 
Qoebec  It  will  be  called  in  history  the 
Webster  line.  Itbegms  on  the  awarded  line, 
at  a  lake  in  the  St  Francis  River;  breaks  off 
at  ri(^  angles  to  the  south,  passes  over  the 
valley  of  the  St  John  in  a  stnught  line,  and 
equidistant  from  that  rivw  and  the  mountain, 
until  it  reaches  the  north-west  branch  of  the 
8t  John,  when  approadiing  within  IbrUdden 
distance  of  Quebec,  it  deflects  to  the  east ;  and 
th^i  holds  <m  its  course  to  the  gorge  in  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  Metjannetto  creek. 
A  view  of  the  map  will  show  the  character  <^ 
this  new  line ;  the  words  of  the  treaty  show 
how  cautiously  it  was  guarded ;  and  the  want 
of  protocols  hides  its  paternity  from  our  view. 
The  diaracter  of  the  line  is  apparent;  and  it 
requires  no  military  man,  or  military  woman, 
or  military  diild,  to  say  to  whose  benefit  it 
enures.  A  man  of  any  sort— ft  woman  of  any 
kind— a  child  of  any  age— can  tell  that !  It  is 
a  British  line,  made  for  the  security  of  Quebec 


Follow  its  calls  on  the  map,  and  every  eye  wffl 
see  tins  design. 

The  surrender  of  the  mountain  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Blaine.  This  is  a  distinct  ques- 
tion from  the  surrender  of  territory.  The  lat- 
ter belonged  to  Maine:  the  former  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  national,  and  not 
State  boundaries— established  by  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  not  by  a  State  law  ijft  an 
act  of  Congress ;  and  involving  aU  the  consider- 
ations whidi  api^  to  the  attack  and  defence  of 
nations.  So  fiur  as  a  State  boundary  is  coter- 
minous with  another  State,  it  is  a  State  que»- 
ttcm,  and  may  be  kit  to  the  cUscretikni  of  the 
States  interested :  so  fiur  as  it  is  coterminous 
irith  a  foreign  power,  it  is  a  national  question, 
and  belongs  to  the  national  authority.  A  State 
cannot  be  permitted  to  weaken  and  endanger 
the  nation  by  dismembering  hersdf  in  fiivor  of 
afraeigner;  by  demolishing  a  strong  frontier, 
delivering  tiie  gates  and  keys  of  a  country  into 
the  hands  of  a  neighboring  natkm,  and  giving 
them  roads  and  passes  into  the  country.  The 
boundaries  in  question  vrere  national,  not  State; 
and  the  consent  of  Maine,  evra  if  given,  availed 
nothing.  Herdefonce  belongs  to  the  Union; 
is  to  be  made  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
Union ;  and  it  was  not  for  her,  even  if  she  had 
been  wiUmg,  to  make  this  defence  more  difficult, 
more  costiy,  and  mcwe  bloody,  by  giving  up  the 
stroi^,  and  substituting  the  weak  line  of  de- 
fence. Near  three  hundred  miles  of  thk  strong 
national  frontier  have  been  surrendered  by  this 
treaty — being  double  as  much  as  was  given  up 
by  tibe  r^ected  award.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  although  on  the  list  of  British 
generals,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Crown, 
was  a  man  of  too  mudi  haaoet  to  derive  us  of 
the  commanding  mountain  frontier  oi^>osite  to 
Quebec;  and  besides,  Ja^son  would  have 
scouted  the  award  if  he  had  attempted  it  The 
King  only  gave  up  the  old  line  to  the  north  of 
the  head  of  the  St  Francis  River ;  and  for  tlus 
he  had  some  reascm,  as  the  mountain  there  sub- 
sided into  a  plain,  and  the  ridge  of  the  hig^ 
lands  (in  that  part)  was  difficult  to  follow :  our 
negotiatinr  gives  iq>  the  boundary  for  one  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  mike  on  this  side  the  head  of  the 
St  Francis,  and  without  pretext;  for  the  moun- 
tain ridge  was  there  three  thousand  feet  hi^ 
The  new  part  given  up,  ttcm  the  head  of  the 
St  Francis  to  Metjarmette  portage,  is  invahiaUe 
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to  Gre«t  Britain.  It  oovers  her  new  road  to 
Quebec,  removes  ns  fbrther  from  that  city, 
places  a  mountam  between  ns,  and  bringe  her 
into  Maine.  To  comprehend  the  yalue  of  this 
new  kNmdary  to  Great  Biitain,  and  its  ii^jurj 
to  na,  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  follow  it  on  a  map 
—to  see  its  form— know  its  height)  the  depth 
of  its  gorges,  and  its  rough  and  rodcj  sides. 
The  report  of  Gapt.  Talcott  will  show  its  char 
racier— -three  thousand  feet  high :  any  map  will 
show  its  form.  The  gorge  at  the  head  of  the 
Metjannette  creek— a  water  of  the  St  Lawrence 
—is  made  the  terminua  ad  quern  of  the  new 
oonyentional  lowland  line:  beyond  that  gorge, 
the  moontain  barrier  is  yielded  to  Great  Britain. 
Now  take  np  a  map.  Begin  at  the  head  of  the 
Meljarmette  creek,  withm  a  degree  and  a  half 
of  the  New  Hampshire  line— foUow  the  moon- 
tain  north — see  how  it  bears  in  upon  Quebec — 
approaching  within  two  marches  of  that  great 
dty,  and  skirting  the  St.  Lawrence  for  some 
hundred  miles.  All  this  is  given  up.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this  boundary  is 
given  up  on  this  side  the  awarded  line ;  and  the 
country  left  to  guess  and  wonder  at  the  enor- 
mity and  fatuity  of  the  sacrifice.  Look  at  the 
new  military  road  fW>m  Haliikz  to  Quebec — 
that  part  of  it  which  approadies  Qubeo  and  lies 
between  the  mountain  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
Even  by  the  awarded  line,  this  road  was  forced 
to  cross  the  mountain  at  or  bejrond  the  head  of 
the  St  Francis,  and  then  to  follow  the  base  of 
the  mountain  for  near  one  hundred  miles ;  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  crossing  the  spurs  and 
goiges  of  the  mountain,  and  the  creeks  and 
ravines,  and  commanded  in  its  whole  extent  by 
the  power  on  the  mountain.  See  how  this  is 
dianged  by  the  new  boundary!  the  road  per- 
mitted to  take  either  side  of  the  mountain — to 
cross  where  it  pleases — and  covered  and  pro- 
tected in  its  whole  extent  by  the  mountain 
heights,  now  exclusively  British.  Why  this 
new  way,  and  this  security  to  the  road,  unless 
to  give  the  British  still  greater  advantages  over 
OS  than  the  awarded  boundary  gave  ?  A  palli- 
ation is  attempted  for  it  It  is  said  that  the 
mountain  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  the  line 
along  it  could  not  be  ascertained  3  and  that 
Maine  consented.  These  are  the  palliations — 
insignificant  if  true,  but  not  true  in  their  es- 
sential parts.  And,  first,  as  to  the  pover^  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  slip  along  its  base,  con- 
stituting this  area  of  893  square  miles  surren- 


dered on  this  side  the  awarded  Une:  Captain 
Talcott  certifies  it  to  be  poor,  and  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. I  say  so  mudi  the  better  for  a  fron- 
tier. As  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  difBculty  of  finding  the  dividing  ridge,  and 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  conventional  line : 
I  say  all  this  has  no  application  to  the  surren- 
dered boundary  on  this  side  the  avrarded  line  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Francis.  On  this  side  of 
that  point,  the  mountain  ridge  is  lofty,  the 
heights  attain  three  thousand  feet;  and  navir 
gable  rivers  rise  in  them,  and  fiow  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west— to  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Atiantic.  Hear  Captain  Talcott,  m  his  ktttf  to 
Mr.  Webster :    (The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  wm  evidently  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciating  the  lost  boundary,  by 
showing  it  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  note 
of  the  Secretary-negotiator  whidi  drew  it  forth 
is  not  given,  but  the  answer  of  Ci^ytain  Talcott 
shows  its  character ;  and  its  date  (that  of  the 
14th  of  July)  classes  it  with  the  testimony 
which  was  hunted  up  to  Justify  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  letter  of  Captain  Talcott  is  good 
for  the  Secretary's  purpose,  and  for  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  good  far  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  ai^guments  on  which  the  plea  for  a  omven- 
tional  boundary  stood.  What  was  that  pleat 
Simfdy,  that  the  highlands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  north-west  comer  of  Nova  Scotia  could 
not  be  traced ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
substitute  a  conventional  line  in  their  place. 
And  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  turned,  and  was,  to  the 
extent  of  a  part  of  his  award,  a  valid  one.  But 
it  was  no  reason  for  the  American  Secr^ary  to 
give  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  mountain 
line  on  this  side  the  awarded  line,  where  the 
highlands  attained  three  thousand  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, and  turned  navigable  rivers  to  the  right 
and  left;.  Lord  Ashburton,  in  his  letter  of  the 
13th  of  June,  commences  with  this  idea :  that 
the  highlands  described  in  the  treaty  could  not 
be  found,  and  had  been  so  admitted  by  Amen* 
can  statesmen ;  and  quotes  a  part  of  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Madison  in  1802  to  Mr.  Ruftui 
King,  then  U.  S.  Minister  in  London.  I  quote 
the  whole  despatch,  and  fit>m  this  it  appears-^ 
1.  That  the  part  at  whkh  the  treaty  could  not 
be  executed,  for  want  of  finding  the  hig^ilands, 
was  the  point  to  be  constituted  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  due  north  line  fit>m  the  head  of  the 
St  Croix  with  the  line  drawn  along  the  high- 
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lindfl.  2.  Thatthiaiwfn^mi^tbesabstitiited 
by  a  oonTentioiud  one  agreed  upon  by  the  three 
0OBimi«ioners.  3.  That  from  thifi  poirUy  so 
agreed  upon,  the  line  was  to  go  to  the  highlands^ 
and  to  follow  them  whereTer  thejoould  be 
asoertamed,  to  the  head  of  the  G<mneoticiit 
Birer.  This  is  the  clear  sense  of  Mr.  Madison's 
letter  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  message ;  and  it  is  to 
be  yery  careless  to  confound  this  point  (which 
tbey  admitted  to  be  dubious,  for  want  of  high- 
lands at  that  i^ace)  with  the  line  itself  whidi 
was  to  run  near  300  miles  on  the  eleyations  of 
a  mountain  readiing  3,000  feet  high.  The  King 
of  the  Netherlands  took  a  great  liberty  with 
this  point  when  he  brought  it  to  the  St  John's 
Rirer:  our  Secretary-negotiator  took  a  for 
greater  liberty  with  it  when  he  brought  it  to 
the  head  of  the  Me^armette  ciedc;  for  it  is 
only  at  the  head  of  this  creek  that  our  line 
under  the  new  treaty  begins  to  climb  the  high- 
lands. The  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  some 
apology  for  his  conventional  point  and  conven- 
tional Une  to  the  head  of  the  St  Franda— for 
the  hi^^ilands  were  sunk  into  table-land  where 
the  point  ought  to  be,  and  which  was  tha  ter- 
minus  a  quo  of  his  oonventlonal  line :  but  our 
negotiator  had  no  apology  at  all  for  turning  this 
conventional  line  south,  and  extending  it  110 
miles  through  the  level  lands  of  Maine,  where 
the  mountain  highlands  were  all  along  in  sight 
to  the  west  It  is  impossible  to  plead  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  hi^blands  for  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  lowland  boundary,  in  the  whole 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  St  Frauds,  where 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  our  mountain  line,  to  the  head  of 
the  Metjarmette,  where  our  Secretary  fixed  its 
commencement  Lord  Ashburton's  quotation 
firom  Mr.  Madison's  letter  is  partial  and  incom- 
plete :  he  quotes  what  answers  his  purpose,  and 
is  justifiable  in  so  doing.  But  what  must  we 
think  of  our  Secretaiy-negotiat<M*,  who  neglected 
to  quote  the  remainder  of  that  letter,  and  show 
that  it  was  a  conventional  pointy  and  not  a  con- 
ventional line,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son proposed  ?  and  that  this  conventional  point 
was  merely  to  fix  the  north-west  ang^  of  Nova 
Scotia^  where,  in  foet,  there  were  no  highlands ; 
after  which,  tiiie  line  vras  to  proceed  to  the  ele- 
vated ground  dividing  the  waters,  &c^  and  then 
follow  the  highlands  to  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut?    Why  did  our  Secretary  omit  this 


correction  of  the  British  minister's  quoCatloii» 
and  thns  enable  him  to  use  American  namM 
against  us? 

To  mitigate  the  enormity  of  this  barefoeed 
sacrifice,  our  Secretary-negotiator  enters  into  a 
description  of  the  soil,  and  avers  it  to  be  mifit 
for  cultivation.  What  if  it  wm«  so  ?  It  is  still 
rich  enoi^  to  bear  cannon,  and  to  carry  the 
smuggler's  cart;  and  that  is  the  crop  Great 
Britain  wishes  to  jdant  upon  it  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  are  rodcs ;  yet  Great  Britain  would  not 
exchange  them  for  the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  not  for  growing  potatoes  and 
cabbages  that  she  has  fixed  her  eye,  since  the 
late  war,  on  this  slice  of  Maine ;  but  for  trade 
and  vrar— to  consolidate  her  power  on  our  north- 
eastern border,  and  to  lealiae  all  the  advantages 
which  steam  power  gives  to  her  new  military 
and  naval,  and  commercial  station,  in  ranrauia 
quoddy  Bay;  and  her  new  route  for  trade  and 
war  throi^  Halifox  and  Maine  to  Quebec, 
^le  wants  it  foir  great  military  and  oommenial 
purposes ;  and  it  is  pitifbl  and  oontemptible  in 
our  negotiator  to  d^redate  the  sacrifice  as 
being  poor  land,  unfit  for  cultivation,  when 
power  and  dominion,  not  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages, is  the  object  at  stake.  But  the  foct  is^ 
that  much  of  this  land  is  good ;  so  that  the  ex- 
cuse for  surrendering  it  without  oompaisation 
is  unfounded  as  well  as  absurd. 

I  do  not  argue  the  question  of  title  to  the 
territory  and  boundaries  suirmidered.  That 
work  has  been  done  in  tiie  masterly  report 
of  the  senator  flmn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bv- 
cHANiN],  and  in  the  resolve  of  the  Senate,  uumi- 
mously  adopted,  which  sanctioned  it  That  re* 
port  and  that  resolve  were  made  and  adofrted  in 
the  year  1838 — seven  years  after  the  award  of 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands— and  vindioaled 
our  titie  to  the  wh<de  extent  of  the  disputed 
territory.  After  this  vindication,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  argue  the  questicm  of  titie.  I  remit  that 
tadc  to  aUer  and  more  i^ipropriate  hands— io 
the  author  of  the  report  of  1838.  It  will  be  for 
him  to  show  the  deamess  of*our  titie  wider 
the  treaty  of  1783^how  it  vras  submitted  to  in 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794^  in  Mr.  Liston's  cor- 
respondence of  1798,  in  Mr.  King's  treaty  of# 
1803,  in  Mr.  Monroe's  treaty  of  1807,  and  in  the 
conferences  at  Ghent — ^where,  after  the  late  war 
had  shown  the  valae  of  a  military  communiea- 
tion  between  Quebec  and  Halifox,  a  variation  of 
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the  liiM  WM  solknted  as  a  fiMror,  hj  the  British 
oommissioDera,  to  establish  that  OQiiiiiiaiiicati<»L 
It  will  be  for  him  also  to  show  the  progress  of 
the  British  daim,  from  the  solicited  favor  of  a 
load,  to  the  asswtSon  of  title  to  half  the  terri- 
tory, and  all  the  moontain  frontier  d  Maine ; 
and  it  will  fbrther  be  for  him  to  show  how  he 
is  deserted  now  by  those  who  stood  by  him  then. 
It  will  be  for  him  to  expose  the  fatal  bhmder  at 
Ghent,  in  leaving  our  question  of  title  to  the 
arbitxatiQn  of  a  Snropean  sovereign,  instead  of 
«mflding  the  markiBg  of  the  line  to  three  com- 
■oMoners,  as  proposed  in  all  the  previous  trea- 
ties, and  agreed  to  in  several  of  them.  To  him, 
also,  it  wfll  belong  to  expose  the  oontradietion 
between  r^ecting  the  Award  foradopting  aoon- 
ventaonal  line,  and  giving  up  part  of  the  territory 
of  Mafaie ;  and  now  negotiating  a  trtaty  which 
adopts  two  o(mventional  lines,  gives  up  all  that 
the  sward  did,  and  more  too,  and  a  mountain 
frontier  besides ;  and  then  pays  mone^  for 
Beuse's  Pmnt,  which  came  to  us  without  mone^ 
under  the  award.  It  will  be  for  him  to  do  these 
things.  For  what  purpose  1  some  one  will  say. 
I  answer,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  cfur 
honor,  our  intelligenee,  and  our  good  faith,  in 
all  this  aflhir  with  Qreat  Britain ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  we  aie  wronged  in  charac- 
ter and  in  rights  by  this  treaty ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  nmiUr  wrongs  and  blun- 
ders in  time  to  come.  Maine  may  be  dismem- 
bered, and  her  boundaries  lost,  and  %  great  mili- 
taiy  power  established  on  three  sides  of  her ; 
but  the  Columbia  is  yet  to  be  saved?  There 
we  have  a  repetition  of  the  Northeastern  comedy 
of  errors  on  our  part,  and  of  groundless  preten- 
ma  <m  the  British  part,  growing  vp  firom  a  pe- 
tition Ibr  joint  possession  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing^ to  an  assertion  of  title  and  threat  of  war; 
this  groundless  pretension  dignified  into adaim 
by  the  lamentable  blunder  of  the  omventien  of 
London  in  181S.  We  may  save  the  Columbia 
by  showing  the  folly,  or  worse,  which  has  dis- 
membered Makie. 

The  award  of  the  Eia^  of  tl»  Netheriands 
was  aeoeptOkle  to  the  Brftidi,  and  that  award 
was  infinitely  better  for  us ;  and  it  was  not 
only  accepted  by  the  British,  but  hMisted  upon  $ 
and  its  nosi-execution  on  our  part  was  made  a 
■ol^eet  of  remonstrance  and  comphunt  igainst 
ns*  After  this,  can  any  one  believe  that  the 
^pmtee  mimian^  was  sent  out  to  make  war 


upon  us  if  we  did  not  yield  up  near  double  as 
much  as  she  tiien  demanded  ?  No,  sir !  there 
is  no  truth  in  this  cry  of  war.  It  is  only  a 
phantom  coiyuied  up  for  the  occasion.  From 
Jackson  and  Tan  Buren  the  British  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  awarded  boundary: 
the  ibderalists  prevented  it,  and  even  reAised  % 
new  negotiation.  Now,  tJie  same  fedendists 
have  yielded  double  as  much,  and  are  thimlriiig 
God  that  the  British  condescend  to  accept  it 
Such  is  foderalism:  and  the  British  well  knew 
their  time,  and  their  men,  when  they  selected 
the  present  moment  to  send  their  special  mis- 
sion ;  to  double  their  demands ;  and  to  use  ar- 
guments successfblly,  whidi  would  have  been 
indignantly  repelled  when  a  Jackson  or  a  Tan 
Buren  was  at  the  head  <^  the  govemmMii-*or, 
rather,  would  never  have  been  used  to  sndi 
Presidents.  The  conduct  of  our  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator is  inexplicable.  He  rejects  the  award, 
because  it  dismembers  Maine;  votes  against 
new  negotiations  with  England ;  and  aunouneea 
himself  ready  to  shoulder  a  musket  and  mardi 
to  the  highland  boundary,  and  there  fight  his 
death  for  it  This  was  under  Jackson's  admin- 
istration. He  now  bcoMnes  negotiator  himsrif; 
gives  up  the  highland  boundary  in  the  flnt 
note;  gives  up  all  that  was  awarded  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands ;  gives  up  110  miles  on 
this  side  of  that  award ;  gives  up  the  mountain 
barrier  which  covered  Maine,  and  commanded 
the  Halifox  road  to  Quebec;  gives  $500,000 
for  House's  Pointy  which  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
land's  allotted  us  as  our  rig^t 


CHAPTBE   CIV. 

BBmSH  TREATY:  NOBTHWESTEBN  BOUHDAST: 
US.  BBHTOITS  SPEECH:  EXTBACT8. 

The  line  ttom  Lake  8uperi(Mr  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  never  was  susceptible  of  a  dispute. 
That  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  head 
of  the  Mississippi  was  disputaUe,  and  long  dis- 
puted; and  it  will  not  do  to  confound  these 
two  lines,  so  different  in  thonselves,  and  in  their 
political  history.  The  line  firom  Lake  Superiiur 
was  fixed  by  landmarks  as  permanent  and  no- 
torious as  the  great  features  of  nature  herself— 
the  Isle  Boyale,  in  the  n  wthwest  of  Lake  So* 
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perior,  and  the  diain  of  snuJl  lakes  and  rhera 
whidi  led  from  the  north  of  that  isle  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Such  were  the  precise 
ealls  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  no  room  for  dis- 
pute existed  about  it  The  Isle  Rojale  was  a 
landmark  in  the  caUs  of  the  trmty,  Mxid  a  great 
and  distingnished  one  it  was — a  large  rocky 
island  in  Lake  Superior,  fiir  to  the  northwest^  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  southern  shore ;  unin- 
habitable, and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Indians 
in  their  canoes ;  and  for  that  reason  beliered  by 
them  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  called  in  their  language,  Menong.  This 
isle  was  as  notorious  as  the  lake  itself^  and  was 
made  a  landmark  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the 
boundary  line  directed  to  go  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  then  to  follow  the  chain  of  small  lakes  and 
rivers  called  ^Long  Lake,^  whidi  constituted 
the  line  of  water  commqnication  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  commu- 
nication which  the  Indians  had  followed  beyond 
the  reach  of  tradition,  which  was  the  highway 
of  nations,  and  which  aU  trayellers  and  traders 
have  followed  since  its  existence  became  known 
to  our  first  discoverers.  A  line  through  the 
Lake  Superior,  from  its  eastern  outlet  to  the 
northward  of  the  Isle  Royale,  leads  direct  to 
this  communication ;  and  the  line  described  was 
evidently  so  described  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  that  precise  communication.  The  terms  of 
the  call  are  peculiar.  Through  every  lake  and 
every  water-course,  ftt>m  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Lake  Huron,  the  language  of  the  treaty  is  the 
same :  the  line  is  to  follow  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Through  every  river  it  is  the  same: 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. On  entering  Lake  Superior,  this  lan- 
guage changes.  It  is  no  longer  the  middle  of 
the  lake  that  is  to  constitute  the  boundary,  but 
a  line  through  the  lake  to  the  '^  northward  "  of 
Isle  Royale— a  boundary  which,  so  fiur  from 
dividing  the  lake  equally,  leaves  almost  two- 
thirds  of  it  on  the  American  side.  The  wwds 
of  the  treaty  are  these : 

^  Thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward 
of  the  isles  Royale  and  Philippeaux,  to  the  Long 
Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Long 
Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,"  Ac 

These  are  the  words  of  the  call ;  and  this  va- 
riation of  language,  and  this  diflforeni  mode  of 


dividing  the  lake,  were  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  taking  the  shmtest  course  to  the  Long  Lake, 
or  Pigecm  Rivw,  whkh  led  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  communication  through  these  lit- 
tle lakes  and  rivers  was  evidently  the  object 
auned  at;  and  the  call  to  the  north  of  Isle 
Royale  WM  fo  the  purpose  of  gettii^  to  tU 
object  The  island  itself  was  nothing,  except 
as  a  landmaric  Thou^  large  (for  it  is  near 
one  hundred  miles  in  dfcomference),  it  has  no 
value,  neithw  for  agriculture,  commerce,  nor 
war.  It  is  sterile,  inaocessible,  remote  fhun 
shore ;  and  fit  for  nothing  but  the  use  to  which 
the  Indians  ocmsigned  it — the  fkbulous  residence 
of  a  fiftbulous  deify.  Nobody  wants  it— neither 
Indians  nor  white  people.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  United  States  hi  the  treaty  of  1783,  not  as 
a  possession,  but  as  a  landmaric,  and  because  the 
shortest  line  through  the  lake,  to  the  well-known 
route  which  led  to  the  Lakeof  the  Woods,  passed 
to  the  north  of  that  isle.  All  this  is  evident 
from  the  maps,  and  aU  the  maps  are  here  the 
same ;  for  these  features  of  nature  are  so  well 
defined  that  there  has  never  been  the  least  dis- 
pute about  them.  The  commissioners  under  the 
Ghent  treaty  (Gen.  Porter  for  the  United  SUtes, 
and  Mr.  Bucky  for  Great  Britain),  though  dis- 
agreeing about  several  things,  had  no  disagree- 
ment about  Isle  Royale,  and  the  passage  of  the 
line  to  the  north  of  that  isle.  In  their  separate 
rep<Hrts,  they  agreed  upon  this ;  and  this  settled 
the  whole  question.  After  going  to  the  north 
of  Isle  Royale,  to  get  out  of  the  lake  at  a  known 
place,  it  would  be  absurd  to  turn  two  hundred 
miles  south,  to  get  out  of  it  at  an  unknown  place*. 
The  agreemoit  upon  Isle  Royale  settled  the 
Ime  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  it  was,  and  as 
it  is :  but  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  year  1790, 
the  English  traveller  and  fiir-trader  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Alexander)  McKense,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Northwest,  travelled  up  this  line  of  water 
communication,  saw  the  advantages  of  its  exclu- 
sive possession  by  the  Britidi ;  and  proposed  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Fur  Trade,"  to  obtam  it  by 
turning  the  line  down  from  Isle  Royale^  near 
two  hundred  miles,  to  St  Louis  River  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  lake.  TheEariofSel- 
kirk,atthe  head  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
repeated  the  suggestion;  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  ever  attentive  to  the  interests  <tf  its 
sul^ects,  set  up  a  daim,  through  the  Ghent  com- 
missioDsrs,  to  the  St  Louis  River  as  tiie  bouiH 
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duy.  Mr.  Bftrclaj  made  the  question,  but  too 
fiiintlj  to  obtain  eyen  a  reference  to  the  arbitn^ 
tor ;  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  too  much  candor 
and  honor  to  reyhre  it.  He  Bet  up  no  pretension 
to  the  St  Louis  River,  as  dumed  by  the  Qhent 
commissioners :  he  presented  the  Pigeon  River 
as  the  "long  lake"  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
only  asked  for  a  pomt  six  miles  south  of  that 
river ;  and  he  obtained  all  ho  asked.  His  letter 
of  the  17th  of  July  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
He  says : 

"In  considering  the  second  point  it  really 
appears  of  little  importance  to  eitner  party 
how  the  line  be  determined  through  the  wild 
country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  but  it  is  important  that  some 
line  should  be  fixed  and  known.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  the  line  be  taken  from  a  point  about 
six  miles  south  of  Pigeon  River,  where  the 
Grand  Portage  commences  on  the  lake,  and 
continued  along  the  line  of  the  said  portage, 
altematelpr  by  Xuid  and  water,  to  Lao  la  Pluie 
— the  existing  route  by  hmd  and  by  water 
remaining  common  by  both  parties.  This  line 
has  the  advantage  of  bein^  known,  and  attended 
with  no  doubt  or  uncertamty  in  running  it" 

These  are  his  Lordship's  WOTds:  Pigeon 
River,  instead  of  St  Louis  River  I  making  no 
pretension  to  the  four  millions  of  acres  of  fine 
mineral  land  supposed  to  have  been  saved  be- 
tween these  two  rivers ;  and  not  even  alluding 
to  the  absurd  pretension  of  the  Ghent  commis- 
sioner 1  After  this,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
candor  and  veracity  of  an  official  p^>er,  which 
Fould  make  a  merit  of  having  saved  four  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  fine  mineral  hmd,  "  northward 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Rritish  commissioner 
under  the  Ghent  treaty?"  What  must  we 
think  of  the  candor  of  a  pi^ier  which  boasts  of 
having  ^  included  this  within  the  United  States," 
when  it  was  never  out  of  the  United  States  1 
It  there  is  any  merit  in  the  case,  it  is  in  Lord 
Ashburton— in  his  not  having  claimed  the  200 
miles  between  Pigeon  River  and  St  Louis  River. 
What  he  claimed,  he  got;  and  that  vras  the 
southern  line^  commencing  six  miles  south  of 
Pigeon  River,  and  running  south  of  the  true 
Ihie  to  Ramy  Lake.  He  got  this;  makmg  a  dif- 
ference of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  giving  to  the  British  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  best  route ;  and  a  Joint  possession  of 
Hie  one  whkh  is  made  the  boundary.  To  un- 
derstand the  value  of  this  concession,  it  must  be 


known  that  there  are  two  lines  of  communica- 
tion from  the  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  both  b^:inning  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Pigeon  River;  that  these  lines  are  the  channels 
of  trade  and  travelling,  both  for  Indians,  and 
the  fur-traders ;  that  they  are  water  communi- 
cations; and  that  it  was  a  great  point  with  the 
British,  in  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  to  have  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
best  communication,  and  a  joint  possession  with 
us  of  the  other.  This  is  what  Lord  Ashburton 
claimed — ^what  the  treaty  gave  him — and  what 
our  Secretary-negotiator  became  his  agent  and 
solicitor  to  obtam  for  him.  I  quote  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  the  25th  of  July  to  Mr.  James 
Ferguson,  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
the  same  date,  and  also  the  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Delafield,  of  the  20th  of  July,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  From  these  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  Secretary  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to 
hunt  testimony  to  justify  his  surrender  of  the 
northern  route  to  the  British ;  that  he  put  lead- 
ing questions  to  his  witnesses,  to  get  the  infor- 
mation which  he  wanted ;  and  that  he  sought 
to  cover  the  sacrifice,  by  depreciatmg  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  land,  and  treating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lines  as  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance. Here  is  the  letter.  I  read  an  extract 
from  it: 

^  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River  and  the 
Rainy  Lake  "t  Of  what  formation  is  it,  and  how 
is  its  surfiu^e  ?  and  will  an^  considerable  part  of 
its  area  be  fit  for  cultivation  ?  Are  its  waters 
active  and  running  streams,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States?  Or  are  they  dead  lak^ 
swamps,  and  morasses  ?  If  the  latter  be  their 
general  character,  at  what  point,  as  you  proceed 
westward,  do  the  waters  receive  a  more  decided 
character  as  running  streams  ? 

^  There  are  said  to  be  two  lines  of  communi- 
cation, each  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  por- 
tages, from  the  neighborhood  of  Pigeon  River  to 
the  Rainy  Lake :  one  by  wnj  of  Fowl  Lake,  the 
Saganaga  Lake,  and  the  Cypress  Lake;  the 
other  by  way  of  Arrow  River  and  Lake ;  then 
by  way  of  Saganaga  Lake,  and  through  the  river 
Maligne,  meeting  the  other  route  at  Lake  la 
Oroix,  and  through  the  river  Namekan  to  the 
Rainy  Lake.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  at- 
taching mat  preference  to  either  of  these  two 
lines  ?  Or  do  von  consider  it  of  no  importance, 
in  any  point  of  view,  which  may  be  a^wd  to  1 
Please  be  ftill  and  particular  on  these  several 
points." 

Here  are  leadmg  questions,  such  as  the  rules 
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<^  evidence  forbid  to  be  pat  to  any  witness,  and 
tbe  answers  to  which  would  be  sappressed  by 
the  order  of  any  court  in  England  or  America. 
They  are  called  ^leading,"  because  they  lecul 
the  witness  to  the  answer  which  the  lawyer 
wants ;  and  thereby  tend  to  the  peryersion  of 
justice.  The  witnesses  are  here  led  to  two 
points :  first,  that  the  country  between  the  two 
routes  or  lines  is  worth  nothing  fi>r  agriculture ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
United  States  which  of  the  two  lines  is  estab- 
lished for  the  boundary.  Thus  led  to  the  de- 
sired points,  the  witnesses  answer.  Mr.  Feigu- 
sonsays: 

^  As  an  agricultural  district,  this  region  will 
always  be  Toneless.  The  pine  timber  is  of  high 
growth,  equal  for  spars,  perh^M,  to  the  Norway 
mne,  and  may,  perfa^>s,  m  time,  find  a  market : 
but  there  are  no  alluvions,  no  arable  lands,  and 
the  whole  country  may  oe  described  as  one 
waste  of  rode  and  water. 

^Tou  have  desired  me  also  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  any  preference  which  I  maj  know 
to  exist  between  the  several  lines  clauned  as 
boundaries  through  this  country,  between  the 
(Jnited  States  and  Great  Britain. 

"Gonsiderinff  that  Qieat  Britain  abandons 
her  daim  by  the  Fond  du  Lao  and  the  St  Louis 
River ;  cedes  also  Suear  Island(otherwise called 
St.  George's  Island}  in  the  St.  Marie  Biver; 
and  agrees,  generally,  to  a  boundary  following 
the  old  commercial  route^  commencing  at  the 
Pigeon  River,  I  do  not  thmk  that  any  reason- 
able ground  exists  to  prevent  a  final  determina- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  boundary." 

And  Mr.  Delafidd  adds: 

"  As  an  agricultural  district,  it  has  no  value 
or  interest,  even  prospectively,  in  my  opinion. 
If  the  climate  were  smtable  (which  it  is  not),  I 
can  only  say  that  I  never  saw,  in  my  explora- 
tions there,  tillable  land  enougn  to  sustain  any 
permanent  population  sufficiently  numerous  to 
justify  other  settlements  than  tl^^  of  the  fur- 
traders  ;  and,  I  might  add,  fishermen.  The  fur- 
traders  there  ooetqued  nearly  all  those  places ; 
and  the  opinion  now  expressed  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  heara  entertained  by  those  most  experienced 
in  these  northwestern  regions. 

^  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  interest  Mi  by 
the  fur-traders  on  this  subject  of  boundary,  lb 
them,  it  is  of  much  importance,  as  they  con- 
ceive ;  and  it  is,  in  fiu^t,  of  national  importance. 
Had  the  British  commissioner  consented  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  Pigeon  River  (which  is  the  LiMig 
Lake  cf  Mitchell's  map),  it  is  probable  there 
would  have  been  an  agreement.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  his  pertinacity,  and  for  this 
disagreement;  which  belong^  however,  to  the 
private  history  of  the  commission,  and  can  be 


stated  when  required.  The  Pigeon  Biver  is  a 
continuous  water-course.  The  St.  Geoive's 
Island,  in  the  St.  Marie  Biver,  is  a  valuable 
island,  and  worth  as  much,  pernuts,  as  most  of 
the  country  between  the  Pigeon  River  and  Dog 
River  routk  daimed  for  the  U  nited  States,  in  an 
agricultural  sense." 

These  are  the  answers;  and  while  they  are 
oondusive  upon  the  agricultural  character  <^ 
the  country  between  the  two  routes,  and  pre- 
sent it  as  of  no  value ;  yet,  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  routes  as  boundaries,  they  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  lead  which  the  question  held 
out  to  them,  and  show  that,  as  commercial 
routes,  and,  consequently,  as  commanding  the 
Indians  and  their  trade,  a  questkm  of  national 
importance  is  involved.  Mr.  Delafidd  says  the 
fur-traders  feel  much  interest  in  this  boundary: 
to  them,  it  is  of  much  importance ;  and  it  is,  in 
fact,  of  national  importance.  These  are  the 
WOTds  of  Mr.  Delafield ;  and  they  show  the 
reason  why  Lord  Ashburt<m  was  so  tenadous 
of  this  change  in  the  boundary.  He  wanted  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fur^trade,  and  tot  the  con- 
sequent command  wfaidi  it  would  give  the  Brit- 
ish over  the  Indians  in  time  of  war.  All  this  is 
i^yparent ;  yet  our  Secretary  would  only  kx^  at 
it  as  a  com  and  potato  region !  And  findmg  it 
not  good  fbr  that  purpose,  he  surrenders  it  to 
the  British !  Both  the  witnesses  look  upon  it 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  suppose  some  equivalent  in  other  parts  of 
the  boundary  was  reodved  finr  it.  There  was 
no  such  equivalent:  and  thus  this  surrender 
becomes  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  aggravated  by  the  condescension 
of  the  American  Secretary  to  act  as  the  at- 
torney of  the  British  minister,  and  seeking  tes- 
timony by  unikir and  iUegal  questions;  and  then 
disregarcUng  the  part  of  the  tauswen  whidi 
made  against  his  design. 


OHAPTBE   CV. 

BRITISH  TREATY :  BXTBADmON  ABTIOLE :  MB. 
BSNTOlirS  8PBSCH :  BXTBACT. 

I  pftocEXD  to  the  third  sulject  and  last  article 
m  the  treaty— the  article  which  stipulates  for 
the  mutual  surrender  of  fii^ve  criminals 
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And  here  ag»m  we  are  at  ftnlt  for  theee  same 
protocols.  Not  one  word  is  fonnd  in  the  cor- 
respondence upon  this  subject,  the  brief  note 
excepted  of  Lord  Ashbnrton  of  the  9th  of  An- 
gost— the  day  of  the  signatore  of  the  treaty— 
to  say  that  its  ratification  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  British  parliament,  and  would 
necessarily  be  delayed  until  the  parliament  met. 
Except  this  note,  not  a  word  is  found  upon  the 
subject  I  and  this  gives  no  light  upon  its  origin, 
fffogrees^  and  formation — ^nothing  to  show  with 
whom  it  originated— what  necessity  for  it  in 
this  adranced  age  <^  civilization,  when  the  com- 
ity of  nations  delivers  up  fi^tive  offenders 
upon  all  proper  occasions— and  when  explana- 
tions upon  each  head  of  offences,  and  each  dass 
of  fugitives,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding and  the  safe  execution  of  the  trea- 
ty. Total  and  black  darkness  on  all  these 
points.  Nor  is  any  ray  of  light  found  in  the 
President's  brief  paragrai^  ^  rektion  to  it 
Those  paragraphs  (the  work  of  lus  Seoretary, 
of  course)  are  limited  to  the  commendation  of 
the  article,  and  are  insidiously  deceptive,  as  I 
shall  show  at  the  proper  time.  It  tells  us 
nothing  that  we  want  to  know  upon  the  origin 
and  design  of  the  article,  and  how  far  it  applies 
to  the  largest  class  of  fugitive  offenders  from 
the  United  States— the  slaves  who  escape  with 
their  master's  property,  or  after  taking  his  life 
—into  Canada  and  tlM  British  West  Indies. 
The  message  is  as  silent  as  the  correspondence 
on  an  these  points ;  and  it  is  only  from  looking 
into  past  history,  and  contemporaneous  circum- 
stances, that  we  can  search  for  the  origin  and 
design  of  this  stipulation,  so  unnecessary  in  the 
present  state  of  international  courtesy,  and  so 
useless,  unless  something  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary is  intended.  Looking  into  these  sources, 
and  we  are  authorized  to  refer  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  stipulation  to  the  British  minis- 
ter, and  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  special  mission  with  which  we  have  been 
honored.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  like  the 
article.  Though  flur  upon  its  &ce,  it  is  difBcult 
of  execution.  Aj  a  general  proposition,  atro- 
cious offenders,  and  especially  between  neigh- 
boring nations,  ougjit  to  be  given  up ;  but  that 
is  better  done  as  an  alfidr  of  consent  and  discre- 
tion, than  under  the  constraints  and  embarrass- 
ments of  a  treaty  obligation.  Political  offenders 
ought  not  to  be  given  up;  but,  under  the  stem 


requisitions  of  a  treaty  obligation,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  an  e^r  parte  accusation,  political  offenders 
may  be  g^ven  up  for  murder,  or  other  crimes, 
real  or  pretended ;  and  then  dealt  with  as  their 
government  pleases.  Innocent  persons  should 
not  be  harassed  with  groundless  accusations ; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  these  vexations,  if  all 
emigrants  are  phced  at  the  mercy  of  malevo- 
lent informers,  suljected  to  arrest  in  a  new  and 
strange  land,  examined  upon  ex  parte  testimo- 
ny, and  sent  back  for  trial  if  a  probable  case  is 
made  out  agamst  them. 

This  is  a  subject  long  since  conmdmd  in  our 
country,  and  on  whidi  we  have  the  benefit  both 
<^  wise  opinions  and  of  some  experience.  Mr. 
Jeflerson  explored  the  whole  subject  when  he 
was  Seoretary  of  State  under  President  Wash- 
ington, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
surrenders  could  only  be  made  under  three 
limitations : — ^1.  Between  coterminous  coun- 
tries. 2.  For  high  offences.  3.  A  spedal  pro- 
vision against  political  offenders.  Under  these 
limitations,  as  fiur  back  as  the  year  1793,  Blr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
(the  only  countries  with  which  we  held  coter- 
minous dominions,  and  only  for  their  adjacent 
provinces)  a  mutual  delivery  of  fugitive  crimi- 
nals.   His  proposition  was  in  these  words : 

"Any  person  having  committed  murder  of 
malice  prepense,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason,  or 
forgery,  within  the  United  States  or  the  Span- 
ish provinces  cidjoining  thereto,  and  fleeing 
firom  the  justice  of  the  country,  siudl  be  deliv- 
ered up  bv  the  government  where  he  shall  be 
found,  to  that  ftxmi  which  he  fled,  ^dienever  de- 
manded by  the  same." 

This  was  the  proposition  (^  that  great  states- 
man :  and  how  different  fh>m  those  which  we 
find  in  this  treaty !  Instead  of  being  confined 
to  coterminous  dominions,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  is  taken  for  the  theatre  of  the 
crime ;  and  that  indndes,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  possessions  all  over  the  world,  and 
every  ship  on  eveiy  sea  that  sails  under  her 
flag.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  two  <^- 
fences  of  hi^  degree— murder  and  foigeiy — 
one  against  life,  the  other  against  property — 
this  article  extends  to  seven  offences  \  some  of 
which  may  be  incurred  for  a  shilling's  worth 
of  property,  and  another  of  them  wiUiout 
toudiing  or  injuring  a  human  being.  Instead 
of  a  special  im>visk>n  in  ikvor  of  political  of- 
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Ibodere,  the  insurgent  or  rebel  may  be  given  up 
for  murder,  and  then  hanged  and  quartered  for 
treason ;  and  in  the  long  catidogue  of  seven  of- 
fences, a  charge  may  be  made,  and  an  ex  parte 
case  established,  against  any  political  offender 
which  the  British  gOYemment  shall  choose  to 
pursue. 

To  palliate  this  article,  and  render  it  more 
acceptable  to  us,  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
copied  from  the  27th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  trea- 
ty. That  ap<dogy  for  it^  even  if  exactly  true, 
would  be  but  a  poor  recommendation  of  it  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty  was  no  favorite  with  the  American  peo^ 
pie,  and  especially  witii  that  part  of  ^le  people 
which  constituted  the  republican  party.  Least 
of  all  was  this  27th  article  a  fiivorite  with  them. 
It  was  under  that  article  that  ^e  famous  Jona- 
than Bobbins,  alias  Thomas  Nash,  was  surren- 
dered— a  surrender  which  contributed  largely 
to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  federal  party,  in  1800.  The  iqpology 
would  be  poor,  if  true :  but  it  happens  to  be 
not  exactly  true.  The  article  in  tiie  Webster 
treaty  differs  widely  from  the  one  in  Jay's 
treaty — and  all  for  the  worse.  The  imitation 
is  far  worse  than  the  original — about  as  much 
worse  as  modem  whiggery  is  worse  than  an- 
cient federalism.  Here  are  the  two  articles ; 
let  us  compare  them : 

Mi^.  Webster's  Treatt. 

^Article  10.— It  is  af;reed  that  the  United 
States  and  her  Britanmc  Mi^esty  shall,  upon 
mutual  requisitions  by  them,  or  their  ministers, 
officers,  or  authorities,  respectively  made,  de- 
liver up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  conunit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  ar- 
son, or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  papers  committ^  within  the  jprisdiction 
of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
found,  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  pro- 
vided, that  this  shall  only  be  done,  upon  such 
evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justifv  his  ap- 
prehension and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crime  or  offence  had  there  been  committed; 
and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates 
shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or 
person  so  ciiarged,  that  he  may  be  brought  be- 
fore such  iudges,  or  other  magistrates,  respec- 
tively, to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminali- 


ty may  be  heard  and  considered;  and  i^  on 
such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  examining  jud^,  or  magistrate,  to  certify 
the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority^ 
that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  surrender  or 
such  fWitive.  The  expense  of  such  apprehen- 
sion and  delivery  shaU  be  borne  and  defrayed 
by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisiticm,  and 
receives  the  fbgitive." 

Mr.  Jay's  Treaty. 

*  Article  27.— It  is  further  agreed  that  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  United  States,  on  mutual  requisi- 
tions by  them,  respectively,  or  by  their  respeo- 
tive  ministers,  or  officers,  authorized  to  make 
the  same,  will  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons 
who,  being  charged  with  murder,  or  forgery, 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either, 
shall  seek  an  asylum  within  anv  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  other:  provided,  uiat  this  shall 
only  be  done  on  such  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the 
fiigitive  or  pers(m  so  char^  shall  be  found, 
would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial  if  the  offence  had  there  be^i  commit- 
ted. The  expense  of  such  apprehension  and 
delivery  shall  be  borne  and  dwayed  bv  those 
who  make  the  requisiticm,  and  receive  we  fugi- 
tive." 

These  are  the  two  articles,  and  the  difference 
betweeen  them  is  great  and  striking.  First, 
the  number  of  offences  for  which  delivery  of  the 
offender  is  to  be  made,  is  much  greater  in  the 
present  treaty.  Mr.  Jay's  article  is  limited  to 
two  offences — ^murder  and  forgery:  the  two 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson;  but  without  his 
qualification  to  exclude  poUtical  offences,  and  to 
confine  the  deliveries  to  offenders  from  cotermi- 
nous dominions.  The  present  treaty  embraces 
these  two,  and  five  others,  making  seven  in  the 
whole.  The  five  added  offences  are — assault, 
with  intent  to  commit  murder;  jMracy;  rob- 
bery ;  arson ;  and  the  utterance  of  forged  par 
per.  These  additional  five  offences,  though 
high  in  name,  might  be  very  small  in  degree. 
Assault,  with  intent  to  murder,  might  be  with- 
out touching  or  hurting  any  person ;  for,  to  lift 
a  weapon  at  a  person  within  striking  distance, 
without  striking,  is  an  assault :  to  level  a  fire- 
arm at  a  person  within  canying  distance,  and 
without  firing,  is  an  assault ;  and  the  offence 
being  in  the  intent,  is  difficult  of  proof.  Mr. 
Jefferson  excluded  it,  and  so  did  Jay's  treaty ; 
because  the  offence  was  too  small  and  too 
equivocal  to  be  made  a  matter  of  international 
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•mngement  Piracy  was  ezdnded,  because  H 
was  absurd  to  speak  of  a  pirate's  country.  He 
has  no  country^  He  is  hostis  humani  generis 
— ^the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  and  is  hung 
whererer  he  is  caught  The  robbery  might  be 
of  a  shilling's  worth  of  bread ;  the  arson,  of 
brnn^wg  a  straw  shed ;  the  utterance  of  forged 
pi^r,  might  be  the  emission  or  pasong  of  a 
counterfeit  sixpence.  All  these  were  excluded 
from  Jay's  treaty,  because  of  their  possible  in- 
significance, and  the  door  they  opened  to  abuse 
in  harassing  the  innocent,  and  in  multiplying 
the  chances  for  getting  hold  of  a  political  of- 
fender for  some  other  ofience,  and  then  punish- 
ing him  for  his  politics. 

Striking  as  these  differences  are  between  the 
present  article  and  that  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
there  is  a  still  more  essential  difference  in 
another  part ;  and  a  difference  which  nullifies 
the  article  in  its  only  material  bearing  in  our 
iavor.  It  is  this :  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  referred  the 
delivery  of  the  fiigitiye  to  the  executive  power. 
This  treaty  intervenes  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
quires two  decisions  from  a  judge  or  magistrate 
before  the  governor  can  act  This  nullifies  the 
treaty  in  all  that  relates  to  fugitive  slaves  guil- 
ty of  crimes  against  their  masters.  In  the  eye 
of  the  British  law,  they  have  no  master,  and 
can  commit  no  offence  against  such  a  person  in 
asserting  their  liberty  against  him,  even  unto 
death.  A  slave  may  kill  his  master,  if  necessa- 
ry to  his  escape.  This  is  legal  under  British 
law ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  abolition  feel- 
ing throughout  the  British  dominions,  such  kill- 
ing would  not  only  be  considered  fair,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  meritorious  and  laudable. 
What  chance  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  slave 
under  this  treaty?  Read  it — the  concluding 
part— after  the  word  ^committed,"  and  see 
what  is  the  process  to  be  gone  through.  Com- 
plaint is  to  be  made  to  a  British  judge  or  jus- 
tice. The  fugitive  is  brought  before  this  judge 
or  justice,  that  the  evidence  of  the  criminality 
may  be  heard  and  considered — such  evidence  as 
would  justify  the  apprehennon,  commitment, 
and  trial  of  the  party,  if  the  offence  had  been 
committed  there.  I^  upon  this  hearing,  the 
evidence  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
charge,  the  judge  or  magistrate  is  to  certify  the 
fiict  to  the  executive  authority ;  and  then,  and 
not  until  then,  the  surrender  can  be  made. 
This  is  the  process ;  and  in  all  this  the  now 


treaty  differs  fh>m  Jay's.  Under  his  treaty, 
the  delivery  was  a  ministerial  act,  referring 
itself  to  the  authority  of  the  governor :  under 
this  treaty,  it  becomes  a  judicial  act,  referring 
itself  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  must 
twice  decide  i^ainst  the  slave  (first,  in  issuing 
the  warrant ;  and  next,  in  trying  it)  before  the 
governor  can  order  the  surrender.  Twice  judi- 
cial discretion  interposes  a  barrier,  which  can- 
not be  forced ;  and  behind  which  the  slave,  who 
has  robbed  or  killed  his  master,  may  repose  m 
safety.  What  evidence  of  criminality  will  sat- 
isfy the  judge,  when  the  act  itself  is  no  crime 
in  his  eyes,  or  under  his  laws,  and  when  all  his 
sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  slave  ?  What 
chance  would  there  be  for  the  judicial  surren- 
der of  offending  slaves  in  the  British  dominions, 
under  this  treaty,  when  the  provisions  of  our 
own  constitution,  within  the  States  of  our  own 
Union,  in  relation  to  ftigitive  slaves,  cannot  be 
executed  ?  We  all  know  that  a  judicial  trial  is 
immunify  to  a  slave  pursued  by  his  owner,  in 
many  of  our  own  States.  Can  such  trials  be 
expected  to  result  better  for  the  owner  in  the 
British  dominions,  where  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  is  not  admitted,  and  where  aboli- 
tiomsm  is  the  policy  of  the  government,  the 
voice  of  the  law,  and  the  sinrit  of  the  people  ? 
Killing  his  master  in  defence  of  his  liberty,  is 
no  offence  in  the  eye  of  British  law  or  British 
people;  and  no  slave  will  ever  be  given  xxp 
for  it 

(Mr.  W&iGHT  here  said,  that  counterfeiting 
American  securities,  or  bade  notes,  was  no  o^ 
fence  in  Canada ;  and  the  same  question  might 
arise  there  in  relation  to  forgers.) 

Mr.  Benton  resumed.  Better  far  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  Forgers  are  now  given  up 
in  Canada,  by  executive  authority,  when  they 
fly  to  that  province.  This  is  done  in  the  spirit 
of  good  neighborhood ;  and  because  all  honest 
governments  have  an  interest  in  suppressing 
crimes,  and  repelling  criminals.  The  governor 
acts  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  dictates 
of  decency  and  justice.  Not  so  with  the  judge. 
He  must  go  by  the  law ;  and  when  there  is  no 
law  against  the  offence,  he  has  nothing  to  justi- 
fy him  in  delivering  the  offender. 

Conventions  for  the  mutual  surrender  ci 
large  offenders,  where  dominions  are  ooter- 
minous,  might  be  proper.  Limited,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1793,  and  they  might 
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be  b«nflfieial  in  Boppnetkm  of  border  crimes 
and  the  preaerration  of  order  and  justioe.  Bnt 
extended  as  this  is  to  a  long  list  of  offenders — 
nnrestricted  as  it  is  in  ihe  case  of  murdei>-a{^ 
plying  to  dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  ships  in  every  sea — it  can  be  nothing 
but  the  source  of  indiridiial  annoyance  and  nar 
tional  recrimination.  Besides,  if  we  surrender 
to  Great  Britain,  why  not  to  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  and  all  the  countries  of  the 
world?  If  we  giro  up  the  Irishman  to  Eng- 
land, why  not  the  Pole  to  Russia,  the  Italian  to 
Austria,  the  German  to  his  prince ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  catalogue  of  nations  ?  Sir,  the 
article  is  a  pestiferous  one;  and  as  it  is  deter- 
minable upon  notice,  it  wiU  become  the  duty  of 
the  American  people  to  elect  a  President  who 
will  giTe  the  notice,  and  so  put  an  end  to  its 
existence. 

Addressing  itsdf  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  country,  against  high  crimes  and  border 
offenders,  and  in  &Yor  of  political  liberty,  the 
message  of  the  President  communicating  and 
recommending  this  treaty  to  us,  careftdly  pre- 
sents  this  article  as  conforming  to  our  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars.  It  is  represented  as 
applicable  only  to  hi^  crimes — ^to  border  of- 
fenders ;  and  to  o£Eences  not  political  In  all 
this,  the  message  is  disingenuous  and  dec^ye, 
and  calculated  to  rarish  from  the  ignorant  and 
the  thoughtless  an  applause  to  whidi  the  treaty 
is  not  entitled.    It  says : 

"The  surrender  to  Justice  of  persons  who, 
hairing  committed  high  crimes,  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  territories  of  a  neighboring^  nation,  would 
seem  to  be  an  act  due  to  the  cause  of  general 
justice,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  present 
state  of  cirilization  and  intercourse.  The  Brit- 
ish province$  of  North  America  tue  separated 
from  the  States  of  the  Union  by  a  line  of  sev- 
enl  thousand  miles ;  and  along  portions  of  this 
line,  the  amount  of  population  on  either  side  is 
quite  considerable,  while  ihe  passage  of  the 
boundary  is  always  easy. 

"  Offenders  against  the  law  on  the  one  side 
transfer  themselves  to  the  other*  Sometimes, 
with  great  difficulty  they  are  brought  to  jus- 
tice ;  but  yery  often  they  wholly  escape.  A 
consciousness  of  immunity,  from  the  power  of 
aydding  justice  in  this  way,  instigates  the  un- 
principkd  and  reckless  to  the  commission  of 
offences ;  and  the  peace  and  good  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  border  are  consequently  often  dis- 

"  In  the  case  of  offenders  fleeing  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States,  the  goyemors  of  States 


are  <^Utt  mdied  to  tat  their  surrender;  and 
questions  of  a  yer^r  embarrassing  nature  arise 
from  these  applications.  It  has  been  thought 
highly  important,  therefere,  to  proyide  for  the 
whole  case  by  a  proper  treaty  s^ralation.  ^Hie 
article  on  the  sulgect,  in  the  proposed  treaty,  is 
carefully  confined  to  such  offences  as  all  num- 
kind  agree  to  regard  as  heinous  and  destructiye 
of  the  security  dt  life  and  of  property.  In  this 
careful  and  specific  emmieration  of  crimes,  the 
ol)ject  has  hem  to  exclude  all  political  o^noea 
or  criminal  charges  arising  frcnn  wars  or  intes^ 
tine  commotions.  Treason,  misprision  of  trea- 
son, libels,  desertion  from  military  seryice,  and 
other  offences  of  a  similar  chanustw,  are  ex- 
duded." 

In  these  phrases  the  message  reconunends 
the  article  to  the  Senate  and  the  country;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  and  decep- 
tiye  than  sudi  a  recommendation.  It  confines 
the  surrender  to  border  offenders — Canadian 
fugitiyes :  yet  the  treaty  extends  it  to  all  per- 
sons committing  offences  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion "  of  Great  Britain — a  term  which  includes 
all  her  territory  throughout  the  world,  and 
eyeiy  ship  or  fort  oyer  which  her  flag  wayes. 
The  message  confines  the  surrender  to  high 
crimes :  yet  we  haye  seen  that  the  treaty  in- 
cludes crimes  whidi  may  be  of  low  degree — 
low  indeed  I  A  hare  or  a  partridge  frt>m  a  pre- 
serye ;  a  loaf  of  bread  to  sustain  life ;  a  sixpen- 
ny counterfeit  note  passed;  a  shed  burnt;  a 
weapon  lifted,  without  striking !  The  message 
says  aU  political  crimes,  aU  treasons,  miq>rision 
of  treason,  libels,  and  desertions  are  excluded. 
The  treaty  shows  that  these  offences  are  not 
exduded — that  the  limitations  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  are  not  inserted ;  and,  consequently, 
under  the  head  of  murder,  the  insurgent,  the 
rebel,  and  the  traitor  who  has  shed  blood,  may 
be  giyen  up ;  and  so  of  other  offences.  When 
once  surrendered,  he  may  be  tried  for  any  thing. 
The  fete  of  J<mathan  Robbins,  alias  Nash,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  aU  this.  He  was  a  British 
sailor — ^was  guilty  of  mutiny,  murder,  and  pi- 
ncy  on  the  firigate  Hermione— deserted  to  the 
United  States— was  demanded  by  the  British 
minister  as  a  murderer  under  Jay's  treSvy — 
giyen  up  as  a  murderer — ^then  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  mutiny,  mur- 
der, desertion,  and  piracy— found  guilty — exe- 
cuted— and  his  body  hung  in  chains  firom  the 
yard-arm  of  a  man-<tf-war.  And  so  it  would  be 
again*    The  man  ^yen  up  for  one  offencci  would 
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be  tried  for  another ;  and  in  the  nmnber  and  in- 
significance  of  the  ofifenoes  for  which  he  might 
be  surrendered,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  any  yictim  that  a  foreign  goremment 
chose  to  pursue.  If  this  article  had  been  in 
force  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  had  escaped  to  i^e  United 
States  after  wounding,  as  he  did,  sereral  of  the 
myrmidons  who  arrested  him,  he  mi^  have 
been  demanded  as  a  fugitiye  from  justice,  for 
the  assault  with  intent  to  kill ;  and  then  tried 
for  treason,  and  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  such 
will  be  the  operation  of  the  article  if  it  continues. 


CHAPTER    OVI. 

BRITISH  TREATY;  APRIOAN  SQUADRON  FOR  -^HE 
SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE;  MR.  BEN- 
TON^ SPEECH;  EXTRACT. 

The  suppression  of  the  African  slaye-trade  is 
the  second  subject  included  in  the  treaty ;  and 
here  the  r^ygcet  renews  itself  at  the  absence  of 
all  the  customary  lights  upon  the  origin  and 
progness  of  treaty  stipulations.  No  minutes  of 
conference;  no  protocols;  no  draughts  or 
oounterdraughts ;  no  diplomatic  notes;  not  a 
word  of  any  kind  from  one  negotiator  to  the 
other.  Nothing  in  relation  to  the  subject,  in 
the  shape  of  negotiation,  is  communicated  to  us. 
Eyen  the  section  of  the  correspondence  entitled 
*^  Suppressum  of  the  slave^rade^^ — even  this 
section  professedly  devoted  to  the  subject,  con- 
tuns  not  a  syllable  upon  it  from  the  negotiators 
to  each  other,  or  to  their  Grovemments ;  but 
opens  and  doses  with  communications  from 
American  naval  officers,  evidently  extracted 
from  them  by  the  American  negotiator,  to  justify 
^le  forthcoming  of  preconceived  and  foregone 
condusions.  Never  since  the  art  of  writing  was 
invented  could  there  have  been  a  treaty  of  such 
magnitude  negotiated  with  such  total  absence  of 
necessary  light  upon  the  history  of  its  forma- 
tion. Lamentable  as  is  this  defect  of  light 
upon  the  formation  of  the  treaty  generally,  it 
becomes  particularly  so  at  this  pointy  where  a 
stipulation  new,  delicate,  and  embarrassing,  has 
been  unexpectedly  introduced,  and  fiJls  upon 
us  as  abruptly  as  if  it  fell  from  the  clouds. 
In  the  absence  of  all  api»o{Nriate  information 
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from  the  negotiators  themselves,  I  am  driven  to 
glean  among  the  scanty  paragraphs  of  the 
President's  message,  and  in  the  answers  of  the 
naval  officers  to  the  Secretary's  inquiries. 
Though  silent  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  proposition  for  this  novel  alliance,  they  stfll 
show  the  important  particular  of  the  motivet 
which  caused  it 

Passing  from  the  political  consequences  of 
this  entanglement— consequences  which  no 
human  foresight  can  reach— *I  come  to  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  effects  which  lie  witl^ 
our  view,  and  whidi  display  the  enormous  in- 
expediency of  the  measure.  First:  the  expense 
in  money — an  item  which  would  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  some  regard  in  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  the  treasury— in  the  present  cry  for  re- 
trenchment— and  in  the  present  heavy  taxation 
upon  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  This 
expense  for  80  guns  will  be  about  $750,000  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  loss  of  lives. 
I  speak  of  the  whole  expense,  as  part  of  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  United  State^  and 
not  of  the  mere  expense  of  working  the  ships 
after  they  have  gone  to  sea.  Nine  thousand 
dollars  per  gun  is  about  the  expense  of  the 
establishment ;  80  guns  would  be  ^20,000  per 
annum,  which  is  $3,600,000  for  five  years.  But 
the  squadron  is  not  Hmited  to  a  maximum  of 
80  guns ;  that  is  the  minimum  limit:  it  is  to  be 
80  guns  "  at  the  least."  And  if  the  party  iMdtk 
granted  these  80  shall  continue  in  power.  Great 
Brit^  may  find  it  as  easy  to  double  the  num- 
ber, as  it  was  to  obtain  the  first  eighty.  Nor 
is  the  time  limited  to  five  yearr;  it  is  only  de- 
terminable after  that  period  by  giving  notice ; 
a  notice  not  to  be  expected  fix>m  those  who  made 
the  treaty.  At  the  least,  then,  the  moneye<?  ex- 
pense is  to  be  $3,600,000 ;  if  the  present  party 
continues  in  power,  it  may  double  or  treble  that 
amount ;  and  this,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ships. 
Such  is  the  moneyed  expense.  In  ships,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  vessels  must  be  great  We  are  to 
prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  a 
coast  4,000  miles  from  home,  the  adequate 
number  of  vessels  to  carry  these  80  guns.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  send  the  number  there; 
they  must  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  ser- 
vice there ;  and  this  will  require  constant  ex- 
penses to  repair  ii\juries,  supply  losses  and  cover 
casualties.  In  the  employment  of  men,  and  the 
waste  of  life  and  health,  the  expendttare.mnsl' 
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be  large.  Ten  men  and  two  officers  to  the  gon, 
IB  the  snudlest  estimate  that  can  be  admitted. 
This  would  require  a  complement  of  960  men. 
Including  all  the  necessary  equipage  of  the  ship, 
and  aboye  1,000  persons  will  be  constantly  re- 
quired. These  are  to  be  employed  at  a  yast 
distance  from  home ;  on  a  sayage  coast ;  in  a 
perilous  seryice ;  on  both  sides  of  the  equator ; 
and  in  a  climate  which  is  death  to  the  white 
race.  This  waste  of  men — this  wear  and  tear 
of  life  and  constitution — should  stand  for  some- 
thing in  a  Christian  land,  and  m  this  age  of 
roaming  philanthrophy ;  unless,  indeed,  in  ez- 
oessiye  loye  for  the  blacks,  it  is  deemed  meri- 
torious to  destroy  the  whites.  The  field  of  ope- 
rations for  this  squadron  is  great ;  the  term 
"  coast  of  Africa "  haying  an  immense  applica- 
tion in  the  yocabulary  of  the  slaye-trade.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  accor<fing  to  the 
replies  of  the  nayal  officers  Bell  and  Paine,  the 
trade  is  carried  on  from  Senegal  to  Ovpe  Frio — 
a  distance  of  3.600  miles,  following  its  windings 
as  the  watching  squadrons  would  haye  to  go. 
But  the  track  of  the  slayers  between  Africa  and 
America  has  to  be  watched,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate coast ;  and  this  embraces  a  space  in  the 
ocean  of  35  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
(say  four  thousand  miles),  and  coyering  the 
American  coast  from  Cuba  to  Rio  Janeiro;  so 
that  the  coast  of  Africa— the  western  coast 
alone— embraces  a  diagram  of  the  ocean  of  near 
4,000  miles  eyery  way,  haying  the  equator  in 
the  centre,  and  bounded  east  and  west  by  the 
New  and  the  Old  World.  This  is  for  the  western 
coast  only :  the  eastern  is  nearly  as  large.  The 
same  nayal  officers  say  that  a  large  trade  in  ne- 
groes is  carried  on  in  the  Mahometan  countries 
bordering  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Qul^ 
and  in  ihe  Portuguese  East  India  colonies ;  and, 
what  Is  worthy  to  be  tttld,  it  is  also  carried  on 
in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  other 
British  Asiatic  possessions.  It  is  true,  the 
officers  say  the  American  slayers  are  not  yet 
there ;  but  go  there  they  will,  aooording  to  all 
the  laws  of  trading  and  hunling,  the  moment 
they  are  disturbed,  or  the  trade  fidls  on  the 
western  coast.  Whereyer  the  trade  exists,  the 
combined  powers  must  follow  it:  for  good  is 
not  to  be  done  by  halyes,  and  philanthropy  is 
not  to  be  circumscribed  by  coasts  and  latitudes. 
Among  all  the  strange  features  in  the  comedy 
of  etron  which  has  ended  in  this  treaty,  that 


of  sending  American  ministers  abroad,  to  doee 
the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slaye-trade, 
is  the  most  striking.  Not  content  with  the  ex- 
penses, loss  of  life,  and  political  entanglement 
of  this  alliance,  we  must  electioneer  for  insults, 
and  send  ministers  abroad  to  receiye,  pocket, 
and  bring  them  home. 

In  what  circumstances  do  we  undertake  all 
this  fine  work?  What  is  our  condition  at 
home,  while  thus  going  abroad  in  search  of  em- 
ployment? We  raise  1,000  men  for  foreign 
seryice,  while  reducing  our  littie  army  at  home ! 
We  send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  dis- 
mounting our  dragoons  on  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas !  We  protect  Afiica  from 
slaye-dealers,  and  abandon  Florida  to  sayage 
butchery !  We  send  cannon,  shot,  shells,  pow- 
der, lead,  bombs,  and  balls,  to  Africa,  while  de- 
nying arms  and  ammunition  to  the  young  men 
who  go  to  Florida !  We  giye  food,  clothes,  pay, 
to  the  men  who  go  to  Africa,  and  deny  rations 
eyen  to  those  who  go  to  Florida !  We  cry  out 
for  retrenchment)  and  scatter  $3,600,000  at  one 
broad  cast  of  the  hand!  We  tax  tea  and 
coffee,  and  send  the  money  to  Africa  I  We  are 
borrowing  and  taxing^  and  striking  paper  money, 
and  reducing  expenses  at  home,  when  engaging 
in  this  new  and  yast  expense  for  the  defence  of 
Africa !  What  madness  and  folly !  Has  Don 
Quixote  come  to  life,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  our  Goyemment)  and  taken  the  n^roes 
of  Africa^  instead  of  the  damsels  of  Spain,  for 
the  olg'ects  of  his  chiyalrous  protection  ? 

The  slaye-trade  is  diabolical  and  in&mous; 
but  Great  Britain  is  not  the  country  to  read  us 
a  lesson  upon  its  atrocity,  or  to  stimulate  our 
exertions  to  suppress  it  The  nation  which,  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  made  the  asiento—ibe 
slaye  contract— a  condition  of  peace,  fighting  on 
till  she  obtained  it;  the  nation  which  entailed 
African  slayery  upon  us — ^which  r^ected  our 
colonial  statutes  for  its  suppression  *— which 

*  He  has  waged  orael  war  against  human  natore  Itsdii  tIo- 
hiting  its  moet  sacred  rights  of  Ufb  and  liberty  in  the  penons 
of-ft  distant  people  who  neyer  offended  him,  eapttvating  and 
carrying  them  Into  slayerj  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  ineor 
miserable  death  in  their  tranqwrtation  thither.  This  piratleal 
■warlhre— the  opprobrium  of  <ft;C(M  powers— Is  the  warftre  of 
the  Christian  king  of  Great  Britain,  determined  to  keep  open 
A  market  where  mmt  should  be  booght  and  aold.  He  baa 
lirostitated  his  negatiTe  for  soppreasing  eyery  kgislatire  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  execrable  c(Mnmeroe;  and, 
that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  Ikct  of  distin- 
golabed  dye,  he  is  now  exciting  4he  TCKy  people  to  rise  in  tntm 
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has  manj)  many  ten  millions,  of  white  subjects 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  in  greater  slayerj  of  hodj 
and  mind,  in  more  bodily  misery  and  mental 
darkness,  than  any  black  slaves  in  the  United 
States; — such  a  nation  has  no  right  to  ci^ole  or 
to  dragoon  us  into  alliances  and  expenses  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  have  done  our  part  on  that  subject  Con- 
sidering the  example  and  instruction  we  had 
from  Great  Britain,  wo  have  done  a  wonderful 
part  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
mainly  made  by  slaveholding  States,  authorized 
Congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of 
slaves  by  a  given  day.  Anticipating  the  limited 
day  by  legislative  action,  the  Congress  had  the 
law  ready  to  take  effect  on  the  day  permitted 
by  the  constitution.  On  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1808,  Thomas  Jefferson  being  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  importation  of  slaves  be- 
came unlawful  and  criminal.  A  subsequent  act 
of  Congress  following  up  the  idea  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  his  first  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, qualified  the  crime  as  piratical,  and 
delivered  up  its  pursuers  to  the  sword  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  the  world,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  Vessels  of  war 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  our  act  of 
1819,  have  been  directed  to  search  our  own  ves- 
sels—to arrest  the  violators  of  the  law,  and 
bring  them  in— the  ships  for  confiscation,  and 
the  men  for  punishment  This  was  doing 
enough — enough  for  a  young  country,  &r  re- 
mote in  the  New  World,  and  whose  policy  is  to 
avoid  foreign  connections  and  entangling  alli- 
ances. We  did  this  voluntarily,  without  instir 
gation,  and  without  supervision  fh>m  abroad; 
and  now  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  Great 
Britain  to  assume  a  superiority  over  us  in  this 
particular,  and  bind  us  in  treaty  stipulations, 
which  destroy  all  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion. We  have  done  enough ;  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  exalt  still  higher  the  fimati- 
cal  spirit  of  abolition,  which  is  now  become  the 
stalking-horse  of  nations  and  of  political  powers. 
Our  country  contains  many  slaves,  derived  from 
Africa ;  and,  while  holding  these,  it  is  neither 

among  ns,  and  to  pmrcbase  that  liberty  of  which  he  baa  de- 
prived them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  baa  ob- 
traded  them ;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  oomonitted  against 
the  liberties  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  orgea  them 
to  commit  against  tbe  M«ef  of  another.**— [  Original  draught 
qftK$  Deotarati4m  ttf  Jndspm^dtncs^  at  dr€Mn  by  Mr,  J^" 
fsrton^  and  b^bre  U  wot  altered  by  tke  oommiUee.] 


politic  nor  decent  to  jom  the  crusade  of  Euro- 
pean powers  to  put  down  the  African  slave- 
trade.  From  combinations  of  powers  against 
the  present  slave-takers,  there  is  but  a  step  to 
the  comlnnatioh  of  the  same  powers  against  the 
present  slaveholders;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
United  States  to  join  in  the  first  movement, 
which  leads  to  the  second.  ^'No  entangling 
alliances"  should  be  her  motto!  And  as  for 
her  part  in  preventing  the  foreign  slave-trade,  it 
is  sufficient  that  she  prevents  her  own  citizens, 
in  her  own  way,  from  engaging  in  it ;  and  that, 
she  takes  care  to  become  neither  the  instru- 
ment, nor  the  victim,  of  European  combinations 
for  its  suppression. 

The  eighth  and  rvth  articles  of  the  treaty 
bind  us  to  this  naval  alliance  with  Qreat  Britain. 
By  these  articles  we  stipulate  to  keep  a  squad- 
ron of  at  least  80  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
five  years  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade — 
with  a  fturther  stipulation  to  keep  it  up  until 
one  or  the  other  party  shall  give  notice  of  a  de- 
sign to  retire  from  it  This  is  the  insidious 
way  of  getting  an  onerous  measure  saddled  upon 
the  country.  Short-sighted  people  are  fasci- 
nated with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  when  they  please ;  but  such  burdens 
are  always  found  to  be  the  most  interminable. 
In  this  case  Great  Britun  will  never  give  the 
notice :  our  government  will  not  without  a  con- 
gressional recommendation,  and  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  unite  the  two  Houses  m  a  request 
The  stipulation  may  be  considered  permanent 
under  the  delusion  of  a  five  years'  limit,  and  an 
optional  continuance. 

The  pi^rs  communicated  do  not  show  at 
whose  instance  these  articles  were  inserted; 
and  the  absence  of  all  minutes  of  conferences 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  trace  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress in  the  hands  of  the  negotiators.  The  little 
that  is  seen  would  indicate  its  origin  to  be 
wholly  American;  evidence  aliunde  proves  it 
to  be  wholly  British ;  and  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  was  only  doing  the  work  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister  in  assuming  the  ostensible  pater- 
nity of  the  articles.  In  the  papers  communi- 
cated, there  is  not  a  syllable  upon  the  subject 
from  Lord  Ashburton.  His  finger  is  not  seen 
in  the  affair.  Mr.  Webster  appears  as  sole 
mover  and  conductor  of  the  proposition.  In  his 
letter  of  the  30th  of  April  to  Captains  Bell  and 
Paine  of  the  United  States  navy,  he  first  ap- 
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proaches  the  subject)  and  opens  it  with  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  African  slaye-trade.  This 
draws  forth  the  mswen  which  I  haye  ahreadj 
shown.  This  is  the  oommenoement  of  the  busi- 
ness. And  here  we  are  struck  with  the  curious 
&ct,  that  this  letter  of  inquiry,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  novel  and  extraordinary  article  in 
the  treaty,  bears  date  44  days  before  the  first 
written  communication  from  the  British  to  the 
American  negotiator!  and  47  days  before  the 
first  written  communication  from  Mr.  Webster 
to  Lord  Ashburton !  It  would  seem  that  much 
was  done  by  word  of  mouth  before  pen  was  put 
to  paper ;  and  that  in  this  most  essential  part 
of  the  negotiations,  pen  was  not  put  to  Tptaper  at 
all,  from  one  n^tiator  to  the  other,  through- 
out the  whole  affior.  Lord  Ashburton's  name 
is  neyer  found  in  connection  with  the  subject ! 
Blr.  Webster's  only  in  the  notes  of  inquiry  to 
the  American  naval  officers.  Even  in  these  he 
does  not  mention  the  treaty,  nor  allude  to  the 
negotiation,  nor  indicate  the  purpose  lor  which 
information  was  sought !  So  that  this  most  ex- 
traordinary article  is  without  a  clew  to  its  his- 
tory, and  stands  in  the  treaty  as  if  it  had  fallen 
firom  the  clouds,  and  chanced  to  lodge  there ! 
Even  the  President's  message,  which  undertakes 
to  account  for  the  article,  and  to  justify  it,  is 
silent  on  the  point,  though  laboring  through  a 
mass  of  ambiguities  and  obscurities,  evidently 
calculated  to  raise  the  inference  that  it  ori^nated 
with  us.  From  the  papers  communicated,  it  is 
an  American  proposition,  of  which  the  British 
negotiator  knew  nothing  until  he  signed  the 
treaty.  That  is  the  first  place  where  his  name 
is  seen  in  ooi^junction  with  it,  or  seen  in  a  place 
to  authorize  the  belief  that  he  knew  of  it.  Tet, 
it  is  certainly  a  British  proposition ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  BriUsh  article.  Since  the  year  1806 
Great  Britain  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  the 
United  States  into  some  sort  of  airangement  for 
co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade.  It  was  slightly  attempted  in  Mr. 
Jeflferson's  time — again  at  Ghent;  but  the 
warning-voice  of  the  Father  of  his  country — no 
entangling  allictncu — saved  us  on  each  occsr 
sion.  Now  we  are  yoked — ^yoked  in  with  the 
British  on  the  coast  of  Afrka;  and  when  we 
can  get  free  from  it,  no  mortal  can  foresee. 


CHAPTER    OVII. 

EXPENSE  OP  THE  NAVY:  WASTE  OF  MONET 
NECESSITY  OP  A  NAVAL  PEACE  ESTABLISH 
KENT,  AND  OP  A  NAVAL  POLICY. 

The  naval  policy  of  the  Fnited  States  was  % 
question  of  party  division  from  the  origin  <^ 
parties  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  government— 
the  federal  party  &voring  a  strong  and  splendid 
navy,  the  republican  a  moderate  estabh'shment, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  defence  more  than  of 
oflfeyice:  and  this  line  of  division  between  the 
parties  (under  whatsoever  names  they  have  since 
worn),  continues  more  or  less  perceptible  to  the 
present  time.  In  this  time  (the  administrat]q^ 
of  Mr.  Tyler)  all  the  branches  being  of  the  same 
political  parly,  and  retaining  the  early  principles 
of  the  party  under  the  name  of  whig,  the  policy 
for  a  great  navy  developed  itself  with  great 
vigor.  The  new  Secretary,  Blr.  Upshur,  recom- 
mended a  large  increase  of  ships,  seamen,  and 
officers,  involving  an  additional  expense  of  about 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  naval  branch  of 
the  service ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  a  deficit 
of  fourteen  millions  was  announced,  and  a  resort 
to  taxes,  loans  and  treasury  notes  recommended 
to  make  it  up;  and  when  no  emergency  required 
increase  in  that  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Such  a  recommendation  brought  on  a  debate  in 
which  the  policy  of  a  great  navy  was  discussed 
— ^the  necessity  of  a  naval  peace  establishment 
was  urged — ^the  cost  of  our  establishment  ex- 
amined— and  the  waste  of  money  in  the  naval 
department  severely  exposed.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
always  attentive  to  the  economical  working  of 
the  government,  opened  ^e  discussion  on  this 
interesting  point 

"  The  aggregate  expense  of  the  British  navy 
in  the  year  1840  amounted  to  4,980,353  pounds 
sterling,  deducting  the  expense  of  transport  for 
troops  and  convicts,  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  navy.  That  sum.  at  $4  80  to  the 
pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  $23,905,694  46.  The 
navy  was  composed  of  392  vessels  of  war  of  all 
descriptions^  leaving  out  36  steam  vessels  in  the 
packet  service,  and  23  sloops  fitted  for  foreign 
packets.  Of  the  392,  98  were  line  of  battle 
ships,  of  which  19  were  building ;  116  frigates, 
of  which  14  were  building ;  68  sloops,  of  which 
13  were  building ;  44steamve88el8)0iiriiich  16 
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were  boildinff ;  and  66  gon  brigs,  schoonerB,  tnd 
cutters,  of  which  12  were  building. 

"The  effective  force  of  the  year — that  which 
was  in  actual  serrioe,  consisted  of  3,400  officers, 
3,998  petty  officers,  12,846  seamen,  and  9^ 
marineis,  making  an  aggregate  of  29,244.  The 
number  of  yessels  in  actual  seryioe  were  175,  of 
which  24  were  line  of  battle  ships.  31  ftigates, 
30  steam  yessels,  and  45  gun  bngs,  schooners, 
and  cutters,  not  including  the  30  steamers  and 
24  sloops  in  the  packet  service,  at  an  average 
expenditure  of  ^573  for  eadi  individual,  includ- 
ing officers,  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

^  Our  navy  is  composeo,  at  present,  according 
to  the  rq)ort  of  the  Secretary  accompanying  the 
President's  messaee,  of  67  vessels— <>f  which  11 
are  line  of  battle  snips,  17  fr^tes,  18  sloops  of 
war,  2  brigs,  4  schooners,  4  steamers,  3  store 
ships,  3  receiving  vessels,  and  5  small  schooners. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  are  made  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  there  will  be  in  service  during 
the  year,  2  ships  of  the  line,  1  razee,  6  frigates, 
20  sloops,  11  br^  and  schooners,  3  steamers,  3 
store  ships  and  8  small  yessels ;  making  in  the 
aggregate  53  vessels.  The  estimates  for  the 
year,  for  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  $8,705,579  83,  considerably  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  for  1840. 

"^  Mr.  0.  contended  there  should  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  expenses  of  the  two  navies.  We 
should  build  as  cheap  and  employ  men  as  cheap, 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
British  navy.  If  our  navv  should  prove  vastly 
more  expensive  than  the  British  navy,  we  might 
as  well  give  up,  and  he  recommended  this  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

"Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place 
at  the  head  the  peat  increase  that  is  proposed 
to  be  made  to  the  expenditures  of  the  navy, 
compared  with  that  of  last  year.  It  is  no  less 
than  $2,508,032  13,  taking  the  expenditures  of 
last  year  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tanr.  I  see  no  sufficient  reason,  at  this  time, 
and  in  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
Treasury,  for  this  mat  increase.  I  have  looked 
over  the  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and 
find  none  assigned,  except  general  reasons,  for 
an  increased  navy,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
controvert  But  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  commencement  ought  to  be  postponea 
till  some  systematic  plan  is  matured,  both  as  to 
the  ratio  of  increase  and  the  description  of  fbrce 
of  which  the  addition  should  consist,  and  till 
the  department  is  properly  organized,  and  in  a 
condition  to  enforce  exact  responsibilibr  and 
economy  in  its  disbursements.  That  the  de- 
partment is  not  now  properly  organized,  and  in 
that  condition,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  himself  in  which  I  concur.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  its  admmistration  cannot  be  made  ef- 
fective under  the  present  organization,  particu- 
larly as  it  regards  its  expenditures." 

^  The  expenses  of  this  government  were  of 


three  classes :  the  civil  list  the  army  and  the 
navy ;  and  all  of  these  had  oeen  increased  enor- 
mously since  1823.  The  remedy  now  was  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  pASt,  mark  the 
difference,  and  compel  the  difference  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  He  cited  1823,  and  intended  to 
make  that  the  standard,  because  that  was  the 
standard  for  him,  the  government  being  then 
efx>nomically  administered.  He  selected  1823, 
also,  because  in  1824  we  commenced  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  that  of  protection,  which  had  done  so 
much  evil.  We  had  made  two  tariffs  since 
then,  the  origin  of  all  evils.  The  civil  list  rose 
in  seventeen  years  from  about  $2,000,000  to 
$6,000,000 — neariy  a  threefold  proportion  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  population.  In  Con- 
fess the  increase  had  been  enormous.  The 
increase  of  contingent  expenses  had  been  five- 
fold, and  oomparod  with  population,  sixfold. 
The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  now 
amounted  to  more  than  $250,000.  The  expense 
of  collecting  revenue  had  also  been  enormously 
mcreased.  From  1823  it  had  gone  up  from 
$700,000  to  $1,700.000— an  mcrease  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Tne  expense  on  collection  in 
1823  was  but  one  per  cent.,  now  one  per  cent, 
and  5-100.  Under  the  tanff  these  mcreases 
were  made  from  1824  to  1828.  Estimating 
the  expenses  of  collection  at  $800,000,  about 
$1,000,000  would  be  saved.  The  judiciary  had 
increased  in  this  proportion,  and  tl^  light-house 
department  also.  In  the  war  department,  in 
1822  (the  only  year  for  which  he  had  estimates), 
the  expenses  per  man  were  but  $264 ;  now  the 
increase  had  gone  up  to  $400  for  each  individual. 
At  one  time  it  had  been  as  much  as  $480  for 
each  individual — $1,400^000  could  be  saved  here 
in  the  army  proper,  mcludin^  the  military 
academy  alone.  It  might  be  said  that  one  was 
a  chei4>  and  the  other  a  dear  year.  Far  other- 
wise ;  meat  was  never  cheaper,  clothing  never 
as  cheap  as  now.  All  this  resulted  from  the 
expansive  force  of  a  surplus  revenue.  In  1822 
he  had  reduced  the  expenses  of  every  man  in 
the  army. 

^  It  had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  navy  two  and  a  half  milKons  of 
dollars  over  the  past  year,  and  he  was  not  ready 
for  this.  Deduct  two  millions  from  this  recom- 
mendation, and  it  would  be  two  millions  saved. 
These  appropriation  at  least,  might  go  over  to 
the  next  session.  The  expenses  of  the  marine 
corps  amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  nearly  six  hundred  dollars  a  head — two 
hundred  dollars  a  head  higher  than  the  army, 
cadets  and  all.  He  hoped  the  other  expenses 
of  the  navy  department  were  not  in  proportion 
so  high  as  this.  Between  the  reductions  which 
might  be  made  in  the  marine  corps  and  the 
navy,  two  mOlions  and  a  half  might  be  saved. 

"  The  Secretary  of  Uie  Treasury  estimates  for 
32  millions  of  dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year.  I  am  satisfied  that  $17,000,000 
were  sufficient  to  meet  the  per  annum  expenses 
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of  the  goremment)  and  that  this  sum  would 
have  been  according  to  the  ratio  of  popolation. 
This  som,  b j  economy,  could  be  brmight  down 
to  fifteen  millions,  and  thus  save  nine  millions 
orer  the  present  estimates.  This  could  be  done 
in  three  or  four  years — the  Executire  leading 
the  way,  and  Congress  co-operating  Mid  follow- 
ing the  Ezecutire/'  ^ 

This  was  spoken  m  the  year  1842.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  then  confident  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  goyemment  should  not  exceed  17 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  with  good  economy 
that  sum  might  be  further  reduced  two  millions, 
making  the  expenses  but  15  millions  per  annum. 
The  navy  was  one  of  the  great  points  to  which 
he  looked  for  retrenchment  and  reduction ;  and 
on  that  point  he  required  that  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  navy  should  be  decreased 
instead  of  being  augmented ;  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  should  be  more  judiciously  and 
economically  applied.  The  President  should 
lead  the  way  in  economy  and  retrenchment. 
Organization  as  well  as  economy  was  wanted  in 
the  navy — a  properly  organized  peace  establish- 
ment The  peace  establishment  of  the  British 
navy  in  1840,  was  24  millions— there  being  173 
Tessels  in  commission.  Instead  ci  reduction, 
the  expense  of  our  navy,  also  in  time  of  peace,  is 
gaining  largely  upon  hers.  It  is  nearly  doubled 
smoe  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke— 15  millions  in  1855. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Jackson,  spoke  de- 
cidedly against  the  proposed  increase,  and 
against  the  large  expenditure  in  the  depart- 
ment)  and  its  unfkyorable  comparison  with  the 
expenses  of  the  British  nayy  in  time  of  peace. 
He  said: 

'^  There  are  twenty-nine  or  thirty  post-cap- 
tains now  on  leave  or  waiting  orders,  and  from 
thirty  to  fortr  commanders.  Many  of  them  are 
impatient  to  be  called  into  active  service— hating 
a  fife  of  indolence — an  idle  loafing  life— utd 
who  are  anxious  to  be  performing  some  public 
service  for  the  pay  they  receive.  It  was,  gene- 
rally, not  their  nuJt  that  they  were  not  on  duty ; 
but  ours,  in  making  them  so  numerous  tliat 
they  ccmld  not  be  employed.  He  dwelt  on  the 
peace  establishment  of  England — ^for  her  navy 
averaged  £18,000.000  in  time  of  war.  before  the 
year  1820 — ^but  ner  peace  establisnment  was 
now  only  £5,000,000  to  6,000,000.  Gentlemen 
talk  c^  103  post-captains  being  necessary,  for 
employment  in  commission ;  while  England  has 
only  70  post-captains  employed  in  vessels  in 
commission.    She  had  fewer  commanders  so 


emjdoyed  than  our  whole  number  of  the 
grade. 

"  The  host  of  English  navy  offlcere  was  on  re- 
tired and  half-pay — less  in  amount  than  ours 
by  one-third  when  full  and  not  one-half  of  full 
nay  often,  when  retirea ;  and  her  seamen  <Hily 
half  Her  vessels  afloat,  also,  were  mostly 
small  ones— 63  of  them  being  steamers,  with 
onlr  one  or  two  guns  on  an  average. 

"That  the  navy  ou^ht  to  be  regulated  by  law, 
every  gentleman  admits.  Without  any  express 
law,  was  there  not  a  manifest  preprie^  in  any 
proviso  which  should  prevent  the  number  of 
appointments  firom  being  carried  half  up,  or  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  British  navy,  on  full 
fMiy?  It  would  be  agreat  relief  to  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  to 
fix  some  limitation  on  appointments,  by  wmch 
the  importunities  with  which  they  are  beset 
shall  not' be  the  occasion  of  overloading  the 
Government  with  a  greater  number  of  officere 
in  any  grade  than  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
actually  demand.  A  clerk  in  any  public  ofiBoe, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  a  judge  could  not  be 
appointed  without  authority  of  law;  and  why 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  check  with  regard 
to  ofiBcers  in  the  navy? 

"  It  was  urged  heretofore,  in  ofiScial  communi- 
cations by  hmiselfj  that  it  would  be  poper  to 
limit  Executive  disoetion  in  this ;  and  a  benefit 
to  the  Executive  and  the  depaitments  would 
also  accrue  by  passing  laws  regulating  the  peace 
establishment.  He  had  submitted  a  resolution 
for  that  purpose,  in  December  last^  which  had 
not  been  act^  on ;  though  he  hq;>ed  it  yet  would 
be  acted  upon  before  our  acyoumment.  It  was 
better  to  brinfl;  this  matter  forward  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  than  that  there  should  be  no  check 
at  aU.  It  is  the  only  way  in  whkh  the  House 
now  finds  it  practicable  to  effect  any  control  on 
this  question.  It  could  only  be  done  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  gives  that  House  the 
power  of  control  as  to  navy  officers.  There 
should  be  no  reflection  on  the  House  on  this 
account ;  for  there  is  no  reflection  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Senate.  It  is  their  right  and  duty 
in  the  present  exigency.  He  considered  the 
introduction  of  it  into  this  bill  under  all  the 
circumstances^  not  only  highly  excusable,  but 
justifiable.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
separate  law  would  not,  in  itself  if  prepared 
early  and  seasonably,  be  more  desirable ;  but  he ' 
contended  this  check  was  better  than  none  at 
alL  When  acting  on  this  proviso  the  Senate  is 
acting  on  the  whole  bilL  It  was  not  put  in 
without  some  meaning.  It  was  not  merely  to 
strip  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  now  unlimited  :  its  object  was 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  navy^  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy's  estunate  of  eight  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  to  about  $6,293,000. 
That  was  the  whole  effect  of  the  whole  measuroi 
and  of  all  the  chuoges  in  the  bill. 

"The  difference  between  both  ddes  of  the 
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Senate  on  this  snbject  seemed  to  be,  that  one 
believed  the  navy  ought  to  be  kept  upon  a  quasi 
war  establishment ;  and  the  other,  in  peace  and 
not  expectine  war,  belieyed  it  ought  to  be  on 
a  peace  estia>lishment ; — ^not  cut  down  below 
that,  but  left  liberally  for  peace. 

^  During  the  administration  of  the  younger 
Adams,  there  was  a  peace  establishment  of  the 
navy;  and  was  it  not  then  perfectly  efficient 
and  prosperous  for  all  peace  purposes?  Tet 
the  average  expenditure  then  was  only  from 
three  to  four  mUlions.  It  was  so  under  Qene- 
nd  Jackson.  Fnder  Mr.  Adams,  piracy  was  ex- 
tirpated in  the  West  Indies.  Unaer  his  succes- 
sor, the  Malays  in  the  farthest  India  were 
chastised ;  and  a  semi-banditti  broken  up  at  the 
Falkland  IsUmds.  It  was  not  till  1836  ^37  that 
a  hurge  increase  commenced.  But  why  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  an  oyerflowing  treasury.  We 
were  embarrassed  with  money,  rather  than  for 
money.  An  exploring  expedition  was  then 
decided  upon.  But  even  with  that  expedition 
— so  noble  and  glorious  in  some  respects — six 
millions  and  a  fraction  were  the  whole  expenses. 
But  why  should  it  now  at  once  be  raised  to 
eight  and  a  half  millions  ?  '* 

The  British  have  a  peace  as  well  as  a  war 
establishment  for  their  navy ;  and  the  former  was 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  latter.  We  have 
no  naval  peace  establishment  It  is  all  on  the 
war  footing,  and  is  now  (1855)  nearly  double 
the  expense  of  what  it  was  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  A  perpetual  war  establishment, 
when  there  is  no  war.  This  is  an  anomaly 
which  no  other  country  presents,  and  which  no 
country  can  stand,  and  arises  from  the  act  of 
1806,  which  authorizes  the  President  ^  to  keep  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  peace,  so  many  of  the 
frigates  and  other  armed  public  vessels  of  the 
Uhiied  States  as  in  his  judgment  the  nature 
of  the  service  might  require,  and  to  cause  the 
residue  thereof  to  he  laid  up  in  ordinary  in 
convenient  ports.^  This  is  the  discretion  which 
the  act  of  1806  gives  to  the  President— un- 
limited so  fiur  as  that  clause  goes;  but  limited 
by  two  subsequent  clauses  limiting  the  number 
of  officers  to  be  employed  to  94,  and  the  whole 
number  of  seamen  uid  boys  to  925 ;  and  placing 
the  unemployed  officers  on  half  pay  without 
rations — a  degree  of  reduction  which  made 
them  anxious  to  be  at  sea  instead  of  remaining 
unemployed  at  home.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then,  the  act  of  1806  made  a  naval  peace  estab- 
lishment; but  doing  away  all  the  limitations  of 
that  act,  and  leaving  nothing  of  it  in  force  but 
the  preiddential  discretion  to  employ  as  many 


vessels  as  the  service  might  require,  the  whole 
navy  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  President : 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  might  exerdse  that 
discretion  might  depend  entirely  upon  the  view 
which  he  would  take  of  the  naval  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued — ^whether  great  fleets  for 
offence,  or  cruisers  for  defence.  All  the  limita- 
tions of  the  .act  of  1806  have  been  thrown 
down— even  the  limitation  to  half  pay;  and 
unemployed  pay  has  been  placed  so  high  as  to 
make  it  an  olgect  with  officers  to  be  unemployed. 
Mr.  Reuel  Williams,  of  Maine^  exposed  this 
solecism  in  a fow  pertinent  remarks.    He  said: 

"  Half  of  the  navy  officers  are  now  ashore, 
and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  number 
of  officers  as  to  admit  of  half  being  at  sea,  and 
the  other  half  on  land.  Such  was  not  the  case 
heretofore.  It  was  in  1835  that  such  increase 
of  shore  pay  was  made,  as  caused  it  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  officers  to  be  off  duty.  The  only 
cure  for  this  evil  was,  either  to  reduce  the  pay 
when  off  duty,  or  to  limit  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  to  adjust  the  number  to  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  service." 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  the  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  it  was  carried  by 
one  vote — the  yeas  and  nays  being  well  defined 
by  the  party  line. 

^  Yeas— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Ohoate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crittenden, 
Evans,  Graham.  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Memck,  Millejr  Morehead,  Porter, 
Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Tallmadge,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 23." 

"  Nats— Messrs.  Allen,  Baffby,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Crafts,  Cuthbert,  Fiuton,  King,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut/Smith 
of  Indiana^Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White. 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright  and 
Youn^— 22." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  chiefly  to  the  nedessity  of 
having  a  naval  policy — a  policy  whidi  would 
determine  what  was  to  be  relied  on — a  great 
navy  for  offence,  or  a  moderate  one  for  defence ; 
and  a  peace  establishment  in  time  of  peace,  or 
a  war  establishment  in  peace  as  well  as  wax. 
Some  extracts  from  his  speech  are  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CVIII. 

SXPSN8E8  OF  THE  NAYT :  MB.  BENTON  S  SPEECH : 
EXTBACT8. 

I  PROF08S  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
Senate  the  attempt  which  was  made  m  1822— 
being  seren  years  after  the  wai^-to  limit  and 
fix  a  nayal  peace  establishment ;  and  to  fix  it  at 
about  ono-foorth  of  what  js  now  proposed,  and 
that  that  establishment  was  rejected  because  it 
was  too  large.  Going  upon  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  act  of  1806,  it  took  the  number  of 
men  and  ofOcers  for  the  limitation,  discouraged 
absence  on  shore  by  reducing  the  pay  one-half 
and  withholding  rations ;  collected  timber  for 
ftiture  building  of  vessels ;  and  directed  all  to 
remain  in  port  which  the  public  serrice  did  not 
require  to  go  abroad.  It  provided  for  one  rear- 
admiral;  five  conmiodores;  twenty-five  cap- 
tains; thirty  masters  commandant;  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  lieutenants;  four  hundred 
midshipmen;  thirty-five  surgeons;  forty-five 
surgeon's  mates :  six  chiq>lains ;  forty  pursers ; 
and  three  thousand  fire  hundred  men  and  boys 
—in  all  a  little  over  four  thousand  men.  Yet 
Congress  refused  to  adopt  this  number.  This 
shows  what  Ck>ngres8  then  thought  of  the  size 
of  a  naval  peace  establishment  Mr.  B.  was 
contemporary  with  that  bill — supported  it — 
knows  the  reason  why  it  was  rejected — and 
that  was,  because  Congress  would  not  sanction 
io  laige  an  establishment.  To  this  decision 
there  was  a  close  adherence  for  many  jears. 
In  the  year  1833 — eleven  years  after  that  time, 
and  when  the  present  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Woodbury]  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  naval  establishment  was  but  little 
above  the  bill  of  1822.  It  was  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  cost  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  was  proposed  by  that  Secretary  to  be 
kept  at  about  that  size.  Hcire  Mr.  B.  retyd,  sev- 
eral extracts  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  of 
1S33 — the  kst  which  he  made  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — which  verified  these  statements. 
Mr.  B.  then  looked  to  the  naval  establishment 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  and  showed  that 
the  establishment  had  largely  increased  since 
Mr.  Woodbury's  report,  and  was  far  beyond 
any  calculation  in  1822.    The  total  number  of 


men,  of  all  grades,  in  the  service  in  1841,  was 
a  little  over  «ight  thousand;  the  total  cost 
about  six  millions  of  dollars — being  double  the 
amount  and  cost  of  the  proposed  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1822, 
and  nearly  double  the  actual  establishment 
of  1833.  Mr.  B.  then  showed  the  additions 
made  by  executive  authority  in  1841,  and  that 
the  mmiber  of  men  was  carried  up  to  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand,  and  the  expense  for  1842 
was  to  exceed  eight  millions  of  dollars  !  This 
(he  said)  was  considered  an  excessive  increase ; 
and  the  design  now  was  to  correct  it,  and  carry 
things  back  to  what  they  were  a  year  before. 
This  was  the  design ;  and  this,  so  far  from  be- 
ing destructive  to  the  navy,  was  doing  fiu*  more 
for  it  than  its  most  ardent  friends  proposed  or 
hoped  for  a  few  years  before. 

Mr.  B.  here  exhibited  a  table  showing  the 
actual  state  of  the  navy,  in  point  of  numbers,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  years  1841  and  1842  ; 
and  showed  that  the  increase  in  one  year  was 
nearly  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  previons 
twenty  years ;  and  that  its  totality  at  the  lat- 
ter of  these  periods  was  between  eleven  and 
t¥relve  thousand  men,  all  told.    This  is  what 
the  present  administration  has  done  in  one  year 
— the  first  year  of  its  existence :  and  it  is  only 
the  conmiencement  of  their  plan — ^the  first  step 
in  a  long  succession  of  long  steps.    The  further 
increases,  still  contemplated  were  great,  and 
were  ofBcially  made  Imown  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  estimates  increased  acoordingly.     To 
say  nothing  of  what  was  in  the  Senate  in  its 
executive  capacity,  Mr.  B.  would  read  a  clause 
from  the  report  of  jtbie  Senate's  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  whidi  showed  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposed 
to  have  m  commission,  and  the  consequent  vast 
increase  of  men  and  money  which  would  be  re- 
quired.   (The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Bayard's  report) : 

"  The  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  21st  April,  1806,  expressly  aut^oriiea 
the  President  *  to  keep  in  actual  serviccL  in  time 
of  peace,  se  many  of  the  frigates  and  other  pub- 
lic armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  in  his 
judgment  the  nature  of  the  service  may  require,* 
In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  the  commit- 
tee are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  he  proposes  to  employ  a  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  four  sloops  and  brigs — 
in  all,  ten  vessels;  another  squadron  on  tha 
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Brazil  statioiL  conBisting,  alao,  of  two  shipe-of 
the-Iine,  four  fri^tes,  and  four  sloops  and  brigs; 
w^iich  two  squadrons  wiU  be  made  from  time 
/  to  time  to  exchange  their  stations,  and  thus' to 
trayerse  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tia  He  proposes,  farther,  to  employ  a  souad- 
ron  in  the  Pacific,  consisting  of  one  ship-of-the- 
line,  two  frigates,  and  four  sloops ;  and  a  simi- 
lar squadron  of  one-  ship  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, and  four  sloops  in  the  East  Indies ;  which 
squadrons,  in  like  manner^  exchanging  from  time 
to  time  their  stations,  will  trayerse  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  Pacific,  giying  counte- 
nance and  protection  to  the  whftle  fishery  in 
tbnt  ocean.  He  proposes,  farther,  to  employ  a 
fifth  8<}uadron,  to  be  called  the  home  squadron, 
oonsistmg  of  one  ship-of-the-line,  three  frigates, 
and  three  sloops,  which,  besides  the  duties 
which  its  name  indicates,  will  haye  devolved 
upon  it  the  duties  of  the  West  India  squaOon, 
whose  cruising  ground  extended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  imd  as  fiur  as  the  30th  degree  of 
west  longitude  from  London.  He  proposes,  ad- 
ditionally, to  employ  on  the  African  coast  one 
frigate  and  four  sloops  and  brigs — in  all,  fiye 
yessels ;  four  steamers  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
and  four  steamers  on  the  lakes.  There  will 
thus  be  in  commission  seyen  ships-of-the-line, 
sixteen  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
and  eight  steamers — ^in  fdl,  fifty-four  yessels." 

This  is  the  reipoTt  of  the  committee.  This  is 
what  we  are  fruiJier  to  expect  Fiye  great 
squadrons,  headed  by  ships  of  the  liae;  and 
one  of  them  that  famous  home  squadron  hatch- 
ed into  existence  at  the  extra  session  one  year 
ago,  and  which  is  the  ridicule  of  all  except  those 
who  liye  at  home  upon  it,  eqjoying  the  emolu- 
ments of  seryioe  without  any  senrice  to  per- 
form. Look  at  it  Examine  the  plan  in  its 
parts,  and  see  the  enormity  of  its  proportions. 
Two  ships-of-the-line,  four  frigates,  and  four 
sloops  and  brigs  for  the  Mediterranean — a  sea 
as  free  from  danger  to  our  commerce  as  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Why,  sir,  our  Secretary  is 
fr^>m  the  land  of  Decatur,  and  must  have  heard 
of  that  commander,  and  how  with  three  lit- 
tle frigates,  one  sloop,  and  a  few  brigs  and 
schooners,  he  humUed  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tu- 
nis, and  put  an  end  to  their  depredations  on 
American  ships  and  commeroe.  He  must  haye 
heard  of  Lord  Ezmouth,  who,  with  less  force 
than  he  proposes  to  send  to  ihe  Mediterranean, 
went  ihere  and  crushed  the  fortifications  of  Al- 
giers, and  took  the  bond  of  the  pirates  neyer  to 
trouble  a  Christian  again.  And  he  must  haye 
heard  of  the  French,  who,  smce  1830,  are  the 
owners  of  Algiers.     Certain^  the  Mediterra- 


nean is  as  free  from  danger  to-day  as  Is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  yet  our  Secretary  pro- 
poses to  send  two  ships-of-the-line,  four  fri- 
gates, and  four  sloops  to  that  safe  sea,  to  keep 
holiday  there  for  three  years.  Another  squad- 
ron of  the  same  magnitude  is  to  go  to  Brazil, 
where  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  would  be  the  extent 
that  any  emergency  could  require,  and  more 
than  has  cyer  been  required  yet  The  same  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  Porter  l^ailed  in  tri- 
umph during  the  war  with  one  little  frigate ;  and 
a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies,  where  no  power 
has  any  nayy,  and  where  our  sloops  and  brigs 
would  dominate  without  impediment  In  all 
fifty-four  men-of-war  I  Seyen  ships-of-the-line, 
sixteen  frigates,  twenly-three  sloops  and  briga^ 
and  eight  steamers.  And  all  this  under  Jeffer- 
son's act  of  1806,  when  there  was  not  a  ship-of- 
the-line,  nor  a  large  frigate,  nor  twenty  yessels 
of  all  sorts,  and  part  of  them  to  remain  in  port 
—only  the  number  going  forth  that  would  re- 
quire nine  hundred  and  twen^-flye  men  to  man 
them!  just  about  the  complement  of  one  of 
these  seyen  ships-of-the-line.  Does  not  pres^ 
dential  discretion  want  regulating  when  such 
things  as  these  can  be  done  under  the  act  of 
1806  ?  Has  any  one  calculated  the  amount  of 
this  increase,  and  counted  up  the  amount  <^ 
men  and  money  which  it  will  cost  ?  The  re- 
port does  not,  and,  in  that  respect^  is  essential- 
ly deficient  It  ought  to  be  counted,  and  Mr. 
B.  would  attempt  it.  He  acknowledged  the 
difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking ;  how  easy  it 
was  for  a  speaker — and  especially  such  a  speaker 
as  he  was — to  get  into  a  fog  when. he  got  into 
masses  of  millions,  and  so  bewilder  others  as 
well  as  himselfl  To  ayoid  this,  details  must  be 
ayoided,  and  results  made  plain  by  simplifying 
the  elements  of  calculation.  He  would  endea- 
yor  to  do  so,  by  taking  a  few  plain  data,  in  this 
case — the  data  correct  in  themselyes,  and  the 
results,  therefore,  mathematically  demonstrated. 
He  would  take  the  guns  and  the  men— show 
what  we  had  now,  and  what  we  proposed  to 
haye ;  and  what  was  the  cost  of  each  gun  afloat^ 
and  the  number  of  men  to  work  it  The  num- 
ber oiffms  we  now  haye  afloat  is  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-seyen ;  the  number  of  men  between 
eleyen  and  twelye  thousand ;  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  whole,  a  fraction  oyer  eight  millions 
of  dollars.  This  would  giye  about  twelye  men 
and  about  nine  thousand  dollars  to  eadi  gua» 
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[Mr.  Batard  asked  how  could  these  nine  thon- 
Band  dollars  a  gun  he  made  out  ?]  Mr.  Ben- 
ton replied.  By  counting  every  tiling  that 
was  necessary  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun — 
every  thing  incident  to  its  use — every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  whole  naval  establbhment.  The 
end,  design,  and  effect  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, was  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun.  That 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  But,  to  get  it,  an  es- 
tablishment 'had  to  be  kept  up  of  vast  extent 
and  variety — of  shops  and  yards  on  land,  as 
well  as  ships  at  sea^-of  salaries  and  pensions, 
as  well  as  powder  and  balls.  Eveiy  expense  is 
counted,  and  that  gives  the  cost  per  gun.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  would  now  analyze  the  gentleman's 
report,  and  see  what  addition  these  five  squad- 
rons would  make  to  the  expense  of  the  naval 
establishment.  The  first  point  was,  to  find  the 
number  of  guns  which  they  were  to  bear,  and 
which  was  the  element  in  the  calculation  that 
would  lead  to  tiie  results  sought  for.  Recur- 
ring to  the  gentleman's  report,  and  taking  the 
number  of  each  class  of  vessels,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guns  which  each  would  carry,  and  the 
results  would  be : 

7  ships-of-the-line,  rating  74,  but  carry- 
ing 80  guns,      560 

16  frigates,  44  guns  each,   •  •        •  704 

13  sloops,  20  guns  each,  •       •       •  260 

10  brigs,  10  guns  each,       •  •        •  100 

8  steamers,  10  guns  each,  ...  80 


1,704 

Here  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  an  aggregate  of  1,704 
guns,  whidi,  at  $9,000  eadi  gun,  would  give 
$15,336,000,  as  the  sum  -which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  naval  establishment 
which  would  give  us  the  use  of  that  number. 
Deduct  the  difference  between  the  937,  the  pres- 
ent number  of  guns,  and  this  1,704,  and  you 
have  767  for  the  increased  number  of  guns, 
which,  at  $9,000  each,  will  give  $6,903,000  for 
the  increased  cost  in  money.  This  was  the 
moneyed  result  of  the  increase.  Now  take  the 
personal  increase—that  is  to  say,  the  increased 
number  of  men  which  the  five  squadrons  would 
require.  Taking  ten  men  and  two  officers  to 
the  gun — in  all,  twelve — and  the  increased 
number  of  men  and  officers  required  for  767 
guns  would  be  8,204.  Add  these  to  the  11,000 
or  12,000  now  in  service^  and  you  have  dose 
upon  20,000  men  for  the  naval  peace  establish- 


ment of  1843,  costing  about  fifteen  millions  and 
ahalf  of  dollars. 

But  I  am  asked,  and  in  a  way  to  question  my 
computation,  how  I  get  at  these  nine  thousand 
dollars  cost  for  each  gun  afioat  ?  I  answer — ^by 
a  simple  and  obvious  process.  I  take  the  whole 
annual  cost  of  the  navy  department,  and  then 
see  how  many  guns  we  have  afloat.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  get  guns  afloat,  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  subordinate  and  incidental  to  that 
object  Not  only  the  gun  itself  the  ship  which 
carries  it,  and  the  men  who  work  it,  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  but  the  docks  and  navy- 
yards  at  home,  the  hospitals  and  pensions,  the 
marines  and  guards — every  thing,  in  fact,  which 
constituted  the  expense  of  the  naval  establish- 
ment The  whole  is  employed,  or  incurred,  to 
produce  the  result — ^which  is,  so  many  guns  at 
sea  to  be  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  whole  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  guns,  and  therefore 
all  must  be  counted.  Qoing  by  this  rule  (said 
Mr.  B.),  it  would  be  easily  shown  that  his 
statement  of  yesterday  was  about  correct — 
rather  under  than  over ;  and  this  could  be  seen 
by  making  a  brief  and  plain  sum  in  arithmcda 
We  have  the  number  of  guns  afloat,  and  the  es- 
timated expense  for  the  year :  the  guns  936 ; 
the  estimate  for  the  year  is  $8,705,579.  Now, 
divide  this  amount  by  the  number  of  guns,  and 
the  result  is  a  little  upwards  of  $9,200  to  each 
one.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday;  it  ph>ve8  it  for  the 
present  year,  which  is  the  one  in  controversy. 
The  result  will  be  about  the  same  for  several 
previous  years.  Mr.  B.  siud  he  had  looked 
over  the  years  1841  and  1838,  and  found  this 
to  be  the  result:  in  1841,  the  guns  were  747, 
and  the  expense  of  the  naval  estabUshment 
$6,196,516.  Divide  the  money  by  the  guns, 
and  you  have  a  little  upwards  of  $8,300.  In 
1838,  the  guns  were  670,  and  the  expense 
$5,980,971.  This  will  give  a  little  upwards  of 
$8,900  to  the  gun.  The  average  of  the  whole 
three  years  will  be  just  about  $9,000. 

Thus,  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Woodburt]  and  himself  were  correct  in  their 
statement,  and  the  figures  proved  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  senator  fh)m  Delaware  [Mr. 
Batard]  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  taking  a 
small  number  of  guns,  and  saying  they  may  be 
added  without  incurring  an  expense  of  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.    Small  ad- 
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ditions  may  be  made,  without  incarriiig  any 
thing  bat  the  expense  of  the  gon  itself  and  the 
men  who  work  it  But  that  is  not  the  ques* 
tion  here.  The  question  is  to  aknost  double 
the  number ;  it  is  to  cany  up  937  to  1,700. 
Here  is  an  increase  intended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nayy  of  near  800  guns— perhaps  quite 
800,  if  the  serenty-fours  cany  ninety  guns,  as 
intimated  by  the  senator  [Mr.  Batard]  this 
day.  These  seven  or  eight  hundred  guns  could 
not  be  added  without  ships  to  carry  them,  and 
all  the  expense  on  land  wluch  is  incident  to  the 
construction  of  these  ships.  These  seven  or 
eight  hundred  additional  guns  would  require 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  great  many 
ofQoers.  Ten  men  and  two  officers  to  the  gun 
is  the  estimate.  The  present  establishment  is 
near  that  rate,  and  the  increase  must  be  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  present  number  of  men 
in  the  navy,  exclusive  of  officers,  is  9,784: 
which  is  a  fraction  over  ten  to  the  gun.  The 
number  of  officers  now  in  service  (midshipmen, 
surgeons,  Ac,  included)  is  near  1,300,  besides 
the  list  of  nominations  not  yet  confirmed.  This 
is  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
to  a  gun.  Apply  the  whole  to  the  intended 
increase — ^the  increase  which  the  repoft  of  the 
committee  discloses  to  us — and  you  will  have 
close  upon  17,000  men  and  2,000  officers  for 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy — in  all, 
near  20,000  men !  and  this,  independent  of  those 
employed  on  land,  and  the  2,000  mechanics  and 
laborers  who  are  usually  at  our  navy-yards. 
Now,  these  men  and  officers  cost  money :  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  per  annum  per 
man,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum  per  officer,  was  the  average  cost  in  1833, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  present  senator  fix)m  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Woodbury].  What  it  is  now,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  know,  but  knew  it  was  g^reater  for 
the  officers  now,  than  it  was  then.  But  one 
thing  he  did  know — and  that  was,  that  a  naval 
peace  establishment  of  the  magnitude  disclosed 
in  the  committee^s  report  (six  squadrons,  54 
vessels,  1,700  guns,  17,000  men,  and  2,000  or 
3,000  officers)  would  break  down  the  whole 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  said  we  had  just  had  a  presidential 
election  carried  on  a  hue-and-cry  against  ex- 
travagance, and  a  hurrah  for  a  change,  and  a 


promise  to  carry  on  the  government  for  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  here  we^  fifteen  and  a 
half  millions  for  one  branch  of  the  service !  and 
those  who  oppose  it  are  to  be  stigmatized  as 
architects  of  ruin,  and  enemies  of  the  navy ;  and 
a  hue-and-cry  ndsed  against  them  for  the  op- 
position. He  said  we  had  just  voted  a  set  of  re- 
solutions [Mr.  Clay's]  to  limit  the  exp^ises  of 
the  government  to  twenty-two  millions;  and 
yet  here  are  two-thirds  of  that  sum  proposed 
for  one  branch  of  the  service— a  branch  which, 
under  General  Jackson's  administration,  cost 
about  four  millions,  and  was  intended  to  be 
limited  to  about  that  amount  This  was  the 
economy — ^the  retrenchment — ^the  saving  of  the 
people's  money,  which  was  promised  before  the 
election ! 

Mr.  B.  would  not  go  into  points  so  well  stated 
by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wood* 
bury]  on  yesterday,  that  our  present  peace  naval 
establishment  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  war  estab- 
lishment during  the  late  war;  that  we  pay  far 
more  money,  and  get  mudi  fewer  guns  and  men 
than  the  British  do  for  the  same  money.  He 
would  omit  the  tables  which  he  had  on  hand  to 
prove  these  important  points,  and  would  go  on  to 
say  that  it  was  an.  obligation  of  imperious  duty 
on  Congress  to  arrest  the  present  state  of  things; 
to  turn  back  the  establishment  to  what  it  was  a 
year  ago ;  and  to  go  to  work  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  United  States  naval 
peace  establishment  by  law.  When  that  bill 
came  up,  a  great  question  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided— the  question  of  a  navy  for  defence,  or  for 
offence !  When  that  question  came  on,  he  would 
give  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  his  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  A  navy  of  some  degree,  and  of  some 
kind,  all  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon ;  but  what  it 
is  to  be — whether  to  defend  our  homes,  or  carry 
war  abroad — is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided,  and 
on  which  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
country  would  be  called  into  requisition.  He 
would  only  say,  at  present^  that  coasts  and  cities 
could  be  defended  without  great  fleets  at  sea. 
The  history  of  continental  Europe  was  full  of 
the  proofs.  England,  with  her  thousand  ships, 
could  do  nothing  after  Europe  was  ready  for 
her,  during  the  late  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. He  did  not  speak  of  attacks  in  time  of 
peace,  like  Copenhagen,  but  of  Cadiz  and  Tene- 
riffe  in  1797,  and  Boulogne  and  Flushing  in 
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1804,  wbei«  Nelson,  with  aU  his  skill  and  per- 
sonal daring,  and  with  vast  fleets,  was  able  to 
make  no  impression. 

Mr.  B.  said  the  navy  was  popular,  and  had 
many  friends  and  champions;  bat  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  killing  by  kindness.  He  had 
watched  the  progress  of  events  for  some  time, 
and  said  to  his  friends  (for  he  made  no  speeches 
about  it)  that  the  navy  was  in  danger— that  the 
expense  of  it  was  growing  too  hat — that  there 
would  be  reaction  and  revulsion.  And  he  now 
said  that,  unless  things  were  checked,  and  mode- 
rate counsels  prevailed,  and  law  substituted  for 
executive  discretion  (or  indiscretion,  as  the  case 
might  be),  the  time  might  not  be  distant  when 
this  brilliant  arm  of  our  defence  should  become 
as  unpopular  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Adams. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PBESIDENT  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  BEGULAk  SESSION  OF  1842-& 

The  treaty  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  its  com- 
mendation, was  the  prominent  topic  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  message.  The  President  repeated, 
in  a  more  condensed  form,  the  encomiums  which 
had  been  passed  upon  it  by  its  authors,  but 
without  altering  the  public  opinion  of  its  cha- 
racter^which  was  that  it  was  really  a  British 
treaty,  Great  Britain  getting  every  thing  settled 
which  she  wished,  and  all  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  while  all  the  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  were  adjourned  to  an  indefinite 
future  time,  as  well  known  then  as  now  never  to 
occur.  One  of  these  deferred  subjects  was  a 
matter  of  too  much  moment,  and  pregnant  with 
too  grave  consequences,  to  escape  general  repro- 
bation in  the  United  States :  it  was  that  of  the 
Columbia  River,  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
British  under  a  joint-occupation  treaty :  and 
which  posse^on  only  required  time  to  ripen  it 
into  a  valid  title.  The  indefinite  adjournment 
of  that  question  was  giving  Great  Britain  the 
time  she  wanted ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  the 
country  vras  turning  the  attention  of  the  'West- 
em  people  towards  saving  it  by  sending  emi- 
grants to  occupy  it  Many  emigrants  had  gone: 


more  w»6  going :  a  tide  was  setting  in  that  di- 
rection. In  hd  the  condition  of  this  great 
American  territory  vras  becoming  a  topic  of 
political  discussion,  and  entering  into  the  con- 
tests of  party ;  and  the  President  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  further  excuses  for  omitting  to 
settle  it  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  a  neces- 
sity to  attempt  to  do  something  to  soothe  the 
public  mind.    He  did  so  in  this  message : 

"  It  would  have  furnished  additional  cause  for 
congratulation,  if  the  trea^  could  have  embraced 
all  subjects  calculated  in  rature  to  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  governments. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States,  conmionly 
called  the  Or^on  Territory,  lying  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  north  ^  the  forty-second  degree  of  lati- 
tude, to  a  portion  of  whidi  Great  Britain  lays 
claim^  begins  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens ;  and  the  tide  of  population,  which 
has  reclaimed  what  was  so  lately  an  unbroken 
wilderness  in  more  contiguous  regions,  is  pre- 
paring to  flow  over  those  vast  districts  wnich 
stretdi  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  advance  of  the  acquirement  of  indi- 
vidual rights  to  these  lands,  sound  policy  dic- 
tates that  every  effort  should  be  resorted  to  l^ 
the  two  governments  to  settle  their  respective 
claims,  it  became  manifest,  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  late  negotiations,  that  any  attempt,  for  the 
time  being,  satisfiictorily  to  determme  those 
rights,  would  lead  to  a  protracted  discussion 
which  might  embrace,  in  its  fiulure,  other  more 
pressing  matters ;  and  the  Executive  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  proper  to  waive  all  the  advantages  of 
an  honorable  adjustment  of  other  difficulties  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance,  because  this, 
not  so  immediately  pressing,  stood  in  the  way. 
Although  the  difficulty  referred  to  may  not,  for 
several  years  to  come,  involve  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries,  vet  I  shall  not  delay  to  uige  on 
Great  Britain  the  importance  of  its  early  settle- 
ment" 

The  excuse  given  for  the  omission  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Ashburton  negotiations  is  lame  and 
insufficient.  Protracted  discussion  is  incident 
to  all  negotiations,  and  as  to  losing  other  mat- 
ters of  more  pressing  importance,  all  that  were 
of  importance  to  the  United  States  were  given 
up  any  way,  and  without  getting  any  equiva- 
lents for  them.  The  promise  to  urge  an  early 
settlement  could  promise  but  little  fruit  after 
Great  Britiun  had  got  all  she  wanted ;  and  the 
discouragement  of  settlement,  by  denying  land 
titles  to  the  emigrants  until  an  adjustment  could 
be  made,  was  the  effectual  way  to  abandon  the 
country  to  Great  Britain.  But  this  subject  will 
have  an  appropriate  chapter  in  the  history  oi 
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the  proceedings  of  Congress  to  enooonge  that 
emigration  which  the  President  would  repress. 
The  termination  of  the  Florida  war  was  a 
snhject  of  just  congratulation  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  was  appropriately  communicated  to 
Congress. 

"The  vexatious,  harassing,  and  expensive 
war  which  so  long  prevailed  with  the  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has 
happily  been  terminated;  whereby  our  army 
has  been  relieved  fix)m  a  service  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable character,  and  the  Treasury  from  a 
luge  expenditure.  Some  casual  outbreaks  may 
occur,  such  as  are  incident  to  the  close  prox- 
imity of  border  settlers  and  the  Indians ;  but 
these,  as  in  all  other  cases,  may  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  local  authorities,  aided,  when  occa- 
sion may  require,  by  the  forces  dt  the  United 
States." 

The  President  does  not  tell  by  what  treaty  of 
peace  this  war  was  terminated,  nor  by  what 
great  battle  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion :  and 
there  were  none  such  to  be  told^ither  of  treaty 
negotiated,  or  of  battle  fought  The  war  had 
died  out  of  itself  under  the  arrival  of  settlers 
attracted  to  its  theatre  by  the  Florida  «rmed 
occupation  act  No  sooner  did  the  act  pass, 
giving  land  to  each  settler. who  should  remain 
in  the  disturbed  part  of  the  territory  five  years, 
than  thousands  repaired  to  the  spot  They 
went  with  their  arms  and  ploughs — ^the  weapons 
of  war  in  one  hand  and  the  implenionts  of 
husbandry  in  the  other — their  families,  flocks 
and  herds,  established  themselves  in  block- 
houses, commenced  cultivation,  and  showed  that 
they  came  to  stay,  and  intended  to  stay.  Bred 
to  the  rifle  and  the  frontier,  they  were  an  over- 
match for  the  Indians  in  their  own  mode  of  war- 
&re ;  and,  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, they  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  The 
war  died  out  under  their  presence,  and  no  per- 
son could  tell  when,  nor  how ;  for  there  was  no 
^reat  treaty  held,  or  great  battle  fought,  to  sig- 
nalize its  conclusion.  And  this  is  the  way  to 
settle  all  Indian  wars — the  cheap,  effectual  and 
speedy  way  to  do  it :  land  to  the  armed  settler, 
and  rangers,  when  any  additional  force  is  wanted 
— rangers,  not  regulars. 

But  a  government  bank,  under  the  name  of 
exchequer,  was  the  prominent  and  engrossing 
feature  of  the  message.  It  was  the  same  paper- 
money  machine,  borrowed  frt>m  the  times  of 
Sir  Bobert  Wdpole,  which  had  been  recom- 


mended to  Congress  at  the  previous  session, 
and  had  been  so  unanimously  repulsed  by  all 
parties.  Like  its  predecessor  it  ignored  a  gold 
and  silver  currency,  and  promised  paper.  The 
phrases  "  sound  currency  " — "  sound  circulating 
medium" — "safe  bills  convertible  at  will  into 
specie,"  figured  throughout  the  scheme ;  and  to 
make  this  government  paper  a  local  as  well  as 
a  national  currency,  the  denomination  of  its 
notes  was  to  be  carried  down  at  the  start  to 
the  low  figure  of  five  dollars — involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  it  to  one  dollar  as  soon  as 
the  banishment  of  specie  which  it  would  create 
should  raise  the  usual  demand  for  smaller  paper. 
To  do  him  justice,  his  condensed  argument  in 
favor  of  this  government  paper,  and  against  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is 
here  given : 

^'  There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  public  cur- 
rency :  1st  Qold  and  silver ;  2d.  The  paper  of 
State  institutions;  or,  3d.  A  representative  of 
the  precious  metals,  provided  oy  the  general 
government,  or  under  its  authority.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  rejected  the  last,  in  any  form; 
and,  as  it  was  believed  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  issues  of  local  institutions,  for  the 
purposes  of  general  circulation,  it  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  adopted  specie  as  the  exclusive 
currency  for  its  own  use.  And  this  must  ever 
be  the  case,  unless  one  of  the  other  kinds  be 
used.  The  choice,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment,  lies  between  an  exclusive  specie  cur- 
rency on  the  one  hand,  and  government  issues 
of  some  kind  on  the  other.  That  these  issues 
cannot  be  made  by  a  chartered  institution,  is 
supposed  to  be  conclusively  settled.  They  must 
be  made,  then,  directly  by  government  agents. 
For  several  years  past,  they  have  been  thus 
made  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  uid  have 
answered  a  valuable  purpose.  Their  usefulness 
has  been  limited  by  their  being  transient  and 
temporary;  their  ceasing  to  bear  interest  at 
given  periods,  necessarily  causes  their  speedy 
return,  and  thus  restricts  their  range  of  circula- 
tion ;  and  being  used  only  in  the  disbursements 
of  government)  they  cannot  reach  those  points 
where  they  are  most  required.  By  rendering 
their  use  permanent,  to  the  moderate  extent 
already  mentioned,  by  offering  no  inducement 
for  their  return,  and  by  exchanging  them  for 
coin  and  other  values,  they  will  constitute,  to  a 
certain  extent^  the  general  currency  so  much 
needed  to  mamtain  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  the  exchequer  plan,  so  far 
as  it  may  operate  in  furnishing  a  currency." 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  cany  a  passion 
for  paper  money,  and  of  the  worst  kind,  that  of 
government  paper,  farther  than  President  Tyler 
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£d ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  oommumcate 
his  passion  to  Congress,  which  repulsed  all  the 
exchequer  schemes  with  the  promptitude  which 
was  due  to  an  unconstitutional,  pernicious,  and 
gratuitous  novelty.  The  low  state  of  the  public 
credit,  the  impossibility  of  making  a  loan,  and 
the  empty  state  of  the  Treasury,  were  the  next 
topics  in  the  message. 

^  I  cannot  forego  the  occasion  to  urge  its  im- 
portance to  the  credit  of  the  goyemment  in  a 
financial  point  of  yiew.  The  great  necessity  of 
resorting  to  every  proper  and  becoming«ezpe- 
dient,  in  order  to  place  the  Treasury  on  a  foot- 
ing of  the  h%he8t  respect(J)ility,  is  entirely  ob- 
vious. The  credit  of  the  government  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  Yerr  soul  of  the  government  it- 
seUf— a  principle  or  vitality,  without  which  all 
its  movements  are  languid^  and  all  its  operations 
embarrassed.  In  this  spuit  the  Executive  felt 
itself  bound,  by  the  most  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  to  submit  to  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
the  propriety  of  miJdng  a  specific  pledge  of  the 
land  fund,  as  the  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
loans  authorized  to  be  contracted.  I  then  thought 
that  such  an  application  of  the  public  domain 
would,  without  aoubt,  have  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  government  ample  funds  to  relieve 
the  Treasury  f^om  the  temporary  embarrass- 
ments under  which  it  labored.  American  credit 
had  suffered  a  considerable  shock  in  Europe, 
fi*om  the  large  indebtedness  of  the  States,  and 
the  temporary  inability  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
the  intei^st  on  their  debts.  The  utter  and  dis- 
astrous prostration  of  the  United  States  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  had  contributed  largely  to  in- 
crease the  sentiment  of  distrust,  by  reason  of 
the  loss  and  ruin  sustained  by  the  holders  of  its 
stock — a  laree  portion  of  whom  were  foreigners, 
and  many  of  whom  were  alike  ignorant  of  our 
pK>litical  organization,  and  of  our  actual  respon- 
sibilities. It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Executive  that,  in  the  effort  to  negotiate  the 
loan  abroad^  the  American  negotiator  might  be 
able  to  pomt  the  money-lender  to  the  fund 
mortgaged  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  any  loan  he  might  contract,  and 
thereby  vindicate  the  government  torn  all  sus- 
picion of  bad  fiuth,  or  inability  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements. Congress  differed  from  the  Execu- 
tive in  this  vietir  of  the  subject  It  became, 
nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  resort 
to  every  expedient  in  its  power  to  negotiate  the 
authorized  loan.  After  a  failure  to  do  so  in  the 
American  market,  a  citizen  of  high  character 
and  talent  was  sent  to  Europe—with  no  better 
success ;  and  thus  the  mortifying  spectacle  has 
been  presented,  of  the  inability  of  this  govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  loan  so  small  as  not  in  the 
whole  to  amount  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
ordinary  annual  income;  at  a  time  when  the 
governments  of  Europe,  although  involved  in 
debt,  and  with  th^  subjects  heavily  burdened 


with  taxation,  readily  obtain  loans  of  any  amount 
at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of  interest  It  would 
be  unprofitable  to  look  further  into  this  anoma- 
lous state  of  things ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out adding,  that,  for  a  government  which  has 
paid  off  its  debts  of  two  wars  with  the  largest 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  and  now  owing  a 
debt  which  is  almost  next  to  nothing,  when  com- 
pared with  its  boundless  resources — a  govern- 
ment the  strongest  in  the  world,  because  ema- 
nating fi-om  the  popular  will,  and  firmly  rooted 
in  the  affections  of  a  great  and  free  people — and 
whose  fidelity  to  its  engagements  has  never  been 
questioned — for  such  a  government  to  have  ten- 
dered to  the  capitalists  of  other  countries  an 
opportunity  for  a  small  investment  of  its  stock, 
and  yet  to  have  &iled,  implies  either  the  most 
unfounded  distrust  in  its  good  fiuth,  or  a  purpose, 
to  obtain  which,  the  course  pursued  is  tne  most 
&tal  which  ooiud  have  been  adopted.  It  has 
now  become  obvious  to  all  men  that  the  govern- 
ment must  look  to  its  own  means  for  supplying 
its  wants ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  these 
means  are  altogether  adequate  for  the  object 
The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  aid  in 
bringing  alK>ut  this  result  Upon  what  I  regard 
as  a  weU-founded  supposition,  that  its  bills  would 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  and 
that  the  issue  would,  in  a  short  time,  reach  the 
maximum  of  91^)000,000,  it  is  obvious  that 
$10,000,000  would  thereby  be  added  to  the 
available  means  of  the  treasury,  without  cost  or 
charge.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  urge  the  great  and 
beneficial  effects  which  would  be  produced  in 
aid  of  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Its  effects 
upon  the  solvent  State  banks,  while  it  would 
force  into  liquidation  those  of  an  opposite  char^ 
acter.  through  its  weekly  settlements,  would 
be  highly  beneficial ;  and,  with  the  advantages 
of  a  sound  currency,  the  restoration  of  confidence 
and  credit  would  follow,  with  a  numerous  train 
of  blessings.  My  convictions  are  most  strong 
that  these  benefits  would  flow  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure ;  but,  if  the  result  should  be  ad- 
verse, there  is  this  security  in  connection  with 
it— that  the  law  creating  it  may  be  repealed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  without  the 
slightest  implication  of  its  good  fiuth." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  paragn^h  with- 
out a  feeling  of  profound  mortification  at  seeing 
the  low  and  miserable  condition  to  which  the 
public  credit  had  sunk,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  equally  mortifying  to  see  the  wretched  ex- 
pedients which  were  relied  upon  to  restore  it : 
a  government  bank,  issuing  paper  founded  on 
its  credit  and  revenues,  and  a  hypothecation  of 
the  lands,  their  proceeds  to  help  to  bolster  up 
the  slippery  and  fhiil  edifice  of  governmental 
paper :  the  United  States  unable  to  make  a 
loan  to  the  amount  of  <^ne-fonrth  of  its  ie?e- 
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iraes!  tillable  to  borrow  fire  millions  of  dollars! 
unable  to  borrow  anj  thin^  while  the  over- 
loaded  goyemments  of  Europe  oould  borrow  as 
much  as  thej  pleased.  It  was  indeed  a  low 
point  of  depressed  credit— the  lowest  that  the 
United  States  had  ever  seen  since  the  declaration 
of  Independence.  It  was  a  state  of  humiliation 
and  disgrace  which  coold  not  be  named  without 
oflfering  some  reason  for  its  existence ;  and  that 
reason  was  given :  it  was  the  ^  disastrous  pros- 
tration," as  it  was  called — ^the  crimes  and  bank- 
ruptcf,  as  should  have  been  called,  of  the  Penn- 
sylyania  Bank  of  the  United  States !  that  bank 
which,  in  adding  PennsjlTsnia  to  its  name,  did 
not  change  its  identity,  or  its  nature ;  and  which 
for  ten  long  jears  had  been  the  cherished  idol 
of  the  President,  his  Secretary  ci  State,  and  his 
exdiequer  orator  on  the  floor  of  the  House— for 
which  (General  Jackson  had  been  condemned 
and  yituperated — and  on  the  continued  existence 
of  which  the.  whole  prosperity  of  the  goyem- 
ment  and  the  people,  and  their  salyation  from 
poyerty  and  misery,  was  made  to  depend.  That 
bank  was  now  given  as  the  cause  of  the  woful 
plight  into  which  the  public  credit  was  fidlen — 
and  truly  so  given  I  for  while  its  plunderings 
were  enormous,  its  crimes  were  still  greater: 
and  the  two  put  together — an  hundred  millions 
plundered,  and  a  mass  of  crimes  committed — 
the  effect  upon  the  American  name  was  such  as 
to  drive  it  with  disgrace  from  every  exchange 
in  Europe.  And  the  former  champions  of  the 
bank,  uninstructed  by  experience,  unabashed  by 
previous  appalling  mistakes,  now  lavish  the 
same  encomiums  on  an  exchequer  bank  which 
they  formerly  did  on  a  national  bank ;  and  chal- 
ki^  the  same  fidth  for  one  which  they  had  in- 
voked ibr  the  other.  The  exchequer  is  now, 
according  to  them,  the  sole  hope  of  the  country: 
the  independent  treasury  and  hard  money,  its 
only  dai^er.  Yet  the  exchequer  was  repulsed 
— ^the  independent  treasury  and  gold  was  estab- 
lished: and  the  effect,  that  that  same  country 
which  was  unable  to  borrow  five  millions  of 
dollars,  has  since  borrowed  many  ten  millions, 
and  is  now  paying  a  premium  of  20  per  centum 
— actually  paying  twenty  dollars  on  the  hun- 
dred—to purchase  the  privilege  of  paying  loans 
before  they  are  due. 


CHAPTBB  ex. 

fiEPEAL  OF  THE  BANKBUPT  ACT:  MB.  BSNTOITS 
SPEBOH;  EXTBACrrBb 

TiuE  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  relation  to  the 
repeal  of  this  act  which  has  rarely  been  seen 
before — a  repeal  of  a  great  act  of  national  legis- 
lation by  the  same  Congress  that  passed  it— by 
the  same  members  sitting  in  the  same  scats — 
and  the  repeal  approved  by  the  same  President 
who  had  approved  tlie  enactment  It  was  a 
homage  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  result 
of  the  general  condemnation  which  the  act  re- 
ceived from  the  community.  It  had  been 
passed  as  a  party  measure :  its  condemnation 
was  general  without  regard  to  party :  and  the 
universality  of  the  sentiment  against  it  was 
honorable  to  the  virtue  and  inteUigence  of  the 
people.  In  the  commencement  of  the  session 
1842-'43,  motions  were  made  in  both  Houses  to 
repeal  the  act ;  and  in  the  Senate  the  practical 
bad  working  of  the  act,  and  of  the  previous  act, 
was  shown  as  an  evidence  of  the  unfroiitfulness 
of  the  whole  system,  and  of  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  leaving  the  whole  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  in  relation  to  insolvency,  or  bankrupt- 
cy, to  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  States.  In  of- 
fering a  petition  in  the  Senate  for  tlie  repeal  ci 
the  act  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Benton 
said: 

"  He  would  take  the  opportunity  which  the 
presentation  of  this  petition  offered,  to  declare 
that,  holding  the  bankrupt  act  to  he  unconsti- 
tutional at  six  different  points  (the  extinction 
of  the  debt  without  the  consent  of  a  given  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors  beii^  at  the  head  of  these 
points),  he  would  vote  for  no  repeal  which 
would  permit  the  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
the  trial  of  depending  cases,  unless  with  pro- 
visions which  would  bring  the  action  of  the  law 
within  the  constitution.  To  say  nothing,  at 
presen^  of  other  points  of  unoonstitution&ty, 
he  limited  himself  to  the  abolition  of  debts 
without  the  consent  of  a  given  majority  of  the 
creditors.  This,  he  held,  no  power  in  our  coun- 
try can  do.  Congress  can  only  go  as  &r  as  the 
bankrupt  systems  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries go ;  and  that  is,  to  require  the  consent  oi 
a  given  minority  of  the  creditors  (four-fifths  in 
number  and  value  in  England  and  Scotland), 
and  that  founded  upon  a  judicial  certificate  of 
integrity  by  the  commisdoners  who  examined 
the  caseu  and  approved  afterwards  by  the  Lord 
Chancelior.    tfpon  these  principles  only  could 
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Congress  act :  upon  these  principles  the  Con- 
gress of  1800  acted,  in  making  a  bankrupt  act : 
and  to  these  principles  he  would  endeavor  to 
conform  the  action  of  the  present  act  so  long  as 
it  might  run.  He  held  all  the  certificates  grants 
ed  by  the  courts  to  be  null  and  void ;  and  that 
the  question  of  the  validity  would  be  carried 
before  the  courts,  and  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion.  The  federal  judges  decided  the 
alien  and  sedition  law  to  be  constitutional. 
The  people  reversed  that  decision,  and  put  down 
the  men  who  held  it.  This  bauKrupt  act  was 
much  more  glaringly  unconstitutional — much 
more  immoral — and  called  more  loudly  upon 
the  people  to  rise  against  it  If  he  was  a  United 
States  judge* he  would  decide  the  act  to  be  un- 
constitutional. If  he  was  a  State  court,  and  one 
of  these  certificates  of  discharge  from  debts 
should  be  pleaded  in  bar  before  him,  on  an  ac- 
tion brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  old  debt 
he  would  treat  the  certificate  as  a  nullity,  ana 
throw  it  out  of  court.  K  commanded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  he  would  resign  first  The 
English  law  held  all  bankrupts,  whose  certifi- 
cates were  not  signed  by  the  given  majority  of 
the  creditors,  to  be  uncertijicated ;  and^  as 
such,  he  held  all  these  to  be  who  had  received 
certificates  under  our  law.  They  had  no  cer- 
tificate (x£  discharge  from  a  given  majority  of 
the  creditors  J  and  were,  thereforei  what  the 
English  law  called  ^uncertificated  hanh'upta? 
He  said  the  bankrupt  systems  formed  the  cred- 
itors into  a  partnership  for  the  management  of 
the  debtor's  estate,  and  his  discharge  from  debt ; 
and,  in  this  partnership,  a  eiven  minority  acted 
for  the  whole,  all  having  the  same  interest  in 
what  was  lost  or  saved ;  and,  therefore,  to  be 
governed  by  a  given  majority,  doing  what  was 
best  for  the  whole.  But  even  to  this  there  were 
limitations.  The  four-fifths  could  not  release 
the  debt  of  the  remaining  fifth,  except  upon  a 
certificate  of  integrity  from  the  commissioners 
who  tried  the  case,  and  a  final  approval  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  law  made  itself  party  to 
the  discharge,  as  it  does  in  a  case  of  divorce,  and 
fbr  the  sake  of  good  morals ;  and  requirea  the 
judicial  certificate  of  int^rity,  without  which 
the  release  of  four-fifths  of  the  creditors  would 
not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  other  fifth.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  Congress  can  act  It 
can  only  act  aocoroing  to  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  bankrupt  systems.  It  had  no  inhe- 
rent or  supreme  authority  over  debts.  It  could 
not  abolish  debts  as  it  pleased.  It  could  not 
confound  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  so 
get  hold  of  all  debts,  and  sweep  them  off  as  it 
pleased.  All  this  was  despotism,  such  as  only 
could  be  looked  for  in  a  government  which  haid 
no  limits,  either  on  its  moral  or  political  powers. 
The  attempt  to  confound  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  make  Congress  supreme  over 
both,  was  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  consti- 
tution, on  the  State  laws,  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  on  public  morals,  which  the  history 


of  Europe  or  America  exhibited.  There  y 
no  parallel  to  it  in  Europe  or  America.  It  was 
repudiation — ^universal  repudiation  of  all  debts 
— at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  The  law  was  sub-, 
versive  of  civil  society;  and  he  called  upon 
Congress^  the  State  legislatures  the  federal  and 
State  judiciaries — and,  above  al^  the  people— to 
brand  it  for  unconstitutionality  and  immorality, 
and  put  it  down. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  laid  down  the  law,  but  he 
would  refer  to  ^<q  forma  whidi  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  provided  fbr  executing  itsdf.    These 
forms  were  the  highest  evidences  of  the  law. 
They  were  firamed  by  men  learned  in  the  law — 
approved  by  the  courts — and  studied  by  the 
apprentices  to  the  law.     They  should  also  be 
studied  by  the  journeymen— by  the  professors 
— and  by  the  ermincd  judges.     In  this  case, 
especially,  they  should  be  so  studied.    Bank- 
ruptcy was  a  branch  of  the  law  but  little  studied 
in  our  country.    The  mass  of  the  community 
were  uninfonned  upon  it ;  and  the  latitudina- 
rians,  who  could  find  no  limits  to  the  power  of 
our  government  were  daringly  presuming  upon 
the  general  ignorance,  by  undertaking  to  con- 
found bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  claiming 
for  Congress  a  despotic  power  over  both.    This 
daring  attempt  must  he  chastised.    Congress 
must  be  driven  back  within  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  principles 
of  the  buikrupt  systems  must  be  made  known 
to  the  people.    The  forms  are  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  doing  this :  and  here  are  the  fontis  of 
a  bankrapt's  certificate  in  Great  Britain — the 
country  ftom  which  our  constitution  borrowed 
the  system.     [Mr.  B.  then  read  ttom  Jacob's 
Law  Dictionary,  title  Bankruptcy,  at  the  end 
of  the  title,  the  three  forms  of  the  certificates 
which  were  necessary  to  release  a  debtor  firom 
his  debts.]    The  first  form  vras  that  of  the  com- 
missioners who  examined  the  case,  and  who 
certified  to  the  integrity  of  the  baiunrupt,  and 
that  he  had  conformed  in  all  particulars  to  the  act 
The  second  form  was  that  of  the  certificate  of 
four-fifths  of  his  creditors,  ^allowing  him,  to  be 
discharged  from  his  deots,^     The  third  was 
the  certificate  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  certifying 
that  notice  of  these  two  certificates  having  been 
published  for  twenty-one  days  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  no  cause  being  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, the  certificates  granted  by  the  commis- 
sioners and  by  the  creditors  were  '  confirmed,^ 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  the  debtor  be  dis- 
charged from  his  debts ;  and  with  all  this,  the 
act  of  1800  in  the  United  States  perfectly  agreed, 
only  taking  two-thirds  instead  of  four-fifths  oi 
the  creditors.      Congress  could  only  absolve 
debts  in  this  way,  and  that  among  the  proper 
subjects  of  a  bankrupt  law :  and  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  must  revolt  against  any  at- 
tempt to  do  it  in  any  other  form.    The  present 
act  was  repudiation — criminal  repudiation,  as 
far  as  any  one  chose  to  repudiate — and  must  be 
put  down  by  the  community." 
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On  the  question  for  the  repeal  of  the  act^  Mr. 
Benton  took  occasion  to  show  it  to  be  an  in- 
yasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  oyer  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  within  their 
own  limits,  and  a  means  of  eating  np  estates  to 
the  loss  of  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the 
enrichment  of  assignees,  who  make  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate  a  life-long  business,  and  often 
a  legacy  to  his  children. 

<' A  question  cannot  arise  between  two  neieh- 
bors  about  a  dozen  of  eggs,  without  being  liable 
to  be  tiUcen  from  the  custody  of  the  laws  of  the 
States,  and  brought  up  to  the  federal  courts. 
And  now,  when  this  doctrine  that  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy  are  the  same,  if  a  continuance 
ci  the  law  is  to  be  contrived,  it  must  be  done  in 
oonfbrroity  with  such  a  fidlacy.  The  law  has 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  great  insolvent  law. 
for  the  abolition  of  debts,  for  the  benefit  or 
debtors;  and  would  it  be  maintained  that  a 
permanent  system  ou^t  to  be  built  up  on  such 
a  foundation  as  that  1 

'*  Some  months  ago.  he  read  in  a  Philadelphia 
paper  a  notice  to  creoitors  to  come  forward  for 
a  dividend  of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case 
of  bankruptcy  pending  under  the  old  law  of 
1800,  since  the  year  1801.  And.  three  or  four 
days  ago,  he  read  a  notice  in  a  London  paper, 
calling  on  creditors  to  come  in  for  a  dividend  or 
five-sixths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  pending  since  the  year  1793.  Here 
has  been  a  case  where  the  waste  of  property 
has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years  in  England,  and 
another  case  where  it  has  been  going  on  in  this 
country  forty-one  or  forty-two  years.  He  had 
been  himself  twenty-three  years  in  the  Senate, 
and,  durine  that  time,  various  efforts  were  made 
to  revive  the  old  law  of  1800  in  some  shape  or 
other ;  but  never,  till  last  session,  in  the  Bh&po 
in  which  the  present  law  passed.  And  how 
could  this  law  be  expected  to  stand,  when  even 
the  law  of  1800  (which  was  in  reality  a  bank- 
rupt law^  could  not  stand ;  but  was,  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation,  condemned  by  the  whole 
country  ?  " 

The  passage  of  the  act  had  been  a  reproach  to 
Congress :  its  repeal  should  do  them  honor,  and 
still  more  the  people,  under  whose  manifest  and 
determined  will  it  was  to  be  done.  The  repeal  bill 
readily  passed  the  Senate,  and  then  went  to  the 
House,  where  it  was  quickly  passed,  and  under 
pressure  of  the  previous  question,  by  a  vote  128 
to  98.  The  history  of  the  passage  of  these  two 
measTures  (bankrupt  and  distribution)  each  of 
which  came  to  an  untimely  end,  is  one  of  those 
legislative  arcana  which  should  be  known,  that 
such  legislation  may  receive  the  reprobation 
which  it  deserves.  The  public  only  sees  the  out- 
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side  proceeding,  and  imagines  a  wise  and  patriotie 
motive  for  the  enactment  of  important  laws.  Too 
often  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  patriotism  in 
such  enactment,  but  bargain,  and  selfishness,  and 
duresse  of  circumstances.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
The  misconduct  and  misfortunes  of  the  banks, 
and  the  vices  inherent  in  paper  money,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  currency  of  the  country, 
had  filled  the  Union  with  pecuniary  distress,  and 
created  an  immense  body  of  insolvent  debtors^ 
estimated  by  some  at  five  hundred  thousand : 
and  all  these  were  clamorous  for  a  bankrupt 
act.  The  State  of  Mississppi  was  one  of  those 
most  sorely  afflicted  with  this  state  of  things^  and 
most  earnest  for  the  act  Her  condition  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  her  senators,  and  thdr 
votes  made  the  bankrupt  act,  and  passed  the 
fiscal  bank  through  the  Senate.  Such  are  the 
mysteries  of  legislation. 

A  bankrupt  act^  though  expressly  authorized 
by  the  constitution,  had  never  been  &vored  by 
the  American  people.  It  was  tried  fifty  years 
ago,  and  condemned  upon  a  two  years'  experience. 
Persevering  efforts  had  since  been  made  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years  to  obtain  another  act, 
but  in  vain.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
expressed  at  the  last  session  that  he  served,  that 
no  act  framed  upon  the  principles  of  the  British 
system  would  ever  be  suitable  to  our  country — 
that  the  complex  and  expensive  machinery  of 
the  system,  so  objectionable  in  Enghmd,  where 
debtors  and  creditors  were  comparatively  near 
together,  would  be  intolerable  in  the  IJnited 
States,  where  they  were  so  widely  separated, 
and  the  courts  so  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
land,  and  so  inconvenient  to  the  majority  of 
parties  and  witnesses.  He  believed  a  simple 
system  might  be  adopted,  reducing  the  process 
to  a  transaction  between  the  debtor  and  hu 
creditors,  in  which  courts  would  have  but  littie 
to  do  except  to  give  effect  to  their  agreement. 
The  principle  of  his  plan  was  that  there  should 
be  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  either  on  the 
invitation  of  the  failing  debtor,  or  the  summons 
of  a  given  number  of  creditors ;  and  when  to- 
gether, and  invested  with  power  to  examine  into 
the  debtor's  affairs,  and  to  examine  books  and 
take  testimony,  that  they  themselves,  by  a  given 
majority  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  in  value, 
should  decide  every  question,  make  a  pro  rata 
division  of  the  effects,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  release:  the  release  to  be  of  right  if  the 
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eflbcts  were  taken.  This  simple  process  would 
dispose  with  the  vezfttiotis  question,  of  what 
oonstitates  an  set  of  hankruptcy  ?  And  substi- 
tute for  it  the  broad  inquiry  of  fiuling  circum- 
stances— in  the  solution  of  which,  those  most 
faiterested  would  be  the  judges.  H  would  also 
ssp^e  the  devouring  expenses  of  oosts  and  fees, 
and  delays  equally  derouring,  and  the  commis- 
sioners that  must  be  paid,  and  the  assignees 
who  frequently  become  the  beneficimes  of  the 
debtor's  efifects— taking  what  he  eollects  for  his 
own  fees,  and  often  making  a  life  estate  of  it. 
The  estate  of  a  bankrupt^  in  the  hands  of  an 
assignee,  Mr.  Randolph  was  accustomed  to  call, 
"  a  lump  of  butter  in  a  dog's  mouth ; "  a  desig- 
nation which  it  might  sometimes  bear  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  swallowed;  but 
more  frequently  4t  was  a  bone  to  gnaw,  and  to 
be  long  gnawed  before  H  was  gnawed  up.  As 
an  evidence  of  this,  Mr.  Benton  read  a  notice 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper,  published  while  this 
debate  was  going  on,  inviting  creditors  to  come 
forward  and  receive  from  the  assignee  a  divi- 
dend of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  under  the  old  act  of  1800 ;  also  a 
notice  in  a  London  pi^r  for  the  creditors  to 
oome  in  and  receive  a  dividend  of  five-sixths  of 
a  penny  in'  the  pound  in  a  case  depending  since 
1793 — the  assignees  respectively  having  been 
administering,  one  of  them  forty-one  years,  and 
the  other  fifty-two  years,  the  estate  of  the 
debtor ;  and  probably  collecting  each  year  about 
as  much  as  paid  his  own  fees. 

The  system  has  become  nearly  intolerable  in 
England.  As  &r  back  as  the  year  1817,  the 
British  Parliament,  moved  by  the  pervading  be- 
lief of  the  injustice  and  abuses  under  their  bank- 
rupt laws,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  examine 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  It  was  done;  and  such  a  mass 
of  iniquity  revealed,  as  to  induce  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  say  that  the  system  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country — ^that  the  assignees  had  no 
mer<y  either  upon  the  debtor  or  his  creditors — 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  every  law 
on  the  subject.  The  system,  hovrever,  was  too 
much  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the 
country  to  be  abandoned.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  only  led  to  a  revision  of  the  laws 
and  attempted  ameliorations;  the  whole  of 
which  were  disregarded  by  our  Congress  of 
1841,  as  were  the  principles  of  all  previous 
bankrupt  acts  either  in  Oreat  Britain,  on  the 


European  Continent,  or  in  the  United  States. 
That  Congress  abandoned  the  fundamental 
principle  of  all  bankrupt  systems-— that  of  a 
proceeding  of  the  creditors  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  made  it  practically  an  insolvent  law  at 
the  will  of  the  debtor,  for  the  abolition  of  his 
debt  at  his  own  pleasure.  Iniquitous  in  itself 
vicious  in  its  mode  of  being  passed,  detested  by 
the  community,  the  life  of  the  act  was  ehort  and 
ignominious.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  it  would  be 
repealed  in  two  years :  and  it  was.  Yet  it  vras 
ardently  contended  for.  Crowds  attended  C<m- 
gress  to  demand  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
sent  up  their  petitions.  The  whole  number  of 
bankrupts  was  stated  by  the  most  moderate  at 
one  hundred  thousand:  and  Mr.  Walker  declared 
in  his  place  that,  if  the  act  was  not  passed,  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  debtors  would  have  to  wear 
the  chains  of  slavery,  or  be  exiled  from  their 
native  land. 


CHAPTER    CXI. 

lOLITABT  ACADEMY  AND  ABMT  EXPENSES. 

The  instincts  of  the  people  have  been  against 
this  academy  from  the  time  it  took  its  present 
form  imder  the  act  of  1812,  and  those  subse- 
quent and  subsidiary  to  it :  many  efibrts  have 
been  made  to  abolish  or  to  modify  it :  and  all 
unsuccessful — partly  from  the  intrinsic  difficul- 
ty of  correcting  any  abuse— partly  from  the 
great  number  interested  in  the  Academy  as  an 
eleemosynary  institution  of  which  they  have 
the  benefit — and  partly  from  the  wrong  way  in 
which  the  reformers  go  to  work.  They  gen- 
erally move  to  abolish  the  whole  system,  and 
are  instantly  met  by  Washington's  recommen- 
dation in  fiivor  of  it  In  the  mean  tune  Wash- 
ington never  saw  such  an  institution  as  now 
shelters  behind  his  name ;  and  possibly  vrould 
never  have  been  in  the  army,  except  as  a  private 
soldier,  if  it  had  existed  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  He  never  recommended  such  an  acade- 
my as  we  have :  he  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing :  he  recommended  just  the  reverse  of  it, 
in  recommending  that  cadets,  serving  in  the 
field  with  the  companies  to  which  they  were 
attadied,  and  receiving  the  pay,  clothing,  and 
ration  of  a  sergeant,  should  be  sent — such  of 
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them  as  showed  a  stomach  for  the  hardships,  as 
well  as  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  and  honors  of 
the  service,  and  who  also  showed  a  capacity  for 
the  two  higher  branches  of  the  profession  (engi- 
neering and  artillery) — to  West  Point,  to  take 
instruction  from  officers  in  these  two  branches 
of  the  military  art :  and  no  more.  At  this  ses- 
sion one  of  the  usual  moyements  was  made 
against  it — an  attack  upon  the  instttutiou  in  its 
annual  appropriation  bill,  by  moving  to  strike 
out  the  appropriation  for  its  support,  and  sub- 
stitute a  bill  for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Hale  made 
tbe  motion,  and  was  supported  in  it  by  several 
members!  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  had  the  api»ropriation  bill  in 
charge,  felt  himself  bound  to  defend  it,  but  in 
doing  so  to  exclude  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
fiivorable  to  the  academy.  B^ging  gentlemen, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  their  motion,  he  went  on 
to  say: 

^^  He  was  now,  and  alwa3rs  had  been,  in  fiivor 
of  a  very  material  alteration  in  tbe  omnization 
of  this  mstitution.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
government  should  educate  more  young  men 
than  were  necessary  to  fill  the  annual  vacancies 
in  the  army.  It  was  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
number  now  educated  was  more  than  the  aver- 
age annual  vacancies  in  the  army  required ;  and 
hence  the  number  of  supernumerary  second 
lieutenants — ^which  he  believed  was  now  some- 
thing like  seventy;  and  would  be  probably 
thirty  more  the  next  year.  This,  however,  did 
not  present  the  true  state  of  the  question.  In 
a  single  year,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued 
from  the  war  department,  that  all  the  officers 
who  were  in  the  civil  service  of  the  railroad  and 
canal  companies.  &c.,  should  join  their  respec- 
tive regiments,  tnere  were  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred resignatk>ns.  Now,  if  these  resignations 
had  not  taken  place,  the  army  would  have  been 
overloaded  with  supernumerary  second  lieu- 
tenants. He  was  for  reducing  the  number  of 
cadets,  but  at  the  same  time  would  make  a  pro- 
vision by  which  parents  and  guardians  should 
have  the  privil^  of  sending  their  sons  and 
wards  there  to  be  educated,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  (Mr.  M.  said)  was  'the  system 
adopted  in  Qreat  Britain ;  and  it  appeared,  by 
a  document  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  there  were 
three  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  cadets, 
and  fifteen  officers  educated  at  the  English  Mil- 
itary Academy,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  it 
reouired  to  educate  two  hundred  and  twenty 
cadets  at  West  Point.  He  agreed  with  much  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Gon- 
neoticut,  Mr.  Seymour,  that  it  would  be  an  ame- 
lioration of  our  military  service,  to  open  the 
door  of  promotion  to  meritorious  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates.    Under  the  present 


system,  no  man  who  was  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  private,  however  meritorious,  had  the 
least  chance  of  promotion.  It  was  true  that 
there  were  instances  of  soch  men  getting  com- 
missions, but  they  were  very  rare;  and  the 
conseouence  was,  that  the  ranks  of  the  army 
were  filled  with  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the 
country,  and  desertions  had  prevailed  to  an 
enormous  extent  Mr.  McK.  here  gave  from 
the  documents,  the  number  of  imnual  deser- 
tions, from  the  year  1830  to  1836,  showing  an 
average  of  one  thousand.  He  would  not  now, 
however,  enlaige  on  this  subject  but  would  re- 
serve his  remarks  till  the  bill  for  reoi^ganizing 
the  academy,  which  he  understood  was  to  be 
reported  by  the  Military  Committee,  should 
come  in." 

Mr.  McKay  was  not  counted  among  the  ora* 
tors  of  the  House :  he  made  no  pretension  to 
fine  speaking :  but  he  was  one  of  those  busi- 
ness, sensible,  npri^t  men,  who  always  spoke 
sense  and  reason,  and  to  ihe  point,  and  general- 
ly gave  more  information  to  the  House  in  a  few 
sentences  than  could  often  be  found  in  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  speeches.  Of  this  charac- 
ter were  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
occasion ;  and  in  the  four  statements  that  he 
made,  Jirstj  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  West 
Point  officers  had  resigned  their  commissions  in 
one  year  when  ordered  to  quit  civil  service  and 
join  their  corps ;  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  seventy  graduates  at  that  time  for 
whom  there  wafr  no  place  in  the  army;  thirdly^ 
that  at  the  English  Military  Academy,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cadets  and  officers  were 
instructed  at  much  less  expense  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  with  us ;  fourthly y  that  the 
annual  desertions  frt>m  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  had  averaged  one  thousand  men  per  an- 
num for  six  years  together,  these  desertions  re- 
sulting from  want  of  promotion  and  disgust  at 
a  service  which  was  purely  necessary.  Mr. 
McKay  was  followed  by  another  speaker  of  the 
same  class  with  himself-— Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee;  who  st«od  up  and  said: 

^*  That  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  bill  to 
be  reported  by  the  Military  Cfommittee,  which 
the  gentleman  referred  to,  would  be  reached 
this  session ;  and  he  was  therefore  for  efiecting 
a  reform  now  that  the  subject  was  before  them. 
He  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  ^ntleman 
from  New  Hampshire  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment)  and  submit  another,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  bilL 
or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  appliea 
to  the  payment  of  any  (»det  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
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pointed ;  and  the  terms  of  servioe  of  those  who 
DAve  warrants  now  in  the  academy  shall  be 
held  to  cease  from  and  after  four  years  from 
the  time  of  their  respective  appointments.  The 
limitation  of  this  appropriation  now^  would  put 
an  end  to  the  academy,  unless  the  House  would 
act  on  the  propositions  which  would  be  hereaf- 
ter made.  He  was  satisfied  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  he  would  at  once  abolish  it  but  for 
the  remarks  of  his  friend  from  North  Carolina ; 
he  therefore  hoped  his  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  adopt  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  made."  , 

Mr.  Harndson,  of  Geoi^gia^  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  his  position  to  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  institution,  which  he  did  in  a  way 
to  show  that  it  was  indefensible.    He 

"  Inthnated  that  that  committee  would  pro- 
pose some  reductions  in  the  number  of  cadets ; 
and  when  that  proposition  came  before  the 
House,  these  amendments  could  be  appropriate- 
ly offered.  The  proposition  would  be  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  cadets  to  the  wants 
of  the  army.  But  this  appropriation  should 
now  be  made ;  and  if^  by  any  reductions  here- 
after made,  it  should  be  found  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  institution,  the  bal- 
ance would  renudn  in  the  Treasury,  and  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  countiy.  He  explained  the 
circumstances  under  which,  in  1836,  some  per- 
sons educated  as  cadets  at  West  Point  became 
dyil  engineers,  and  accepted  emplo3rment  on 
projected  lines  of  railroad ;  and  asserted  that 
no  class  of  our  countrymen  were  more  ready  to 
obey  the  call  of  their  country,  in  any  exigency 
which  might  arise." 

Mr.  OrUmdo  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  made  by  the  chairman  on 
miUtary  affidrs,  returned  to  the  charge  of  the 
one  hundred  resignations  in  one  year;  and 
said: 

^  He  had  listened  to  the  apology  or  excuse 
rendered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  for  the  cadets  who  resigned  in 
1836.  And  wnat  was  that  excuse?  Why, 
forsooth,  though  they  had  been  educated  at  the 
government  expense,  yet,  because  they  could 
get  better  pay  by  embarking  in  other  pursuits, 
they  deserted  the  service  of  the  country  which 
had  educated  them,  and  prepared  them  for  her 
service.  He  did  not  intend  to  detain  tiie  com- 
mittee at  present,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say  to  those  who  were  in  fiivor  of  winding  up 
the  concern,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  single  dollar  to  that  institution, 
unless  the  same  bill  contained  a  provision,  in 
language  as  emphatic  as  it  could  he  made,  de- 
danng  that  this  odious,  detestable^  and  aristo- 


cratic institution,  shall  be  brought  to  adoee. 
If  it  did  not  cost  this  government  a  sii^  dol- 
lar, he  would  still  be  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  kept  up.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  door 
of  promotion  should  be  shut  agidnst  the  honest 
and  deserving  soldier,  and  tluita  few  dandies 
and  band-box  heroes,  educated  at  tliat  insti- 
tution, should  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  all  tbe 
offices.  Mr.  F.  adverted  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  army.  It  was  filled  up,  he  said,  bj 
foreigners.  Native  Americans^  to  whom  they 
should  naturally  look  as  the  defenders  of  the 
country,  were  deterred  from  entering  it  It 
would  be  well,  he  thought^  to  have  a  committee 
of  investigation,  that  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house  mi^it  be  disclosed,  and  its  abuses  brought 
tolight^ 

Mr.  Black,  of  C^i^gia,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, compelling  the  cadets  to  serve  ten  years, 
and  keeping  np  tlie  number :  upon  which  Mr. 
Hale  remarked: 

^The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  were 
not  officers  enough:  whereas  the  truth  was 
there  were  more  than  enough.  The  difficulty 
was,  there  were  already  too  many.  The  Army 
Register  showed  a  h'st  already  of  seventy  su- 
pernumeraries; and  more  were  being  turned 
out  upon  us  every  year.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  made  a  most  unhappy  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  educating  <»aets  for  tbe 
army,  by  comparing  them  witli  the  midshipmen 
in  the  navy.  What  was  the  service  rendered 
by  midshipmen  on  board  our  national  vessels  1 
Absolutely  none.  They  were  of  no  sort  of  use ; 
and  precisely  so  was  it  with  these  cadets.  He 
denied  that  Qeneral  Washington  ever  recom- 
mended a  militajnr  academy  like  the  present  in- 
stitution ;  and.  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would,  in- 
stead of  proclaiming  it^  have  endeavored  to 
shield  his  great  name  from  such  a  reproach." 

The  movement  ended  as  usual,  in  showing 
necessity  for  a  reform,  and  in  fidling  to  get  it 


CHAPTEB  CXII. 

EMIOEATION  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  BTVEK,  AND 
FOUNDATION  OF  ITS  BETTLKMKNT  BY  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS:  FBEMONTS  FIBST  EXPEDI- 
TION. 

The  great  event  of  carrying  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pid 
planting  that  race  firmly  on  that  sea,  took  place 
at  this  time,  beginning  in  1842,  and  laigely  in- 
creasing in  1843.    It  was  not  an  act  of  the  gov- 
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Temment^  leading  the  people  and  protecting 
them ;  bnt,  like  all  the  other  great  emigrations 
and  settlements  of  that  race  on  onr  continent^ 
it  was  the  act  of  the  people,  going  forward  with- 
out goyemment  aid  or  countenance,  establishing 
their  possession,  and  compelling  the  goremment 
to  follow  with  its  shield,  and  spread  it  oyer 
iheuu    So  fiir  as  the  action  of  the  goyemment 

/%as  concerned,  it  operated  to  endanger  our  title 
to  the  Columbia,  to  prevent  emigration,  and  to 
incur  the  loss  of  the  country.  The  first  great 
step  in  this  unfortunate  direction  was  the  treaty 
of  joint  occupation,  as  it  was  called,  of  1818 ;  bj 
which  the  British,  under  the  fiJlacions  idea  c^ 
mutuality,  where  there  was  nothing  mutual, 
were  admitted  to  a  delusive  joint  occupation, 
with  oursolyes,  intended  to  be  equal — but  which 
quickly  became  exclusiye  on  their  part:  and 
was  obliged  to  become  so,  from  the  power  and 
organization  of  their  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
already  flanking  the  country  and  ready  to  cross 
oyer  and  cover  it  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
President  Monroe,  under  whose  administration 
this  unfortunate  treaty  was  made,  to  say  ^t, 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
View,  the  author  has  been  informed  by  Qeneral 
Jesup  (who  had  the  fact  from  Mr.  Monroe  him- 
self at  the  time),  that  his  instructions  had  not 
authorized  this  arrangement  (which  in  fact  the 
commissioners  intimated  in  their  correspond- 
ence), and  only  after  much  hesitation  prevailed 
on  himself  to  send  it  to  the  Senate.  That  treaty 
was  for  ten  years,  and  the  second  &lse  step  was 
in  its  indefinite  extension  by  another  of  1828,  un- 
til one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  should  give  no- 
tice for  its  discontinuance — ^the  most  insidious 
and  pernicious  of  all  agreements,  being  so  easy 
to  be  adopted,  and  so  hard  to  be  got  rid  o£  The 

Ahird  great  blunder  was  in  not  settling  the  Ore- 
gon question  in  the  Ashburton  negotiation,  when 
we  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  earnest  desire  to  induce  us  to  with- 
draw our  northeastern  boundary  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  surrender  a 
part  of  Maine  for  the  road  frt>m  Halifia  to  Que- 
bec.   The  fourth  step  in  this  series  of  govem- 

^inental  blunders,  vras  the  recommendation  of 
President  Tyler  to  discountenance  •  emigration 
to  Oregon,  by  withholding  land  from  the  emi- 
grants, until  the  two  governments  had  settled 
the  title — a  contingen^T'  too  remote  to  be  count- 
ed upon  within  any  given  period,  and  which 


every  year's  delay  would  make  more  difOkmlt 
The  title  to  the  country  being  thus  endangered 
by  the  acts  of  the  government,  the  saving  of  it 
devolved  upon  the  people — and  they  saved  it. 
In  1842,  incited  by  numerous  newspi^r  publi- 
cations, upwards  of  a  thousand  American  emi- 
grants went  to  the  country,  making  their  long 
pilgrimage  overland  from  the  frontiers  of  Mis- 
souri, with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks 
and  herds,  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
weapons  of  defence— traversing  the  vast  inclined 
plane  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
crossing  that  barrier  (deemed  impassable  by 
Europeans),  and  descending  the  wide  slope 
which  declines  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Six  months  would  be  consumed  in 
this  journey,  filled  with  hardships,  beset  by 
dangers  from  savage  hostility,  and  only  to  be 
prosecuted  in  caravans  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination. The  Bumets  and  Applegates  from 
Missouri  were  among  the  first  leaders,  and  in 
1843,  some  two  thousand  more  joined  the  first 
emigration.  To  check  the^  bold  adventurers 
was  the  object  ef  tho^gbvemment :  to  encourage 
them,  was  the  object  of  some  Western  members  ^ 
of  Congress,  on  whom  (in  conjunction  with  the 
people)  the  task  of  saving  t^e  Columbia  evi- 
dentiy  devolved.  These  members  were  ready 
for  their  work,  and  promptiy  b^an.  Early  in  » 
the  session,  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from  Missouri, 
introduced  a  bill  for  tiie  purpose,  of  which  these 
were  the  leading  provisions : 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
herebyauthorized  and  required  to  cause  to  be 
erected,  at  suitable  places  and  distances,  a  line 
of  stockade  and  blockhouse  forts,  not  exceeding 
five  in  number,  from  some  point  on  the  Missoun 
and  Arkansas  rivers  into  the^t  pass  for  enter- 
ing the  ^valley  of  the  Oregon ;  and,  also,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  ^lumbia  River. 

"  That  provision  hereafter  shall  be  made  by 
law  to  secure  and  grant  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  one  section  of  land,  to  every  white 
male  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  of 
the  age  of  eiffhteen  years  and  upward,  who  shall 
cultivate  and  use  the  same  fbr  five  consecutive 
years ;  or  to  his  heir  or  heirs-at-law,  if  such 
there  be,  in  case  of  his  decease.  And  to  every 
such  inhabitant  or  cultivator  (being  a  married 
man^  there  shall  be  granted,  m  addition,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  the  wife  of  said  hus- 
band, and  the  like  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  the  &ther  for  each  child  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  may  have,  or  which 
may  be  bom  within  the  ^ye  years  aforesaid. 

"  That  no  sale,  alienation,  or  contract  of  any 
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kind,  shall  be  Talid,  of  snch  lands,  before  the 
patent  is  issued  therefor;  nor  shall  the  same  be 
liable  to  be  taken  in  ezecation.  or  bound  by  any 
judgment,  mortgage,  or  lien,  or  any  kind,  before 
the  patent  is  so  issued ;  and  all  pretended  alien- 
ations or  contracts  for  alienating  such  lands, 
made  before  the  issuing  of  the  patents,  shall  be 
null  and  void  against  the  settler  himself  his 
wife,  or  widow,  or  against  his  heirs-atrlaw,  or 
against  purchasers,  after  the  issuing  of  the  pa- 
tent. 

^That  the  President  is  hereby  authorised 
and  required  to  appoint  two  additional  Indian 
agents,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars 
each,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  (under  his  direction 
and  control)  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  any  or  erery  Indian  tribe 
west  of  any  agency  now  established  by  law. 

^  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  proyisions  <^  this  act. 

^  Sxc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
couit  and  district  courts  of  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  over  that 
part  of  the  Indian  territories  lying  west  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  said  territory  of  Iowa,  and 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  State ;  and  also,  oyer  the  In- 
dian territories  comprising  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  country  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  fifty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  north  of  the 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  may  be  appointed  for  the  said 
territory,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  now  proyided  by  law  in  relation  to 
the  territory  of  Iowa :  Provided,  That  any  sub- 
ject of  the  goyemment  of  Great  Britain,  who 
shall  haye  been  arrested  under  the  proyisions  of 
this  act  for  any  crime  alleged  to  haye  been  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  same  re- 
mains free  and  open  to  the  yessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States  Kctd  of  Great 
Britain,  pursuant  to  stipulations  between  the 
two  powen,  shall  be  deliyered  up.  on  proof  of 
his  iMBing  sueh  British  subject  to  tne  nearest  or 
most  oonyenient  authorities  haying  cognizance 
of  such  offence  by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  prosecuted  and  tried  acoord- 
faig  to  such  laws. 

'<  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted,  That  one 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
territory  of  Iow%  in  addition  to  the  number 
now  authorized  by  law,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  aj^>ointed,  to  hold  his  office 
by  the  same  tenure  and  for  the  same  time,  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation,  and  possess  all  the 
powers  and  anthonty  conferred  by  law  upon 


the  associate  judges  of  the  said  territory ;  and 
one  judicial  district  shall  be  organized  by  the 
said  supreme  court,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
number,  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  this  act ;  and  a  district  court  shall  be 
held  in  the  said  district  by  the  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  at  such  times  and  ^ces  as  the 
said  court  shall  direct;  and  the  said  district 
court  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority 
yested  in  the  present  district  courts  of  the  said 
territory,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  appoint  its 
own  clerk. 

"  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  in  and  for  the 
territories  descnbed  m  the  second  section  of  this 
act,  shall  haye  power  to  cause  all  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  ar- 
rested by  such  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  commit  such  offenders  to 
safe  custody  for  trial  in  the  same  cases  and  in 
the  manner  proyidea  by  law  m  relation  to  the 
Territory  of  Iowa ;  and  to  cause  the  offenders 
so  committed  to  be  conyeyed  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  holding  of  a  district  court  for 
the  said  Territory  of  Iowa,  nearest  and  most  oon- 
yenient to  the  place  of  such  commitment,  there 
to  be  detained  for  trial,  by  such  persons  as  shall 
be  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  any  fudge  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  tiie  said  Territory ;  or  where  such  offenders 
are  British  subjects,  to  cause  them  to  be  de- 
liyered to  the  nearest  and  most  conyenient  Brit- 
ish authorities,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and 
the  expenses  or  such  commitment  removal,  and 
detention,  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  by  law  in  respect  to  the  fees  of  the 
marshal  of  the  said  territory.'' 

These  proyisions  are  all  just  and  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and 
carefiilly  firamed  to  promote  emigration,  and  to 
avoid  collisions  with  the  British,  or  hostilities 
with  the  Indians.  The  land  grants  were  the 
grand  attractive  feature  to  the  emigrants :  the 
provision  for  leaving  British  ofifenders  to  British 
jurisdiction  was  to  avoid  a  dash  of  jurisdictions, 
and  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  British 
settlers  over  whom  the  British  Pariiament  had 
already  extended  the  laws  of  Canada;  and  the 
boundaries  within  which  our  settlers  were  to 
be  protected,  were  precisely  those  agreed  upon 
three  years  later  in  a  treaty  between  the  two 
powers.  The  provisions  were  all  necessary  for 
their  object,  and  carefully  framed  to  avoid  infrac- 
tion of  any  part  ci  the  unfortunate  treaty  of 
1818 ;  but  the  biU  encountered  a  strenuous,  and 
for  a  Jong  time  a  neariy  balanced,  of^tosition 
in  the  Senate — some  opposed  to  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  settling  the  country  at  any  Ume— some 
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to  its  present  settlement,  many  to  the  fear  of 
collision  with  the  British  subjects  thready  there, 
or  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  Mr.  Mo- 
Dnffie  took  broad  ground  against  it 

^  For  whose  benefit  are  we  bonnd  to  pass  tins 
bill?  Who  are  to  go  there,  along  the  Ime  of 
militaiT  posts,  and  take  possession  of  the  only 
part  of  the  territory  fit  to  occupy — that  part 
lying  upon  the  sea-coast,  a  strip  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  width ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the.  rest  of  the  territory  consists  of 
mountains  almost  inaccessible,  and  low  lands 
which  are  covered  with  stone  and  volcanic  re- 
mains, where  rain  never  falls,  except  during  the 
^ring ;  and  even  on  the  coast  no  rain  falls,  fh)m 
April  to  October,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  there  is  nothing  but  rain.  Why,  sir,  of 
what  use  will  this  be  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 
I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  the  whole  territory.  I  wish  to  God 
we  did  not  own  it.  I  wish  it  was  an  impassable 
barrier  to  secure  us  against  the  intrusion  of 
others.  This  Is  the  character  of  the  country. 
Who  are  we  to  send  there?    Do  you  think 

?>ur  honest  farmers  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
ork,  or  even  Ohio  or  Missouri,  will  abandon 
their  fiums  to  eo  upon  any  such  enterprise  as 
this?  God  forbid !  if  any  man  who  is  to  go 
to  that  country,  under  the  temptations  of  this 
bill,  was  my  chud — ^if  he  was  an  honest  indus- 
trious man,  I  would  say  to  him,  for  God's  sake 
do  not  go  there.  You  will  not  better  your  con- 
dition. You  will  exchange  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  life,  for  the 
pains  and  perils  of  a  precarious  existence.  But 
if  I  had  a  son  whose  conduct  was  such  as  made 
him  a  fit  subject  for  Bota^  Ba^,  I  would  say 
in  the  name  of  God,  eo.  ^Uiis  is  my  estimate 
of  the  importance  <»  the  settlement.  Now. 
what  are  we  to  gain  by  making  the  settlement  ? 
In  what  shape  are  our  expenditures  there  to  be 
returned  ?  W  hen  are  we  to  get  any  revenue 
from  the  citizens  of  ours  who  go  to  tlutt  distant 
territory — 3,300  miles  firom  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  it  from  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri ?  What  return  are  the^  going  to  make  us 
for  protecting  them  with  military  posts,  at  the 
expense  at  the  outset  of  $200,000,  and  swelling 
hereafter  God  knows  now  much — ^probably 
equalling  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Florida 
war.  What  will  they  return  us  for  this  enormous 
expense,  after  we  have  tempted  them,  by  this  bill, 
to  leave  their  pursuits  of  honest  mdustry,  to  go 
upon  this  wild  and  gambling  adventure,  in  wh^ 
their  blood  is  to  be  staked?" 

Besides  repulsing  the  country  as  worthless, 
Mr.  McDuffie  argued  that  there  was  danger  in 
taking  possession  of  it— that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  conflicted  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1818 — and  that  Great  Britain,  though 
desirous  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  would 


be  forced  into  war  in  defence  of  her  rights  and 
honor.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  opposed  as 
his  colleagae  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  not 
for  the  same  reasons.  He  deemed  the  country 
well  worth  having,,  and  presenting  great  com-*^ 
meicia)  advantages  in*  cemmunieating  with 
China  and  Japan,  which  should  not  be  lost. 

"I  do'not  agree  with  my  eloquent  and  able 
colleague  that  the  counti^is  worthless.  He 
has  undemted  it,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate. 
It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  land,  it  is  true,  that  is 
barren  and  worthless ;  but  not  a  little  that  is 
highly  productive.  To  that  may  be  added  its 
commercial  advantages,  whidi  wiM^  in  time, 
prove  to  be  great.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
important  events  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Asia.  As  great  as  thev  are,  they  are  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  a  similar  character, 
wlQch  must  foUow  at  no  distant  day.  What 
has  taken  place  in  China,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  followed  in  Japan,  and  all  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  that  continent  Their  ports,  like  the 
Chinese,  will  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of  that 
large  portion  of  Asia,  containing  neariy  half  of 
the  population  and  wealtb  of  the  globe,  will  be 
thrownopen  to  the  eommeroe  of  the  world,  and  be 
placed  within  the  pales  of  European  and  Jtoeri- 
can  intercourse  and  civilization.  A  vast  market 
will  be  created,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  be 
given  to  commerce.  No  small  portion  of  the 
share  that  would  fall  to  us  with  this  populous 
and  industrious  portion  of  the  globe,  is  destined 
to  pass  throueh  the  ports  of  l£e  Oregon  Terri- 
tory to  the  vidley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of 
taking  the  circuitous  and  Icmg  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn ;  or  the  still  longer,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  mainly  because  I  place 
this  high  estimate  on  its  prospective  value,  that 
I  am  so  solicitous  to  preserve  it^  and  so  adverse^ 
to  this  bill,  or  any  other  precipitate  measure 
which  might  terminate  in  its  loss.  If  I  thought 
less  of  its  value,  or  if  I  regarded  our  title  less 
dear,  my  opposition  would  be  less  decided^" 


Infraction  of  the  treaty  and  danger  of  ' 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  defending  a  pos- 
session so  remote — ^the  present  empty  condition 
of  the  treasury — were  further  reasons  urged  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  bill ;  but 
having  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  savmg  our 
title  to  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to 
show  his  mode  of  doing  so,  and  fell-  upon  the 
same  plan  to  ripen  and  secure  our  title,  which 
others  believed  was  wholly  relied  upon  by 
Great  Britain  to  ripen  and  secure  hers— Time  1 
an  dement  which  only  worked  in  favor  of  the  / 
possessor;  and  that  possessor  was  now  Great 
Britain.    On  this  head  he  said : 
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"  The  question  presents  itself^  how  shall  we 
preserve  this  country  1  There  is  only  one  means 
by  which  it  can  be ;  but  that,  fortunately,  is  the 
►  most  powerful  of  all — time.  Time  is  acting 
for  us ;  and,  if  we  shall  haye  the  wisdom  to 
trust  its  operation,  it  will  assert  and  maintain 
our  right  with  resistless  force,  without  costing  a 
cent  of  money,  or  a  drop  of  blood.  There  is 
often  in  the  affairs  of  goyemment,  more  effi- 
ciency and  wisdom  in  non-action,  than  in  action. 
All  we  want  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case,  is 
'  *  a  wise  and  masterly  inactiyity.'  Our  popma- 
tion  is  rolling  towards  the  shores  of  the  Padfic, 
with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  we  realize.  It 
is  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leaves 
anticipation  behind.  In  the  period  of  tMrty- 
two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  took  my 
seat  m  the  other  House,  the  Indian  frontier  has 
receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the  West  At  tiiat 
time,  our  population  was  much  less  than  half 
what  it  is  now.  It  was  then  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually ; 
it  is  now  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand; 
and  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  something 
more  than  three  per  cent,  compound  annually. 
At  that  rate,  it  will  soon  reach  the  yearly 
increase  of  a  million.  K  to  this  be  added,  that 
the  region  west  of  Arkansas  and  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  is 
occupied  by  half  civilized  tribes,  who  have  t^ir 
lands  secured  to  them  by  treaty  (and  which 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  population  in  that 
direction),  and  that  this  great  and  increasing  tide 
will  be  forced  to  take  tli^  comparatively  narrow 
channel  to  the  north  of  that  river  and  south  of 
our  northern  boundary,  some  conception  may 
be  fenced  of  the  strength  with  which  the  cur- 
rent will  run  in  that  direction,  and  how  soon  it 
will  reach  the  eastern  gorges  of  ^e  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  will  soon--^  sooner  than  an- 
ticipated—reach the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  be 
readjr  to  pour  into  the  Oregon  Territory,  when 
it  will  come  into  our  possession  without  resist- 
*^anoe  or  struggle;  or,  if  there  should  be  resist- 
ance, it  would  be  feeble  and  ineffectual.  We 
would  then  be  as  much  stronger  there,  compa- 
ratively, than  Great  Britain,  as  she  is  now 
stronger  than  we  are ;  and  it  would  then  be  as 
idle  in  her  to  attempt  to  assert  and  m^iit^ip 
her  exclusive  daim  to  the  territory  against  us. 
as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it  against 
her.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  abide  our  time,  and  it 
will  accomplish  all  that  we  desire,  with  fiir 
more  certainty  and  with  infinitely  less  sacrifice, 
than  we  can  without  it." 

Mr.  Calhoun  averred,  and  very  truly,  that  his 
oj^sition  to  the  bill  did  not  grow  out  of  any 
opposition  to  the  growth  of  the  West — declared 
I  himself  always  friendly  to  the  interests  of  that 
great  section  of  our  country,  and  referred  to  his 
oourse  when  he  was  Secretary  at  war  to  prove 
it. 


^I  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  wms  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department.  At  that  early 
period  I  turned  my  attention  particularly  to  tlie 
interest  of  the  West.  I  saw  that  it  required 
increased  security  to  its  long  line  of  frontier, 
and  greater  fiicihty  of  carrying  on  interoourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  to 
enable  it  to  develope  its  resources — especially 
that  of  its  f\ir-trade.  To  give  the  required 
security,  I  ordered  a  much  la^r  portion  of  the 
army  to  that  frontier ;  and  to  afford  fiu^ility  «id 
protection  for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade,  the 
military  posts  were  moved  much  higher  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Under  the 
increased  security  and  fiidlity  which  these 
measures  afibrded,  the  fiir-trade  received  a 
great  impulse.  It  extended  across  the  continent 
in  a  short  time,  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  and 
south  to  the  British  and  Mexican  frontiers; 
yielding  in  a  few  years,  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Linn],  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars annually.  But  I  stopped  not  there.  I  saw 
that  individual  enterprise  on  our  part,  however 
great,  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the 

g>werful  incorporated  Canadian  and  Hudson 
ay  Companies,  and  that  additional  measures 
were  necessary  to  secure  permanently  our  fur- 
trade.  For  that  purpose  I  proposed  to  establish 
a  post  still  higher  up  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  to  give  such 
unity  and  efficiency  to  our  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  Indian  tribes  between  our  Western 
frontier  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  would  enable 
our  citizens  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  British  traders.  Had 
the  measures  proposed  been  adopted,  we  would 
not  now  have  to  listen  to  the  complaint,  so  fre- 
quently uttered  in  this  discussion,  of  the  loss  of 
that  trade." 

The  inconsistent  ailment  of  Mr.  McDufiSe, 
that  the  country  was  worthless,  and  yet  that 
Great  Britain  would  go  to  war  for  it^  was  thus 
answered  by  Mr.  Linn : 

^  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  somewhat 
inconsistently  urges  that  tiie  country  is  bleak, 
barren,  volcanic,  rocky,  a  waste  always  floo<^ 
when  it  is  not  parched ;  and  insists  that,  worth- 
less as  it  is.  Great  Britain  will  go  at  once  to  war 
for  it.  Strang  that  she  should  in  1818  have 
held  so  tenaaously  to  what  is  so  worthless! 
Stranger  still,  that  she  should  have  stuck  yet 
closer  to  it  in  1827,  when  she  had  had  still 
ampler  time  to  learn  the  bootlessness  of  the 
possession!  And  strangest  of  all,  that  she 
should  still  cling  to  it  with  the  grasp  of  death ! 
Su*.  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking  that  she 
ana  the  senator  have  formed  a  very  different 
estimate  of  the  territory,  and  that  she  is  (as  she 
ought  to  be)  a  good  deal  the  better  informed. 
She  knows  well  its  soil,  climate,  and  physical  re- 
sources, and  perfectly  comprehends  its  commer- 
cial and  geographical  importance.  And  know- 
ing all  this,  she  was  ready  to  sink  all  sense  of 
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Histioe,  stifle  all  respect  for  our  dear  title,  and 
hasten  to  root  her  interests  in  the  soil,  so  as  to 
secure  the  strong,  eyen  when  most  wrongfol, 
title  of  possession." 

The  danger  of  waiting  for  Great  Britain  to 
strengthen  her  clahn  was  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Linn,  by  what  had  happened  in  Maine.  In  1814 
she  proposed  to  purchase  the  part  she  wanted. 
She  afterwards  endeayored  to  negotiate  for  a 
r%ht  of  way  across  the  State.  Failing  in  that 
attempted  n^otiation,  as  in  the  offer  to  pur- 
chase, she  boldly  set  up  a  claim  to  all  she  wanted 
—demanded  it  as  matter  of  right — and  obtained 
it  by  the  Ashburton  treaty — ^the  United  States 
paying  Massachusetts  and  Maine  for  the  dis- 
membered part.  Deprecating  a  like  result  Arom 
temporizing  measures  with  respect  to  Oregon, 
Mr.  Linn  said : 

<<So  little  before  1813  or  1814  did  Great 
Britain  erer  doubt  your  daim  to  the  lately  con- 
tested territory  in  Maine,  that  in  1814  she  pro- 
posed to  purchase  that  iNurt  of  it  which  she  de- 
sired, one  next  treated  for  a  right  of  way.  It 
was  refused ;  and  she  then  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
soiL  This  method  has  sped  no  ill  with  her ; 
for  she  has  got  what  she  wanted,  and  made  tou 
PAT  FOR  IT.  Her  Oregon  game  is  the  same. 
She  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  strip  of  territory 
north  of  the  Oregon^  and  seems  determined  to 
pluck  it  from  us,  either  by  circumyention  or 
lorce.  Aware  of  the  political  as  well  as  legal 
adyantages  of  possession,  she  is  strengthening 
hers  in  eyery  way  not  too  directly  responsible. 
She  is  selecang  and  occupying  the  best  lands, 
the  most  fayorable  sites.  These  she  secures  to 
the  settlers  under  contracts.  For  any  counter- 
action of  yours,  she  may  take,  and  is  taking, 
possession  of  the  whole  territory.  She  has  ap- 
propriated sites  for  mills,  manufactories,  and 
ttrais.  If  one  of  these  has  been  abandoned  for 
a  better,  she  reyerts  to  it,  if  a  citizen  of  yours 
occupies  it,  and  ejects  him.  She  tells  her  people 
she  wiU  protect  them  in  whateyer  they  haye 
laid,  or  may  lay,  their  hands  upon.  If  she  can 
legitimately  do  this,  why  may  not  we  1  Is  this 
.  /a  Joint  occupation  of  which  she  is  to  haye  the 
sole  benefit  1  Had  you  as  many  citizens  there 
as  she.  you  would  be  compelled  to  protect  them ; 
and  if  you  haye  not,  why  is  it  but  because  she 
keeps  them  off  and  you  refuse  to  offer  them  the 
inducements  which  she  holds  out  1  QWe  them 
a  prospectiye  grant  of  lands,  and  insure  them 
the  shelter  of  your  laws,  and  they  will  soon  con- 
gregate there  in  force  enough  to  secure  your 
rights  and  their  own." 

The  losses  already  sustained  by  our  citizens 
firom  the  rayages  of  Indians,  incited  against  them 
by  the  British  Hudson  Bay  company,  were 


stated  by  Mr.  Linn  upon  good  authority,  to  be  / 
fiye  hundred  men  in  liyes  taken  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  joint  occupation  treaty,  and  half  a 
million  of  dollars  in  property  robbed  or  de- 
stroyed, besides  getting  exdusiye  possession  of 
our  soil,  and  the  command  of  our  own  Indians 
within  our  own  limits :  and  he  then  contrasted 
this  backwardness  to  protect  our  own  citizens 
on  their  own  soil  with  the  readiness  to  expend 
untold  amounts  on  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce ;  and  eyen  in  going 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  guard  the  freedom  <^ 
the  negro  race. 

"  Whereyer  your  sails  whiten  the  sea,  in  no 
matter  what  clime,  against  no  matter  whom, 
the  national  arm  stretches  out  its  protection. 
Eyery  where  but  in  this  unhappy  territory,  Uie 
persons  and  the  pursuits  of  your  dtizens  are 
watched  oyer.  You  count  no  cost  when  other 
interests  are  concerned,  when  other  rights  are 
assailed ;  but  you  recoil  here  from  a  trifling  ap- 
propriation to  an  object  of  the  highest  national 
importance,  because  it  enlists  no  sectional  in- 
fluence. Contrast,  for  instance^  your  supineness 
about  the  Or^on  Territory,  with  your  alacrity 
to  establish,  K>r  guarding  the  slayc  coast  and 
Liberia,  a  squadron  costing  $600,000  annually, 
and  which  you  haye  bound  yourself  by  treaty 
to  keep  up  for  fiye  years,  with  great  exposure 
of  liyes  and  yessels.  By  stipulation,  eighty 
guns  (one-twelfth  of  your  force  afloat)  is  kept 
upon  this  seryice ;  and,  as  your  nayal  expenm- 
ture  amounts  to  about  seyen  millions  a  year, 
this  (its  twelfth  part)  will  make,  in  fiye  years, 
three  millions  bestowed  in  watching  the  coast 
of  Afric^  and  guarding  thp  freedom  of  the  negro 
race !  For  this  you  layish  millions ;  and  you 
grudge  $100,000  to  the  great  American  and  na- 
tionid  object  of  assertingyour  territorial  rights 
and  setthng  your  soiL  i  ou  grant  at  once  what 
furthers  the  slaye  policy  of  a  riyal  power,  and 
deny  the  means  of  rescuing  from  its  grasp  your 
own  property  and  soiL" 

This  African  squadron  has  now  been  kept  up 
more  than  twice  fiye  years,  and  promises  to  be 
perpetual ;  for  there  was  that  delusiye  clause  in 
the  artide,  so  tempting  to  all  temporizing  spirits, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  the  fiye  years,  the  squad- 
ron was  still  to  be  kept  up  until  the  United  States 
should  giye  notice  to  terminate  the  article.  This 
idea  of  notice  to  terminate  a  treaty,  so  easy  to 
put  in  it,  and  so  difficult  to  be  giyen  when  en- 
tanglement and  use  combine  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  was  shown  to  be  almost  impossible  in 
this  treaty  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Columbia. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  demanded  of  Mr.  Linn,  why 
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not  give  the  notice  to  terminate  the  treaty  be- 
fore proceeding  to  settle  the  coontiy  ?  to  which 
he  answered: 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
hounI  has  urged  that  we  should,  first  of  all, 
g|ive  the  twelve  months'  notice  of  our  renuncia- 
tion of  the  treaty.  He  [Mr.  Linn]  could  only 
answer  that  he  had  repeatedly,  by  resolutions, 
urged  that  course  in  former  years ;  but  always 
in  vain.  He  had  ever  been  met  with  tiie  answer : 
*Thi8  is  not  the  proper  time— wait'  Mean- 
while, the  adverse  possession  was  going  on,  for- 
tifying from  year  to  year  the  British  claim  and 
the  British  resources,  to  make  it  good.  Mr. 
Madison  had  encouraged  the  bold  and  well-ar- 
ranged scheme  of  Astor  to  fortify  and  colonize. 
He  was  dispossessed ;  and  the  nucleus  of  empire 
which  his  establishments  formed,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  now 
the  great  instrument  of  English  aggrandizement 
in  that  quarter.  The  senator  insists  that,  by 
the  treaty^  there  should  be  a  jomt  possession. 
Be  it  so,  ir  you  will  But  where  is  our  part  of 
this  joint  possession  ?  In  what  does  it  consist, 
or  has  it  consisted  1  We  have  no  posts  there, 
no  agent,  no  military  power  to  protect  traders. 
Nay,  indeed,  no  traders  !  For  they  have  disap- 
peared before  foreign  competition ;  or  fidlen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  rifle,  the  toinahawk,  or  the  s€»ilp- 
ing  knife  of  those  savages  whom  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  can  always  make  the  instruments 
of  systematic  massacre  of  adventurous  rivals." 

^r.  Benton  spoke  at  large  in  defence  of  the 
bill,  and  first  of  the  clause  in  it  allotting  land 
to  the  settlers,  saying : 

"  The  objections  to  this  bill  grew  out  of  the 
clause  granting  land  to  the  settiers,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  grants  themselves,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
try^ which  the  grants  would  seem  to  imply. 
This  was  the  objection ;  for  no  one  defended  the 
titie  of  the  British  to  one  inch  square  of  the 
valley  of  Oregon.  The  senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Sevier],  who  has  just  spoken,  had  well 
said  that  this  was  an  objection  to  the  whole  bill ; 
for  the  rest  would  be  worth  nothing,  without 
these  grants  to  the  settiers.  Nobody  would  go 
there  without  the  inducement  of  land.  The 
British  had  planted  a  power  there— the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company — in  which  the  old  Northwest 
Company  was  merged ;  and  this  power  was  to 
them  in  the  New  World  what  the  East  India 
company  was  to  them  in  the  Old  World:  it 
was  an  arm  of  the  government,  and  did  every 
thing  for  the  government  which  policy,  or  trea- 
ties prevented  it  from  doing  for  itself.  This 
company  was  settling  and  colonizing  the  Colum- 
bia for  the  British  government,  and  we  wish 
American  citizens  to  settle  and  colonize  it  for 
us.  The  British  government  gives  inducement 
to  this  company.   It  gives  them  trade,  commerce, 


an  exclusive  charter,  laws,  and  national  protec-  x 
tion.  We  must  give  inducement  also ;  and  our  / 
inducement  must  be  land  and  protection.  Grants 
of  land  will  car^  settlers  there ;  and  the  sen*- 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tappan]  was  treading  in 
the  tracks  of  Mr.  Jefierson  (perhaps  witbtmt 
having  read  his  recommendation,  although  he 
has  read  much)  when  he  proposed,  in  his  spee(di 
of  yesterday,  to  plant  50.000  settiers,  with  their 
50,000  rifies,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oregon.  Mr. 
Jefierson  had  proposed  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  Louisiana.  He  proposed  that  we  diould  set- 
tle that  vast  domain  when  we  acquired  it ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  that  donations  of  land  should 
be  made  to  the  nrst  30,000  settlers  who  should 
go  there.  This  was  the  right  doctrine,  and  the 
old  doctrine.  The  white  race  were  a  land-loving 
people,  and  had  a  right  to  possess  it,  because 
they  used  it  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Creator.  The  white  race  went  for  land,  and 
they  will  continue  to  go  for  it.  and  will  go  where 
they  can  get  it.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Americai 
have  been  settled  by  them  in  this  way.  All  the 
States  of  this  Union  have  been  so  settled.  The 
principle  is  founded  in  their  nature  and  in  God's 
command ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  obeyed. 
The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  a  vast  field  open 
to  the  settier.  It  is  ours,  and  our  people  are 
b^inning  to  go  upon  it.  They  go  unaer  the 
expectation  of  getting  land ;  and  that  expecta- 
tion must  be  confirmed  to  them.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  confirm  it ;  and  if  it  fails  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  fails  in  all.  There  is  nothing  left  to } 
induce  emigration ;  and  emigration  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  save  the  country  ttom  the 
British,  acting  through  their  powerful  agent — 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company." 


:\ 


Mr.  Benton  then  showed  from  a  report  of 
Mi^or  Pilcher,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Afiurs, 
and  who  had  visited  the  Columbia  River,  that 
actual  colonization  was  going  on  there,  attended 
by  every  circumstance  that  indicated  ownership/ 
and  the  design  of  a  permanent  settiement.  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  principal  of  these  British  es- 
tablishments, for  there  are  many  of  them  within 
our  boundaries,  is  thus  described  by  Major 
Pilcher : 

^  This  fort  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia, nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Multnomah, 
in  the  region  of  tide-water,  and  near  the  heaa 
of  ship  navigation.  It  is  a  grand  position,  both 
in  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
formed  to  command  the  whole  region  watered 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  The  sur- 
rounding counti^,  both  in  climate  and  soil,  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population ;  i^ 
its  resources  in  timl^r  give  ample  fadlities  for 
ship-building.  This  post  is  fortified  with  can* 
non ;  and,  having  been  selected  as  the  principal 
or  master  position,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  strengthen  or  improve  it    For  this  purpose, 
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the  old  poet  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  has 
heen  abandoned.  Aboat  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  ground  are  in  cultiyation ;  and 
the  product  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  pota- 
toes, and  other  vegetables,  is  equal  to  what  is 
known  in  the  best  parts  ot  the  United  States. 
Domestic  animals  are  numerous — ^the  homed 
cattle  havine  been  stated  to  me  at  three  hun- 
dred ;  hogs,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  propor- 
tion; also,  the  usual  domestic  fowls:  every 
things  in  fact,  indicatinff  a  permanent  establish- 
ment. Ship-building  has  commenced  at  this 
place.  One  vessel  mis  been  built  and  ricged, 
sent  to  sea,  and  employed  in  the  trade  ofthe 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  also  met  a  gentleman,  on  my 
way  to  Lake  Winnipec,  at  the  portage  between 
the  Columbia  and  Athabasca,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Fort  Golville,  with 
a  master  ship-carpenter,  and  who  was  destined 
for  Fort  Vancouver,  tor  the  purpose  of  building 
a  ship  of  considerable  burden.  Both  grist  ana 
saw-mills  have  been  built  at  Fort  Vancouver: 
with  the  latter,  they  saw  the  timber  which  is 
needed  for  their  own  use,  and  also  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  upon  the  former, 
their  wheat  is  manufactured  into  flour.  And, 
from  all  that  I  could  learn,  this  important  post 
is  silently  growing  up  into  a  colony ;  mjm  is, 
perhaps,  mtended  as  a  future  military  and  na- 
val station,  which  was  not  expected  to  be 
delivered  up  at  the  expiration  of  the  treaty 
which  granted  them  a  temporary  and  joint  pos- 
session." 

Mr.  Benton  made  a  brief  deduction  of  our 
title  to  the  Columbia  to  the  49th  parallel  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  rapidly  traced  the 
various  British  attempts  to  encroach  upon  that 
line,  the  whole  of  which,  though  earnestly  made 
and  perseveringly  continued,  fidled  to  follow 
that  great  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  thus  made  this 
deduction  of  title : 

^Louisiana  was  acquired  in  1803.  In  the 
Tery  instant  of  signing  the  treaty  which  brought 
us  that  province,  another  treaty  was  signed  in 
London  (without  a  knowledge  of  wimt  was 
done  in  ParisV  fixing,  among  other  things,  the 
line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  treaty,  signed  by  Mr.  Rufus  King 
and  Lord  Hawkesbuiy,  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Jefierson,  without  reference  to  the  Senate,  on 
account  of  the  fifth  article  (which  related  to  the 
line  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi),  for  fear  it  might  com- 
promise the  northern  boundary  of  l^uisiana 
and  the  line  of  49  degrees.  In  this  negotiation 
of  1803.  the  British  made  no  attempt  on  the 
line  of  tne  49th  degree,  because  it  was  not  then 
known  to  them  that  we  had  acquired  Louisiana; 
but  Mr.  Jefferson,  having  a  Imowledge  of  this 


acquisition,  was  determined  that  nothing  shoold 
be  done  to  compromise  our  rights,  or  to  unset- 
tle the  boundaries  established  imder  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht 

^^  Another  ireniv  was  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain  in  1807,  between  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
William  Pinckney  on  one  side,  and  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Auckland  on  the  other.  The  English 
were  now  fully  possessed  of  the  &ct  that  we 
had  acquired  Louimana,  and  become  a  party  to 
the  line  of  49  degrees ;  and  they  set  themselves 
openly  to  work  to  destroy  that  line.  The  cor- 
respondence of  the  ministers  shows  the  perti- 
nacity of  these  attempts ;  and  the  instructions 
of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1818  (when  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Mr.  Monroe),  to  Messrs.  Rush  and 
Gallatin,  then  in  London,  charged  with  negotia- 
ting a  convention  on  pnoints  left  unsettled  at 
Ghent,  condense  the  history  of  the  mutual  pro- 
positions then  made.  Finally^  an  article  was 
agreed  upon,  in  which  the  British  succeeded  in 
mutHati^  tne  line,  and  stopping  it  at  the  Rocky  K 
Mountains.  This  treaty  of  1807  shared  the 
fate  of  that  of  1803,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
It  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate,  because  it  did  not  contain  an 
explicit  renunciation  of  the  pretension  of  im- 
pressment ! 

^At  Ghent  the  attempt  was  renewed:  the 
arrest  of  the  line  at  the  Kocky  Mountains  was 
agreed  upon,  but  the  British  coupled  with  their 
proposition  a  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  access  to  it  through  the 
territories  of  tne  United  States ;  and  this  de- 
mand occasioned  the  whole  article  to  be  omit- 
ted. The  Ghent  treaty  was  signed  without  any 
stipulation  on  the  subject  of  the  line  along  the 
49th  degreo,  and  that  point  became  a  principal 
object  of  the  ministers  charged  with  completing 
at  London,  in  1818,  the  subjects  unfinished  at 
Ghent  in  1814.  Thus  the  British  were  again  ^ 
foiled;  but,  trae  to  their  design,  they  perse- 
vered and  accomplished  it  in  the  convention 
signed  at  London  in  1818.  That  convention 
arrested  the  line  at  the  mountains,  and  opened 
the  Columbia  to  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
British;  and,  being  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  it  has  become  binding  and  obligatory 
on  the  country.  But  it  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked,  or  undervalued  in  this  case,  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1818  that  tois  arrestation  of  the 
line  took  place ;  that  up  to  that  period  it  was 
in  full  force  in  all  its  extent,  and,  consequently,  y^ 
in  fiill  force  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  a  com-  ^ 
plete  bar  (leaving  out  all  other  barriers)  to  any 
British  acouisition,  by  discovery,  south  of  49 
degrees  in  Korth  America." 

The  President  in  his  message  had  said  that 
^mformal  oonferenoes"  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the 
subject  of  the  Columbia,  but  he  had  not  com- 
municated them.     Mr.  Benton  obtained  a  call 
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of  the  Senate  for  them :  the  President  ansvrered 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  to 
make  them  public.  That  was  a  strange  answer, 
seeing  that  all  claims  by  either  party,  and  all 
negotiations  on  the  subjects  between  them, 
whether  concluded  or  not,  and  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not  should  be  communicated. 


^  The  President,  in  his  message  recommend- 
ing the  peace  treaty,  informs  us  that  the  Co- 
lumbia was  the  subject  of  "informal  confer- 
ences "  between  the  negotiators  of  that  treaty ; 
but  that  it  could  not  then  be  included  among 
the  subjects  of  formal  negotiation.  This  was 
an  ominous  annunciation,  and  should  have  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  President  to  a  great  danger. 
If  the  peace  mission,  which  came  here  to  settle 
every  thing,  and  which  had  so  much  to  gain  in 
the  Mame  boundary  and  the  African  alliance ;— if 
this  mission  could  not  agree  with  us  about  the 
Columbia,  what  mission  ever  can  ?  To  an  inquiry 
from  the  Senate  to  know  the  nature  and  extent 
of  these  "  informal  conferences  "  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  to  learn  the 
reason  why  the  Columbia  question  could  not 
have  been  included  among  the  subjects  of  formal 
negotiation — to  these  inquiries,  the  President 
answers,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  to  communicate  these  things.  This 
is  a  strange  answer,  and  most  unexpected. 
We  have  no  political  secrets  in  our  country, 
neither  among  ourselves  nor  with  foreigners. 
On  this  subject  of  the  Columbia,  especially,  we 
have  no  secrets.  Every  thing  in  relation  to  it 
has  been  published.  All  the  conferences  hereto- 
fore have  been  made  public.  The  protocols,  the 
minutes,  the  conversations,  on  both  sides,  have 
all  been  published.  The  British  have  published 
their  claim,  such  as  it  is:  we  have  published 
ours.  The  public  documents  are  full  of  theni. 
and  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  question  itselr 
to  require  secrecy.  The  negotiator,  and  not  the 
subject,  may  require  secrecy.  Propositions  may 
have  been  made,  and  listened  to,  which  no  pre- 
vious administration  would  tolerate,  and  which 
it  may  be  deemed  prudent  to  conceal  until  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  the  cry 
of  war  can  be  raised  to  ravish  its  ratification 
from  us.    All  previous  administrations^  while 

(claiming  the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia,  have 
refused  to  admit  a  particle  of  British  claim  sotUh 
of  49  degrees.  Mr.  Adams,  under  Mr.  Monroe^ 
peremptorily  refused  to  suomit  any  such  claim 
even  to  arbitration.  The  Mame  boundary,  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  of  1783,  had  been  submitted 
to  arbitration ;  but  this  boundary  of  49  was  re- 
fused. And  now,  if;  after  all  this,  any  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  by  our  government  to  give 
op  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  I^  for  one,  shall 
not  fail  to  brand  such  a  proposition  with  the 
name  of  treason.'' 

This  paragraph  was  not  without  point,  and 


even  inuendo.  The  north  bank  of  the  Columbia^ 
with  equal  rights  of  navigation  in  the  river,  and 
to  the  harbor  at  its  mouth,  had  been  the  object 
of  the  British  from  the  time  that  the  fur-trader, 
and  explorer.  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie,  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  river  and  harbor  suit- 
able to  commerce  and  settlement  north  of  that 
stream.  They  had  openly  proposed  it  in  negoti- 
ations :  they  had  even  gone  so  fiir  as  to  tell  our 
commissioners  of  1818,  that  no  treaty  of  boun- 
daries could  be  made  unless  that  river  became 
the  line,  and  its  waters  and  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  made  common  to  both  nations — a  deda- 
ration  which  should  have  utterly  forbid  the  idea 
of  a  joint  occupation,  as  such  occupation  was  ad- 
mitting an  equality  of  title  and  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  a  division  of  the  territory.  This  cherish- 
ed idea  of  dividing  by  the  river  had  pervaded 
every  British  negotiation  since  1818.  It  was  no  / 
secret:  the  British  begged  it:  we  refltsed  it. 
Lord  Ashburton,  there  is  reason  to  know, 
brought  out  the  same  proposition.  In  his  first 
diplomatic  note  he  stated  that  he  came  pre- 
pared to  settle  all  the  questions  of  dififerenoe 
between  the  two  countries;  and  this  affair  of 
the  Columbia  was  too  laige,  and  of  too  long 
standing,  and  of  too  much  previous  negotiation 
to  have  been  overlooked.  Tt  was  not  over- 
looked. The  President  says  that  ther?  were 
conferences  about  it,  qualified  as  informal :  which 
is  evidence  there  would  have  been  formal  negoti- 
ation if  the  informal  had  promised  success.  The 
informal  did  not  so  promise;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  the  two  senators  from  Missouri  being 
sounded  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  divi-v 
sional  line,  repulsed  the  suggestion  with  an* 
earnestness  which  put  an  end  to  it;  and  this 
knowledge  of  a  proposition  for  a  conventional 
line  induced  the  indignant  language  which  those 
two  senators  used  on  the  subject  in  all  their 
speeches.  If  they  had  yielded,  the  valley  of  the^ 
Columbia  would  have  been  divided ;  for  that  is 
the  way  the  whole  Ashburton  treaty  was  made. 
Senators  were  soimded  by  the  American  negoti- 
ator, each  on  the  point  which  lay  nearest  to 
him ;  and  whatever  they  agreed  to  was  put  into 
the  treaty.  Thus  the  cases  of  the  liberated 
slaves  at  ^SRau  and  Bermuda  were  given 
up — ^the  leading  southern  senators  agreeing  to 
it  beforehand,  and  voting  for  the  treaty  af- 
terwards. The  writer  of  this  View  had  this 
&ct  tcom  Mr.  Bagby,  who  refhsed  to  go  with 
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them,  and  Toted  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

**  This  pretension  to  the  Columbia  is  an  en- 
croachment upon  our  rights  and  possession.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  encroachments  which 
Great  Britain  systematically  practises  upon  us. 
Diplomacy  and  audacity  carry  her  through,  and 
gain  her  position  after  position  upon  our  bor- 
ders. It  is  in  vain  that  the  treaty  of  1783  gave 
us  a  safe  military  frontier.  We  haTe  been  los- 
ing it  ever  since  the  late  war,  and  are  still  losing 
it.  The  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
took  from  us  the  islands  of  Grand  Menon.  Campo 
Bello,  ted  Indian  Island,  on  the  coast  ot  Maine, 
and  which  command  the  bays  of  Fundy  and 
Passamaquoddy.  Those  islands  belonged  to  us 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature ;  for  they  are  on  our  coast,  and  within 
wading  distance  of  it  Can  we  not  wade  to  these 
islands  1  [Looking  at  senator  Williams,  who 
answered,  *  We  can  wade  to  one  of  them."t  Yes, 
wade  to  it !  And  yet  the  British  worked  them 
out  of  us ;  and  now  can  wade  to  us,  and  com- 
mand our  land,  as  well  as  our  water.  By  tiiese 
acquisitions,  and  those  of  the  late  treaty,  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  will  become  a  great  naval  station 
to  overawe  and  scourge  our  whole  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  Under  the  same  commission 
of  the  Ghent  treaty,  she  got  from  us  the  island 
of  Boisblanc,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River, 
and  which  commands  that  river  and  the  entrance 
into  Lake  Erie.  It  was  ours  under  the  treaty 
of  1783 ;  it  was  taken  from  us  by  diplomacy. 
And  now  an  American  ship  must  pass  between 
the  mouths  of  two  sets  of  British  batteries— oqe 
on  Boisblanc;  the  other  directly  opposite,  ttt 
Maiden ;  and  the  two  batteries  within  three  or 
ibur  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  Am  I  right 
as  to  the  distance  ?  [Looking  at  Senator  Wood- 
bridge,  who  answei^,  ^  The  distance  is  three 
hundred  yards.*]  Then  comes  the  kte  treaty, 
which  takes  from  us  (for  i  will  say  nothing  of 
what  the  award  gave  up  bevond  the  St  John) 
the  mountain  frontier,  3,000  feet  in  height,  150 
miles  long,  approachmg  Quebec  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Feather- 
Btonhaugh,  *  commanding  all  their  communica- 
tions, and  commanding  and  overawing  Quebec 
itselt'  This  we  have  given  up;  and,' in  doing 
so,  have  given  up  our  military  advantages  in 
that  quarter,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  to  be  used  against  ourselves  in 
future  wars.  The  boundary  between  the  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  been 
altered  by  the  kte  treaty,  and  subjected  us  to 
another  encroachment,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  mili- 
tary advantage,  which  Great  Britain  gains.  To 
say  nothing  about  Piceon  River  as  being  or  not 
being  the  ' long  lake^ oi  the  treaty  of  1783  5  to 
say  nothing  of  that,  there  are  yet  two  routes 
commencing  in  that  stream — one  bearing  far  to 
the  south,  and  forming  the  lai^  island  called 
*  Hunter's.'  By  the  old  boundary,  the  line  went 


the  northern  route ;  b^  the  new,  it  goes  to  the 
south ;  giving  to  the  British  a  large  scope  of  our 
territory  (which  is  of  no  great  value),  but  giving 
them,  also,  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  old 
route,  the  best  route,  and  the  one  commanding 
the  Indiana,  which  is  of  great  importance.  The 
encroachment  now  attempted  upon  the  Colum- 
bia^  is  but  a  continuation  of  this  system  of  en- 
croachments which  is  kept  up  against  us,  and 
which,  until  1818,  labored  even  to  get  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  by  laboring  to  make 
the  line  frt>m  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  reach  its 
head  spring.  If  Great  Britain  had  succeeded  in 
getting  this  line  to  touch  the  Mississippi,  she 
was  then  to  claim  thS  navigation  of  the  river, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  her  doctrine 
in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Maine  and  the  river 
St  John.  The  line  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  is  another  instance  of  her  encroaching 
policy ;  it  has  been  mutilated  by  the  persever- 
ing efforts  of  British  diplomacy ;  and  the  break- 
ing of  that  line  was  inmiediately  followed  by 
the  most  daring  of  all  her  encroachments — ^that 
of  the  Columbia  River." 

The  strength  of  the  bill  was  tested  by  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  land-donation  clause, 
which  failed  by  ff  vote  of  24  to  22.  The  bill 
was  then  passed  by  the  same  vote — the  yeas 
and  nays  being : 

^^Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Clayton,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King.  Linn.  Mc- 
Hofcrts,  Magnum,  Merrick,  Phelps,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker.  White,  WUcox,  WU- 
liams,  Woodbury,  Wrigntj  Young." 

"Nays. — ^Messrs.  Archer.  Bagby,  Barrow, 
Bates,  Bayard,  Berfien,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Con- 
rad, Crafts,  Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Hunting- 
ton, McDuffie,  Miller^orter^  Rives,  Simmons, 
Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Woodbndge." 

The  bill  went  to  the  House,  where  it  remained 
unacted  upon  during  the  session ;  but  the  effect 
intended  by  it  was  frilly  produced.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  was  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  / 
enterprising  people  of  the  West  Emigration 
increased.  An  American  settlement  grew  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Conventional  agree- 
ments among  themselves  answered  the  puipose 
of  laws.  A  colony  was  planted — had  planted 
itself— and  did  not  intend  to  retire  from  its 
position-Hind  did  not  It  remained  and  grew ; 
and  that  colony  of  self-impulsion,  without  the 
aid  of  government,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  blun- 
ders, saved  the  Territory  of  Or^on  to  the 
United  States :  one  of  the  many  events  which 
show  how  littie  the  wisdom  of  government  has 
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to  do  with  great  eyents  which  fix  the  fate  of 
ootintries. 

Connected  with  this  emigration,  and  anziliaiy 
to  it,  was  the  first  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  under- 
taken and  completed  in  the  summer  of  1842 — 
upon  its  outside  yiew  the  conception  of  the 
government,  hut  in  tact  oonceiyed  without  its 

^  knowledge,  and  executed  upon  solicited  orders, 
of  which  the  design  was  unknown.  Lieutenant 
Fremont  was  a  young  ofBcer,  appointed  in  the 
topographical  corps  from  the  class  of  citizens 
hy  President  Jackson  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War.  He  did  not 
enter  the  army  through  the  gate  of  West  Point, 
and  was  considered  an  intrusive  officer  hy  the 
graduates  of  that  institution.  Having,  hefore 
his  appointment,  assisted  for  two  years  the 
learned  astronomer,  Mr.  Nicollet,  in  his  great 
survey  of  the  country  hetween  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  his  mind  was  trained  to  such 
lahor;  and  instead  of  hunting  comfortable 
berths  about  the  towns  and  villages,  he  solicited 
employment  in  the  vast  r^ons  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  GoL  Abert,  the  chief  of  the  corps, 
gave  him  an  order  to  go  to  the  fh)ntier  beyond 
the  Mississippi  That  order  did  not  come  up 
to  his  views.  After  receiving  it  he  carried  it 
back,  and  got  it  altered,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 

/tains  inserted  as  an  object  of  his  exploration, 
and  the  South  Pass  in  those  mountains  named 
as  a  particular  point  to  be  examined,  and  its 
position  fixed  by  him.  It  was  through  this 
Pass  that  the  Oregon  emigration  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  the  exploration  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  had  the  double  efiect  of  fixing  an 
important  point  in  the  line  of  the  emigrants' 
travel,  and  giving  them  encouragement  from  the 
apparent  interest  which  the  government  took 
in  their  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  the  gov- 
ernment, that  is,  the  executive  administration, 
knew  nothing  about  it.  The  design  was  con- 
ceived by  the  young  lieutenant :  the  order  for 
its  execution  was  obtained,  upon  solicitation, 
from  his  immediate  chief— importing,  of  course, 
to  be  done  by  his  order,  but  an  order  which  had 
its  conception  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 

UStFTEKANT  PRAMONTS    FIRST    KXPEDITIOU: 
8PBECH,  AND  MOTION  OF  SENATOR  LINN. 

A  COMMUNICATION  was  received  from  the  War 
Department,  in  answer  to  a  call  heretofore 
made  for  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Fr&mont's 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Linn 
moved  that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate ;  and  also  that  one  thousand  extra  copies 
be  printed. 

^^  In  support  of  his  motion,"  Mr.  L.  said,  '^  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  a  very  interest- 
ing expedition  had  been  undertaken  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  ordered  by  CoL  Abert,  chief 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  with  the  sanction 
oT  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  executed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Fremont  of  the  topographical  engineers. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  nvers  and  country  between 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  especially  to  examine 
the  character,  and  ascertain  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  tne  South  Pass,  the  great  crossing 
place  to  these  mountains  on  the  way  to  the 
Oregon.  All  the  objects  of  the  expedition  have 
been  accomplished,  and  in  a  way  to  be  beneficial 
to  science,  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader, 
as  well  as  useful  to  the  government. 

^Supplied  with  the  best  astronomical  and 
barometrical  instruments,  well  qualified  to  use 
them,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-five  voyo' 
geurs^  enlisted  for  the  purpose  at  St.  Louis,  and 
trained  to  ^1  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
prairies  and  the  mountains,  Mr.  Fremont  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Biis- 
souri,  on  the  10th  of  .June ;  and,  in  the  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  four  months  returned 
to  the  same  point,  without  an  accident  to  a 
man,  and  with  a  vast  mass  of  useful  observa- 
tions, and  many  hundred  specimens  in  botany 
and  geology.  % 

"  In  executing  his  instructions.  Mr.  Fr^ont 
proceeded  up  the  Kansas  River  rar  enough  to 
ascertidn  its  character,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
the  Great  Platte,  and  pursued  that  river  to  its 
source  in  the  mountains,  where  the  Sweet  Water 
(a  head  branch  of  the  Platte)  issues  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  South  Pass.  He  reached 
the  Pass  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  describes  it 
as  a  wide  and  low  depression  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  ascent  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  hill  on 
which  this  Capitol  stands,  and  where  a  plainlv 
beaten  wagon  road  leads  to  the  Oregon  through 
the  valley  of  Lewis's  River,  a  fork  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. He  went  through  the  Pass,  and  saw 
the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cali^mia ;  and,  leaving  the  valleys  to  indulge 
a  laudable  curiosity,  and  to  make  some  uscfiil 
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ob8eiTati(m8.  and  attended  by  four  of  his  men, 
he  climbed  tne  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Momir 
tains,  until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  human 
being ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  August,  looked  down 
upon  ioe  and  snow  some  thousand  feet  below, 
and  traced  in  the  distance  the  yaUeys  of  the 
riTers  which,  taking  their  rise  in  the  same  ele- 
Tated  rklge,  flow  in  opposite  directions  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  Mississippi  From 
that  idtimate  point  he  returned  by  the  yalley  of 
the  Great  Platte,  following  the  stream  in  its 
whole  course,  and  solring  idl  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  its  navigability,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  throu^  which  it  flows. 

"Over  the  whole  course  of  this  extended 
route,  barometrical  observations  were  made  by 
Mr.  Frteont,  to  ascertain  elevations  both  of  the 
plains  and  of  the  mountains ;  astronomical  ob- 
servations were  taken,  to  ascertain  latitudes  and 
longitudes ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  marked 
as  arable  or  sterile ;  the  &cility  of  travelling, 
and  the  practicability  of  routes,  noted ;  the  grand 
features  of  nature  described,  and  some  presented 
in  drawings ;  military  positions  indicated ;  and 
a  large  contribution  to  geology  and  botany  was 
made  in  the  varieties  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  grasses,  and  rocks  and  earths,  which 
were  enumerated.  Drawings  of  some  grand  and 
striking  points,  and  a  map  of  the  whole  route, 
illustrate  the  report,  and  &cilitate  the  under- 
standing of  its  details.  Eight  carts,  drawn  by 
two  mules  each,  acoompani^  the  expedition ;  a 
fact  which  attests  the  facilitv  of  travelling  in  this 
vast  region.  Herds  of  bufnloes  furnished  sub- 
sistence to  the  men ;  a  short,  nutritious  grass, 
sustained  the  horses  and  mules.  Two  boys 
(one  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  of 
eighteen),  besides  the  en]ist^  m^n,  accompanied 
the  expedition,  and  took  their  share  of  its  hard- 
ships ;  which  proves  that  boys,  as  well  as  men, 
are  able  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

"  The  result  of  all  his  observations  Mr.  Fre- 
mont had  condensed  into  a  brief  report — enough 
to  make  a  document  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
pages ;  and  believing  that  this  document  would 
be  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
beneficial  to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
government^  I  move  the  printing  of  the  extra 
number  which  has  been  named. 

^  In  making  this  motion,  and  in  bringing  this 
report  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  I  take  a  great 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  activity  and  importance 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau.  Under  its  skil- 
ful and  vigilant  head  [Colonel  Abert],  numerous 
valuable' and  incessant  surveys  are  made;  and 
a  mass  of  information  collected  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country  generally,  as  well  as 
to  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service. 
This  report  proves  conclusively  that  the  country, 
for  several  hundred  miles  from  the  frontier  or 
Missouri,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile ; 
alternate  woodland  and  prairie,  and  certain  por- 
tions well  supplied  with  water.    It  also  proves 


that  the  valley  of  the  river  Platte  has  a  very 
rich  soU,  affording  mat  fisu^ilities  for  emigrants 
to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
"The  printing  was  oidered." 


CHAPTER    CXIV. 

OBEGON  COLONIZATION  ACT:  MB.  BENTON^ 
8PSE0H. 

Mb.  Benton  said :  On  one  point  there  is  una- 
nimity on  this  floor ;  and  that  is,  as  to  the  title 
to  the  country  in  question.  All  agree  that  the 
title  is  in  the  United  States.  On  another  point 
there  is  division ;  and  that  is,  on  the  point  of 
giving  offence  to  England,  by  granting  the  land 
to  our  settlers  which  the  bill  proposes.  On  this 
point  we  divide.  Some  think  it  will  offend  her 
— some  think  it  will  not.  For  my  part,  I  think 
she  will  take  offence,  do  what  we  may  in  rela- 
tion to  this  territory.  She  wants  it  herself  and 
means  to  quarrel  for  it,  if  she  does  not  fight  for 
it.  I  think  she  will  take  offence  at  our  bill, 
and  even  at  our  discussion  of  it  The  nation 
that  could  revive  the  question  of  impressment 
in  1842 — which  could  direct  a  peace  mission  to 
revive  that  question — the  nation  that  can  insist 
upon  the  p)||pit  of  search,  and  which  was  ready 
^tO'^o  to  war  with  us  for  what  gentlemen  call  a 
few  acres  of  barren  ground  in  a  frozen  r^on — 
the  nation  that  could  do  these  things,  and  which 
has  set  up  a  claim  to  our  territory  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  our  own  continent,  must  be  ripe 
and  ready  to  take  offence  at  any  thing  that  we 
may  do.  I  grant  that  she  will  take  offence  $ 
but  that  is  not  the  question  with  me.  Has  she  / 
a  right  to  take  offence  ?  That  is  my  question  I 
and  this  being  decided  in  the  negative,  I  neither 
fear  nor  calculate  consequences.  I  take  for  my 
rule  of  action  the  maxim  of  President  Jackson 
in  his  controversy  with  France — ask  nothing 
but  what  is  right,  submit  to  nothing  wrong, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  God  and  the 
country.  That  maxim  brought  us  safely  and 
honorably  out  of  our  little  difficulty  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  fears  which  so 
many  then  entertained ;  and  it  will  do  the  same 
with  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  our  present  ap- 
prehensions. Courage  will  keep  her  off;  fear 
will  bring  her  upon  us.    The  assertion  of  our 
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rights  will  command  her  respect;  the  fear  to 
assert  them  will  bring  us  her  contempt  The 
question,  then,  with  me,  is  the  question  of  right, 
and  not  of  fear !  Is  it  right  for  us  to  make 
these  grants  on  the  Columbia?  Has  Great 
iBritain  just  cause  to  be  offended  at  it  ?  These 
are  my  questions ;  and  these  being  answered  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  go  forward  with  the  grants, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  follow  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  fear  of  Great  Britain  is  pressed  upon  us ; 
at  the  same  time  her  pacific  disposition  is  en- 
forced and  insisted  upon.  And  here  it  seems 
to  me,  that  gentlemen  fall  into  a  grievous  incon- 
sistency. While  they  dwell  on  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  Great  Britain,  they  show  her 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  us  for  nothing,  or  even 
for  our  own !  The  northeastern  boundary  is 
called  a  dispute  for  a  few  acres  of  barren  land 
in  a  frozen  r^on,  worth  nothing ;  yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  thank  God  Almighty  and  Daniel 
Webster  for  saving  us  from  a  war  about  these 
few  frozen  and  barren  acres.  Would  Great 
Britain  have  gone  to  war  with  us  for  these  few 
acres  ?  and  is  that  a  sign  of  her  pacific  temper? 

I  The  Columbia  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
ours ;  yet  gentlemen  fear  war  with  Great 
Britain  if  we  touch  it — ^worthless  as  it  is  in 
their  eyes.  Is  this  a  sign  of  peace?  Is  it  a 
pacific  disposition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  for 
what  is  our  own ;  and  which  is  besides,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  not  worth  a  straw  ?  Is 
this  peaceful  ?  K  it  is,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  hostile.  The  late  special  minister  is 
said  to  have  come  here,  bearing  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  his  hand.  Granting  that  the  olive 
branch  was  in  one  hand,  what  was  in  the  other  ? 
Was  not  the  war  question  of  impressment  in  the 
other  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  search,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  the 
Columbia,  which  he  refused  to  include  in  the 
peace  treaty  ?  Were  not  these  three  war  ques- 
tions in  the  other  hand  ? — ^to  say  nothing  of  the 
Caroline ;  for  which  he  refused  atonement ;  and 
the  Creole,  wluch  he  says  would  have  occar 
sioned  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  if  named  in  it. 
All  these  war  questions  were  in  the  other 
hand ;  and  the  special  mission,  having  accom- 
plished its  peace  object  in  getting  possession  of 
the  militaiy  frontiers  of  Maine,  has  adjourned 
all  the  war  questions  to  London,  where  we  may 
follow  them  if  we  please.    But  there  is  one  of 


these  subjects  for  wluch  we  need  not  go  to  Lon- 
don— ^the  Creole,  and  its  kindred  cases.  The 
conference  of  Lord  Ashburton  with  the  aboli- 
tion committee  of  New  York  shows  that  that 
question  need  not  go  to  London — ^that  England 
means  t<»  maintain  all  her  grounds  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slaves,  and  that  any  treaty  inconsistent 
with  these  grounds  would  be  rejected.  This  is 
what  he  says : 

"  Lord  Ashburton  said  that,  when  the  dele- 
gation came  to  read  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Webster,  they  would  see  that  he  had  taken 
all  possible  care  to  prevent  any  injury  beii^ 
done  to  the  people  of  color ;  tha^  if  lie  had  been 
wiUing  to  introduce  an  article  including  cases 
similar  to  that  of  the  Creole,  his  government 
would  never  have  ratified  it  as  they  will  adhere 
to  the  great  principles  they  have  so  long  avowed 
and  maintained ;  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
slave  in  England  would  be  very  watchful  to  see 
that  no  wrong  practice  took  place  under  the 
tenth  article.'' 

This  is  what  his  lordship  said  in  New  York, 
and  which  shows  that  it  was  not  want  of  in- 
structions to  act  on  the  Creole  case,  as  alleged 
in  Mr.  Webster's  correspondence^  but  want  of 
inclination  in  the  British  government  to  settle 
the  case.  The  treaty  would  have  been  rejected, 
if  the  Creole  case  had  been  named  in  it ;  and  if 
we  had  had  a  protocol  showing  that  &ct,  I  pre- 
sume the  important  note  of  Lord  Ashburton 
would  have  stood  for  as  little  in  the  eyes  of 
other  senators  as  it  did  in  mine,  and  that  the 
treaty  would  have  found  but  few  supporters. 
The  Creole  case  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
treaty ;  and  what  was  put  in  it,  is  to  give  the 
friends  of  the  slaves  in  England  a  right  to 
watch  us,  and  to  correct  our  wrong  practices 
under  the  treaty !  This  is  what  the  protocol 
after  the  treaty  informs  us ;  and  if  we  had  had 
a  protocol  before  it,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  this  conference 
with  the  New  York  abolitionists.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  peace  mission,  with  its  olive  branch 
in  one  hand,  brought  a  budget  of  war  questions 
in  the  other,  and  has  carried  them  all  back  to 
London,  to  become  the  subject  of  future  nego- 
tiations. All  these  subjects  are  pregnant  with 
danger.  One  of  them  will  force  itself  upon  us 
in  five  years — the  search  questicm — ^which  wo 
have  purchased  off  for  a  time ;  and  when  the 
purchase  is  out  we  must  purchase  again,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  searched,  or  resist  with  arms,    I  re- 
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peat  it:  the  pacific  England  has  a  budget  of 
war  questions  now  in  reserve  for  ns,  and  that 
we  cannot  escape  them  bj  fearing  war.  Neither 
nations  nor  indiyidaals  eyer  escaped  danger  by 
fearing  it  They  must  face  it^  and  defy  it  An 
abandonment  of  a  r^t,  tor  fear  of  bringing  on 
an  attack,  instead  of  keeping  it  off,  will  inevita- 
bly bring  on  the  outrage  that  is  dreaded. 

Other  objections  are  urged  to  this  bill,  to 
which  I  cannot  agree.  The  distance  is  objected 
to  it  It  is  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  miles 
by  water  (around  Cape  Horn),  and  above  three 
thousand  miles  by  land  and  water,  through  the 
continent  Granted.  The  very  distance,  by 
Cape  Horn,  was  urged  by  me,  twenty  years 
ago,  as  a  reason  for  occupying  and  fortifying 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  My  argument  was, 
that  we  had  merchant  ships  and  ships  of  war  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  that  these  vessels 
were  twenty  thousand  miles  fh>m  an  Atlantic 
port;  that  a  port  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  was  indispensable  to  their  safety ;  and 
that  it  would  be  suicidal  in  us  to  abandon  the 
port  we  have  there  to  any  power,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  most  formidable  and  domineering  na- 
yal  power  which  the  world  eyer  saw.  And  I 
instanced  the  case  of  Commodore  Porter,  his 
prizes  lost,  and  his  own  ship  eventually  cap- 
tured in  a  neutral  port)  because  vve  had  no  port 
of  our  own  to  receive  and  shelter  him.  The 
twenty  thousand  miles  distance,  and  dangerous 
and  tempestuous  cape  to  be  doubled,  were  vrith 
me  arguments  in  fiivor  of  a  port  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and,  as  such,  urged  on  this 
floor  near  twenty  years  ago.  The  distance 
through  the  continent  is  also  objected  ta  It  is 
said  to  exceed  three  thousand  miles.  Granted. 
But  it  is  further  than  that  to  Africa,  where  we 
propose  to  build  up  a  colony  of  negroes  out  of 
our  recaptured  Africans.  Our  eighty-gun  fleet 
18  to  carry  her  intercepted  slaves  to  Liberia :  so 
aays  the  correspondence  of  the  naval  captains 
(Bell  and  Paine)  with  "Mr,  Webster.  Hunting 
in  couples  with  the  British,  at  an  expense  of 
money  (to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  lives  and 
ships)  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, to  recapture  kidnapped  negroes,  we  are  to 
carry  them  to  Liberia^  and  build  up  a  black 
colony  there,  four  thousand  miles  firom  us, 
while  the  Columbia  is  too  &r  off  for  a  white 
colony!  The  English  are  to  carry  their  re- 
deemed captives  to  Jamaica^  and  make  appren- 
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tioes  of  them  for  life.  We  are  to  carry  ours  to 
Liberia;  and  then  we  must  go  to  Liberia  to  pro^ 
tect  and  defend  them.  Liberia  is  four  thousand 
mUes  distant,  and  not  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  distance ;  the  Columbia  is  not  so  far,  and 
distance.becomes  a  formidable  objection. 

The  expense  is  brought  forward  as  another 
objection,  and  repeated,  notwithstanding  the 
decisive  answer  it  has  received  from  my  col- 
league. He  has  shown  that  it  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  expense  of  the  African  squadron ;  that 
this  squadron  is  the  one-twelfth  part  of  our 
whole  naval  establishment,  which  is  to  oost  us 
seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  that 
the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron  must  be  near 
six  hundred  thousand  ddlars,  and  its  expense 
for  five  years  three  millions.  For  the  f<Nrts  in 
the  Oregon — forts  which  are  only  to  be  stock- 
ades and  block-houses,  for  security  against  the 
Indians->for  these  forts,  only  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  appropriated;  being  the 
sixth  part  of  the  annual  expense,  and  the  thiiv 
tieth  part  of  the  whole  exp^ise,  of  the  African 
fleet  Thus  the  objection  of  expense  becomes 
fatile  and  ridiculous.  But  why  this  everlasting 
objection  of  expense  to  every  thing  western? 
Our  dragoons  dismounted,  because,  they  say, 
horses  are  too  expensive.  The  western  rivers 
unimproved,  on  account  of  the  expense.  No 
western  armory,  because  of  the  expense.  Yet 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions,  for  the 
African  squadron ! 

Another  great  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  land 
clause — ^the  grants  of  land  to  the  settler,  his 
wife,  and  his  children.  Gtotlemen  say  they 
will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  dause  is  stricken 
out ;  and  I  say,  I  will  vote  against  it  if  that  • 
clause  is  stricken  out  It  is,  in  &ct^  the  whok^ 
strength  and  essence  of  the  bill.  Without 
these  grants,  the  bill  will  be  worth  nothing. 
Nobody  will  go  three  thousand  miles  to  settle 
a  new  country,  unless  he  gets  land  by  it  The 
whole  power  of  the  bill  is  in  this  clause ;  and  if 
it  is  stricken  out^  the  friends  of  the  bill  will 
give  it  up.  They  will  ^ve  it  up  now,  and  wait 
for  the  next  Congress,  when  the  frOl  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  under  the  new  census,  will 
be  in  power,  and  when  a  more  auspicious  re- 
sult might  be  expected. 

Time  is  invoked,  as  the  agent  that  is  t»>help 
us.  Gentlemen  object  to  the  present  time,  re- 
fer us  to  the  friture,  and  beg  us  to  wait)  and 
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rdj  upon  TIMS  and  nxootiations  to  aooom- 
plish  tdl  onr  wishes.  Alas  I  time  and  negoHa- 
Hon  have  been  &tal  agents  to  us,  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions with  Great  Britain.  Time  has  been 
constantly  working  for  her,  and  against  us. 
She  now  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Columbia ;  and  all  she  wants  is  time^  to  ripen 
her  possession  into  title.  For  above  twenty 
years — from  the  time  of  Dr.  Floyd's  bill,  in 
182C^,  down  to  the  present  moment — ^the  present 
time,  for  vindicating  our  rights  on  the  Colum- 
bia^ has  been  constantly  objected  to;  and  we 
were  bidden  to  wait.  Well,  we  have  wuted : 
nd  what  have  we  got  by  it  ?  Insult  and  de- 
fiance ! — a  declaration  from  the  British  minis- 
ters that  large  British  interests  have  grown  np 
on  the  Columbia  during  this  time,  which  they 
will  protect !— and  a  flat  reftisal  from  the  olive- 
branch  minister  to  include  this  question  among 
those  which  his  peaceful  mission  was  to  settle ! 
No,  sir;  time  and  negotiation  have  been  bad 
agents  for  us,  in  our  controversies  with  Great 
Britain.  They  have  just  lost  us  the  military 
frontiers  of  Maine,  which  we  had  held  for  sijEty 
years ;  and  the  trading  frontier  of  the  North- 
west)  which  we  had  held  for  the  same  time. 
I&cty  years'  possession,  and  eight  treaties,  se- 
cured these  ancient  and  valuable  boundaries: 
one  negotiation,  and  a  few  days  of  time,  have 
taken  them  frt>m  us !  And  so  it  may  be  again. 
The  Webster  treaty  of  1842  has  obliterated  the 
^  great  boundaries  of  1783— placed  the  British, 
their  frtr  company  and  their  Indians,  within  our 
anoient  limits  :  and  I,  for  one,  want  no  more 
treaties  from  the  hand  which  is  always  seen  on 
the  side  of  the  British.  I  go  now  for  vindicat- 
ing our  rights  on  the  Columbia ;  and,  as  the 
first  step  towards  it^  passing  this  bill,  and  mak- 
ing these  grants  of  land,  which  will  soon  place 
the  thirty  or  foHy  thousand  rifles  beyond  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  whidi  will  be  our  effective 
negotiatora. 


CHAPTER   OXV. 

NAYT  PAT  AKB  BZPBN8E8:  PBOPOBSD  BXDUO- 
TION:  BPE£OH  OF  MB.  MEBIWETHEE,  OF 
OEOBOIA:  EXTBA0T8. 

Mr.  Meriwethsr  said  "that  it  was  fit>m  no 
hostility  to  the  service  that  he  desired  to  reduce 
the  pay  of  the  navy.  It  had  been  increased  in 
1835  to  meet  the  increase  of  labor  elsewhere, 
&c ;  and  a  decline  having  taken  place  there,  he 
thought  a  corresponding  decline  should  take 
place  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  navy.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  this  House  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  im  Navy  for  a  statement  of 
the  pay  allowed  each  officer  previous  to  the  act 
of  1835.  From  the  answer  to  that  resolution, 
Mr.  M.  derived  the  hcts  which  he  should  state 
to  the  House.  He  was  desirous  of  getting  the 
exact  amount  received  by  each  grade  of  officers, 
to  show  the  precise  increase  by  the  act  of  1835. 
Aided  bv  that  report,  the  Biennial  Register  of 
1822,andtheReportof  the  Secretary  of  the  Navr 
for  1822,  frunishing  the  estimates  for  the  ^  fhu 
pay  and  full  rations '  of  each  ^;rade  of  officers,  be 
was  enabled  to  present  the  entire  ^ts  accurately. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  classification  of  offi- 
cers was  different  from  what  it  has  been  since  ; 
but  as  fiur  as  like  services  have  been  rendered 
under  each  classification,  the  comparative  pay  is 
presented  under  each.  Previous  to  1835,  the  pay 
of  the '  commanding  officer  of  the  navy '  was  $100 
per  month,  and  sixteen  rations  per  day,  valued  at 
25  cents  each  ration ;  which  amounted, '  full  pay 
and  full  rations,'  to  ^660  per  annum.  The 
same  officer  as  senior  captain  in  service  rec^ves 
now  S4,500 ;  while  ^  on  leave.'  he  receives 
$3,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  <  captain 
commanding  a  squadron'  received  the  same  pay 
as  the  commandmg  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the 
same  rations;  amounting,  in  all,  to  $2,660; 
that  same  officer,  exercising  the  same  command, 
receives  now  $4,000.  Before  1835,  a  captain 
commanding  a  vessel  of  32  guns  and  upwards, 
received  $100  per  month  and  eight  rations  per 
day— -being  a  total  of  $1,930  per  annum ;  aa^ 
tain  commanding  a  vessel  of  20  and  under  32  gnnS| 
received  $75  per  month  and  six  rations  per  day 
— amounting  to  $1,447  50  per  annum.  Since 
1835,  these  same  captains,  when  performing 
these  same  duties,  receive  $^,500 ;  and  when  at 
home,  by  their  firesides,  'waiting  orders,'  re- 
ceive $2,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  *  mas- 
ter commanding '  received  $60  per  month  and 
five  rations  per  day— amounting  to  $1,176  per 
annum.  Since  that  time,  the  same  officer,  in 
sea  service,  receives  $2,500  per  annum ;  at  other 
duty,  $2,100  per  annum ;  and  '  waiting  orders,' 
$1,800  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  Mieutenant 
commanding '  received  $50  per  month  and  four 
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rations  per  day ;  which  amounted  to  $965  per 
annum.  Since  that  time,  the  same  ofiBoer  re- 
ceives, for  similar  services,  $1,800  per  annum. 
Before  1835,  a  lieutenant  on  other  duty  received 
$40  per  month,  and  three  rations  per  day — 
amounting  to  $761  per  annum.  Since  that  time, 
for  the  same  services,  that  same  ofScer  has  re- 
ceived $1,500  per  annum ;  and  when  '  waiting 
orders,'  $1,200  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  mid- 
shipman receiv^  $19  per  month  and  one  ration 
per  day — making  $319  25  per  annum.  Since 
that  time,  a  passed  mipshipman  on  dutv  received 
$750  per  annum ;  if  ^  waiting  orders,'  $600 ;  a 
midshipman  received,  in  sea  service,  $400;  on 
other  duty,  $350;  and  *  waiting  orders,'  $300 
per  annum.  Surgeons,  before  1835,  received 
$50  per  month  and  two  rations  per  day — 
amounting  to  $787  50 ;  they  now  receive  from 
$1,000  to  $2,700  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a 
'schoolmaster '  received  $25  per  month  and  two 
rations  per  day ;  now,  under  the  name  of  a  pro- 
fessor, he  receives  $1,200  per  annum. 

"  Before  1835,  a  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  gun- 
ner received  $20  per  month  and  two  rations  per 
day — making  $427  50  each  per  annum ;  they 
now  receive,  if  employed  on  a  ship-of-the-line, 
$750,  on  a  frigate  $600.  on  other  duty  $500, 
and  '  waiting  orders '  $360  per  annum.  A  simi- 
lar increase  has  been  made  in  the  pay  of  all  other 
officers.  The  pay  of  seamen  has  not  been  en- 
larged, and  it  is  proposed  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  In 
several  instances,  an  officer  idle,  ^  waiting  orders,' 
receives  more  pay  now  than  one  of  simUar  grade 
received  during  the  late  war.  when  he  exposed 
his  life  in  battle  in  defence  or  his  country.  At 
the  navy-yards  the  pay  of  officers  was  greater 
than  at  sea.  Before  1835,  a  captain  command- 
ant received  for  pay,  rations,  candles,  and  ser- 
vants' hire,  $3,013  per  annum,  besides  fuel ;  the 
same  officer,  for  the  same  services,  receives  now 
$3,500  per  annum.  A  master  commandant  re- 
ceived $1,408  per  annum,  with  fuel ;  the  same 
officer  now  receives  $2,100  per  annum.  A  lieu- 
tenant received  $877,  with  fuel ;  the  same  officer 
receives  now  $1,500.  At  naval  stations,  before 
the  act  of  1835,  a  captain  received  $2,660  per 
annum ;  he  now  receives  $3,500  per  annum.  A 
lieutenant  received  $761  per  annum,  and  he 
now  receives  $1,500  per  annum.  Before  and 
since  the  act  of  1835,  quarters  were  furnished 
the  officers  at  navy  yards  and  stations.  Before 
that  time,  the  pay  and  emoluments  were  esti- 
mated for  in  dollwi  and  cents,  and  appropriated 
for  as  pay;  and  the  forcing  statements  are 
taken  from  the  actual  ^  estimates '  of  the  navy 
department,  and,  as  such,  show  the  whole  pay 
and  emoluments  received  by  each  officer. 

^  The  effect  of  this  increase  of  pay  has  been  re- 
alized prejudicially  in  more  ways  than  one.  Li 
the  year  1824.  there  were  afloat  in  the  navy,  404 
guns ;  in  1843,  946  guns.  The  cost  of  the  item 
of  pay  alone  for  each  gun,  then,  was  $2,360 ; 
now  the  cost  is  $3,500. 

^  The  naval  service  has  become,  to  a  great  ex- 


tent, one  of  ease  and  of  idleness.  The  high  pay 
has  rendered  its  offices  mostly  sinecures ;  hence 
the  great  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  offi- 
cers. Every  argument  has  been  used,  every  en- 
treaty resorted  ta  to  augment  that  corps.  We 
have  seen  the  efiect  of  this,  that  in  one  year 
(1841)  there  were  added  13  captains,  41  com- 
manders, 42  lieutenants,  and  163  midshipmen, 
without  any  possiUy  conceivable  cause  for  the 
increase ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  these  ap- 
pointments were  made,  there  were  20  captains 
*  waiting  orders,'  and  6  *on  leave;'  26  com- 
manders *  waiting  orders,'  and  3  *on  leave;' 
103  lieutenants  *on  leave  and  waiting  orders,' 
and  16  midshipmen  ^on  leave  and  waiting  or- 
ders.' The  pay  of  officers  *  waiting  orders' 
amounted,  during  the  year  1841,  to  $261,000; 
and  now  the  amount  required  for  the  pay  or  that 
same  idle  corps,  increai^  by  a  useless  and  un- 
necessary increase  of  the  navy,  is  $395,000! 
It  is  a  fiict  worthy  of  notice,  that^  under  the  old 
pay  in  1824^  there  were  28  captains,  4  of  whom 
were  *  waiting  orders,'  of  30  commanders,  only 
7  were  *  waiting  orders.'  Under  the  new  pay, 
in  1843*,  there  are  68  captains,  of  whom  38  are 
^  waiting  orders ; '  97  commanders,  of  whom  57 
are  '  waiting  orders  and  on  leave.'  The  item  of 
pay,  in  1841,  amounted  to  $2,335,000,  and  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  next  twelve 
months  $3,333,139.  To  give  employment  to  as 
many  officers  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend greatly  our  naval  force;  increasing  the 
number  of  our  vessels  in  commission  la^ly, 
and  upon  every  station,  notwithstanding  our 
commerce  is  reduced,  ana  we  are  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  have  actually  purchased  our 
peace  from  tne  only  nation  from  which  we  ap- 
prehended difficulty. 

^  It  was  stated  somewhere,  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports, that  the  appropriation  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  courts-martial  in  the  navy 
would  be,  this  year  $50,000.  This  was  a  very 
large  amount  when  contrasted  with  the  service. 
The  disorderly  conduct  of  the  navy  was  noto- 
rious— ^no  one  could  defend  it  The  country 
was  losing  confidence  in  it  daily,  and  becoming 
more  unwilling  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation 
to  foster  or  sustain  it  A  few  years  since,  its 
expenditures  did  not  exceed  four  millions  and  a 
half:  they  are  now  up  to  near  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  Its  exjpense  is  greater  now  than  during 
the  late  war  with  England.  Notwithstanding 
the  unequivocal  declarations  of  Congress,  at  the 
last  session,  against  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  in  favor  of  its  reduction,  the  Secretary 
passes  all  unheeded,  and  moves  on  in  his  bold 
career  of  foUy  and  extravagance,  without  abid- 
ing for  a  moment  any  will  but  his  own. 
Nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  the 
navy  has  such  a  host  of  backers,  urging  its  in- 
crease and  extravagance — ftom  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest  too  <9ten.  The  axe  should  be  laid 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil :  cut  down  the 
pay,  and  it  will  not  then  be  sought  after  so 
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much  as  a  conTenient  resort  for  idlers,  who  seek 
the  offices  for  pay.  expecting  and  intending  that 
bat  Uttie  service  snail  be  rendered  in  return,  be- 
cause but  yery  little  is  needed.  The  salaries  are 
£ur  beyond  any  compensation  paid  to  any  other 
officer  of  goyemment,  either  State  or  Federal, 
for  corresponding  seryices.  A  lieutenant  re- 
ceives higher  pay  than  a  yery  large  majority  of 
the  judg^  of  the  highest  judicatories  known  to 
the  States;  a  oomimuider  far  surpasses  them, 
and  equ^  the  salaries  of  a  majority  of  the  €^y- 
emors  of  the  States.  Bemoye  the  temptation 
which  high  pay  and  no  labor  present,  and  you 
will  obyiate  the  eyil.  Put  down  the  salaries  to 
where  they  were  before  the  year  1835.  and  you 
will  haye  no  greater  effort  after  its  offices  than 

Ci  had  before.  So  long  as  the  salaries  are 
her  than  similar  talents  can  command  m 
ciyil  life,  so  long  will  apphcants  flock  to  the 
nayy  for  admission,  and  the  constant  tendency 
will  be  to  increase  its  expenses.  The  policy  of 
our  goyemment  is  to  keep  a  yery  small  army 
and  nayy  during  time  of  peace,  and  to  insure 
light  taxes,  and  to  induce  liie  preponderance  of 
the  dyil  oyer  the  military  authorities.  In  time 
of  peace  we  shall  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  sus- 
taining an  efficient  nayy,  as  we  always  haye 
done.  In  time  of  war,  patriotism  will  call  forth 
our  people  to  the  sendee.  Those  who  would 
not  heed  this  call  are  not  wanted;  for  those 
who  fidit  for  pay  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
fight  S>T  those  who  will  pay  the  best  The 
nayy  cannot  complain  of  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion ;  for  its  pay  was  increased  in  yiew  of  the 
increasing  yalue  of  labor  and  property  through- 
out the  whole  country.  No  other  pay  was 
increased ;  and  why  should  not  this  be  reduced  V 
— ^not  the  whole  amount  actually  increased,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  increase  ?  It  is  due 
to  the  country ;  and  no  one  should  object  We 
are  now  supporting  the  goyemment  on  borrowed 
money.  The  revenues  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  it  hereafter;  and  reduction  has  to  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  and  upon  some  one  or  all 
of  the  departments.  Upon  which  ought  it  to 
fall  more  projperly  than  on  that  which  has  been 
defended  agamst  the  prejudices  resulting  from 
tiie  high  prices  which  have  recently  follen  upon 
eyeiT  department  of  labor  and  property  1 

^  By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed, 
there  wiU  be  a  permanent  and  annual  saymg  of 
about  $400,000  in  the  single  item  of  pay.  And 
from  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  treasury, 
so  laipe  a  sum  of  money  mi^t^  with  the  jjreatest 
propriety,  be  saved;  more  especially  since  by 
the  late  British  treaty  concluded  at  this  place, 
an  annual  increase  is  t9  be  made  to  the  navy 
expenditures  of  some  $600,000,  as  it  is  stated^  to 
keep  a  useless  sauadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  estimates  for  pay  for  the  present  year 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  last  year.  We  ap- 
pn^unated  for  the  last  year's  service  for  pay, 
Ac,  $2,335,000.  The  sum  asked  for  the  same 
service  this  year  is  $2,953,139.    Besides^  there 


is  the  sum  of  $380,000  asked  for  clothinf^--a 
new  appropriation,  never  asked  for  before.  The 
clothing  for  seamen  being  paid  for  by  them- 
selves, so  much  of  the  item  of  pay  as  was  neces- 
sary had  hitherto  been  expended,  in  clothing  for 
them,  which  was  received  by  them  in  lieu  of 
money.  Now  a  separate  fund  is  asked,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  pay,  and  will  increase  that  item  so 
much,  making  a  sum-total  of  $3,333,139 ;  which 
is  an  excess  of  $998,139  over  and  above  that 
appropriated  for  the  uke  purpose  last  session. 

^  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says  that  his 
plan  of  keeping  the  ships  sailing  over  the  ocean 
(where  possibly  no  vessel  can  or  will  see  them,  and 
where  the  people  with  whom  we  trade  can  never 
leam  any  thing  of  our  greatness,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  our  ships  from  their  ports,  being 
kept  constantly  sailing  from  station  to  station) 
will  '  require  larger  squadrons  than  we  have 
heretofore  employed.'  He  then  states  that  his 
estimates  are  prepared  for  squadrons  upon  this 
large  and  expensive  scale.  ^  This.'  he  says,  ^  it  is 
my  duty  to  do,  submitting  to  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether,  under  the  circumstances,  so 
large  a  force  can  properly  be  put  in  commission 
or  not  If  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will 
warrant  it  (of  which  they  are  the  iudges),  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  largest 
force  estimated  for.'  It  is  well  known  that  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  will  not  warrant  tiiis 
force.  We  must  &11  back  upon  the  force  of  last 
year,  as  the  ultimatum  that  can  be  sustained. 
Our  appropriations  for  pay  last  year  were 
$1,000,000  less  than  those  now  asked  for.  This 
can  be  cut  off  without  pr^udice  to  the  service ; 
and  with  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  salaries. 
$1,400,000  can  be  saved  frcun  waste,  and  applied 
to  sustain  a  dejdeted  treasuiy.  Increase  is  now 
unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

'^  A  portion  of  the  home  squadron,  authorized 
in  September,  1841,  has  not  yet  gone  to  sea  for 
the  want  of  seamen.  While  our  commerce  is  fail- 
ing, and  our  sailors  are  idle,  they  will  not  enter 
the  service.  The  flag-ship  of  that  squadron  is 
yet  in  port  without  her  comjdement  of  men. 
Why  then  only  increase  officers  and  build  ships^ 
when  you  cannot  get  men  to  man  them  ? 

<'From  1829  to  1841,  the  sums  paid  to 
officers  <  waiting  orders,'  were,  1829,  $197,684 ; 
in  1830,  $156,025;  in  1831,  $231,378;  in  1832, 
$204,290 ;  m  1833, $205,233 ;  in  1834  $202,914; 
in  1835,  $219,036 ;  in  1836,  $212,362;  in  1837, 
$250,930;  in  1838,  $297,000;  in  1839, $265,043 ; 
m  1840,  $265,000;  in  1841,  $252,856. 

^The  honorable  member  also  showed  from 
the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, Uuit  out  of  the  ^>propriation  for  medi- 
cine there  nad  been  purchased  in  one  year  31 
blue  doth  frock  coats  with  navy  buttons  and  a 
silver  star  on  them,  31  pairs  of  blue  cassimere  pan- 
taloons, and  31  blue  cassimere  vests  with  navy 
buttons— all  for  pensioners.  He  also  shows 
that  under  the  heaid  of  medicine  there  had  been 
purchased  out  of  the  same  fund,  whiskey,  coal, 
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dothing,  spirits,  hftiness,  stationery,  hay,  corn, 
oats,  stoves,  beef^  mutton,  fish,  biead,  cbarooal, 
&c.,  to  the  amount  of  some  $4000 ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, that  purchases  of  all  articles  were  generally 
made  from  particular  persons,  and  double  prices 
paid.  Many  examples  of  this  were  given,  among 
them  the  purchase  of  certain  suigical  instru- 
ments in  Philadelphia  from  the  fitvored  sellers 
for  the  sum  of  $1,224  and  54  cents,  which  it 
was  proved  had  been  purchased  by  tnem  from 
the  maker,  in  the  same  city,  for  ^669  and  81 
cents :  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  pur- 
chases generally." 


CHAPTER   CXVI. 

SULOOT  ON  SENATOR  UNN:  SPEECHES  OF  MS. 
BENTON  AND  MB.  GSITTEISDEN. 

In  Senate:   l^uesday,  December  12,  1843.— 

The  death  of  Senator  Limn. 

The  journal  having  been  read,  Mr.  Benton 
rose  and  said: 

^  Mr.  President  : — ^I  rise  to  make  to  the 
Senate  the  formal  communication  of  an  event 
which  has  occurred  during  the  recess,  and  has 
been  heard  bv  all  with  the  deepest  regret  My 
ooUea^e  and  friend,  the  late  Senator  Linn,  de- 
parted this  life  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  Octo- 
ber last,  at  the  early  a^  of  forty-eight  years, 
and  without  the  wammgs  or  the  sufferings 
which  usually  precede  our  departure  from  this 
world.  He  had  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and 
awoke  no  more.  It  was  to  him  the  sleep  of 
death  I  and  the  only  drop  of  consolation  in  this 
sudden  and  calamitous  visitation  was,  that  it 
took  place  in  his  own  house,  and  that  his  un- 
conscious remains  were  immediately  surround- 
ed by  his  fiunily  and  friends,  and  received  all 
the  care  and  idd  which  love  and  skill  could  give. 

^  I  discharge  a  mournful  duty,  Mr.  President 
in  bringing  Siis  deplorable  event  to  the  formal 
notice  of  the  Senate;  in  offering  the  feeble 
tribute  of  my  applause'  to  the  man^  virtues  of 
my  deceased  colleague,  and  in  aslung  for  his 
memory  the  last  honors  which  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  Senate  bestow  upon  tne  name 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

"  Lewis  Field  Linn,  the  subject  of  this  an- 
nunciation, was  bom  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  ^ear  1795,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or 
Louisville.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Linn,  one  of  the  finvorite  ofBcers  of  General 
George  Bodgers  Clark,  and  well  known  for  his 
courage  and  enterprise  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  Great  West  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  men,  in  the  defence 
of  a  station  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  was 


seen  to  deliver  a  dolibarate  and  effective  fire. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  back  aeain — a  daring  achievement 
which  himself  and  some  others  accomplishea 
for  the  public  service,  and  amidst  every  species 
of  danger,  in  the  year  1776.  He  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  an  early  period ;  leaving  a 
fiunily  ofyoung  children,  of  whom  the  worthy 
Colonel  William  Pope  (fiither  of  Governor  Pope, 
and  head  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  fami- 
ly of  that  name  in  the  West)  became  the  guar- 
dian. The  fiither  of  Senator  Linn  was  among 
these  children;  and,  at  an  eariy  age,  skating 
upon  the  ice  near  Louisville,  with  three  other 
boys,  he  was  taken  prisoner  b^  the  Shawanee 
Indians,  carried  of^  and  detamed  captive  for 
three  years,  when  all  four  made  their  escape 
and  returned  home,  by  killing  their  guard,  tra- 
versing some  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  and 
swimming  the  Ohio  River.  The  mother  of 
Senator  Linn  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth; 
her  maiden  name  Hunter;  bom  at  Carlisle; 
and  also  had  heroic  blood  in  her  veins.  Tradi- 
tion, if  not  history,  preserves  the  recollection 
of  her  courage  and  conduct  at  Fort  Jefferson,  at 
the  Iron  Bamks,  in  1781,  when  the  Indians  at- 
tacked and  were  repulsed  fit>m  that  post  Wo- 
men and  bovs  were  men  in  those  days. 

^The  frtther  of  Senator  Linn  died  young, 
leaving  this  son  but  eleven  years  of  age.  The 
cares  of  an  elder  brother*  supplied  (as  &r  as 
such  a  loss  could  be  supplied)  the  loss  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  and  under  his  auspices  the  education  of 
the  orphan  was  conducted.  He  was  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation, scholastic  and  professional  in  the  State 
o[  his  nativity.  At  an  early  age  ne  was  quali- 
fied for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  commenced 
it  in  the  then  territory,  now  State,  of  Missouri ; 
and  was  immediately  amongst  the  foremost  d 
his  profession.  Intuitive  sagacity  supplied  in 
him  the  place  of  long  experience ;  and  bound- 
less benevolence  conciliated  universal  esteem. 
To  all  his  patients  he  was  the  same ;  fiying  with 
alacrity  to  every  call,  attending  upon  the  poor 
and  humble  as  zealously  as  on  the  rich  and 
powerful,  on  the  stranger  as  readily  as  on  the 
neighbor,  discharging  to  all  the  duties  of  nurse 
and  firiend  as  well  as  of  physician,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or  even  of  his 
own  health,  in  his  seal  to  serve  and  to  save 
others. 

^The  hi^iest  professional  honors  and  rewards 
were  before  him.  Though  commencing  on  a 
mx>vincial  theatre,  there  was  not  a  capital  in 
Europe  or  America  in  which  he  would  not  have 
attained  the  fh)nt  rank  in  physic  or  surgery. 
But  his  fellow-citisens  perceived  in  his  varied 
abilities,  capacity  and  aptitude  for  service  in  a 
different  walk.  He  was  called  into  the  politi- 
csl  field  by  an  election  to  the  Senate  of  his 
adopted  State.    Thence  he  was  called  to  the 

^  Oenenl  now  Seiwtor  Heniy  DodgOi 
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performanoe  of  judicial  duties,  by  a  federal  ap- 
pointment to  investigate  lana  titles.  Thenoe 
he  was  called  to  the  nigh  station  of  senator  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States — first  by  an 
executive  appointment,  then  by  three  successive 
almost  unanimous  elections.  The  last  of  those 
elections  he  received  but  one  year  ago,  and  had 
not  commenced  his  duties  under  it — ^had  not 
sworn  m  under  the  certificate  which  attested  it 
— when  a  sudden  and  premature  death  put  an 
end  to  his  earthly  career.  He  entered  this  body 
in  the  year  1833 ;  death  dissolved  his  connec- 
tion with  it  in  1843.  For  ten  years  ho  was  a 
beloved  and  distinguished  member  of  this  body; 
and  surely  a  nobler  or  a  finer  character  never 
adorned  the  chamber  of  the  American  Senate. 

"  He  was  my  friend ;  but  I  speak  not  the  lan- 
guage of  frienoship  when  I  speak  his  praise.  A 
debt  of  justice  is  all  that  I  can  attempt  to  dis- 
char^ :  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  true  man  is 
all  that  I  can  attempt  to  naint. 

'^  A  sagacious  head,  and  a  feeling  heart  were 
the  great  characteristics  of  Dr.  Linn.  He  had 
a  Judgment  which  penetrated  both  men  and 
things,  and  gave  him  near  and  dear  views  of  far 
distant  events.  He  saw  at  once  the  bearing — 
the  remote  bearing  oi  great  measures,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  and  broueht  instantly  to  their 
support,  or  opposition,  the  logic  of  a  prompt  and 
natural  eloquence,  more  beautiful  in  its  delivery, 
and  more  effective  in  its  application,  than  any 
that  art  can  bestow.  He  had  great  fertility  of 
mind,  and  was  himself  the  author  and  mover  of 
many  great  measures — some  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Union — some  fer  the  benefit  of  the 
Great  West — some  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
State — ^many  for  the  benefit  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  pittes  of  our  legislative  history 
will  bear  the  evi&nces  of  these  meritorious  la- 
bors to  a  remote  and  grateful  posterity. 

^  Brilliant  as  were  the  qualities  of  his  head, 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  still  eclipse  them.  It 
b  to  the  heart  we  look  for  the  character  of  tiie 
man ;  and  what  a  heart  had  Lewis  Linn  !  The 
kindest)  the  gentiest^  the  most  feeling,  and  the 
most  generous  that  ever  beat  in  the  Dosom  of 
bearded  man !  And  yet  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired it,  the  bravest  and  the  most  darins  also. 
He  never  beheld  a  case  of  human  woe  without 
melting  before  it ;  he  never  encountered  an  ap- 
parition of  earthly  danger  without  giving  it  de> 
fiance.  Where  is  the  friend,  or  even  the  stran- 
ger, in  danger,  or  distress,  to  whose  succor  he 
did  not  flv,  and  whose  sorrowful  or  perilous 
case  he  did  not  make  his  own  ?  When — ^where 
— was  he  ever  called  upon  for  a  service,  or  a 
sacrifice,  and  rendered  not,  upon  the  instant,  the 
one  or  tne  other,  as  the  occasion  required  1 

"  The  senatorial  service  of  this  rare  man  fell 
upon  trying  times — high  party  times — ^when  the 
collisions  of  party  too  often  embittered  the  ar- 
dent feelings  of  generous  natures ;  but  who  ever 
knew  bitterness,  or  party  animosities  in  him  1 
He  was,  indeed,  a  party  man— as  true  to  hia 


party  as  to  his  firiend  and  his  country;  but 
beyond  the  line  of  duty  and  of  principle — beyond 
the  debate  and  the  vote — he  knew  no  party,  and 
saw  no  opponent  Who  amon^  us  alL  even  after 
the  fiercest  debate,  ever  met  him  witnout  meet- 
ing the  benignant  smile  and  the  kind  salutation  ? 
Who  of  us  all  ever  needed  a  firiend  without 
finding  one  in  him  ?  Wlio  of  us  all  was  ever 
stretched  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  without  find- 
ing him  at  its  side  ?  Who  of  us  all  ever  knew 
of  a  personal  difficulty  of  which  he  was  not,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  kind  composer? 

-'  Such  was  Senator  Linn,  in  high  party  times, 
here  among  us.  And  what  he  was  here,  among 
us,  he  was  every  where,  and  with  every  body. 
At  home  among  his  fHends  and  neighbors ;  on 
the  high  road  among  casual  acquaintances ;  in 
foreign  lands  amon^  strangers;  in  all,  and  in 
every  of  these  situations,  he  was  the  same  thing. 
He  had  kindness  and  sympathy  for  every  human 
bein^ ;  and  the  whole  voyage  of  his  life  was  one 
continued  and  benign  circumnavigation  of  all 
the  virtues  which  adorn  and  exalt  the  character 
of  man.  Piety,  charity,  benevolence,  generosity, 
courage,  patriotism,  fidelity,  all  shone  conspicn- 
ously  in  him,  and  might  extort  from  the  be- 
holder the  impressive  interrogatory, '  For  uhat 
place  was  this  man  made 7^  Was  it  for  the 
Senate,  or  the  camp  ?  For  public  €ft  for  private 
life  ?  For  the  bar  or  the  bench  ?  For  the  art 
which  heals  the  diseases  of  the  body,  or  that 
which  cures  the  infirmities  of  the  State  ?  For 
which  of  all  these  was  he  bom  ?  And  the  an- 
swer is,  'For  all!'  He  was  bom  to  fill  the 
largest  and  most  varied  circle  of  human  excel- 
lence ;  and  to  crown  all  these  advantages.  Nature 
had  given  him  what  the  great  Lord  Bacon  calls 
a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation — a  coun- 
tenance, not  only  ^od,  but  sweet  and  winning — 
radiant  with  the  virtues  of  his  soul — captivating 
universal  confidence ;  and  such  as  no  stranger 
could  behold — ^no  traveller,  even  in  the  desert, 
could  meet,  without  stopping  to  reverence,  and 
saying  '  Here  is  a  man  m  whose  hands  I  could 
deposit  life,  liberty,  fortune,  honor!'  Alas! 
that  so  much  excellence  should  have  perished 
so  soon  I  that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
snatched  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty-ei^t, 
and  while  all  his  feculties  were  still  npening 
and  developing ! 

^In  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man,  so 
exuberant  in  all  that  is  grand  and  beautifhl  in 
human  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  particularixe  ex- 
cellences or  to  pick  out  any  one  quality,  or  dr- 
cumstanoe,  which  could  claim  pre-eminence  over 
all  others.  If  I  should  attempt  it,  I  should 
point,  among  his  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  the  Ore^n  BiU;  among  his 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State,  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Platte  Country ;  among  his 
private  virtues,  to  the  love  and  ufection  which 
he  bore  to  that  brother — the  half-brother  only — 
who,  only  thirteen  years  older  than  himself^ 
had  been  to  him  the  tenderest  <^  fethers.    For 
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twentj-nine  years  I  had  known  the  dq>th  of 
that  affection,  and  never  saw  it  bom  more 
brightly  than  in  our  last  interview,  only  three 
weeks  before  his  death.  He  had  just  travelled 
a  thousand  miles  out  of  his  vntr  to  see  that 
brother;  and  his  name  vras  still  the  dearest 
theme  of  his  conversation — a  conversation, 
strange  to  tell!  which  turned,  not  upon  the 
empty  and  fleeting  subjects  of  the  day,  but  upon 
things  solid  and  eternal — upon  friemlship,  and 
upon  death,  and  upon  the  duties  of  the  living  to 
the  dead.  He  spoke  of  two  friends  whom  it 
was  natural  to  believe  that  he  should  survive, 
and  to  whose  memories  he  intended  to  pay  the 
debt  of  friendship.  Vain  calculation !  Yam  im- 
pulsion of  generosity  and  friendship  !  One  of 
these  two  mends  now  discharges  that  mournful 
debt  to  him  :  the  other*  has  written  me  a  letter, 
expressing  his  ^deep  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  ofourfrieruil  Dr.  Linn.'* 

Mr.  Benton  then  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

^  JUtoh^  tmanimoudj^.  That  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
from  stoeere  deatre  of  showing  everj  mark  of  respect  doe  to 
the  memorr  of  the  Hon.  Lxwis  F.  Jams,  deceased,  late  a  mem- 
ber  thereof  will  go  into  monrning,  bj  wearing  crape  on  the 
left  arm  fi>r  thirty  days. 

**J{e$olved  unaninunulp*  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of 
nepeet  Ibr  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Lbwb  F.  Lw  m,  the  Senate 
do  now  a4)onm.** 

"  Mr.  Crittenden  said :  I  rise,  Mr.  President, 
to  second  the  motion  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri,  and  to  ei^press  my  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  resolutions  he  has  offered. 

^  The  highest  tribute  of  our  respect  is  justly 
due  to  the  honored  name  and  memory  of  Seni^ 
tor  Linn^  and  there  is  not  a  heart  here  that  does 
not  pay  it  freely  and  plenteously.  These  reso- 
lutions are  but  responsive  to  the  general  feeline 
that  prevails  throughout  the  land,  and  will  afford 
to  his  widow  and  his  orphans  the  consolatory 
evidence  that  their  country  shares  tiieir  grie^ 
and  mourns  for  their  bereavement. 

"I  am  very  sensible,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
very  appropriate,  interesting,  and  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton] have  made  it  di£Bcult  to  add  any  thing  that 
will  not  impair  the  effect  of  what  lie  has  said ; 
but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
a  few  moments.  Senator  Linn  was  by  birth  a 
Kentuckian,  and  my  couutnrman..  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  daims  of  Missouri,  his  adopted  State ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  I  claim  for 
Kentucky  the  honor  of  his  nativity ;  and  by  the 
great  law  that  regulates  such  precious  inheritr 
anoea,  a  portion,  at  least^  of  his  fiune  must  de- 
Boend  to  his  native  land.  It  is  the  just  ambition 
and  right  of  Kentucky  to  gi^er  together  the 
bright  names  of  her  children,  no  matter  in  what 
lands  their  bodies  may  be  buried,  and  to  mre- 
serve  them  as  her  jewels  and  her  crown.  The 
name  of  Linn  is  one  of  her  jewels ;  and  its  pure 
and  unsullied  lustre  shaU  long  remain  as  <me  of 
her  richest  ornaments. 

*  General  Jaeksoo. 


''The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  national  ca- 
lamity. Long  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
body,  he  was  continmuly  rewarded  with  the 
increasing  confidence  of  the  ^reat  State  he  so 
honorably  represented ;  and  his  reputation  and 
usefulness  increased  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress. 

^  In  the  Senate  his  death  is  most  sensibly  felt 
We  have  lost  a  colleague  and  friend,  whose  noble 
and  amiable  qualities  bound  us  to  him  as  with 
'  hooks  of  steeL'  Who  of  us  that  knew  him  can 
for^t  his  open,  frank,  and  manly  bearing— that 
smde,  that  seemed  to  be  the  pure,  warm  sun- 
shine of  the  heart,  and  the  thousand  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  that  gave  a  '  daily  beauty  to  his 
life?' 

^  He  possessed  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  was 
resolute,  courageous,  and  ardent  in  all  his  pur- 
suits. A  decided  party  man,  he  ^lidpated 
largely  and  conspicuously  in  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  conflicts  it  its  debates ;  but  there 
was  a  kindliness  and  benignity  about  him,  that 
like  polished  armor,  turned  aside  all  feelings  of 
ill-will  or  animosity.  He  had  political  oppo- 
nents in  the  Senate,  but  not  one  enemy. 

^  The  good  and  ^nerous  qualities  of  our  nfr> 
ture  were  blended  m  his  character ; 


-  and  the  elements 


So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world— TMs  tooe  a  manr 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the 
Senate  acyoumed. 


CHAPTER   CXVII. 

THB  OOABT  SURVEY:  ATTEMPT  TO  DIMINISH  ITS 
EXPENSE,  AND  TO  EXPEDITB  ITS  COMPLETION, 
BY  BE8T0B1NG  THE  WOBK  TO  NAYAL  AND 
MILITABY  OFFICEBS. 

Undkr  the  British  government,  not  remarkable 
for  its  economy,  the  survey  of  the  coasts  is  ex- 
clusively made  by  naval  officers,  and  the  whoW 
service  presided  by  an  admiral,  of  some  de- 
gree—usually among  the  lowest;  and  these 
officers  survey  not  only  the  British  coasts 
throughout  all  their  maritime  possessions,  but 
the  coasts  of  other  countries  where  they  trade, 
when  it  has  not  been  done  by  the  local  au- 
thority. The  survey  of  the  United  States  be- 
gan in  the  same  way,  bemg  confined  to  army 
and  navy  officers ;  and  costing  but  little :  now 
it  is  a  civil  establishment^  and  the  office  which 
conducts  it  has  almost  grown  up  into  a  depart- 
ment, under  a  civil  head,  and  civil  assistance^ 
costing  a  great  annual  sum.   From  time  to  time 
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efiforts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  naTal 
saperintendenoe  of  this  work,  as  it  was  when 
it  was  commenced  under  Mr.  Jefferson :  and  as 
it  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  in  Great  Britain. 
At  the  session  1842-^3,  this  effort  was  renewed ; 
but  with  the  usual  &te  of  all  attempts  to  put  an 
end  to  any  unnecessary  establishment,  or  ez- 
penditure>  A  committee  of  the  House  had  been 
sitting  on  the  subject  for  two  sessions,  and  not 
being  able  to  agree  upon  any  plan,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation bill,  by  which  the  legislation,  which 
they  could  not  agree  upon,  was  to  be  referred 
to  a  board  of  officers ;  and  their  report^  when 
accepted  by  the  President,  was  to  become  law, 
and  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  him.  Their  pro- 
position was  m  these  words : 

^  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  con- 
tinuing the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States :  Provided^  That  this,  and  all  other  wo- 
propriations  hereafter  to  be  made  for  this  work, 
shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  re-organiz- 
mg  the  mode  of  executmg  the  survey,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
a  board  of  officers  which  shall  be  orguiized  by 
him,  to  consist  of  the  present  superintendent 
his  two  principal  assistants,  and  the  two  naval 
officers  now  in  chai*ge  of  the  hydrographical 
parties,  and  four  fh>m  among  the  principal  offi- 
cers or  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers ; 
none  of  whom  shall  receive  any  additional  com- 
pensation whatever  for  this  service,  and  who 
shall  sit  as  soon  as  oiganized.  And  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  and  carry 
into  ^ect  the  plan  of  said  board,  as  agreed  upon 
by  a  majority  of  its  members ;  and  the  plan  of 
said  board  shall  cause  to  be  employed  as  many 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work ;  the  officers  of  the  navy 
to  be  employed  on  the  hydrographical  parts, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  on  the  topographical 
parts  of  the  work.  And  no  officer  of  the  army 
or  navy  shall  hereafter  receive  any  extra  pay, 
out  of  this  or  any  future  appropriations,  for 
lurveys." 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Mallory, 
the  mover  of  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, said : 

"  It  would  be  perceived  by  the  House,  that 
this  amendment  proposed  a  total  re-organization 
of  the  work ;  and  if  it  should  be  earned  out  in 
the  spirit  of  that  amendment,  it  would  correct 
many  of  the  abuses  which  some  of  them  believed 
to  exist  and  would  effect  a  saving  of  some 


^20,000  or  $30,000,  by  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  numerous  civil  ofiBcers,  believed  not 
to  be  necessary,  and  substituting  for  them  offi- 
cers of  the  topographical  corps  and  officra^  of 
the  navy.  The  committee  had  left  the  plan  of 
the  survey  to  be  decided  on  by  a  board  of  offi- 
cers, and  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  ^>- 
proval,  as  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  on  any  detailed  plan.  He  had,  to  m 
sure,  his  own  views  as  to  how  the  work  should 
be  carried  on ;  but  as  they  did  not  meet  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  he 
could  not  bring  them  before  the  House  in  tiie 
form  of  a  report" 

This  was  the  explanation  of  the  proposition. 
Xot  being  able  to  agree  to  any  act  of  legislatioii 
themselves,  they  refer  it  to  the  President^  and  a 
board,  to  do  what  they  could  not,  but  with  an 
expectation  that  abuses  in  the  work  would  be 
corrected,  expense  diminished,  and  naval  and 
military  officers  substituted,  as  far  as  compatible 
with  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work. 
This  was  a  lame  way  of  getting  a  reform  ac- 
complished. To  say  nothing  of  the  right  to 
del^ate  legislative  authority  to  a  board  and  the 
President,  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  the 
most  objectionable  that  could  have  been  devised. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  these  boards  are  a  machine 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  in  which  he  and 
they  equally  escape  responsibility — ^they  shel- 
tering themselves  under  his  approval — ^he,  un- 
der their  recommendation*  and,  to  make  sure 
of  his  i^proval,  it  is  usually  obtained  b^ore 
the  recommendation  is  made.  This  in>oposed 
method  of  effecting  a  reform  was  not  satisfactory 
to  those  who  wished  to  see  this  branch  <^  the 
service  subjected  to  an  economical  administra- 
tion, and  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  some 
reasonable  tune.  With  that  view,  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  reduction  <^ 
the  appropriation  of  more  than  one  half,  and  % 
transference  of  the  work  fix)m  the  Treasury  de- 
partment (where  it  then  was)  to  the  navy  de- 
partment where  it  properly  belonged ;  and  pro- 
posed the  work  to  be  done  by  army  and  naval 
officers.    In  suj^rt  of  his  |>ropo6a],  he  said : 

"  The  amendment  offered  under  the  instroc- 
tions  of  the  committee^d  not  look  to  the  prac- 
tical reform  which  the  House  expected  when  this 
subject  was  last  under  discussion.  He  believecL 
that  there  was  a  decided  disposition  manifested 
in  the  House  to  get  dear  of  the  present  head  of 
the  survey ;  yet  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man brought  him  forward  as  the  most  prominent 
member  of  it    He  thought  the  House  decided. 
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when  the  sal^  was  np  beforeu  that  the  eorvej 
should  be  omied  on  by  the  offleers  of  the  gen- 
end  goremment ;  and  he  widied  it  to  be  carried 
on  in  that  way  now.  He  did  not  wish  to  pay 
some  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  extra  pay  for 
ofScers  taken  from  priyate  life,  when  there  were 
so  many  in  the  navy  and  army  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perform  tlus  service.  This  work  had 
cost  neariy  a  million  of  dollars  (9720,000)  b^ 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Hassler  and  his  civil 
assistants  alone,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  army 
who  were  engaged  in  it" 

The  work  had  then  been  in  hand  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  average  expense  of  eadi 
year  would  be  9^2,000 ;  but  it  was  now  in- 
creased to  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  Mr.  Brown 
wished  it  carried  back  more  than  half— a  saving 
to  be  efifected  by  transferring  the  work  to  the 
Navy  Department,  where  there  were  so  many 
officers  without  employment— receiving  pay, 
and  nothing  to  do.  In  support  of  his  proposal, 
Mr.  Brown  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
laws  on  the  subject,  to  show  that  this  work  was 
begun  under  a  law  to  have  it  done  as  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  agreed  that  the  army  and  navy 
officers  (so  many  of  whom  were  without  com- 
mands), were  competent  to  it;  and  that  it  was 
absurd  to  put  it  under  the  Treasury  Department 

"The  law  of  February  10, 1807,  created  the 
coast  survey,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  authorized  him  to  use  anny  and  navy 
officers,  navy  vessels,  astronomers,  and  other 
persons.  In  August,  1816.  Mr.  Hauler  was  ^h 
pointed  superintendent.  Ais  agreement  was  to 
^make  the  principal  triangulation  and  conse- 
quent calculations  himself;  to  instruct  the 
engines  and  naval  officers  employed  under  him ; 
and  he  wanted  two  officers  of  engineers,  topo- 
graphical or  others,  and  some  cadets  of  said 
corps,  in  number  according  to  circumstances. 
April  14, 1818,  that  part  of  the  law  of  1807  was 
repealed  which  authoriied  the  employment  of 
otner  persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  army 
and  navy.  Up  to  this  time  over  $55,000  were 
expended  in  oeginning  the  work  and  buying 
instruments,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Hassler  was 
in  England  from  August  1811,  to  1815. 

*^  June  10, 1832,  the  law  of  1807  was  revived, 
and  Mr.  Hassler  was  again  appointed  superin- 
tendent The  work  has  been  going  on  ever 
since.  The  coast  has  been  trianguhted  from 
Point  Judith  to  Cape  Henlopen  (say  about  300 
miles) ;  but  only  a  part  of  the  off-shore  sound- 
ings nave  been  taken.  There  are  about  3,000 
miles  of  seaboard  to  the  United  States.  $720,000 
have  been  expended  already.  It  is  stated,  in 
Ciqitain  Swift's  pamphlet,  that  the  survey  <^  the 
coast  was  under  the  Trwury  Department^  be- 


cause Mr.  Hassler  was  already  engaged  under 
that  department,  making  weights  and  measures. 
These  are  all  nuule  now.  When  the  coast  sur^ 
vey  was  begun,  the  topographical  corps  existed 
but  in  name.  In  1838,  it  was  organized  and 
enlarged,  and  is  now  an  able  and  nsefrd  corps. 
Last  year  Congress  established  a  hydro^phical 
bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  There  are 
numbers  of  naval  officers  capable  of  doing  hy- 
drographical  duties  under  this  bureau.  The 
coast  survey  is  the  most  important  topographi- 
cal and  hydrograi^ucal  wonc  in  the  country. 
We  have  a  topogn4>hical  and  a  hydrographioid 
bureau,  yet  neit^r  of  them  has  any  connection 
with  this  great  national  work.  Mr.  Hassler  has 
just  publi^ed  from  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis 
de  La  Place  (Chamber  of  Peers,  session  <^ 
1816-'17),  upon  the  Frendi  survey,  this  valual^ 
suggestion,  viz :  *  Perhaps  even  the  great  num- 
ber of  geographical  engineers  which  our  present 
state  of  peace  allows  to  employ  in  this  woric,  to 
which  it  is  painM  to  see  them  strangers,  would 
render  an  execution  more  prompt,  and  less  ex- 
pensive.' 

^ The  Florida  war  is  now  over;  many  works 
of  internal  improvement  are  suspendea ;  tfa^e 
must  be  topographical  officers  enough  for  the 
coast  survey.  The  Russian  government  has 
employed  an  able  American  engineer  to  perform 
an  important  scientiflc  work;  but  that  wise 
government  requires  that  all  the  assistants  shall 
come  from  its  corps  of  engineers,  which  is  com- 
posed of  army  and  tmwy  officers.  If  the  coast 
survey  is  to  be  a  usenil  public  work,  let  the 
officers  conduct  it  undei»their  bureaus.  The 
officers  would  then  take  a  pride  in  this  duty, 
and  do  it  well,  and  do  it  cheap.  The  supervision 
of  the  bureaus  would  occasion  system,  ^^®^% 
and  entire  responsibility.  More  than  ^0,000 
are  now  paid  annually  to  citizens,  for  salary  out 
of  the  coast  survey  appropriation.  This  could 
be  saved  by  employing  officers.  Make  exclusive 
use  ai  them,  and  half  the  present  annual  appro- 
priation would  suffice.  Can  the  treasury  de- 
partment manage  the  survey  understandingly  ? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already 
enough  to  do  m  the  line  of  his  duty ;  and,  as 
&r  as  the  survey  is  concerned,  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department  is  the  secretair.  Can  a 
citizen  supermtendent,  of  closet  and  scientific 
habits;  or  can  a  cleric  in  the  Treasury  Depart* 
ment,  manage,  with  efficiency  and  economy,  so 
many  land  and  water  parties,  officers,  men,  ves- 
sels, and  boats  1  The  Navy  D^Mtrtment  pays 
out  of  the  navy  miropriation  the  officers  and 
men  now  lent  to  the  Treasury  for  the  survey. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appears  to  have  no 
contrd  over  the  expenditures  of  this  part  of 
the  naval  appropriation.  He  does  not  even 
select  the  officers  detailed  for  this  duty,  though 
he  knows  his  own  material  best,  and  those  who 
are  most  suitable.  This  navy  duty  has  be- 
come treasury  patronage,  with  commands,  extra 
pay,  Ac 
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^  The  Treaaurj  Deptrtment  has  diarge  of  the 
Tessels;  thej  are  hoa^t  by  the  coMt-snrrey 
appropriation ;  the  off-shore  soondiiigs  are  only 
in  part  taken.  There  are  not  Tessels  eDO|iigh, 
and  cf(  the  right  sort^  to  take  these  aoondings, 
and  in  the  right  way.  Steamers  are  wanted. 
The  surrey  appropriation  cannot  hear  the  ex- 
pense ;  hot  if  the  Nayy  Department  had  charge 
of  the  hydrography,  it  could  pot  soitahle  tcs- 
sels  on  the  coast  squadron,  and  employ  them 
on  the  coast  surrey,  agreeably  to  the  law  of 
1807.  Last  year  the  yessels  <£d  no  soundings 
until  about  the  1st  of  June,  although  the  spring 
'opened  eariy.  The  Treasury  had  not  the  means 
to  equip  the  yessels  until  the  appropriatkm  bill 
passed  Congress,  ^ut  if  the  nayy  had  charge 
of  yessels,  the  few  nayal  stores  they  wanteid 
might  haye  been  furnished  from  the  nayy  stores, 
or  giyen  from  second-hand  articles  not  on  charge 
at  the  yards.  Had  good  arrangements  been 
made,  the  Delaware  Bay  might  readily  haye 
been  finished  last  fall,  and  the  diart  of  it  got 
out  at  once.  Now,  the  topognq>hical  corps 
makes  suryeys  for  defences ;  the  nayy  officers 
make  charts  along  the  coast ;  and  the  coast  sur- 
yey  goes  oyer  the  same  place  a  third  time.  If 
the  officers  did  this  work,  the  army  might  get 
the  military  informaticm,  and  the  nayy  the  hy- 
drogn^hical  knowledge,  which  the  interest  of 
the  country  requires  that  each  (ji  these  branches 
of  the  public  oefence  should  haye ;  and  this,  at 
the  expense  of  but  one  suryey ;  £>r,  at  places 
where  defences  might  be  required,  the  suryey 
could  be  dcme  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  nayy  need  not 
dash.  The  topographical  corps  (aided  by 
iunior  nayy  officers  willing  to  serye  under  that 
bureau — and  the  recent  Florida  war  and  the 
present  coast  suryey  system,  show  that  nayy 
officers  are  willing  to  serye,  for  the  public  good, 
under  other  departments  than  their  own)  would 
do  the  topography  and  furnish  the  shore  line. 
The  hydn>graphiod  officers  would  receiye  the 
shore  line,  take  the  soundings,  and  make  the 
chart  The  same  principle  is  now  at  work,  and 
works  well.  The  nayy  officers  now  get  the 
shore  line  from  the  citizens  in  the  shore  par- 
ties. The  President  could  direct  the  War  and 
Nayy  Secretaries  to  make  such  rules,  through 
the  bureaus,  as  would  obyiate  eyery  difficulty. 
Employing  officers  would  secure  for  the  public, 
s^tem,  economy,  and  despatch.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  would  be  got  by  the  right  persons 
and  kept  in  the  right  hands.  Goyemment 
would  haye  complete  command  of  Uie  persons 
employed ;  and  should  the  work  eyer  be  sus- 
pended, might,  at  pleasures  set  them  to  work 
again  on  the  same  duty.  The  suryey  he  wished 
to  be  prosecuted  without  delay;  and  all  he 
wanted  was  to  haye  it  under  the  most  efficient 
numagement  K  it  was  found  that  the  officers 
of  the  nayy  and  army  were  not  competent,  it 
could  be  remedied  hereafter ;  but  it  was  due  to 
them  to  giye  them  a  fair  trial,  before  they  were 


oondenuied.  Certainly  they  ought  not  to  he 
disgraced  and  condemned  in  adnmoe.  It  was 
an  insult  to  them  to  mxppoee  that  Mr.  Hasskr 
was  the  only  man  in  the  country  o^Mible  of  so- 
perintending  this  work ;  and  that  they  could 
not  carry  on  tiie  surrey  of  our  coast  by  trian- 
gulation.  They  had  been  for  some  time,  and 
were  now,  suryeying  the  lakes ;  and  he  belieyed 
their  suryeys  would  be  equally  correct  with 
Mr.  Hassler's.  We  had  a  bureau  of  hydrogra- 
phy of  the  nayy,  and  a  ccaps  of  topognqphiesl 
engineers,  which  were  expressly  created  to  per- 
form this  kind  of  seryioe ;  while  there  was  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  whidi  quali- 
fied the  officers  to  perfinrm  it.  The  people 
would  hardly  belieye  that  these  officers  (edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  goyemment)  w&e 
not  capable  of  performing  the  serrices  for  which 
they  were  educated ;  and  if  they  thought  so, 
they  would  be  for  abolishing  that  institutioiL 
They  would  say  that  these  officers  should  be 
dismissed,  and  others  appMnted  in  their  places, 
who  were  qualified. 

""  He  neyer  could  acknowledge  that  there  was 
no  other  man  but  Mr.  Hassler  in  the  country 
ciqiable  <^  carrying  on  the  work.  This  might 
haye  been  the  case  when  he  was  first  ^mointed, 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  since  that  time  they  had 
a  number  of  of^rs  educated  at  the  military 
academy,  while  many  others  in  the  dyil  walks 
iji  life  had  qualified  themselyes  for  scientifio 
employments.  He  was  sure  that  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  nayy  were  competent  to  per- 
form this  work.  There  was  but  little  now  for 
the  topogn^lucal  engineers  to  do ;  ajid  he  had 
no  doubt  that  many  of  them,  as  well  as  officers 
oi  the  nayy,  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  on 
the  coast  suryey.  Inde^  seyeral  officers  of  the 
nayy  had  told  him  that  they  would  like  sudi 
employment,  rather  than  be  idle,  as  they  then 
were.  From  the  rate  the  coast  suryey  had  thus 
far  proceeded,  it  would  take  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  to  complete  it  Certainly  this  was 
too  slow.  He  hoped,  therefore,  a  change  would 
be  made.  In  the  language  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Aycrigg:  ^We  shoiud  then  haye  the  suryey 
conducted  on  a  system  of  practical  utility,  axid 
moying  right  end  foremost" 

These  were  wise  suggestions,  and  unanswer- 
able ;  but  although  they  could  not  be  answered, 
they  could  be  preyented  fW>m  becoming  law. 
Instead  of  reform  of  abuses,  reduction  of  ex- 
pense, and  speedy  termination  of  the  work,  all 
the  eyils  intended  to  be  reformed  went  on  and 
became  greater  than  eyer,  and  all  are  still  kept 
up  upon  the  same  arguments  that  sustained  the 
former.  It  is  worthy  of  note  to  hear  the  same 
reason  now  giyen  for  continuing  the  dyilian, 
Mr.  Bache,  at  the  head  of  this  work,  which  was 
giyen  for  thirty  years  for  retaining  Mr.  Hassler 
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in  the  same  plAoe,  namely,  that  there  is  no 
other  man  in  the  conntrj  that  can  conduct  the 
work.  But  that  is  a  tribute  which  servility 
and  interest  will  pay  to  any  man  who  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  establishment ;  and  is  always 
paid  more  punctually  where  the  establishment 
ought  to  be  abolished  than  where  it  ought  to 
be  preseryed ;  and  for  the  obyious  reason,  that 
the  better  one  can  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
while  the  worse  needs  the  support  of  incessant 
adulation.  Mr.  Brown's  proposal  was  rejected 
—the  other  adopted ;  and  the  coast  survey  now 
costs  above  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  in  direct  appropriations,  besides  an  im- 
mense amount  indirectly  in  the  employment  of 
government  vessels  and  officers:  and  no  pros- 
pect of  its  termination.  But  the  friends  of  this 
great  reform  did  not  abandon  their  cause  with 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Brown's  proposition.  Another 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Aycrigg  of  New  Jersey,  who 
moved  to  discontinue  the  survey  until  a  report 
could  be  made  upon  it  at  the  next  session ;  and 
for  this  motion  there  were  75  yeas — a  respect- 
aUe  proportion  of  the  House,  but  not  a  majori- 
ty.   The  yeas  were : 

"  Messrs.  Landaff  "W.  Andrews,  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycrigg, 
Alfred  Baboock,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Benjamin 
A.  Bidkck,  David  Bronson.  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Milton  Brown,  Edmund  Burke.  William  B. 
Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Robert  L. 
Caruthers,  Zadok  Casey,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  James  Cooper,  Mark 
A.  Cooper,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  James  H.  Cra- 
vens, John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Ezra 
Dean,  Edmund  Deberry,  Andrew  W.  Doig, 
John  Edwards,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Eg- 
bert, William  P.  Fessenden,  Roger  L.  Gamble, 
Thomas  W.  Gihner,  Willis  Green,  William  Hal- 
sted,  Jacob  HouchL  jr.,  Francis  James,  Cave 
Johnson,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  Abraham 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay.  Alfred  Marshall, 
John  Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell,  John 
Maynard,  William  Medill,  Christopher  Morgan, 
William  M.  Oliver,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  William 
W.  Payn^  Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton,  Francis  W. 
Pickens,  John  Pope,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Ken- 
neth Rayner,  Abraham  Kencherj  John  Rey- 
nolds, Romulus  M.  Saunders^  Tnstram  Shaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Beniamin  G.  Shields, 
William  Slade,  Samuel  Stokely,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuu*t,  John  B.  ThoinpsoiL 
Philip  Triplett  Hopkins  L.  Turn^.  Davia 
WaUaoe,  Aaron'  Ward,  Edward  D.  White,  Jo- 
seph L.  White.  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke,  John  Young." 

The  friends  of  economy  in  Congress,  when 


once  more  strong  enough  to  form  a  party,  will 
have  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  to  the  country — 
that  of  diminishing,  by  nearly  one-haii^  the 
present  mad  expenditures  of  the  government: 
and  the  abolition  of  the  present  coast-survey 
establishment  should  be  among  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  retrenchment.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  besides  untrue 
in  point  oihct,  to  assume  them  to  be  incapable 
of  conducting  and  of  performing  this  work  :  it 
is  a  reproach  to  Congress  to  vote  annually  an 
immense  sum  on  the  civil  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  this  work,  when  there  are  more  idle 
officers  on  the  pay-roll  than  could  be  employed 
upon  it. 


CHAPTER    CXVIII. 

DEATH  OF  COMMODORE  PORTEB,  AND  NOTICE 
OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHABACTEB. 

The  naval  career  of  Commodore  Porter  illus- 
trates in  the  highest  degree  that  which  almost 
the  whole  of  our  naval  officers,  each  according 
to  his  opportunity,  illustrated  more  or  less — 
the  benefits  of  the  cruising  system  in  our  naval 
war&re.  It  was  the  system  followed  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  quasi  war  with 
France,  and  in  the  war  of  1812 — imposed  upon 
us  by  necessity  in  each  case,  not  adopted 
through  choice.  In  neither  of  these  wars  did 
we  possess  ships-of-the-line  and  fleets  to  fight 
battles  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  fortunate- 
ly, we  had  not  the  means  to  engage  in  that  ex- 
pensive and  fatal  folly ;  but  we  had  smaller  ves- 
sels (frigates  the  largest)  to  penetrate  every 
sea,  attack  every  thing  not  too  much  over  size, 
to  capture  merchantmen,  and  take  shelter  when 
pressed  where  ships-of-the-line  and  fleets  could 
not  follow.  We  had  the  enterprising  officers 
whidi  a  system  of  separate  commands  so  fiivor- 
ably  developes,  and  the  ardent  seamen  who 
looked  to  the  honors  of  the  service  for  their 
greatest  reward.  Wages  were  low;  but  re- 
ward was  high  when  the  man  before  the  mast, 
or  the  boy  in  the  cabin,  could  look  upon  his 
officer,  and  see  in  his  past  condition  what  he 
himself  was,  and  in  his  present  rank  what  ho 
himself  might  be.  Merit  had  raised  one  and 
might  raise  the  other. 
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The  ardor  for  the  servioe  ma  then  great; 
the  Benrice  itself  heroic.  A  crew  for  a  frigate 
has  been  raised  in  three  hoars.  Instant  sidling 
followed  the  reception  of  the  order.  Distant 
and  dangerous  ground  was  sought,  fierce  and 
desperate  combat  engaged ;  and  woe  to  the  ene- 
my that  was  not  too  much  ov^  size !  Fire, 
ten,  twenty  minutes  would  make  her  a  wreck 
and  a  prize.  Almost  every  officer  that  obtained 
a  command  showed  himself  an  able  commander. 
Every  crew  was  heroic ;  eyery  cruise  daring : 
eyery  combat  a  victory,  where  proximate  equal- 
ity rendered  it  possible.  Never  did  any  ser- 
vice, in  any  age  or  country,  exhibit  so  large  a 
proportion  of  skilful,  daring,  victorious  com- 
manders, mainly  developed  by  the  system  of 
warfare  which  gave  so  many  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  were.  Necessity  imposed  that  sys- 
tem ;  jud^ent  should  continue  it.  Economy, 
efficiency,  utility,  the  impossibility  of  building 
a  navy  to  cope  with  the  navies  of  the  great 
maritime  Powers,  and  the  insanity  of  doing  it 
if  we  could,  aU  combine  to  recommend  to  the 
United  States  the  system  of  naval  warfare 
whidi  does  the  most  damage  to  the  enemy  with 
the  least  expense  to  ourselves,  which  avoids 
the  expensive  establishments  which  oppress 
the  finances  of  other  nations,  and  which  ren- 
ders useless,  for  want  of  an  antagonist,  the 
great  fleets  which  they  support  at  so  much 
cost. 

Universally  illustrated  as  the  advantages  of 
this  system  were  by  almost  all  our  officers  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  of  '98,  and  1812,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  Commodore  Porter,  in  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  carry  that  illus- 
tration to  its  highest  point,  and  to  show,  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner,  what  an  American 
cruiser  could  do.  Of  course  we  speak  of  his 
cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pre&ced  by  a  little 
preliminary  run  to  the  Grand  Banks,  which 
may  be  considered  as  part  of  it — a  cruise  which 
the  boy  at  school  would  read  for  its  romance, 
the  mature  man  for  its  history,  the  statesman 
for  the  lesson  which  it  teaches. 

The  Essex,  a  small  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns, 
chiefly  carronades,  and  but  little  superior  to  a 
first-class  sloop-of-war  of  the  present  day,  with 
a  crew  of  some  three  hundred  men,  had  the 
honor  to  make  this  illustrious  cruise.  Leaving 
New  York  m  June,  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  making  some  small  captures,  she 


ran  up  towards  the  Grand  Banks,  and  in  the 
night  discovered  a  fleet  steering  north,  aH  un- 
der easy  sail  and  in  open  order,  wide  spaces 
being  between  the  ships.  From  their  nnmben 
and  the  course  they  steered  Captain  Porter 
judged  them  to  be  enemies,  and  widied  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Approaching  the  stemmost  vessel  and  enta^ 
ing  into  conversation  with  her,  he  learnt  that 
the  fleet  was  under  the  convoy  of  a  Mgate,  the 
Minerva,  thirty-six  guns,  and  a  bomb-vessd, 
both  then  ahead ;  and  that  the  vessels  of  tiie 
fleet  transported  one  thousand  s61di»8.  He 
could  have  cut  off  this  vessel  eamly,  but  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  opened  a  more  brO- 
liant  prospect.  He  determined  to  pass  along 
through  the  fleet,  the  Essex  being  a  good  sailer, 
speaking  the  different  vessels  as  he  qmetl^ 
passed  them,  get  alongside  of  the  fiigate,  and 
carry  her  by  an  energetic  attack.  In  execatkn 
of  this  plan  he  passed  on  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion,  and  came  up  with  the  next  ves- 
sel; but  this  second  one  was  more  caatiofus 
than  the  first,  and,  on  the  Essex's  ran^ng  up 
alongside  of  her,  she  took  alarm  and  announced 
her  intention  to  g^ve  the  signal  of  a  stranger 
having  Joined  the  fleet.  This  put  an  end  to 
disguise  and  brought  on  prompt  action.  The 
vessel,  under  penalty  of  being  fired  into,  was 
instantly  ordered  to  surrender  and  haul  out  of 
the  convoy.  This  was  so  quietly  done  as  to  he 
unnoticed  by  the  other  ships.  On  taking  pos- 
session of  her  she  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
soldiers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  aU 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Essex  fell  in  with 
the  man-of-war  Alert,  of  twenty  guns  and  a  full 
crew.  The  Alert  bc^an  the  action.  In  eight 
minutes  it  was  finished,  and  the  British  ehip 
only  saved  from  sinking  by  the  help  of  ha 
captors.  It  was  the  first  British  man-of-war 
taken  in  this  contest,  and  so  easily,  that  not 
the  slightest  injury  was  done  to  the  Essex, 
either  to  the  vessel  or  her  crew.  Crowded 
now  with  prisoners  (for  the  crew  of  the  Alert 
had  to  be  taken  on  board,  in  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  the  previous 
captures),  all  chafing  in  their  bondage,  and 
ready  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
action  to  rise,  Captain  Porter  agreed  with  the 
commander  of  the  Alert  to  convert  her  into  a 
cartel,  and  send  her  into  port  at  St.  Jofan^ 
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^with  the  prisoners,  to  await  their  exohange. 
Gontiniiiiig  her  cruise,  the  Essex  twice  fell  in 
with  the  enemy's  frigpttes  h*Ying  other  yessels 
of  war  in  company,  so  th*t  a  hit  engagement 
was  impQfluhle.  The  fiseez  then  returned  to 
the  Delaware  to  replenish  her  stores,  and,  sail- 
ing thrice  in  October,  1812,  she  &irly  com- 
menced her  great  cruise. 

Captain  Porter  was  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  of 'Brazil,  and  join  Commodore 
Bainluridge  at  a  giTen  rendezrous,  cruising  as 
he  went.  It  was  not  until  after  he  had  run  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance,  crossing  the  equsr 
tor,  that  he  got  sight  of  the  first  British  vessel, 
%  small  man-of-war  brig,  discovered  in  the  af ter- 
noooi,  chased,  and  come  up  with  in  the  night, 
having  jMreviouslj  boldly  shown  her  national 
colors.  The  two  vessels  were  then  within 
musket  shot.  Not  willing  to  hurt  a  foe  too 
weak  to  fight  him,  Ci^tain  Porter  hailed  and 
required  the  brig  to  surrender.  Instead  of 
complying^  the  arrogant  little  man-of-war  turned 
upon  its  pursuer,  attempting  to  cross  the  stem 
of  the  Essex,  wiUi  ihe  probable  design  to  give 
her  a  raking  fire  and  escape  in  the  dark.  Still 
the  captain  would  not  open  his  guns  upon  so 
diminutive  a  foe  until  he  had  tried  the  effect  of 
musketry  upon  her.  A  volley  was  fired  into 
her,  killing  one  man,  when  she  struck.  It  was 
the  British  government  packet  Nocton,  ten 
gnns,  thirty-one  men,  and  having  filty-five 
thousand  silver  dollars  on  board. 

Pursuing  his  cruise  south  to  the  point  of  ren- 
dezvous, an  English  merchant  vessel  was  caap- 
tared,  one  of  a  convoy  of  six  which  had  Idft 
Bio  the  evening  before  in  charge  of  a  man-of- 
war  schooner.  The  rest  of  the  convoy  was  out 
of  sight,  but,  taking  its  track,  a  long  and  fhiit- 
less  chase  was  given ;  and  the  Essex  repaired 
to  the  point  of  rendezvous,  without  meeting 
with  further  incident.  Commodore  Bainbridge 
bad  been  there^  and  had  left ;  and,  bemg  now 
under  discretionary  orders,  Captain-  Porter  de- 
termined to  use  the  discretion  with  which  he 
was  invested,  and  took  the  bold  resolution  to 
double  Cape  Horn,  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  put 
twenty  thousand  miles  between  bis  vessel  and 
an  American  port,  and  try  his  fortune  among 
British  whalers,  merchantmen,  and  ships-of-war 
in  that  vast  and  remote  sea. 

It  was  a  bold  enterprise,  such  as  few  govern- 
ments would  have  ordered,  which  many  would 


have  forUd,  and  w;hich  the  undaunted  resolu- 
tion of  a  bold  commander  alone  could  take. 
He  had  every  thing  against  him :  no  depots,  no 
means  of  r^Miiring  or  refitting ;  only  one  chart  j 
the  Spanish  American  States  subservient  to  the 
British,  and  unreliable  for  the  impartiality  of 
neutrals,  much  less  for  the  sympathy  of  neigh- 
bors. He  was  deficient  both  in  provisions  and 
naval  stores,  but  expected  to  furnish  himself 
from  the  enemy,  whose  vessels  in  that  capacious 
and  distant  sea,  were  always  well  supplied) 
and  the  silver  taken  from  the  British  govern^ 
ment  packet  would  be  a  means  towards  paying 
wages. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  alter  a  most  tem- 
pestuous passage,  he  had  doubled  the  Otape,  en- 
tered the  Pacific^  his  characteristic  motto,  FaEs 
Tradk  and  Sailors'  Rights,  at  the  mast-head, 
and  ran  Ibr  Valparaiso— the  great  point  of  mar- 
itime resort  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  a  Spanish  town,  as  it  was 
when  he  left  the  United  States:  he  found  it 
Chilian,  for  Chili,  in  the  mean  time,  had  declared 
her  independency:  and  this  change  he  had  a 
right  to  deem  fiivorable,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  conventicmal  neutrality,  it  was 
hir  to  count  upon  the  good  feeling  of  a  young 
and  neighboring  republic.  In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  being  well  received,  meeting  good 
treatment,  obtuning  supplies,  and  acquiring  val- 
uable information.  He  learnt  that  the  Ameri^ 
can  whalers  were  in  great  danger,  most  of  them 
ignorant  of  the  war,  cruisers  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  one  already  taken.  He  learnt  also  that  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru  had  sent  out  corsairs  against 
American  shipping — a  piece  of  information  of 
the  highest  moment,  as  it  showed  him  an  ene- 
my where  he  expected  a  neutral,  and  enabled 
him  to  know  how  to  deal  with  Peruvian  ships 
when  he  should  meet  them.  This  criminality 
on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  was  the  result  of  a 
conclusion  of  his  own,  that  as  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  were  allies  against  France,  so  they 
would  soon  be  allies  against  the  United  States ; 
and  that  he,  as  a  good  Spanish  viceroy  should 
begin  without  wuting  for  the  orders.  This  let 
Captain  Porter  see  that  he  had  two  enemies  in- 
stead of  one  to  contend  with  in  the  Pacific ;  and 
this  information,  as  it  showed  increase  of  dan- 
ger to  American  interests,  increased  his  ardor 
to  go  to  their  protection;  which  he  promptly 
did. 
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Barely  taking  time  to  hurry  on  board  the  snp- 
plies,  which  six  months  ahready  at  sea  rraidered 
indispensable^  he  was  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  soon  had  the  good  fortune  to  ML  in 
with  an  American  whale-ship^  which  gaye  the 
important  intelligence  that  a  Peruvian  corsair 
had  just  captured  two  American  whalers  off 
Ooquimbo  and  was  making  for  that  place,  with 
a  British  vessel  in  compuxj.  This  was  excit- 
ing information,  and  presented  a  three-fold  en- 
terprise to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  Porter — ^to 
rescue  the  American,  punish  the  Peruvian,  and 
capture  the  Englishman.  Instantly  all  sail  was 
set  for  Ooquimbo,  the  American  whaler  which 
had  given  the  information  in  company,  and  all 
hearts  beating  high  with  expectation,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  performing  some  generous  and 
gallant  deed. 

In  a  few  hours  a  strange  sail  was  descried  in 
the  distance,  with  a  smaller  vessel  in  company ; 
and  soon  the  sail  was  suspected  to  be  a  cruiser, 
disguised  as  a  whaler.  Then  some  i»retty  play 
took  place,  allowable  in  maritime  war,  although 
entirely  a  game  of  deception.  The  stranger 
showed  Spanish  colors;  the  Essex  showed 
English,  and  then  fired  a  gun  to  leeward.  The 
whaler  in  company  with  the  Essex  hoisted  the 
American  flag  beneath  the  English  jack.  All 
these  false  indications  are  allowable  to  gain  ad- 
vantages before  fighting,  but  not  to  fight  under, 
when  true  colors  must  be  shown  by  l^e  attack- 
ing ship  under  the  penalty  of  piracrf. 

Gun  signals  were  then  resorted  to.  The 
stranger  fired  a  shot  ahead  of  the  Essex,  as 
much  as  to  say  atop  and  talk;  the  Essex  fired 
a  shot  over  him,  signifying  come  nearer.  She 
came,  for  the  implication  was  that  the  next  shot 
would  be  into  her.  When  nearer,  the  stranger 
sent  an  armed  boat  to  board  the  Essex ;  but  the 
boat  was  directed  to  return  with  an  order  to 
the  stranger  to  pass  under  the  frigate's  lee 
(t.  e,  under  her  guns),  and  to  send  an  officer  on 
board  to  apologise  for  the  shots  he  had  fired 
at  an  English  man-of-war.  The  order  was 
promptly  complied  with.  The  stranger  came 
under  the  lee  of  the  Essex  and  sent  her  lieu- 
tenant on  board,  who,  not  suspecting  where  he 
was,  readily  told  him  that  his  ship  was  the 
Nereyda,  Peruvian  privateer,  of  fifteen  guns 
and  a  full  crew ;  that  they  were  cruising  for 
Americans,  and  had  already  taken  two  (the 
same    mentioned  by  the  whaler);   and  that 


the  smaller  vessel  in  company  vras  one  of, 
these. 

After  giving  this  inf<nnnation  he  made  the 
apology  for  the  shot,  which  was  that«  having 
put  one  of  their  American  prizes  in  charge  of  a 
small  crew,  the  English  letteixif-marque  Nim- 
rod  had  fallen  in  with  it  and  taken  it  firom  the 
crew,  and  that  they  were  cruising  for  this  Nim- 
rod  with  a  view  to  obtahi  redress,  and  had  mis- 
taken this  frigate  for  her,  and  hence  the  shot 
ahead  of  her;  and  hoped  the  explanation  would 
constitute  a  sufficient  i^logy.  It  did  so ;  Gapt 
Porter  was  perfecUy  satisfied  with  it,  and  still 
more  so,  witii  the  information  which  accom- 
panied it  It  placed  the  accomplishment  of  one 
of  his  three  objects  immediately  in  his  hands^ 
and  the  one  perlu^w  dearest  to  his  heait— that 
of  catching  the  Peruvian  corsair  which  was 
preying  upon  American  commerce.  So,  civilly 
diranissing  the  lieutenant,  he  waited  until  he 
had  got  aboard  of  the  Nereyda,  then  run  up 
the  American  fiag,  fired  a  shot  over  the  cornur, 
and  stood  ready  to  fire  into  her.  The  caatioo 
was  sufficient :  the  P^iivian  surrendered  im- 
mediately, with  her  prize.  Thus  was  the  pirati- 
cal capture  of  two  American  whalers  promptly 
chastised,  and  one  of  them  released,  and  the 
Peruvian  informed  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  cruising  against  Americans  in  mistake, 
and  would  be  treated  as  pirates  if  they  con- 
tinued the  practice.  This  admonition  pat  an 
end  to  Peruvian  seizure  of  American  vessels. 

Believing  that  the  other  American  whaler 
captured  by  the  Nereyda,  and  taken  from  her 
prize-crew  by  the  Nimrod  would  be  carried  to 
Lima,  Captain  Porter  immediately  bore  away 
for  its  port  (Callao),  approached  it,  hauled  off 
to  watch,  saw  three  vessels  standing  in,  prepared 
to  cut  them  of^  and  especially  the  foremost) 
which  he  judged  to  be  an  American.  She  was 
so,  and  was  cut  off— the  very  whaler  he  was  in 
search  of  It  was  the  Barclay ;  and  the  master, 
crew  and  all,  so  rejoiced  at  tiieir  release  that 
they  immediately  joined  tiieir  deliverer.  The 
Barclay  became  the  consort  of  the  Essex;  her 
crew  enlisted  under  Porter;  the  master  became 
(what  he  greatiy  needed)  a  pilot  for  him  m  the 
vast  and  unknown  sea  he  vras  traversing.  There 
was  now  a  good  o^^rtunity  to  look  into  this 
most  frequented  of  Peruvian  ports,  which  Cap- 
tain Porter  did,  showing  English  colors ;  and, 
seeing  nothing  within  that  he  would  have  a 
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rig^t  to  oitch  when  it  came  oot^  nor  gaining 
any  spedal  infonnation,  and  finding  that  nothing 
had  oocumd  there  to  make  known  Ins  arrival 
in  the  Padflc,  he  immediately  sailed  again,  to 
make  the  most  of  his  time  before  the  &et  of 
his  presence  should  be  known  and  the  alarm 
spread. 

He  stood  across  the  main  towards  Chatham 
Island  and  Charles  Island,  i^proaching  which 
three  sail  were  discoyered  in  the  same  moment- 
two  in  company,  the  otheri^iart  and  in  a  different 
direction.  The  one  i^Murt  was  attended  to  first, 
porsned,  summoned,  captured,  and  proved  to  be 
the  fine  British  whaler  Montesama^  with  fom^ 
teen  hundred  barrels  of  oil  on  board.  A  crew 
was  put  <m  board  of  her,  and  chase  given  to 
the  other  two.  They  had  taken  the  alarm, 
seeing  what  was  happming  to  the  Monteauma, 
and  were  doing  their  best  to  esc^M.  The  Essex 
gained  upon  them;  but  when  within  e^ht  miles 
it  fell  calm,  dead  still— ^me  <^  those  atmospheric 
stagnations  firequent  in  the  South  Sea.  Sailing 
ceased;  boats  were  hoisted  out;  the  first  lieu- 
tmant,  Downes,  worthy  second  to  Porter,  was 
put  in  command.  Approached  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  two  ships  showed  English  colors 
and  fired  several  guns.  Economising  powder 
and  time,  the  boats  only  replied  with  their  oars, 
pulling  hard  to  board  qukk ;  seeing  which  the 
two  ships  struck,  eadi  in  succession,  as  the 
boarders  were  closing.  They  proved  to  be  the 
GeoTgiana  and  the  Policy,  both  whalers,  the 
fonner  built  for  the  East  India  service,  pierced 
§br  eighteen  guns,  and  having  six  mounted  when 
taken.  Having  the  reputation  of  a  ftst  vessel, 
the  captain  determined  to  equip  her  as  acruiser, 
whidi  was  done  with  her  own  guns  and  those  of 
the  Policy— this  latter,  like  the  Qeorgiana, 
pierced  for  eighteen  guns,  but  mounting  ten. 

A  very  proper  oomi^iment  was  paid  to  Lieut 
Downes  in  giving  him  the  command  of  this 
Britiidi  ship,  thus  added  to  the  American  navy 
with  his  good  exertions.  An  armament  of  16 
guns,  and  a  crew  of  41  men,  and  her  apjnroved 
commander,  it  was  believed  would  make  her  an 
oiVttHnatch  for  any  English  letters  of  marque, 
supposed  to  be  cruising  amimg  these  islands, 
and  justify  occasi<mal  separate  expeditions. 

By  these  three  CH>tures  Oapt  FoTt»  was  en- 
abled to  consummate  the  second  part  of  his  plan 
— that  of  living  upon  the  enemy.  He  got  out 
of  than  an^  supplies  of  bee^  bread,  pork, 


water,  and  Gallipagos  tortoises.  Besides  food 
for  the  men,  many  artides  were  obtained  for 
rqMuring  his  own  ship:  and  accordingly  the 
rigging  was  ovwlianled  and  tarred  down,  many 
new  spars  were  fitted,  new  cordage  supplied, 
the  Essex  repainted — all  in  the  middb  of  the 
Pacific,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  Power  boasting 
great  fleets,  formidable  against  other  fleets,  but 
useless  against  a  daring  littk  cruiser. 

Getting  into  his  field  of  operation  in  the 
month  of  Aprfl,  Capt  Porter  had  already  ^ye 
vessels  under  his  command — the  Montezuma^ 
the  Georgiana,  the  Barclay,  and  the  Policy,  in 
addition  to  the  Essex.  All  cruising  together 
towards  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  near 
sunset  in  the  evening,  a  sail  was  perceived  in 
the  distant  horiaon.  A  ni^t^hase  might  per- 
mit her  to  escape ;  a  judicious  distribution  of 
his  little  squadron,  without  alarming^  might 
keep  her  in  view  till  morning.  It  was  dis- 
tributed accordingly.  At  daylight  the  sail  was 
still  in  sight,  and,  being  chased,  she  was  soon 
overtaken  and  captured.  It  was  the  British 
whaler  Atlantic,  355  tons,  24  men,  pierced  for 
20  gunS)  and  carrying  8  18-pounder  carronades. 
While  engaged  in  this  chase  another  sail  was 
discovered,  pursued,  and  taken.  It  was  the 
Greenwich,  of  338  tons,  18  guns,  and  25  men ; 
and  like  the  other  was  an  English  letter  of 
marque. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  now  little  man-of-war, 
the  Georgiana^  under  Lieut.  Downes,  made  a 
brief  excursion  of  her  own  among  the  islands, 
apart  from  the  Essex,  and  with  brilliant  success. 
He  took,  vnthout  resistance,  the  British  whale 
ships  Oatherine,of  270  tons,  8  guns,  and  29  men, 
and  Rose,  of  220  tons,  8  guns  and  21  men;  and, 
after  a  sharp  combat,  a  third  whaler,  the  Hector, 
270  tons,  25  men,  pierced  for  20  guns  and  11 
mounted.  In  this  action  the  lieutenant,  after 
having  manned  Ins  two  prizes,  had  but  21  men 
and  boys  left  to  manage  his  ship,  fight  the 
Hector,  and  keep  down  fifty  prisoners.  After 
manning  the  Hector  and  taking  her  crew  on 
board  his  own  vessel,  he  had  but  ten  men  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  working  the  vessel 
and  guarding  seventy-three  prisoners;  yet  he 
Ivought  all  safe  to  his  a^>tain,  who  then  had  a 
little  fieet  of  nine  sail  under  his  command,  all 
of  his  own  creation,  and  created  out  of  the 
enemy. 

The  cUsi  of  some  of  his  ptbas  enabled  the 
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captain  to  increase  the  ^iSit^aocy  of  hi«  fofte 
by  some  jndidoiiB  diangee.  The  Atlantic, 
being  nearly  one  hnndied  tons  larger  than  the 
QecMrgiaaa,  a  fiister  ship,  and  every  way  a  better 
omiser,  was  converted  into  a  sloop-of-war, 
anned  with  twenty  gons,  manned  by  sixty  men, 
named  the  Essex  Junior;  and  the  intrepid 
Downes  put  in  command  of  her.  The  Green- 
wich, also  armed  with  gmis,  but  only  a  crew  to 
work  her  (for  so  many  prizes  to  man  left  their 
cruisers  wHh  their  lowest  number,)  was  oonr- 
Terted  into  a  store-ship,  and  reoeiTed  all  the 
spare  stores  of  the  other  ships.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  was 
captoied,  bdieyed  to  be  about  the  last  of  the 
British  whalers  in  those  parts,  and  among  the 
finest.  She  was  a  ship  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  tons,  twelve  guns,  and  thirty-one  men ;  and 
had  a  large  supply  of  beef,  pork,  bread,  wood, 
and  water— adding  sensibly  to  the  supplies  of 
the  little  fleet. 

The  fourth  of  July,  arrlTed  and  was  gaily 
kept,  and  with  the  triumph  of  yictorious  feel- 
ings, firing  salutes  with  British  guns,  charged 
with  British  powder.  It  was  a  proud  oelebra- 
tion,  and  must  haye  looked  like  an  illusion  of 
the  senses  to  the  British  prisoners,  accustomed 
to  extol  their  country  as  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  to  consider  American  ships  as  the 
impressment  ground  of  the  British  navy.  The 
celebration  oyer,  the  little  fleet  divided ;  Essex 
Junior  bound  to  Valparaiso,  with  the  Hector, 
Catherine,  Policy,  and  Montezuma,  prises,  and 
the  Barclay,  re-oaptured  ship,  under  convoy. 
The  Essex,  with  the  Greenwich  and  Georgiana, 
steered  for  the  GaUipagos  Islands,  and  fell  in 
with  three  sail  at  once,  the  whole  of  which  were 
eventually  ciqytured:  one,  the  English  whaler 
Oharlton,  of  274  tons,  ten  guns,  and  21  meaa,  i 
another,  the  largest  of  the  three,  the  Seringa* 
patam,  of  857  tons,  14  guns,  and  40  men ;  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  the  New  Zealander,  2G0 
tons,  8  guns,  and  23  men.  Here  were  900  tons 
oi  shipiHug,  32  guns,  and  75  men  all  taken  at 
once,  and,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  glance  at  the 
sea. 

The  Seringi^atam  had  been  built  for  a  cruiser, 
and,  of  all  the  ships  in  the  Pacific,  was  the  most 
dangerous  to  American  commerce.  It  had  just 
come  out,  and  had  already  made  a  prize.  Find- 
ing that  the  master  had  no  commissicm,  and 
that  he  had  commenced  cruising  in  antioipalaon 


(^  one,  and  tliereby  sul^jeeted  himself  to  be 
treated  as  a  pirate^  Captain  Porter  had  him  pat 
in  irons,  and  sent-  to  the  United  States  to  be 
tried  fer  his  life.  While  finding  himself  enoum- 
bered  with  pnsonenB,  and  hia  active  strength 
inqMttied  by  the  g«arda  they  required,  be  le- 
leased  a  numbw  on  parole,  and  gave  them  19 
one  of  the  aqvtared  sh^  (the  Chariton)  to 
proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro*  TheGooffgianaandthe 
New  Zealander  were  despatdied  to  the  United 
States,  each  laden  with  the  oil  taken  from  the 
British  whalers.  Sncnmbeved  with  prizes,  u 
well  as  vrith  prisonsra,  and  no  Ammoan  port  in 
which  to  place  then  (for  the  mouth  of  the  Go- 
Inmbia,  though  claimed  by  the  United  States 
since  1804^  and  settled  under  Mr.  John  Jacob 
Astor  since  IBll,  had  not  then  been  nationaUy 
oeonpied),  Captain  Porter  undertook  to  provide 
a  place  of  his  own*  Bepaiiing  to  the  wild  and 
retired  island  of  Nooaheevah,  he  selected  a  se- 
questered inlet,  bnilta  little  fort  up(m  it,  warped 
three  of  his  prises  under  its  guns,  hA  a  little 
garrison  of  twenty-one  mm  under  lieutenant 
Qamble  to  man  it^  and  then  went  npon  another 
cruise. 

The  story  of  the  remainder  of  his  cruise  is 
briefly  told.  He  had  learnt  that  the  British 
government,  thoroughly  aroused  by  his  opera- 
tions in  the  Padfio^  had  sent  out  a  superior  force 
to  Cloture  him.  Taking  the  Essex  Juniorwith 
him,  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  entered  the  har- 
bor, and  soon  a  superior  British  frigate  and  a 
sloop  of  war  entered  also.  Captain  Hillyar,  fer 
that  was  the  British  captahi's  name,  sahited  tiie 
American  frigate  eourteously,  inquirmg  for  the 
health  of  Captain  Porter ;  but  the  British  frigate 
(the  Phoebe)  came  so  near  that  a  coUisioQ  seemed 
inevitable,  and  lodced  as  if  intended,  her  men 
being  at  quarters  and  ready  for  action.  In  a 
moment  Captahi  Fatter  was  equally  ready,  and 
that  either  for  boarding  or  raJdn^  fer  tiie  ves- 
sels had  got  so  dose  that  the  Phoebe>  in  hauling 
<^  passed  her  jib-boom  (Uiat  spar  wtkii  roDS 
out  firom  the  bowqsrtt)  over  the  deck  of  the 
Essex,  and  lay  with  her  bow  to  the  broadside 
of  the  American.  It  was  a  fktal  position,  and 
would  have  suljected  her  to  immediate  capture 
or  destroction,  Justifiable  by  the  undue  Intimacy 
of  an  enemy.  Captun  Porter  might  have  fit^ 
into  her  5  but,  reluctant  to  attack  to  a  neutral 
port,  he  listened  to  the  protestations  of  ^ 
ftitiah  captaui,  aeoepted  his  dedaratkm  of  m- 
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nooent  intenticms  and  accidental  contact,  and 
pennitted  him  to  haul  off  from  a  situation  in 
which  he  could  haye  been  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Could  he  haye  foreseen  what  was  to 
happen  to  himself  soon  after  in  the  same  port, 
he  could  not  have  been  so  forbearing  to  the  foe 
nor  so  respectful  to  the  Chilian  authorities. 

For  six  weeks  the  hostile  Tcssels  watched 
each  other,  the  British  ressel  sometimes  lying 
off  and  on  outside  of  the  harbor,  and  when  so 
at  sea  the  Essex  going  out  and  (Bering  to  fig^t 
her  single  handed;  for  the  Essex  Junior  was 
too  light  to  be  of  any  seryice  in  a  frigate  fight 
Other.  British  ships  of  war  being  expected  at 
Valparaiso,  and  no  combat  to  be  had  with  the 
Phoebe  without  her  attendant  sloop,  Captain 
Porter  determined  to  take  his  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  harbor — ^which  the  superior 
sailing  of  the  Essex  would  enable  him  to  do 
when  the  British  ships  were  a  few  miles  ofi)  as 
they  often  were — ^Essex  Junior  escaping  at  the 
same  time  by  parting  company,  as  it  was  certain 
that  both  the  British  ships  would  follow  the 
American  frigate. 

March  28th,  1813,  was  a  favorable  day  for  the 
attempt — ^the  wind  right,  the  enemy  fur  enough 
out,  and  the  Essex  in  perfect  order  for  fighting 
or  sailing.  The  attempt  was  made,  and  with 
success,  until,  doubling  a  headland  which  formed 
part  of  the  harbor,  a  squall  carried  away  the 
maintopmast,  crippling  the  ship  and  greatly  dis- 
abling her.  Ci^t  Porter  put  back  forthe  har- 
bor, and  though  getting  within  it,  and  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  and  within  half  a  mile 
firom  a  detached  batteiy,  could  not  reach  the 
usual  anchoring  ground  before  the  ai^roach  of 
the  enemy  compelled  him  to  clear  for  action. 
A  desperate  but  most  unequal  combat  raged  for 
near  three  hours — an  inferior  crippled  frigate 
contending  with  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  in  perfect 
order.  The  crippled  mast  of  the  Essex  allowed 
the  enemy  to  choose  his  distance,  which  he  al- 
ways did  with  good  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
using  his  long  eighteens  at  long  distances — 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  Porter's  carronades, 
out  of  the  reach  of  boarding,  and  only  within 
range  of  six  long  twelves  which  played  with 
such  effect  that  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  both 
British  ships  hauled  off  to  repair  damages. 
Haying  repaired,  both  returned,  and  got  such  a 
position  that  not  a  gun  of  the  crippled  Essex 
could  bear  upon  them.  An  atatempt  was  made 
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to  close  upon  them  and  get  near  enou^  to  crip- 
ple the  sloop  and  driye  her  out  of  the  fight  for 
the  remainder  of  the  action;  but  the  frigate 
edged  away,  choosing  her  distance,  and  using 
her  long  guns  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  Ea- 
sex,  which  could  not  send  back  a  single  shot 

The  braye  and  fiuthful  Downes  pulled  through 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  in  an  open  boat  to  take 
the  orders  of  his  captain ;  but  his  light  guns 
could  be  of  no  sendee,  and  he  was  directed  to 
look  to  his  own  ship.  Twice  more  the  Essex 
endeavored  to  close  upon  the  BritLsh  flrigate^ 
but  she  edged  away  each  time,  keeping  the  dis- 
tance which  was  safe  to  himself  and  destructiyi 
to  the  Essex.  By  this  time  half  the  whole  crew 
were  kiUed  or  wounded,  and  the  ship  on  fire. 
Ci^t  Porter  then  attempted  to  run  her  on 
shore ;  but  the  wind  failed  when  within  musket 
shot  of  the  land.  Leave  was  then  given  to  the 
crew  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  which 
but  few  would  do.  At  last  the  surrender  be 
came  imp^^tive.  The  Essex  struck,  and  her 
heroic  commander  and  surviving  men  and  offi 
cers  became  prisoners  of  war.  Thousands  oi 
persons — all  Valparaiso— witnessed  the  combat 
The  American  consul,  Mr.  Poinsett,  witnessed 
it  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  fort,  only  to 
receive  evasive  answers,  as  the  authorities  wer^ 
now  fiivorable  to  the  British.  It  was  a  dear 
case  of  violated  neutrality,  tried  by  any  rule. 
First,  the  Essex  was  within  the  harbor,  though 
not  at  the  usual  anchoring  place,  which  she 
could  not  reach ;  secondly,  she  was  under  the 
guns  of  the  detached  fort,  only  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant; thirdly,  she  was  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  Chili,  whether  measured  by  the 
league  or  by  the  range  of  cannon,  and  no  dispute 
about  either,  as  the  shore  was  at  hand,  and  the 
British  balls  whidi  missed  the  Essex  hit  the 
land.. 

Afler  the  surrender  some  arrangements  were 
made  with  Capt  HiUyar.  Some  prisoners  were 
exchanged  upon  the  spot,  part  of  those  made 
by  Capt.  Porter  being  available  for  an  equal 
number  of  his  own  people.  Essex  Junier.  be- 
came a  cartel  to  carry  home  himself  and  officers 
and  others  of  his  men  on  parole ;  butthis  man 
of  daring  deeds  was  not  allowed  to  reach  home 
without  another  proof  of  his  determined  spirit 
When  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  Esses 
Junior  was  brought  to  by  the  British  rasee 
Saturn,  Capt  Nash,  who  denied  the  right,  of 
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Oapt.  Hilljmr  to  allow  the  cartel,  Mid  ordered 
her  to  lie  by  him  doring  the  night.  Capt  Por- 
ter put  off  in  a  whale-boat,  and,  though  long 
efaaeed,  saved  himself  by  the  chanoe  of  a  fog 
coming  to  the  aid  of  hard  rowing. 

And  thus  ended  this  unparallded  cruise — 
ending  with  a  disaster.  But  the  end  could  not 
ei&oe  the  past;  could  not  undo  the  captures 
which  had  been  made ;  could  not  obscure  the 
glory  which  had  been  acquired ;  cannot  impair 
the  lesson  which  its  results  impress  on  the 
minds  of  statesmen.  It  had  lasted  eighteen 
months,  and  during  that  time  the  little  frigate 
had  done  every  thing  for  itself  and  the  country. 
It  had  lived  and  flourished  upon  the  enemy. 
Not  a  dollar  had  been  drawn  from  the  public 
Treasury,  either  for  pay  or  supplies ;  all  came 
from  the  foe.  Money,  provisions,  munitions, 
additional  arms,  spars,  cordage^  ]^igg:uig,  and 
vessels  to  constitute  a  little  fleet,  all  came  from 
the  British.  Far  more  than  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses was  taken  and  much  destroyed ;  fbr  dam- 
age as  well  as  protection  was  an  object  of  the 
expedition— -damage  to  the  British,  protection  to 
Americans;  and  nobly  were  both  objects  ac- 
complished. Surpluses,  as  fiu*  as  possiUe,  were 
sent  home;  and,  though  in  part  recaptured^ 
these  accidents  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
the  original  cloture.  The  great  whale  trade  of 
the  British  in  the  Pacific  was  broken  up,  the 
supply  of  oil  was  stopped,  the  London  lamps 
were  in  the  condition  of  those  of  the  "foolish 
virgins,"  and  a  member  of  Parliament  declared 
in  his  place  that  the  city  had  burnt  dark  for  a 
year. 

The  personal  history  of  Commodore  Porter, 
for  such  he  became,  was  fhll  of  incident  and  ad- 
venture, all  in  keeping  with  his  generous  and 
heroic  character.  Twice  whUe  a  lad  and  serving 
in  merchant  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
Impressed  by  the  British,  and,  by  his  courage 
and  conduct  made  his  escape,  each  time.  A  third 
attempt  at  impressment  was  repulsed  by  the 
bloody  defeat  of  the  press-gang.  The  same  at- 
tempt, renewed  with  increased  numbers,  was 
again  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  British  party^ 
young  Porter,  only  sixteen,  among  the  most 
courageous  defenders  of  the  vessel  He  vnts 
upwards  of  a  year  a  prisoner  at  Tripoli,  being 
first  lieutenant  on  board  the  Philadelphia  when 
she  grounded  before  that  city  and  was  captured. 
He  was  midshipman  with  the  then  Lieutenant 


Rodgers,  when  the  two  yoong  oAoers  aad  eleves 
men  performed  that  marvel  of  cnduraBoe,  firm- 
ness, steadiness,  and  seamanship,  in  woridng  fisr 
three  days  and  nights,  without  sleep  or  rest^  oo 
the  French  frigate  Insuigent,  guarding  all  the 
time  their  173  prisoners,  tatd  oondnctiBg  iht 
priie  safe  into  port— as  related  in  the  notaoe  of 
Oommodcn;^  Rodgers. 

After  his  return  from  the  Pacific,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  piracy  in  the  West  Indiea, 
which  he  speedily  accompliahed ;  but  for  pumsfa- 
ing  an  insult  to  the  flag  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  govem- 
roent,  and  the  censure  of  a  court  marti^L  His 
proud  spirit  would  not  brook  a  censure  whidi 
he  deemed  undeserved;  and  he  resigiied  liia 
oommission  in  the  navy,  of  whidi  he  was  so 
brilliant  an  ornament.  The  writer  of  this  Yicw 
was  a  dose  observer  of  that  trial,  and  believed 
the  Oonmiodore  to  have  been  hardly  dealt  by, 
and  considered  the  result  a  confirmadon  of  his 
general  view  of  courts  martial  where  the  govern- 
ment interferes — an  interference  (when  H  hi^ 
pens)  generaUy  for  a  purpose,  either  to  convict 
or  acquit;  and  rarely  fiuling  of  its  object  in 
either  case,  as  the  ooort  is  appointed  by  the 
government,  dependent  upon  it  fer  future  honor 
and  favor,  acts  in  secret^  and  subject  to  the  ^>- 
proval  of  the  Executive. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  such  requital  of  his 
services,  the  brave  officer  resigned  his  commie- 
sion,  and  left  the  country  which  he  had  served 
so  fiuthfhlly,  and  loved  so  well,  and  took  ser- 
vke  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  then  lately  be- 
come independent  and  desirous  to  create  a  navy. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  and  mourn  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.  President  Jackson  pro- 
posed to  restore  him  to  his  place  in  ibe  navy, 
but  he  refused  the  restoraticm  upon  the  same 
ground  that  he  had  resigned  upon — would  not 
remain  in  a  service  under  an  imreversed  sentence 
of  unjust  censure.  President  Jadcson  then  gave 
him  the  place  of  Consul  General  at  Algiers ;  and, 
upon  the  reduction  of  that  |dace  by  the  Frandi, 
appofaited  him  the  United  States  Charge  d'A^ 
fidres  to  the  Sublime  Porte — a  mission  after- 
wards rdsed  to  BUnister  Resident  by  act  of 
Congress  for  his  special  benefit  The  Sultan 
Mahmoud — he  who  supj^essed  the  Jani88arie& 
introduced  European  reforms,  and  so  greatly 
fitvored  Christians  and  strangers — ^was  then  on 
the  throne,  and  greatly  attached  to  the  Com- 
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modore,  whose  conyeraatkm  and  opinions  he 
often  sought  He  died  in  this  post,  and  was 
brought  home  to  be  buried  in  the  country  which 
gaTe  him  birth,  and  which  no  personal  wrong 
could  make  him  cease  to  love.  A  national  ship 
of  war,  the  Trnzton,  brought  him  home — a  deli- 
cate compliment  in  the  selection  of  the  yessel 
bearing  the  name  of  the  commander  under 
whom  he  first  served. 

Humanity  was  a  ruling  feature  in  his  charac- 
t^,  and  of  this  he  gave  constant  proof— humane 
to  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  his  own  people.  Of 
his  numerous  captures  he  neyer  made  one  by 
bloodshed  when  milder  means  could  prevail; 
always  preferring,  by  his  superior  seamanship, 
to  place  them  in  predicaments  which  coerced 
surrender.  Patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  soul* 
He  whs  uKxlest  and  unpretentious ;  never  seem- 
ing to  know  that  he  had  done  things  of  which 
the  world  talked,  and  of  which  posterity  would 
hear.  He  was  a  "lion"  nowhere  but  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  in  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  He  was  affectionate  to  his  friends 
and  fiunily,  just  and  kind  to  his  men  and  ofSoers, 
attaching  all  to  him  for  life  and  for  death.  His 
crew  remaining  with  him  when  their  terms  were 
expiring  in  the  Pacific,  and  refumng  to  quit  their 
commander  when  authorized  to  do  so  at  Valpa- 
raiso, were  pTOG&  of  their  devotion  and  affec- 
tion. 

Detailed  history  is  not  the  object  of  this  no- 
tice, but  character  and  instruction — the  deeds 
which  show  character,  and  the  actions  which 
instruct  posterity ;  and  in  this  view  his  career 
is  a  lesson  for  statesmen  to  study — ^to  study  in 
its  humble  commencement  as  well  as  in  its  daz- 
zling and  splendid  culmination.  Schools  do  not 
form  such  commanders;  and,  if  they  did,  the 
wisdom  of  government  would  not  detect  the 
future  illustrious  captain  in  the  man  before  the 
mast,  or  in  the  boy  in  the  cabin.  Bom  in  Bos- 
ton, the  young  Porter  came  to  man's  estate  in 
Baltimore,  and  went  to  sea  at  sixteen  in  the 
merchant  ship  commanded  by  his  fiither — the 
worthy  &ther  of  such  a  son — making  many 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  earned 
his  midshipnum's  warrant,  and  there  he  learned 
the  seamanship  which  made  him  the  worthy 
second  of  Rodgers  in  that  marvellous  manage- 
ment of  the  Insurgent,  which  faithfiil  history 
will  love  to  commemorate.  Self-made  in  the 
beginning,  he  was  self-acting  through  life,  and 


will  continue  to  act  upon  posterity,  if  amenable 
to  the  lesson  taught  by  his  life :  the  merchant 
service,  the  naval  school,  cruisers,  the  naval 
force,  separate  commands  for  young  men.  With 
a  little  32  gun  frigate^  all  carronadee  except  a 
half-dozen  stem  chasers,  and  they  only  twelve- 
pounders,  he  dominated  for  a  year  in  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean;  with  a  44  and  her  attendant 
sloop-of-war,  brig,  and  schooner,  hd  would  have 
dominated  there  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
was  the  Paul  Jones  of  the  '^  second  war  of  Inde- 
pendence," with  a  more  capacious  and  better 
regulated  mind,  and  had  the  felicity  to  trans- 
mit as  well  as  to  inherit  the  qualities  of  a  com- 
mander. The  name  of  Porter  is  yet  borne  with 
honorable  promise  on  the  roll  of  the  American 
navy. 


CHAPTER    OXIX. 

BSFUKBESra  OF  eSNSEAL  JACKSON^  FINB. 

During  his  defence  of  New  Orieans  in  the 
vrinter  of  1814-'15,  General  Jackson  was  ad- 
judged to  have  committed  a  contempt  of  court, 
in  not  producing  the  body  of  a  dt'tzen  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpiu,  whom  he  had 
arrested  under  martial  law  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed and  enforced  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  He  was  fined  for  the  contempt,  and  paid 
it  himself  refusing  to  permit  his  friends,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  who  presented 
the  money  (91,000),  to  pay  it  for  him.  He 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  paying 
the  amount  before  he  left  the  court  room,  but 
protesting  against  it  as  an  illegal  exaction,  and 
as  involving  the  imputation  of  illegality  on  his 
eonduct  This  conveyed  a  reproach  under 
whidi  he  was  always  sensitive,  but  to  relieve 
himself  from  which  he  would  countenance  no 
proceeding  while  he  was  still  on  the  theatre  of 
public  action,  and  especially  while  he  was 
President  His  retirement  to  private  life  re- 
moved the  obstacle  to  the  action  of  his  friends, 
and  soon  thereafter  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  to>ught  in  a  bill  for  re- 
funding the  fine.  This  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  it  had  been  imposed.  On  getting 
notice  of  this  proceeding  General  Jacks6n  wrote 
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a  letter  to  Senator  Linn,  of  which  tha  leading 
paragraphs  are  here  given. 

"Haying  obserred  in  the  newspapers  that 
joQ  had  given  notice  of  joor  intention  to  hitro- 
duce  a  bill  to  refond  to  me  the  fine  ^principal 
and  interest)  imposed  hj  Judge  Hall,  for  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  at  New  Orleans,  it  was 
my  determination  to  address  yon  on  the  sub- 
jopt ;  but  the  feeble  state  of  my  health  has  here- 
tc^ore  prevented  it.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  thank  you  for  this  disinterested  and  voluntaiy 
act  of  justice  to  my  character,  and  to  assure  vou 
that  it  places  me  under  ooligations  which  I 
shall  idways  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 

*'  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  im- 
portant to  me :  but  it  is  the  £m^  that  it  was 
miposed  for  reasons  which  were  not  well 
founded ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  the  successfbl  defence 
of  New  Orleans ;  and  without  which,  it  must 
be  now  obvious  to  all  the  world,  the  British 
would  have  been  in  possession,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  of  that  great  emporium  of  the 
West.  In  this  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  country  is  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill ;  for  exigencies  like  those  which  existed 
at  New  Orleans  may  again  arise ;  and  a  com- 
manding-general ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  tl^  necessary  responsibili^  by  the  re- 
flection that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  vindictive 
judge  to  impair  his  private  fortune,  and  place  a 
stain  upon  his  character  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
do  any  act  which  would  invalidate  the  principle 
that  the  military  should  always  be  subjected  to 
tiie  civil  power ;  but  I  contend,  that  at  New 
Orleans  no  measure  was  taken  by  me  which 
was  at  war  with  this  principle,  or  which,  if 
properly  understood,  was  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it. 

<'  When  I  declared  martial  law.  Judge  Hall 
was  in  tiie  city ;  and  he  visited  me  often,  when 
the  propriety  of  its  declaration  was  discussed, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  leading  and  pa- 
triotic citiaens*  Judgix^fh>m  his  actions,  he 
appeared  to  improve  it  The  morning  the  order 
was  issued  he  was  in  my  ofSce ;  and  when  it 
was  read,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim :  *  Now  the 
country  may  be  saved :  without  it,  it  was  lost? 
How  he  came  afterwards  to  unite  with  the 
treacherous  and  disaffected,  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  endeavored  to  paralyze  my  exer- 
tions, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  It 
was  enough  for  me  to  luiow,  that  if  I  was  ex- 
cusable in  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
order  to  defend  the  dtr  when  the  enemy  were 
besieging  it,  it  was  right  to  continue  it  until  all 
danger  was  over.  For  full  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  refer  you  to  my  defence 
under  Judge  HaU's  rule  for  me  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
for  a  contempt  of  court  This  defence  is  in  the 
appendix  to  ^Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson.' 

^  There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  which  you 


ttotioe,  that  the  fine  he  imposed  was  paid  by 
others.  Every  cent  of  it  was  paid  by  mysel£ 
When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Abner 
L.  Duncan  (who  had  been  one  of  my  aides-de- 
camp, and  was  one  of  my  counsel),  hearing  me 
request  M^or  Reed  to  repair  to  my  quart^v 
and  bring  the  sum — ^not  intending  to  kAve  the 
room  until  Uie  fine  was  paid— asked  the  derk 
if  he  would  take  his  check.  The  derk  refdied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Duncan  gave  the 
check.  I  then  directed  my  aide  to  proceed  forth- 
with, get  the  money,  and  meet  Mr.  Duncan's 
diecK  at  the  bank  and  take  it  up ;  which  was 
done.  These  are  the  facts ;  and  Major  Davezac, 
now  in  the  Assembly  d[  New  Yore,  can  verify 
them. 

^^It  is  true,  as  I  was  informed,  that  the  ladies 
did  raise  the  amount  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs ; 
but  whcoi  I  heard  of  it,  I  advised  them  to  apply 
it  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  that 
had  been  made  so  l^  those  who  had  fidlen  in 
the  defence  of  the  country.  It  was  so  aj^lied, 
as  I  had  every  reason  to  believe ;  but  Major 
Davezac  can  tell  you  more  particularly  what 
was  done  with  it" 

The  refunding  of  the  fine  in  the  sense  of  a 
pecuniary  retribution,  was  altogether  refused 
and  repulsed  both  by  General  Jackson  and  his 
friends.  He  would  only  have  it  upon  the 
ground  of  an  illegal  exaction — as  a  wrongful 
exercise  of  authority — and  as  operating  a  decla- 
ration that,  in  declaring  martial  law,  and  im- 
prisoning the  dtizen  under  it,  and  in  refusing 
to  produce  his  body  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  cot^ 
pus^  and  sending  the  judge  himself  out  of  the 
city,  he  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
in  all  that  he  did.  Congress  was  quite  ready, 
by  a  general  vote,  to  refund  the  fine  in  a  way 
that  would  not  commit  members  on  the  point  of 
legality.  It  was  a  thing  constantly  done  in  the 
case  of  officers  sued  for  official  acts,  and  without 
strict  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  act  where 
the  officer  was  acting  in  goodfiuth  for  the  public 
service.  In  all  such  cases  Congress  readily  as- 
sumed the  pecuniary  consequences  of  the  act, 
either  paying  the  fine,  or  damages  awarded,  or 
restoring  it  after  it  had  been  paid.  General 
Jackson  might  have  had  his  fine  refunded  in 
the  same  way  without  opposition ;  but  it  was 
not  the  money,  but  rdease  from  the  impu- 
tation of  ill^al  conduct  that  he  desired ;  and 
with  a  view  to  imply  that  rdease  the  bill  was 
drawn:  and  that  made  it  the  subject  of  an 
earnestly  contested  debate  in  both  Houses.  In 
the  Senate,  where  the  bill  originated,  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  <^  Ohio^  vindicated  the  recourse  to  martial 
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Iaw,  and  as  bdng  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  city. 

'^  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed ;  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  his  camp ;  the 
British,  in  superior  force,  had  landed^  and  were 
eight  or  nine  miles  helow  the  city;  within  three 
hours'  march;  in  his  camp  were  many  oyer 
whom  he  had  no  control,  whom  he  could  not 
preyent  (or  punish  by  any  process  of  dyil  law) 
from  conyeymg  intelJigenoeto  the  enemy  of  his 
numbers,  means  of  defence  or  offence,  as  well 
as  of  his  intended  or  probable  moyements ;  was 
not  the  entire  command  of  his  own  camp  neces- 
sary to  any  efficient  action  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  cannot  be  doubted.  In  time  of  war, 
when  the  enemy's  force  is  near,  and  a  battle  is 
impending,  if  your  general  is  obliged,  by  the 
necessities  of  his  position,  and  the  propriety  of 
his  operations,  to  occupy  a  dty  as  his  camp,  he 
most  haye  the  entire  command  of  such  city,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  it  is  impossible,  without 
such  command,  to  conduct  his  operations  with 
that  secrecy  which  is  necessary  to  his  success. 
The  n^Iect,  therefore,  to  take  such  command, 
would  be  to  neglect  the  duty  which  his  country 
had  imposed  upon  him.  I  perceiye  but  two 
ways  in  which  (General  Jackson  could  haye  ob- 
tained the  command  of  his  own  camp ;  one  was 
by  driying  all  the  inhabitants  out  ot  the  city, 
the  other  by  declaring  martial  law.  He  wisely 
and  humanely  chose  the  latter,  and  by  so  doins, 
Bayed  the  city  from  being  sacked  and  plundered, 
and  its  inhabitants  from  being  outraged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy." 

But  this  arrest  of  a  citiaen,  and  reAisal  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  after  the 
British  had  been  repulsed,  and  after  a  rumor  of 
peace  bad  arriyed  at  the  dty,  but  a  rumor  com- 
ing through  a  British  commander,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted  by  the  American  general 
He  thought  the  peace  a  probable,  but  by  no  means 
A  certain  eyent :  and  he  could  not  upon  a  prob- 
ability relax  the  measures  which  a  sense  of 
danger  had  dictated.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
giyen  by  the  General  himself  in  his  answer  to 
show  cause  why  the  rule  which  had  been 
granted  should  not  be  made  absolute. 

I'  The  CTemy  had  retired  fh>m  their  position, 
it  is  true ;  but  they  were  still  on  the  ooast^  ana 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  (^  the  city.  They  had 
been  defeated,  and  with  loss;  but  that  k>S3 
was  to  be  repaired  by  expected  reinforcements. 
Their  numbers  much  more  than  quadrupled  all 
the  regular  forces  which  the  respondent  could 
command ;  and  the  term  of  service  of  his  most 
efficient  militia  force  was  about  to  expire. 
Defeat^  to  a  powerfbl  and  actiye  enemy,  was 
more  likely  to  operate  as  an  inoentiye  to  renewed 


and  increased  exertion,  than  to  inspire  tiiem 
with  despondency,  or  to  paralyze  their  efforts. 
A  treaty,  it  is  true,  had  been  probably  signed, 
but  yet  it  might  not  be  ratified.  Its  contents 
eyen  had  not  transpired ;  so  that  no  reasonable 
conjecture  could  be  formed  whether  it  would 
be  acceptable ;  and  the  influence  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  signature  had  an  the  army  was 
delet^ious  in  the  extreme,  and  showed  a  neces- 
sity for  increased  energy,  mstead  of  relaxation 
of  discipline.  Men  who  had  shown  themselves 
zealous  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  campaign, 
became  lukewarm  in  the  service.  Wicked  ana 
WMk  men,  who,  from  their  situation  in  life, 
ought  to  have  furnished  a  better  example, 
secretly  encouraged  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion. They  affected  to  pity  the  hard^ps  of 
those  who  were  kept  in  the  field ;  they  fomented 
discontent,  by  insinuating  that  the  merits  of 
those  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves,  had 
not  been  sufficiently  noticed  or  applauded;  and 
disorder  rose  to  such  an  alarming  height,  that  ai 
one  period  only  fifteen  men  and  one  officer  were 
found  out  of  a  whole  regiment,  stationed  to 
guard  the  very  avenue  through  which  the 
enemy  had  penetrated  into  the  coimtry.  At 
another  point,  equally  important,  a  whole  corps, 
on  which  the  greatest  reliance  had  been  placed, 
operated  m)on  by  the  acts  of  a  foreign  agent, 
suddenly  oeserted  their  post.  Jt,  trusting  to  an 
uncertam  peace,  the  respondent  had  revoked  his 
proclamation,  or  ceased  to  act  under  it,  the  fittal 
security  by  which  they  were  lulled,  would  have 
destroyed  all  discipline,  dissolved  all  his  force, 
and  left  him  without  any  means  of  defending 
the  country  agamst  an  enemy  instructed  by  the 
traitors  within  our  bosom,  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  he  might  safely  make  his  attack.  Im 
such  an  event,  his  life^  which  would  certainly 
have  heca  offered  up^  would  have  been  but  a 
feeble  expiation  for  the  disgrace  and  misery  into 
which  his  criminal  negUgenoe  would  hav« 
plunged  the  country." 

A  newspi^r  in  the  dity  published  an  inflam- 
matory article,  assuming  the  peace  to  be  cer- 
tain, though  not  communicated  by  our  govern- 
ment invdghed  against  the  conduct  of  the 
(General  in  keeping  up  martial  law  as  illegal 
and  tyrannical,  incited  people  to  disregard  i^ 
and  plead  the  right  of  volunteers  to  disband 
who  had  engaged  to  ser^  during  the  wai^ 
Louallier,  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
was  given  up  as  the  author  of  the  article:  the 
General  had  him  arrested  and  confined:  Jud0e 
Hall  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  release 
his  body:  General  Jackson  ordered  the  Judge 
out  of  the  city,  and  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  him 
out.  All  this  took  place  on  the  10th  and  lltk 
of  Manoh:  on  the  13th  anthentie  news  of  the 
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pesoe  uriyed,  and  the  martial  law  ceased  to 
exitt  Judge  Hall  returned  to  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Tappan  thos  relates  what  took  place : 

^  Instead  of  uniting  with  the  whole  popula- 
tion, headed  bj  their  venerable  bishop,  in  joy 
and  thankfulness  for  a  deliverance  almost  mi- 
raculous, achieved  by  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  the  General  and  the  gallantry  of  his  army, 
he  was   brooding   over   his    own    imaginary 
wrongs,  and  planning  some  method  to  repair 
his  wounded  dignity.     On  this  day,  twen^- 
seven  years  ago,  he  caused  a  rule  of  the  district 
court  to  be  senred  on  Oeneral  Jackson,  to  ap- 
pear before  him  and  show  cause  why  an  attach- 
ment should  not  issue  against  him  for : — 1st. 
Befusing  to  obey  a  writ  issued  by  Judge  HalL 
2d,  Detaininig  an  original  paper  belonging  to 
the  court    ijid  dd,  for  imprisoning  the  Judge. 
The  first  cause  was  for  the  Qenend  refbsing  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of 
LouaUier;  the  second  for  detaining  the  writ. 
The  whole  ot  these  three  causes  assigned  are 
founded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  instead  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  having  command  of  his  camp,  he 
exercised  a  limited  authority  under  the  control 
of  the  civil  magistracy.    I  trust  I  have  satisfied 
you  that  martial  law  did  in  fact  exist,  and  of 
necessary  consequence,  that  Judge  Hall's  au- 
Uiority  was  suspended.    K  he  was  injured  by 
it,  surely  he  was  not  the  proper  person  to  try 
General  Jackson  for  that  injury.    The  princi- 
pal comi^aint  against  General  Jackson  was  for 
impris<Hiing   the  Judge.     The  imprisonment 
consisted  in  sending  an  officer  to  escort  him  out 
of  camp ;  and  for  this,  instead  of  taking  the 
regular  legal  remedy,  by  an  action  for  assault 
and  false  in4>risonment,  in  the  State  court,  which 
was  open  to  him  as  well  as  every  other  citisen, 
he  called  the  General  to  answer  before  himself. 
He  went  before  the  Judge  and  proffered  to  show 
cause ;  tbe  Judge  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
this,  nor  would  he  allow  him  to  assign  his  rea- 
sons in  writing  for  his  conduct,  but,  without 
trial,  without  a  hearing  of  his  defence,  he  fined 
him  one  thousand  dollars.    Tou  all  know  the 
conduct  of  the  (General  on  that  occasion;   he 
saved  the  Judge  fh>m  the  rismg  indignation  of 
the  people  and  paid  his  fine  to  the  United  States 
marshal.     These  proceedings  of  Judge  Hall 
were  not  only  exceedingly  outrageous,  mit  they 
were  wholly  ille^  and  void ;  for,  as  says  an 
eminent  Et^glish  jurist,  'even  an  act  of  parlisr 
ment  cannot  make  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.'    This  was  truly  and  wholly  the  cause 
of  the  Judge  himsel£    If  a  law  of  Congress  had 
existed  which  authorized  him  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  any  man  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  him- 
self^ SQcn  a  law  would  have  been  a  mere  dead 
letter,  and  the  Judge  would  have  been  bound  to 
disregard  it.    It  was  the  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence  which  aroused  the  indig- 
nation ik  the  people  and  endangered  the  life  of 
this  oonten^Ue  judge.    I  am  aware  of  the  law 


of  contempt ;  it  is  ibe  power  of  self-preserfa^ 
tion  given  to  the  courts ;  it  results  from  neces* 
sity  alone,  and  extends  no  farther  than  neces- 
sity strictly  requires ;  it  has  no  power  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  the  judge,  un- 
less those  wrongs  obstruct  the  regular  course 
of  justice.  I  am  aware  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  of  contempt  has  been  admmis- 
tered  in  our  courts  where  no  statute  law  regu- 
lated it,  and  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  to  determine  what  was  or  was  not  a 
oont^npt  In  one  case  a  man  was  fined  for 
contempt  fbr  reviewing  the  opinicm  of  a  judge 
in  a  newroaper.  This  judge  was  impeached  be- 
fore this  body  and  acquitted,  because  not  <^uite 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  voted  him  guilty. 
Some  senators,  thinking  probably  that  as  Con- 
gress had  neglected  to  pass  a  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contempt,  the  judge  had  nothing  to 
govern  his  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  to  be  convicted.  Cfongress  im- 
mediately passed  such  a  law^  and  no  contempts 
have  occurred  snice  in  the  Umted  States  courts." 

The  speech  of  Judge  Taj^Min  covered  the  facte 
of  the  case,  upon  which,  and  other  speeches  de- 
liveied,  the  Senate  made  up  its  mind,  and  the 
bin  was  passed,  though  upon  a  good  division, 
and  a  Visible  development  of  party  lines.  The 
yeas  were : 

^Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fult<m,  Graham,  Hender- 
son, King,  Linn,  McDuffie.  McRoberts,  Man- 
gum,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  oi  Connecticut,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Spragne,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  T^>- 
pan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wnght,  Young— 28." 


The  nays  were : 

^  Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 
den Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Merrick, 
MUW,  MoreheAd,  Phelps,  White,  Woodbridge 

—20.'^ 

In  the  House  it  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  others,  and  passed 
at  the  ensuing  session  by  a  large  majority — 1^8 
to  28.  This  gratifying  result  took  place  before 
the  death  of  General  Jackson,  so  that  he  had 
the  consolation  of  seeing  the  only  two  acts 
which  impugned  the  legality  of  any  part  of  bis 
conduct— the  senatorial  condenmatiim  for  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  proceedings  io 
New  Orleans  under  martial  law — ^both  con- 
denmed  by  the  national  representation,  and  the 
judicial  record  as  well  as  the  Senate  journali 
left  free  fi:om  imputation  upon  him. 
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CHAPTER  CXX. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  BANKBUPT  ACT:  ATTACK  OP 
MB.  CUSHme  OH  MB.  CLAT :  ITS  BEBUKE. 

This  measure  was  immediatelj  oommenoed  in 
the  House  of  Representatiyes,  and  pressed  with 
Tigor  to  its  oonelusion.  Mr.  Eyerett,  of  Ver- 
mont, brought  in  the  repeal  hill  on  leave,  and 
after  a  strenuous  contest  from  a  tenacious  mi- 
nority, it  was  passed  bj  the  unexpected  vote 
of  two  to  one— ^  he  {nredse— 140  to  72.  In 
the  Senate  it  had  the  same  success,  and  greater, 
beii^  passed  hy  nearly  three  to  one — 34  to  13 : 
and  the  repealing  act  being  carried  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, he  signed  it  as  promptly  as  he  had  signed 
the  bankrupt  act  itself.  This  was  a  splendid 
victory  for  the  minority  who  had  resisted  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  for  the  people  who  had 
oondemned  it.  The  same  members,  sitting  in 
the  same  chairs,  who  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
passed  the  act,  now  repealed  it.  The  same 
President  who  had  recommended  it  in  a  mes- 
sage, and  signed  the  act  as  soon  as  it  passed, 
now  signed  the  act  which  put  an  end  to  its  ex- 
istence. A  vicious  and  crmunal  kw,  corruptly 
passed,  and  made  the  means  of  passing  two 
other  odious  measures,  was  itself  now  brought 
to  judgment,  condemned,  and  struck  from  the 
statute-book;  and  this  great  result  was  the 
work  of  the  people.  All  the  authoritieB — legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial — had  sustained 
the  act  Only  one  judge  in  the  whole  United 
States  (R.  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict judge  for  liAssouri),  condemned  it  as  un- 
constitutionaL  All  the  rest  sustained  it,  and 
he  was  overruled.  But  the  intuitive  sense  of 
honor  and  justice  m  the  people  revolted  at  it 
They  rose  against  it  in  masses,  and  condemned 
it  in  every  form— in  public  meetings,  in  legisla- 
tive resolves,  in  the  press,  in  memorials  to  Con- 
grees,  and  in  elections.  The  tables  of  the  two 
Houses  were  loaded  with  petitions  and  remon- 
stranoes,  demanding  the  repeal,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  simply  the  organs  of  the  people  in 
pronoundi^  it  Never  had  the  popular  voice 
been  more  effiactive — never  more  meritoriously 
raised.  The  odious  act  was  not  only  repealed, 
but  its  authors  rebuked,  and  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce the  rebuke  upon  themselves.    It  was  a 


proud  and  triumphant  instance  of  the  innate, 
upright  smtiment  of  the  people,  rising  above  all 
the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. Nor  was  it  the  only  instance.  The 
bankrupt  act  of  forty  years  before,  thou^ 
strictiy  a  bankrupt  act  as  known  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  all  commercial  countries,  was  repealed 
within  two  years  after  its  passage — and  that  by 
the  democratic  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson : 
this  of  1841,  a  bankrupt  act  only  in  name — an 
act  for  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will  of  the 
debtor  in  reality — ^had  a  still  shorter  course, 
and  a  still  more  ignominious  death.  Two  such 
condemnations  of  acts  for  getting  rid  of  debts, 
are  honorable  to  the  people,  and  bespeak  a  high 
degree  of  reverence  for  the  sacred  obligations 
between  debtor  and  creditor ;  and  while  credit 
is  due  to  many  of  the  party  discriminated  as 
federal  in  1800,  and  as  whig  in  1840  (but  al- 
ways the  same),  for  their  assistance  in  con- 
demning these  acts,  yet  as  party  measures,  the 
honor  of  resisting  their  passage  and  conducting 
their  repeal,  in  both  instances,  belongs  to  the 
democracy. 

The  repeal  of  this  act,  though  carried  by  such 
large  majorities,  and  so  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  the  people,  was  a  bitter  mortifica- 
tion to  the  administration.  It  was  their  me»- 
snre,  and  one  of  their  measures  of  ^relief"  to 
the  country.  Mr.  Webster  had  drawn  the  biU, 
and  made  the  main  speech  for  it  in  the  Senate, 
before  he  went  into  the  cabinet  Mr.  Tyler 
had  recommended  it  in  a  special  message,  and 
promptly  gave  it  his  approving  signature.  To 
have  to  sign  a  repeal  bill,  so  soon,  condemning 
what  he  had  recommended  and  approved,  was 
most  unpalatable :  to  see  a  measure  intended 
for  the  ^relief  of  the  people  repulsed  by  those 
it  was  intended  to  relieve,  was  a  most  unwel- 
come visi<HL  From  the  beginning  the  repeal 
was  resisted,  and  by  a  species  of  argument,  not 
addressed  to  the  merits  of  the  measure,  but  to 
the  state  of  parties,  the  conduct  of  men,  and  the 
means  of  getting  the  government  carried  on. 
Mr.  Caleb  Gushing  was  the  organ  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
House ;  and,  identifying  himself  with  these  two 
in  his  attacks  and  ddences,  he  presented  a  son 
of  triumvirate  in  which  he  became  the  spokes 
man  of  the  others.  In  this  character  he  spoke 
often,  and  with  a  sseal  which  outran  discretion, 
I  and  brought  him  into  much  oollisioB  with  the 
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HooBD,  and  kept  him  mach  occupied  in  defend- 
ing himself^  and  the  two  eminent  personages 
who  were  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  them- 
selTes.  A  few  passages  from  these  speeches, 
from  hoth  sides,  will  he  giyen  to  show  the  state 
of  men  and  parties  at  that  time,  and  how  much 
personal  considerations  had  to  do  with  transact- 
ing the  honness  of  Congress.    ThAs : 

^  Mr.  Cushinff,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
addresed  the  noose  at  length,  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  made  hj  yarions  gentlemen,  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  in  relation  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration. He  commenced  hy  remarking 
that  Uie  President  of  the  United  States  was  ac- 
cused of  obstructing  the  passage  of  whig  mea- 
sures of  relief,  and  was  charged  with  uncertain- 
ty and  yaeillation  of  purpose.  As  these  charges 
had  been  made  against  the  President^  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  ask  the  country  who  was 
chargeable  with  yaeillation  and  uncertainty  of 
purpose,  and  the  destruction  of  measures  of  re- 
uef  ?  Who  were  they  who,  with  sacrilegious 
lumds,  were  seeking  to  expunge  the  last  mea- 
sure of  the  'ill-starred'  extra  session  from  the 
statute-books  1  Forty-seyen  whigs,  he  an- 
swered, associated  with  the  democratic  party 
in  the  Uouse.  and  formed  a  coalition  to  blot  out 
that  measure.  He  repeated  itz  forty-seyen 
whigs  formed  a  coalition  with  the  democrats  to 
expunge  all  the  remains  of  the  extra  session 
which  existed.  For  three  weeks  past,  there 
faad  been  constantly  poured  forth  the  most  elo- 
auent  denunciations  of  the  President  ci  the 
Secretary  of  State^  and  of  himself.  He  might 
imagine,  as  was  said  by  Warren  Hastings  when 
sudi  torrents  of  denunciation  were  poured  out 
upon  him,  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
the  imputation  of  the  orators.  He  should  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  political  questions, 
and  into  the  accusations  made  against  him.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into 
the  House — that  he  had  brought  a  tomahawk 
here.  He  denied  it.  He  had  done  no  sudi 
thing.  It  was  not  true  that  he  commenced  the 
debate  which  was  carried  on ;  and  when  gen- 
tlemen said  that  he  had  yolunteered  remarks 
oat  of  the  r^l*^  order,  in  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  ArnoldJ,  he  told 
them  that  they  were  not  iudges.  His  mode  of 
defence  was  counter-attack,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  judge  of  the  argument  If  he  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  the  responsibility 
was  with  those  who  conmi^M)ed  the  attack." 

Mr.  Clay,  though  retiring  from  Congress,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes, 
was  brought  into  the  debate,  and  accused  of 
setting  up  a  dictatorship,  and  baffling  or  con- 
trolling the  constitutional  administration : 

^  The  position  of  the  two  great  parties,  and 


those  few  who  stood  here  to  defend  the  acts  of 
the  adnunistration,  was  peculiar.  Our  goyem- 
ment  was  now  undergoing  a  test  in  a  new  par- 
ticular. This  was  the  first  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  goyemment  had  eyer  de- 
yolyed  upon  the  Vice-President.  Now,  he  had 
called  upon  the  people  and  the  House  to  adapt 
themselyes  to  that  c(mtin^ncy,  and  support  tbe 
constitution;  for  with  the  '  constitutional  feet' 
was  associated  the  party  feet ;  and  whilst  the 
President  was  not  a  party  chie^  there  was  a 
party  chief  of  the  party  in  power.  The  qoe^- 
tion  was,  whether  there  could  be  two  admmis- 
trations— one.  a  constitutional  administration, 
by  the  President ;  and  the  other  a  party  ad- 
ministratiim,  exercised  by  a  party  chief  in  the 
capitol  ?  With  this  issue  before  him — ^wfaetiier 
the  President,  or  the  party  leader — the  chief  in 
the  White  House,  or  the  chief  in  the  capitol — 
should  carry  on  the  administration — ^he  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  goyemment 
of  his  ocmntiy  to  giye  his  aid  to  tl^  ccmstitDH 
tional  diief  That  was  the  real  question  which 
had  peryaded  all  our  contests  thus  fer." 

Such  an  unparliamentary  reference  to  Mr. 
Clay,  a  member  of  a  different  House,  could  noi 
pass  without  reply  in  a  plaoe  where  he  ooolc^^ 
not  speak  for  himself  but  where  his  friends 
were  abundant  Mr.  Grarret  Dayis,  of  Ken- 
tucky, performed  that  office,  and  found  in  the 
fifteen  years'  support  of  Mr.  Clay  by  Mr.  Cush- 
ing  (preyious  to  his  sudden  adhesion  to  Mr. 
Tyler  at  the  extra  session),  matter  <^  personal 
recrimination: 

"  Mr.  Garret  Dayis  replied  to  the  portion  of 
the  speech  ci  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CusHiNo]  relating  to  the  alleged  dictation 
of  the  ex-senator  tram  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]. 
The  gentleman  horn  Massachusetts  declared 
that  there  were  but  two  altematiyes— one,  a 
constitutional  administration,  under  the  lead  of 
the  President ;  and  the  other,  a  fection,  under 
the  lead  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  Such 
remarks  were  no  more  nor  less  than  failumnies 
on  that  distinguished  man ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  gentleman  what  principle  Mr.  CUy  had 
changed,  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  ul-will 
of  the  gentleman,  after  haying  had  his  sup|port 
for  fifteen  years  preyious  to  the  extra  session  1 
He  ask^  Did  the  senator  from  Kentucky  brinff 
forward  any  new  measure  at  the  extra  session  ? 
Dki  he  enter  uffon  any  untrodden  path,  in  order 
toembarrass  the  path  of  John  Tyler?  No,  was 
the  answer." 

Reyerting  to  the  attadu  on  the  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Cushing  considered  them  as  the  im- 
potent blows  of  a  faction,  beating  its  brains  oat 
against  the  immoyable  rode  <^  the  Tjkat  goy- 
emment: 
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"  It  was  now  nearly  two  jean  smoe,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  Tote  of  the  people,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment Since  that  time,  an  internecine  war  had 
arisen  in  the  dominant  partj.  The  war  had 
now  been  pursued  for  about  one  year  and  a  half; 
but  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  federal  goremment, 
witn  its  fixed  constitution,  had  stood,  like  the 
god  Terminus,  defying  the  progress  of  those 
who  were  rushine  agunst  it.  T&  country  had 
seen  one  par^  throw  itself  against  the  immoy- 
able  rock  of  the  constitution.  What  had  been 
the  consequence  ?  The  party  thus  hurling  it- 
self against  the  constitutional  rock  was  dashed 
ioatoms.'^ 

Mr.  Gushing  did  not  confine  his  attempts  to 
gain  adherents  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  the  tenors  of 
denunciations  and  anathemas:  he  superadded 
the  seductiye  arguments  of  persuasion  and  en- 
ticement, and  carried  his  oyertures  so  fiu*  as  to 
be  charged  with  putting  «p  the  administration 
&yor  to  auction,  and  aolidting  ladders.  He 
had  said: 

^  Now  he  would  suppose  a  man  called  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  mattered 
not  whether  he  was  elected,  or  whether  the 
office  deyolved  upon  him  b^  contingencies  con- 
templated in  the  constitution.  He  was  Presi- 
dent What,  then,  was  his  first  duty?  To 
consider  how  to  discharge  his  functions.  He 
(Mr.  0.)  thought  the  President  was  bound  to 
iook  around  at  the  facts,  and  see  by  what 
circumstances  he  was  supported.  Gentlemen 
might  talk  of  treason ;  mucn  had  been  said  on 
that  subject ;  but  the  question  for  the  individual 
who  might  happen  to  be  President  to  consider 
was.  How  is  tne  goyemment  to  be  carried  out  ? 
By  whose  aid  ?  He  (Mr.  Gushing)  would  say 
to  that  party  now  baying  the  majority  .(and 
whon^  on  account  of  that  circumstance,  it  was 
more  miportant  he  should  address),  that  if  they 
save  him  no  aid,  it  was  his  du^  to  seek  aid 
from  their  adyersaries.  If  the  whigs  continue 
to  blockade  the  wheels  of  the  goyemment,  he 
trusted  that  the  democrats  womd  be  patriotic 
enough  to  carry  it  on." 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Gushing  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  whigs  to  come  to  the  support  of 
Mr.  Jyler :  despairing  of  success  there  he  now 
tamed  to  the  democracy.  This  open  attempt 
to  turn  firom  one  party  to  the  other,  and  to  take 
whichever  he  could  get^  turned  upon  him  a 
storm  of  ridkole  and  veproach.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Indiana,  said : 

"  The  gentleman  seemed  to  have  assumed  the 
character  of  auctioneer  for  this  bankrupt  ad- 
ministration, and  he  took  it  that  the  ^Ueman 
would  be  entitled  to  a  good  part  of  its  efifects. 


This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any 
civilized  country  that  a  government  had,  throng 
the  person  of  its  acknowledged  leader — a  man 
domg  most  of  its  speaking,  and  much  of  its 
thinking— stalked  into  a  representative  assem- 
bly, and  openly  put  up  the  administration  in 
the  common  market  to  the  highest  bidder." 

But  Mr.  Gushing  did  not  limit  himself  to  se- 
ductive appliances  in  turning  to  the  democracy 
for  support  to  Mr.  Tyler :  he  dealt  out  denun- 
ciation to  them  also,  and  menaced  them  with 
the  fate  of  the  shattered  whig  party  if  they  did 
not  come  to  the  rescue.  On  this  Mr.  Thomp- 
son remarked : 

^  The  gentleman  also  told  the  minority  that 
they  wo^d  be  dashed  to  pieces,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, unless  they  came  into  the  measures  of 
the  President ;  but  it  yet  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  he  would  get  a  bid.  Jud^g  firom  the 
■expression  of  opinion  by  the  leading  organ  of 
the  democratic  party,  he  f  Mr.  T^  was  inclined 
to  think  that  no  bid  woula  be  ofifered  by  a  por^ 
tion  of  that  party.  He  thought,  from  givings- 
out,  in  various  ouarters,  i&t  the  President 
would  ultimately  have  to  resort  to  this  'consti- 
tutional fiict,'  to  defend  himself  against  a  large 
portion  even  of  that  party.  Indeed,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  bidders  from 
eiUier  side." 

Mr.  Gushing  had  said  that  there  were  per- 
sons connected  with  the  administration  who 
would  yet  be  heard  of  for  the  Presidency,  and 
seemed  to  present  that  contingency  also  as  a 
reason  why  support  should  be  given  it  To 
this  intimation  Mr.  Thon^tson  made  an  indig- 
nant reply : 

"  He  recollected  well — ^though  he  was  very 
yeun^  at  the  time,  and  not  prepared  to  take 
part  m  the  politiail  discussions  of  the  day— 
that  during  the  administration  of  the  distin* 
guisned  and  venerable  eentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Adams]  there  arose  in  this  coun- 
try a  party,  who.  upon  the  bare  suppositioa 
r  which  was  dispelled  on  an  examination  of  the 
Acts) — upon  the  bare  suspicion  that  there  was 
what  was  called  a  bargain,  intr^ue,  and  man- 
agement between  the  then  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  another  distinguished  citizen  ^dio 
was  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  made  it  a  subject 
of  the  most  bitter  and  vindictive  denunciation. 
Yet,  notwithstandii^  that  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory was  stiU  firesh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts — when  we  see, 
in  this  aoe  of  republican  liberty,  a  gentleman 
descended  from  a  line  of  illustrious  Revolu- 
tionary ancestry— coming,  too,  almost  from  the 
very  Gradle  of  Liberty,  and  acting  as  the  orean 
of  the  administration  on  this  fiooi^-boldly, 
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shameleesly.  and  unblitshiiif^ly  offering  the 
spoils  of  office  as  a  consideration  for  party  sup- 
port, we  may  well  have  cause  for  alarm.  How 
many  clerkships  were  there  in  Philadelphia  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  ?  From  the  col- 
lector down  to  the  lowest  tide-waiter,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  to  be  directed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  on  the  coming  presidential 
contest.  Who,  now,  would  duurge  the  whig 
party  with  shaping  their  measures  with  a  view 
to  the  elevation  of  a  particular  individual,  after 
hearing  the  bold  and  open  avowal  from  the  gen- 
Ueman  that  the  present  administration  would 
Bhxpe  their  measures  for  the  purpose  ci  operat- 
ing on  the  coming  contest  ?  But  (said  ^Ir.  T.) 
there  was  something  exceedingly  ridiculous  in 
the  idea  of  the  administration  party — and  such 
a  party,  too ! — coming  into  the  Representative 
hall,  and  telling  its  members  that  it  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  various  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  at  its  pleasure,  and  controlling 
the  votes  of  nearly  three  millions  of  freemen  by 
means  of  its  veto  power,  and  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removaL" 

Mr.  Gushing  had  belonged  to  the  federal 
party,  since  called  whig,  up  to  the  time  that  he 
joined  Mr.  Tyler,  and  had  been  all  that  time  a 
fierce  assailant  of  the  democratic  party :  the 
energy  with  which  he  now  attacked  that  party, 
and  the  warmth  with  which  he  wooed  the 
other,  brought  on  him  many  reproaches,  some 
rough  and  euttmg — some  tender  and  depreca- 
tory ;  as  this  ftt>m  Mr.  Thompson : 

'^  The  gentleman  exulted  in  the  fiite  of  the 
whig  party,  and  told  them  with  much  satisfiu;- 
tion  that  their  party  was  destroyed.  Now,  let 
him  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  little 
mortification  and  regret  when  he  saw  the  ban- 
ner under  which  he  had  so  often  rallied  trail- 
ing in  the  dust,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  fought  for  so  many 
years?" 

Foremost  of  the  wh^  in  leal  and  activity, 
Mr.  Gushing,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  party,  was  appointed  when  the  presiden- 
tial vote  of  1840  was  counted  in  the  House,  as 
(me  of  the  committee  of  two  to  wait  upon  Gen 
eral  Harrison  and  formally  make  known  to  him 
his  election.  In  two  months  afterwards  Gene- 
ral Harrison  died — ^Mr.  Tyler  became  President 
and  quit  the  whigs:  Mr.  Gushing  quit  at  the 
same  time;  and  not  content  with  quitting, 
threw  all  the  obloquy  upon  them  which,  for 
fifteen  years,  he  had  lavished  upon  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  in  quitting  the  whigs  he  reversed 
his  Qondnot  in  all  the  measures  of  his  life,  and 


withoat  giving  a  reason  for  the  change  in  a 
single  instance.  Mr.  Ghirret  Davis  snmmed  op 
these  dianges  in  a  scathing  pcroratiiHi,  from 
which  some  extracts  are  here  given : 

^  The  gentleman  occupies  a  strange  positioo, 
and  puts  forth  extraordinary  notions,  consider- 
ing the  measures  and  principles  which  he  al- 
ways, until  the  commencement  ci  this  adminis- 
tration, advocated  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability. 
I  had  read  many  of  his  speeches  before  I  knew 
him.    I  adndred  his  talents  and  attainments; 
I  approved  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and 
was  instructed  and  fortified  in  my  own.    But 
he  is  wonderftilly  metamorphosed ;  and  I  think 
if  he  will  exanmie  the  matter  deliberately,  he 
will  find  it  to  1)0  quite  as  true,  that  he  has 
broken   his  nedc   pditically  in  jumping  his 
somersets,  >s  that  '&e  whig  party  has  knotted 
out  its  brains  against  the  &ed  nctJ     He  tells 
us  that  part^  is  nothing  but  an  association  of 
men  strugglmg  for  power;  and  that  he  con- 
temns measures — that  measures  are  not  princi- 
]^es.    The  gentleman  must  have  been  rea<fing 
the  celebrated  treatise,  *  The  Prince.'  for  such 
dicta  are  of  the  school  of  Machiavelli ;  and  his 
sudden  and  total  abandonment  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  measures,  to  which  he  was  as 
strongly  pledged  as  any  whi^,  good  and  trae, 
proves  that  he  had  studied  his  lesson  to  some 
purpose.    At  the  extra  session  of  1837,  he  op- 
posed the   sub-treasury  in  a  very  elaborate 
speech,  in  which  we  find  these  passages :  *  We 
are  to  have  a  government  paper  currency,  re- 
cognisable by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  employed  in  its  dealings ;  but  it  is 
to  be  irredeemable  government  pi4)er.'    *  If  the 
scheme  were  not  too  laughingly  absurd  to  spend 
time  in  arguing  about  it  seriously ;  if  the  nii»- 
chiefs  of  a  government  paper  tmrrency  had  not 
had  an  out-and-out  trial  both  in  Europe  and 
Amprica,  I  might  discuss  it  as  a  question  of  po- 
litical economy.     But  I  will  not  occupy  the 
connnittee  in  this  way.    I  am  astounded  at  the 
fotuity  of  any  set  of  men  who  can  think  of  any 
such  project'    This  is  what  he  said  of  the  sub- 
treasury.  Now,  he  is  the  unscrupulous  advocate 
of  the  exchequer,  a  measure  embodying  both 
the  sub-treasury  and  a  great  orgamzed  gov- 
ernment bank,  and  fraught  with  more  frightfid 
dangers  than  his  own  excited  imagination  had 
pictured  in  the  whole  three  years. 

^  He  was  one  of  the  standiest  supportera  of 
a  United  States  bank.  He  characterized  *  the 
refusal  of  the  late  President  (Jackson)  to  s^ 
the  bill  re-chartering  the  bank,  like  the  remo^ 
of  the  deposits,  to  be  in  defiance  and  violation 
of  the  popular  will,'  and  characterised  as  felicit- 
ous the  periods  of  time  when  we  possessed  a 
national  bank,  and  as  calamitous  the  periods 
that  we  were  without  them,  sayii^f— '  Twice  for 
long  periods  of  time,  have  we  tned  a  national 
bimk,  and  in  each  period  it  has  fulfilled  its  ap- 
pointed purpose  of  supplying  a  safo  and  equal 
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earrency,  and  of  regalating  and  eontrolling  the 
issoeeoftlie  State  banks.  Twice  hare  we  tried 
for  a  few  years  to  drag  on  without  a  national 
bank,  and  each  of  these  experiments  has  been  a 
season  of  disaster  and  confusion.'  And  yet,  sir, 
be  has  denied  that  he  was  erer  the  supporter 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  nbid  rerilers  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

"  He  was  for  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill ;  and  he  has 
abandoned,  and  now  contemns  it.  No  man  has 
been  more  frequent  and  unsparing  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  General  Jacks<m ;  and  now  he  is 
the  sycophantic  eulogist  of  the  old  hero.  He 
was  the  unflinching  defender  oi  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  of  Congress.  This  ad- 
mimstration  has  not  only  resorted  to  the  most 
flagitious  abbse  of  the  veto  power,  but  has  re- 
newed erery  other  assault  open  or  insidious,  of 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  upon  Con- 
gress, which  he,  at  the  time,  so  indignantly  re- 
buked; and  he  now  justifies  them  all.  He 
has  gone  fer  ahead  of  the  eztremest  parasites  of 
ezecutire  power.  John  Tyler  yetoed  four  acts 
of  Congress  which  the  genUeman  had  voted  for, 
and  strange,  by  his  subtle  sophistry,  he  defend- 
ed each  of  the  Tetoes ;  and  most  strange,  when 
the  House,  in  confermity  to  the  provisions  of 
the  ccHUtitution,  voted  again  upon  the  measures, 
his  vote  was  recorded  in  their  &vor,  and  to  over- 
rule the  verv  vetoes  of  which  he  luul  Just  been 
the  venal  advocate." 

This  versatility  of  Mr.  Cushing,  in  the  sup- 
port of  vetoes,  was  one  of  the  striking  qualities 
developed  in  his  present  change  of  parties.  He 
had  ocmdemned  the  exercise  of  that  power  in 
General  Jackson  in  the  case  of  the  Bimk  of  the 
United  States,  and  dealt  out  upon  him  unmeas- 
nred  denunciation  for  that  act :  now  he  became 
the  supporter  of  all  the  vetoes  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
even  when  those  vetoes  condemned  his  own 
TOtes,  and  when  they  condemned  the  fiscal  bank 
diarter  whksh  Mr.  Tyler  himself  had  devised 
snd  arranged  for  Congress.  He  became  the 
champion,  unrivalled,  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Olay,  defending  them  in  all  things ;  but  now  in 
attacking  Mr.  Clay  whom  he  had  so  long,  and 
until  80  recently,  so  closely,  followed  and  loudly 
iq)plauded,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  severe 
dtnoneiations  of  that  gentleman's  friends. 


CHAPTEB    CXXI. 

NAVAL  BXPENDITUBES,  AND  ADMINI8TBATI0N: 
ATTEMPTS  AT  fiSFOBM:  ABOBTTVE. 

Thk  annual  appropriation  for  this  branch  ot  the 
service  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  the  diairman  of  the  naval  committee,  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  whole  number  of  petty  offi- 
cers, seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and 
boys  in  the  service  to  7,500 ;  and  Mr.  Slidell 
moved  an  amendment  to  get  rid  of  some  50  or 
60  masters'  mates  who  had  been  illegally  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Secretary  Henshaw,  during  his 
brief  administration  of  the  naval  department  in 
the  interval  between  his  nomination  by  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  These 
motions  brought  on  a  debate  of  much  interest 
on  the  condition  of  the  navy  itself  the  necessity 
of  a  peace  establishment,  and  the  reformation 
ci  abuses.    Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee — 

*^  Expressed  himself  gratified  to  see  the  limita- 
tion proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Aflturs ;  that  he  had  long  believed 
that  we  should  have  a  peace  establishment  for 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  army;  and  that  th6 
number  of  officers  and  men  in  each  should  be 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 
Heretofore  the  navy  had  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretanr,  only  limited  by  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  Me  urged  upon  the  chairman 
of  toe  Naval  Committee  the  propriety  of  reduc- 
ing still  further.  If  he  did  not  misunderstand 
the  amendment,  it  proposed  to  man  the  number 
of  vessels  required  for  the  next  yearin  the  same 
way  that  we  would  do  in  time  of  war,  as  we 
have  heretofore  done.  He  thought  there  should 
be  a  difibrence  in  the  complement  of  men  re- 
quired for  each  ship  in  war  and  in  peace.  He 
read  a  table,  showing  that  in  the  British  service 
first  dass  men-of-war  of  120  guns,  in  time  of 
peace  liad  on  board  (offico^  men.  and  marines) 
886  men.  whilst  the  same  class  m  our  service 
had  on  lx>ard  L200,  officers,  men,  and  marines 
— near  one-thira  more  officers  and  men  in  the 
American  service  than  were  employed  in  the 
British.  The  table  showed  about  the  same  dif- 
ference in  vessels  of  inferior  sixe.  He  thought 
the  number  of  men  and  officers  should  be  regu- 
lated for  a  peace,  and  not  a  war  establishment. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee  would  so  shape  his  amend- 
ment as  to  fix  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
for  a  peace  establishment.  He  was  desirous  of 
having  a  pieace  establishment  and  the  expendi- 
tures properly  regulated.    Tnis  branch  of  the 
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service,  together  with  the  army,  were  the  great 
sources  of  expenditure.  He  rem  a  table,  show- 
ing the  expenditures  of  these  branches  of  the 
public  service  from  1821  to  1842,  as  follows: 
($235,000,000.)  He  said  the  country  would  be 
astonished  to  see  the  immense  sums  expended 
on  the  army  and  nayy;  and,  as  he  thought, 
without  any  adequate  return  to  the  country. 
He  could  see  no  advantage  to  the  country  from 
this  immense  expenditure— no  adequate  return. 
He  was  aware  of  the  excuse  made  for  it — the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce.  This  was  a  mere  pre- 
text— ^an  excuse  for  throwing  upon  the  public 
treasury  an  immense  number  of  men,  who  might 
be  much  more  profitably  to  the  country  employed 
in  other  occupations.  He  alluded  to  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  on  that  sea ;  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  expenditures  at 
that  station  equalled  the  whole  of  the  commerce 
east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar—that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  country  to  pay  for  the  com- 
merce than  protect  it ;  that  there  was  no  more 
need  to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  there  was  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Such  a  thing  as  pirates  in  that  sea  had  been 
scarcely  heard  of  in  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  hoped  the  chairman  would  so 
shape  it  as  to  make  a  regular  peace  establish- 
ment" 
# 
The  member  from  Tennessee  was  entirely 
right  in  his  desire  for  a  naval  peace  establish- 
ment, but  the  principle  on  which  such  an  es- 
tablishment should  be  formed,  was  nowhere  de- 
veloped. It  was  generally  treated  as  a  naval 
question,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  na- 
val marme — others  a  conmiercial  question,  de- 
pendent upon  our  amount  of  oomnteree ;  while, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  politiod  question,  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  world.  Protection  of  commerce 
is  the  reason  always  alleged:  that  reason,  pur- 
sued into  its  constituent  parts,  would  always  in- 
volve two  inquiries,  and  both  of  them  to  be  an- 
swered in  reference  to  the  amount  of  commerce, 
and  its  dangers  in  any  sea.  To  measure  the 
amount  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  and  its 
distribution  in  different  seas,  the  amount  of 
danger  must  be  considered :  and  that  is  con- 
stantly varying  vrith  the  changing  state  of  the 
world.  The  great  seat  of  danger  was  formerly 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  squadrons  pro- 
portiimed  to  the  amount  of  that  danger  were 
sent  there :  since  the  extirpation  of  the  pirati- 
cal powers  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  there  is  no 
danger  to  commerce  there,  and  no  need  for  any 
Iffotectk>n ;  yet  larger  squadrons  are  sent  there 


than  ever.    Fcmnerly  there  was  pinuy  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  protection  was  needed  tfane: 
now  there  is  no  jHracy,  and  no  protection  need- 
ed, and  yet  a  home  squadron  must  wmtcfa  those 
islands.    So  of  other  places.    There  is  no  danger 
in  many  places  now  in  which  there 
formerly ;  and  where  we  have  most 
there  is  no  danger  at  all.    This  protection,  tiie 
object  of  a  naval  peace  establishment^  is  only  re- 
quired against  lawless  or  barbarian  pow^s: 
such  powers  require  the  presence  of  some  ships 
of  war  to  restrain  their  piratical  di^MwitioiL 
The  great  powers  which  recognise  the  laws  of 
nations,  need  no  such  negotiators  as  men-of-wac. 
They  do  not  commit  depredation  to  be  re- 
dressed by  a  broadside  into  a  town :  if  they  ds 
injury  to  commerce  it  is  either  accidental,  or 
in  pursuance  to  some  supposed  right :  and  in 
either  ease  friendly  ministers  are  to  negotiate, 
and  the  political  power  to  resolve,  b^re  camMn 
are  fired.    Here  then  is  the  measure  of  a  peaoe 
establishment :  it  is  in  the  number  and  power 
of  the  barbarian  or  hal^barbarian  powers  vrfaidi 
are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  nations^  and 
whose   lawless   propensities  can  only  be  re- 
strained by  the  fear  of  immediate  punishment 
There  are  but  few  of  these  powers  at  present- 
much  fewer  than  there  were  fifty  yesjns  ago, 
and  can  only  be  found  by  going  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe— and  are  of  no  force  when 
found,  and  can  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by 
cruisers.    As  for  the  squadrons  kept  up  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Pacific  coast^  Brasil,  and 
East  Indies,  they  are  there  without  a  reasoo, 
and  against  all  reason — have  nothing  to  do  hot 
stay  abroad  three  years,  and  then  oome  home- 
to  be  replaced  by  another  for  another  three 
years :  and  so  on,  until  there  shall  be  ref<Hin. 
Better  fiir,  if  all  these  squadrons  are  to  be  kept 
up,  that  they  should  remain  at  home,  qtending 
thefar  money  at  home  instead  of  abroad,  and  jost 
as  serviceable  to  commerce.    As  for  the  homv 
squadron,  that  was  established  by  law,  without 
reason,  and  should  be  suppressed  without  delay: 
and  as  for  the  African  squadron,  that  was  estab- 
lished by  treaty  to  please  Great  Britain,  and 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place,  should 
have  been  suppressed  as  soon  as  the  five  years' 
obligation  to  keep  it  up  had  expired. 

Mr.  Hamlm,  <^  Maine,  spoke  to  the  body  of 
the  case,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  sal^eok^ 
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aad  a  iHendlj  feeling  to  the  naTj— Imt  not  snch 
afeeling  as  could  wink  at  its  abuses.    He  said : 

^  He  trusted  he  was  the  very  last  person  who 
would  detract  from  the  weU-merited  fame  of  the 
naTj ;  but  he  had  another  rule  of  action :  he 
womd  endeavor  so  to  vote  in  relation  to  this 
subject)  as  to  check,  if  possible,  what  he  be- 
lieved the  gross  and  extravagant  expenditure 
of  public  money:  and  he  referred  gentlemen,  in 
corroboration  of  this  assertion  t^t  there  was 
extravagance  in  the  expenditures^  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affaurs.  The  facts 
which  stared  them  in  the  &ce  from  every  quar- 
ter justified  him  in  the  assertion  that  there  was 
|;ro8S  extravagance.  Mr.  H.  refSBrred  to  various 
Items  of  expenditure,  in  proof  oi  the  existence 
of  extravagance." 

'  Mr.  Hamlin  pointed  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy, 
constantly  augmenting  in  a  time  of  peace,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished  as  the  public  good  re- 
quired: 

"  He  produced  tables,  taken  from  official  re- 
turns, to  show  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
officers  were  necessarily  unemployed,  and  were 
spending  their  time  at  home  m  idleness.  He 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  any  officer  of  the 
navy ;  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  receiving 
the  allowance  which  the  law  gave  them, 
whether  employed  or  not ; — ^but  he  asked  gen- 
tlemen to  examine  the  great  disparity  between 
the  number  of  naval  officer^  as  regulated  by 
statute,  and  the  number  now  m  existence." 

This  was  said  before  ihd  naval  sdiod  was 
created :  since  the  establishment  of  that  school, 
enough  are  legally  appointed  to  officer  a  great 
navy.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  midshipmen  con- 
stantly there,  coming  off  by  annual  deliveries, 
and  demanding  more  ships  and  commissions 
than  the  public  service  and  the  public  Treasury 
can  bear.  Illegal  ajq^ointments  have  ceased,  but 
the  evil  of  excessive  appointments  is  greater 
tiianever. 

Mr.  Hamlin  produced  some  items  of  extrava- 
gance, one  oi  which  he  summed  up,  showing 
as  the  result  that  $2,142  97  was  expended  at 
one  hospital  in  liquors  for  the  ''sick,"  and  $10,- 
288  53  for  provisions :  and  then  ?rent  on  to  say : 

''The  amount  expended  within  a  period  of 
one  year  on  the  coast  of  Florida  by  the  com- 
mander of  this  little  souadron,  was  five  hun- 
dred abd  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eigh^ 
dollars;  and  yet  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  found  in  this  nothing  to  induce  the 
House  to  restrict  the  appropriations.  Mr.  H. 
said  he  would  go  for  the  amendment     He 


would  go  for  any  thing  to  stop  the  drafts  these 
leeches  were  making  on  the  Troasury.  His 
principal  object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  call 
on  the  members  to  redeem  the  pieces  of  econo- 
my that  they  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  he  trusted  that  now  that  they  had  the 
opportunity  they  would  redeem  them.  He  was 
from  a  commercial  State,  and  would  be  the  last 
man  to  do  any  act  that  would  be  injurious  to 
commerce ;  but  he  did  not  understand  how 
commerce  could  be  benefited  or  protected  by 
suffering  this  enormous  and  profligate  waste  of 
public  money  to  be  continued.  By  introducing 
a  proper  system  of  economy  and  accountability, 
the  navy  would  be  more  efficient,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  employ  more  ships 
and  more  guns  to  protect  commerce  than  they 
now  did." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  several  members,  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  abuses  in  the  navy  exp^^ 
ditures,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  officers : 

"  There  was  an  old  maxim  in  the  navy,  that 
there  was  no  law  for  a  post-captain,  and  really 
the  adage  seemed  now  to  be  verified.  The  navy 
(nid  Mr.  H.)  is  utterly  without  law,  and  ihd 
aocument  just  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Miune  [Mr.  HamlinI  showing  tne  expenditures 
of  the  Florida  squadron,  proved  it.  Such  con- 
duct as  was  described  in  that  document  ought 
to  make  every  American  blush ;  but  what  was 
the  result  of  it  ?  ^'^^j  the  officer  came  forward 
and  demanded  of  the  {Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr. 
Henshaw^  extra  compensation  as  commander 
of  a  foreign  squadron,  and  the  Secretary  paid 
him  from  five  to  seven  thousand  dollars  more. 
It  was  to  correct  a  thousand  such  abuses  as  this, 
that  had  crept  into  the  navy,  that  he  would  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  had  been  read  for  the 
information  of  the  committee.  Mr.  H.  went  on 
to  comment  on  the  large  amount  of  money  un- 
necessarily expended  for  the  navy.  We  have, 
said  he,  twice  as  many  officers  as  there  is  any 
use  for,  and  they  receive  higher  pay  than  tlie 
officers  of  any  navy  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Hale  believed  we  had  too  many  navy- 
yards,  and  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  one 
nearest  his  own  home,  as  an  exemplification  of 
his  opinion,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire — 

"Whore  were  stationed  twenty-six  officers, 
at  an  expense  of  $30,000  a  year,  and  all  to  com- 
mand six  seamen  and  twelve  ordinary  seamen. 
This  vard  was  comnumded  by  a  post-captain ; 
and  what  duties  had  he  to  perform  ?  Why,  just 
nothing.  What  had  the  commander  to  do  ? 
Why,  to  help  the  captain ;  and  as  for  the  lieu- 
tenants, they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  or- 
ders to  the  midshipmen." 

The  movement  ended  without  results,  and  so 
of  all  desultoiy  eflR>rts  at  reform  at  any  time. 
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Abases  in  the  ezpenditare  of  puUk  money-  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  surrender  at  the  first  sum- 
mons, nor  to  yield  to  any  thing  but  persevering 
and  powerful  efforts.  A  solitaiy  member,  or  a 
few  members,  can  rarely  aooon^>lish  any  thing. 
The  ready  and  efficient  remedy  lies  with  the  ad- 
ministration, but  for  that  purpose  a  Jefferson  is 
wanted  at  the  head  of  the  government — a  man 
not  merely  of  the  right  principles,  but  of  admin- 
istrative talent,  to  know  how  to  apply  his  eco- 
nomical doctrines.  Such  a  President  would 
now  find  a  great  field  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment in  reducing  our  present  expendi- 
tures about  the  one-half— from  seventy  odd 
millions  to  thirty  odd.  Next  after  an  adminis- 
tration should  come  some  high-spirited  and  per- 
severing young  men,  who  would  lay  hold,  each 
of  some  great  abuse,  and  pursue  it  without  truce 
or  mercy — ^year  in,  and  year  out — ^until  it  was 
extirpated.  Some  such  may  arise — one  to  take 
hold  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  army,  one  of  the 
civil  and  diplomatic — and  gain  honor  for  them- 
selves and  good  for  their  country  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER    CXXII. 

CHINESB  MISSION :  MB.  CUSHING'S  APPOINT- 
MENT AND  NEGOTIATION. 

Ten  days  before  the  end  of  the  session  1842*'3, 
there  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  to  provide  the  means  of 
opening  fiiture  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  The  bill  was  unusually 
worded,  and  gave  rise  to  criticism  and  ol^jeo- 
tion.    It  ran  thus : 

<'  That  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby^appropriated  and  plaoea 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  future 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  terms  of  national 
equal  reciprocitjr ;  the  said  sum  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  President,  under  the  restrictions  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  first  of 
Jul^.  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety, 
entitled  ^  An  act  providing  the  means  of  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.''' 


This  bill  was  mmsual,  and  objeetioDable  in  all 
its  features.  It  apprq>riat6d  a  gross  sum  te 
be  disposed  of  for  its  object  as  the  President 
pleased,  being  the  first  instance  in  a  public  act 
of  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  specific  »pprO' 
priations  whidi  Mr.  Jefferson  introduced  as  one 
of  the  great  reforms  of  the  republican  or  demo- 
cratic party.  It  withdrew  the  settlement  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  from  the  Treftsoij 
officers,  governed  by  law,  to  the  Presidait  him- 
self^ governed  by  his  discretion.  It  was  copied 
from  the  act  of  July  Ist,  1790,  bat  under  cir- 
cnmstanoes  wholly  dissimilar,  and  in  violation 
of  the  rule  whidi  condemned  gross,  and  required 
specific^  appropriations.  That  act  was  made  in 
the  infimcy  of  our  government,  and  wh^i  jn^ 
liminary,  informal,  and  private  steps  were  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  before  public  negotiations  could 
be  ventured.  It  was  under  that  act  that  Mr. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  vras  privately  authorized  by 
President  Washington  to  have  the  unofficial  in- 
terviews with  the  British  ministry  whidi  opmed 
the  way  for  the  public  mission  whidi  ended  in 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1794  Private  ad- 
vances were  necessary  with  several  povrers,  in 
order  to  avoid  rebuff  in  a  public  refusal  to  troat 
with  us.  Great  latitude  of  discretion  was^  there- 
fore, entrusted  to  the  President ;  and  that  Presi- 
dent was  Wadiington.  A  gross  sum  was  put 
into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should 
deem  proper  for  its  ol^ject,  that  of  interooone 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  naiioiM, 
and  to  aooount  for  such  part  of  the  expenditnie 
of  the  sum  as,  in  his  judgment,  might  be  made 
public,  and  he  was  limited  in  the  sums  he  might 
aUow  to  99,000  outfit,  and  $9,000  sakry  to  a 
fall  minister — to  9^^00  per  annum  to  a  chai^g^ 
de  affidres— and  to  $1,350  to  a  secretary  of  le- 
gation. This  biU  for  the  Chinese  mission  was 
firamed  upon  that  early  act  of  1790,  and  even 
adopted  its  mode  of  accounting  for  the  money 
by  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  suppress  the 
items  of  the  expenditure,  when  he  should  judge 
it  proper.  The  bill  was  loose  and  ktitudinoos 
enough  to  shock  the  democratic  side  of  tbe 
House ;  but  not  enough  so  to  satisfy  its  friends ; 
and  accordingly  the  first  movement  was  to  en- 
laige  the  President's  discretion,  by  strikii^ 
from  the  bill  the  word  ^restrictions'^  which 
applied  to  his  application  of  the  money*  Bir. 
Adams  made  the  motion,  and  as  he  informed  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  at  the  io- 
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trtan^  and  aooordisg  to  the  wish  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Mr.  Wehster).  This  motion 
gave  rise  to  much  objection.  Mr.  Meri¥rethcr, 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  had  reported 
the  bill,  spoke  first ;  and  said : 

^  He  opposed  the  amendment.  If  he  under^ 
stood  its  effect,  it  would  be  to  leave  the  ndssion 
without  any  restriction.  The  bill,  as  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affidrs,  placed 
this  mission  on  the  same  footing  as  other  mis- 
sions. The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  wished 
the  whole  sum  placed  at  his  own  disposal  and 
control— wished  it  left  to  him  to  pay  as  much 
as  he  pleased.  He  (Mr.  M.)  did  not  consider 
this  mission  to  China  as  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  had  been  claimed  for  it.  He 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the 
people  of  that  country  to  change  their  polity, 
ffive  up  their  aversion  to  foreigners,  and  enter 
into  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
He  wished,  at  any  rate,  to  have  this  mission 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  missions. 
He  knew  not  how  the  whole  of  this  sum  of 
^40,000  was  to  be  expended,  although  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Our  ministers  generally  receive  $9,000  a  year 
salary,  and  $9,(^  outfit  Now,  if  the  amend-" 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma^achusetts  [Mr. 
Adams]  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  President  to  pay  the  minister  who 
might  be  sent  to  China  $20,000  outfit,  and 
^20,000  more  salary.  The  minister  would  be 
subject  to  no  e2i)ense,  would  go  out  in  a  na^ 
tiomd  vessel,  and  would  not  be  compelled  to 
land  until  it  suited  his  pleasure.  Why  make  a 
difference  in  the  case  of  China?  Was  that  mis- 
sion of  greater  importance  than  the  French? 
Look  at  Turkey — a  semi-barbarous  country — 
where  our  minister  received  9^,000  a  year.  He 
thou^t  if  $6,000  was  enough  for  the  services 
of  Commodore  Porter  at  Constantinople,  that 
sum  would  be  sufficient  for  any  minister  that 
might  be  sent  out  to  China.  When  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  committer  should  have 
been  disposed  o^  he  should  move  to  place  the 
mission  to  China  upon  the  same  footmg  with 
that  to  Turkey." 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  Meriwether  shows  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  committee  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  usual  specific  form,  leaving 
the  accountability  to  the  usual  Treasury  settle- 
ment; but  that  the  bill  was  changed  to  its 
present  shape  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Some  members  plaoed  their  objec- 
tions on  the  ground  of  no  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  was  to  expend  the  money: 
thus,  Mr.  J.  C.  Clark,  of  New  York : 

"  In  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  a  legitimate 
ground  of  objection  to  a  supply  bill,  that  the 


objector  has  no  confidence  in  the  ministry. 
This  bill  proposes  to  vest  in  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  a  large  discretion  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  I 
agree  with  my  friend  ftom  Georgia  [Mr.  Meri- 
wether], that  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  these  men  the  dis- 
bursement of  any  money  not  imperiously  called 
ibr  by  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.  I 
place  my  opposition  to  this  bill  solely  on  the 
ground  of  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the 
political  int^rity  of  the  President  and  some  of 
his  official  advisers." 

Mr.  Adams  replied  to  these  objections : 

*'  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  in  arguing  the  propriety  of  a 
mission  to  China.  The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  sufficient  on  that  pomt. 

^He  then  replied  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  pla^d 
too  much  confidence  in  t^  President,  and  that 
the  Impropriation  was  to  be  made  without  re- 
striction. The  motion  which  he  had  submitted, 
to  strike  out  the  restrictions  of  law,  which  were 
appUcable  to  other  diplomatic  appropriations^ 
was  made  after  a  consultation  with  uie  Secretary 
of  State,  who  thought  that  to  impose  restrio- 
tions  mieht  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations.'' 

Mr.  McKeon,  of  New  York,  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  mission  to  China,  believing  it  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  to  be  conducted  with  too 
much  pomp  and  expense,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  permanent  mission.    He  said : 

^  There  was  nothing  so  very  peculiar  in  the 
case  of  China,  that  Congress  should  depart  from 
the  usual  restrictions  of  law,  which  applied  to 
diplomatic  appropriations  generally.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  matter  quietly,  and 
go  about  it  in  a  quiet  business  manner.  iS^iould 
the  bill  pass  as  reported  by  the  committee,  it 
would  authorize  a  minister  at  a  salary  of  $9,000 
and  $9,000  outfit  Pass  it  according  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  fi*om  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Adams],  and  ffiOfiOO  would  thereby 
be  plaoed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive — 
more  than  he  TMr.  McK.)  was  willing  to  see 
placed  in  the  nands  of  any  President.  He 
should  be  as  liberal  as  any  man  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  minister  and  secretary.  But  the 
appropriation  was  only  a  b^inning.  The  lurgest 
ship  in  this  country  (the  Pennsylvania)  would 
no  doubt  be  selected  to  carry  out  whomsoever 
should  be  selected  as  minister,  in  order  to  eive 
as  much  ecl€U  as  possible  to  our  country.  Then 
other  vessels  would  have  to  be  sent  to  accom- 
pany this  ship,  and  to  sail  where  her  size  would 
not  allow  her  to  go.  These,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia, would  have  to  be  provided  for  the  minis- 
ter;  and  this  $40,000  would  be  but  a  beginning 
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of  the  expense.  He  concluded  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  bilL  and  thereby  place 
the  whole  appropriation  at  tne  disposal  of  the 
Presid^it,  would  not  prevail.'^ 

Mr.  Bronson,  of  Maine,  expressed  it  as  his 
conviction,  that  we  should  possess  more  infor- 
mation before  such  a  measure  as  that  of  sending 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China  should  be 
adopted.  He  should  prefer  having  a  commer- 
cial agent  for  the  present  The  question  was 
then  taken  on  Mr.  Adams's  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  resulted  in  its  adoption — 80  votes  for 
it ;  55  against  it  The  previous  questk>n  being 
called,  the  bill  was  then  passed  without  further 
debate  or  amendment — ^yeas  96 :  nays  59.  The 
nays  were: 

^  Messrs. — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Archibald  H. 
Arrington,  Oharles  G.  Atherton,  Benjamin  A. 
Bidlack,  John  M.  Botts,  David  Bronson,  Milton 
Brown,  Oharles  Brown,  Edmund  Burke,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Butler,  Patrick  G.  GaMwell,  William 
B.  CampbeU.  Zadock  Casey,  John  C.  Clark, 
Nathan  Clifford,  Walter  Coles,  Benjamin  S. 
Cowen,  James  H.  Cravens,  George  W.  Craw- 
ford, Garrett  Davis,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  William 
P.  Fessenden,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  A.  Lawrence 
Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  James  Gerryj,  Wil- 
liam L.  Goggin,  William  0.  Goode,  Willis  Ureen, 
William  A.  Harris.  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
John  W.  Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Nathaniel  S. 
Littlefield,  Abraham  McClellan,  James  J.  Mc- 
Kay, John  McReon,  Albert  G.  Marchand, 
Alfred  Marshall,  John  Mavnard,  James  A. 
Meriwether,  John  Moore,  Bryan  Y.  Owsley, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  John  R.  Reding,  John  Rey- 
nolds, R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James  Rc^rs,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  John  Snyder,  James  C.  Sprig|, 
Edward  Stanley.  Lewis  Steenrod,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  Samuel  W.  TrottL" 

It  was  observed  that  Mr.  Cushing,  though  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill,  and  a  close  friend  to  the  administration, 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  upon  this 
bill — neither  speaking  nor  voting  for  or  against 
it:  a  circumstance  which  strengthened  the 
belief  that  he  was  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  it. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
when  the  bill  was  Jailed  up  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Wright  of  New  York,  desired  to  know  the 
reason  for  so  large  an  appropriation  in  this  case. 
He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Archer,  the  senatorial 
reporter  of  the  bill  who  said  it  was  not  intended 
that  the  salary  of  the  minister,  or  agent,  together 
with  his  outfit,  should  exceed  $18,000  per  an- 


num— ^the  amooBt  usually  apfvropriated  fiir  mdi 
missions.  Supposing  the  mission  to  occupy  two 
years,  and  the  sum  is  not  too  much,  and  the  r»> 
moteness  of  the  country  to  be  negotiated  with, 
justifies  the  full  impropriation  in  advmnoe.  Mc 
Wright  replied  that  the  ezi^anation  was  not  at 
all  satisfiu;tory  to  him :  the  compensation  to  an 
agent  in  China  could  be  voted  annually,  and  ap- 
plied annually,  as  ccmvenientiy  as  any  other. 
Mr.  Benton  objected  to  any  mission  at  all,  and 
especially  to  such  a  one  as  the  bill  proyided  fie. 
He  argued  that — 

^  There  was  no  necessity  fbr  a  treaty  with 
China,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  trade 
with  that  country  had  been  going  on  well  with- 
out one  for  a  century  or  two,  and  was  now 
growing  and  increasing  constantly.  It  was  a 
trade  conducted  on  the  simple  and  elementaiy 
principle  of  ^here  is  one^  and  ^  there  is  ths 
other ' — all  ready-money,  and  hard  money,  or 
good  products — no  credit  system,  no  ps^pet 
mone^.  For  a  long  time  this  trade  took  nothing 
but  silver  dollars.  At  present  it  is  taking  some 
,other  articles,  and  especially  a  goodly  quantity 
of  Missouri  lead.  This  has  taken  place  without 
a  treaty,  and  without  an  agent  at  940,000  ex- 
pense. All  things  are  going  on  well  betvreen 
us  and  the  Chinese.  Olir  relations  are  purely 
commercial,  conducted  on  the  simplest  prindpleB 
of  trade,  and  unconnected  with  political  views. 
China  has  no  political  connection  with  us.  She 
is  not  within  the  system,  or  circle,  of  American 
policy.  She  can  have  no  designs  upon  us.  or 
views  in  relation  to  us ;  and  we  have  no  neea  of 
a  minister  to  watch  and  observe  her  oonduct 
Politically  and  commercially  the  mission  is  use- 
less. By  the  Constitution,  all  the  ministers 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate ;  but  this 
minister  to  China  is  to  be  called  an  agent,  and 
sent  out  by  the  President  vrithout  the  consent 
of  the  Senate ;  and  thus,  bv  imposing  a  fidae 
name  upon  the  minister,  oefinud  the  Senate 
of  their  control  over  the  appointment.  The 
enormity  of  the  sum  shows  that  the  mission  is 
to  be  more  expensive  than  any  one  ever  sent 
from  the  United  States ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  one 
of  the  first  grade,  or  of  a  higher  grade  than  any 
known  in  our  country.  Nine  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  the  same  for  an  outfit,  is  tiie 
highest  compensation  known  to  our  service; 
yet  this  $40,000  mission  may  double  that 
amount  and  still  the  minister  be  only  called  an 
agent,  tor  the  purpose  of  cheating  the  Senate 
out  of  its  control  over  the  appointment.  The 
bill  is  fraudulent  in  relation  to  the  compensatioB 
to  be  given  to  this  ambassadorial  agrait.  No 
sum  is  fixed,  but  he  is  to  take  v^hat  he  pleases 
forhimselif  and  his  suite.  He  and  they  are  to 
help  themselves;  and,  from  the  amount  alloweiL 
they  may  help  themselves  liberally.  In  all 
other  cases,  salaries  and  compensations  are  fixed 
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by  Iaw,  tod  mdnated  by  time;  here  there 
is  no  limit  of  either  money  or  time.  This 
mission  goes  by  the  job— 840,000  for  the 
job— without  regard  to  time  or  cost  A  smn- 
mer's  worlc,  or  a  year's  work,  it  is  all  the 
same  thing:  it  is  a  job,  and  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  enable  a  eentleman,  who  loves  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  extend  his  travels 
to  the  Celestial  Empire  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  write  a  book.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Trea- 
sury. In  all  cases  of  foreign  missions,  except 
where  secret  services  are  to  be  performed,  and 
spies  and  informers  to  be  dealt  with,  the  ac- 
counts are  settled  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
by  the  proper  accounting  officers ;  when  secret 
services  are  to  be  covered,  the  fund  out  of  which 
th^y  are  paid  is  then  called  the  contingent 
foreign  intercourse  tand ;  and  are  settled  at  the 
State  Department,  upon  a  simple  certificate  from 
the  President,  that  the  money  has  been  applied 
according  to  its  intention.  It  was  in  this  wapr 
that  the  notorious  John  Henry  obtained  his 
$50,000  durmg  the  late  war ;  and  that  various 
other  sums  have  been  paid  out  to  secret  agents 
at  different  times.  To  this  I  do  not  object 
Every  government,  in  its  foreign  intercourse, 
must  lukve  recourse  to  agentsTand  have  the 
benefit  of  some  services,  whicn  would  be  de- 
feated if  made  public ;  and  whidi  must^  there- 
fore, be  veiled  in  secrecy,  and  paid  for  privately. 
This  most  happen  in  all  governments ;  but  not 
BO  in  this  case  of  the  Chinese  mission.  Here, 
secrecy  is  intended  for  what  our  own  minister, 
his  secretary,  and  his  whole  suite,  are  to  receive. 
Not  only  what  they  may  give  in  bribes  to 
Chmeee,  but  what  mey  may  take  in  pay  to 
themselves,  is  to  be  a  secret.  All  is  secret  and 
irresponsible !  And  it  will  not  do  to  assimilate 
this  mission  to  the  oldest  government  in  the 
world,  to  the  anomalous  and  anonymous  mis- 
sions to  revolutionary  countries.  Such  an  ana- 
logy has  been  attempted  in  defence  of  this 
mission,  and  South  American  examples  cited ; 
but  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  Informal 
agencies,  with  secret  objects,  are  proper  to  revo- 
lutionary governments ;  but  here  is  to  be  a 
public  mission,  and  an  imposing  one — the 
grandest  ever  sent  out  from  the  United  States. 
— ^To  attempt  to  assimilate  such  a  mission  to  a 
John  Henry  case,  or  to  a  South  American  agency, 
is  absurd  and  impudent;  and  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  system  of  accountability  to  which  all  our 
missions  are  subjected. 

^  The  sum  proposed  is  the  same  that  is  in  the 
act  of  1790,  upon  which  the  bill  is  framed. 
That  act  appropriated  $40,000 :  but  for  what  ? 
For  one  mission  ?  one  man  ?  one  t[gent  ?  one 
by  himself  one  ?  No.  NotatalL  That  appro- 
priation of  1790  was  for  all  the  missions  of  the 
year — all  of  every  kind — public  as  well  as  secret : 
the  forty  thousand  dollars  in  this  bill  is  for  one 
man.  The  whole  diplomatic  appropriation  in 
the  time  of  Washington  is  now  to  be  given  to 
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one  man :  and  it  is  known  pretty  well  who  it 
is  to  be.  Forty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  one 
of  our  citizens  to  get  to  Peking,  and  to  bump  his 
head  nineteen  times  on  the  ground,  to  get  the 
privilege  of  standing  up  in  ^e  presence  of  his 
majesty  of  the  celestial  empire.  And  this  is 
our  work  in  the  last  night  of  this  Congress. 
It  is  now  midnight:  and,  like  the  michught 
which  preceded  uie  departure  of  the  elder 
Adams  fr*om  the  government,  the  whole  time  is 
spent  in  making  and  filling  offices.  Providing 
for  favorites,  and  feeding  out  of  the  public  crib, 
is  the  only  work  of  those  whose  brief  reign  is 
drawine  to  a  close,  and  who  have  been  already 
compelled  by  public  sentiment  to  undo  a  part  of 
their  work.  The  bankrupt  act  is  repealed  by 
the  Congress  that  made  it ;  the  distribution  act 
has  shared  the  same  &te ;  and  if  they  had 
another  session  to  sit,  the  mandamus  act  against 
the  States,  the  habeas  corpus  agamst  the  States, 
this  Chinese  mission,  and  all  the  other  acts,  woula 
be  undone.  It  would  be  the  true  realization  of 
the  story  of  the  queen  who  unravelled  at  night 
the  web  that  she  wove  during  the  day.  As  it  is, 
enough  has  been  done,  and  undone,  to  characterize 
this  Congress — to  entitie  it  to  the  name  of 
Ulysses'  wife — not  because  ^like  the  virtuous 
Penelope)  it  resisted  seduction^but  because, 
like  her,  its  own  hands  unravelled  its  own 
work." 

Mr.  Archer  replied  that  the  dominions  pros 
trations  heretofore  required  of  foreign  ministers 
in  the  Imperial  Chinese  presence,  were  all  abol- 
ished by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  Chinese  government  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  extend  to  the  United  States  all  the  benefits 
of  that  treaty,  and  this  mission  was  to  conclude 
the  treaty  which  she  wished  to  make.  Mr. 
Benton  replied,  so  much  the  less  reason  for 
sending  this  expensive  mission.  We  now  have 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treaty,  and  we  have 
traded  for  generations  with  China  without  a 
treaty,  and  without  a  quarrel,  and  can  continue 
to  do  so.  She  extends  to  us  and  to  all  nations 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treaty :  the  consul  at 
Canton,  Dr.  Parker,  or  any  respectable  mer- 
chant there,  can  have  that  treaty  copied,  and 
sign  it  for  the  United  States ;  and  deem  himself 
well  paid  to  receive  the  fortieth  part  of  this 
appropriation.  Mr.  Woodbury  wished  to  see  a 
limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  annual 
compensation,  and  moved  an  amendment  that 
not  more  than  nine  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  outfit,  be  allowed  to  any  one  person  for  his 
annual  compensation.  Mr.  Archer  concurred  in 
the  limitation,  and  it  was  adopted.  Mr.  Benton 
then  returned  to  one  of  his  original  objections^ 
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the  design  of  the  bill  to  cheat  the  Senate  out  of 
its  constitutional  control  over  the  appointment. 
He  said  the  language  of  the  bill  was  studiously 
ambiguous.  Whether  the  person  was  to  be  a 
minister,  a  charg6,  or  an  agent,  was  not  expressed. 
He  now  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  to  be 
understood  that  the  person  intended  for  this 
mission  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
alone,  without  asking  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate?  Mr.  Archer  replied  that  he  had  no 
information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Conrad  of 
Louisiana,  said  that  he  would  move  an  amend- 
ment that  might  obviate  the  difficulty ;  he  would 
move  that  no  agent  be  appointed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  This  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  adopted — 31  yeas  ;  9  nays. 
These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House;  and,  thus  limited  and  qualified,  the 
bill  became  a  law. 

The  expected  name  did  not  come.  The  Sen- 
ate acyoumed,  and  no  appointment  could  be 
made  until  the  next  session.  It  was  not  a  va^ 
oancy  happening  in  the  recess  which  the  Presi- 
dent could  fill  by  a  temporary  appointment,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  next  session.  It 
was  an  original  office  created  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  must  be  filled  at  the  session,  or  wait 
until  the  next  one.  The  President  did  neither. 
There  were  two  constitutional  ways  open  to 
him — and  he  took  neither.  There  was  one 
unconstitutional  way — and  he  took  it  In 
brie^  he  made  the  appointment  in  the  recess ; 
and  not  only  so  made  it,  but  sent  off  the  ap- 
pointee (Mr.  Caleb  Cushing)  also  in  the  recess. 
Scarcely  had  the  Senate  a<youmed  when  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  to  go  upon  this 
mission  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  got  ready 
to  convey  him :  and  in  the  month  of  May  he  de- 
parted. This  was  palpably  to  avoid  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cushing  would  have  been  certain  of  rejection. 
He  had  already  been  three  times  rejected  in  one 
day  upon  a  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — receiving  but  two  votes  on  the  last 
trial.  All  the  objections  which  applied  to  him 
for  the  Treasury  appointment,  were  equally  in 
fbrce  for  the  Chinese  mission;  and  others  be- 
sides. It  was  an  original  vacancy,  and  could 
not  be  filled  during  the  recess  by  a  temporary 
appointment  It  was  not  a  vacancy  ^  happen- 
ing "  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
to  be  temporarily  filled  without  the  Senate's 


previous  consent,  lest  the  public  interest  in  the 
meanwhile  should  suffer.  It  was  an  office 
created,  and  the  emolument  fixed,  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress :  consequently  he  was  constitutionally  inter- 
dicted firom  receiving  it  during  the  contimiance 
of  that  term.  His  term  expired  on  the  third  of 
March :  he  was  constitutionally  ineligible  up  to 
the  end  of  that  day :  and  this  upcm  the  words 
of  the  constitution.  Upon  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives of  the  constitution,  he  vras  ineligible  ibr 
ever.  The  reason  was,  to  prevent  oormpt  and 
subservient  l^islation — to  prevent  membov  of 
Congress  from  conniving  or  assisting  at  tiie  en- 
actment of  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
prevent  Presidents  from  rewarding  legislative 
subservience.  Tested  upon  these  reasons  Mr. 
Cushing  vras  ineligible  aiter,  as  well  as  b^bre, 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term :  and 
such  had  been  the  practice  of  all  the  pievions 
Presidents.  Even  in  the  most  innocent  cases, 
and  where  no  connivance  coiild  possibly  be 
supposed  of  the  member,  would  any  prerions 
President  appoint  a  member  to  a  place  after  his 
term  expired,  which  he  could  not  reodvo  before 
it :  as  shown  in  Chi^ter  XXX  of  the  first  rol- 
ume  of  this  View.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gushing 
all  the  reasons,  founded  in  the  motives  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  existed  to  forbid  his 
appointment  He  had  deserted  his  party  to 
join  Mr.  Tyler.  He  worked  for  him  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  and  even  deserted  himself  to 
support  him — as  in  the  two  tariff  bills  of  the 
current  session ;  for  both  of  which  he  voted, 
and  then  voted  against  them  when  vetoed :  Tot 
which  he  was  taunted  by  Mr.  Granger,  of  New 
York.*  There  was  besides  a  special  provision 
in  the  law  under  which  he  was  aiq>ointed  to 

*  "  Mr.  Granger  obaerred  that  he  bad  a  few  words  to  mji» 
the  genUeman  fh)m  Maasacbosetts  [Mr.  Cttboiro].  Wbeo  ha 
reflected  Uiat  that  gentleman  had  voted  for  trery  bill  that  tbe 
President  bad  Tetoed,  and  had  tben  defended  every  Teto 
which  the  President  had  sent  them,  he  had  been  not  a  ttttio 
puzzled  to  know  bow  to  defend  bis  poeiUon.  The  gentlenaa 
was  lilEe  s  man  he  saw  a  short  time  sinoe  In  the  cirouai,  who 
came  forward  ready  dressed  and  equipped  to  ride  any  horse 
that  might  be  bronght  oat  for  him.  Flist  the  gentlcmaii  ftom 
Massachnsetts  rode  the  bank  pony ;  and  that  hsTfaig  nui  to 
death,  he  mounted  the  veto  charger.  The  seoond  bauk  road- 
ster, tben  the  tariff  palfrey,  and  lastly,  the  stout-Hmbed  tsriif 
hunter,  were  mounted  in  their  turn  ;  and  the  veto  aoimak 
were  as  complacently  mounted,  and  wore  seated  with  as  much 
self-aatiafkction.  The  gentleman  bad  voted  for  avery  bill,  and 
then  had  jostlfled  every  veto,  and  every  act  d  asecotire  aa- 
croachment  on  this  House.** 
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prevent  the  appointment  from  being  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  (The  notice 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  when  the  bill 
which  ripened  into  that  law,  haye  shown  the 
terms  of  that  provision,  and  the  reasons  of  its 
adoption.)  It  is  no  answer  to  that  pregnant 
amendment  to  say  that  the  nomination  would 
be  sent  in  at  the  next  session.  That  session 
woold  not  come  until  six  months  after  Mr. 
Gushing  had  sailed !  not  until  he  had  arrived 
at  his  post !  not  until  he  had  placed  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  terraqueous  globe  between  him- 
self and  the  Senate!  and  a  still  greater  distance 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  $40,000  which 
he  had  drawn  out  of  it ! 

Two  squadrons  of  ships-of-war  were  put  in 
requisition  to  attend  this  minister.  The  Pacific 
squadron,  then  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  China,  to  meet  him : 
a  squadron  was  collected  at  Norfolk  to  convey 
him.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the  new  steam 
fi-igate,  Missouri — ^the  frigate  Brandywine,  the 
sloop-of-war  Saint  Louis,  and  the  brig  Perry — 
carrying  altogether  near  two  hundred  guns ;  a 
formidable  accompaniment  for  a  peace  mission, 
seeking  a  commercial  treaty.  Mr.  Gushing  had 
a  craving  to  embark  at  Washington,  under  a 
national  salute,  and  the  administration  gratified 
him:  the  magnificent  steam  frigate,  Missouri, 
was  ordered  up  to  receive  him.  Threading  the 
narrow  and  crooked  channel  of  the  Potomac 
River,  the  noble  ship  ran  on  an  oyster  bank, 
and  fifteen  of  her  crew,  with  a  promising  young 
ofBcer,  were  drowned  in  getting  her  ofil  The 
minister  had  a  desire  to  sail  down  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  seeing  its  coasts,  and  landing  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs :  the  administra- 
tion deferred  to  his  wishes.  The  Missouri  was 
<nrdered  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
the  ill-fitted  vessel  was  destined  never  to  enter ; 
for,  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  she  took  fire  and 
burned  up — baptizing  the  anomalous  mission  in 
fire  and  blood,  as  well  as  in  enormous  expense. 
The  minister  proceeded  in  a  British  steamer  to 
Egypt,  and  then  by  British  conveyance  to  Bom- 
bay, where  the  Norfolk  squadron  had  been  or- 
dered to  meet  him.  The  Brandywine  alone 
was  there,  but  the  minister  entered  her,  and 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  port  to  Canton,  where, 
reporting  his  arrival  and  object,  a  series  of  di- 
plomatic contentions  immediately  commenced 
between  himself  and  ^  Ching,  of  the  celestial 


dynasty.  Governor-general  of  that  part  of  the 
Central  Flowery  Kingdom."  Mr.  Gushing  in- 
formed this  governor  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Peking,  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  commerce ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inquire 
ader  the  health  of  the  august  Emperor.  To  this 
inquiry  Ching  answered  readily  that, "  At  the 
present  moment  the  great  Emperor  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  happy  old  age  and  quiet  health, 
and  is  at  peace  with  all,  both  far  and  near : " 
but  with  respect  to  the  intended  progress  to 
Peking,  he  demurs,  and  informs  the  minister 
that  the  imperial  permission  must  first  be  ob- 
tained. '^  I  have  examined,"  he  says,  ^  and  find 
that  every  nation's  envoy  which  has  come  to 
the  Central  Flowery  Kingdom  with  a  view  of 
proceeding  to  Peking,  there  to  be  presented  to 
the  august  Emperor,  has  ever  been  required  to 
wait  outside  of  the  nearest  port  on  the  frontier 
till  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  deariy 
memorialize  the  Emperor,  and  request  the  im- 
perial will,  pointing  out  whether  the  interview 
may  be  permitted."  With  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce,  the  governor  de- 
clares there  is  no  necessity  for  it — that  China 
and  America  have  traded  together  two  hundred 
years  in  peace  and  friendship  without  a  treaty 
— that  all  nations  now  had  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  which  treaty 
was  necessary  to  establish  relations  after  a  war; 
and  that  the  United  States,  having  had  no  war 
with  China,  had  no  need  for  a  treaty.  He  sup- 
poses that,  having  heard  of  the  British  treaty, 
the  United  States  began  to  want  one  also,  and 
admits  the  idea  is  excellent,  but  unnecessary, 
and  urges  against  it : 

^  As  to  what  is  stated,  of  publicly  deliberat- 
ing upon  the  particulars  of  perpetual  peace,  in> 
asmuch  as  it  relates  to  discouremg  of  eood  faith, 
peace,  and  harmony,  the  idea  is  exceSent;  ana 
It  may  seem  right,  because  he  has  heard  that 
Enghind  has  settled  all  the  piurticulars  of  a 
treaty  with  China,  he  may  desire  to  do  and 
manage  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  nations  are  not  the  same,  for 
England  had  taken  up  arms  against  China  for 
seTeral  years,  and,  in  beginning  to  deliberate 
upon  a  treaty,  these  two  nations  could  not  avoid 
suspicion ;  therefore,  they  settled  the  details  of 
a  treaty,  in  order  to  confirm  their  good  faith ; 
but  since  your  honorable  nation,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  commercial   intercourse   with 
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China,  during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
all  the  merchants  who  haye  come  to  Canton,  on 
the  one  hand,  hare  oheenred  the  laws  of  Chma 
without  any  disagreement,  and  on  the  other, 
there  has  been  no  &ilure  of  treating  them  with 
courtesy,  so  that  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
room  for  discord;  and,  since  the  two  nations 
are  at  peace,  what  is  the  necessity  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty?  In  the  commencement  England 
was  not  at  peace  with  China ;  and  when  after- 
wards these  two  nations  began  to  revert  to  a 
state  of  peace,  it  was  indispensable  to  establish 
and  settle  details  of  a  treaty,  in  order  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  future  difficulties.  I  haye  now  dis- 
cussed this  subject,  and  desire  the  honorable 
Elenipotentiary  maturely  to  consider  it  Your 
(morable  nation,  with  France  and  England,  are 
the  three  great  foreign  nations  that  come  to 
the  south  of  China  to  trade.  But  the  trade  of 
America  and  England  with  China  is  yery  great. 
Now,  the  law  regulating  the  tariff  has  changed 
the  old  established  duties,  many  of  which  haye 
been  essentially  diminished,  and  the  customary 
expenditures  (exactions?)  haye  been  abolished. 
Tour  honorable  nation  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  England ;  and,  from  the  time  of  this 
change  in  the  tarifi^  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
haye  flowed  throc^h  the  channels  of  free  trade, 
amons  the  people,  and  already  has  your  nation 
been  bedewed  with  its  adyantages.  The  honor- 
able plenipotentiary  ought  certainly  to  look  at 
and  consider  that  the  Great  Emperor,  in  his 
'eniency  to  men  from  aikr,  has  issued  edicts 
commanding  the  merchants  and  people  peace- 
ably to  trade,  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to 
the  nations.  It  is  useless,  with  lofty^  polished, 
and  empt^  words,  to  alter  these  modimited  ad- 
vantages.^ 


a 


In  all  this  alleged  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  British  treaty  to  all  nations,  Ching  was  right 
in  what  he  said.  The  Emperor  had  already 
done  it,  and  the  British  goyemment  had  so  do- 
termined  it  from  the  beginning.  It  was  a  treaty 
for  the  commercial  world  as  well  as  for  them- 
selyes,  and  had  been  so  declared  by  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  speech  communicating  the 
treaty  to  Parliament  ^  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  my  negotiations  with  the  goyemment 
of  China,  I  have  uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish 
fbr  any  exdusiye  adyantages.  It  has  been  my 
desire  that  equal  &yor  should  be  shown  to  the 
indus^  and  commercial  enterprise  of  all  na- 
tions." There  was  really  no  necessity  for  a 
treaty,  which  as  often  begets  dissensions  as  pre- 
vents them ;  and  if  one  was  desirable,  it  might 
have  been  had  through  Dr.  Parker,  long  a  resident 
£>i  China,  and  now  commissioner  there,  and  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  interpreter  in 


Mr.  Cushing's  mission,  and  the  mediinn  of  his 
communications  with  the  Chinese ;  and  actually 
the  man  of  business  who  did  the  business  in 
conducting  the  negotiationB.  But  Mr.  dueling 
perseveres  in  his  design  to  go  to  Peking,  alleg- 
ing that,  "  He  deems  himself  bound  by  the  in- 
structiona  of  his  government  to  do  so.''  Ching 
replies  that  he  has  received  the  imperial  ord^ 
^  to  stop  and  soothe  him.^  Ching  also  infi>nns 
him  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ne- 
gotiated, not  at  Peking  but  at  Canton,  and  abo 
its  duplicate  with  Portugal,  and  that  a  copy  of 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  American  consul  at 
Canton,  for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
American  merchants.  In  his  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent a  foreign  ship-cf-war  frt>m  iq»proacfaing 
Peking,  the  Chinese  governor  intimated  that, 
if  a  treaty  was  indispensable,  a  commissioner 
might  come  to  Canton  fi>r  that  purpose ;  and  on 
inquiry  fit>m  Mr.  Gushing  how  long  it  would 
take  to  send  to  Peking  and  get  a  return,  Ching 
answered,  three  months — ^the  distance  being  so 
great  Mr.  Cushing  objects  to  that  delay — de- 
clares he  cannot  wait  so  long,  as  the  season  ibr 
&yorable  navigation  to  ^>proach  Peking  may 
elapse ;  and  announces  his  detennination  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  in  the  Brandywine,  without  wmiting 
for  any  permission ;  and  declares  that  a  refbsal 
to  receive  him  would  be  a  national  insult,  and  a 
just  cause  of  war.  Here  is  the  extract  fr^om  his 
letter: 

"Under  these  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
your  Excellency  does  not  propose  to  open  to 
me  the  iidand  roiftd  to  Peking,  in  the  event  of  my 
waiting  here  until  the  fikvorable  mcmsoon  for 
proceeding  to  the  north  by  sea  shall  have  passed 
away,  and  as  I  cannot,  without  disregard  of  the 
commands  of  my  government,  permit  the  season 
to  elapse  without  pursuing  the  objects  of  my 
mission,  I  shall  immediatdy  leave  Macao  in  the 
Brandywine.  I  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  pur- 
suing this  course,  in  consideration  of  the  tenor 
of  the  several  communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  your  Excellency.  It  is  obvious, 
that  if  the  court  had  entertained  any  very  par- 
ticular desire  that  I  should  remain  hrae,  it 
would  have  caused  an  imperial  commissioner  to 
be  on  the  spot,  ready  to  receive  me  on  my  arri- 
val, or,  at  any  rate,  instructions  would  have 
been  forwarded  to  your  Excdlency  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  legation ;  since,  in  order  that  no 
proper  act  of  courtesy  towards  tiie  Chinese  goy- 
emment should  be  left  unobserved,  notice  was 
dul^  0ven  last  autumn,  by  the  consul  of  the 
United  States,  that  iny  government  had  ap- 
pointed a  minister  to  China.    The  omission  of 
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the  court  to  take  either  of  these  steps  seenis  to 
indicate  expectation,  on  its  part,  that  I  should 
probably  hold  at  scmie  port  in  the  north." 

That  is  to  say,  at  some  port  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
or  its  river  nearest  to  Peking.  This  must  have 
"been  a  mode  of  reasoning  new  to  Governor 
Ching,  that  an  omission  to  provide  for  Mr. 
Cushing  at  the  port  where  foreigners  were  re- 
ceived, should  imply  a  license  for  him  to  land 
^here  they  were  not^  except  on  express,  imperial 
permission.  Much  as  Ching  must  have  been  as- 
tonished at  this  American  logic,  he  must  have 
been  still  more  so  at  the  penalty  announced  for 
disr^arding  it  1  nothing  less  than  "  national  in- 
sult^" and  ^  just  cause  of  war."  For  the  letter 
continues : 

'^  Besides  which,  your  Excellency  is  well 
aware,  that  it  is  neither  the  custom  in  China, 
nor  consistent  with  the  high  character  of  its 
Sovereign,  to  dedine  to  receive  the  embassies 
of  fHendiy  states.  To  do  so^  indeed,  would 
among  Western  States  be  considered  an  act  of 
national  insult^  and  a  just  cause  of  war." 

This  sentence,  as  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Gush- 
log's  Chinese  mission,  is  copied  from  his  own  offi- 
cial despatches ;  so  that,  what  would  be  incredi- 
ble on  the  relation  of  others,  becomes  undenia- 
ble on  his  own.  National  insult  and  just  cause 
of  war,  for  not  allowing  him  to  go  to  Peking ! 

Mr.  Cushing  justifies  his  refiisal  to  n^^tiate 
at  Canton  as  the  British  envoy  had  done,  and 
not  being  governed  by  the  ceremony  observed 
in  his  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  circum- 
stances were  not  analogous — that  Great  Britain 
had  chastised  the  Chinese,  and  taken  possession 
of  one  of  their  islands — and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  do  the  same 
to  bring  him  within  the  rules  which  were  ob- 
served with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  British 
minister.  This  intimation,  as  impertinent  as 
unfeeling,  and  as  offensive  as  unfounded,  was 
thus  expressed: 

^  In  regard  to  the  mode  and  place  of  deliber- 
ating upon  all  things  relative  to  the  perpetual 
peace  iod  fi-iendship  of  China  and  the  United 
States,  your  Excellency  refers  to  the  precedent 
of  the  late  n^tiations  with  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Great  Britain.  The  rules  of  politeness  and 
ceremony  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
were  doubtless  just  and  proper  in  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case.  But,  to  render 
them  fully  applicable  to  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  my  government  in  the 
first  instance,  to  subject  the  people  of  Cnina  to 


all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  especiaUy  to  take 
possession  of  some  island  on  the  coast  of  China 
as  a  place  oi  residence  fi>r  its  minister.  I  can- 
not suppose  that  the  imperial  government 
wishes  the  United  States  to  do  this.  Certainly 
no  such  widi  is  entertained  at  present  by  the 
United  States,  which,  animated  with  the  most 
amicable  sentiments  towards  Chinas  feels  as- 
sured of  being  met  with  corresponding  deport- 
ment on  the  part  of  China." 

The  Brandywine  during  this  time  was  still  at 
Macao,  the  port  outside  of  the  harbor,  where  for- 
eign men-of-war  are  only  allowed  to  come ;  but 
Mr.  Cushing^  following  up  the  course  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself  durected  that  vessel  to 
enter  the  inner  port^  and  sail  up  to  Whampoa ; 
and  also  to  require  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
to  be  fired.  Against  this  entrance  the  Chinese 
gov^nment  remonstrated,  as  being  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  contrary  to 
what  the  British  had  done  when  they  nego- 
tiated their  treaty,  and  contraiy  to  an  article  in 
that  treaty  whi<^  only  permitted  that  entrance 
to  a  small  vessel  with  few  men  and  one  petty 
officer :  and  if  the  Brandywine  had  not  entered, 
he  forbids  her  to  come ;  and  if  she  had,  requires 
her  to  depart :  and  as  for  the  salute,  he  declares 
he  has  no  means  of  firing  it;  and,  besides,  it  T^as 
against  their  laws.  The  governor  expressed 
himself  with  animation  and  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  indignity  of  vic^ting  their  laws, 
and  under  the  inretext  of  paying  him  a  compli- 
ment— ^for  that  was  the  only  alleged  cause  of 
the  intrusive  entrance  of  the  Brandywine.  He 
wrote: 

^  But  it  is  highly  necessary  that  I  should  also 
remark,  concerning  the  man-of-war  Brandywine 
coming  up  to  Whunpoa.  The  Bogue  makes  an 
outer  portal  of  Kwang  Tung,  where  an  admiral 
is  stationed  to  control  and  guard.  Heretofore, 
the  men-of-war  of  foreign  nations  have  only 
been  allowed  to  cast  anchor  in  the  seas  without 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  within.  This  is  a  settied  law 
of  the  land,  made  a  long  time  past  Whampoa 
is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  collect  to- 
gether, not  one  where  men-of-war  can  anchor. 
Now,  since  the  whole  design  of  merchantmen  is 
to  trade,  and  men-of-war  are  prepared  to  fight 
if  they  enter  the  riven  fright  and  su^don  will 
easily  arise  among  the  populace,  thus  causing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tnde.  Furthermore, 
the  two  countries  are  iust  about  deliberating 
upon  peace  and  good  will,  and  suddenly  to  have 
a  man-of-war  enter  the  river,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  good  fiuth  and  cultivating  good  feel- 
ing, has  not  a  littie  the  aspect  of  distrust 
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Among  the  articles  of  the  commercial  regula- 
tions it  is  provided,  that  an  English  government 
vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  at  anchor  at 
WhampoiL  and  that  a  deputy  shall  be  appointed 
to  control  the  seamen.  The  design  of  this,  it 
was  evident,  was  to  put  an  end  to  strife,  and 
quell  disputes.  But  this  vessel  is  a  small  one, 
containing  but  few  troops^  and  moreover  brings 
a  petty  officer,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  but  lit- 
tle consequence,  one  way  or  another.  If  your 
country's  man-of-war  Brandywine  contains  five 
hundred  and  more  troops,  she  has  also  a  pro- 
portionately large  number  of  guns  in  her,  and 
brings  a  commodore  in  her;  she  is  in  truth  fiu* 
difierent  from  the  government  vessel  of  the 
British,  and  it  is  inexpedient  for  her  to  enter 
the  river ;  and  there  are,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
afbir,  many  things  not  agreeable." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Gushing  required  the  ship 
to  enter  the  inner  port,  to  demand  a  return- 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  permission  to 
the  American  commodore  to  make  his  oomplir 
ments  in  person  to  the  Chinese  governor.  This 
goremor  then  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
American  commodore,  which  runs  thus : 

"  When  your  Excellency  first  arrived  in  the 
Central  Flowery  Land,  you  were  unacquamted 
with  her  laws  and  prohibitions — that  it  was 
against  the  laws  for  men-of-war  to  enter  the 
river.  Having  previously  received  the  public 
officer's  (Cushing's)  communication,  I,  the  act- 
ing governor,  have  fiilly  and  clearly  stated  to 
him  that  the  ship  should  be  detained  outside. 
Your  Excellencnr's  present  coming  up  to  Blen- 
heim reach  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  because  the 
despatch  sent  previously  to  his  Excellency 
Gushing  had  not  been  made  known  to  you — 
whence  the  mistake.  Respecting  the  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  as  it  is  a  salute  among  western 
nations,  it  does  [notl  tally  with  the  customs  of 
China.  Your  Excellency  being  now  in  China, 
and,  moreover,  entered  the  river,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  country ;  and, 
consequently,  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  nave  the 
salute  performed  here ;  also,  China  has  no  such 
salute  as  firing  twenty-one  guns ;  and  how  can 
we  imitate  your  country's  custom  in  the  num- 
ber, and  mi^e  a  corresponding  ceremony  in  re- 
turn ?  It  will,  indeed,  not  be  easy  to  act  ac- 
cording to  it.  When  uie  English  admirals  Par- 
ker and  Saltoun  came  up  to  Canton,  they  were 
both  in  a  passage  vessel,  not  in  a  man-of-war, 
when  they  entered  the  river  5  nor  was  there  any 
salute.    This  is  evidence  plain  on  this  matter. 

^  Concerning  what  is  said  regarding  a  perso- 
nal visit  to  this  officer  to  pay  respects,  it  is  cer- 
tiunly  indicative  of  good  intention ;  but  the  laws 
of  the  land  direct  that  whenever  officers  from 
other  countries  arrive  ilpon  the  frontier,  the 
governor  and  other  high  officers,  not  having  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  commands,  cannot  hold  any 


private  intercourse  with  them ;  nor  can  a  depo- 
ty,  not  having  received  a  special  commxssioB 
from  the  superior  offices,  have  any  private  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  functionaries.  It  will 
consequently  be  inexpedient  that  your  Excel- 
lency (whose  sentiments  are  so  polite  and  oof^ 
dial)  and  I,  the  acting  governor,  shotild  have  u 
interview ;  for  it  is  against  the  settled  laws  of 
the  land." 

Having  thus  violated  the  laws  and  castons 
of  China  in  sending  the  Brandywine,  Mr.  Gush- 
ing follows  it  up  with  threats  and  menaces — as- 
sumes the  attitude  of  an  injured  and  insuHed 
ministerof  peace— and,  for  the  sake  of  China, 
regrets  what  may  happen.  In  this  vein  he 
writes: 

<<  It  is  customary,  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
West,  for  the  ships  of  war  of  one  country  to 
visit  the  ports  of  another  in  time  of  peace,  and, 
in  doing  so,  for  the  commodore  to  exchange  sa- 
lutes with  the  local  authorities,  and  to  pay  hig 
compliments  in  person  to  the  principal  public 
functionary.  To  omit  these  testimonies  of 
good  will  IS  considered  as  evidence  of  a  hostile, 
or  at  least  of  an  unfriendly  feeling.  But  your 
Excellency  says  the  provincial  government  has 
no  authority  to  exchange  salutes  with  Commo- 
dore Parker,  or  to  receive  a  visit  of  ceremony 
ftt>m  him.  And  I  deeply  r^p^t  for  the  sake 
of  ChimL  that  such  is  the  fact  China  will  find 
it  very  mfficult  to  remain  in  peace  with  any  of 
the  ^reat  States  of  the  West  so  long  as  her  pro- 
vincial governors  are  prohibited  either  to  gire 
or  to  receive  manifestations  of  that  peace,  in  the 
exchange  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  natioml 
intercourse.  And  I  cannot  forbear  to  exjH'ees 
my  surprise,  that,  in  the  great  and  powerful 
province  of  Kwang  Tung,  the  presence  of  a  sin- 
gle ship  of  war  should  be  cause  of  apprehension 
to  the  local  government.  Least  of  all,  should 
such  apprehension  be  entertained  in  reference 
to  any  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  now  feels,  and  (unless  ill-treat- 
ment of  our  public  agents  should  produce  a 
change  of  sentiments)  will  continue  to  feel,  the 
most  hearty  and  sincere  good  will  towards 
China.  Coming  here,  in  behalf  of  my  govern- 
ment, to  tender  to  China  the  friendship  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Powers  of  America,  it  is  my 
duty,  in  the  outset,  not  to  omit  any  of  tl^ 
tokens  of  respect  customary  among  western  na- 
tions. If  these  demonstrations  are  not  met  in 
a  correspondent  manner,  it  will  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  China,  but  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
United  States." 

In  these  sentences  China  is  threatened  with 
a  war  with  the  United  States  on  account  of 
her  ill-treatment  of  the  United  States'  public 
agents,  meaning  himself— the  ill-treatment  con- 
sisting in  not  permitting  him  to  trample,  with- 
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oat  restraint,  upon  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
countrj.  In  tiiis  sense,  Ching,  the  goyemor, 
understood  it,  and  answered : 

^  Regarding  what  is  said  of  the  settled  usa^ 
of  western  nations — that  not  to  receive  a  hi^ 
commissioner  from  another  state  is  an  insult  to 
that  state — this  certainly,  with  men,  has  a  war- 
like bearing.  But  during  the  two  hundred 
years  of  commercial  intercourse  between  China 
and  your  country,  there  has  not  been  the  least 
animosity  nor  the  slightest  insult.  It  is  for 
harmony  and  good  will  your  Excellency  has 
oome  i  and  your  request  to  proceed  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  to  have  an  audience  wiUi  the  Emperor, 
is  wholly  of  the  same  good  mind.  K,  then,  in 
the  outset,  such  pressing  language  is  used,  it 
will  destroy  the  admirable  relations." 

To  this  Mr.  Cushiug  rejoins,  following  up  the 
menace  of  war  for  the  ^  iU-treatment "  he  was 
receiring— justifying  it  if  it  comes — reminds 
China  of  the  fire  years'  hostilities  of  Great  Britain 
upon  her— points  to  her  antiquated  customs  as 
haying  already  brought  disasters  upon  her ;  and 
suggests  a  dismemberment  of  her  empire  as  a 
consequence  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
provoked  by  ill-treatment  of  her  public  agents. 
Thus: 

^  I  can  only  assure  ^our  Excellency,  that  this 
is  not  the  way  for  Chma  to  cultivate  good  will 
and  maintain  peace.  The  late  war  with  Eng- 
land was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Canton,  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic officers  who  represented  the  English  gov- 
ernment. If,  in  the  &ce  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  five  years,  the  Chinese  government 
now  reverts  to  antiquated  customs,  which  have 
already  brought  sucn  disasters  upon  her,  it  can 
be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  evidence 
that  she  invites  and  desires  [war  with]  the 
other  great  western  Powers.  The  United 
States  would  sincerely  regret  such  a  result. 
We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  dismember  the 
territory  of  the  empire.  Our  citizens  have  at 
all  times  deported  themselves  here  in  a  just  and 
respectful  manner.  The  position  and  policy  of 
the  United  States  enable  us  to  be  the  most  dis- 
interested and  the  most  valuable  of  the  friends 
of  China.  I  have  flattered  myself  therefore, 
and  can&ot  yet  abandon  the  hope,  that  the 
imperial  government  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
promptly  wekoming  and  of  cordkdly  respond- 
ing to  the  amicable  assurances  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Quickly  following  this  despatch  was  another, 
in  which  Mr.  Cushing  rises  still  higher  in  his 
oomplafaits  of  molestation  and  ill-treatment — 
refers  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  Am^- 
can  peoi^  will  experience — thought  they  would 


have  done  better,  having  just  been  whij^ped 
by  the  British— -confesses  that  his  exalted 
opinion  of  China  is  undergoing  a  decline — 
hopes  they  will  do  better — postpones  for  a 
while  his  measures  of  redress — suspends  his  re- 
sentment— and  by  this  forbearance  will  feel 
himself  the  better  justified  for  what  he  may  do 
if  forced  to  act.    But  let  his  own  words  speak : 

"I  must  not  conceal  from  your  Excellency 
the  extreme  dissatis&ction  and  disappointment 
which  the  people  of  America  will  experience 
when  they  learn  that  their  Envoy,  instead  of 
being  promptly  and  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Chinese  government,  is  thus  molested  and  de- 
layed, on  the  very  threshold  of  the  province  of 
Yuh.  The  people  of  America  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  China  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  nations  of  the  East : 
and  they  will  demand,  how  it  is  possible,  ir 
China  be  thus  refined,  she  should  allow  herself 
to  be  wanting  in  courtesy  to  their  Envoy ;  and, 
if  China  be  thus  enlightened,  how  it  is  possible 
that,  having  just  emerged  from  a  war  with  Eng^ 
land,  and  bsing  in  the  daily  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Envoy  of  the  French,  she  should 
suffer  herself  to  slight  and  repel  the  eood  will 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  people  of  America 
will  be  disposed  indignantly  to  <u*aw  back  the 
proffered  hand  of  friendship,  when  they  learn 
how  imperfectly  the  fiivor  is  appreciated  by  the 
Chinese  government.  In  C(»isenting,  therefore, 
to  postpone,  for  a  short  time  longer,  my  depar- 
ture for  the  North  (Peking),  and  in  omitting^ 
for  however  brief  a  period,  to  consider  the  action 
of  the  Chinese  government  as  one  of  open  dis- 
respect to  the  United  States,  and  to  toke  due 
measures  of  redress,  I  incur  the  hazard  of  the 
disapprobation  and  censure  of  my  government; 
for  the  American  government  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  any  act  of  foreign  governments  iiyurioos 
to  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
custom  of  American  dtixens  to  demean  them- 
selves respectfully  towards  the  people  and  au- 
thorities of  any  foreign  nation  in  which  they 
may,  for  the  time  being,  happen  to  reside.  Your 
Excellency  has  frankly  and  truly  borne  witoesa 
to  the  just  and  respisctful  deportment  which 
both  scholars  and  merchants  of  the  United 
States  have  at  all  times  manifested  in  China. 
But  I  left  America  as  a  messenger  of  peace. 
I  came  into  China  ftdl  of  sentiments  of  respect 
and  friendship  towards  its  sovereign  and  its 
people.  And  notwithstanding  what  has  occur- 
red, since  my  arrival  here,  to  chill  the  warmth 
of  my  previous  good  will  towards  China,  and  to 
bring  down  the  high  conceptions  I  had  previously 
been  led  to  form  in  regard  to  the  courtesy  of  its 
government,  I  am  loth  to  give  these  up  entirely, 
and  in  so  doing  put  an  end  perhaps  to  the  exist- 
ing harmonious  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  I  have  therefore  to  say  to 
your  Excellency,  that  I  accept,  for  the  present 
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jour  assurances  of  the  sincerity  and  fKendship 
of  the  Chinese  goyernment.  I  suspend  all  the 
resentment  which  I  have  just  cause  to  feel  on 
account  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  legation,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  action  of  the  Imperial  and  Pro- 
▼incial  goyemments,  in  the  hope  that  suitable 
reparation  will  be  made  for  these  acts  in  due 
time.  I  commit  myself,  in  all  this,  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  honor  of  the  Chinese  goyernment ; 
and  i^  m  the  sequel  I  shall  proye  to  haye  done 
this  in  yain,  I  shall  then  consider  myself  the 
more  amply  justified,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  for 
any  determination  which,  out  of  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  adopt  under  such  circumstances.'* 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  Blay,  1844 :  the 
correspondence  with  Ching  had  commenced  the 
last  of  February :  the  three  months  had  nearly 
elapsed,  within  which  a  return  answer  was  to 
be  had  firom  Peking:  and  by  extraordinary 
speed  the  answer  arriyed.  It  contained  the 
Emperor's  positiye  refusal  to  suffer  Mr.  Cushing 
to  come  to  Peking — eiyoined  him  to  remain 
where  he  was — cautioned  him  not  to  ^agitate 
disorder  " — and  informing  him  that  an  Imperial 
commissioner  would  proceed  immediately  to 
Canton,  trayelling  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
and  under  orders  to  make  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles  a  day,  there  to  draw  up  the 
treaty  with  him.  This  information  took  away 
the  excuse  for  the  intrusiye  journey,  or  yoyage, 
to  Peking,  and  also  showed  that  a  conunercial 
treaty  might  be  had  with  China,  without  inflict- 
ing upon  her  the  calamities  of  war,  or  breeding 
national  dissensions  out  of  diplomatic  conten- 
tions. It  made  a  further  suspension  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  postponement  of  the  measures 
which  the  honor  of  the  United  States  required 
him  to  take  for  the  molestations  and  ill  treat- 
ment which  the  federal  goyernment  had  receiyed 
in  his  person.  These  formidable  measures,  well 
known  to  be  belligerent,  were  postponed,  not 
abandoned ;  and  the  yisit  to  Peking,  forestalled 
by  the  anriyal  of  an  imperial  commissioner  to 
sign  a  treaty,  was  also  postponed,  not  giyen  up — 
its  pretext  now  diminished,  and  reduced  to  the 
errand  of  deliyering  Mr.  Tyler's  letter  to  the 
Emperor.  He  consents  to  treat  at  Canton,  but 
makes  an  excuse  for  it  in  the  want  of  a  steamer, 
and  the  non-arriyal  of  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron,  which  would  haye  enabled  him  to 
approach  Canton,  intimidate  the  goyernment, 
and  obtain  from   their  fean  the  concessions 


which  their  manners  and  customs  forbid.  All 
this  he  wrote  himself  to  his  goyernment,  and  ha 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  words : 

^  So  for  as  regards  the  objects  of  adjusting  in 
a  proper  manner  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  China,  nothing  could  be 
more  adyantageous  than  to  negotiate  with  Tsi- 
yeng  at  Canton,  instead  of  running  the  risk  of 
compromisii^  uiis  great  object  by  haying  it 
mixed  up  at  Tien  Tsm,  or  elsewhere  at  the  north, 
with  questions  of  reception  at  Court  Add  to 
which  the  &ct  that,  with  the  Brandywine  alone, 
without  any  steamer,  and  without  eyen  the  St. 
Louis  and  the  Perrr,  it  would  be  idle  to  repur 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pih-ho,  in  any  expeo- 
tation  of  acting  upon  the  Chinese  by  intimida- 
tion, and  obtaining  from  their  fears  conoessionB 
contrary  to  the  feeling  and  settled  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  goyernment.  To  remain  here,  th»e- 
fora,  and  meet  Tsiyeng,  if  not  the  most  deriraUe 
thing,  is  at  present  the  only  possible  thing.  It 
is  understood  that  Tsiyeng  wfll  rcAch  Canton 
from  the  5th  to  tue  10th  of  June." 

This  commissioner,  Tsiyeng,  arriyed  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  fortunately  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  country,  as  the  St  Louis  sloop- 
of-war,  and  the  man-of-?rar  brig  Perry,  arrived 
two  days  after,  and  put  Mr.  Cushing  in  posses- 
sion of  the  force  necessary  to  carry  out  his  de- 
signs upon  China.  In  the  joy  of  receiying  this 
accession  to  his  force,  he  thus  writes  home  to 
his  goyernment : 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  inform  you  that 
the  St  Louis  arriyed  here  on  the  6th  instant, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Keith,  Ca|>- 
tain  Cocke  Tfor  what  cause  I  know  not,  and 
cannot  conceiye),  after  detaining  the  ship  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  three  months,  haying  at 
length  relinquished  the  command  to  Mr.  Keith. 
And  on  the  same  day  arriyed  also  the  Peny. 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Tilton.  The  arriyal 
of  these  yessels  relieyes  me  from  a  load  of  solici- 
tude in  regard  to  the  public  business;  for  if 
matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsiyeng,  the 
legation  has  now  the  means  of  proceeding  to 
and  acting  at  the  North." 

"If  matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsi- 
yeng ! "  and  the  yery  first  step  of  Mr.  Cushing 
was  an  attempt  to  nsffie  that  smoothness.  The 
Chinese  commissioner  announced  his  arriyal  at 
Canton,  and  made  known  his  readiness  to  draw 
up  the  treaty  instantly.  In  this  communica- 
tion, the  name  of  the  United  States,  as  according 
to  Chinese  custom  with  all  fordgn  nations,  waa 
written  in  a  lower  column  than  that  of  the 
Chinese  goyernment — in  the  language  of  Mr. 
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Oushing,  ^  the  name  of  the  Chinefle  government 
stood  higher  m  column  by  one  character  than 
that  of  the  United  SUtes."  At  this  collocatkm 
of  the  name  of  his  conntiy,  Mr.  Cashing  took 
fire,  and  instantly  returned  the  communication 
to  the  Imperial  commissioner,  ^even  at  the 
hazard  (as  he  informed  his  goyemment)  of  at 
once  cutting  off  all  negotiation."  Forttmately 
Tsiyeng  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  devation  of 
chaoracter,  and  immediately  directed  his  derk  to 
elerate  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  the 
leyel  of  the  column  which  contamed  that  of 
China.  By  this  condescension  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  commissioner,  the  negotiation  was 
saved  for  the  time,  and  the  cannon  and  ammuni- 
tion of  our  three  ships  of  war  prevented  fix>m 
being  substituted  for  goose-quills  and  ink.  The 
oomnussioner  showed  the  greatest  readiness, 
amounting  i6  impatience,  to  draw  up  and  exe- 
cute the  treaty;  which  was  done  in  as  little 
time  as  the  forms  could  be  gone  through :  and 
the  next  day  the  commissioner,  taking  his  for- 
mal leave  of  the  American  legation,  departed 
for  Peking — a  hint  that,  the  business  being 
finished,  Mr.  Cushing  might  depart  also  for  his 
home.  But  he  was  not  in  sudi  a  hurry  to  re- 
turn. ^  His  pride  and  his  feelmgs  (to  use  his 
own  words)  had  been  mortified"  at  not  being 
permitted  to  go  to  Peking— at  being  in  &ct 
stopped  at  a  tittle  island  off  the  coast,  where  he 
had  to  transact  all  his  business ;  and  his  mind 
still  reverted  to  the  cherished  idea  of  going  to 
Peking,  though  his  business  would  be  now 
limited  to  the  errand  of  carrying  Mr.  TyleHs 
letter  to  the  Emperor.  In  his  despatch,  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  he 
justifies  himself  for  not  having  gone  before  the 
Clunese  commissioner  arrived,  placing  the  blame 
on  the  slow  arrival  of  the  St  Louis  and  the 
Perry,  the  non-arrival  at  all  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron, and  the  want  of  a  steamer. 

"  With  these  reflections  present  to  my  mind, 
it  only  needed  to  consider  ftirther  wliether  I 
should  encteavor  to  force  my  way  to  Peking,  or 
at  least  by  demonstration  of  force  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pih-ho,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Impe- 
rial government  into  conceding  to  me  fVee  access 
to  the  Court  In  regard  to  this  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, tiiat  owing  to  the  extraordinary  delays 
of  the  St  Louis  on  her  way  here,  I  had  no 
means  of  making  any  serious  demonstration  of 
force  at  the  north,  prior  to  the  time  when  Tsi- 
yeng arrived  at  Canton,  on  his  way  to  Macao, 
there  to  meet  me  and  negotiate  a  treaty.  Ana 
with  an  Imperial  oommissioner  near  at  hand, 


ready  and  willing  to  treat,  would  it  have  been 
expedient,  or  even  justifiable,  to  enter  upon  acts 
of  hostility  with  China,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
make  Pekmg  the  place  of  negotiation  ?  " 

The  correspondence  does  not  show  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  then  administration  upon 
this  problem  of  commencing  hostilities  upon 
China  after  the  commissioner  had  arrived  to 
make  the  treaty;  and  especially  to  conunit 
these  hostiUties  to  force  a  negotiation  at  Peking^ 
where  no  treaty  with  any  power  had  ever  been 
n^;otiated,  and  where  he  expected  serious  difl^ 
culties  in  his  presentation  at  court,  as  Mr.  Cush- 
ing was  determined  not  to  make  the  prostra- 
tions (L  e.  bumping  his  head  nineteen  times 
against  the  fioor),  which  the  Chinese  ceremonial 
required. 

^  I  have  never  diM^sed  from  myself  the  seri- 
ous difficulties  which  I  might  have  to  encounter 
in  forcing  my  way  to  Peking;  and^  if  volun- 
tarily acunitted  there,  the  difficulties  almost 
eaually  serious  connected  with  the  question 
of  presentation  at  court ;  for  I  had  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  perform  the  acts  of  prostration  to 
the  Emperor.  I  struggled  with  the  objections 
until  intelligence  was  officiallpr  communicated 
to  me  of  the  appointment  of  Tsiyeng  as  imperial 
commissioner,  and  of  his  being  actually  on  his 
way  to  Canton.  To  have  left  Macao  after  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence  would  have  subjected 
me  to  the  imputation  of  fleeine  fVom,  an<i,  as  it 
were,  evading  a  meeting  with  Tsiyeng;  and 
such  an  imputation  would  have  constituted  a 
serious  difficulty  (if  not  an  insuperable  one)  in 
the  way  of  successful  n^;otiation  at  the  North." 

The  despatch  continues : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  well  see  how 
the  United  States  could  make  war  on  China  to 
change  the  ceremonial  of  the  court  And  for 
this  reason,  it  had  always  been  with  me  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  to  dispose  of  all  the 
conmiercial  questions  by  treaty,  before  ventur- 
ing on  Peking." 

^Did  not  well  see  how  the  United  States 
could  make  war  on  China  to  change  the  cere- 
monial of  the  court"  This  is  very  cool  lan- 
guage, and  impUes  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  ready 
to  mi^e  the  war— (assuming  himself  to  be  the 
United  States,  and  invested  with  the  war  power) 
— ^but  could  not  well  discover  any  pretext  on 
which  to  found  it  He  then  excuses  himself  for 
not  having  done  better,  and  gone  on  to  Peking 
without  stopping  at  the  outer  port  of  Canton, 
and  so  giving  the  Chinese  time  to  send  down  a 
negotiator  there,  and  so  cutting  off  the  best  pre- 
text for  forcing  the  way  to  China:  »nd  thia  jbx- 
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case  resolyes  itself  into  the  one  so  often  given — 
the  want  of  a  sufBcient  squadron  to  force  the 
way.    Thus : 

' "  If  it  should  he  suggested  that  it  would  have 
heen  hetter  for  me  to  haye  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  North  (Peking),  without  stopping  at  Macao, 
I  reply,  that  this  was  impracticable  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  with  the  Brandvwine  alone,  be- 
fore the  southerly  monsoon  had  set  in,  and 
without  any  steamer ;  that  if  at  any  time  1  had 
gone  to  the  North  in  the  view  or  negotiating 
there,  I  should  have  been  wholly  dependent  on 
the  Chinese  for  the  means  of  lodging  and  sub- 
sisting on  shore,  and  even  for  the  means  of  land- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Pih-ho ;  that  only  at 
Macao  could  I  treat  independently,  and  that 
here,  of  necessity,  must  all  the  pecuniary  and 
other  arrangements  of  the  mission  be  made,  and 
the  supplies  obtained  for  the  squadron.  Such 
are  the  considerations  and  the  circnmstanoes 
which  induced  me  to  consent  to  for^o  proceed- 
ing to  Peking." 

So  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  the  fear  of  being 
whipt  and  starved  that  prevented  Mr.  Gushing 
fix>m  fighting  his.  way  to  the  foot-stool  of  power 
in  the  Tartar  half  of  the  Chmese  Empire.  The 
delay  of  the  two  smaller  vessels,  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  the  want  of  a 
steamer,  were  fortunate  accidents  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  United  States ;  and  even  the 
conflagration  of  the  magnificent  steam  frigate, 
Missouri,  with  all  her  equipments,  was  a  bless- 
ing, compared  to  the  use  to  which  she  would 
have  been  put  if  Mr.  Cushing's  desire  to  see  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  had  not  induced  him  to  take  her  to  Gib- 
raltar, instead  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  in  company  with  the  Brandywine. 
Finally,  he  gives  the  reason  for  all  this  craving 
desire  to  get  to  Peking,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  (and  less  it  could  not  be)  than 
the  gratification  of  his  own  feelings  of  pride  and 
curiosity.    Hear  him : 

"  And  in  regard  to  Peking  itself  I  have  ob- 
tained the  means  of  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  governments  immediately,  and 
an  express  engagement,  that  if  hereafter  a  min- 
ister of  the  French,  or  any  other  power,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  coui%  the  same  privilege 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  be  one  less 
agreeable  to  my  own  feelings  of  pride  or  curi- 
osity, it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  important  and 
useful  to  my  country,  and  will  therefore,  I  trust, 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  President." 

It  does  not  appear  firom  any  published  in* 
stmctions  of  the  administration  (then  con- 


sisting of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  new  cabinet 
after  the  resignation  of  all  the  whig  members 
except  Mr.  Webster),  how  &r  Mr.  Gushing  was 
warranted  in  his  belligerent  des^pw  ugoa 
China;  bat  the  great  naval  force  which  was 
assigned  to  him,  the  frankness  with  which  he 
communicated  all  his  bellicose  intuitions,  the 
excase«  which  he  made  for  not  having  pro- 
ceeded to  hostilities  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  encomiums  with  which  his 
treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate— all  be- 
speak a  consciousness  of  aj^irobation  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  and  the  existence  of 
an  expectation  which  might  experience  disap- 
pointment in  his  fiuling  to  make  war  up<ni  the 
Chinese.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  most 
be  told  that,  although  still  in  the  cabinet  wheo 
Mr.  Gushing  went  to  China,  yet  his  day  of  in- 
fluence was  over:  he  was  then  in  the  process  of 
being  forced  to  resign:  and  Mr.  Upshur,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  then  virtually,  as 
he  was  afterwards  actually.  Secretary  of  State, 
when  the  negotiations  were  carried  on. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Cushing's  correspond- 
ence, which  was  ordered  by  the  Senate,  excited 
astonishment,  and  attracted  the  general  repro- 
bation of  the  country.  Their  contents  were  re- 
volting, and  would  have  been  incredible  except 
for  his  own  revelations.  Narrated  by  himself 
they  coerced  belief  and  bespoke  an  organization 
void  of  the  moral  sense,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge that  any  body  else  possessed  it  The  ood- 
duct  of  the  negotiator  was  condemned,  his  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  the  proceedings  on  his  nomina- 
tion remain  a  senatorial  secret — the  injunction 
of  secrecy  having  never  been  removed  troai 
them. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

THE  ALLEGED  BfUTINY.  AND  THE  EXECUTIONS 
(AS  THEY  WERE  OALLED)  ON  BOARD  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MAN-OF-WAR,  80BCERS. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  public  mind  was 
suddenly  astounded  and  horrified,  at  the  news 
of  a  mutiny  on  board  a  national  ship-of-war, 
with  a  view  to  convert  it  into  a  pirate,  and  at 
the  same  time  excited  to  admiration  and  grati- 
tude at  the  terrible  energy  with  which  the 
commander  oi  the  ship  had  suppressed  it — 
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hanging  three  of  the  ringleaders  on  the  spot 
without  trial,  bringing  home  twdre  others  in 
irons — and  restraining  the  rest  by  the  nn- 
dannted  front  which  the  officers  assumed,  and 
the  complete  readiness  in  which  they  held  them- 
selves to  fiioe  a  revolt  It  was  a  season  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  the  astounding  news  was  like 
claps  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.  It  was  an  un- 
precedented event  in  our  navy,  where  it  had  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  seamen  to  stand  by 
their  captain  and  their  ship  to  the  last  man,  and 
to  die  exultingly  to  save  either.  Unlike  almost 
all  mutinies,  it  was  not  a  revolt  against  oppres- 
sion, real  or  imagined,  and  limited  to  the  seizure 
of  the  ship  and  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the 
officers,  but  a  vast  scheme  of  maritime  depreda- 
tion, in  which  the  man-of-war,  converted  into  a 
piratical  cruiser,  was  to  roam  the  seas  in  quest 
of  blood  and  plunder,  preying  upon  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations — robbing  property,  slaugh- 
tering men,  and  violatmg  women.  A  son  of  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  himself  an  officer,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  appalling  design ;  and  his  name  and 
rank  lent  it  a  new  aspect  of  danger.  Every  ag- 
gravation seemed  to  attend  it,  and  the  horrify- 
ing intelligence  came  out  in  a  way  to  magnify 
its  terrors,  and  to  startle  the  imagination  as  well 
as  to  overpower  the  judgment  The  vessel  was 
the  bearer  of  her  own  news,  and  arriving  on  the 
coast,  took  a  reserve  and  mystery  which  lent  a 
terrific  force  to  what  leaked  out  She  stopped 
off  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  remained  out- 
aide  two  days,  severely  mterdicting  all  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.  A  simple  notice  of  her 
return  was  all  that  was  made  public  An  offi- 
cer from  the  vessel,  related  to  the  commander, 
proceeded  to  Washington  dty — giving  out  fear- 
fbl  intimations  as  he  went  along — and  bearing  a 
sealed  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  contents  of  that  report  went  direct  into 
the  government  official  paper,  and  thence  flew 
resoundmg  through  the  land.  It  was  the  offi- 
cial and  authentic  report  of  the  fearful  mutiny. 
The  news  being  sprMd  from  the  official  source, 
and  the  public  mind  prepared  for  his  reception, 
the  commander  brought  his  vessel  into  port — 
landed :  and  landed  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  awe  and  terror  inspired  by  his  narrative. 
He  went  direct,  in  s(^emn  procession,  at  the 
head  of  his  crew  to  the  nearest  church,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  a  great  deliverance. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  pnUk  mind  delivered 
itodf  up  to  joy  and  gratitude  for  a  marvellous 


escape,  applauding  the  energy  which  had  saved 
a  national  ship  from  mutiny,  and  the  commerce 
of  nations  from  piratical  depredation.  The  cur- 
rent was  all  on  one  side.  Nothing  appeared  to 
weaken  its  force,  or  stop  its  course.  The  dead 
who  had  been  hanged,  and  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  could  send  up  no  voice:  the  twelve 
ironed  prisoners  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  were 
silent  as  the  dead :  the  officers  and  men  at  large, 
actors  in  what  had  taken  place,  could  only  con- 
firm the  commander's  official  report  That  re- 
port, not  one  word  of  which  would  be  heard  in 
a  court  of  justice,  was  received  as  full  evidence 
at  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  The  re- 
ported confessions  wluch  it  contained  (though 
the  weakest  of  all  testimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  utterly  repulsed  when  obtained  by 
force,  terror  or  seduction),  were  received  by  the 
masses  as  incontestable  evidence  of  guilt 

The  vessel  on  which  all  this  took  place  was 
the  United  States  man-of-war,  Somers — her 
commander  Alexander  Slidell  Madcenzie,  Esq., 
with  a  crew  of  120  all  told,  96  of  which  were 
apprentice  boys  under  age.  She  had  gone  out 
on  one  of  those  holiday  excursions  which  are 
now  the  resource  of  schools  to  make  seamen. 
She  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  was  returning 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
when  this  fearfhl  mutiny  was  discovered.  It 
was  communicated  by  the  purser's  steward  to 
the  purser — ^by  him  to  the  first  lieutenant — by 
him  to  the  commander:  and  the  incredulous 
manner  in  whidi  he  received  it  is  established  by 
two  competent  witnesses — the  lieutenant  who 
gave  it  to  him,  and  the  commander  himself: 
and  it  is  due  to  each  to  give  the  account  of  this 
reception  in  his  own  words :  and  first  the  lieu- 
tenant shall  speak : 

"  I  reported  the  thing  (the  intended  mutiny) 
to  the  commander  immediately.  He  took  it 
very  coolly,  said  the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state 
of  discipline,  and  exnressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report'' 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  lieutenant  before 
the  court-martial  which  afterwards  sat  upon  the 
case,  and  two  points  are  to  be  noted  in  it—Jirst, 
that  the  commander  did  not  believe  it;  and, 
•econdly^  that  he  declared  the  vessel  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  discipline :  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying,  there  was  no  danger,  even  if  the  in- 
formation was  true.  Now  for  the  commander's 
account  of  the  same  scene,  taken  from  his  offi- 
cial report:  ^  T 
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^  Such  was  the  purport  of  the  information  laid 
before  me  by  Lieut.  Gansevoort,  and  although 
he  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
the  project,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  so  monstrous, 
so  improbable,  that  I  could  not  forbear  treating 
it  witn  ridicule.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  reading  piratical 
stories,  and  had  amused  himself  with  Mr. 
Wales  ^* — (the  informer). 

Ridicule  was  the  only  answer  which  the  com- 
mander deemed  due  to  the  information,  and  in 
that  he  was  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation itself.  A  purser's  steward  (his  name 
Wales)  had  told  the  lieutenant  that  midship- 
man Spencer  had  called  him  into  a  safe  place 
the  night  before,  and  asked  him  right  off—"  Do 
you  fear  death?  do  you  fear  a  dead  man?  are 
yon  afraid  to  kill  aman  ?  " — and  getting  satisfiu)- 
tory  answers  to  these  questions,  he  immediately 
unfolded  to  him  his  plan  of  capturing  the  ship, 
with  a  list  <^  four  certain  and  ten  doubtful  as- 
sociates, and  eighteen  nolent  volens  assistants  to 
be  forced  into  the  business ;  and  then  roaming 
the  sea  with  her  as  a  pirate,  first  calling  at  the 
Isle  of  Pines  (Ouba)  for  confederates.  It 
was  a  ridiculous  scheme,  both  as  to  the  force 
which  was  to  take  the  ship,  and  her  employ- 
ment as  a  buccaneer — the  state  of  the  ocean  and 
of  navigation  being  such  at  that  time  as  to  leave 
a  sea-rover,  pursued  as  he  would  be  by  the 
fleets  of  all  nations,  without  a  sea  to  sail  in, 
without  a  coast  to  land  on,  without  a  rock  or 
comer  to  hide  in.  The  whole  conception  was 
an  impossibility,  and  the  abruptness  of  its  com- 
munication to  Wales  was  evidence  of  the  design 
to  joke  him.  As  such  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mander at  the  time.  It  was  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  November,  1842,  ap- 
proaching the  West  Indies  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  that  this  information  was  given  by  the 
lieutenant  to  the  commander.  Both  agree  in 
their  accoimt  of  the  ridicule  with  which  it  was 
received ;  but  the  commander,  after  the  deaths 
of  the  implicated,  and  when  making  out  his 
ofScial  report  to  the  Secretary  ci  the  Navy,  for- 
got to  add  what  he  said  to  the  lieutenant — that 
the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state  of  disdplLne — 
equivalent  to  saying  it  could  not  be  taken. 
Further,  he  not  only  forgot  to  add  what  he  said, 
but  remembered  to  say  the  contrary:  and  on 
his  trial  undertook  U>  prove  that  the  state  of 
the  ship  was  bad,  and  had  been  so  lor  weeks ; 
and  even  since  they  left  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
this  omission  to  report  to  the  Secretary  a  ttd 


so  material,  as  he  had  remarked  it  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  afterwards  proving  the  oontnury  on 
his  trial,  there  is  room  for  a  pregnant  reflection 
which  will  suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  mind 
— still  more  when  the  silence  of  the  log-book 
upon  this  "  bad  "  state  of  the  crew,  correqx>ndft 
with  the  commander's  account  that  it  was  good. 
But,  take  the  two  accounts  in  what  they  agree^ 
and  it  is  seen  that  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort's  whole  report  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  mutiny,  as  derived  from  the  purses 
steward  (Wales)  was  rec^ved  with  ridicule — 
as  the  romance  of  a  boy  who  had  been  readioK 
piratical  stories,  and  was  Mnnaing  himself  with 
the  steward — a  landsman,  of  whom  the  com- 
mander gives  a  bad  account  as  having  bought  a 
double  quantity  of  brandy — ^twice  as  much  tm 
his  orders  justified,  before  leaving  New  York  ;-* 
and  afterwards  stealing  it  on  the  voyage.  By 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and 
without  hearing  any  thing  additional  the  com- 
mander became  fully  impressed  with  the  trutii 
of  the  whole  story,  awfully  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  the  vessel,  and  fully  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  terrible  energy  to  prevent  the  success 
of  the  impending  mutiny.  Of  this  great  and 
sudden  change  in  his  convictions  it  becomes  the 
right  of  the  commander  to  give  his  own  account 
of  its  inducing  causes :  and  here  they  are,  taken 
from  his  official  report: 

'^In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lieut  Gansevoort 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  in  the 
wardroom  examining  a  duurt  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  had  asked  the  assistant  surgeon  some  ques- 
tions about  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  latter  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  place  much  fre- 
quented b^  pirates,  and  drUy  asked  if  he  had 
any  acquaintances  there.— He  passed  the  day 
rather  sullenly  in  one  comer  of  the  steerage,  as 
was  his  usual  custom,  engaged  in  examining  a 
small  piece  of  paper^  and  writing  upon  it  with 
his  pencil,  and  occasionally  findmg  relaxation  in 
working  with  a  penknife  at  ^  tail  of  a  devil- 
fish, one  of  which  he  had  formed  into  a  sliding 
ring  for  his  cravat  Lieut  Gansevoort  also 
made  an  excuse  of  duty  to  follow  him  to  tiie 
foretop,  where  he  found  him  engaged  in  having 
some  love  device  tattooed  on  his  arm  by  Benja- 
min F.  Green,  ordinary  seaman,  and  apprentice. 
Lieut  Gansevoort  also  learned  Uiat  he  had 
been  endeavoring  for  some  days  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  the  chronometer,  by  applying  to  Mid. 
Rodgers,  to  whom  it  was  unknown,  and  who 
referred  him  to  the  master.  He  had  been  seen 
in  secret  and  nightly  conferences  with  the  bcMit-^ 
swain's  mate,  S.  Cromwell,  and  seaman  Elisha 
Small.  I  also  heard  that  he  had  given  money 
to  several  of  the  crew;  to  Elisha  Small  on  tM 
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twelfth  of  September^  the  day  before  our  de- 
purtare  from  New  York;  th^  same  day  on 
which,  in  rep^y  to  Commodore  Perry's  injunc- 
tions to  reformation,  he  had  made  the  most 
solemn  promises  of  amendment;  to  Samuel 
OromweU  on  the  passage  to  Madeira;  that  he 
had  be^  in  the  nabit  of  distributing  tobacco 
extensively  among  the  apprentices,  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  nayy  department,  and  of 
my  own  often  reiterated ;  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  ward-room  steward,  caused  him  to  steal 
brandy  from  the  ward-room  mess,  which  he, 
Mr.  Spencer,  had  drunk  himself  occasionally 
getting  drunk  when  removed  from  observation, 
and  had  also  admmistered  to  several  of  the 
crew ;  that,  finally,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  amus- 
ing the  crew  by  making  music  with  his  jaw. 
He  had  the  fiiculty  of  throwing  his  jaw  out  of 
joint,  and  by  contact  oi  the  bones,  playing  with 
accuracy  and  elegance  a  variety  of  airs.  Servile 
in  -his  intercourse  with  me,  when  among  the 
otew  he  loaded  me  with  blasphemous  vitupera- 
tion, and  proclaimed  that  it  would  be  a  pleasing 
task  to  roll  me  overboard  off  the  round-house. 
He  had  some  time  before  drawn  a  brig  witib  a 
black  flag^  and  asked  one  of  the  midshipmen 
what  he  thought  of  it;  he  had  repeatedly  as- 
serted in  the  early  part  of  the  cruise,  that  the 
brig  might  easily  be  taken;  he  nad  quite 
recently  examined  the  hand  of  midshipanan 
Rodgers,  told  his  fortune,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  speedy  and  violent  death.'' 

Surely  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  poet 
may  say :  To  the  jealous  mind,  trifles  light 
as  air  are  confirmations  strong  as  proo&  from 
holy  writ.  Here  are  fourteen  causes  of  sus- 
pected mutiny  enumerated,  part  of  which  causes 
are  eminently  meritorious  in  a  young  naval 
officer,  as  those  of  studying  the  chart  of  the 
West  Indies  (whither  the  vessel  was  going), 
and  that  of  learning  the  rate  of  the  chronome- 
ter ;  another  part  of  which  is  insignificant,  as 
giving  tobacco  to  the  apprentice  boys,  and  giv- 
ing money  to  two  of  the  seamen ;  others  again 
would  show  a  different  passion  from  that  of 
piracy,  as  having  love  devices  tattooed  on  his 
arm ;  others  again  would  bespeak  the  lassitude  of 
idleness,  as  whittling  at  the  tail  of  a  devilfish,  and 
making  a  ring  for  his  cravat,  and  drawing  a  brig 
with  a  black  flag ;  others  again  would  indicate 
playfulness  and  humor,  as  examining  the  palm 
of  young  Rodgers'  hand,  and  telling  his  fortune, 
which  fortune,  of  course,  was  to  be  startling,  as 
a  sudden  and  violent  death,  albeit  this  young 
Rodgers  was  his  fitvorite,  and  the  only  one  he 
asked  to  see  when  he  was  about  to  be  hung 
ap — (a  &vor  which  was  denied  him) ;  others 


again  are  contradicted  by  previous  statements, 
B8,  that  Spencer  corrupted  the  purser's  steward 
and  made  him  steal  brandy,  the  commander 
having  before  reported  that  steward  for  the 
offence  of  purchasing  a  double  quantity  of 
brandy  beibre  he  left  New  York — a  circum- 
stance which  implied  a  sufficient  inclination  to 
use  the  extra  supply  he  had  laid  in  (of  which 
he  had  the  custody),  without  being  corrupted 
by  Spencer  to  steal  it ;  others  of  these  causes 
again  were  natural,  and  incidental  to  Spencer's 
social  condition  in  the  vessel,  as  that  of  talking 
with  the  seamen,  he  being  objected  to  by  his 
four  roommates  (who  were  the  commander's 
relations  and  connections),  and  considered  one 
too  many  in  their  room,  and  as  such  attempted 
to  be  removed  to  another  ship  by  the  comr 
mander  himself;  another,  that  occasionally  he 
got  drunk  when  removed  from  observation,  a 
fault  rather  too  common  (even  when  in  the 
presence  of  observation)  to  stand  for  evidence 
of  a  design  to  commit  mutiny  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  ;  another,  that  blasphemous  vituperation 
of  the  commander  which,  although  it  might  be 
abusive,  could  neither  be  blasphemous  (which 
only  applies  to  the  abuse  of  Qod),  nor  a  sign  of 
a  design  upon  the  vessel,  but  only  of  contempt 
for  the  commander;  finally,  as  in  that  marvel- 
lous fine  music  with  the  jaw  out  of  joint,  playing 
with  skill  and  accuracy  a  variety  of  elegant  airs  by 
the  contaction  of  the  luxated  ends  of  the  bones. 
Taken  as  true,  and  this  musical  habit  might 
indicate  an  innocency  of  disposition.  But  it  is 
ridfeulously  fidse,  and  impossible,  and  as  such 
ridiculous  impossibility  it  was  spared  the  men- 
tion even  of  contempt  during  the  whole  court- 
martial  proceedings.  Still  it  was  one  of  the 
&cts  gravely  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  one  of  the  means  used  by  Spencer 
to  seduce  the  crew.  While  ridicule,  contempt 
and  scorn  are  the  only  proper  replies  to  such 
absurd  presumptions  of  guilty  there  were  two 
of  them  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  namely,  the  fortune- 
telling  and  the  chronometer :  Midshipman  Rod- 
gers testified  before  the  court  that  this  fortune- 
telling  was  a  steerage  amusement^  and  that  he 
was  to  die,  not  only  suddenly  and  violently,  but 
also  a  gambler;  and  that  as  for  the  examination 
of  the  chronometer,  it  was  with  a  view  to  a  bet 
between  himself  and  Rodgers  as  to  the  time  that 
the  vessel  would  get  to  St.  Thomas— the  bet  on 
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Spenow's  side,  hemg  on  e^t  dajs.  Yet,  the 
diaeMed  mind  of  the  commander  could  see 
nothing  m  those  little  incidents,  but  proof  of  a 
design  to  kill  Rodgen  (with  the  rest)  before  the 
ship  got  to  St  Thomas,  and  afterwards  to  nm 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Preposterous  as  these 
fourteen  reasons  were,  they  were  condusive 
with  the  commander,  who  forthwith  acted  upon 
them,  and  made  the  arrest  of  Spencer." 

^  At  eyening  quarters  I  ordered  through  my 
derk,  0.  H.  Perry,  doing  the  duty  also  of  mid- 
shipman and  aid,  all  the  officers  to  lay  aft  on 
the  quarter  deck,  excepting  the  midshipman 
stationed  on  the  forecastle.  The  master  was 
ordered  to  take  the  wheel,  and  those  of  the 
crew  stationed  abaft  sent  to  the  mainmast.  I 
approached  Mr.  Spencer,  and  said  to  him,  '  I 
learn.  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Somers.'  With  a  deferential,  but 
unmoved  and  gently  smiling  expression,  he  re- 
plied,'Oh  no,  sir.'  'Did  you  not  tell  Mr. 
Wales,  sir,  that  you  had  a  project  to  kill  the 
commander,  the  officers,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  crew  of  this  yessel,  and  to  convert 
her  into  a  pirate ? '  'I  may  have  told  him  so, 
sir,  but  it  was  in  a  Joke.'  '  i  ou  admit  then  that 
you  told  him  so?*  'Yes,  sir.  but  in  joke!' 
'This,  sir,  is  joking  on  a  forbidaen  subject — this 
joke  may  cost  you  your  liie ! ' " 

This  was  the  answer  of  innocence:  guilt 
would  have  denied  every  thing.  Here  all  the 
words  are  admitted,  with  a  promptitude  and 
frankness  that  shows  they  were  felt  to  be  what 
they  purported — the  mere  admission  of  a  joke. 
The  captain's  reply  shows  that  the  life  of  the 
young  man  was  already  determined  upon.  It 
was  certainly  a  punishable  joke — a  joke  upon  a 
forbidden  subject:  but  how  punishable?  cer- 
tainly among  the  minor  offences  in  the  navy, 
offences  prejudicial  to  discipline ;  and  to  be  ex- 
piated by  arrest,  trial,  condemnation  for  breach 
of  disdpline,  and  sentence  to  reprimand,  sus- 
pension ;  or  some  such  punishment  for  incon- 
siderate oflbnoes.  But,  no.  The  commander 
replies  upon  the  spot,  *  this  joke  may  cost  you 
your  life : '  and  in  that  he  was  prophetic,  being 
the  fulflUer  of  his  own  prophecy.  The  informer 
Wales  had  reported  a  criminal  paper  to  be  in 
the  neckcloth  of  the  young  man:  the  next 
movement  of  the  commander  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper:  and  of  that  attempt  he 
gives  this  account : 

"'Be  pleased  to  remove  your  neckhandker- 
chief.'  It  was  removed  and  opened,  but  nothing 
was  found  in  it.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  done 


with  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  his  prmect 
which  he  had  tdd  Mr.  Wales  was  in  the  ba»  of 
his  neckhandkerchie£  'It  is  a  paper  containing 
my  day's  work  $  and  I  have  destroyed  it'  'It  is  a 
singular  place  to  keep  day's  work  in.'  '  It  is  a 
convenient  one,'  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  defef^ 
ence  and  blandness." 

Balked  in  finding  this  c(»iflrmation  of  guilty 
the  commander  yet  proceeded  with  his  design, 
and  thus  describes  the  arrest : 

"  I  said  to  him,  '  You  must  have  been  aware 
that  you  could  only  have  compassed  yoor 
designs  by  passing  over  my  dead  body,  and 
after  that  the  bodies  of  all  the  officers.  You 
had  given  yourself  a  great  deal  to  do.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  you.'  I  turned 
to  lieutenant  Gansevoort  and  said,  'Arrest  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  put  him  in  double  irons.'  Mr. 
Qansevoort  stepped  forward,  and  toob  his 
sword ;  he  was  ordered  to  sit  aown  in  the  stem 
port  double  ironed,  and  as  an  additional  security 
hanacuffed.  I  directed  Lieut  Oansevoort  to 
watch  over  his  security,  to  ord^  him  to  be  pat 
to  instant  death  if  he  was  detected  speaking  to, 
or  hokling  intelligence  in  any  way,  with  any  d 
the  crew.  He  was  himself  made  aware  of  the 
nature  of  these  orders.  I  also  directed  Lieot 
Gansevoort  to  see  that  he  had  every  comfort 
which  his  safe  keeping  would  admit  OL  In  con- 
fiding this  task  to  Lieut  Gansevoort,  his  kind- 
ness and  humanity  gave  me  the  assurance  thtt 
it  would  be  zealously  attended  to ;  and  through- 
out the  period  of  Mr.  Spencer's  confinement, 
Lieut.  Gansevoort)  whilst  watching  his  person 
with  an  eagle  eye.  and  ready  at  any  momoit  to 
take  his  life  should  he  forfeit  that  condition  of 
silence  on  which  his  safety  depended,  attended 
to  all  his  wants,  covered  him  with  his  own  grego 
when  squalls  of  rain  were  passing  over,  and 
ministeied  in  everyway  to  his  comfort  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman." 

Double-ironed — handcuffed — ^bagged  (for  he 
was  also  tied  up  in  a  bag),  lying  under  the  son 
in  a  tropical  clime,  and  drenched  with  squaDfl 
of  rain — silent — instant  death  for  a  word  or  a 
sign — ^Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  standing  over  him,  and  watching,  with 
"eagle  eye,"  for  the  sound  or  motion  which  WM 
to  be  the  forfeit  of  life :  for  six  days  and  nights, 
his  irons  examined  every  half  hour  to  see  thit 
all  were  tight  and  safe,  wa«  this  boy  (of  less 
than  nmeteen)  thus  confined ;  only  to  be  roused 
from  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  told.  But  the 
lieutenant  could  not  stand  to  his  ardnons 
watch  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  His  ea- 
gle eye  could  not  resist  winking  and  shotting 
during  all  that  time.  He  needed  relief— «mJ 
had  it — and  in  the  person  of  one  who  showed 
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that  he  had  a  stomach  for  the  hosiness — Wales, 
the  mformer :  who,  findmg  hhnself  elevated 
from  the  care  of  pea-jackets,  molasses,  and  to- 
bacco, to  the  rank  of  sentinel  oyer  a  United 
States  officer,  improved  npon  the  lessons  which 
his  superiors  had  taught  him,  and  stood  ready, 
a  cocked  revolver  in  hand,  to  shoot,  not  onlj 
the  prisoners  (for  by  this  time  there  were 
three),  for  a  thoughtless  word  or  motion,  but 
also  to  shoot  any  of  the  crew  that  should 
make  a  suspicious  sign : — such  as  putting  the 
hand  to  the  chin,  or  touching  a  handspike  with- 
in forty  feet  of  the  said  Mr.  Wales.  Hear  him, 
as  he  swears  before  the  court-martial : 

^  I  was  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners :  we 
were  holy-stoning  the  decks.  I  noticed  those 
men  who  missed  their  muster  kept  congregat- 
ing round  the  stem  of  the  laimch,  and  kept 
talking  in  a  secret  manner.  I  noticed  them 
making  signs  to  the  prisoners  by  putting  their 
hands  up  to  their  chins :  Cromwell  was  Ivmg  on 
the  starboard  arm-chest :  he  rose  up  in  his  bed. 
I  told  him  if  I  saw  any  more  signs  passing  be- 
tween them  /  should  put  him  to  death :  my 
orders  were  to  (hat  effect.  He  laid  down  in  his 
bed.  I  then  went  to  the  stem  of  the  launch, 
found  Wilson,  and  a  number  of  small  holy- 
stones collected  there,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
pull  a  gun  handspike  from  the  stem  of  the 
launch :  whut  his  intentions  were  I  don't  know, 
I  cocked  a  pistol,  and  ordered  him  to  the  lee- 
gangway  to  draw  water.  I  told  him  if  I  saw 
him  pulling  at  the  handspike  I  should  blow  his 
brains  out." 

This  comes  from  Mr.  Wales  himself,  not  from 
the  commander's  report,  where  this  handspike- 
incident  b  made  to  play  a  great  part ;  thus : 

"  Several  times  during  the  night  there  were 
symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  some  blow. 
Mr.  Wales  detected  Charles  A.  Wilson  attempt- 
ing to  draw  out  a  handspike  from  under  the 
launch,  with  an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him ; 
and  when  Mr.  Wales  cocked  his  pistol  and  ap- 
proached, he  could  only  offer  some  lame  excuse 
for  his  presence  there.  I  felt  more  anxious 
than  I  had  yet  done,  and  remained  continually 
on  deck." 

Here  is  a  discrepancy.  Wales  swears  before 
the  court  that  he  did  not  know  what  Wilson's 
intentions  were  in  pulling  at  the  handspike: 
the  captain,  who  did  not  see  the  pulling,  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  it  was  done 
with  tiie  evident  intent  of  felling  Wales  I  while 
Wales  himself,  before  the  court-martial,  not 
only  testified  to  his  ignorance  of  any  motive  for 
that  act^  but  admitted  upon  cross-examination, 


that  the  handspike  was  not  drawn  at  all— only 
attempted  I  and  that  he  himself  was  forty  feet 
from  Wilson  at  the  time !  (but,  more  of  this 
handspike  hereafter.)  Still  the  impression 
upon  the  commander's  mind  was  awfuL  He 
felt  mofe  anxious  than  ever :  he  could  not  rest : 
he  kept  continually  on  deck.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  he  vratched,  listened,  interrogated,  and 
patrolled  incessantly.  Surely  the  man's  crazy 
terrors  would  excite  compassion  were  it  not  for 
the  deeds  he  committed  under  their  influence. 
— But  the  paper  that  was  to  have  been  found 
in  Spencer's  cravat,  and  was  not  found  there : 
it  was  found  elsewhere,  and  the  commander  in 
his  report  gives  this  account  of  it : 

^'  On  searching  the  locker  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a 
small  razor-case  was  found,  which  he  had  re- 
cently drawn,  with  a  razor  in  it,  from  the 
purser.  Instead  of  the  razor,  the  case  was 
found  to  contain  a  small  paper,  rolled  in 
another ;  on  the  inner  one  were  strange  charac- 
ters, which  proved  to  be  Greek,  with  which  Mr. 
Spencer  was  &miliar.  It  fortunately  hi^pened 
that  there  was  another  midshipman  on  board 
the  Somers  who  knew  Greek— one  whose 
Greek,  and  every  thing  else  that  he  possessed, 
was  wnolly  devoted  to  his  country.  The  Greek 
characters,  converted  by  midshipman  Henry 
Rodgers  into  our  own,  exhibited  well  known 
names  among  the  crew.  The  certain — the 
doubtful — those  who  were  to  be  kept  whether 
they  would  or  not — arranged  in  separate  rows ; 
those  who  were  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in 
the  various  apartments,  to  take  the  wheel,  to 
open  the  arm-chests." 

The  paper  had  about  thirty  names  upon  it : 
four  under  the  head  of  "  certain : "  ten  under 
that  of  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  under  the 
head  of  nolens  volens — ^which  was  construed  by 
the  Latinists  on  board  to  signify  men  who  were 
to  be  made  to  join  in  the  mutiny  whether  they 
would  or  not:  and  these  nolens  volens  who 
were  to  be  forced  were  more  numerous  than 
those  who  were  to  force  them.  Eighteen  un- 
willing men  to  be  forced  into  mutiny  and  piracy 
by  four  willing  and  ten  uncertain ;  and  of  the 
four  willing,  one  of  them  the  informer  himself! 
and  another  not  in  the  ship !  and  a  third  Spen- 
cer I  leaving  but  one  under  Spencer  to  do  the 
work.  The  names  of  all  were  spelt  with  the 
Greek  alphabet  Of  course  these  nolens  volens 
men  could  not  have  been  counted  in  any  way 
among  the  mutineers;  yet  they  were  always 
counted  to  make  up  the  thirty,  as,  of  less  than 
that  number  it  would  not  have  been  seemly  for 
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a  mftn-<^-war  to  haye  been  afraid ;  jet  some  of 
these  were  brought  home  in  irons.  The  ten 
mariLed  doubtful  should  not  have  been  held  to 
be  guilty  upon  any  principle  of  human  justice — 
the  humanity  of  the  law  always  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  the  suspected  criminaL  This 
brmgs  the  inquiry  to  the  four  "  certain : "  and  of 
these  four,  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them  (An^ 
drews)  was  a  personage  not  in  the  vessel  I  An- 
other was  the  veritable  Mr.  Wales  himself!  who 
was  the  informer,  and  the  most  determined  oppo- 
serof  the  mutiny — cleaving  but  two  (Spencer  and 
McEinley)  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in  the  va- 
rious departments :  and  of  this  McKinley  it  will 
eventually  be  seen  with  what  justice  his  name 
was  there.  The  names  of  Small  and  Cromwell, 
both  of  whom  were  hung  with  Spencer,  were 
neither  of  them  in  this  certain  list — ^nor  that  of 
Cromwell  in  any:  in  &ct,  there  was  nothing 
against  him,  and  Small  was  only  included  in 
Wales's  information.  So  that  the  ^certain" 
mutmeers  were  reduced  to  two,  both  of  whom 
were  in  irons,  and  bagged,  and  five  others  out 
of  the  doubtful  and  nolens  volens  classes. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
Spencer's  razor-case :  it  was  new,  and  like  the 
rest  obtained  from  the  purser.  There  was  no 
evidence  how  it  got  into  Spencer's  locker: 
Wales  and  Gansevoort  were  the  finders.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  a  single  man  whose  name 
was  in  the  list,  knew  it  to  be  there.  Justice 
would  have  required  these  points  to  have  been 
proven ;  but  with  respect  to  the  writing  upon 
this  paper  it  was  readily  avowed  by  Spencer  to 
be  his— an  avowal  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
of  its  joking  character,  which  the  law  would  re- 
quire to  go  with  it  always,  but  which  was  dis- 
regarded. 

Small  and  Cromwell  were  not  arrested  with 
Spencer,  but  afterwards,  and  not  upon  accusa- 
tions, but  upon  their  looks  and  attitudes,  and 
aoddent  to  the  sky-sail-mast,  which  will  be 
noted  at  the  proper  time.  The  first  point  is  to 
show  the  arrestation  upon  looks  and  motions ; 
and  of  that  the  commander  gave  this  account  in 
the  official  report : 

"  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  the  crew 
were  inspected  at  quarters,  ten  o'clock.  I  took 
my  station  abaft  with  the  intention  of  particu- 
larly observing  Cromwell  and  SmalL  The 
third,  or  master's  division,  to  which  they  both 
belonged,  always  mustered  at  morning  quarters 
upon  the  after  part  of  the  quarter  deck,  in  con- 


timiation  of  the  line  formed  by  the  crews  <tf  the 
guns.  The  persons  of  both  were  fiuiltlessly 
clean.  They  were  determined  that  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  respect  should  provoke  no  re 
prool  Cromwell  stood  up  to  his  fbll  Btature, 
his  muscles  braced,  his  battle-axe  gnsped  reso- 
lutely, his  cheek  pale,  but  his  eye  fixed  as  if 
indifferently  at  the  other  side.  He  had  a  de- 
termined and  dangerous  air.  Small  made  a 
very  different  figure.  His  appearanoe  was 
ghastly;  he  shifted  his  weight  from  side  to 
side,  and  his  battle-axe  passed  firom  one  hand 
to  the  other ;  his  eye  wandered  irresolutely,  but 
never  towards  mine.  I  attributed  his  conduct 
to  fear ;  I  have  since  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  business  upon  which  he  had  entered  was  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature,  though  the  love  of  money 
and  of  rum  had  been  too  strong  for  his  fidelity.'' 

Here  were  two  men  adjudged  guilty  of  nm- 
tiny  and  piracy  upon  their  looks,  and  attitude, 
and  these  diametrically  opposed  in  each  case. 
One  had  a  dangerous  air — ^the  other  a  ghastly 
air.  One  looked  resolute— the  other  irresolute. 
One  held  his  battle-axe  firmly  griped — ^tbe 
other  shifted  his  from  hand  to  hand.  One 
stood  up  steadily  on  both  legs — the  other 
shifted  his  weight  uneasily  from  leg  to  leg. 
In  one  point  only  did  they  agree — in  that  of 
faultless  cleanliness:  a  coinddence  whidi  the 
commander's  judgment  converted  into  evidence 
of  guilt,  as  being  proof  of  a  determination  that, 
so  &r  as  dean  clothes  went,  there  should  be  no 
cause  forjudging  them  pirates :  a  oondusion  to 
the  benefit  of  which  the  whole  crew  would  be 
entitled,  as  they  were  proved  on  the  courts 
martial  to  be  all  ^faultlessly  clean"  at  this 
•  Sunday  inspection— as  they  always  were  at 
such  inspection — as  the  regulations  required 
them  to  be — and  for  a  fault  in  which  any  one 
of  them  would  have  been  punished.  Yet  upon 
these  looks,  and  attitudes,  suspicions  were  ex- 
cited, which,  added  to  the  inddent  of  a  mast 
broken  by  the  blundering  order  of  the  com- 
mander's nephew,  caused  the  arrest  and  death 
<^  two  citizens. 

After  the  crew  had  been  inspected,  divine 
service  was  performed,  the  crew  attending  be- 
fore the  time,  and  behaving  well ;  and  the  com- 
mander again  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
examine  the  countenances  of  the  men;  and, 
happily,  without  finding  any  thing  to  give  him 
distrust.    He  thus  describes  the  scene : 

^  After  quarters  the  church  was  rigged.  The 
crew  mustered  up  with  their  prayer-books,  and 
took  their  seats  without  waiting  for  aU  hands 
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to  be  called,  and  considerably  before  fire  bells, 
or  half-past  ten — the  usual  time  of  diyine  ser- 
vice. The  first  lieutenant  reported  all  ready, 
and  asked  me  if  he  should  call  all  hands  to 
muster.  I  told  him  to  wait  for  the  accustomed 
hour.  Five  bells  were  at  length  struck,  and  all 
hands  called  to  muster.  The  crew  were  unu- 
sually attentive,  and  the  responses  more  than 
commonly  audible.  The  muster  succeeded,  and 
I  examined  very  carefiilly  the  countenances  of 
the  crew,  without  discovering  any  thing  that 
gave  me  distrust" 

This  Sunday  then  (Nov.  27th)  bemg  the  first 
Sunday,  and  the  first  day  after  the  arrest  of 
Spencer,  had  passed  half  by  without  any  thing 
discoverable  to  excite  distrust,  except  the  clean- 
liness, the  looks,  and  the  attitudes  of  Small  and 
Cromwell  at  the  morning  inspection.  At  the 
second  ordeal,  that  of  the  church  service,  the 
whole  crew  came  out  well,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
safe  and  right  up  to  this  time — ^being  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrest  of  Spencer — the 
event  which  was  expected  to  rouse  his  accom- 
plices to  some  outbreak  for  his  rescue.  But 
that  critical  day  was  not  destined  to  pass  away 
without  an  event  which  confirmed  all  the  sus- 
picions of  the  commander,  and  even  indicated 
the  particular  criminals.  Before  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  this  event  occurred ;  and  as  it  be- 
came the  turning  point  in  the  case,  and  the  point 
of  departure  in  the  subsequent  tragic  work,  the 
commander  shall  have  the  benefit  of  telling  it 
himself: 

"  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  moderat- 
ed, skysails  and  royal  studding-sails  were  set 
In  going  large  I  had  always  been  very  particu- 
lar to  have  no  strain  upon  the  light  braces  lead- 
ing forward,  as  the  tendency  of  such  a  strain 
was  to  carry  away  the  light  yards  and  masts. 
Whilst  Ward  M.  Gagely,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  skilful  of  our  apprentices,  was  yet  on  the 
main  royal  yard,  after  setting  the  main  skysail, 
a  sudden  jerk  of  the  weather  main  royal  brace 
given  by  Small  and  another,  whose  name  I  have 
not  discovered,  carried  the  topeallant-mast 
away  in  the  sheeve  hole,  sending  forward  the 
royal  mast  with  royal  skysail,  royal  studding 
sail,  main-topgallant  staysail,  and  the  head  of 
the  gaff  topsail.  Qagely  was  on  the  royal  yard. 
I  scarcely  dared  to  look  on  the  booms  or  in  the 
larboard  gangways  where  he  should  have  fallen. 
For  a  minute  I  was  in  intense  agony :  in  the 
next  I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  boy  through  the 
topgallant  sail,  rising  rapidly  towards  the  top- 
gallant y&ird,  which  still  remained  at  the  mast 
head.  Presently  he  rose  to  view,  descended  on 
the  after  side  to  the  topgallant-mast  cap,  and 
began  to  examine  with  coolness  to  see  wluit  was 
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first  to  be  done  to  clear  the  wreck.  I  did  not 
dream  at  the  time  that  the  carrying  away  of 
this  mast  was  the  work  of  treachery — ^but  I 
knew  that  it  was  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  the 
loss  of  a  boy  overboard,  or  an  accident  to  a 
spar,  creating  confusion  and  interrupting  the 
regularity  of  duty,  which  was  likely  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  conspirators  were  they  still 
bent  on  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.** 

The  commander  did  not  dream  at  the  time  of 
treachery :  did  not  dream  of  it  when  he  0aw  ths 
mast  fall :  and  well  he  might  not,  for  be  had 
given  the  order  himself  to  set  the  skysails,  the 
ship  running  ^^  large "  at  the  time,  u  e,  with  m 
favorable  wind,  and  when  a  slight  press  of  sail 
might  carry  away  the  elevated,  light,  and  un- 
supported mast  whidi  carried  the  skysaiL  Hs 
did  not  dream  of  treachery  when  he  saw  it  ML 
under  an  order  which  himself  had  given :  but 
quickly  he  had  that  dream^  and  he  most  tell 
himself  how  it  came  to  him ;  thus  t 

^  To  my  astonishment,  all  those  who  were 
most  conspicuously  named  in  the  programme  - 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  tha 
vessel  they  might  be  stationed,  mustered  at  the 
main-top  masthead — ^whether  animated  by  some 
new-bom  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country,  or 
collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  conspiring,  it 
was  not  easy  to  decide.  The  coincidence  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
suspended,  yet  perhaps  not  abandoned." 

This  is  the  way  the  dieam  began,  in  aston 
ishment  at  seeing  all  those  most  conspicuous^ 
nominated  in  the  razor-case  paper,  rush  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Now,  for  the  misfortune 
of  this  paragraph,  it  came  ta  be  proved  before 
the  court-martial,  and  after  the  men  were  dead, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  ran  forward 
were  not  named  in  the  paper  at  all !  and  espe- 
cially that  one  of  the  two  was  not  upon  it  who 
were  presently  seized  as  guilty,  and  whose  haste 
to  perform  a  duty  was  the  passport  to  death* 
The  crew  ran  to  the  place.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  natural  conduct  imaginable. 
They  ran  to  the  place  where  the  mast  and  boy 
were  expected  to  fiJL  They  flew  to  the  place 
at  which  the  commander,  in  his  intense  agony, 
did  not  dare  to  look.  This  haste  to  such  a 
place  was  proof  of  guQt,  take  it  either  way, 
either  as  animated  by  some  new-bom  zeal  to 
hide  past  defection,  or  to  collect  for  a  oonspira 
cy.  The  commander  finds  it  hard  to  decide  be- 
tween these  two  purposes ;  but  take  which  he 
might,  it  was  confirmation  of  a  dangezoua  oon* 
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piracy,  and  of  its  suspension,  not  abandon- 
ment. The  sudden  running  to  the  place  was 
the  proof  of  the  conspiracy:  the  jerk  which 
Small,  and  another  whose  name  has  neyer  yet 
been  discovered,  gave  to  the  weather  main  royal 
brace,  pointed  out  the  two  eminently  guilty. 
What  put  the  seal  upon  the  confirmation  of  all 
this  guilt  was  the  strange  and  stealthy  glances 
which  Spencer,  in  his  irons,  and  his  head  then 
out  of  the  bag  (for  the  heads  were  left  out  in 
the  day  time)  cast  at  it    Hear  hhn : 

"  The  eye  of  Mr.  Spencer  trayelled  perpetually 
to  the  masthead,  ana  cast  thither  many  of  those 
strange  and  stealthy  glances  whidi  I  had  be- 
fore noticed." 

The  oommuider  nowhere  tells  when  and  how 
he  had  previously  seen  these  sinister  glances — 
certainly  not  before  the  reyelations  of  Wales, 
as,  up  to  that  tune,  he  was  anxious  before  the 
court-martial  to  show  that  Spencer  was  kindly 
regarded  by  him.  But  the  glances.  What 
more  natural  than  for  Spencer  to  look  at  sudi 
a  startling  scene !  a  boy  falling  in  the  wreck  of 
a  broken  mast,  and  tumbling  shrouds,  from 
fifty  foet  high:  and  look  he  did— a  &ir  and 
honest  look,  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  it, 
as  proved  by  the  commander's  own  witnesses 
on  the  court-martial — especially  midshipman 
Hays — who  testified  to  the  fixed  and  steady 
look ;  and  this  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  commander  tending  to  get  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  report  Nor  did  any  one  whatever 
see  those  strange  and  furtive  glances  which  the 
commander  beheld.  Now  to  the  breaking  of 
the  mast  This  incident  was  reviewed  at  the 
time  by  two  competent  judges — ^Mr.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  naval  historian,  and  himsdf  an  ex- 
naval  officer,  and  Captain  William  Sturgis  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  best  navigators  that  Boston 
ever  bred  (and  she  has  bred  as  good  as  the 
world  ever  saw).  They  deemed  the  breaking  of 
that  slender,  elevated,  unbraced  mast  the  natural 
ffesult  of  the  order  which  the  commander  gave 
to  set  the  skysail,  going  as  the  vessel  then  was. 
She  was  in  the  trade-winds,  running  into  West 
Indies  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  running 
'^  large,"  as  the  mariners  express  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  wind  so  crossing  her  course  as  to 
come  strong  upon  her  beam  or  quarter,  and 
send  her  well  before  it  With  such  a  wind, 
these  experienced  seamen  say  that  the  order 
which  the  commander  gave  might  well  break 


that  mast  It  would  increase  the  press  of  ndl 
on  that  delicate  and  exposed  mast,  able  to  betr 
but  little  at  the  best,  and  often  breaking  with- 
out a  perceptible  increase  of  pressure  upon  it 
But  the  order  which  he  gave  was  not  the  one 
given  to  the  men.  He  gave  his  order  to  his  re- 
lation, Mr.  0.  H.  Perry,  to  have  a  small  pull  on 
one  brace ;  instead  of  that  the  order  given  to 
the  men  was,  to  haul,  that  is,  pull  hard,  on 
another;  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the 
order  he  had  received — one  slacking,  the  other 
increasing  the  press  of  saiL  Under  that  order 
the  men  with  alacrity  threw  their  whole  weight 
on  the  wrong  brace;  and  the  mast  cradled, 
reeled,  and  fell  immediately.  The  conunander 
himself  saw  all  this— saw  the  fault  his  nephew 
had  conmiitted — sent  for  him — reproved  him 
in  the  face  of  the  crew — told  him  it  was  his 
&ult— the  effect  of  his  inattention.  All  this 
was  fUlly  jooved  before  the  court-martiaL 
Perry's  own  testimony  admitted  it  Thus- 
questioned  by  the  judge  advocate :  "  After  the 
mast  was  carried  away  were  you  sent  for  by  ii» 
commander?"  Answer:  "Yes,  sir."  "Who 
came  for  you  ?  "  A.  "  I  don't  recollect  the  pe^ 
son."  "Was  it  not  McKee?"  A.  "I  don't 
recollect"  "  What  then  occurred  between  yon 
and  the  commander  ?  "  A.  "  He  asked  me  whj 
I  did  not  attend  to  my  duties  better  ?  and  ssid 
I  must  do  it  better  in  future."  "  Wliat  was  the 
commander  alluding  to  ?  "  A.  "  To  my  not  at- 
tending to  the  brace  at  the  time  they  were 
hauling  on  it"  "  Did  he  say  to  you,  *  this  it 
all  your  fault,  sir  ? '  or  words  to  that  effect  ?  " 
A.  "I  don't  recollect"  "What  reply  did  yon 
make  the  commander  ?  "  A.  "  I  did  not  make 
any.  I  said,  I  think,  that  I  imderstood  the  or- 
der to  haul  on  the  brace."  There  vras  also 
something  else  proved  there,  which,  like  the 
other,  was  not  reported  in  the  commander's  ac- 
count of  that  portentous  event,  which  was  die 
immediate  cause  of  a  new  and  terrible  line  of 
conduct  First,  there  is  no  mention  on  the  log- 
book of  this  rush  of  the  men  aft:  secondly, 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  any  suspected  de- 
sign to  carry  away  this  topgallant  mast  The 
commander  was  seeing  when  he  wrote  his  re- 
port what  the  keeper  of  the  log-book  did  not 
see  at  the  time  it  should  have  happened.  And 
this  point  is  here  dismissed  with  the  remark 
that,  in  this  case  (the  men  coming  fast  to  the 
work)  was  the  sign  of  guilt :  in  other 
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ooming  slow  was  the  same  mgn:  so  that,  &8t 
or  slow,  fiom  the  thne  Wales  made  his  revela- 
tion,  to  the  time  of  hanging,  all  motions,  how- 
ever opposite  to  each  other,  were  equally  signs 
of  the  same  guilt  The  aoooont  of  this  incident 
being  giyen,  the  report  proceeds : 

"The  wreck  being  cleared,  sapper  was  piped 
down  before  sending  up  the  new  mast.  After 
sapper  the  same  persons  mustered  again  at  the 
mast  head,  and  the  topgallant  mast  was  fidded. 
the  light  yards  crossed,  and  the  sidls  set  By 
this  time  it  was  dark,  and  quarters  had  been 
onaToidably  dispensed  with:  still  I  thought, 
under  ail  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  scarcely 
safe  to  leave  Cromwell  at  large  during  the  night 
The  night  was  the  season  of  danser.  After  con- 
sulting Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  I  determined  to 
arrest  Cromwell.  The  moment  he  reached  the 
deck,  an  ofScer  was  sent  to  leeward  to  goard 
the  lee-rigging ;  and  the  main  stays  were  also 
thought  of,  though  not  watched.  As  his  voice 
was  heard  in  the  top,  descending  the  rigging,  I 
met  him  at  the  foot  of  Jacob's  ladder,  surrounded 
by  the  officers,  guided  him  aft  to  the  quarter- 
deck, and  caused  him  to  sit  down.  On  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  the  secret  conversation  he  had 
held  the  night  before  with  Mr.  Spencer,  he  de- 
nied its  being  he.  He  said  ;  '  It  was  not  me, 
sir,  it  was  Small ! '  Cromwell  wna  the  tallest 
man  on  board,  and  Small  the  shortest  Crom- 
well was  immediately  ironed ;  and  Small,  then 
pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  increased  suspi- 
cion, was  also  sent  for,  interrogated,  and  ironed. 
Inaeased  vigilance  was  now  enjoined  upon  all 
the  officers ;  henceforward,  all  were  perpetually 
armed.  Either  mvsel^  or  the  first  lieutenant 
was  always  on  deck ;  and,  generally,  both  of  us 
were." 

Two  more  were  now  arrested ;  and  in  giving 
an  account  oi  these  arrests,  as  of  all  others 
(fifteen  in  the  whole),  the  commander  forgets 
to  tell  that  the  arrested  persons  were  bagged, 
as  weU  as  double-ironed  and  handcufi*ed,  and 
their  irons  ordered  to  be  examined  every  half 
hour  day  and  night — a  ceremony  which  much 
interfered  with  sleep  and  rest  And  now  for 
the  circumstances  which  occasioned  these  ar- 
rests :  and  first  of  Cromwell.  There  are  but 
two  pmnts  mentioned ;  first,  "  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances." These  have  been  mentioned,  and 
comprise  his  looks  and  attitudes  at  the  morning 
inspection,  and  his  haste  in  getting  to  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  when  the  mast  fell.  The  next 
was  his  answer  to  the  question  upon  his  secret 
conversation  with  Spencer  the  night  before. 
This  "  night  before,'^  seems  to  be  a  sad  blunder 
in  point  of  time.  Spencer  was  in  irons  on  the 
larboard  arm-chest  at  that  time,  a  guard  over 


him,  and  holding  his  life  tnm  minute  to  minute 
by  the  tenure  of  silence,  the  absence  of  signs, 
and  the  absence  d  understanding  looks  vrith 
any  person.    It  does  not  seem  possible  that  he 
could  have  held  a  conversation,  secret  or  public, 
with  any  person  during  that  night,  or  after  his 
arrest  until  his  death ;  nor  is  any  sudi  any 
where  else  averred :  and  it  is  a  stupid  contradic- 
tion in  itself.    If  it  was  secret,  it  could  not  be 
known :  if  it  was  open,  both  the  parties  would 
have  been  shot  instantly.    Upon  its  stupid  con- 
tradiction, as  well  as  upon  time,  the  story  is 
fitlsified.    Besides  this  blunder  and  extreme  im- 
probability, there  is  other  evidence  from  the 
commander  himself^  to  make  it  quite  sure  that 
nobody  could  have  talked  with  Spencer  that 
night    The  men  were  in  their  hammocks,  and 
the  ship  doubly  guarded,  and  the  officers  pa- 
trolling the  deck  with  pistols  and  cutlasses.    Of 
this,  the  report  says :  ^That  night  the  officers 
of  the  watch  were  armed  with  cutlasses  and  {hs- 
tols,  and  the  rounds  of  both  decks  made  tte^ 
quently,  to  see  that  the  crew  were  in  theb 
hammocks,  and  that  there  were  no  suspicious 
collections  of  individuals  about  the  deck."    Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  the   previous  night's  conversation 
could  have  been  held  by  any  person  with  Mr. 
Spencer.     Next,  supposing  there  was  a  secret 
conversation.    It  might  have  been  innocent  or 
idle ;  for  its  subject  is  not  intimated ;  and  its 
secret  nature  precludes  all  knowledge  of  it    So 
much  lor  Cromwell :  now  for  SmalL    His  case 
stands  thus :  ^  Pointed  out  by  an  associate  to 
increased  suspkdon."    Here  association  in  guilt 
is  assumed ;  a  mode  of*  getting  at  the  facts  he 
wanted,  almost  invariable  with  the  commander, 
Mackenzie.   Well,  the  answer  of  Cromwell,  ^It 
was  not  me,  it  was  Small ! "  would  prove  no 
guilt  if  it  was  true ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  have 
been  true.     But  this  was  only  cause  of  ^'inr 
creased  "  suspicion :  so  that  there  was  suspicioB 
before ;  and  all  the  causes  of  this  had  been  de- 
tailed in  the  official  report    First,  there  were 
the  causes  arising  at  inspecti<m  that  morning — 
faultless  cleanliness,  shifting  his  battle-axe  fix>m 
one  hand  to  the  other,  resting  alternately  on  the 
legs,  and  a  ghastly  look — to  wit:  a  ghostly 
look.    He  was  interrogated:  the  report  does 
not  say  about  what :  nor  does  it  intimate  the 
character  of  the  answers.    But  there  were  per- 
sons present  who  heard  the  questions  and  the 
answers,  and  who  told  both  to  the  coort-martiaL 
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The  questions  were  as  to  tlM  oonTeraatioB  with 
Spencer,  which  Wales  reported  $  and  the  an- 
swers were,  yes— that  he  had  foolish  cMiTWsa- 
tions  with  Spencer,  hnt  no  mutiny.  Still  there 
was  a  stumUing  hlock  in  the  way  of  arresting 
Small.  His  name  was  nowhere  made  out 
as  certain  hy  Spencer.  This  was  a  halk :  but 
there  was  the  name  of  a  man  in  the  list  who 
was  not  in  the  vessel :  and  this  circumstance  of 
a  man  too  few,  suggested  an  idea  that  there 
should  be  a  transaction  between  these  names ; 
and  the  man  on  the  list  who  had  no  place  in  the 
ship,  should  give  place  to  him  who  had  a  place 
In  the  ship,  and  no  place  on  the  list :  so  Small 
was  assumed  to  be  Andrews ;  and  by  that  he 
was  arrested,  though  proved  to  be  Small  by  all 
testimony — that  of  his  mother  inclusive. 

The  three  prisoners  were  bagged,  and  how 
that  process  was  performed  upon  them,  they 
did  not  live  to  tell :  but  others  who  had  under- 
gone the  same  investment,  did :  and  from  them 
the  operation  will  be  learnt.  With  the  arrest 
of  these  two,  the  business  of  Sunday  closed ;  and 
Monday  opened  with  much  flogging  of  boys,  and 
a  speech  from  the  ccmimander,  of  which  he  gives 
an  abstract,  and  also  displays  its  cqutal  effects : 

"The  effect  of  this  (speech  of  the  28th)  upon 
the  crew  was  various :  it  filled  many  with  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  what  they  had  escaped  from : 
it  inspired  others  with  terror  at  dangers  await- 
ing tnem  from  their  connection  wiui  the  con- 
s^racy.  The  thoughts  of  returning  to  that 
home,  and  those  friends  from  whom  it  had  been 
intended  to  cut  them  off  for  ever,  caused  many 
of  them  to  weep.  I  now  considered  the  crew 
tranquillized  and  the  vessel  safe." 

Now,  whether  this  description  of  the  emo- 
^ns  excited  by  the  captun's  oratory,  be  reality 
or  fancy,  it  is  still  good  for  one  thing :  it  is  good 
for  evidence  against  himself !  good  evidence,  at 
the  bar  of  all  courts,  and  at  the  high  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  It  shows  that  the  captain, 
only  two  days  before  the  hanging,  was  perfect 
master  of  his  ship — that  the  crew  was  tranquil- 
lized, and  the  vessel  safe !  and  all  by  the  effect 
of  his  oratory :  and  consequently,  that  he  had 
a  power  within  himself  by  which  he  could  con- 
trol the  men,  and  mould  them  into  the  emotions 
which  he  pleased.  The  28th  day  came.  The 
commander  had  much  flogging  done,  and  again 
made  a  speech,  but  not  of  such  potency  as  the 
other.  He  stopped  Spencer's  tobacco,  and  re- 
ports that,  "  the  day  after  it  was  stopped,  his 
spirits  gave  way  entirely.    He  remained  the 


whole  day  with  his  &oe  buried  in  the  gregoe, 
and  when  it  was  raised,  it  was  bathed  in  tears.^ 
So  passed  the  28th.  ""On  the  29th  (continues 
the  report)  all  hands  were  again  called  to  wit- 
ness punishment,"  and  the  commander  made 
another  speech.  But  the  whole  crew  was  fiu* 
from  being  tranquillized.  During  the  night  se- 
ditious cries  were  beard.  Signs  of  disaffection 
multiplied.  The  commander  felt  more  uneasy 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  The  most  se- 
riously implicated  collected  in  knots.  Tbej 
conferred  together  in  low  tones,  hushing  up,  or 
changing  the  subject  when  an  officer  approached. 
Some  of  the  petty  officers  had  been  sounded  by 
the  flrst  lieutenant,  and  found  to  be  true  to  thdr 
colors :  they  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
vessel  was  yet  fiur  ftom  being  safe — that  there 
were  many  still  at  liberty  that  ought  to  be  con- 
fined— that  an  outbreak,  having  for  its  object 
the  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  was  seriously  con- 
templated. Several  times  during  the  night  there 
were  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  some 
blow.  Such  are  a  specimen  oi  the  drcumstancefi 
grouped  together  under  vague  and  intangible 
generalities  with  which  the  day  of  the  29th  is 
ushered  in,  all  tending  to  one  point,  the  danger 
of  a  rescue,  and  the  necessity  for  more  arrests 
Of  these  generalities,  only  one  was  of  a  character 
to  be  got  hold  of  before  the  court-n^ulial,  and 
it  will  take  a  fece,  under  the  process  of  judidtl 
examination  of  witnesses,  very  different  from 
that  which  it  wore  in  the  report  After  these 
generalities,  applying  to  the  mass  of  the  crew, 
come  special  accusatibns  against  four  seamen- 
Wilson,  Green,  McKee,  McKinley :  and  of  these 
special  accusations,  a  few  were  got  hold  of  by 
the  judge  advocate  on  the  court-martial.   Thus : 

1.  The- hundspike  «^— "Mr.  Wales  de- 
tected Charles  A.  Wilson  attempting  to  draw 
out  a  handspike  from  under  the  laundi,  with 
an  evident  purpose  oi  felling  him ;  and  when 
Wales  cocked  his  pistol,  and  approached,  be 
could  only  offer  some  lame  excuse  for  his  pres- 
ence there." 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  handspike  portent, 
as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  among 
the  signs  which  indicated  the  immediate  danger 
of  the  rising  and  the  rescue.  This  Wales,  of 
course,  was  a  witness  for  the  commander,  and 
on  being  put  on  the  stand,  delivered  his  testi- 
mony in  a  continued  narrative,  covering  the 
whole  case.  In  that  narrative,  he  thus  intro- 
duces the  handspike  inddrntt :         j 
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"  T  then  went  to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  found 
Wilson  had  a  number  of  small  holystones  col- 
lected there,  and  was  endeavoring  to  pull  a  gun 
handspike  from  the  stem  of  the  launch :  what 
his  intentions  were  I  don't  know.  I  cocked  a 
pistol,  and  ordered  him  in  the  gangway  to  draw 
vrater.  I  told  hun  if  I  saw  lum  pulling  on  the 
handspike^  I  should  blow  his  brams  out" 

"  I  then  went  to  the  stem,"  &c  This  period 
of  time  of  going  to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  was 
immediately  after  this  Wales  had  detected  per- 
sons making  signs  to  the  prisoners  by  putting 
their  hands  to  their  chins,  and  when  he  told 
Cromwell  if  he  saw  any  more  signs  between 
them  he  should  put  him  to  death.  It  was  in- 
stantly after  this  detection  and  threat,  and  of 
course  at  a  time  when  this  purser's  steward  was 
in  a  good  mood  to  see  signs  and  kill,  that  he  had 
this  vision  of  the  handspike :  but  he  happens 
to  swear  that  he  does  not  know  with  what  in- 
tent the  attempt  to  pull  it  out  was  made.  Far 
from  seeing,  as  the  commander  did  when  he 
wrote  the  report,  that  the  design  to  fell  him 
was  evident,  he  does  not  know  what  the  design 
was  at  all ;  but  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the  in- 
side of  his  own  heart,  when  he  swears  that  he 
would  blow  out  the  brains  of  Wilson  if  he  saw 
him  again  attempting  to  pull  out  the  handspike, 
when  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  for.  Here 
18  a  murderous  design  attributed  to  Wilson  on 
an  incident  with  Wales,  in  which  Wales  himself 
saw  no  design  of  any  kind ;  and  thus,  upon  his 
direct  examination,  and  in  the  narrative  of  his 
testimony,  he  convicts  the  commander  of  a  cruel 
and  groundless  misstatement.  But  proceed  to 
the  cross-examination :  the  judge  advocate  re- 
quired him  to  tell  the  distance  between  himself 
and  Wilson  when  the  handspike  was  being 
pulled  by  Wilson?  He  answered  forty  feet, 
more  or  less !  and  so  this  witness  who  had  gone 
to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  was  forty  feet  from 
■that  stem  when  he  got  there. 

2.  Missing'  their  muster. — "  McKinley.  Green, 
and  others,  missed  their  musters.  Otners  or 
the  implicated  also  missed  their  musters.  I 
could  not  contemplate  this  growth  of  disaffec- 
tion without  serious  uneasiness.  Where  was  this 
thing  to  end?  Each  new  arrest  of  prisoners 
seemed  to  bring  a  fi^sh  set  of  conspirators  for- 
ward to  occupy  the  first  place." 

The  point  of  this  is  the  misnng  the  musters ; 
and  of  these  the  men  themselves  give  this  ac- 
count, in  reply  to  questions  ttom  the  Judge  ad- 
vocate* 


^  It  was  after  the  arrest  (of  Spencer),  me  and 
McKee  (it  is  McKinley  speaks)  turned  in  and 
out  with  one  another  when  the  watch  was 
called :  we  made  a  bareain  in  the  first  of  the 
cruise  to  wake  one  another  up  when  the  watches 
were  called.  I  came  up  on  deck,  awaked  by 
the  noise  of  relieving  guards,  15  minutes  too 
late,  and  asked  McRee  why  he  did  not  call  me  ? 
He  told  me  that  the  ofBcer  would  not  let  him 
stir :  that  they  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the 
deck,  and  when  he  lay  down  he  fell  asleep,  and 
did  not  wake  up :  tbftt  was  whv  I  missea  my 
muster,  being  used  to  be  waked  up  by  one  an- 
other." 

Such  is  the  natural  account,  vei'acious  upon 
its  face,  which  McKinley  gives  for  missing,  by 
15  minutes,  his  midnight  muster,  and  which  the 
commander  characteriied  as  a  lame  excuse,  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  punishment,  and  a  con- 
firmed suspicion  of  mutiny  and  piracy.  All 
the  others  who  missed  musters  had  their  ex- 
cuses, true  on  their  &oe,  good  in  their  nature, 
and  only  varying  as  arising  from  the  different 
conditions  of'  the  men  at  the  time. 

3.  Tlie  African  knife  sign, — "  In  his  sail-bag 
(Wilson's)  was  found  an  African  knife  of  an  ex- 
traordinary shape — short,  and  gradually  expand- 
ding  in  breadth,  sharp  on  both  sides.  It  was  of 
no  use  for  any  nonest  purpose.  It  was  only  fit 
to  kill.  It  had  been  secretly  sharpened,  by  his 
own  confession,  the  day  before  wiui  a  nle  to  a 
perfect  edge." 

The  history  of  this  knife,  as  brought  out  be- 
fore the  court-martial  was  this  (McKinley,  the 
witness): 

^I  was  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Africa — ^I  be- 
lieve it  was  at  Monrovia  that  I  went  ashore,  I 
having  no  knife  at  the  time.  I  went  ashore 
there,  and  saw  one  of  the  natives  with  a  knile. 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Heiskill  (the  purser)  about 
buymg  it  for  me.  He  sent  me  aboard  the  brig 
(Somers)  with  some  things  in  the  second  cutter. 
When  I  came  back  Warner  had  bought  the 
knife  I  looked  at,  and  Mr.  Heiskill  bought  an 
African  dirk  instead  of  that,  and  gave  it  to  me. 
I  came  on  boiurd  with  the  knife,  and  wore  it  for 
two  or  three  dajs.  Wilson  saw  it,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  buy  it  as  a  curiosity  to  take  to  New 
York.  I  would  not  let  him  have  it  then.  I 
went  up  on  the  topgallant  yard,  and  it  neariy 
tlure w  me  off  It  cmught  in  some  of  the  rigging. 
When  I  came  down,  I  told  Wilson  he  might 
have  it  for  one  dollar.  He  promised  to  give  a 
dollar  out  of  the  first  grog  money,  or  the  first 
dollar  he  could  get" 

So  much  for  this  secret  and  formidable  wea- 
pon in  the  history  of  its  introduction  to  the 
ship— coming  throu^  the  purser  Heiskill,  one 
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of  the  Btipporten  of  Oommaiider  Mackensie  in 
all  the  affairs  of  these  hangings — given  as  a 
present  to  McKinlej,  a  cot-boj,  i,  e,  who  made 
up  the  cots  for  the  officers,  who  had  been  a 
waiter  at  Howard's  Hotel  (N.  Y.),  and  who  was 
a  favorite  in  the  ship's  crew.  As  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  could  onlj  be  put — ^no  honest  use, 
and  only  fit  to  kill — it  was  proved  to  be  in  cur- 
rent use  as  a  knife,  catting  holes  in  hammocks, 
shifting  their  numbers,  Ac 

4.  The  batlle-axe  alarm, — "He  had  begun 
also  to  sharpen  his  battle-axe  with  the  same  as- 
sistant (the  file) :  one  part  of  it  he  had  brou^t 
to  an  edge." 

The  proof  was  the  knife  and  the  battle-axe 
were  pubUoly  sharpened  as  often  as  needed,  and 
that  battle-axes,  like  all  other  arms,  were  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  perfect  order;  and  that, 
sharp  and  shining  was  their  desired  condition. 
Every  specified  sign  of  guilt  was  cleared  up  be- 
fore the  court-martial— one  only  excepted ;  and 
the  mention  of  that  was  equally  eschewed  by 
each  party.  It  was  the  sign  of  music  from  the 
luxated  jaw !  Both  parties  refrained  from  al- 
luding to  that  sign  on  the  trial — one  side  from 
shame,  the  other  fh)m  pity.  Yet  it  was  gravely 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  fiict,  and 
as  a  means  of  seducing  the  crew.  Returning  to 
generalities,  the  informer  Wales,  presents  himself 
prominently  on  this  day — this  29th  of  November, 
memorable  for  its  resolves ;  and  groups  a  picture 
which  was  to  justify  all  that  was  to  be  done 
in  two  days  more,  and  of  which  the  initiation 
and  preliminary  steps  were  then  taken. 

"  The  crew  still  continued  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, grumbling  the  whole  time.  The  master- 
at-arms  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  I  attended  to 
his  duties,  and  had  charge  of  the  berth  deck. 
Th^  manner  was  so  insulting  that  I  had  to 
bring  three  or  four  up  for  punishment  (with 
the  cat-and-nme-tiils. )  The  dissatisfacUon  con- 
tinued to  increase  (this  was  the  30th  I  think), 
and  continued  till  the  execution  took  place, 
when  I  noticed  a  mariced  change  in  their  man- 
ner :  those  who  were  the  most  unruly  and  in- 
solent were  the  first  to  run  and  obey  an  order : 
they  seemed  to  antidpate  an  order." — "Before 
that,  an  order  had  to  be  given  two  or  three 
times  before  it  v^as  executed,  and  when  they  did 
execute  it,  they  would  go  growling  along,  as 
though  they  did  not  care  whether  it  was  done 
or  not.    They  went  slow." 

This  swearing  of  Wales  tallies  with  the  report 
of  the  commander  in  bringing  the  mutiny  up  to 
the  bursting  point  on  the  29th  of  November. 


That  was  a  point  necessary  to  be  reached,  as  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  and  to  be  reached  on  that 
day.  There  was  one  other  point  necessary  to 
be  made  out,  and  that  was,  the  mutiny  was  to 
break  forth  before  they  arrived  at  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  as  at  that  place  the  mutineevs 
could  be  landed,  or  transhipped,  and  so  the 
whole  thing  evi^[)orate.  They  were  now  within 
less  than  four  days  of  that  island.  Spencer  had 
bet  just  before  they  would  be  there  in  eight 
days — a  bet  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  preventing  her  from  arriving  there. 
But  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  the  mutiny 
to  take  place  before  they  got  to  that  island; 
and  this  essential  point  was  established  bj 
Wales,  by  an  addition  to  his  previous  testimony, 
fixing  that  point  This  addition  to  his  testi- 
mony caused  an  inquiry  to  be  put  to  him  by  the 
judge  advocate  before  the  court:  "When  did 
you  first  swear  that  Mr.  Spencer  told  you  that 
the  mutiny  would  break  out  shortly  before  your 
arrival  at  St.  Thomas  1 "  Answer  :  "  At  the  ex- 
amination of  officers,  and  of  men  by  the  officers. 
I  forget'  what  day,  but  I  think  it  vras  on  the 
30th  of  November."  This  was  corroborated  in 
the  view  of  the  conmiander  by  the  fortune-tell- 
ing of  the  young  Rodgers'  fiite — to  die  suddenly, 
i  e.  in  the  mutiny  before  they  got  to  St  Thonias, 
without  adding  the  remainder  of  the  prediction, 
that  he  was  to  die  a  gambler ;  and  without  add- 
ing the  essential  fact,  that  Spencer  had  a  bet 
that  she  would  arrive  there  by  a  given  day. 

On  the  30th  day  of  November,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  letter  was  deliv^ed  by  the 
conmiander  to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  Surgeon 
Leecock  and  Purser  Heiskill,  and  four  midship- 
men, stating  the  dangers  of  the  ship,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  enlighten  the  commander  with 
their  opinion  as  to  what  9hould  be  done  with 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell.  The  letter  was 
not  addressed  to  any  of  the  acting  midshipmen, 
the  reason  why  being  thus  stated :  "  Though 
they  had  done  men's  duty  in  the  late  transac- 
tion, they  were  still  boys :  their  opinion  coold 
add  but  little  force  to  that  of  the  other  offi- 
cers :  it  would  have  been  hard,  at  their  early 
age,  to  call  upon  them  to  say  whether  three  of 
their  fellow-creatures  should  live  or  die."  So 
reasoned  the  commander  with  respect  to  the 
acting  midshipmen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
same  reasoning  should  have  excused  the  four 
midshipmen  on  whom  this  hard  task  was  im- 
posed.   The  letter  was  delivered  at  9  o'clock  in 
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the  morning:  the  nominated  ofSoers  met  in 
(what  was  called)  a  council :  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  take,  what  they  called  testimony,  to 
be  aUe  to  give  the  required  opinion.  Thirteen 
seamen  were  examined,  under  oath — an  extra-ju- 
cbcial  oath  of  no  validity  in  law,  and  themselves 
punishable  at  common  law  for  administering  it : 
and  this  testimony  written  down  in  pencil  on 
loose  and  separate  slips  of  paper — ^the  three 
persons  whose  lives  were  to  be  passed  upon, 
having  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
Purser  Heiskill  being  asked  on  the  court-mar- 
tial, why,  on  so  important  occasion  pen  and  ink 
was  not  used,  answered,  he  did  not  know — "  that 
there  were  no  lawyers  there: "  as  if  lawyers 
were  necessary  to  have  pen  and  ink  used.  The 
whole  thirteen,  headed  by  Wales,  swore  to  a 
pattern:  and  such  swearing  was  certainly  never 
beard  before,  not  even  in  the  smallest  magis- 
trate's court  and  where  the  value  of  a  cow  and 
ealf  was  at  stake :  hearsays,  beliefs,  opinions ; 
preposterous  conclusions  from  innocent  or  frivo- 
lous actions :  gratuitous  assumptions  of  any  ikst 
wanted :  and  total  disregard  of  every  maxim 
which  would  govern  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence.   Thus: 

Henrt  Kino  :  ^'  Believed  the  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  them :  thinks  Crom- 
well the  head  man :  thinks  thev  have  been  en- 
gaged in  it  ever  since  they  left  New  York: 
thinks  if  they  could  get  adrift,  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  vessel  beingtaken :  thinks  Spen- 
cer, Small,  Oromwell  and  Wilson  were  the  lead- 
ers: thinks  if  Golderman  and  Sullivan  could 
get  a  party  among  the  crew  now  that  they  would 
release  the  prisoners  and  take  the  vessel,  and 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted." — Charles 
Stewart  :  "  Have  seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer 
talking  together  often — talking  low :  don't  think 
the  vessel  safe  with  these  prisoners  on  board : 
this  is  my  deliberate  opinion  from  what  I've  heard 
King,  the  gunner's  mate,  say  (that  is)  tbat  he 
had  neard  the  boys  say  that  there  were  spies 
about:  I  think  the  prisoners  have  friends  on 
board  who  would  release  them  if  they  got  a 
chance.  I  can't  dve  my  opinion  as  to  Crom- 
well's character :  I  have  seen  him  at  the  galley 
getting  a  cup  of  coffee  now  and  then." — Charles 
Rogers  :  "  I  believe  Spencer  gave  Cromwell  15 
dollars  on  the  passage  to  Madeira — Cromwell 
showed  it  to  me  and  said  Spencer  had  ^ven  it  to 
him.  If  we  get  into  hard  weather  I  think  it  will 
be  hard  to  look  out  for  aU  the  prisoners :  I  believe 
if  there  are  any  concerned  in  the  plot,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  go  on  our  coast  m  cold  or  bad 
weather  with  the  prisoners :  I  think  they  would 
rise  and  take  the  vessel :  I  think  if  Cromwell 
SmalL  and  Spencer  were  disposed  o£  our  lives 
would  be  much  safer.    Cromwell  and  Small  un- 


derstand navigation:  these  two  are  the  only 
ones  among  the  prisoners  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  the  vessel" — Andrew  Anderson: 
^  Have  seen  Spencer  and  Cromwell  often  spesJ^- 
ing  together  on  the  forecastle,  in  a  private  way : 
never  took  much  notice :  I  thmk  it's  plain  proof 
they  were  plotting  to  take  this  vessel  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  officers :  from  the  first  night  Spen- 
cer was  confined,  and  from  what  I  heard  from 
my  shipmates,  I  suspected  that  they  were  plot- 
ting to  take  the  vessel :  I  think  they  are  safe 
from  here  to  Saint  Thomas  (West  Indies),  but 
from  thence  home  I  think  there  is  great  danger 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  weather  on  the  coast 
and  squalls." — Oliver  B.  Browning  :  "  I  woula 
not  like  to  be  on  board  the  brig  if  he  (Crom- 
well) was  at  laige :  I  do  not  b^  him  any  ill 
will :  I  do  not  lokow  that  he  bears  me  any  ill 
will :  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  have  CromwelL 
Spencer  and  SmaU  on  board :  I  believe  that  if 
the  men  were  at  their  stations  taking  care  of 
the  vessel  in  bad  weather,  or  any  other  time 
when  they  could  get  a  chance,  they  would  try 
and  capture  the  vessel  if  they  could  get  a  chance : 
to  tell  you  God  Almighty's  truth,  I  believe  some 
of  the  cooks  about  the  galley,  I  think  they  art 
the  main  backers." — H.  M.  Gartt:  '^  Believes 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell  were  determined 
on  taking  the  brig :  he  supposes  to  turn  pirates 
or  retake  slavers :  on  or  about  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober heard  Spencer  say  the  brig  could  be  taken 
with  six  men :  I  think  there  are  some  persons 
at  large  who  would  voluntarily  assist  toe  pris- 
oners if  they  had  an  opportunity :  thiiJcs  if  the 
prisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
be  in  great  danger:  thinks  there  are  persons 
adrift  yet  who  would,  if  an v  c^portunity  offered, 
rescue  the  prisoners :  thinks  the  vessel  would 
be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and  Small  were 
put  to  death." — Qeoroe  W.  Warner  :  "  Have 
seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer  sitting  together  fre- 
quently: have  hcArd  Spencer  ask  CromweU 
what  sort  of  a  slaver  this  Vessel  would  make? 
he  replied,  he  thought  she  would  make  a  nice 
slaver :  have  no  doubt  he  had  joined  Spencer  in 
the  project  of  taking  this  vessel :  thinks  Crom- 
well would  have  taken  the  vesed  to  the  north 
west  coast:  Cromwell  was  in  a  slaver  uid  ti^en 
a  year  since  at  Cuba:  has  seen  Spencer  give 
Cromwell  ci^rs :  thinks  Cromwell  deserves  to 
be  hung :  thmks  he  is  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  the  ship :  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  hang 
him." — Van  Vxlson:  ^*A  good  while  since 
Spencer  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  ship  to  go 
to  the  north-west  coast:  Cromwell  and  hmi 
was  thick :  'should  think  Cromwell  meant  to 
join  Spencer  to  take  this  vessel:  Spencer 
thought  he  could  raise  money  to  set  a  ship.  My 
reason  for  thinking  that  CromweU  meant  to  join 
Spencer  in  taking  this  vessel,  is  because  I  have 
frequently  seen  Uiem  in  dose  conversation." 

The  drift  of  all  this  swearing  was  to  show 
that  the  men  ought  not  only  to  be  putto  death, 
but  immediately,  to  prevent  a  rescue,  and  bef<»e 
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ihey  got  to  St.  ThomM,  and  to  make  an  ezcase 
fi>r  not  bringing  them  to  the  United  States, 
pleading  the  difficulty  to  guard  them  in  bad 
weather  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
{Among  the  persons  examined,  and  one  of  those 
who  **'  thinks  the  yessel  would  be  safer  if  Crom- 
well, Spencec,  and  Small  were  put  to  death," 
was  one  Garty — Sergeant  Michael  H.  Garty — 
who  will  be 'especially  noticed  hereafter.)  The 
examination  of  these  persons,  though  com- 
menced immediately  on  reoeiying  the  com- 
mander's letter,  was  not  finished  until  nine 
o^dock  of  the  next  morning,  December  the 
first;  and  then  upon  the  pressing  application  of 
Oansevoort  (who  was  absent  much  of  the 
time),  and  telling  the  council  that  the  com- 
mander was  waiting  for  it.  The  answer  was 
«oon  prepared,  and  deliTered,  declaring  Spencer, 
Cromwell,  and  Small  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny  ac- 
cording to  the  eyidence  which  had  come  to 
their  knowledge,  and  that  they  were  leagued 
with  others  still  at  large ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
say — "  We  are  conTinoed  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  them  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  public  property,  the  liyes  of 
ourselves,  and  of  those  committed  to  our  charge, 
require  that  (giving  them  sufficient  time  to 
prepare)  they  should  be  put  to  death  in  a  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  make  a  beneficial  impres- 
■ion  upon  the  disaffected."  And  this  recom- 
mendation was  signed  by  the  whole  seven  to 
whom  the  commander's  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed— among  them  two  names  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  our  naw.  The  heart  grieves  over 
that  view,  but  draws  a  veil  over  the  names,  and 
absolves  the  boys  from  the  guilt  of  the  transac- 
tion. We  know  the  power  of  the  quarter  deck. 
The  midshipman  must  be  bom  a  Cato,  or  a 
ICacon  (and  such  men  are  only  bom  once  in 
ages)  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against  the  irresisti- 
ble will  of  that  deck.  History  refuses  to  see 
these  boys  as  agents  in  the  transaction.  Mac- 
kenzie, Gansevoort^  Leecock  and  Heiskill,  are 
the  persons  with  whom  she  deals. 

The  narrative,  thus  &r  following  the  com- 
mander's report,  is  here  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  some  circumstances  not  re- 
lated in  that  report,  and  which  came  out  before 
the  court-martial  7  and  the  relation  of  which  is 
due  to  the  tmth  of  history.  1.  That  the  three 
persons  whose  lives  were  thus  passed  upon 
were,  during  this  whole  time,  lying  on  the  deck 
ki  their  multiplied  irons,  and  tied  up  in  strong 


tarpaulin  bags,  wholly  unconscious  of  any  jno- 
oeedmg  agunst  them,  and  free  from  fear  of 
death,  as  they  had  been  made  to  imderstand  bj 
the  oonunander  that  they  were  to  be  brou^ 
home  to  the  United  States  for  trial ;  and  who 
reported  that  to  have  been  his  first  intentioa. 
2.  While  this  examination  was  going  on,  and 
during  the  first  day  of  it,  Gansevoort  (the  head 
of  the  ooundl)  went  to  Spencer  (telling  him 
nothing  of  his  object),  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
proo&  of  his  guilt,  to  be  used  against  him. 
whereof  be  got  none ;  and  thus  tells  his  errand 
in  answer  to  a  question  before  the  court-mar- 
tial :  "  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  the 
30th  (of  November),  for  the  purpose  of  his 
proving  more  clearly  his  guilt  I  took  him  the 
paper  (razor-case  paper),  that  he  might  transkte 
it  so  I  could  understand  it.  My  object  wai 
to  obtain  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
guilt"  3.  That  it  had  been  agreed  among  the 
upper  officers  two  days  before  that,  if  any  m<m 
prisoners  were  made,  the  three  first  taken  should 
Bufier  immediate  death  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  guarding  more  than  they  had.  This 
dire  conclusion  came  out  upon  question  and 
answer,  from  one  of  the  midshipmen  who  was 
in  the  council.  "  Had  you  any  discussion  on 
the  28th  of  November,  as  to  putting  the  three 
priscmers  to  death?"  Answer:  "I  don't  re- 
collect what  day  Gansevoort  asked  me  mj 
opinion,  if  it  became  necessary  to  make  more 
prisoners,  if  we  should  be  able  to  guard  them? 
I  told  him  no."  ^  Did  you  then  give  it  as  your 
opinion  that  Cromwell,  Small,  and  Spencer 
should  be  put  to  death  ?  "  Answer  :  "  Yes, 
sir."  Four  more  officers  of  the  council  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  similarly  consulted  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  have  answered  in  the 
same  way :  so  that  the  deaths  of  the  thi«e  men 
were  resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  council 
was  established  to  examine  witnesses,  and  en- 
lighten tiie  commander  with  their  opinions.  4. 
That  it  had  been  resolved  that,  if  more  prison- 
ers were  taken,  the  three  already  in  the  bags 
must  be  put  to  death ;  and,  accordingly,  while 
the  council  was  sitting,  and  in  the  evening  of 
their  session,  and  before  they  had  reported 
an  opinion,  four  more  arrests  were  made:  so 
that  the  condition  became  absolute  upon  which 
the  three  were  to  die  before  the  council  had 
finished  their  examination. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  in. the  an- 
nals of  military  or  naval  courts,  in  which  the 
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commander  fixed  a  condition  on  which  prison- 
ers were  to  he  put  to  death— which  condition 
was  to  he  an  act  of  his  own,  unknown  to  the 
prisoners,  hut  known  to  the  court,  and  agreed 
to  he  acted  upon  hefore  it  was  done :  and  which 
was  done  and  acted  upon ! 

These  are  four  essential  cucumstanoes,  oyer- 
looked  hj  the  commander  in  his  report,  hut 
hronght  out  upon  interrogatories  hefore  the  court 
The  new  arrests  are  duly  reported  hy  the  com- 
mander. They  were:  Wilson,  Green, McKin- 
ley,  McKee.  The  commander  tells  how  the  ar- 
rests were  made.  ^^  These  individuals  were 
made  to  sit  down  as  they  were  taken,  and  when 
they  were  ironed,  I  walked  deliherately  round 
the  hattery,  followed  hy  the  first  lieutenant; 
and  we  made  together  a  very  carefiil  inspection 
of  the  crew.  Those  who  (though  known  to  he 
Tery  guilty)  were  considered  to  he  the  least 
dangerous,  were  called  out  and  interrogated: 
care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of 
such  as  from  courage  and  energy  were  really 
formidahle,  unless  it  were  intended  to  arrest 
them.  Our  prisoners  now  amounted  to  seven, 
filling  up  the  quarter  deck,  and  rendering  it 
Tery  difBcult  to  keep  them  from  communicating 
with  each  other,  interfering  essentially  with  the 
management  of  the  vesseL"  This  is  the  com- 
mander's account  of  the  new  arrests,  hut  he  omits 
to  add  that  he  hagged  them  as  fast  as  taken  and 
ironed ;  and  as  that  hagging  was  an  investment 
which  all  the  prisoners  underwent,  and  an  un- 
usual and  picturesque  (though  ugly)  feature 
in  the  transaction,  an  account  will  he  given  of  it 
In  the  person  of  one  of  the  four,  which  will 
stand  for  alL  It  is  McKinley  who  gives  it,  and 
who  was  hagged  quite  home  to  New  York,  and 
became  qualified,  to  give  his  experience  of  these 
tarpaulin  sacks,  hoth  in  the  hot  region  of  the 
tropics  and  the  cold  blasts  of  the  New  York 
latitude  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Question  by 
the  judge  advocate :  **  When  were  you  put  in 
the  bags  f  "  Answer :  "  After  the  examination 
and  hefore  we  got  to  St.  Thomas."  "  How  were 
the  bags  put  on  you  ?  "  Answer :  **  They 
were  laid  on  deck^  and  we  got  into  them  as  well 
as  we  could,  feet  foremost."  "  Was  your  bag 
ever  put  over  your  head  ?  "  Answer :  **  Yes, 
sir.  The  first  night  it  was  tied  over  my  head." 
^  Who  was  the  person  who  superintended,  and 
did  it?"  Answer:  ^Sergeant  Garty  was 
alway$  there  when  we  were  put  into  the  bags, 
I  could  not  see.    I  could  not  say  who  tied  it 


over  my  head.  He  (Garty)  was  there  then." 
"  Did  you  complain  of  it  ?  "  Answer :  "  After 
a  while  the  bag  got  very  hot.  Whoever  was 
the  officer  I  don't  know.  I  told  him  I  was 
smothering.  I  could  not  breathe.  He  came 
back  with  the  order  that  I  could  not  have  it  un- 
tied. I  turned  myself  round  ss  well  as  I  could, 
and  got  my  mouth  to  the  opening  of  the  bag, 
and  staid  so  till  morning."  Question  by  a  mem* 
her  of  the  court :  "  Did  you  find  the  bag  com- 
fortable when  not  tied  over  your  head?"  Ans- 
wer :  "  No,  sir.  It  was  warm  weather :  it  was 
uncomfortable.  On  the  coast  (of  the  United 
States  in  December)  they  would  get  full  of  rain 
water,  nearly  up  to  my  knees."  Catching  at 
this  idea  of  comfort  in  irons  and  a  bag,  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  undertook  to  prove  them  so ; 
and  put  a  leading  question,  to  get  an  affirmative 
answer  to  his  own  assertion  that  this  bagging 
was  done  for  the  "comfort"  of  the  prisoners 
— a  new  conception,  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely indebted  to  this  hint  from  one  of  the  court. 
The  mode  of  McKinley's  arrest,  also  gives  an 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  that  act 
was  performed  on  board  a  United  States  man- 
of-war;  and  is  thus  described  by  McKinley 
himselfl  To  the  question,  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  how,  he  answers :  "  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  morning  quarters  I  was  arrested.  The 
commander  put  Wilson  into  irons.  When  he 
was  put  in  irons  the  commander  cried,  '  Send 
McKinley  aft.'  I  went  aft.  The  commander 
and  Gansevoort  held  pistols  at  my  head,  and 
told  me  to  sit  down.  Mr.  Gansevoort  told 
King,  the  gunner,  to  stand  by  to  knock  out 
their  brains  if  they  should  make  a  fidse  motion. 
I  was  put  in  irons  then.  He  ordered  Green  and 
McKee  aft:  he  put  them  in  irons  also.  Mr. 
Gansevoort  ordered  me  to  get  on  all  fours,  and 
creep  round  to  the  larboard  side,  as  I  could  not 
walk."    And  that  is  the  way  it  was  done ! 

The  three  men  were  thus  doomed  to  death, 
without  trial,  without  hearing,  without  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on  against  them ;  and 
without  a  hint  of  what  had  been  done.  One  of  the 
officiating  officers  who  had  sat  in  the  council, 
being  asked  before  the  court  if  any  suggestion, 
or  motion,  was  made  to  apprise  the  prisoners  of 
what  was  gomg  on,  and  give  them  a  hearing^ 
answered  that  there  was  not  When  Governor 
Wall  was  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  causing 
the  death  of  a  soldier  twenty  years  before  at 
Goree,  in  Africa,  for  imputed  mutin;^,  he  plead 
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the  sentenoe  of  a  dmm-head  ooort-dBartud  for 
his  justification.  The  evidenoe  proved  that  the 
men  so  tried  (and  there  were  just  three  of 
them)  were  not  before  that  court,  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  though  on  the 
ground  some  forty  feet  distant— about  as  fitr  <^ 
as  were  the  three  prisoners  on  board  the  Somers, 
with  the  difference  that  the  British  soldiers 
oould  see  the  court  (which  was  only  a  little 
council  of  ofiSoers),  while  the  American  prison- 
ers could  not  see  their  judges.  This  sort  <^  a 
court  which  tried  people  without  hearing  them, 
struck  the  British  judges ;  and  when  the  wit- 
ness (a  foot  soldier)  told  how  he  saw  the 
Goyemor  speaking  to  the  officers,  and  saw  them 
qpeakii^  to  one  another  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  turning  to  the  Goyemor,  who  <»dered 
the  man  to  be  called  out  of  the  ranks  to  be  tied 
on  a  cannon  for  punishment :  when  the  wit- 
ness told  that,  the  Lord  Chief  Barcm  McDonald 
called  out— '^  Repeat  that''  The  witness  re- 
peated it.  Then  the  Chief  Baron  inquired  into 
the  constitution  of  these  drum-head  courts,  and 
to  know  if  it  was  their  course  to  try  soldiers 
without  hearing  them :  and  put  a  question  to 
that  effect  to  the  witness.  Surprised  at  the 
question,  the  soldier,  instead  of  answering  it  di- 
rect, yes  or  no,  looked  up  at  the  judge,  and  said : 
*^  My  Lord,  I  thought  an  Englishman  had  that 
privilege  every  where."  And  so  thought  the 
judge,  who  charged  the  jury  accordingly,  and 
that  even  if  there  was  a  mutiny ;  and  so  thought 
the  jury,  who  immediately  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  murder ;  and  so  thought  the  Ring  (George 
IIL),  who  refused  to  pardon  the  Governor,  or 
to  respite  him  for  longer  than  eight  days,  or  to 
remit  the  anatomization  of  lus  dead  body.  There 
was  law  then  in  England  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  humble,  and  judges  to  execute  it,  and  a 
king  to  back  them. 

The  narrative  will  now  be  resumed  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  suspended,  and  Com- 
mander Mackenzie's  ofQcial  report  will  still  be 
followed  for  the  order  of  the  incidents,  and  his 
account  of  them. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  December,  that  Gansevoort  went  into 
the  ward-room  to  hurry  the  completion  of  the 
letter  which  the  council  oi  officers  was  drawing 
up,  and  which,  under  the  stimulating  remark 
that  the  commander  was  waiting  for  it,  was 
soon  ready.  Purser  Heiskill,  who  had  been  the 
pencil  scribe  of  the  proceedings,  carrfod  the 


letter,  and  read  it  to  the  ccnmnander.    In  whit 
manner  he  received  it,  himself  will  tdl : 

"  I  at  once  concurred  in  the  justice  of  their 
opinion,  and  in  the  necessity  of  carrying  its  re- 
commendation into  immediate  effect  There 
were  two  others  of  the  conspirators  almost  as 
guilty,  so  &r  as  the  intention  was  concerned,  ts 
the  three  ringleaders  who  had  been  first  confiiied, 
and  to  whose  cases  the  attention  of  the  officers 
had  been  invited.  But  they  could  be  kept  in 
confinement  without  extreme  daneer  to  the  ulti- 
mate safety  of  the  vessel.  The  three  chief  con- 
spirators alone  were  capable  of  navigating  sod 
sailing  her.  By  their  removal  the  motive  to  a 
rescue,  a  capture,  and  a  carrying  out  of  their 
original  design  of  piracy  was  at  once  taken 
away.  Their  lives  were  iustly  forfeited  to  the 
country  whidi  they  had  betrayed ;  and  the  in- 
terests of  that  country  and  tlw  honor  and  se- 
curity of  its  flag  required  that  the  sacrifice,  how- 
ever painful,  should  be  made.  In  the  necessities 
of  my  position  I  found  m^  law,  and  in  them  also 
I  must  trust  to  find  my  justification." 

The  promptitude  of  this  concorr^ioe  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  deliberation,  for  which 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  the  deaths  had  been 
resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  council  met, 
and  as  Gansevoort  communicated  with  the  com- 
mander the  whole  time.  There  was  no  need  for 
deliberation,  and  there  was  none  ;  and  the 
n4>idity  of  the  advancing  eventa  proves  there 
was  no  time  for  it  And  in  this  haste  one  of 
the  true  reasons  for  hanging  Snudl  and  Crom- 
well broke  forth.  They  were  the  only  two  of 
all  the  accused  (Spencer  excepted)  who  cooH 
sail  or  navigate  a  vessel !  and  a  mutiny  to  take 
a  ship,  and  run  her  as  a  roving  pirate,  without 
any  one  but  the  chief  to  sail  and  navigate  her, 
would  have  been  a  solecism  too  gross  even  for 
the  silliest  apprehension.  Mr.  M.  C.  Perry  ad- 
mitted upon  his  cross-examination  that  this 
knowledge  was  ^*  one  of  the  small  reasons  "  for 
hanging  them — meaning  among  the  lesser  rea- 
sons. Besides,  three  at  least,  may  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  make  a  mutiny.  Governor 
Wall  took  that  number ;  and  riots,  routs,  and 
unlawful  assemblies  require  it :  so  that  in  hav- 
ing three  for  a  mutiny,  the  commander  was 
taking  the  lowest  number  which  parity  creases, 
though  of  infinitely  lower  degree,  would  allow. 
The  report  goes  on  to  show  the  commander's 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice;  which  prepara- 
tions, (hmi  his  own  showing,  took  place  before 
the  assembling  of  the  council,  and  in  which  be 
showed  his  skill  and  acumen* 

^  I  had  for  a  day  or  two  been  disposed  to  arm 
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the  petty  ofiBcers.  On  this  sul^eet  alone  tiie 
first  lieutenant  differed  from  me  in  opinion,  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree  by  the  opmions  of  some 
of  the  petty  officers  themselves,  who  thought  that 
in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  vessel  the  commander 
and  officers  could  not  tell  whom  to  trust,  and 
therefore  had  better  trust  no  one.  I  had  made  up 
my  own  mind,  reasoning  more  from  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  than  from  my  knowledge  of 
their  chuiu^rs,  winch  was  necessarily  less  inti- 
mate than  that  of  the  first  lieutenant,  that  they 
could  be  trusted,  and  determined  to  arm  them.  I 
directed  the  first  lieutenant  to  muster  them  on 
the  quarter  deck,  to  issue  to  each  a  cutlass, 
pistol  and  cartriage-box,  and  to  report  to  me 
when  they  were  armed.  I  then  addressed  them 
as  follows :  ^  My  lads !  you  are  to  look  to  me — 
to  obey  my  orders,  and  to  see  my  orders 
obeyed !    Go  forward ! '  ^ 

,  This  paragn^h  shows  that  the  arming  of  the 
^jpetty  officers  for  the  crisis  of  the  hangings  had 
^  been  meditated  for  a  day  or  two— that  it  had 
been  the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  also  of  him  with  some  of  the  petty 
officers ;  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion 
that  he  took  the  opinions  of  the  officers  (as 
proved  on  the  court-martial  trial)  on  the  subject 
of  hanging  the  three  prisoners  immediately  if  any 
more  arrests  were  made.  The  commander  and 
his  lieutenant  differed  on  the  question  of  arming 
these  petty  officers — the  only  instance  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  them:  but  the 
oommander's  calculation  of  probabilities  led 
him  to  overrule  the  lieutenant — to  make  up  his 
own  mind  in  &vor  of  arming :  and  to  have  it 
done.  The  command  at  the  conclusion  is  emi- 
nently concise,  and  precise,  and  entirely  military ; 
and  the  ending  words  remind  us  of  the  French 
in&ntry  charging  command :  "  £n  avant,  mes 
enfiuas ! "  in  English — ^  Forward,  my  children." 
The  recepticm  of  the  council  recommendati<m, 
and  the  order  for  carrying  it  into  effect^  were 
simultaneous:  and  earned  into  effect  it  was 
with  horrible  rapidity,  and  to  the  utmost  letter 
—all  except  in  one  particular — which  forms  a 
dreadful  exception.  The  council  had  given  the 
recommendation  with  the  Christian  reservation 
of  allowing  the  doomed  and  helpless  victims 
^  sofficient  time  to  prepare  "—meaning,  of  course, 
preparatbn  for  appearance  at  the  throne  of  God. 
That  reservation  was  disregarded.  Immediate 
execution  was  the  word  I  and  the  annunciation 
of  the  death  decree,  and  the  order  for  putting  it 
in  force,  were  both  made  known  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  midst  oi  the 
awfol  preparations  for  death. 


'^  I  gave  orders  to  make  immediate  preparation 
for  himging  the  three  principal  criminals  at  the 
mainyanl  arms.  All  hands  were  now  called  to 
witness  the  punishment.  The  afterguard  and 
idlers  of  both  watches  were  mustered  on  the 
quarterdeck  at  the  whip  (the  halter)  intended 
»)r  Mr.  Spencer:  forecastle-men  and  foretop- 
men  at  that  of  Cromwell,  to  whose  corruption 
they  had  been  chiefly  exposed.  The  maintop 
of  both  watches,  at  that  intended  for  SmalL 
who,  for  a  month,  had  filled  the  situation  of 
captain  of  the  maintop.  The  officers  were 
stationed  about  the  decks,  according  to  the 
watch  hill  I  had  madeovi  the  night  before^  and 
the  petty  officers  were  shnilarly  distributed,  with 
orders  to  cut  down  whoever  should  let  go  the 
whip  (the  rope)  with  even  one  hand ;  or  fiul  to 
haul  on  (pull  at  the  rope)  when  ordered." 

Here  it  is  unwittingly  told  that  the  guard 
stations  at  the  hangings  were  all  made  out  the 
night  before. 

For  the  information  of  the  unlearned  in  nautical  . 
language,  it  may  be  told  that  what  is  called  the 
whip  at  sea,  is  not  an  instrument  of  flagellation, 
but  of  elevation — ^a  small  tackle  with  a  single 
rope,  used  to  hoist  light  bodies ;  and  so  called 
from  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  whip,  used 
as  a  verb,  then  signifying  to  snatch  up  suddenly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sailors  appointed  to 
haul  on  this  tackle  had  been  made  acquainted 
(though  the  commander's  report  does  not  say 
so)  with  the  penalty  which  awaited  them  H 
they  failed  to  pull  at  the  word,  or  let  go,  even 
with  one  hand.  The  considerate  arrangement 
for  hanging  each  one  at  the  spot  of  his  imputed 
worst  conduct,  and  under  an  appropriate  watch, 
shows  there  had  been  deliberation  on  that  part 
of  the  subject — deliberation  which  requires  time 
— and  for  which  there  was  no-  time  after  the  re- 
cq>tion  of  the  council's  answer ;  and  which  the 
report  itself  so  far  as  the  watch  is  concerned, 
shows  was  made  out  the  night  before.  The  re- 
port continues : 

**"  The  ensign  and  pennant  being  bent  on,  and 
ready  for  hoisting,  I  now  put  on  my  fwM  uni- 
form, and  proceeded  to  execute  the  most  pain- 
fbl  duty  that  has  ever  devolved  on  an  Ameri- 
can commander — that  of  announcing  to  the 
criminals  their fateJ^ 

It  has  been  before  seen  that  these  victims  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  against  them, 
while  the  seven  officers  were  examining,  in  a 
room  below,  the  thirteen  seamen  whose  answers 
to  questions  (or  rather,  whose  thoughts)  were 
to  justify  the  &te  which  was  now  to  be  an- 
nounced to  them.    They  had  no  knowledge  of 
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it  at  the  time,  nor  afterwards,  until  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  completed  arrangements  for 
their  immediate  death.  They  were  brought  into 
the  presence  of  death  before  they  knew  that 
any  proceedings  had  been  had  against  them,  and 
while  under  the  belief^  authorized  by  the  com- 
mander himself  that  they  were  to  be  brought 
home  for  trial.  Theh*  fate  was  staring  them  in 
the  face  before  they  knew  it  had  been  doomed. 
The  full  uniform  of  a  commander  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy  had  been  put  on  for  the  occasion,  with 
what  view  is  not  expressed ;  and,  in  this  im- 
posing costume, — ^feathers  and  chapeau,  gold 
lace  and  embroidery,  sword  and  epaulettes — 
the  commander  proceeded  to  announce  their  &te 
to  men  in  irons— double  irons  on  the  legs,  and 
iron  cuffs  on  the  hands — and  surrounded  by 
guards  to  cut  them  down  on  the  least  attempt 
to  avoid  the  gallows  which  stood  before  them. 
In  what  terms  this  annunciation,  or  rather, 
these  annunciations  (for  there  was  a  separate 
address  to  each  victim,  and  each  address  adapted 
to  its  subject)  were  made,  the  captain  himself 
will  tell. 

'^  I  informed  Mr.  Spencer  that  when  he  had 
been  about  to  take  my  life,  and  to  dishonor  me 
as  an  officer  when  in  the  execution  of  my  right- 
fid  duty,  without  cause  of  offence  to  him,  on 
speculation,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  remove 
me  suddenly  from  the  world,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  without  a  moment  to  utter  one  mur- 
mur of  anection  to  my  wife  and  children — one 
prayer  for  their  welfare.  His  life  was  now  for- 
feited to  his  country ;  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  growing  out  of  his  corruption  of  the  crew, 
compelled  me  to  take  it  I  would  not,  however, 
imitate  his  intended  example.  If  there  yet  re- 
mained one  feeling  true  to  nature,  it  should  be 
gratified.  If  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  his 
parents^  it  should  be  recorded^  and  faithftdly  de- 
livered. Ten  minutes  should  be  eranted  him  for 
this  purpose ',  and  Midshipman  Ep^rt  Thompson 
was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  mform  me  when 
the  ten  minutes  had  elapsed." 

Subsequent  events  require  this  appeal  to 
Spencer,  and  promise  to  him,  to  be  noted.  He 
is  invoked,  in  the  name  of  Nature,  to  speak  to 
his  parents,  and  his  words  promised  delivery. 
History  will  have  to  deal  with  that  invocation, 
and  promise. 

This  is  the  autographic  account  of  the  annun- 
ciation to  Spencer ;  and  if  there  is  a  paraUel 
to  it  in  Christendom,  this  writer  has  yet  to 
learn  the  instance.  The  vilest  malefactors, 
convicts  of  the  greatest  crimes,  are  allowed  an 
interval  for  themselves  when  standing  between 


time  and  eternity ;  and  during  that  time  ihef 
are  left,  undisturbed,  to  their  own  thoog^ta. 
Even  pirates  allow  that  much  to  vanquished  and 
subdued  men.  The  ship  had  religious  exerciaes 
upon  it,  and  had  multiplied  their  performaoca 
since  the  mutiny  had  been  discovered.  The 
commander  was  a  devout  attendant  at  these 
exercises,  and  harangued  the  crew  moraU j  and 
piously  daily,  and  in  this  crisis  twice  or  thrioe  a 
day.  He  might  have  been  of  some  consolation 
to  the  desolate  youth  in  this  supreme  moment. 
He  might  have  spoken  to  him  some  words  of  pity 
and  of  hope :  he  might  at  least  have  refrained 
from  reproaches:  he  might  have  omitted  the 
comparison  in  which  he  assumed  to  himself  sfudia 
superiority  over  Spencer  in  the  manner  of  taking 
life.  It  was  the  Pharisee  that  thanked  God  be 
was  not  like  other  men,  nor  like  that  Publicaik 
But  the  Pharisee  did  not  take  the  Publican's 
life,  nor  charge  him  with  crimes.  Besides,  the 
comparison  was  not  true,  admitting  that  Speneer 
intended  to  kill  him  in  his  sleep.  There  is  no 
difference  of  time  between  one  minute  and  ten 
minutes  in  the  business  of  killing;  and  the 
most  sudden  death — a  bullet  through  the  heart 
in  sleep — would  be  mercy  compared  to  the  ten 
minutes'  reprieve  allowed  Spencer:  and  thai 
time  taken  up  (as  the  event  proved)  in  harass- 
ing the  mind,  enraging  the  feelings,  and  in  de- 
stroying the  character  of  the  young  man  befoie 
he  destroyed  his  body.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  greater  part  of  what  the  oommander  says 
he  said  to  Spencer,  was  not  said :  it  would  be  kn 
discreditable  to  make  a  false  report  in  such  cases 
than  to  have  said  what  was  alleged ;  and  there 
were  so  many  errors  in  the  commander's  r^nrt 
that  disbelief  of  it  becomes  easy,  and  even  obli- 
gatory. It  is  often  variant  or  improbable  in  itself 
and  sometimes  impossiUe ;  and  almost  entirely 
contradicted  by  the  testimony.  In  the  vital — 
really  vital— case  oi  holding  the  watch,  he  is  con- 
tradicted. He  Ba3r8  Midshipman  Thompson  was 
called  to  note  the  time,  and  to  report  its  expira- 
tion. Mr.  0.  H.  Perry  swore  in  the  court  that  the 
order  was  given  to  him— that  he  reported  it — and 
that  the  oommander  said,  ^  very  weU."  This  was 
clear  and  positive:  but  Mr.  Thompson  was  ex- 
amined to  the  same  point,  and  testified  thns : 
^  That  he  heard  him  (the  oommander)  say  sOTae- 
thing  about  ten  minutes — that  he  told  Mr.  Peiry, 
he  thinks,  to  note  the  time — that  Perry  and  him- 
self both  noted  it — thinks  he  reported  it — don't 
recollect  what  the  commander  said — is  under  aa 
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impreseion  he  said  *^  yery  good.''  So  that  Mr. 
Perry  was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  did  it, 
and  reported  it,  and  did  not  know  that  Thomp- 
Boa  had  done  it  To  the  question,  ^  What  cUd 
Mr.  Thompson  say  when  he  came  back  from  re- 
porting the  time  ?  "  the  answer  is :  "  I  did  not 
know  that  he  reported  it"  At  best,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  yolunteer  in  the  business,  and 
too  indifferent  to  it  to  know  what  he  did.  Mr. 
O.  H.  Perry  is  the  one  that  had  the  order,  and 
did  the  duty.  Now  it  is  quite  immaterial  which 
had  the  order :  but  it  is  very  material  that  the 
commander  should  remember  the  true  man. — 
The  manner  in  which  the  young  man  reoMTod 
this  dreadful  intelligence,  is  thus  reported : 

"This  intimation  quite  overpowered  him. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said  he  was  not  fit 
to  die." 

^  Was  not  fit  to  die ! "  that  is  to  say,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  i^pear  before  his  God.  The 
quick  perishing  of  the  body  was  not  the  thought 
that  came  to  his  mind,  but  the  perishing  of  his 
soul,  and  his  sudden  appearance  before  his 
Maker,  unpurged  of  the  sins  of  this  life.  Virtue 
was  not  dead  in  the  heart  which  could  forget 
itself  and  the  world  in  that  dread  moment,  and 
only  think  of  his  fitness  to  appear  at  the  throne 
of  Heaven.  Deeply  affecting  as  this  expression 
was— am  not  fit  to  die— it  was  still  more  so  as 
actually  spoken,  and  truly  stated  by  competent 
witnesses  before  the  court  "When  he  told 
him  he  was  to  die  in  ten  minutes,  Spencer  told 
him  he  was  not  fit  to  die — that  he  wished  to 
live  longer  to  get  ready.  The  commander  said, 
I  know  you  are  not,  but  I  cannot  help  it." — ^A 
remark  which  was  wicked  in  telling  him  he 
knew  he  was  not  fit  to  die,  and  false,  in  saying 
he  could  not  help  it  So  &r  from  not  being  able 
to  help  it,  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  pre- 
vent the  preparation  for  fitness.  The  answer 
then  was,  an  exclamation  of  unfitness  to  die, 
and  a  wish  to  live  longer  to  get  ready.  But 
what  can  be  thought  of  the  heart  which  was 
dead  to  such  an  appeal  ?  and  which,  in  return, 
could  occupy  itself  with  reproaches  to  the 
desolate  sinner ;  and  could  deliver  exhortations 
to  the  trembling  fleeting  shadow  that  was  before 
him,  to  study  looks  and  attitudes,  and  set  an 
example  of  decorous  dying  to  his  two  compan- 
ions in  death?  for  that  was  the  conduct  of 
Mackenzie  t  and  here  is  his  account  of  it: 


"  I  repeated  to  him  his  own  catechism,  and 
begged  him  at  least  to  let  the  officer  set  to  the 
men  he  had  corrupted  and  seduced,  the  example 
of  dying  with  decorum." 

"The  men  whom  he  had  corrupted  and  se- 
duced,"— outrageous  words,  and  which  the  com- 
mander says,  "immediately  restored  him  to 
entire  self-possession."  But  they  did  not  turn 
away  his  heart  from  the  only  thing  that  occu- 
pied his  mind — that  of  fitting  himself^  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  appear  before  his  God.  He  com- 
menced praying  with  great  fervor,  and  b^ging 
firom  Heaven  that  mercy  for  his  soul  which  was 
denied  on  earth  to  his  body. 

The  commander  then  went  off  to  make  the 
same  annunciation  to  the  other  two  victims,  and 
returning  when  the  ten  minutes  was  about  half 
out — ^when  the  boy  had  but  five  minutes  to  live, 
as  he  was  made  to  believe — he  soon  made  ap- 
parent the  true  reason  which  all  this  sudden 
announcement  of  death  in  ten  minutes  was  in 
reality  intended  for.  It  was  to  get  confessions ! 
it  was  to  make  up  a  record  against  him !  to  ex- 
cite him  against  Small  and  Cromwell !  to  take 
advantage  of  terror  and  resentment  to  get 
something  fr*om  him  for  justification  in  taking  his 
life !  and  in  that  work  he  spent  near  two  hours, 
making  up  a  record  against  himself  of  revolting 
atrocity,  aggravated  and  made  still  worse  by  the 
evidence  before  the  court  The  first  movement 
was  to  make  him  believe  that  Cromwell  and 
Small  had  informed  upon  him,  and  thus  induce 
him  to  break  out  upon  them,  or  to  confess,  or 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  others.    He  says : 

"  I  returned  to  Mr.  Spencer.  I  explidned  to 
him  how  Cromwell  had  made  use  of  him.  I 
told  him  that  remarks  had  been  made  about  the 
two,  and  not  very  flattering  to  him,  and  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear ;  and  which  showed 
the  relative  share  ascribed  to  each  of  them  in 
the  contemplated  transaction.  He  expressed 
great  anxiety  to  hear  what  was  said." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spencer  was  in 
prayer,  with  but  five  minutes  to  go  upon,  when 
Mackenzie  interrupts  him  with  an  intimation  of 
what  Small  and  Cromwell  had  said  of  him,  and 
piques  his  curiosity  to  learn  it  by  adding, "  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear " — artfully  exciting 
his  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was.  The  desire 
thus  excited,  he  goes  on  to  tell  him  that  one  had 
called  him  a  damn  fool,  and  the  other  had  con- 
sidered him  Cromwell's  tool :  thus: 
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^  One  had  told  the  first  lieatenant:  'In  mj 
opinion,  sir,  yon  ha;Te  the  damned  fool  on  tlie 
larboard  ann-chest,  and  the  damned  Tillain  on  the 
starboard.'  And  another  had  remarked,  that 
after  the  vessel  shoold  haye  been  captured  by 
Spencer,  Cromwell  miffht  allow  him  to  liye,  pro- 
Tided  he  made  himseUT  useful ;  he  would  pro- 
bably make  him  his  secretary." 

Spencer  was  on  the  larboard  arm-chest; 
Cromwell  on  the  starboard :  so  that  Small  was 
the  speaker,  and  the  damned  fool  implied  to  Spen- 
cer, and  the  damned  yillain  to  Cromwell :  and 
Spencer,  who  had  all  along  been  the  chief,  was 
now  to  be  treated  as  an  instrument,  only 
escaping  with  his  life  if  successful  in  taking 
the  vessel,  and,  that  upon  condition  of  making 
himself  useful;  and  then  to  have  no  higher 
post  on  the  pirate  than  that  of  Cromwell's 
secretary.  This  was  a  hint  to  Spencer  to  turn 
States'  evidence  against  Cromwell,  and  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  him.  The  commander  con- 
tinues, still  addressing  himself  to  Spenoei>— 

"  /  think  this  wotdd  not  have  iuited  your 

This  remark,  inquisitively  made,  and  evidently 
to  draw  out  something  against  Cromwell,  failed 
of  its  object  It  drew  no  remark  Anom  Spencer ;  it 
merely  acted  upon  his  looks  and  spirit,  according 
to  the  commander — ^who  proceeds  in  this  strain : 

"  This  effectually  aroused  him,  and  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  demoniacal  expression.  He 
said  no  more  of  the  innocence  of  GromwelL 
Subsequent  circumstances  too  surely  confirmed 
his  admission  of  his  suilt  He  might  perhaps 
have  wished  to  save  hun,  in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath." 

This  passage  requires  some  explanation.  Spen- 
cer had  always  declared  his  total  ignorance  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  visionary  schemes :  he  re- 
peated it  earnestly  as  Mackenzie  turned  off  to 
go  and  announce  his  ftiie  to  him.  Having  en- 
raged him  against  the  man,  he  says  he  now  said 
no  more  about  Cromwell's  innocence ;  and  catch- 
ing up  that  silence  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt, 
he  quotes  it  as  such;  but  remembering  how 
often  Spencer  had  absolved  him  from  all  know- 
ledge even  of  his  foolish  joking,  he  supposes 
he  wished  to  save  him — in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath.  This  imagined  cause  for  saving 
him  is  shamefully  gratuitous,  unwarranted 
by  a  word  from  any  delator,  not  inferrible 
from  any  premises,  and  atrociously  wicked.  In 
Ihct  this  whole  story  after  the  commander  re- 


turned from  Small  and  Cromwell,  is  witbnit 
warrant  from  any  thing  tangible.  Mackeniie 
got  it  from  (}ansevoort ;  and  Gansevoort  got 
one  half  from  one,  and  the  other  half  fhmi  in- 
other,  without  telling  which,  or  when — and  it 
was  provably  not  then;  and  conMdering  tiie 
atrocity  of  such  a  communication  to  Spencer  st 
such  time,  it  is  certainly  less  infomous  to  the 
captain  and  lieutenant  to  consider  it  a  fidsehood 
of  their  own  invention,  to  accomplish  their  own 
design.  Mackenxie's  telling  it,  however,  was  in- 
femaL  The  comminder  th^  goes  on  with  a 
batch  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  which  shows 
he  had  no  limit  in  such  assumptions  but  in  hb 
capacity  at  invention.    Hear  them ! 

"  He  (Spencer)  more  probably  hoped  that  be 
might  yet  get  po8sessk>n  of  the  vessel,  and  cany 
out  the  scheme  of  murder  and  outrage  matured 
between  them.  It  was  in  Cromwell  that  he  had 
apparently  trusted,  in  fulfilment  of  some  agree- 
ment for  a  rescue ;  and  he  eloquently  plead  to 
Lieutenant  Qansevoort  when  Cromwell  was 
ironed,  for  his  release,  as  altogether  ignorant  of 
his  designs,  and  innocent.  He  had  endeavored 
to  make  of  Ellsha  Andrews  appearing  on  the 
list  of  the  ^  certain^"  an  alias  for  Small,  thongli 
his  name  as  Small  appeared  also  in  the  list  of 
those  to  effect  the  murder  in  the  cabin,  by  falsely 
asserting  that  Small  was  a  feigned  name,  when 
he  had  evidence  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Small's 
mother  to  him  that  Small  was  her  name  as  well 
as  his." 

Assumptions  without  foundations,  inference! 
without  premises,  beliefs  without  knowledge, 
thoughts  without  knowing  why,  suspicions 
without  reasons— are  all  a  species  of  inventions^ 
but  little  removed  from  direct  falsehood,  and 
leaves  the  person  who  indulges  in  them  without 
credit  for  any  thing  he  may  say.  This  was  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  the  commander  Slidell 
Mackenzie,  and  with  all  his  informers;  and 
here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  himself.  First: 
the  presumed  probability  that  Spencer  yet  hoped 
to  get  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  carry  out 
the  scheme  of  murder  and  piracy  which  he  had 
matured.  What  a  presumption  in  such  a  case  I 
the  case  of  men,  ironed,  bagged  and  helpless,^ 
standing  under  the  gallows  in  the  midst  ci 
armed  men  to  shoot  and  stab  for  a  motion  or  a 
fdgn — and  a  presumption,  not  only  without  a 
shadow  to  rest  upon,  but  contradicted  by  the 
entire  current  of  all  that  was  sworn — even  b/ 
Garty  and  Wales.  "  Fulfihnent  of  secret  agree- 
ment for  rescue."    Secret !    Yes !  very  secret 
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Indeed !  There  wm  not  a  man  on  board  the 
vessel  that  ever  heard  such  a  word  as  rescoe  pro- 
nounced until  after  the  arrests!  The  ensj 
mi^;tYings  of  a  terrified  imagfaiation  could  alone 
hare  invented  such  a  scheme  of  rescue.  The 
name  of  Small  was  a  sad  stumbling  block  in  the 
road  to  his  sacrifice,  as  that  of  Andrews  to  the 
truth  of  the  razor  case  paper.  One  was  not  in 
the  list,  and  the  other  was  not  in  the  ship :  and 
all  these  forced  assumptions  were  to  reconcile 
these  contradictions ;  and  so  the  idea  of  an  cUias 
dicttts  was  fitllen  upon,  though  no  one  had  ever 
heard  Small  called  Edward  Andrews,  and  his 
mother,  in  her  letter,  gave  her  own  name  as  her 
son's,  as  SmalL  Having  now  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Spencer  enraged  against  his  two  companions 
in  death,  the  commander  takes  himself  to  his 
real  work — ^that  of  getting  confessions — or  get- 
ting up  something  which  could  be  recorded  as 
confessions,  under  the  pretext  of  writing  to  his 
fiither  and  mother :  and  to  obtain  which  all  this 
refined  aggravation  of  the  terrors  of  death  had 
been  contrived.  But  here  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  testimony  before  the  court  to  supply  de- 
tails on  which  the  report  is  silent,  or  erroneous, 
and  in  which  what  was  omitted  must  be  brought 
forward  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth.  McKinley 
swears  that  he  was  six  or  eight  feet  from  Spen- 
cer when  the  commander  asked  him  if  he  wished 
to  write.  Spencer  answered  that  he  did.  An  ap- 
prentice named  Dunn  was  then  ordered  to  fetch 
pi^ier  and  campstool  out  of  the  cabin.  Spencer 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  said— ^  I  cannot 
write."  ^  The  commander  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  tone.  I  do  not  know  what  he  then  said.  I 
saw  the  commander  writing.  Whether  Mr. 
Spencer  asked  him  to  write  for  him  or  not,  I 
can't  say."— Mr.  Oliver  H.  Perry  swears :  **  Saw 
the  commander  order  Dunn  to  bring  him  paper 
and  ink :  saw  the  commander  write :  was  four 
or  five  feet  firom  him  while  writing:  heard  no 
part  of  the  conversation  between  the  commander 
and  Spencer:  was  writing  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes.''— Other  witnesses  guess  at  the  time  as 
high  as  half  an  hour.  The  essential  parts  of 
thte  testimony,  are— ^mf.  That  Spencer's  hands 
were  ironed,  and  that  he  could  not  write :  sec- 
ondlpj  that  the  commander,  instead  of  releasing 
his  hands,  took  the  pen  and  wrote  himself: 
thirdly,  that  he  carried  on  all  his  conversation 
with  Spencer  in  so  low  a  voice  that  those  within 
four  or  five  feet  of  him  (and  in  the  deathlike 


stillness  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  breathless 
anxiety  of  every  one)  heard  not  a  word  of 
what  passed  between  them  !  neither  what  Mac- 
kenzie said  to  Spencer,  nor  Spencer  said  to  him. 
Now  the  report  of  the  commander  is  silent  upon 
this  lowness  of  tone  whidi  could  not  be  heard 
four  or  five  feet — silent  upon  the  handcufis  of 
Spencer — silent  upon  the  answer  of  Spencer 
that  he  could  not  write ;  and  for  which  he  sub- 
stituted on  the  court-martial  the  answer  that  he 
^  declined  to  write  " — a  substitution  which  gave 
rise  to  a  conversation  between  the  judge  advo- 
cate and  Mackenzie,  which  the  judge  advocate 
reported  to  the  court  in  writing ;  and  which  all 
felt  to  be  a  fidse  substitution  both  upon  the  tes- 
timony, and  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  man  in 
iron  handcufb  cannot  write !  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  him  *^  declining  '^  in  order  to  give 
him  a  recording  secretary!  And  it  is  silent 
upon  the  great  fact  that  he  sat  on  the  arm-chest 
with  Spencer,  and  whispering  so  low  that  not  a 
human  being  could  hear  what  passed :  and,  con 
sequently,  that  Mackenzie  diose  that  he  himself, 
should  be  Uie  recording  secretary  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  no  one  could  know  whether  the 
record  was  true  or  false.  The  declaration  in 
the  report  that  Spencer  read  what  was  written 
down,  and  agreed  to  it,  will  be  attended  to  here- 
after. The  point  at  present  is  the  secrecy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  the  most  interested  in  the 
worid  in  getting  confessions  from  Spencer,  was 
the  recorder  of  these  confessions,  without  a 
witness !  without  even  Wales,  Qansevoort,  Gar- 
ty ;  or  any  one  of  his  fkmiliars.  For  the  rest, 
it  becomes  a  fair  question,  whidi  every  person 
can  solve  for  themselves,  whether  it  is  possible 
f(fT  two  persons  to  talk  so  low  to  one  another  for, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  in  such  profound 
stillness,  and  amidst  so  much  excited  expecta- 
tion, and  no  one  in  arm's  length  able  to  hear 
one  word.  If  this  is  deemed  impossible,  it  may 
be  a  reasonable  beli^  that  noUiing  material  was 
said  between  them — that  Mackenzie  wrote  with- 
out dictation  from  Spencer;  and  wrote  what 
the  necessity  of  his  condition  required — confes- 
sions to  supply  the  place  of  total  want  of  proof 
— admissions  of  guilt — acknowledgments  that 
he  deserved  to  die— begging  forgiveness.  And 
so  large  a  part  of  what  he  reported  was  proved 
to  be  false,  that  this  reasonable  belief  of  a  &b- 
ricated  dialogue  becomes  almost  a  certainty. 
The  commander,  now  become  sole  witness  of 
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Spencer's  last  words — ^words  spoken  if  at  all — 
after  his  time  on  earth  was  out — after  the  an- 
nouncement in  his  presence  that  the  ten  minutes 
were  out — and  hearing  the  commander's  re- 
sponse to  the  notification,  '^  Very  well : "  this 
commander  thus  proceeds  with  his  report :  ^  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  no  message  to  send  to  his 
friends  ?  He  answered  none  that  they  would 
wish  to  receive.  When  urged  still  further  to 
send  some  words  of  consolation  in  so  great  an 
aflOiiction,  he  said,  *  Tell  them  I  die  wishing  them 
every  blessing  and  happiness.  I  deserve  death 
for  this  and  many  other  crimes — there  are  hw 
crimes  I  have  not  committed.  I  feel  sincerely 
penitent,  and  my  only  fear  of  death  is  that  my 
repentance  may  come  too  kte.' " — ^This  is  what 
the  commander  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  which  no  human  witness  could  gain- 
gay,  because  no  human  being  was  allowed  to 
witness  what  was  said  at  the  time ;  but  there  is 
another  kind  of  testimony,  independent  of  human 
eyes  and  ears,  and  furnished  by  the  evil-doer 
himself,  often  in  the  very  effort  to  conceal  his 
guilt,  and  more  convincing  than  the  oath  of  any 
witness,  and  which  fate,  or  accident,  often  brings 
to  light  for  the  relief  of  the  innocent  and  the 
confusion  of  the  guilty.  And  so  it  was  in  this 
case  with  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie. That  original  record  made  out  upon  in- 
audible whispers  on  the  camp-stool!  It  still 
existed — and  was  produced  in  court — and  here 
is  the  part  which  corresponds  (should  corres- 
pond) with  this  quoted  part  of  the  report,  and 
constituting  the  first  part  of  the  confession : 
**  When  asked  if  he  had  any  message  to  send : 
none  that  they  would  wish  to  receive.  After- 
wards, that  you  die  wishing  them  every  bless- 
ing and  happiness ;  deserved  death  for  this  and 
other  sins ;  that  you  felt  sincerely  penitent,  and 
only  fear  of  death  was  that  your  repentance 
might  be  too  2a/6."— Compared  together,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  words  "  other  sins,"  in  the  third 
sentence,  is  changed  into  "  many  other  crimea^^ 
— ^words  of  revoltingly  different  import — going 
beyond  what  the  occasion  required — and  evi- 
dently substituted  as  an  introduction  to  the 
fturther  gratuitous  confession :  "  There  are  few 
crimes  which  I  have  not  committed?^  Great 
consolation  in  this  for  those  parents  for  whom 
the  record  was  made,  and  who  never  saw  it  ex- 
cept as  promulgated  through  the  public  press. 
In  any  court  of  justice  the  entire  report  would  be 


discredited  upon  this  view  of  flagrant  and  widad 
fkdsifications.  For  the  rest,  there  is  proof  tint 
the  first  sentence  is  a  &brication.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  this  inquiry  as  to  Speneei^ 
wishes  to  oonununicate  wiUi  his  parents  wm 
made  publicly,  and  before  the  pen,  ink  and  pi- 
per was  sent  for,  and  that  the  answer  wis  the 
inducement  to  send  for  those  writing  materiik 
That  public  answer  was  heard  by  those  aronni 
and  was  thus  proved  before  the  court-martiil- 
McKinley  the  witness :  ^  The  commtuukr 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  write  7  Mr.  Spen- 
cer said  he  did.  The  commander  ordered  Dmm 
to  fetch  paper  and  campstool  out  of  the  cabia. 
Spencer  took  the  pen  in  his  hand— he  sud,  *I 
cannot  write.'  The  commander  spoke  to  Urn 
in  a  low  tone :  I  do  not  know  what  be  then 
said.  I  saw  the  commander  writing."  This 
testimony  ciHitradicts  the  made-up  report,  it 
showing  that  Spencer  was  asked  to  write  him- 
self instead  of  sending  a  message :  that  the  de- 
claraticm.  ^  nothing  thai  they  would  visk  U 
hear^^  is  a  fabricated  addition  to  what  he  ^ 
say — and  that  he  was  prevented  finom  wiitnig; 
not  fW>m  disinclination  and  declining,  as  tke 
commander  attempted  to  make  out,  bat  became 
upon  trial — after  taking  the  pen  in  his  hand- 
he  could  not  with  his  handcuffs  on.  Certsmly 
this  was  understood  beforehand.  Men  do  not 
write  in  iron  handcufis.  They  were  left  onto 
permit  the  commander  to  become  his  seoretaiy, 
and  to  send  a  message  for  him :  whidi  messiee 
he  never  sent  !,the  promise  to  do  so  being  a 
mere  contrivance  to  get  a  chance  of  writing  for 
the  Secretary  <tf  the  Navy,  and  the  puWic 

The  official  report  continues :  "  I  asked  hhn  if 
there  was  any  one  he  had  injured,  to  whom  be 
could  yet  make  reparation — any  one  sufiering  ob- 
loquy for  crimes  which  he  had  committed.  He 
made  no  answer;  but  soon  after  continued:  'I 
have  wronged  many  persons,  but  chiefly  mj  pi- 
rents.'  He  said  '  this  will  kill  my  poor  mother.' 
I  was  not  before  aware  that  he  had  a  mother." 
The  corresponding  sentences  in  the  original,  nil 
thus:  ^Many  that  he  had  wronged,  but  did  not 
know  how  reparation  could  be  made  to  them. 
Your  parents  most  wronged  ....  himself 
by  saying  he  had  entertained  same  idea  in  John 
Adams  and  Potomac,  but  had  not  ripened  into 

....  Do  you  not  think  tint  sndi  a 
mania  should  ....  certainly.  Oljjected 
to  manner  of  death."    The  dots  in  place  cf 
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words  indicate  the  places  where  the  writing  was 
illegible.  The  remarkable  variations  between 
the  report  and  the  original  in  these  sentences 
is,  that  the  original  leaves  out  all  those  crimes 
which  he  had  committed,  and  which  were  bring- 
ing obloquy  npon  others,  and  to  which  he  made 
no  answer,  but  shows  that  he  did  make  answer 
as  to  having  wronged  persons,  and  that  answer 
was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  reparation  could 
be  made.  There  is  no  mention  of  mother  in 
this  part  of  the  original — it  comes  in  long  after. 
Then  the  John  Adams  and  the  Potomac,  which 
are  here  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  line  of  the 
original,  only  appear  in  the  fifty-sixth  in  the  re- 
port—and the  long  gap  filled  up  with  things 
not  in  the  original — and  the  word  ^  idea^"  as 
attributed  to  Spencer,  substituted  by  "mania." 
The  report  continues  (and  here  it  is  told  once 
for  all,  that  the  quotations  both  from  the  report 
and  the  original,  of  which  it  should  bo  a  copy, 
follow  each  in  its  place  in  consecutive  order, 
leaving  no  gap  between  each  quoted  part  and 
what  preceded  it) :  **  when  recovered  from  the 
pain  of  this  announcement  (the  effect  upon  his 
mother),  I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  have  been 
still  more  dreadfUl  had  he  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt, murdered  the  ofScers  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  run  that 
career  of  crime  which,  with  so  much  satis&ction 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself:  he  replied  after 
a  pause ;  '  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me  if  I  had  succeeded.'  I  told  hint 
Cromwell  would  soon  have  made  way  with  him, 
and  McKinley  would  probably  have  cleared 
the  whole  of  them  from  his  path."  The  cor- 
responding part  of  the  original  runs  thus: 
"  Objected  to  manner  of  death :  requested  to  be 
shot  Could  not  make  any  distinction  between 
him  and  those  he  had  seduced.  Justifiable  de- 
sire at  first  to  ....  The  last  words  he 
bad  to  say,  and  hoped  they  would  be  believed, 
that  Cromwell  was  innocent  ....  Crom- 
welL  Admitted  it  was  just  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made." — ^This  is  the  consecutive  part 
in  the  original,  beginning  in  utter  variance  with 
what  should  be  its  counterpart— hardly  touch- 
ing the  same  points— leaving  out  all  the  cruel 
reproaches  which  the  official  report  heaps  upon 
Spencer— ending  with  the  introduction  of  Crom- 
well, but  without  the  innocence  which  the 
original  contains,  with  the  substitution  of 
Cromwell's  destruction  of  him,  and  with  the 
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addition  of  McKinley's  destruction  oi  them  all, 
and  ultimate  attainment  of  the  chief  place  in 
that  long  career  of  piracy  which  was  to  be  ran 
— and  ran  in  that  state  of  the  world  in  which  no 
pirate  could  live  at  all.  What  was  actually  said 
about  Cromwell's  innocence  by  Spencer  and  by 
McKinley  as  coming  firom  Cromwell  "to  stir 
up  the  devU  between  them,"  as  the  historian 
Cooper  remarked,  was  said  before  this  writing 
commenced !  said  when  Mackenzie  returned  from 
announcing  the  ten  minutes  lease  of  life  to  him 
and  Small !  which  Mackenzie  himself  had  re- 
ported in  a  previous  part  of  his  report,  before 
the  writing  materials  were  sent  for:  and  now, 
strange  enough,  introduced  again  in  an  after 
place,  but  with  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  barely  to  leave  their  identity  discoverable. 

The  official  report  proceeds :  "*  I  fear,  said  he, 
this  may  injure  my  father.'  I  told  him  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  that — that  had  he 
Succeeded  in  his  wishes  it  would  have  iiyured 
his  father  much  more — ^that  had  it  been  possible 
to  have  taken  him  home  as  I  intended  to  do,  it 
was  not  in  nature  that  his  father  should  not 
have  interfered  to  save  him — that  for  thoee  who 
have  friends  or  money  in  America  there  was 
no  punishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes — ^that 
though  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  determi- 
nation, which  had  been  forced  upon  me  in  spite 
of  every  effort  I  had  made  to  avert  it,  I,  on  this 
account  the  less  regretted  the  dilemma  in  which 
I  was  placed :  it  would  ii\jure  his  father  a  great 
deal  more  if  he  got  home  alive,  should  he  be 
condemned  and  yet  escape.  The  best  and  only 
service  which  he  could  do  his  &ther  was  to 
die." — Now  firom  the  original,  begmning  at  the 
end  of  the  last  quotation :  "  Asked  that  his  &ce 
might  be  covered.  Granted.  When  he  found 
that  his  repentance  might  not  be  in  season,  I 
referred  him  to  the  story  of  the  penitent  thiefl 
Tried  to  find  it  Could  not  Read  the  Bible,  the 
prayer-book.  Bid  not  know  what  would  have 
become  of  him  if  he  had  succeeded.  Makes  no 
objection  to  death,  but  objects  to  time.  Reasons 
— Qod  would  understand  of  him  offences  .  . 
.  many  crimes.  Dies,  praying  Gk>d  to  bless 
and  preserve  ....  I  am  afiraid  this  will 
injure  my  father." — ^The  quotation  from  the  re- 
port opens  with  apprehended  fear  of  injury  to 
his  fiither:  it  concludes  with  conmiending  him 
to  die,  as  the  only  service  he  could  render  that 
parent :  and  the  whole  is  taken  up  with  thai. 
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topic,  and  crowned  with  the  assertion  that,  for 
those  who  have  friends  or  monej  in  America  there 
is  no  panishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes — a 
sweeping  reproach  upon  the  American  judiciary ; 
and,  however  unfounded  in  his  hroad  denuncia- 
tion, may  he  not  himself  have  counted  on  the 
henefit  of  the  laxity  of  justice  which  he  de- 
nounced? and— more— did  he  not  receiye  it? 
The  rest  of  the  pacagraph  is  only. remarkable 
for  the  declaration  of  the  intention  to  have 
brou^t  his  priscmers  home,  and  of  the  change, 
of  which  intention  they  had  no  notice  until 
placed  in  the  presence  <^  the  comi^eted  prepa- 
rations for  death,  and  told  they  had  but  ten 
minutes,  by  the  watch,  to  live. — Turning  to  the 
original  of  this  paragraph,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  opens  with  preparations  for  death — goes 
on  in  the  same  spirit — ^barely  mentions  his 
finther— and  ends  with  his  death — "  dies  pray- 
ing God  to  blesB  and  preserve"  .  .  .  . 
This  is  eyidently  the  termination  of  the  whole 
scene.  It  carries  him  through  the  last  prepara- 
tions, and  ends  his  life — sees  him  die  praying  to 
God.  Now  does  the  report  give  any  of  these 
circumstances?  None.  Does  the  report  stop 
there  ?  It  does  not  Does  it  go  on  ?  Yes :  two 
hundred  and  thirty  lines  further.  And  the 
original  record  go  on  further?  Yes:  sixty  lines 
further — which  was  just  double  the  distance  it 
had  come.  Here  was  a  puzzle.  The  man  to  be 
talking  double  as  much  after  his  death  as  before 
it  This  solecism  required  a  solution — and  re- 
ceived it  before  the  court-martial:  and  the 
solution  was  that  this  double  quantity  was 
written  after  hanging— how  long,  not  stated — 
but  after  it  Before  the  court  Mackenzie  de- 
livered in  a  written  and  sworn  statement,  that 
his  record  embracing  what  was  taken  down  fh)m 
the  lips  of  Spencer  finished  at  the  sentence — 
*/am  afraid  this  will  injure  my  father:" 
and  that  the  remainder  was  written  shortly 
afterwards.  Now  the  part  written  before  the 
death  was  thirty-three  lines  :  the  part  written 
shortly  after  it,  is  above  fifty.  This  solecism 
explained,  another  difficulty  immediately  arises. 
The  commander  reported  that,  "  he  (Spencer) 
read  over  what  he  (Mackenzie)  had  written 
down^"  and  agreed  to  it  all,  with  one  exception 
— ^which  was  corrected.  Now  he  could  not  have 
read  the  fifty  odd  lines  which  were  written 
after  his  deaUi.  (AU  the  Imes  here  mentioned 
are  the  short  ones  in  the  double  column  pages 


of  the  published,  "Official  Proceedings  of  the 
Naval  Court  MartiaL)  "  These  fifty  odd  lines 
could  not  have  be^i  read  by  Spencer.  That  k 
certain.  The  previous  thirty-three  it  is  monDy 
certain  he  never  read.  They  are  in  some  places 
illegible — ^in  others  unintelligible;  and  an 
printed  in  the  official  report  with  blanks  becaiue 
there  were  parts  which  could  not  be  read.  No 
witness  says  they  were  read  by  Speno^. 

The  additional  fifty  odd  lines,  expanded  by 
additions  and  variations  into  about  two  hundred 
in  the  official  report^  requires  but  a  brief  notiee^ 
parts  of  it  being  amplifications  and  aggravations 
of  what  had  been  previously  noted,  and  addi- 
tional insults  to  Spencer ;  with  an  accumulatios 
of  acknowledgments  of  guilt,  of  willingness  to 
die,  of  obligations  to  the  commander,  and  en- 
treaties for  his  foigiveness.  One  part  of  the 
reported  scene  was  even  more  than  usually  in- 
human. Spencer  said  to  him :  "  But  are  joa 
not  going  too  far  ?  are  you  not  too  fast  ?  does 
the  law  entirely  justify  you  ? "  To  this  the 
commander  represents  himself  as  relaying: 
^  That  he  (Spencer)  had  not  consulted  him  in 
his  arrangements — that  his  opinion  could  not  be 
an  unprejudiced  one — that  I  had  consulted  all 
his  brother  officers,  his  messmates  included,  ex- 
cept the  boys ;  and  I  placed  before  him  their 
opinion.  lie  stated  that  it  was  just — that  be 
deserved  death."  For  the  honor  of  human  na- 
ture it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mackenzie  reports 
himself  falsely  here — which  is  probable,  both  on 
its  fihce,  and  because  it  is  not  in  the  original 
record.  The  commander  says  that  he  bcgg^ 
for  one  hour  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  say- 
ing the  time  is  so  short,  asking  if  there  was  time 
for  repentance,  and  if  he  could  be  changed  so 
soon  (fh)m  sin  to  grace).  To  the  request  for 
the  hour,  the  commander  says  no  answer  was 
given :  to  the  other  parts  he  reminded  him  of 
the  thi^  on  the  cross,  who  was  pardoned  by 
our  Saviour,  and  that  for  the  rest,  God  would 
und^^tand  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  and 
be  mercifuL  The  commander  also  represents 
himself  as  reo^itulating  to  Spencer  the  arts  he 
had  used  to  seduce  the  crew.  The  commander 
says  upwards  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
hanging:  he  might  have  said  two  hours:  for 
the  doom  of  the  prisoners  was  announced  at 
about  eleven,  and  they  were  hung  at  one.  Bat 
no  part  of  this  delay  was  for  their  benefit,  as  he 
would  make  believe,  but  for  his  own,  to  get  con- 
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fessions  under  the  agonieB  of  terror.  No  ptrt 
oi  it — ^not  eren  the  whole  ten  minutes — was 
allowed  to  Spencer  to  make  his  peace  with  God ; 
but  continually  interrupted,  questioned,  out- 
raged, inflamed  against  his  companions  in  death, 
he  had  his  deyotions  broken  in  upon,  and  him- 
self deprived  of  one  peaceful  moment  to  com- 
mune with  God. 

The  report  of  the  confessions  is  &lse  upon  its 
fiu»:  it  is  also  invalidated  by  other  matter 
within  itself^  showing  that  Mackenzie  had  two 
opposite  ways  of  speaking  of  the  same  person, 
and  of  the  same  incident,  before  and  after  the 
design  upon  Spencer's  life.  I  speak  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  of  the  reasons  given  for  it,  to  get  the 
young  man  transferred  to  another  vessel  before 
sailing  from  New  York.  According  to  the  ac- 
count given  first  of  these  reasons,  and  at  the 
time,  the  desire  to  get  him  out  of  the  Somers 
was  entirely  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  midshipmen's  room — seven,  where  only 
five  could  be  accommodated.    Thus : 

"When  we  were  on  the  eve  of  saUing,  two 
midshipmen  who  had  been  with  me  before,  and 
in  whom  I  had  confidence,  jcnned  the  vesseL 
This  carried  to  seven,  the  number  to  occunjr  a 
space  capable  of  accommodating  only  five.  Ihad 
heard  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  transferred  from  the  Somers  to 
the  Grampus.  I  directed  Lieut.  Gansevoort  to 
say  to  him  that  if  he  would  apply  to  Commodore 
Perry  to  detach  him  (there  was  no  time  to  com- 
municate with  the  Navy  Department),  I  would 
second  the  appHcation.  He  made  the  applica- 
tion; I  seconded  it,  earnestly  tHging  tlutt  it 
should  be  granted  on  the  score  of  the  comfort 
of  the  ^oung  officers.  The  commodore  declined 
detachmg  Mr.  Spencer,  but  offered  to  detach 
midshipman  Henry  Rodgers,  who  had  been  kst 
orderod.  I  could  not  consent  to  part  with  Mid- 
shipman Rodgers,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  seaman, 
an  officer,  a  gentleman ;  a  young  man  of  high 
attainments  within  his  profession  and  beyond 
it.  The  Somers  sailed  with  seven  in  her  steer- 
age. They  could  not  all  sit  together  round  the 
table.  The  two  oldest  and  most  useful  had  no 
lockers  to  put  their  clothes  in,  and  have  slept 
during  the  cruise  on  the  steerage  dedc,  the  camp- 
stools,  the  booms,  in  the  tops,  or  in  the  quarter 


Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  statement 
It  was  to  relieve  the  steerage  room  where  the 
young  midshipmen  congregated,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  Spencer  was  requested;  and  this  was 
after  Captain  Mackenzie  had  been  informed  that 
the  young  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the 


Brazilian  squadron,  for  drunkenness.  "And 
this  fiict,"  he  said,  "made  me  very  desirous  of 
his  removal  from  the  vessel,  chiefiy  on  account 
of  the  young  men  who  were  to  mess  and  be 
associated  with  him,  the  rather  that  two  of 
them  were  connected  with  me  by  blood  and 
two  by  marriage ;  and  all  four  intrusted  to  my 
especial  care.^  After  the  deaths  he  wrote  of 
the  same  incident  in  these  words : 

"  The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  being  the 
son  of  a  high  officer  of  the  government,  by  en- 
hancing his  baseness  in  my  estimation,  made  me 
more  desirous  to  be  rid  of  him.  On  this  point 
I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  revere 
authori^.  I  recognize,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
higher  ronctions  in  this  free  country,  the  evi- 
dences of  genius,  intelligence,  and  virtue ;  but  I 
have  no  respect  tor  the  base  son  of  an  hontired 
fether ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  that  he  who, 
by  misconduct  sullies  the  lustre  of  an  honorable 
name,  is  more  culpable  than  the  unfriended  in- 
dividual whose  disgrace  falls  only  on  himself. 
I  wish,  however,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
baseness  in  any  shape;  the  navy  is  not  the 
place  for  it  On  these  accounts  I  readily  sought 
the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Spencer." 

Here  the  word  base,  as  applkable  to  the  young 
Spencer,  occurs  three  times  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
and  this  baseness  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  the  young  man,  not  out  of  the 
ship,  but  out  of  the  navy  I  And  this  sentiment 
was  so  strong,  that  reverence  for  Spencer's 
fkther  could  not  control  it  He  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  baseness.  The  navy  is  not  the 
place  for  it  Now  all  this  was  written  after  the 
young  man  was  dead,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  out  a  case  of  justification  for  putting 
him,  not  out  of  the  ship,  nor  even  out  of  the  navy, 
but  out  of  the  world.  This  was  an  altered  state 
6f  the  case,  and  the  captain's  report  accommo- 
dated itself  to  this  alteration.  The  reasons  now 
given  go  to  the  baseness  of  the  young  man : 
those  which  existed  at  the  time,  went  to  the 
comfort  of  the  four  midshipmen,  connected  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  the  captain,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  special  care : — as  if  all  in  the  ship 
were  not  committed  to  his  special  care,  and  that 
by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  without  preference 
to  relatwns.  The  captahi  even  goes  into  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  high  moral  feelings  at  the  time, 
and  disregard  of  persons  high  in  power,  in  show- 
ing that  he  then  acted  upon  a  sense  of  Spencer's 
baseness,  maugre  the  reverence  he  had  for  his 
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UMlier  and  his  cabinet  position.  Erery  body 
sees  that  these  are  contradictions — ^that  all  this 
talk  about  baseness  is  after-talk — that  all  these 
fine  sentiments  are  of  subsequent  conception : 
in  &ct,  that  the  first  reasons  were  those  of  the 
time,  before  he  expected  to  put  the  young  man 
to  death,  and  the  next  after  he  had  done  it ! 
and  when  the  deed  exacted  a  justification,  and 
that  at  any  cost  of  iuTention  and  &brication. 
The  two  accounts  are  sufficient  to  establish  one 
of  those  errors  of  fact  which  the  law  considers 
as  discrediting  a  witness  in  all  that  he  says. 
But  it  is  not  all  the  proof  of  erroneous  state- 
ment which  the  double  relation  of  this  incident 
afibrds :  there  is  another,  equally  flagrant.  The 
detain,  in  his  after  account,  repulses  associa- 
tion with  baseness,  that  is  with  Spencer,  in  any 
shape :  his  elaborate  report  superabounds  wiUi 
expressions  of  the  regard  with  whidi  he  had 
treated  him  during  the  Toyage,  and  eyen  ex- 
acts acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  while 
endeayoring  to  torture  out  of  him  confessions 
of  guilt. 

The  case  of  Spencer  was  now  oyer :  the  cases 
of  Small  and  Cromwell  were  briefly  despatched. 
The  commander  contriyed  to  make  the  three 
yictims  meet  iu  a  narrow  way  going  to  the  sac- 
rifice, an  manacled  and  hobbling  along,  helped 
along,  for  they  could  not  walk,  by  persons 
appointed  to  that  duty.  Ganseyoort  helped 
Spencer — a  place  to  which  he  had  entitled  him- 
self by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  pursued  him. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  seen  in  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it.  It  yras  to  haye  a  scene 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  between  the 
prisoners,  in  which  mutual  accusations  were  to 
help  out  the  miserable  testimony  and  the  im- 
puted confessions.  They  are  all  made  to  stop 
together.  Spencer  is  made  to  ask  the  pardon 
of  Small  for  haying  seduced  him :  Small  is  made 
to  answer,  and  with  a  look  of  horror — "  Ab,  by 
God  / "  an  answer  yery  little  in  keeping  with 
the  lowly  and  Christian  character  of  Small, 
and  rebutted  by  ample  negatiye  testimony :  for 
this  took  place  after  the  secret  whispering  was 
oyer,  and  in  the  presence  of  many.  Eyen  Gan- 
seyoort, in  giying  a  minute  account  of  this  in- 
teryiew,  reports  nothing  like  it^  nor  any  thing 
on  which  it  could  be  founded.  Small  really 
seems  to  haye  been  a  gentle  and  mild  man,  im- 
bued with  kind  and  pious  feelings,  and  no  part 
of  his  conduct  corresponds  with  the  brutal  an- 


swer to  Spencer  attributed  to  him.  When  adnd 
if  he  had  any  message  to  send,  he  answend: 
"I  haye  nobody  to  care  for  me  but  a  poordd 
mother,  and  I  had  rather  she  did  not  know  hor 
I  died."  In  his  Bible  was  found  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  flUed  with  affecti(mate  expreeaoos. 
In  that  letter  the  mother  had  rejoiced  that  bs 
son  was  contented  and  happy,  as  he  had  in- 
formed her ;  upon  which  the  commander  mi- 
lidously  remarked,  in  his  report,  ^  that  was  b^ 
fore  his  acquaintance  with  Spencer."  There 
was  nothing  against  him,  but  in  the  stoiyof  the 
informer,  Wales.  He  instantly  admitted  his 
''  foolish  conyersations  "  with  Spencer  when  ar- 
rested, but  said  it  was  no  mutiny.  When 
standing  under  the  ship  gallows  (yard-tm) 
he  b^an  a  speedi  to  his  shipmates,  dedu^ 
ing  his  innocence,  saying  ^I  am  no  pinte:  I 
neyer  murdered  any  body!"  At  these  words 
Mackenzie  sung  out  to  Ganseyoort,  "Is  that 
right?"  meaning,  ought  he  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  so  ?  He  was  soon  stopped,  and  Ganse- 
yoort swears  he  said  ^  he  deseryed  his  puni^ 
ment"  Cromwell  protested  his  innoceDce  to 
the  last,  and  with  eyident  tmth.  When  a^ 
rested,  he  declared  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
mutiny,  and  the  commander  told  him  he  was  to 
be  carried  home  with  Spencer  to  be  tried;  to 
which  he  answered,  ^I  assure  you  I  know 
nothing  about  it"  His  name  was  not  on  the 
razor-case  paper.  Spencer  had  declared  his 
ignorance  of  all  his  talk,  when  the  ccmunandff 
commenced  his  efforts,  under  the  ten  minates* 
reprieye,  to  get  confessions,  and  when  Spencer 
said  to  him,  as  he  turned  off  to  go  to  Small  and 
Cromwell  with  the  ten  minutes'  news— the  fint 
they  heard  of  it:  ^  As  these  are  the  last  words  I 
haye  to  say,  I  trust  they  will  be  belieyed :  Crom- 
well is  innocent."  When  told  his  doom,  he 
(CromweU)  exclaimed,  "  God  of  the  Universe 
look  down  upon  me ;  I  am  innocent  t  Tell  vsj 
wife — tell  Lieutenant  Morris  I  die  innocent!" 
The  last  time  that  Mackenzie  had  spoken  to 
him  before  was  to  tell  him  he  would  be  cairied 
to  the  United  States  for  trial.  The  meeting  of 
the  three  yictims  was  crowned  by  reponing 
them,  not  only  as  confessing,  and  admitting  the 
justice  of  their  deaths,  but  eyen  praising  it,  as 
to  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and— penitently  heg- 
ging  pardon  and  forgiyeness  from  the  com- 
mander and  his  lieutenant ! — and  they  mero- 
fully  granting  the   pardon  and  foigiTeness. 
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The  origmal  record  says  there  were  no  "  hang- 
men "  on  board  the  ship :  but  that  made  no 
balk.  The  death  signal,  and  command,  were 
giren  by  the  commander  and  his  lieutenant — 
the  former  firing  the  signal  gon  himself— the 
other  singing  out  ^^  whip  I "  at  which  word  the 
three  wretched  men  went  up  with  a  yiolent  jerk 
to  the  yard-arm.  There  is  something  unintel- 
ligible about  Cromwell  in  the  last  words  of  this 
original  ^  record."  It  says :  "  S.  Small  stept  up. 
Cromwell  oyerboard,  rose  dipping  to  yard-arm." 
Upon  which  the  editor  remarks :  ^  The  above 
paper  of  Conunandei:  Mackenzie  is  so  illegible, 
as  not  to  be  correctly  written  "  (copied).  Yet 
it  was  this  paper  that  Spencer  is  officially  re- 
ported to  have  read  while  waiting  to  be  jerked 
up,  and  to  haye  agreed  to  its  correctness— and 
near  two-thirds  of  which  were  not  written  until 
after  his  death ! 

The  men  were  dead,  and  died  innocent,  as 
history  will  tell  and  show.  Why  such  conduct 
towards  them — ^not  only  the  killing,  but  the 
cruel  aggravations?  The  historian  Cooper,  in 
solving  this  question,  says  that  such  was  the 
obliquity  of  intellect  shown  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
whole  affair,  that  no  analysis  of  his  motives  can 
be  made  on  any  consistent  principle  of  human 
action.  This  writer  looks  upon  personal  re- 
sentment as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  deaths ; 
and  terror,  and  a  desire  to  create  terror,  the 
cause  of  the  aggravations.  Both  Spencer  and 
Cromwell  had  indulged  in  language  which  must 
have  been  peculiarly  ofiensive  to  a  man  of  the 
commander's  temperament,  and  opinion  of  him- 
self—an author,  an  orator,  a  fine  officer.  They 
habitually  spoke  of  him  bdbre  the  crew,  as 
"the  old  humbug— the  old  fool;"  graceless 
epithets,  plentiAilly  garnished  with  the  prefix 
of  "  damned ; "  and  which  were  so  reported  to 
the  captain  (after  the  discovery  of  the  mutiny — 
never  before)  a6  to  appear  to  him  to  be  "  blas- 
phemous vituperation."  This  is  the  only  tan- 
gible cause  for  hangbg  Spencer  and  Cromwell, 
and  as  for  poor  Small,  it  would  seem  that  his 
knowledge  of  navigation,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  three  mutineers,  decided  his  fitte :  for  his 
name  is  on  neither  of  the  three  lists  (though  on 
the  distribution  list),  and  he  fi*ankly  told  the 
commander  of  Spencer's  foolish  conversations— 
always  adding,  it  was  no  mutiny.  These  are 
the  only  tangible,  or  visible  causes  for  putting 
the  men  to  death.    The  reason  for  doing  it  at 


the  time  it  was  done,  was  for  fear  of  losing  the 
excuse  to  do  it.  The  vessel  was  within  a  day 
and  a  half  of  St  Thomas,  where  she  was  or- 
dered to  go— within  less  time  of  many  other 
islands  to  which  she  might  go — in  a  place  to  meet 
vessels  at  any  time,  one  of  which  she  saw  nearly 
in  her  course,  and  would  not  go  to  it.  The  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  to  these  near  islands^  or  join- 
ing the  vessel  seen,  was  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  a  man-of-war  to  seek  protection  from  foreign- 
ers.! as  if  it  was  more  honorable  to  murder  than 
to  take  such  protection.  But  the  excuse  was 
proved  to  be  fidse ;  for  it  vras  admitted  the  ves- 
sel seen  was  too  far  off  to  know  her  national 
character :  therefore,  she  was  not  avoided  as  a 
foreigner,  but  for  feu*  she  might  be  American. 
The  same  of  the  islands:  American  vessels  were 
sure  to  be  at  them,  and  therefore  these  islands 
were  not  gone  to.  It  was  therefore  indispensable 
to  do  the  work  before  they  got  to  St  Thomas, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  new  arrests,  and  rescue 
was  to  justify  that  consummation.  And  as  for 
not  being  able  to  carry  the  ship  to  St  Thomas, 
with  an  obedient  crew  of  100  men,  it  was  a  story 
not  to  be  told  in  a  service  where  Lieutenant 
John  Rodgers  and  Midshipman  Porter,  with  11 
men,  conducted  a  French  frigate  with  173  French 
prisoners,  three  days  and  nights,  into  safe  port 
The  three  men  having  hung  until  they  ceased 
to  give  signs  of  life,  and  still  hanging  up,  the 
crew  were  piped  down  to  dinner,  and  to  hear  a 
speech  fV'om  the  commander,  and  to  celebrate 
divine  service— of  which  several  performances 
the  commander  gives  this  account  in  his  official 
report: 

"  The  crew  were  now  piped  down  from  wit- 
nessing punishment^  and  all  hands  called  to 
cheer  snip.  I  gave  the  order,  *  stand  by  to  give 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  flag  of  our  country ! ' 
Never  were  three  heartier  cheers  given.  In  that 
electric  moment  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  even  the  worst  of  the  conspirators  for  an 
instant  broke  forth.  I  felt  that  I  was  once  more 
completely  commander  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  me;  equal  to  do  with  her 
whatever  the  honor  of  my  country  might  re- 
quire. The  crew  were  now  piped  down  and 
piped  to  dinner.  I  noticed  with  pain  that  many 
of^the  boys,  as  they  looked  to  tiie  yard-arm,  in- 
dulged in  laughter  and  derision." 

He  also  gives  an  impressive  account  of  the 
religious  service  which  was  performed,  the  punc- 
tuality and  devotion  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed, and  the  appropriate  prayer — ^that  of  thanks 
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to  Qod  for  deliyeranoe  from  &  great  danger — 
with  which  it  was  oonduded. 

^The  senrioe  was  then  read,  the  re^KMises 
audibly  and  devoutly  made  by  the  officers  and 
crew,  and  the  bodies  consigned  to  the  deep. 
This  service  was  closed  with  that  prayer  so  ap- 
propriate to  our  situation,  appointed  to  be  read 
m  our  ships  of  war, '  Preserve  us  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  aim  from  the  violence  of  ene- 
mies ;  that  we  may  be  a  safeguard  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  a  security  for  such  as 
pass  on  the  seas  upon  their  lav^  occasions ) 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  land  may  in  peace 
and  quietude  serve  thee  our  God;  and  that  we 
may  return  in  safety  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
our  land,  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  with  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  thy  mercies,  to  praise 
and  slori^r  thy  holy  name  tlirough  Jesus  uhrist 
our  Lord.' " 

This  religious  celebration  concluded,  and  the 
prayer  read,  the  commander  indulges  in  a  re- 
mark upon  their  escape  from  a  danger  plotted 
before  the  ship  left  the  United  States,  as  unfeel- 
ing, jt^h'?™*^"  and  impious  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  false  and  wicked.  After 
the  arrest  of  Spencer,  the  delators  discovered 
that  he  had  mecUtated  these  crimes  before  he 
left  the  United  States,  and  had  let  his  intention 
become  known  at  a  house  in  the  Bowery  at  New 
York.  In  reference  to  that  early  inception  of 
the  plot,  now  just  found  out  by  the  commander, 
he  thus  remarks : 

^  In  readins  this  (prayer)  and  in  recollecting 
the  uses  towhich  the  Somers  had  been  destinecL 
as  I  now  find,  before  she  quitted  the  waters  or 
the  United  States,  I  could  not  but  humbly  hope 
that  divine  sanction  would  not  be  wanting  to  the 
deed  of  that  day." 

Here  it  is  assumed  for  certain  that  piratical 
uses  were  intended  for  the  vessel  by  Spencer 
before  he  left  New  Toric;  and  upon  that  as- 
sumption the  &vor  of  Heaven  was  humbly 
hoped  for  in  looking  down  upon  the  deed  of  that 
day.  Now  what  should  be  the  look  of  Heaven 
if  all  this  early  plotting  should  be  a  fidse  im- 
putation— a  mere  invention — as  it  was  proved 
to  be.  Before  the  court-martial  it  was  proved 
that  the  sailor  boardmg-house  remark  about 
this  danger  to  the  Somers,  was  made  by  an- 
other person,  and  bdbre  Spencer  jomed  the  ves- 
sel— and  firom  which  vessel  the  commander 
knew  he  had  endeavored  to  get  transferred  to 
the  Grampus,  after  he  had  come  into  her — the 
commander   himself  being   the  oigan  of  his 


wishes.  Foiled  before  the  court  in  attaidiing 
this  boarding-house  remark  to  Spencer,  the  de- 
lators bdbre  the  court  undertook  to  fiisten  it  upon 
Cromwell:  there  again  the  same  &te  befell 
them:  the  remark  was  proved  to  have  been 
made  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Phelps,  and  be- 
fore Cromwell  had  joined  the  vessel :  and  so 
ended  this  last  fUse  and  foul  insinuation  in  his 
report 

The  commander  then  made  a  speech,  whereof 
he  incorporates  a  synopsis  in  his  report ;  and  <^ 
which,  with  its  capital  effects  upon  the  crew,  he 
gives  this  account : 

"The  crew  were  now  ordered  aft,  and  I 
addressed  them  from  the  trunk,  on  which  I 
was  standing.  I  called  their  attention  first  to 
the  fiate  of  me  unfortunate  young  man,  whose 
iU-regiUated  ambition,  directed  :to  the  most  in- 
famous ends,  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
tragedy  they  had  just  witnessed.  I  spoke  of 
his  honored  parents,  of  his  distinguished  fiither, 
whose  UJents  and  character  had  raised  him  to 
one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  land^to  be  one 
of  the  six  appointed  counsellors  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  national  sovereignty.  I  spoke 
of  the  distinguished  social  position  to  vrhich 
this  young  man  had  been  bom;  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  every  sort  that  attended  the  outset 
of  his  career,  and  of  the  professional  honors  to 
which  a  long,  steady,  and  fidthful  perseverance 
in  tiie  course  ci  duty  might  ultimately  have 
raised  lum.  After  a  few  months'  service  at  sea, 
most  wretchedly  employed,  so  far  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  professional  knowledge  was  concerned, 
he  had  aspired  to  supplant  me  in  a  conmiand 
which  I  had  only  reached  after  nearly  30  years 
of  fidthful  servitude ;  and  for  what  o%ect  I  had 
alreadv  explained  to  thenL  I  told  them  that 
their  future  fortunes  were  in  their  own  control : 
thev  had  advantages  of  every  sort  and  in  an 
emment  degree  for  the  attainment  of  professional 
knowledge.  The  situations  of  warrant  officers 
and  of  masters  in  the  navy  were  open  to  them. 
They  might  rise  to  commands  in  tne  merchant 
service,  to  respectability,  to  competence,  and  to 
fortune ;  but  they  must  advance  regularly,  and 
step  by  step ;  every  step  to  be  sure,  must  be 
guided  by  truth,  honor,  and  fidelity.  I  called 
their  attention  to  Cromwell's  case.  He  must 
have  received  an  excellent  education,  his  hand- 
writing was  even  elegant  But  he  had  also 
feUen  tiurough  brutish  sensuality  and  the  gr^dy 
thirst  for  gold." 

But  there  was  another  speech  on  the  Sunday 
following,  of  which  the  commander  fhmishes 
no  report,  but  of  which  some  parts  were  re- 
membered by  hearers — as  thus  by  McKee: 
— (the  judge  advocate  having  put  the  question 
to  him  whether  he  had  heard  the  commander's 
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•ddreseBs  to  the  crew  after  the  execution).  An- 
swer: "I  heard  him  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
execution:  he  read  Mr.  Spencer's  letters:  he 
said  he  was  satisfied  the  young  man  had  been 
lying  to  him  for  half  an  hour  before  his  death." 
Another  witness  swore  to  the  same  words,  with 
the  addition,  ^  that  he  died  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth."  Another  witness  (Green)  gives  a  fur- 
ther Tiew  into  this  letter-reading,  and  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  such  a  piece  of  brutality. 
In  answer  to  the  same  question,  if  he  heard  the 
commander's  speech  the  Sunday  after  the  exe- 
cution ?  He  answered,  ^<  Tes,  sir.  I  heard  him 
read  over  Mr.  Spencer's  letter,  and  pass  a  good 
many  remarks  on  it.  He  said  that  Cromwell 
had  been  Tery  cruel  to  the  boys :  that  he  had 
called  him  aft,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  seye- 
ral  times.  To  the  question,  Did  he  say  any 
thing  of  Mr.  Spencer?  he  answered — ^  Yee^  sir. 
He  said  he  left  his  friends,  lost  all  his  cbthes, 
and  shipped  in  a  whaling  yesseL"  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  thing  was  said  about  Mr. 
Spencer's  truth  or  fiilsehood?  he  answered: 
"  I  heard  the  commander  say,  this  young  man 
died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth ;  but  do  not  know 
whether  he  meant  Mr.  Spencer,  or  some  one  else." 
It  is  certain  the  commander  was  making  a  base 
use  of  these  letters,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of 
them  any  where,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
used  solely  to  excite  the  crew  against  CromweU 
and  Spencer. 

In  finding  the  mother's  letter  in  Small's 
bible,  the  captahi  finds  occasion  to  make  two 
innuendos  against  the  dead  Spencer,  then  still 
hanging  up.    He  says : 

*'  She  expressed  the  joy  with  which  she  had 
learned  from  him  that  he  was  so  happy  on  bo«rd 
the  Somers  (at  that  time  Mr.  Spencer  had  not 
joined  her^ ;  that  no  grog  was  seryed  on  board 
of  her.  Within  the  folds  of  this  sacred  yolume 
he  had  preserved  a  copy  of  verses  taken  from 
the  Sailor's  Magazine,  enforcing  the  value  of  the 
bible  to  seamen.  I  read  these  verses  to  the 
crew.  Small  had  evidently  valued  his  bible,  but 
could  not  resist  temptation." 

This  happiness  of  Small  is  discriminated  firom 
his  acquaintance  with  Spencer:  it  was  before 
the  time  that  Spencer  joined  the  ship  I  as  if  his 
misery  began  from  that  time  I  when  it  only 
conmienced  from  the  time  he  was  seized  and 
ironed  for  mutiny.  Then  the  temptation  which 
he  could  not  resist,  innuendo^  tempted  by  Spen- 
cei^-of  which  there  was  not  even  a  tangible  hear- 
■ay,  and  no  temptation  necessary.    Poor  Small 


was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  drank  all  that  he 
could  get— his  only  fault,  as  it  seems.  But  this 
bible  of  Small's  gave  occasion  to  another  speech, 
and  moral  and  religious  harangue,  of  which  the 
captain  gave  a  report,  too  long  to  be  noticed 
here  except  for  its  characteristics,  and  which  go 
to  elucidate  the  temper  and  state  of  mind  in 
which  things  were  done : 

"  I  urged  upon  the  youthflil  sailors  to  cherish 
their  bibles  with  a  more  entire  love  than  Small 
had  done;  to  value  their  prayer  books  also; 
they  would  find  in  them  a  prayer  for  every  ne- 
cessity, however  great;  a  medicine  for  every 
ailment  of  the  mind.  I  endeavored  to  call  to 
their  recollection  the  terror  with  which  the 
three  malefactors  had  found  themselves  sudden- 
ly called  to  enter  the  presence  of  an  offended 
Qod.  No  one  who  had  witnessed  that  scene 
could  for  a  moment  believe  even  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  as  honest  Atheism :  a  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  They  should  also 
remember  that  scene.  Thepr  should  aho  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  last  moments,  had 
said  that  'he  had  wronged  many  people,  but 
chiefly  his  parents.'  From  these  two  circum- 
stances they  might  draw  two  usefhl  lessons :  a 
lesson  of  filial  piety,  and  of  piety  toward  God. 
With  these  two  principles  for  ^eir  guides  they 
could  never  go  astray." 

This  speech  was  concluded  with  giving  cheers 
to  God,  not  by  actual  shouting,  but  by  singing 
the  hundredth  psalm,  and  cheering  again — all 
for  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
Thus: 

^In  conclusion,  I  told  them  that  they  had 
shown  that  they  could  give  cheers  for  iheir 
country ;  they  should  now  ^ve  cheers  to  their 
God,  for  the^  would  do  this  when  they  sung 

E raises  to  his  name.  The  colors  were  now 
oisted,  and  above  the  American  ensign,  the  only 
banner  to  whidi  it  may  give  place,  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  The  hundredth  psalm  was  now 
sung  by  all  the  ofScers  and  crew.  After  which, 
the  usual  service  followed ;  when  it  was  over,  I 
could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented on  that  day  by  the  Somers,  with  what 
it  would  have  been  in  pirates'  hands." 

During  all  this  time  the  four  other  men  in 
irons  sat  manacled  behind  the  captain,  and  he 
exults  in  telling  the  fine  effects  of  his  speaking 
on  these  ^deeply  guilty,"  as  well  as  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew. 

**  But  on  this  sul^jeot  I  forbear  to  enlarge.  I 
would  not  have  described  the  scene  at  iJL  so 
different  fh>m  the  ordinary  topks  of  an  official 
communication,  but  for  the  unwonted  circum- 
stances in  whicn  we  were  placed,  and  the  marked 
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effect  which  it  produced  on  the  ship's  company, 
even  on  those  deeply  guilty  members  of  it  who 
sat  manacled  behind  me,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  have  done  much  towards  restoring 
the  allegiance  of  the  crew." 

Of  these  deeply  guilty,  swelled  to  twelve  be- 
fore the  ship  got  home,  three  appeared  before 
the  court-martial,  and  gave  in  their  experience 
of  that  day's  work.  McKee,  the  first  one,  testi- 
fies that  he  had  so  little  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on,  that,  when  he  saw  the  commander 
come  upon  deck  in  full  uniform,  he  supposed 
that  some  ship  was  seen,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  visit  or  speak  her.  To  the  question, 
what  passed  between  yourself  and  the  com- 
mander, after  the  execution?  he  answered: 
^  He  said  he  could  find  nothing  against  any  of 
the  four  that  were  then  in  irons — if  he  had 
found  any  proof  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same ;  and  if  he  could  find  any  excuse  for  not 
taking  them  home  in  irons,  he  would  do  so.  I 
understood  him  to  mean  he  would  release  them 
from  their  irons."  Green,  another  of  them,  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  oonmiander 
spoke  to  him  after  hanging,  answered — '^Yes, 
sir.  He  said  he  could  not  find  any  thing  against 
us ;  if  he  could,  our  fkte  would  have  been  the 
same  as  the  other  three.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
satisfied  with  it?"  McEinley  was  the  third, 
and  to  the  same  question,  whether  the  com- 
mander spoke  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  execu- 
tions? he  answered — ^**He  did  while  the  men 
were  hanging  at  the  yard  arm,  but  not  before. 
He  came  to  me,  and  said,  '  McKinley,  did  you 
hear  what  I  said  fo  those  other  young  men  ? ' 
I  told  hun,  <  No,  sir.'  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  officers  that  you  are  a 
pretty  good  boy,  but  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
home  in  irons,  to  see  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  can  do  for  yoiu'  He  said:  *In  risking 
your  life  for  other  persons  (or  something  to 
that  effect)  is  all  that  saves  you.'  He  left  me 
then,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Gansevoort — I  asked 
him  if  he  thought  the  commander  thought  I  was 
guilty  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  sdd :  ^  No, 
I  assure  you  if  he  did,  he  would  have  strung 
you  up.' "  Wilson,  the  fourth  of  the  arrested, 
was  not  examined  before  the  court;  but  the 
eridence  of  three  of  them,  with  McKenzie's  re- 
fbsal  to  proceed  against  them  in  New  York,  and 
the  attempt  to  tamper  with  one  of  them,  is 
proof  enough  that  he  had  no  accusation  against 
these  four  men :  that  they  were  arrested  to  ful- 


fil the  condition  on  which  the  first  three  mn 
to  be  hanged,  and  to  be  brought  home  in  mm 
with  eight  others,  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  mutinj. 
The  report  having  finished  the  history  of 
the  mutiny — ^its  detection,  suppression,  execa 
tion  of  the  ringleaders,  and  seizure  of  the  rest 
(twelve  in  all)  to  be  brought  home  in  bags  and 
irons — goes  on,  like  a  military  report  after  « 
great  victory,  to  point  out  for  the  notice  and 
favor  of  the  government,  the  different  ofiBoerg 
and  men  who  had  distinguished  themselyes  in 
the  affair,  and  to  demand  suitable  rewards  for 
each  one  according  to  his  station  and  meritt. 
This  concluding  part  opened  thus : 

^  In  closing  this  report,  a  pleasing,  yet  solemn 
duty  devolves  upon  me,  which  I  feel  unable  ade- 

Suately  to  fulfil — ^to  do  justice  to  the  noble  coq- 
uet of  every  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Someri^ 
from  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  commander^ 
clerk,  who  has  also,  since  her  equipment,  in- 
formed the  duty  of  midshipman.  Throug^ot 
the  whole  duration  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  their  conduct  has  been 
courageous,  determined,  calm,  self-posseBsed— 
animated  and  upheld  always  by  a  lofty  and 
chivalrous  patriotism,  perpetually  armed  br 
day  and  by  night,  waking  and  sleeping,  with 
pistols  often  oo^c^  for  hours  together." 

The  commander,  after  this  general  encomium, 
brings  forward  the  distinguished,  one  by  one, 
beginning  of  course  with  his  first  lieutenant: 

'^I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  particularly  of 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort  Next  to  me  in  rank  on 
board  the  Somers,  he  was  my  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  protect  and  defena  her.  The  perfect 
harmony  of  our  opinions,  and  of  our  views  of 
what  should  be  done,  on  each  new  developmeDt 
of  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  integntv  of 
command,  gave  us  a  unity  of  action  that  added 
materially  to  our  strength.  Never  since  the 
existence  of  our  navy  has  a  oommandine  oflBo^ 
been  more  ably  and  zealously  seconded  by  his 
lieutenant" 

Leaving  out  every  thing  minor,  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  oaths  of  others,  there  are  some 
things  sworn  to  by  Gansevoort  himself  which 
derogate  firom  his  chivalrous  patriotism.  FiJ^ 
going  round  to  the  officers  who  were  to  sit  in 
council  upon  the  three  prisoners,  and  takiqg 
their  agreement  to  execute  the  three  on  hand  if 
more  arrests  were  made.  Secondly,  encourag- 
ing and  m^kiTig  those  arrests  on  which  the  Iires 
of  the  three  depended.  Thirdly^  going  oat  of 
the  coundl  to  obtain  from  Spencer  fnrthcr 
proofs  of  his  guilt — Spencer  not  knowing  fcr 
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what  purpose  he  wm  thus  interrogated. 
Fourthly,  his  calmness  and  self-possession  were 
shown  in  the  fire  of  his  pistol  while  assisting 
to  arrest  Cromwell,  and  in  that  consternation 
inspired  in  him  at  the  running  towards  where 
be  was  of  a  cluster  of  the  apprentice  boys, 
scampering  on  to  avoid  the  boatswain's  colt — a 
slender  cord  to  whip  them  oyer  the  clothes, 
like  a  switch.  Midshipman  Rodgers  had  gone 
aft,  or  forward,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  driye  a 
parcel  of  these  boys  to  their  doty,  taking  the 
boatfiiwain  along  to  apply  his  colt  to  all  the 
hindmost.  Of  course  the  boys  scampered  brisk- 
ly to  escape  the  colt  The  lieutenant  heard 
them  coming — thought  they  were  the  mutineers 
— sung  out,  God !  they  are  coming — levelled  his 
reyolyer,  and  was  only  prevented  from  giving 
them  the  contents  of  the  six  barrels,  had  they 
not  sung  out  ^  It  is  me — it  is  me ; "  for  that  is 
what  the  witnesses  stated.  But  the  richness 
of  the  scene  can  only  be  fully  seen  from  the 
lieutenant's  own  account  of  it,  which  he  gave 
before  the  court  with  evident  self-satisfaction : 
"  The  commander  and  myself  were  standing  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  at  the 
after  end  of  the  trunk:  we  were  in  conversa- 
tion :  it  was  dark  at  the  time.  I  heard  an  un- 
usual noise— «  rushing  aft  toward  the  quarter 
deck:  I  said  to  the  commander,  ^  Qod!  I  be- 
Ueve  they  are  coming.'  I  had  one  of  Colt's 
pistols,  which  I  inunediately  drew  and  cocked : 
the  commander  said  his  pistols  were  below.  I 
jumped  on  the  trunk,  and  ran  forward  to  meet 
them.  As  I  was  going  along  I  sung  out  to 
them  not  to  come  aft.  I  told  them  I  would 
blow  the  first  man's  brains  out  who  would  put 
his  foot  on  the  quarter  deck.  I  held  my  pistol 
pointed  at  the  tallest  man  that  I  saw  in  the 
starboard  gangway,  and  I  think  Mr.  Rodgers 
sung  out  to  me,  that  he  was  sending  the  men 
aft  to  the  mast  rope.  I  then  told  them  they 
must  have  no  such  unusual  movements  on  board 
the  vessel :  what  they  did,  they  must  do  in  their 
usual  manner :  they  knew  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  might  get  their  brains  blown  out  before 
they  were  aware  of  it  Some  other  short  re- 
marks, I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  what  they 
were,  and  ordered  them  to  come  alt  and  man 
the  mast  rope :  to  move  quietly."  To  finish 
this  view  of  Mr.  Gansevoort's  self-possession, 
and  the  value  of  his  "  beliefs,"  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  know  that,  besides  letting  ofi"  his  pistol 
when  Cromwell  was  arrested,  he  swore  before 


the  court  that,  ^  I  had  an  idea  that  he  (Crom- 
well) meant  to  take  me  overboard  with  him," 
when  they  shook  hands  under  the  gallows  yard 
arm,  and  under  that  idea,  ^  turned  my  arm  to 
get  clear  of  his  grasp." 

The  two  non-combatants,  purser  Heiskill  and 
assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  come  in  for  high  ap- 
plause, although  for  the  low  business  of  watch- 
ing the  crew  and  guarding  the  prisoners.  The 
report  thus  brings  them  forward : 

"  Where  all,  without  exception,  have  behaved 
admirably,  it  might  seem  invidious  to  particu- 
larize :  yet  I  cannot  refirain  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  noble  conduct  of  purser  H.  W.  Heis- 
kill, and  passed  assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  for 
the  services  which  they  so  freely  yielded  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  immediate  duties." 

The  only  specification  of  this  noble  conduct, 
and  of  these  services  beyond  their  proper 
sphere,  which  is  given  in  the  report,  is  con- 
tained in  this  sentence : 

^'  Both  he  and  Mr.  Heiskill  cheerfully  obeyed 
my  orders  to  eo  perpetually  armed,  to  keep 
a  regular  watch,  to  guard  the  prisoners :  the 
worst  weather  could  not  drive  them  from  their 
posts,  or  draw  from  their  lips  a  murmur." 

To  these  specifications  of  noble  conduct,  and 
extra  service,  might  have  been  added  those  of 
eaves-dropping  and  delation— capacity  to  find 
the  same  symptoms  of  guilt  in  opposite  words 
and  acts — sitting  in  council  to  judge  three 
men  whom  they  had  agreed  with  Gansevoort 
two  days  before  to  hang  if  necessary  to  make 
more  arrests,  and  which  arrests,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  made  with  their  concurrence  and  full 
approbation.  Finally,  he  might  have  told  that 
this  Hdskill  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mutinous  and  piratical  plot  He 
was  the  purser  of  whom  Wales  was  the  stew- 
ard, and  to  whom  Wales  revealed  the  i^ot — ho 
then  revealing  to  Gansevoort — and  Gansevoort 
to  Mackenzie.  It  was,  then,  through  his  subor^ 
dinate  (and  who  was  then  stealing  his  liquor) 
and  himself  that  the  plot  was  detected. 

A  general  presentation  of  government  thanks 
to  all  the  officers,  is  next  requested  by  the  lieur 
tenant: 

"  I  respectfully  request  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Navy  Department  may  be  presented  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  Somers.  for  their  exertions  in  the 
critical  situation  in  which  she  has  been  placed. 
It  is  true  they  have  but  performed  their  duty, 
but  they  have  performed  it  with  fidelity  ana 
zeal." 
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The  purser's  steward,  Wales,  is  then  special- 
ly and  enoomiastically  presented,  and  a  specific 
h^  reward  solicited  for  him : 

<<I  respectfullj  snbmit,  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Wales, 
hj  his  coolness,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  his 
fidelity,  has  rendered  to  the  American  naTj  a 
memorable  serrice.  I  had  a  trifling  difficulty 
with  him,  not  discreditable  to  his  character,  on 
the  previous  cruise  to  Porto  Rico— <on  that  ac- 
count he  was  sought  out,  and  tampered  with. 
But  he  was  honest,  patriotia  humane ;  he  re- 
sisted temptation,  was  fidthful  to  his  flag,  and 
was  instrumental  in  saying  it  from  dishonor. 
A  pursership  in  the  navy,  or  a  handsome  pecu- 
niary reward,  would  after  all  be  an  inconsider- 
able recompense,  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  serrices." 

Of  this  individual  the  commander  had  pre- 
Tiously  reported  a  contrivance  to  make  a  mis- 
take in  doubling  the  allowed  quantity  of  brandy 
carried  out  on  the  cruise,  saying :  ^  By  accident, 
as  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  but  subsequent 
developments  would  rather  go  to  prove  by  der 
sign,  he  (Wales)  had  contrived  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  the  supply  of  brandy  wns  ordered 
fh>m  two  difierent  groceries ;  thus  doubling  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  taken.''  Of  this  dou- 
ble supply  of  brandy  thus  contrived  to  be  taken 
out,  the  commander  reports  Wales  for  continual 
^iUaling^^  of  it — always  adding  that  he  was 
seduced  into  these  '^thefts"  by  Spencer.  Be- 
ing a  temperance  man,  the  commander  eschews 
the  use  of  this  brandy  on  board,  except  furtive- 
ly for  the  corruption  of  the  crew  by  Spencer 
through  the  seduction  of  the  steward:  thus: 
<'  None  of  the  brandy  was  used  in  the  mess,  and 
all  of  it  is  still  on  board  except  what  was  stolen 
by  the  steward  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  drank  by  him,  and  those  he  endeavored  to 
corrupt"  By  his  own  story  this  Wales  comes 
under  the  terms  of  Lord  Hale's  idea  of  a  **  des- 
perate villain  " — a  fellow  who  joins  in  a  crime, 
gets  the  confldence  of  accomplices,  then  informs 
upon  them,  gets  them  hanged,  and  receives  a 
reward.  This  was  the  conduct  of  Wales  upon 
his  own  showing :  and  of  such  informers  the 
pious  and  mild  Lord  Hale  judicially  declared 
his  abhorrence — ^held  their  swearing  unworthy 
of  credit  unless  corroborated — said  that  they 
had  done  more  mischief  in  getting  innocent  peo- 
ple punished  than  they  had  ever  done  good  in 
bringing  criminals  to  justice.  Upon  this  view 
of  his  conduct,  then,  this  Wales  comes  under 
the  legal  idea  of  a  desperate  villain.    Legal  pre- 


sumptions would  leave  him  in  tlus  eategoiy; 
but  the  steward  and  the  commander  faaire  not 
left  it  there.  They  have  lifted  a  comer  of  tbe 
curtain  which  conceals  an  unmentionable  trans- 
action, to  which  these  two  persons  were  parCkt 
— ^whidi  was  heard  of^  but  not  nndentood  by 
the  crew — ^which  was  hugger-moggered  into  a 
settlement  between  them  about  the  time  of 
Spencer's  arrest,  though  originatii^  the  pte- 
ceding  cruise — which  neither  would  exj^ain— 
which  no  one  could  name — and  of  whidi  Hei»- 
kill,  the  intermediate  between  his  steward  and 
the  commander,  could  know  nothii^  except 
that  it  was  of  a  "delicate  nature,"  and  that  it 
had  been  settled  between  them.  The  first  hint 
of  this  mysterious  transaction  was  in  the  com- 
mander's report — in  his  proud  commendatioe 
of  this  steward  ibr  a  pursership  in  the  XJmted 
States  Navy— and  evidently  to  rehabilitate  his 
witness,  and  to  get  a  new  lick  at  Spencer.  The 
hint  runs  thus :  "  I  had  a  trifling  diflOlcaltj,  not 
discreditable  to  his  character,  on  the  previoos 
cruise  to  Porto  Rico."  On  the  trial  the  purser 
Heiskill  was  interrogated  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  difficulty  between  his  subordinate  and  his 
superior.  To  the  question — ^  Did  he  know  ai^ 
thing,  and  what,  about  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  steward  and  the  commander  «t  Por- 
to Rico  ?  "  he  answered,  "he  knew  there  was  a 
misunderstanding,  which  Wales  told  him  was 
explained  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  commander." 
To  the  fiu-ther  question,  "  Was  it  of  a  dehcate 
nature  ?  "  the  answer  was,  "yes,  sir."  To  the 
further  question,  as  to  the  time  when  this  mis- 
understanding was  settled?  the  purser  an- 
swered :  "  I  do  not  know — some  time  since,  I 
believe."  Asked  if  it  was  before  the  arrest  1 
he  answers :  "  I  think  Mr.  Wales  spoke  of  this 
matter  before  the  arrest."  Pressed  to  tell,  if  it 
was  shortly  before  the  arrest,  the  purser  would 
neither  give  a  long  nor  a  short  time,  but  ignored 
the  inquiry  with  the  declaration,  "I  won't  pre- 
tend to  fix  upon  a  time."  Wales  himself  inter- 
rogated before  the  court,  as  to  the  &ct  of  this 
misunderstanding,  and  also  as  to  what  it  was? 
admitted  the  fact,  but  refused  its  disdosnre. 
His  answer,  as  it  stands  in  the  offidal  report  of 
the  trial  is :  "I  had  a  difficulty,  but  decline  to 
explain  it"  And  the  obliging  court  sulmiitted 
to  the  contempt  of  this  answer. 

Left  without  information  in  a  case  so  myste- 
rious, and  denied  explanation  from  those  who 
could  give  it,  histoiy  can  only  deal  with  the 
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hats  as  known,  and  with  the  inferences  fairly 
resulting  from  them ;  and,  therefore,  can  only 
say,  that  there  was  an  old  afiair  between  the 
commander  and  the  parser's  steward,  originat- 
ing in  a  previous  voyage,  and  settled  in  this 
one,  and  settled  before  the  arrest  of  midship- 
man Spencer ;  and  secondly,  that  the  afiair  was 
of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  to  avoid  explanation 
from  either  party.  Now  the  word  "  delicate  " 
in  this  connection,  implies  something  which  can- 
not be  discussed  without  danger — something 
which  will  not  bear  handling,  or  exposure — and 
in  which  silence  and  reserve  are  the  only  es- 
capes from  a  detection  worse  than  any  susj^- 
cion.  And  thus  stands  before  history  the  in- 
former upon  the  young  Spencer — the  thief  of 
brandies,  the  desperate  villain  according  to 
Lord  Hale's  classification,  and  the  culprit  of 
unmentionable  crime,  according  to  his  own  im- 
plied admission.  Yet  this  man  is  recommended 
for  a  pursership  in  the  United  States  navy,  or  a 
handsome  pecuniary  reward;  while  any  court 
in  Christendom  would  have  committed  him  for 
perjury,  on  his  own  showing,  in  his  swearing 
before  the  court-martiaL 

Sergeant  Michael  H.  Garty  is  then  brought 
forward;  thus: 

^  Of  the  conduct  of  Serseant  Michael  H.  Gar- 
ty (of  the  marines)  I  will  only  say  it  was  wor- 
thy of  the  noble  corps  to  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  belong.  Confined  to  his  hammock 
by  a  malady  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous, 
at  tiie  moment  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, he  rose  upon  his  feet  a  well  man. 
Througnout  the  whole  period,  from  the  day  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  arrest  to  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and  until  the  removal  of  the  mutineers,  his  con- 
duct was  calm,  steady,  and  soldierlike.  But 
when  his  duty  was  done,  and  health  was  no 
longer  indispensable  to  its  performance,  his 
malady  returned  upon  him.  and  he  is  still  in  his 
hammock.  In  view  of  this  fine  conduct,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  Sergeant  Garty  be 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  ma- 
rine corps.  Should  I  pass  without  dishonor 
through  the  ordeal  which  probably  awaits  me, 
and  attain  in  due  time  to  the  command  of  a 
Tessel  entitled  to  a  marine  ofScer,  I  ask  no  bet- 
ter fortune  than  to  have  the  services  of  Ser- 
geant Garty  in  that  capacity." 

Now  here  is  something  like  a  miracle.  A 
bedridden  man  to  rise  up  a  well  man  the  mo- 
ment his  country  needed  his  services,  and  to 
remain  a  well  man  to  the  last  moment  those 
services  required,  and  then  to  fall  down  a  bed- 
ridden man  again.    Such  a  miracle  implies  a 


divine  interposition  which  could  only  be  bot- 
tomed on  a  fhll  knowledge  of  the  intended 
crime,  and  a  special  care  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
quite  improbable  in  itself,  and  its  verity  entire- 
ly marred  by  answers  of  tiiis  sergeant  to  cer- 
tain questions  before  the  court-|nartial.  Thus : 
^  When  were  you  on  the  sick  list  in  the  last 
cruise ?  "  Answer:  ** I  was  twice  on  the  list : 
the  last  time  about  two  days."  Now  these  two 
days  must  be  that  hammock  confinement  from 
the  return  of  the  malady  which  immediately 
ensued  on  the  removal  of  the  mutineers  (the 
twelve  from  the  Somers  to  the  North  Carolina 
guardship  at  New  York),  and  whidi  seemed  as 
chronic  and  permanent  as  it  was  before  the 
arrest.  Questioned  further,  whether  he  ^re- 
mained in  his  hammock  the  evening  of  Spen- 
cer's arrest  ?  "  the  answer  is,  '^  Yes,  sir :  I  was 
in  and  out  of  it  all  that  night."  So  that  the 
rising  up  a  well  man  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  instantaneous  as  the  commander's  r^ 
port  would  imply.  The  sergeant  gives  no  ac- 
count of  this  malady  which  confined  him  to  his 
hammock  in  the  marvellous  way  the  commander 
reports.  He  never  mentioned  it  until  it  was 
dragged  out  of  him  on  cross-examination.  He 
was  on  the  sick  list.  That  does  not  imply  bed- 
ridden. Men  are  put  on  the  sick  Ust  for  a 
slight  indisposition :  in  fkct,  to  save  them  firom 
sickness.  Truth  is,  this  Garty  seems  to  havo 
been  one  of  *  the  class  of  which  every  service 
contains  some  specimens — scamps  who  have  a 
pain,  and  get  on  the  side  list  when  duty  runs 
hard ;  and  who  have  no  pain,  and  get  on  the 
well  list,  as  soon  as  there  is  someth&ig  pleasant 
to  do.  In  this  case  the  sergeant  seems  to  have 
had  a  pleasant  occupation  from  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  ftilfiUed  it,  and  from  the  happy 
relief  which  it  procured  him  from  his  malady 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  That  occupation  vras  su- 
perintendent of  the  bagging  business.  It  was 
he  who  attended  to  the  wearing  and  fitting  of 
the  bags — seeing  that  they  were  punctually  put 
on  when  a  prisoner  was  made,  tightiy  tied  over 
the  head  of  nights,  and  snugly  drawn  round  the 
neck  during  the  day.  To  this  was  added  eaves- 
dropping and  delating,  and  swearing  before  all 
the  courts,  and  in  this  style  before  the  council 
of  officers :  "  Thinks  there  are  some  persons  at 
large  that  would  voluntarily  assist  the  prisoners 
if  they  had  an  opportunity." — "  Thinks  if  the 
prisimers  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
be  in  great  danger." — ^  Thinks  there  are  per- 
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sons  adrift  yet,  who,  if  opportunity  offered, 
would  rescue  the  prisoners." — "Thinks  the 
vessel  would  be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and 
Small  were  put  to  death." — **  Thinks  Cromwell 
a  desperate  fellow." — "Thinks  their  olgect 
(that  of  Cromwell  and  Spencer),  in  taking 
slavers,  would  be  to  convert  them  to  their  own 
use,  and  not  to  suppress  the  slave  trade." 
All  this  was  swearing  like  a  sensible  witness, 
who  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  would  furnish 
it.  It  covered  all  the  desired  points.  More 
arrests  were  wanted  at  that  time  to  justify  the 
hanging  of  the  prisoners  on  hand :  he  thinks 
more  arrests  ought  to  be  made.  The  fear  of  a 
rescue  was  wanted :  he  thinks  there  will  be  a 
rescue  attempted.  The  execution  of  the  pris- 
oners is  wanted :  he  thinks  the  vessel  would  be 
safer  if  they  were  all  three  put  to  death.  And 
it  was  for  these  noble  services — bagging  pris- 
oners, eavesdropping,  delating,  swearing  to  what 
was  wanted — ^that  this  seigeant  had  his  marvel- 
lous rise-up  fh>m  a  hammock,  and  was  now 
recommended  for  an  ofiScer  of  marines.  His- 
tory- repulses  the  marvel  which  the  commander 
reports.  A  kind  Providence  may  interpose  for 
the  safety  of  men  and  ships,  but  not  through 
an  agent  who  is  to  bag  and  suffocate  innocent 
men— to  eaves-drop  and  delate — to  swear  in 
all  places,  and  Just  what  was  wanted — all  by 
thoughts,  and  without  any  thing  to  bottom  a 
thought  upon.  Certainly  this  Seigeant  Garty, 
from  his  stomach  for  swearing,  must  have  some- 
thing in  conunon,  besides  nativity,  with  Mr. 
Jommy  O'Brien;  and,  from  his  alacrity  and 
diligence  in  taking  care  of  prisoners,  would 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  school  of  the  fib- 
mous  Major  Sirr,  of  Irish  rebellion  memory. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Perry,  the  commander's  clerk  and 
nephew,  the  same  whose  blunder  in  giving  the 
order  about  the  mast,  occasioned  it  to  break ; 
and,  in  breaking,  to  become  a  sign  of  the  plot- 
ting, mutiny,  and  piracy;  and  the  same  that 
held  the  watch  to  mark  the  ten  minutes  that 
Spencer  was  to  live :  this  young  gentleman  was 
not  forgotten,  but  came  in  liberally  for  praise 
and  spoil — the  spoil  of  the  young  man  whose 
messmate  he  had  been,  against  whom  he  had 
testified,  and  whose  minutes  he  had  counted, 
and  proclaimed  when  out : 

"  If  I  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  have  had  any  merit  in  preserving  the 
Somers  from  those  treasonable  toils  by  which 
slie  had  been  surrounded  since  and  before  her 


departure  from  the  United  States,  I  respectfully 
request  that  it  may  accrue  without  reservation 
for  my  nephew  0.  H,  Perry,  now  clerk  on  board 
the  Somers,  and  that  his  name  may  be  placed 
on  the  raster  in  the  name  left  vacant  by  the 
treason  of  Mr.  Spencer.  I  think,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case,  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, if  necessary,  might  be  obtained  to  au- 
thorize the  appointment." 

All  these  recommendations  for  reward  and 
promotion,  bespeak  an  obliquity  of  mental 
vision,  equivalent  to  an  aberration  of  the  mind ; 
and  this  last  one,  obliquitous  as  any,  superadds 
an  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  in  demanding 
the  spoil  of  the  slain  for  the  reward  of  a  nephew 
who  had  promoted  the  death  of  which  he  was 
claiming  the  benefit  The  request  was  revolt- 
ing! and,  what  is  equally  revolting,  it  was 
granted.  But  worse  stilL  An  act  of  Congress 
at  that  time  forbid  the  ai^intment  of  more 
midshipmen,  of  which  there  were  then  too 
many,  unless  to  fill  vacancies:  hence  the  re- 
quest of  the  conmiander,  that  his  nephew's 
name  may  take  the  place  in  the  Navy  Register 
of  the  name  left  vacant  by  the  "  treason "  of 
Mr.  Spencer ! 

The  commander,  through  all  his  witnesses, 
had  multiplied  proofe  on  the  attempts  of  Spen- 
cer to  corrupt  the  crew  by  laigesses  lavished 
upon  them — such  as  tobacco,  segars,  nuts,  six- 
pences thrown  among  the  boys,  and  two  bank- 
notes given  to  CromweU  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  send  home  to  his  wife  before  the  bank  failed. 
Now  what  were  the  temptations  on  the  other 
side  ?  What  the  inducements  to  the  witnesses 
and  actors  in  this  foul  business  to  swear  up  to 
the  mark  which  Mackenzie's  acquittal  and  their 
promotion  required  ?  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  the  historian,  here  present  them- 
selves as  those  of  an  experienced  man  speaking 
with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  acquaintance 
with  human  nature : 

^  While  on  this  point  we  will  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  temptations  that  were  thus  incon- 
siderately placed  before  the  minds  of  these  mea 
— ^what  preferment  they  had  reason  to  hope 
would  be  accorded  to  them  should  Mackenzie's 
conduct  be  approved,  viz,:  Garty,  from  the 
ranks,  to  be  an  officer,  with  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month,  and  fifty  cents  per  diem  raticms : 
and  ^e  prospect  of  promotion.  Wales,  from 
purser's  steward,  at  eighteen  dollars  a  month, 
to  quarter-deck  rank,  and  fifteen  hundred  d^ 
lars  per  annum.  Browning,  Collins,  and  Stew- 
art, petty  officers,  at  nineteen  dollars  a  month, 
to  be  boatswains,  with  seven  hundred  dollars 
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per  annmiL  King,  Anderson,  and  Bogcre,  pet- 
ty ofScers,  at  nineteen  dollars  a  month,  to  be 
gunners,  at  seven  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
Dickinson,  pettj  ofSoer,  at  nineteen  dollars  a 
month,  to  be  carpenter,  with  seyen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum/' 

Such  was  the  list  of  temptations  placed  before 
the  witnesses  by  Commander  Mackeniie,  and 
which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  suppose 
were  without  their  influence  on  most  of  the 
persons  to  wbom  they  were  addressed. 

The  commander  could  not  close  his  list  of 
recommendations  for  reward  without  saying 
something  of  himself.  He  asked  for  nothing 
specifically,  but  expected  approbation,  and 
looked  forward  to  regular  promotion,  while 
gratified  at  the  promotions  which  his  subordi- 
nates should  reoeiTe,  and  whidi  would  redound 
to  his  own  honor.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  court 
ui  inquiry,  or  a  oourt^nartud,  but  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  deprecate  them.  The  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Navy  immediately  ordered  a  court  of 
inquiry — a  court  of  three  officers  to  report  upon 
the  hda  of  the  case,  and  to  gire  their  opinion. 
There  was  no  propriety  in  this  proceeding. 
The  fiicts  were  admitted,  and  the  law  fixed  their 
character.  Three  prisoners  had  been  hanged 
without  trial,  and  the  law  holds  that  to  be 
murder  untfl  reduced  by  a  judicial  trial  to  a 
lower  degree  d  o£fence— to  manslaughter,  ex- 
cusable, or  justifiable  homicide.  The  finding 
of  the  court  was  strongly  in  fayor  of  the  com- 
mander; and  unless  this  finding  and  opinion 
were  disapproved  by  the  President,  no  farther 
military  proceeding  should  be  had— no  court- 
martial  ordered— the  object  of  the  inquiry  be- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  there  was  necessity 
for  one.  The  necessity  being  negatived,  and 
that  opinioQ  approved  by  the  President,  there 
was  no  military  rule  of  action  which  could  go 
on  to  a  court-martial :  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment such  a  court  was  immediately  ordered — 
and  assembled  with  sudi  {Mvdpitation  that  the 
judge  advocate  was  hi  no  condition  to  go  on 
with  the  trial ;  and,  up  to  the  third  day  of  its 
Bitting,  was  without  the  means  of  proceedmg 
with  the  prosecution;  and  for  his  justification 
in  not  being  able  to  go  on,  and  in  asking  some 
delay,  the  judge  advocate,  Wm.  H.  Norris,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore,  submitted  to  the  court  this  state- 
ment in  writing : 

"  The  judge  advocate  states  to  the  court  that 
he  has  not  been  furnished  by  the  department^ 


as  yet,  with  any  list  of  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  government:  that  he  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  any  of  the  witnesses, 
of  whose  names  he  is  even  entirely  i^orant, 
except  by  rumor  in  respect  to  a  few  of  them ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  would  need  time  to  pre- 
pare the  case  by  conversation  with  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  brig  Somers,  before  he  can  com- 
mence the  case  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  judge  advocate  has  issued  two  subpoenas, 
duces  tecum,  for  the  record  in  ^e  case  of  the 
court  of  inqmry  into  the  alleged  mutiny,  which 
have  not  yet  been  returned,  and  by  which  re- 
cord he  could  have  been  notified  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  facts  to  constitute  the  case  of  the 
government" 

The  judge  advocate  then  begged  a  delay, 
which  was  granted,  until  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  day.  Here  then  was  a  precipitation,  un- 
heard of  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  of  any  real  prosecu- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  precipitancy  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  inquiry,  as  the  public  interest 
requires  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  fair 
and  impartial  The  cause  of  it  then  was  this : 
The  widow  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
his  last  dying  message,  that  he  was  innocent, 
undertook  to  have  Mackenzie  prosecuted  before 
the  civil  tribunals  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. She  made  three  attempts,  all  in  vain. 
One  judge,  to  whom  an  application  for  a  war- 
rant was  made,  declined  to  grant  it,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  attend  to  that  case — giving  a 
written  answer  to  that  effect.  A  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  i^pointed  to  issue  war* 
rants  in  all  criminal  cases,  refused  one  in  this 
case,  because,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  no  authori- 
ty to  act  in  a  militaiy  case.  The  attempt  was 
tJien  made  in  the  United  States  district  court, 
New  York,  to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  find  an 
indictment :  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  a  civil  tribunal  to  in- 
terfere with  matters  which  were  depending  be- 
fore a  naval  tribunal :  in  consequence  of  which 
instruction  the  bill  was  ignored.  Upon  this 
instruction  of  the  court  the  historian.  Cooper, 
well  remarks :  ^  That  after  examining  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  we  are  of  opmion  that  the 
case  belonged  exdnsively  tathe  civil  tribunals." 
Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Mackenzie  was 
run  so  precipitately  before  the  oourt-martiaL 
It  was  to  shelter  him  by  an  acquittal  there : 
and  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  being  got  hold 
of  by  some  dvil  tribunal,  before  the  court^mar- 
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tial  could  be  organised,  that  he  passed  the  in- 
tervening days  between  the  two  conrts  "  in  a 
bailiwick  where  the  ordinary  criminal  process 
could  not  reach  him."— (Cooper's  Review  of 
the  TriaL)  When  the  trial  actually  came  on, 
the  judge  advocate  was  about  as  bad  off  as  he 
was  the  first  day.  He  had  a  list  of  witnesses. 
They  were  Mackenzie's  officers — and  refbsed  to 
converse  with  him  on  the  nature  of  their  testi- 
mony. He  stated  their  refosal  to  the  court- 
declared  himself  without  knowledge  to  conduct 
the  case — and  likened  himself  to  a  new  comer 
in  a  house,  having  a  bunch  of  keys  given  to 
him,  without  information  of  the  lock  to  which 
each  belonged— so  that  he  must  try  every  lock 
with  every  key  before  he  oould  find  out  the 
right  one. 

The  hurried  assemblage  of  the  court  being 
shown,  its  composition  becomes  a  fidr  subject 
of  inquiry.  The  reoord  shows  that  three  offi- 
cers were  excused  from  serving  on  their  own 
application  after  being  detailed  as  members  of 
the  court ;  and  the  information  of  the  day  made 
known  that  another  was  excused  before  he  was 
officially  detailed.  The  same  history  of  the  day 
informs  that  these  four  avoided  the  service  be- 
cause they  had  opinions  against  the  accused. 
That  was  all  right  in  them.  Madcenzie  was 
entitled  to  an  impartial  trial,  although  he  al- 
lowed his  victims  no  trial  at  alL  But  how  was 
it  on  the  other  side  ?  any  one  excused  there  for 
opinions  in  &vor  of  the  accused  1  None !  and 
history  said  there  were  members  on  the  court 
strongly  in  fietvor  of  him— as  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  too  visibly  prove.  Engaged  in  the 
case  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  judge  advo- 
cate confined  himself  to  the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  merely  proving  the  hanging  without 
trial ;  and  then  left  the  field  to  the  accused.  It 
was  occupied  in  great  force— a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  all  the  reports  of  Mackenaie  himself^ 
all  the  statements  before  the  council  of  officers 
— all  sorts  of  illegal,  irrelevant,  impertinent  or 
frivolous  testimony— every  thing  that  oould  be 
found  against  the  dead  since  their  death,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  before— assumption  or  assertion  of 
any  fact  or  inference  wanted — questions  put  not 
only  leading  to  the  answer  wanted,  but  affirming 
the  fact  wanted — all  the  persons  served  as  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  agents  or  histruments  in 
the  murders — Mackenzie  himself  submitting  his 
own  statements  before  the  court :  such  was  the 
trial !  and  the  issue  was  conformable  to  such  a 


fiurrago  of  UlegalitieSi  absurdities,  firivolities,  im- 
pertinences and  wickednesses.  He  was  acquit- 
ted ;  but  in  the  lowest  form  of  acquittal  known 
to  court-martial  proceedings.  "Not  proven," 
was  the  equivocal  mode  of  saying  *'  not  guilty :" 
three  members  of  the  court  were  in  favw  of 
conviction  for  nrarder.  The  finding  was  btrelj 
p^mitted  to  stand  by  the  President  To  ap- 
prove, or  disprove  court-martial  proceedings  is 
the  regular  course :  the  President  did  neither. 
The  official  promulgation  of  the  prooeedingp 
wound  up  with  this  unusual  and  equivocal  sanc- 
tion: "As  these  charges  involved  the  life  of  the 
accused,  and  as  the  finding  is  in  his  fiivor,  he  k 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  as  in  the  analogous 
case  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  before  a  oi?il 
court,  and  there  is  no  power  whidi  can  consti- 
tutionally deprive  hhn  of  that  benefit  The 
finding,  therefore,  is  simply  confirmed^  and  Ci^ 
ried  into  effect  without  any  expression  of  i^pro- 
bation  or  disi^robation  on  the  part  of  the 
President :  no  such  expression  being  necessary.'' 
No  acquittal  could  be  of  lower  order,  or  less 
honorable.  The  trial  continued  two  months; 
and  that  long  time  was  diiefly  nK>nopolised  hy 
the  defence,  which  became  in  ikct  a  trial  of  the 
dead — who,  having  no  trial  while  alive,  had  an 
ample  one  of  sixty  days  after  their  deaths.  Of 
course  they  were  convicted— the  dead  and  the 
absent  being  always  in  the  wrong.  At  the 
conunencement  of  the  trial,  two  aninent  coun- 
sel of  New  York— Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Batkr 
and  Charies  O'Connor,  Esqs., — applied  to  the 
court  at  the  instance  of  the  father  of  the  young 
Spencer  to  be  allowed  to  sit  by,  and  put  ques- 
tions approved  by  the  court ;  and  offer  sugges- 
ti(ms  and  conmients  on  the  testimony  when  it 
was  concluded.  This  request  was  entered  on 
the  minutes,  and  refused.  So  that  at  the  kng 
post  morlem  trial  which  was  given  to  the  boy 
after  his  death,  the  father  was  not  allowed  to 
ask  one  question  in  &vor  of  his  son. 

And  here  two  remarks  require  to  be  made— 
-first,  as  to  that  faithful  promise  of  the  Com- 
mander Mackenzie  to  send  to  his  parents  the 
dying  message  of  the  youi^  Spencer:  not  a 
word  was  ever  sent  I  all  was  sent  to  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  newspapers!  and  the 
"  fidthful  promise,"  and  the  moving  i4>peal  to 
the  ^  feelings  of  nature,"  turn  out  to  have  been 
a  mere  device  to  get  a  chance  to  make  a  rqwrt 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  confessions  to 
justify  the  previous  oondenmation  and  the  pre- 
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determined  hftngiiig.  Secondly:  That  the  Seo- 
retarj  despatched  a  man-of-war  immediately  on 
the  retom  oi  Bfackenzie  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
to  capture  the  confederate  pirates  (according  to 
Wales's  testimony),  who  were  waiting  there  for 
the  yoong  Spencer  and  the  Somers.  A  bootless 
errand.  The  island  was  found,  and  the  pines ; 
but  no  pirates !  nor  news  of  any  for  near  twenty 
years !  Thus  fitiled  the  indispensable  point  in 
the  whole  piratical  i^ot :  but  without  balking  in 
the  least  degree  the  raging  current  of  uniyersal 
behei: 

The  trial  of  Mackeniie  being  over,  and  he 
acquitted,  the  trial  of  the  rest  of  the  implicated 
crew — the  twelve  mutineers  in  irons — would 
naturally  come  on ;  and  the  court  remained  in 
session  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  written  to  the  judge  adyocate  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  of  them  as  he  thought  proper : 
the  judge  adyocate  referred  that  question  to  Mac- 
kenzie, giving  him  the  option  to  choose  any  one 
he  pleased  to  carry  on  the  prosecutions.  He 
chose  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
his  own  counsel  on  his  trial.  Mackenzie  was 
acquitted  on  the  28th  of  March :  the  court  re- 
mained in  session  until  the  Ist  of  April :  the 
judge  advocate  heard  nothing  from  Mackenzie 
with  respect  to  the  prosecutions.  On  that  day 
Mackenzie  not  being  present^  he  was  sent  for. 
He  was  not  to  be  found!  and  the  provost  mar- 
shal ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  thirty  miles  off.  This 
was  an  abandonment  of  the  prosecutions,  and  in 
a  very  unmilitary  way— by  running  away  from 
them,  and  saying  nothing  to  any  body.  The 
court  was  then  dissolved — the  prisoners  re- 
leased— and  the  innocence  of  the  twelve  stood 
confessed  by  the  recreancy  of  their  fugitive  pro- 
secutor. It  was  a  confession  of  the  innocence  of 
Spencer,  Small,  and  Cromwell ;  for  he  was  tried 
for  the  three  murders  together.  The  trial  of 
Mackenzie  had  been  their  acquittal  in  the  eyes 
ci  persons  accustomed  to  analyze  evidence,  and 
to  detect  perjuries  in  made-up  stories.  But  the 
inaiwpfl  could  form  no  such  analysis.  With 
them  the  confessions  were  conclusive,  though 
invalidated  by  contradictions,  and  obtained,  if 
obtained  at  all,  under  a  refinement  of  terror  and 
expression  which  has  no  parallel  on  the  deck  of 
a  pirate.  When  has  such  a  machinery  of  terror 
been  contrived  to  shock  and  torture  a  helpless 
victim  ?  I^dden  annunciation  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  to  take  life :  ten  minutes 


allowed  to  live,  and  these  ten  minutes  taken  up 
with  interruptions.  An  imp  of  darkness  in  the 
shape  of  a  naval  oJQftcer  in  full  uniform,  squat 
down  at  his  side,  writing  and  whispering ;  and 
evidently  making  out  a  tale  which  was  to  mur- 
der the  character  in  order  to  justify  the  murder 
of  the  body.  Commander  Mackenzie  had  once 
lived  a  year  in  Spain,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  its 
manners  and  customs,  as  a  ^  Toung  American." 
He  must  have  read  of  the  manner  in  which  con- 
fessions were  obtained  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  If  he  had,  he  showed  himself  an 
apt  sdiolar ;  if  not,  he  showed  a  genius  for  the 
business  fh>m  which  the  fomiliars  of  the  Holy 
OfQce  might  have  taken  instruction. 

Spencer's  real  design  was  clearly  dedudble 
even  fix>m  the  tenors  of  the  vile  swearing  against 
him.  He  meant  to  quit  the  navy  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  obtain  a  vessel  in  some 
way,  and  go  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
— to  lead  some  wild  life  there;  but  not  pirati- 
cal, as  there  is  neither  prey  nor  shelter  for 
pirates  in  that  quarter.  This  he  was  oftoi  say- 
ing to  the  crew,  and  to  this  his  list  of  names  re- 
ferred—mixed up  with  foolish  and  even  vicious 
talk  about  piracy.  His  first  and  his  last  answer 
was  the  same — ^that  it  was  all  a  joke.  The  an- 
swer of  Small  was  the  same  when  he  .was  ar- 
rested; and  it  was  well  brought  out  by  the 
judge  advocate  in  incessant  questions  during 
the  two  months'  trial,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle soul  of  the  crew,  except  Wales,  that  ev^ 
heard  Spencer  mention  one  wOTd -about  mutiny ! 
and  not  one,  mdusive  of  Wales,  that  ever  heard 
one  man  of  the  vessel  speak  of  a  rescue  of  the 
prisoners.  Kimiaining  long  in  command  of  the 
vessel  as  Mackenzie  did,  and  with  all  his  power 
to  punish  or  reward,  and  allowed  as  he  was  to 
bring  forward  all  that  he  was  able  to  find  since 
the  deaths  of  the  men,  yet  he  could  not  find  one 
man  to  swear  to  these  essential  points ;  so  that 
in  a  crew  steeped  in  mutiny,  there  was  not  a 
soul  that  had  heard  of  it !  in  a  crew  determined 
upon  a  rescue  of  prisoners,  there  was  not  one 
that  ever  heard  the  word  pronounced.  The 
state  of  the  brig,  after  the  arrests,  was  that  of 
crazy  cowardice  and  insane  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  officers— of  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion on  the  part  d  the  crew.  Armed  with 
revolvers,  cutlasses  and  swords,  the  ofi^cers 
prowled  through  the  vessel,  ready  to  shoot  any 
one  that  gave  them  a  fright— the  weapon  gene- 
rally cocked  for  instant  work.    Besides  the  ofll- 
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oers,  low  wretches,  m  Wales  and  Garty,  were 
anned  in  the  same  waj,  with  the  same  sam- 
mary  power  over  the  liyes  and  deaths  of  the 
crew.  The  yessel  ?ras  tamed  into  a  laboratory 
of  spies,  informers,  eavesdroppers  and  delators. 
Every  word,  look,  sign,  movement,  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  was  equally  a  proof  of  guilt.  If  the 
men  were  quick  about  their  duty,  it  was  to 
cover  up  their  guilt:  if  slow,  it  was  to  defy  the 
officers.  If  they  talked  loud,  it  was  insolence : 
if  low,  it  was  plotting.  If  collected  in  knots,  it 
was  to  be  ready  to  make  a  rush  at  the  vessel : 
if  keeping  single  and  silent,  it  was  because, 
knowing  their  guilt,  they  feigned  aversion  to 
escape  suspicion.  Belief  was  all  that  was 
wanted  from  any  delator.  Belief,  without  a 
drcumstance  to  found  it  upon,  and  even  con- 
trary to  drcumstances,  was  accepted  as  fVill 
l^al  evidence.  Arrests  were  multiplied,  to  ez- 
dte  terror,  and  to  justify  murder.  The  awe- 
stricken  crew,  consisting  four-fifths  of  apprentice 
boys,  was  paralyzed  into  dead  silence  and  ab- 
ject submission.  Every  arrest  was  made  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  prisoners  were  ironed  and 
bagged  as  mere  animals.  No  one  could  show 
pity,  much  less  friendship.  No  one  could  extend 
a  comfort,  much  less  give  assistance.  Armed 
sentries  stood  over  them,  day  and  night,  to 
shoot  both  parties  for  the  slightest  sign  of  in- 
telligence— and  always  to  shoot  the  prisoner 
first.  What  Paris  was  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  United  States  brig  Somers 
was  during  the  terrible  week  from  the  arrest  to 
the  hanging  of  Spencer. 

Anak^gous  to  the  case  of  Conmiander  Mac- 
k^izie  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wall,  of 
the  British  service,  €k)vemor  of  Goree  on  the 
coast  of  Africa — the  circumstances  quite  paral- 
lel, and  where  they  differ,  the  difference  in  fkvor 
of  Wall — ^but  the  conclusion  widely  different 
Governor  Wall  fkaded  there  was  a  mutiny  in 
the  garrison,  the  one  half  (of  150}  engaged  in 
St,  and  one  Armstrong  and  two  others,  leaders  in 
it.  He  ordered  the  "  long  roll "  to  be  beat — 
which  brings  the  men,  without  arms,  into  line 
on  the  parade.  He  conversed  a  few  minutes 
with  the  officers,  out  of  hearing  of  the  men, 
then  ordered  the  line  to  form  circle,  a  cannon  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  tluree  men  tied 
upon  it,  and  receive  800  blows  each  with  an 
ijQch  thick  rope.  It  was  not  his  intent  to  kill 
them,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  garrison,  as  in  all 
oases  of  severe  punishment,  was  ordered  to  at- 


tend, and  observe  it:  whidi  he  did,  saying  no- 
thing :  the  three  men  died  within  a  week.  This 
was  in  the  year  1782.  Wall  came  home — was 
arrested  (by  the  civil  authority),  broke  custody 
and  fled — was  gone  twenty  years,  and  seized 
again  by  the  civil  authority  on  his  return  to 
England.  The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  the  prisoner  easily  proved  up  a 
complete  case  of  mutiny,  seventy  or  eighty  men, 
assembled  in  open  day  bdbre  the  governor's  quar- 
ters, defying  authority,  clamoring  for  supposed 
rights,  and  cursing  and  damning.  The  full  case 
was  sworn  up,  and  by  many  witnesses;  but  the 
attorney-general.  Sir  Edward  Law  (afterwards 
Lord  EUenborougfa),  and  the  solicitor-general, 
Mr.  Perdval  (afterwards  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
easily  took  the  made-up  stories  to  pieces,  and 
left  the  governor  nakedly  exposed,  a  false  ac- 
cuser of  the  dead,  after  having  been  the  foul 
murderer  of  the  innocent  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  he  plead,  that  the  punishment 
was  not  intended  to  kill :  it  was  answered  that 
it  was  sufficient  that  it  was  likely  to  kill,  and 
did  kill.  To  no  purpose  that  he  proved  by  the 
surgeon  that  he  stood  by,  as  the  regulations 
required,  to  judge  the  punishment^  and  said 
nothing:  the  eminent  counsel  proved  upon 
him,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was  a  young 
booby,  too  silly  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  which  cut  the  skin,  and  an 
inch  r<^,  which  bruised  to  the  vitals.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  charged  the  jury 
that  if  there  was  no  mutiny,  it  was  muider; 
and  if  there  was  mutiny,  and  no  trial,  it  was 
murder.  On  this  latter  point,  he  said  to  the 
jury:  "  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  tea* 
a  mutinyy  you  are  then  to  consider  the  decree 
ofitj  and  whether  the7*e  was  as  much  attention 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  person  accused  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  admit,  by 
properly  advising  him,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself  if  he  could,^ 
The  governor  was  only  tried  in  one  case,  found 
guilty,  hanged  within  eight  days,  and  his  body, 
like  that  of  any  other  murderer,  delivered  up  to 
the  surgeons  for  dissection — the  King  on  appli- 
cation, first  for  pardon,  then  for  longer  resinte, 
and  last  for  remission  of  the  anatomization,  re- 
fusing any  favor,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
worse  than  any  common  murder— being  done 
by  a  man  in  authority,  far  firom  the  eye  of  the 
government,  on  helpless  people  subject  to  his 
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power,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect,  and 
to  defend  from  oppression.  It  is  a  case— a  com- 
mon one  in  England  since  the  judges  became  in- 
dependent of  the  crown — ^which  does  honor  to 
BritiBh  administration  of  justice:  and,  if  anj 
<me  wishes  to  yiew  the  extremes  of  judicial  ex- 
hibitions— legality,  regularity,  impartiality, 
knowledge  of  the  law,  promptitude  on  one  hand, 
and  the  leyerse  of  it  all  on  the  other— let  them 
look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  one-day  trial  of 
GoTemor  Wall  before  a  British  ciyil  court,  and 
the  two  months'  trial  of  Commander  Mackenzie 
before  an  American  naval  court-martiaL  But  the 
comparison  would  not  be  entirely  &ir.  Oourts- 
martial,  both  of  army  and  nary,  since  the  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng  in  England  to  Commodore  Porter, 
Commander  Mackenzie,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Frtoont  in  the  United  States,  have  been  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  the  goyemment  (where 
it  took  an  interest  in  the  event),  to  acquit,  or 
convict :  and  has  rarely  disappointed  the  inten- 
tion. Cooper  proposes,  in  view  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  military  courts  for  judicial  investigation, 
that  they  be  stripped  of  all  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases :  and  his  opinion  strongly  addresses  itself 
to  the  legislative  authority. 

Ccnnmander  Mackenzie  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  authorities :  he  had  been  complimented  by 
a  body  of  eninent  merchants :  he  had  been  ap- 
plaoded  by  the  press :  he  had  been  encomiasti- 
cally  reviewed  in  a  high  literary  periodical  The 
loud  public  voice  was  for  him:  but  there  was  a 
small  inward  monitor,  whose  still  and  sinister 
whisperings  went  cutting  through  the  soul.  The 
•oquitted  and  applauded  man  withdrew  to  a 
lonely  retreat,  oppressed  with  gloom  and  melan- 
ohoUy,  visible  only  to  a  few,  and  was  only  roused 
from  his  depression  to  give  signs  of  a  diseased 
mind.  It  was  five  years  after  the  event,  and 
during  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  admmistra- 
tion  had  concdved  the  idea  of  procuring  peace 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Santa  Anna — 
then  an  exile  at  Havana;  and  who  was  to  be 
returned  to  his  country  upon  some  arrangement 
of  the  American  government  This  writer  going 
to  see  the  President  (Mr.  Polk)  some  day  about 
tliis  time,  mentioned  to  him  a  visit  from  Com- 
mander Slidell  Mackenzie  to  this  exiled  chiefl 
The  President  ^^as  startled,  and  asked  how  this 
came  to  be  known  to  me.  I  told  him  I  read  it 
in  the  Spanish  newspapers.  He  said  it  was  all 
a  isrofound  secret,  confined  to  his  cabinet  The 
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case  was  this;  a  secret  mission  to  Santa  Anna 
was  resolved  upon :  and  the  facile  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, Secretary  of  State,  dominated  by  the  re- 
presentative Slidell  (brother  to  the  commander), 
accepted  this  brother  for  the  place.  Now  the 
views  of  the  two  parties  were  diametrically  op- 
posite. One  wanted  secrecy — the  other  noto- 
riety. Restoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  coun- 
try, upon  an  agreement,  and  without  being  seen 
in  the  transaction,  was  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  that  required  secrecy:  removalfrom 
under  a  cloud,  restoration  to  public  view,  re- 
habilitation by  some  mark  of  public  distinction, 
was  the  object  of  the  Slidells;  and  that  required 
notoriety :  and  the  game  being  in  their  hands, 
they  played  it  accordingly.  Arriving  at  Ha- 
vana, the  secret  minister  put  on  the  fuU  uni- 
form of  an  American  naval  officer,  entered  an 
open  volante,  and  driving  through  the  principal 
streets  at  high  noon,  proceeded  to  the  suburban 
residence  d  the  exiled  dictator.  Admitted  to 
a  private  interview  (for  he  spoke  Spanish, 
learnt  in  Spain),  the  plumed  and  decorated  officer 
made  known  his  secret  business.  Santa  Anna 
was  amazed,  but  not  disconcerted.  He  saw  the 
folly  and  the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  eschewed 
blunt  overture,  and  got  rid  of  his  queer  visitor  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  the  dvilest  i^urases  which 
Spanish  decorum  would  admit.  The  repelled 
minister  gone,  Santa  Anna  called  back  his  secre-> 
tary,  exclaiming  as  he  entered — ^  Porque  el 
Presidente  me  ha  enviado  este  tonto  7 " 
(Why  has  the  President  sent  me  this  fbol?) 
It  was  not  until  afterwards,  an4  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  sounder  head,  that  the  mode 
of  the  dictator's  return  was  arranged :  and  the 
folly  which  Mackenzie  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  crazy  and  preposterous 
conceptions  on  board  the  S<Hners. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  tragedy 
of  the  Somors.  The  chief  in  that  bhck  and 
bloody  drama  (unless  Wales  is  to  be  considered 
the  master-spirit,  and  the  commander  and  lieu- 
tenant only  his  instruments)  has  gone  to  his 
long  account  Some  others,  concerned  with 
him,  have  passed  away.  The  vessel  itself  bear- 
ing a  name  illustrious  in  the  navy  annals,  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  oi  the  sea — ^foundering  un- 
seen—and going  down  with  all  on  board ;  the 
circling  waves  dosing  over  the  heads  of  the 
doomed  mass,  and  hiding  all  from  the  light  of 
Heaven  before  they  were  dead.    And  the  mind 
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of  seamen,  prone  to  belief  in  portents,  prodigies, 
signs  and  judgments,  refer  the  hapless  fate  of 
the  vessel  to  the  innocent  blood  which  had  been 
shed  upon  her. 

Histoiy  feels  it  to  be  a  debt  of  duly  to  examine 
this  transaction  to  the  bottom,  and  to  judge  it 
dosely — not  with  a  view  to  affect  indiyiduals, 
but  to  relieve  national  character  from  a  foul  im- 
putation. It  was  the  crime  of  individuals :  it 
was  made  national.  The  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  lenity  of  the  court,  the  evasions 
of  the  judiciary,  and  the  general  approving  voice, 
made  a  nation's  offence  out  of  the  conduct  of 
8<Hne  individuals,  and  brought  reproadi  upon 
the  American  name.  All  Christendom  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  atrocious  deed :  all  friends 
to  Ammca  beheld  with  grief  and  amazement 
the  national  assumption  of  such  a  crime.  Co- 
temporary  with  the  event,  and  its  dose  ob- 
server, the  writer  of  this  View  finds  confirmed 
now,  upon  the  fullest  examination,  the  severe 
judgment  which  he  formed  upon  it  at  the  time. 

The  naval  historian,  Fenimore  Cooper  (who 
himself  had  been  a  naval  ofScer),  wrote  a  clear 
exposure  of  all  the  delusion,  fidsehood,  and 
wickedness  of  this  imputed  mutiny,  and  of  the 
mockery  of  the  court-martial  trial  of  Macken- 
zie :  but  unavailing  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  and  impotent  against  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  public  press  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  dead.  From  that  publication, 
and  the  official  record  of  the  trial,  tills  view  of 
the  transaction  is  made  up. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV. 

BETISEliENT  OF  MB.  WEBSTBB  FBOM  HB.  TT- 
LSB^  OABINST. 

Ms.  Ttler's  cabinet,  as  adopted  from  President 
Harrison,  in  April  1841,  had  brdcen  up,  as  be- 
fore related,  in  September  of  the  same  year — 
Mr.  Webster  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main, although  he  had  agreed  to  go  out  with 
the  rest,  and  his  friends  thought  he  should  have 
done  so.  His  remaining  was  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  with  Mr.  Tyler,  abandoned 
by  all  the  rest,  and  for  such  reasons  as  they 
published.  He  had  remained  with  Mr.  Tyler 
until  the  spring  of  the  year  1843,  when  the 


progress  of  the  Texas  annexation  sdiemet,  car- 
ried on  privately,  not  to  say  clandestinely,  had 
reached  a  point  to  take  an  official  form,  and  to 
become  the  subject  of  government  negotiation, 
though  still  secret  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State,  was  an  obstacle  to  that  negotiatita.  He 
could  not  even  be  trusted  with  the  secret,  much 
less  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  How 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  question  of  some  ddi- 
cacy.  Abrupt  dismission  would  have  revolted 
his  friends.  Voluntary  resignation  was  not  to 
be  expected,  for  he  liked  the  place  of  Secretaiy 
of  State,  and  had  remained  in  it  against  the 
wishes  of  his  friends.  Still  he  must  be  got  rid 
of.  A  middle  course  was  fallen  upoii— the 
same  which  had  been  practised  with  otiiers  hi 
1841 — ^that  of  compiling  a  resignation.  Mr. 
Tyler  became  reserved  and  indifferent  to  lum. 
Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshur,  witii  whom  he 
had  but  few  affinities,  took  but  littie  pains  to 
conceal  their  distaste  to  him.  It  was  evident 
to  him  when  the  cabinet  met,  that  he  was  one 
too  many ;  and  reserve  and  distrust  was  viuble 
both  in  the  President  and  the  Virginia  part  of 
Ms  cabinet  Mr.  Webster  felt  it^  and  named  it 
to  some  friends.  They  said,  resign !  He  did 
so ;  and  the  resignation  was  accepted  with  an 
alacrity  which  showed  that  it  was  waited  Unr, 
Mr.  Upshur  took  his  place,  and  quickly  the 
Texas  negotiation  became  official,  thoogfa  still 
private;  and  in  this  appointment^  and  Imme- 
diate opening  of  the  Texas  negotiation,  stood 
confessed,  the  true  reason  for  getting  rid  oi  Mr. 
Webster. 


CHAPTER  CXXV. 

DBATH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  OBAWFOBIX 

Hx  was  among  the  few  men  of  feme  that  I  have 
seen,  that  aggmndixed  on  the  i^proach — ^tliai 
having  the  reputation  of  a  great  man,  became 
greater,  as  he  was  more  closely  examined. 
There  was  every  thing  about  him  to  imj^ess 
the  beholder  fevorably  and  grandly — in  stature^ 
^  a  head  and  shoulders  "  above  the  common  race 
of  men,  justiy  proportioned,  open  oountenanoe, 
manly  features,  ready  and  impressive  conversa- 
tion, fr'ank  and  cordial  manners.  1  saw  him  for 
the  first  time  in  1820,  when  he  was  a  member 
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of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet — ^when  the  arraj  of 
eminent  men  was  thick — when  historic  names 
of  the  expiring  generation  were  still  on  the  pub- 
lic theatre,  and  many  c^the  new  generation  (to 
become  historic)  were  entering  upon  it :  and  he 
seemed  to  compare  ftvorably  with  the  foremost 
And  that  was  the  judgment  of  cXhers.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  deferred  to  generally,  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  the  first  of  the  new  men  who 
were  to  become  President  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
last  of  the  revolutionary  stock,  was  passing  off: 
Mr.  Crawford  was  his  assumed  successor.  Had 
the  election  come  on  one  term  sooner,  he  would 
have  been  the  selected  man :  but  his  very  emi- 
nence became  fiital  to  him.  He  was  formidable 
to  all  the  candidates,  and  all  combined  against 
him.  He  was  pulled  down  m  1824 ;  but  at  an 
age,  with  an  energy,  a  will,  a  talent  and  fbrce 
of  character,  which  woulcl  hare  brought  him  up 
within  a  few  years^  if  a  ibe  more  potent  than 
political  combinations  had  not  fallen  upon  him : 
he  was  struck  with  paralysis  before  the  canvass 
was  over,  but  still  received  an  honorable  vote, 
and  among  such  competitors  as  Jackson,  Adams, 
and  Clay.  But  his  career  was  closed  as  a  na- 
tional man,  and  State  appointments  only  at- 
tended him  during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Crawford  served  in  the  Senate  during 
Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  was  the  con- 
spicuous mark  in  that  body,  then  pre-eminent 
for  its  able  men.  He  had  a  copious,  ready  and 
powerful  elocution — spoke  forcibly  and  to  the 
point— was  the  Ajax  of  the  administration,  and 
as  such,  had  constantly  on  his  hands  the  splen- 
did array  of  federal  gentlemen  who  then  held 
divided  empire  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Sena- 
torial debate  was  of  high  order  then— a  rival- 
ship  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  talent :  and  the 
feeling  of  respect  for  him  was  not  less  in  the 
embattled  phalanx  of  opposition,  than  in  the 
admiring  ranks  of  his  own  party.  He  was  in- 
valuable in  the  Senate,  but  the  state  of  Eurc^ie— 
then  convulsed  with  the  approaching  downfiUl 
of  the  Qreat  Emperor — our  own  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  combi- 
nations which  might  be  formed — all  required  a 
man  of  head  and  nerve — of  mind  and  will^to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  French  Court : 
and  Mr.  Crawford  was  selected  for  the  arduous 
post  He  told  Mr.  Madison  that  the  Senate 
would  be  lost  if  he  left  it  (and  it  was)  i  but  a 
proper  representative  in  France  in  that  critical 


juncture  of  Europe,  was  an  overpowering  con- 
sideration— and  he  went  Great  events  took 
place  while  he  was  there.  The  Great  Emperor 
fell:  the  Bourbons  came  up,  and  felL  The 
Emperor  reappeared,  and  foil  again.  But  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  kept  unen- 
tangled  in  European  politics ;  and  the  American 
minister  was  the  only  one  that  could  remain  at 
his  post  in  all  these  sudden  changes.  At  the 
marvellous  return  from  Elba,  he  was  the  sole 
foreign  representative  remidning  in  Paris.  Per- 
sonating the  neutrali^  of  his  country  with  de- 
corum and  firmness,  he  succeeded  in  command- 
ing the  respect  of  all,  giving  offence  to  none. 
From  this  high  critical  post  he  was  called  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  at  his  first  election,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  and,  by  public  expectation, 
was  marked  for  the  pre^ency.  There  was  a 
desire  to  take  him  up  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's first  term ;  but  a  generous  and  honorable 
feeling  would  not  allow  him  to  become  the  com- 
petitor of  his  friend ;  and  before  the  second 
term  WAS  out,  the  combinations  had  become 
too  strong  for  him.  He  was  the  last  candidate 
nominated  by  a  Congress  caucus,  then  fidlen 
into  great  disrepute,  but  immeasurably  prefer- 
able, as  an  oigan  of  public  opinion,  to  the  con- 
ventions of  tho  present  day.  He  was  the  daunt- 
less foe  <^  nullification;  ai^  while  he  lived, 
that  heresy  could  not  root  in  the  patriotic  soil 
of  Geoigfa. 


OHAPTEB    CXXVI. 

FIfiST  SESSION  OF  THB  TWENTT-SIOHTH  CON- 
GRESS :  LIST  OF  MEBiBERS :  0B6ANIZATI0H  OF 
THB  HOUSE  OF  BBPRE8EHTATIYE& 

Senate. 

Maihs.— John  Fairfield,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshiilb.— Levi  Woodbury,  Charks 
G.  Atherton. 

VxKMoiiT.— Samuel  Phelps,  William  a  Up- 
ham. 

MASsACHUsErrs.— Rufus   Choate,   Isaac   C. 
Bates. 

Rhode  l8LAVi>.«-William  Sprague,  James  F. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — J.  W.  Huntington,  John  M. 
Niks. 

New  Toax.— N.  P.  TaUmadge,  Silas  Wri|^ 

New  Jseset.— W.  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W 
Miller.  ^  j 
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PnrNSTLYANiA.— D.  W.  Sturgeon,  James  Ba- 


DxLAWARE. — R.  H.  Bajard,  Thomas  Clajton. 

Martlamd. — William  D.  Menkk,  Bayetdj 
Johnson. 

Virginia. — Wm.  C.  Hires,  VTm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Oarolina.— Willie  P.  Mangum,  Wm. 
H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina.— Daniel  E.  Hag6r,  Qeorge 
McDuffle. 

GxoRoiA.— John  M.  Berrien,  Walter  T.  Col- 
quitt 

Alabama.— William  R.  King,  Arthur  P. 
Bagby. 

Mississippi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana.— Alexander  Barrow,  Alexander 
Porter. 

Tjcnnxsskz. — E.  H.  Foster,  Spenoer  Jar- 
nagan. 

Bjsntuckt.— »John  T.  Morehead,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — Bemamin  Tappan,  William  Allen. 

Indiana.— Albert  S.  White,  Ed.  A.  Hanne- 
gan. 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri.— T.  H.  Benton,  D.  R.  Atchison. 

Arkansas.- Wm.  S.  Fulton,  A.  H.  Sevier. 


JOJL  A 


Michigan. — A.  S.  Porter,  W.  Woodbridge. 

Houae  of  RepreterUativei, 

Maine. — Joshua  HerriclL  Robert  P.  Dunlap^ 
Luther  Severance,  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Massachusetts. — ^Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Dan- 
iel P.  Ring,  William  Parmenter,  Charles  Hud< 
son.  (Vacancy),  John  Qumcy  Adams,  Henry 
Williams,  Joseph  GrinneL 

New  Hampshire. — ^Edmund  Burk^  John  R. 
Reding^  John  P.  Hale.  Moses  Norris,  Jr. 

Rhode  Island.— Henry  T.  Cranston,  Elisha 
R.  Potter. 

Connecticut. — ^Thomas  H.  Seymour,  John 
Stewart,  George  S.  Catlin.  Samuel  Simons. 

Vermont.— iSolomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Marsh.  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

New  Tore.— Selah  B.  Strong,  Henry  C.  Mur- 

ly,  J.  Philips  Phoenix.  William  B.  Maclay, 

OSes  G.  Leonard,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jos.  H.  An- 
derson. R.  D.  Davis,  Jas.  G.  Clinton,  Jeremiah 
Russell,  Zadoc  Pratt,  David  L.  Seymour,  Daniel 
D.  Barnard.  Wm.  G.  Hunter,  L^uel  Stetson, 
Chesselden'  Ellis,  Charles  S.  Benton.  Preston 
Kine,  Orville  Hungerford,  Samuel  Beardsley, 
J.  £.  CaiT,  S.  M.  Pur^,  Orville  Rolnnson, 
Horace  Wheaton,  GeoiKe  Rathbun,  Amasa  Dana, 
Byram  Green,  Thos.  J.  Patterson,  Charles  H. 
CarroU,  Wm,  S.  HubbelLAsher  l^lei^  Wm.  A. 
Moseley,  Albert  Smith,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersbt.— Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer.  George 
Sykes2lsaac  G.  Farlee^  Littleton  Kirkpatrid^ 
Wm.  Wright 

Pennsylvania. — Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph 
R.  IneersolL  John  T.  Smith,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
so^  Jfacob  S.  Yost  Mkhael  H.  Jenka^  AtoJi. 


R.  McDvune,  Henry  Nee,  James  Blade,  James 
Irvin,  Andrew  Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Jere- 
miah Brown,  John  Ritter,  Rich.  Brodhead,  jr., 
Beiy.  A.  Bidlack,  Almond  H.  Read,  Heniy  Frick, 
Alejnnder  Ramsey,  John  Dickey,  Williim  Wil- 
kins.  Samuel  Hays,  Charles  IL  Read,  Joseph 
Buffington. 

Delaware. — George  B.  Rodney. 

Maryland.- J.  M.  S.  Causin.  F.  BreMle,  J. 
Withered,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Dr.  PresUm,  Thomas 
A.Sp6nce. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  Geo.  G. 
Dromgoole,  Walter  Coles,  Edmund  Hubard, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  John  W.  Jones,  Henrv  A 
Wise,  Willoughby  Newton,  Samuel  Chilton, 
William  F.  Lucas,  William  Tayk>^A.  A.  Chap- 
man, Qeo,  W.  Hopkins,  Gea  W.  Summers, 
Lewis  Steenrod. 

North  Carolina. — ^Thomas  J.  Clingman,  D. 
M.  Barr^iger,  David  S.  Reid  Edmund  Debeny, 
R.  M.  Sanncters,  James  J.  McKay,  J.  K  Daniel, 
A.  H.  Arrington,  Kenneth  Rayner. 

South  Carolina. — James  A.  Black,  Richird 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodwaivl  John  Camp- 
bell Artemas  Biut,  Isaac  S.  Holmes,  R.  Bam- 
well  Rhett 

Georgia. — ^E.  J.  Black,  H.  A.  Haralson.  J. 
H.  Lumpkin,  Howell  Cobb,  Wm.  H.  Stilea, 
Alezand^  n.  Stevens.  A.  H.  Chappell. 

Kentucit.— ^Linn  Boyd.  Willis  Green,  Henry 
Grider,  Qwrgp  A.  Caldwell,  James  Stone,  John 
White,  William  P.  Thompson,  Garrett  Davis, 
Richard  French,  J.  W.  Tibbatts. 

Tenhesses.— Andrew  Johnson.  William  T. 
Senter,  Julius  W.  BladcwelL  Alvan  Cullom, 
George  W.  Jones,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  David  W. 
Didcinson,  James  H.  Peyton,  Cave  Johnscm, 
John  B.  Ashe,  Milton  Brown. 

Ohio.— Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller, 
Robt  C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  EmOT  D.  Pot- 
ter. Joseph  J.  McDowell,  John  I.  Vanmeter, 
Elias  FlorenceL  Heman  A.  Moore,  Jacob  Brink- 
erhof^  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Perley  B.  Johnson, 
Alexander  Harper.  Joseph  Morris,  James 
Mathews,  Wm.  C.  McCauslin,  ^sra  Deak  Daniel 
R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  H.  R.  Brinker- 
hofll 

Louisiana.— John  Slidell^  Alc^  Labranche^ 
John  B.  Dawson.  P.  E.  Bossier. 

Indiana. — Robt  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J.  Hen- 
ley, Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  R  Smith,  Wm.  J. 
Brown.  John  W.  Davis,  Joseph  A.  Wng^t^  John 
Pettit,  Samuel  C.  Sample^  Sljidrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — ^Robert  Snuth,  John  A.  McUleF- 
nand.  Orlando  B.  Fkklin,  John  Wentworth, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge^  J.  J. 
HardhL 

Alabama. — James  Dellet  James  £.  Belser, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  William  W.  Payne,  George  S. 
Houston,  Reuben  Charaian.  Felix  McConnelL 

Mississippi.- Wm.  H.  Hammett,  Robert  W. 
Robots,  Jaoob  Thompson,  Tilghman  M.  Tudcer. 

Missouri. — James  M.  Hughes,  James  H. 
Relfe,  Gustavus  B.  Bower,  James  B.  BowUd^ 
John  Jameson. 
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Abkamsas. — Edward  Oroes. 
Michigan.— JRobert  McClel]«iid,LaGiQB  Lyon, 
James  B.  Hunt 

Thrriiorial  Delegates. 

Florida.— David  Levy. 
Wisconsin. — Heniy  Dodge. 
Iowa. — ^Augustus  0.  Do^go* 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  the  first  busi- 
ness on  the  assembling  of  the  Congress,  and  its 
result  was  the  authentic  exposition  of  the 
state  of  parties.  Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Vir- 
ginia) the  democratic  candidate,  received  128 
votes  on  the  first  ballot^  and  was  elected — 
the  whig  candidate  (Mr.  John  White,  late 
Speaker)  receiving  59.  An  adverse  migoritj 
of  more  than  two  to  one  was  the  result  to  the 
whig  parly  at  the  first  election  after  the  extra 
session  of  1841 — at  the  first  election  after  that 

log-cabin,  hard-cider  and  coon-skin'^  campaign 
in  which  the  whigs  had  carried  the  presidential 
election  by  234  electoral  votes  against  60 :  so 
truly  had  the  democratic  senators  foreseen  the 
destruction  of  the  party  in  the  contests  of  the 
extra  session  of  1841.  The  Tyler  party  was 
^no  where" — ^Mr.  Wise  alone  being  classified 
as  such — ^the  rest,  so  few  in  number  as  to  have 
been  called  the  '^corporal^s  guard,"  had  been 
left  out  of  Congress  by  their  constituents,  or 
bad  received  office  from  Mr.  Tyler^  and  gone  offl 
Mr.  Caleb  McNulty,  of  Ohio,  also  democratic, 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  House,  and  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  thus  ousting  an  experienced  and 
capable  wh%  officer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew St  Clair  Clarke — a  change  which  turned 
out  to  be  unfortunate  for  the  Mends  of  the 
House,  and  mortifying  to  those  who  did  it — the 
new  clerk  becoming  a  subject  of  indictment  for 
embezzlement  before  his  service  was  over. 


CHAPTER   CXXVII. 

lOL  TTLEB'S  SECOND  ANNUAL  MESSAGE. 

Ths  prominent  tojncs  <^  the  message  were  the 
state  of  our  afikirs  with  Great  Britain  and  Mex- 
ico— with  the  former  in  relation  to  Oregon,  the 
latter  in  relation  to  Texas.  In  the  same  breath 
in  which  the  President  announoed  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  he  was  forced  to 


go  on  and  show  the  improvidence  of  that  treaty 
on  our  part,  in  not  exacting  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  which  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  while  settling  those  which  lay 
near  to  the  interes|K  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Oregon  territorial  boundary  was  one  of  these 
omitted  American  subjects ;  but  though  passed 
over  by  the  government  in  the  n^otiations,  it 
vras  forced  upon  its  attention  by  the  people.  A 
stream  of  emigration  was  pouring  into  that 
territory,  and  their  presence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  caused  the  attention  of  both  gov- 
ernments to  be  drawn  to  the  question  of  titles 
and  boundaries ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  it  ao- 
cordingly  to  Congress. 

"  A  question  of  much  importance  still  remains 
to  be  aoiusted  between  them.  The  territorial 
limits  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Oreeon  Territory, 
still  remains  in  dispute.  The  United  States 
would  be  at  all  times  indisposed  to  aggrandize 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation ; 
but  while  they  would  be  restnuned  by  princi- 
ples of  honor,  which  should  govern  the  conduct 
of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  from 
setting  up  a  demand  for  territory  whicn  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  would  as  unwillingly 
consent  to  a  surrender  of  their  rights.  After  the 
most  rigid,  and,  as  for  as  practicable,  unbiassed 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have 
always  contended  that  their  rights  appertain  to 
the  entire  r^on  of  country  lyii^  on  the  Pacific, 
and  embraced  within  42^  and  54^  40'  of  north 
latitude.  This  clum  being  controverted  by 
Great  Britain,  those  who  nave  preceded  Uie 
present  Executive — actuated,  no  doubt,  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  adjust  the  matter  upon  terms 
mutually  satis&ctory  to  both  countries— have 
caused  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment propositions  for  settlement  and  final  ad- 
justment, which,  however,  have  not  {uroved 
heretofore  acceptable  to  it  Our  Minister  at 
London  has,  under  instructions,  again  brought 
tli^  subject  to  the  consideration  of  that  Govern- 
ment; and  while  nothiilg  will  be  done  to  com- 
promit  the  rights  or  honor  of  the  United  States, 
every  proper  expedient  wiU  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  bring  the  negotiation  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  resumptkm  to  a  speedy  and  happy  ter- 
mination.'' 

This  passage,  while  letting  it  be  seen  that  we 
were  already  engaged  in  a  serious  controversy 
with  Great  Britain— engaged  in  it  ahnost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  which  had  celebrated  the  peace 
mission  which  was  to  settle  all  questions — ^also 
committed  a  serious  mistake  in  point  of  foct,  and 
which  being  taken  up  as  a  party  watchword,  be- 
came a  difficult  and  delicate  point  of  manage- 
ment at  home:  it  was  the  line  of  54  degrees  40 
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minuteB  north  for  our  northern  boundary  on 
the  Pacifia  The  message  sajB  that  the  United 
States  have  alwajs  contended  for  that  Una. 
That  is  an  error.  From  the  beginniQg  of  the 
dispute,  the  United  States  goyemment  had  pro- 
posed the  parallel  of  49  degrees,  as  being  the 
continuation  of  the  diyiding  line  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  goyemed  bj  the 
same  law — ^the  decision  of  the  commissaries  i^ 
pointed  by  the  British  and  French  under  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  estab- 
lish boundaries  between  them  <m  the  continent 
of  North  America.  President  Jefferson  ofifered 
that  line  in  1807— which  was  immediately  after 
the  return  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark  from 
their  meritorious  expedition,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  a  question  cf  boundary  was  to 
arise  in  that  quarter  with  Great  Britain.  Preeir 
dent  Monroe  made  the  same  oflfer  in  1818,  and 
also  in  1824.  Mr.  Adams  renewed  it  in  1826 : 
so  that,  so  far  from  haying  always  daimed  to 
54-40,  the  United  States  had  always  offered  the 
parallel  (^49.  As  to  54-40,  no  American 
statesman  had  eyer  thought  of  originating  a 
title  there.  It  was  a  Russian  point  of  demarca- 
tion on  the  coast  and  islands— not  a  continental 
line  at  all — first  assigned  to  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  afterwards 
yielded  to  Russia  by  the  United  States  and 
Qreat  Britain,  separately,  in  separating  their 
req)eettyeckim8  on  the  north-west  of  America. 
She  was  allowed  to  come  south  to  that  point  on 
the  coast  and  islands,  not  penetrating  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent— leaying  the  rest  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  settle  as 
they  could.  It  was  proposed'at  the  time  that 
the  three  powers  should  settle  together— in  a 
tripartite  treaty :  but  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
like  a  wise  man,  contented  himsdf  with  settling 
his  own  boundary,  without  mixing  himself  in 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  he  did  about  the  year 
1820 :  and  it  was  long  afterwards,  and  by  those 
who  knew  but  little  of  this  establishment  of 
a  southern  limit  for  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 
pany, that  this  point  established  in  their  charter, 
and  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  was  taken  up  as  the  northern 
boundary  for  the  United  States.  It  was  a  great 
error  in  Mr.  Tyler  to  put  this  Russian  limit  in 
his  message  for  our  line ;  and,  being  taken  up 
by  party  spirit,  and  put  into  one  of  those  mush- 
ro<mi    political    creeds^    called    <<  platforms " 


(wherewith  this  latter  generation  has  been  so 
plentifully  cursed),  it  came  near  inycdriog  the 
United  States  in  war. 

The  prospectiye  war  with  Mexico  on  the  saV 
ject  of  Texas  was  thus  shadowed  fbrth: 

«I  communicate  here^th  certam  despatdies 
receiyed  fh>m  our  Minister  at  Mexico,  and  also 
a  correspondence  which  has  recently  occoired 
between  the  enyoy  from  that  republic  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  must  be  re^ntfded  as  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  the  goyemment  of 
Mexico,  in  anticipation  of  a  j^nbUc  discussion, 
which  it  has  been  pleased  to  infer,  from  news- 
paper publications,  as  likely  to  teke  place  m 
Congress,  relating  to  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  should  haye  so  frr  antici- 
pated the  result  of  sudi  discussion  as  to  have 
announced  its  determination  to  yisit  any  sudi 
anticipated  decision  by  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States.  If  designed 
to  preyent  Congress  from  introducing  that 
question  as  a  fit  subject  for  its  calm  delibeia- 
tion  and  final  judgment,  the  Executiye  has  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  entirely  fail  of  its 
object  The  representatiyes  of  a  braye  and 
patriotic  people  will  suffer  no  i^rehension  of 
future  consequences  to  embarrass  them  in  the 
course  of  their  proposed  deliberations.  Nor 
will  the  Executiye  Department  of  the  goyem- 
ment fkil,  for  any  such  cause,  to  discharge  its 
whole  duty  to  the  country." 

At  the  time  of  communicating  this  infonna- 
tion  to  Congress,  the  President  was  fiir  adyanced 
in  a  treaty  with  Texas  for  her  annexation  to 
the  United  States—an  eyent  which  would  he 
war  itself  with  Mexico,  without  any  declaration 
on  her  part,  or  our  part— she  being  then  at  war 
with  Texas  as  a  reyolted  proyinoe,  and  eo- 
deayoring  to  reclaim  her  to  her  former  subjec- 
tion. Still  prepossessed  with  his  idea  of  a  na- 
tional currency  of  paper  money,  in  preference 
to  gold  and  idlyer,  the  President  recurs  to  his 
preyious  reconmiendatiion  for  an  Exchequer 
bank— regrets  its  rejection  by  Congress,— 
yaunts  its  utility— and  thinks  that  it  would 
still  aid,  in  a  modified  form,  in  restoring  the 
currency  to  a  sound  and  healthy  state. 

^'In  yiew  of  the  ^sordered  oondidoii  of  the 
currency  at  the  time,  and  the  high  rates  of  ex- 
change between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
I  feH  it  to  be  incumbent  on  me  to  present  to 
the  consideration  of  your  predecessors  a  propo- 
siticm  conflicting  in  no  d^ree  with  the  consti- 
tution or  the  nghts  of  the  States,  and  haying 
the  sanction — not  in  detail,  but  in  principle— of 
some  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  preceded  me 
in  the  executiye  office.  That  proposition  con- 
templated the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  of  de- 
nominatbns  not  less  than  fiye,  nor  more  than 
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one  hundred  doUan,  to  be  employed  in  payment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  government  in  lieu  of 
gold  and  silver,  at  the  option  of  the  public 
creditor,  and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$15^000.000.  It  was  proposed  to  make  them 
receiyable  every  whero,  and  to  estaUish  at 
various  points  depositories  of  gold  and  sOver^ 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  red^ption  of  such 
notes,  so  as  to  insure  their  convertibility  into 
specie.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that  such 
notes  would  have  maintained  a  par  value  with 
gold  and  silver — thus  fumishine  s  paper  cur- 
rency of  equal  value  over  theU  nion,  lliereby 
meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the  people, 
and  fulfilling  the  duties  of  |t  parental  govern- 
ment Whether  the  depositories  should  be 
permitted  to  sell  or  •purchase  bills  under  very 
limited  restriction,  together  with  all  its  other 
details,  was  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  regarded  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. I  thought  then,  and  thmk  now,  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  THi  whole  matter 
of  the  currency  would  have  been  placed  where, 
by  the  oonstitutiom  it  was  deseed  to  be  placed 
— under  the  immeoiate  supervision  and  control 
of  Congress.  The  acdon  d  the  government 
would  have  been  indep^dent  of  all  corporations ; 
and  the  same  eye  which  rests  unceasingly  on 
the  specie  currency,  and  guards  it  against  adul- 
teration, would  also  have  rested  on  the  paper 
currency,  to  control  and  r^;ulate  its  issues, 
and  protect  it  against  depreciation.  Under 
all  tTO  responsibilities  attached  to  the  station 
which  I  occupy,  and  in  redemption  of  a  pledge 
ffiven  to  the  last  Congress,  at  the  close  of  its 
first  session,  I  submitted  tne  suggestion  to  its 
oonsideration  at  two  consecutive  sessions.  The 
recommendation,  however,  met  with  no  fevor 
at  its  hands.  While  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
the  necessities  <^  the  times  have  since  become 
greatly  ameliorated,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  country  is  safely  and 
rapidly  emerging  from  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments which  every  where  surrounded  it 
in  1841,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  restora- 
tion to  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  would  ^^ 
fpreatly  expedited  by  a  resort  to  the  expedient" 
m  a  modified  form." 

» 
Sodi  were  still  the  sigfaings  and  longings  of 

Mr.  Tyler  for  a  national  eurrenc^  of  paper 
money.  They  were  his  valedictery  to  that  de- 
hum  cheat  Before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  another  annual  message,  the  Ind^)en- 
deot  Treasury  System,  and  the  revived  gold 
currency  had  d<me  their  office— had  given  ease 
and  safbty  to  the  government  finances,  had  re- 
stored prosperity  uad  confidence  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  placed  the  country  in  a  condition  to 
dispense  with  all  small  money  paper  currency- 
all  under  twen^  dollars— if  it  only  had  the 
wisdom  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER    CXXVIII. 

EXPLOSION  OF  THE  OBEAT  GUN  ON  BOARD  THE 
PRINj^ETON  KAN-OF-WAB:  THE  KILLED  AND 
WOUNDED. 

Or  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  February,  a 
company  oi  some  hundred  guests,  invited  by 
Commodore  SUx^ton,  including  the  Presidmt 
of  the  United  States,  his  cabinet,  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  citizens  and  strangers, 
with  a  great  number  of  ladies,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Madison,  ex-presidentess,  repaired  on  board  the 
steamer  man-o^war  Princeton,  then  lying  in  the 
river  below  the  city,  to  witness  the  working  of 
her  machinery  (a  screw  propeller),  and  to  ob- 
serve the  fire  of  her  two  great  guns — throwing 
balls  of  225  pounds  eadu  The  v^ssd  was  the 
pride  and  pet  of  the  commodore,  and  having 
undergone  all  the  trials  necessary  to  prove  her 
machinery  and  her  guns,  was  brought  round  to 
Washington  for  exhibition  to  the  public  authori- 
ties. The  day  was  pleasant— the  company  nu- 
merous and  gay.  On  the  way  down  to  the 
vessel  a  person  whispered  in  my  ear  thai  Nicho- 
las Biddle  was  dead.  It  was  my  first  informa- 
tion of  that  event,  and  heard  not  without  re- 
flections on  the  instability  and  shadowy  fleet- 
ingness of  the  pursuits  and  contests  of  this  life. 
Mr.  Biddle  had  been  a  Power  m  the  Stats^  and 
for  years  had  baffled  or  balanced  the  power  of 
the  government.  He  had  now  vanished,  and 
the  news  of  his  deaUL  came  in  a  whisper,  not 
announced  in  a  tumult  (^voices  J  and  those  who 
had  contended  with  him  might  see  their  own 
sudden  and  silent  evanescence  in  his.  It  was  a 
lesson  upon  human  instability,  and  felt  as  sqi^ ; 
but  without  a  thought  or  presentiment  thkl, 
before  the  sun  should  go'down,  many  of  that  hig^ 
and  gay  company  should  vanish  from  eartb— 
and  the  one  so  seriously  impressed  barely  fiiil 
to  be  of  the  number. 

The  vessel  had  proceeded  down  the  riyer  be- 
low the  grave  of  Washington— below  Mount 
Vernon— and  was  on  her  return,  the  maehineiy 
working  beautifully,  the  guns  firing  well,  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  day  happfly  over.  It  was 
four-o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  a  sumptuous 
ccdlation  had  refireshed  and  enlivened  the  guests. 
They  were  still  at  the  table,  when  word  was 
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brought  down  that  one  of  the  guns  was  to  be 
fired  again  ;  and  immediately  the  company  rose 
to  go  on  deck  and  obeerve  the  fire — the  long 
and  Tacant  stretch  in  the  riyer  giving  fiill  room 
for  the  utmost  range  of  the  ball.  The  President 
and  his  cabinet  went  foremost^  this  writer  among 
them,  conyersing  with  Mr.  Qilmer,  Secretary  of 
the  Nayy.  The  President  was  called  back: 
the  others  went  on,  and  took  their  places  on 
the  left  of  the  gun — ^pointing  down  the  riyer. 
The  commodore  was  with  this  groups  which 
made  a  cluster  near  the  gun,  with  a  crowd 
behind,  and  many  all  around  I  had  con- 
tinued my  place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Qilmer,  and 
of  course  was  in  the  front  of  the  mass  which 
crowded  up  to  the  gun.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
yessel,  Mr.  Hunt,  came  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  I  would  see  the  range  <^  the  ball 
better  from  the  breech ;  and  proposed  to  change 
my  place.  It  was  a  tribute  to  my  business 
habits,  being  indebted  for  this  attention  to  the 
interest  which  I  had  taken  all  day  m  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  the  firing  of  bar  great  guns. 
The  lieutenant  placed  me  on  a  carronade  car- 
riage, some  six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  gun,  and 
in  the  line  of  her  range.  Senator  Phelps  had 
stopped  on  my  left,  with  a  young  lady  <^  Mary- 
land (Miss  Somm^rille)  on  his  arm.  I  adced 
them  to  get  on  the  carriage  to  my  right  (not 
choosing  to  lose  my  point  of  obsenration: 
which  they  did — ^the  young  lady  between  ns, 
and  supported  by  us  both,  with  the  Bsual  dyil 
phrases,  that  we  would  take  care  <^  her.  The 
lieutenant  caused  the  gun  to  be  worked,  to 
show  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  her 
direction  could  be  changed,  and  then  pointed 
down  the  riyer  to  make  the  fire — himself  and 
the  gunners  standing  near  the  breech  on  the 
right  I  opened  my  mouth  wide  to  receiye  the 
concussion  on  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  head  and  ears,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  external  shock.  I  saw  the  hammer 
pnlled  back— heard  a  tap— saw  a  flash— felt  a 
Uast  in  the  fiu»,  and  knew  that  my  hat  was 
gone :  and  that  was  the  last  that  I  knew  of  the 
world,  or  of  myself  for  a  time,  of  which  I  can 
giye  no  account.  The  first  that  I  knew  of  my- 
self, or  of  any  thing  afterwards,  was  rising  up 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  seeing  the  gun  itself 
split  open — ^two  seamen,  the  blood  oozing  from 
thdr  ears  and  nostrils,  rising  and  reeling  near 
me— Commodore  Stockton,  hat  g(»ie,  and  face 


blackened,  standing  boH  upright,  staring  fixedly 
upon  the  shattered  gun.  I  had  heard  no  noise 
—no  more  than  the  dead.  I  only  knew  that  the 
gun  had  bursted  from  seeing  its  fragments.  I 
felt  no  injury,  and  put  my  arm  under  the  head 
of  a  seaman,  endeayoring  to  rise,  and  &lling  back. 
By  that  time  friends  had  ran  up,  and  led  me  to 
the  bow — telling  me  afterwards  that  there  was 
a  supernatural  whiteness  in  the  ftce  and  haada 
— all  the  blood  in  fiuH;  haying  been  driyen  from 
the  surfitce.  I  saw  none  of  the  killed:  they 
had  been  removed  before  consciousness  returned. 
All  that  were  on  the  left  had  been  killed,  the 
gun  bursting  on  that  side,- and  throwing  a  large 
fragment,  some  tons  weight,  oh  .  he  cluster  from 
which  I  had  been  retnoyed,  crudung  the  frtmt 
rank  with  its  force  and  weight.  Mr,  Upshur^ 
Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretaiyof 
the  Nayy ;  Commodore  Kennon,  of  the  nayy ; 
Mr.  Vii^  Maxey,  late  United  States  cfaarg6  at 
the  Hague ;  Mr.  dhffdiner  of  New  T<Nrk,&thCT^ 
in-law  that  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Tyler — 
were  the  dead.  Eleven  seamen  were  injured — 
two  mortally.  Commodore  Stockton  was 
scordied  by  the  burning  powder,  and  stonned 
by  the  concussion ;  but  not  frirther  injured.  I 
had  the  tympanum  of  the  left  ear  bursted 
through,  the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  issuing 
from  it  at  ev^y  breathing.  Senator  Pbdps  and 
the  young  lady  on  my  right,  had  fiillen  iawards 
towards  the  gun,  but  got  up  without  injury. 
We  all  three  had  fidlen  inwards,  as  into  a 
vacuum.  The  President's  servant  who  was  next 
me  on  the  left  was  killed.  Twenty  feet  of  the 
vessels  bulwark  immediately  beUnd  me  was 
blown  away.  Several  of  the  killed  had  members 
of  their  fiunily  on  board— to  be  deluded  for  a  little 
while,  by  the  care  of  friends,  with  the  belief  that 
those  so  dear  to  them  were  only  hurt  Several 
were  prevented  from  being  in  the  crushed  cluster 
by  the  merest  accidents — Mr.  Tyler  being  called 
iMck— Mr.  Seatcm  not  finding  his  hat  in  time— 
myself  taken  out  of  it  the  moment  before  the 
catastrophe.  Fortunately  there  were  physicians 
on  board  to  do  what  was  right  for  the  ii\jnred, 
and  to  prevent  blood-letting,  so  ready  to  be  called 
for  by  the  uninformed,  and  so  fatal  when  the 
powers  of  life  were  all  cm  ^e  retreat  Qloomily 
and  sad  the  gay  company  of  the  morning  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  ^b»  calamitous  intelli- 
gence flew  over  the  land.  For  myseli^  I  had 
gone  throu^  the  experience  of  a  sudden  deatb| 
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as  if  fipom  lightniDg,  whidi  extinginshM  know- 
ledge and  sensatkm,  and  takes  one  out  of  the 
world  without  thought  or  feeling.  I  think  I 
•  know  what  it  is  to  die  without  knowing  it— and 
that  such  a  death  is  nothingto  him  that  rerires. 
The  rapid  and  lucid  woridng  of  the  mind  to  the 
instant  of  eztinctl<m,  is  the  marvel  that  still 
astonishes  me.*  I  hesrd  the  tap — saw  the  flash 
— felt  the  blast — and  knew  nothing-  of  the  ex- 
plosion. I  was  cut  off  in  that  iniqf^preciable 
point  of  time  whidi  interrened  between  the 
flash  and  the  fire — ^between  the  burning  <^  the 
powder  in  the  toudi-hole,  and  the  burning  ct  it 
in  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  No  mind  can  seise 
that  pofait  of  time — ^no  thought  can  measure  it ; 
yet  to  me  it  was  distinctlj  marked,  divided  life 
finom  death — ^the  life  that  sees,  and  feels,  and 
knows— from  death  (for  such  it  was  for  the 
time),  which  annihilates  self  and  the  world. 
And  now  is  credible  to  me,  or  rather  compre- 
hensible, what  persons  have  told  me  of  the  rapid 
and  dear  working  of  the  mind  in  sudden  and 
dreadftil  catastrophes  ao  in  steamboat  explo- 
sions, and  being  Mown  into  the  air,  and  have 
the  events  of  their  lives  pass  in  review  before 
them,  and  even  speculate  upon  the  chances  of 
felling  on  the  deck,  and  being  crushed,  or  felling 
on  the  water  and  swimming:  and  persons  re- 
oovwed  from  drowning,  and  running  their  whole 
three  over  in  the  interval  between  losing  hope 
and  losing  consciousness. 


CHAPTER    OXXIX. 

SBOONSTBUOnOK  OF  MB.  TTLBB*8  OABIHXT. 

This  was  the  second  event  of  the  kind  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler— the  first  in- 
duced by  the  resignation  of  Mestn.  Swing, 
Crittenden,  Bell,  and  Badger,  in  1841;  the 
aeoond,  bj  the  deaths  of  Meun.  Upshur  and 
Gilmer  bj  the  explosion  of  the  Princeton  gun. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  iq>p(Mnted  Secretary  of  State ; 
John  C.  Spencer  of  New  Tork,  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury;  William  WiUdns  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  at  War ;  John  T.  Mason,  of  Yirghiia, 
Secretaiy  of  the  Navy ;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe, 
of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ;  John  Nel- 
000,  of    Maryland,  Attorney  General     The 


resignation  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  a  short  time 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  Treasury,  which  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  George  M.  Bibb,  of 
Kentudcy. 


CHAPTER   CXXX. 

DEATH  OF  8ENAT0B  POBTEB,  OF  LOUISIAHA: 
EULOOIUM  OF  MS.  BENTON. 

Mr.  Benton.  I  rise  to  second  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  to  render  the  last  honors 
of  this  chamber  to  our  deceased  brother  sena- 
tor, whoAe  death  has  been  so  feelingly  an- 
nounced; aud  in  doing  so,  I  comply  with  an 
obligation  <^  firiendship,  as  well  as  conform  to 
the  usage  of  the  Senate.  I  am  the  oldest  per- 
sonal friend  which  the  illustrious  deceased  could 
have  upon  this  fioor,  and  amongst  the  oldest 
which  he  could  have  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  now,  sir,  more  than  the  period  of  a  genera- 
tion— more  than  the  third  of  a  century — since 
the  then  emigrant  Irish  boy,  Alexander  Por- 
ter, and  myself  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  at  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; when  commenced  a  firiendship  which 
death  only  dissolved  on  his  part  We  belonged 
to  a  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  students  at 
law,  who  had  the  world  before  them,  and 
nothing  but  their  exertions  to  depend  upon. 
First  a  derk  in  his  uncle's  store,  then  a  student 
at  law,  and  always  a  lover  of  books,  the  young 
Porter  was  one  of  that  drde,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  delightfiil  occupation  of 
reading.  History,  poetry,  elocution,  biography, 
the  ennobling  speeches  of  the  liring  and  the 
dead,  were  our  social  recreation;  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  circle  was  one  of  our 
fevorite  readers.  He  read  well,  because  he 
comprehended  deariy,  felt  strongly,  remarked 
beautifully  upon  striking  passages,  and  gave  a 
new  diarm  to  the  whole  with  his  rich,  md- 
lifluous  Irish  accent.  It  was  then  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Ireland  and  her  diildren, 
read  the  ample  story  of  her  wrongs,  learnt  the 
long  Ust  of  her  martyred  patriots'  names,  sym- 
pathized in  their  fete,  and  imbibed  the  feelings 
for  a  noble  and  oppressed  people  which  the  ex- 
tinction of  my  own  life  can  alone  extinguish. 
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Time  sad  events  diqpened  that  eiidk  The 
yoQDg  Porter,  hie  law  license  signed,  went  to 
the  Lower  Mississippi ;  I  to  the  Upp^.  And, 
years  afterwards,  we  met  on  this  floor,  senators 
from  different  parts  of  that  yast  Louisiana 
which  was  not  even  a  part  of  the  American 
Union  at  the  time  that  he  and  I  were  bom. 
We  met  here  in  the  sesnon  of  1833-'34— high 
party  times,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great 
party  line ;  but  we  met  as  we  had  parted  years 
before.  We  met  as  friends ;  and,  though  often 
our  part  to  reply  to  each  other  in  the  ardent 
debate,  yet  never  did  we  do  it  with  other  feel- 
ings than  those  with  which  we  were  w<mt  to 
discuss  our  subjects  of  recreation  (m  the  banks 
of  the  Cumberland. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
because,  while  they  are  hooon^le  to  the  de- 
ceased, they  are  also  justificatory  to  myself  for 
appearing  as  the  second  to  the  motion  which 
has  been  made.  A  personal  friendship  of  al- 
most fc^y  years  gives  me  a  right  to  appear  as 
a  fHend  to  the  deceased  on  this  oocasion,  and  to 
perform  the  office  which  the  rules  and  the  usage 
of  the  Senate  permit,  and  wluch  so  many  other 
senators  would  so  cordially  and  so  fiuthfully 
peiform. 

In  performing  this  office,  I  haye,  literally,  but 
little  less  to  do  but  to  second  the  motion  ci  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Barrow).  The 
mover  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  great  sub- 
ject He  also  had  the  advantage  of  long  ac- 
quaintance and  indmato  personal  fHendsUp 
with  the  deceased.  He  also  knew  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  though  too  young  to 
belong  to  the  cirde  of  young  lawyers  and  law 
students,  of  which  the  junior  member — the 
young  Alexander  Porter — was  the  chief  orna- 
ment and  delight  But  he  knew  him — ^long 
and  intimately — and  has  given  evidence  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  just^  the  feelii:^  the  cordial, 
and  impressive  eulogiom  which  he  has  just  de- 
livered on  the  life  and  character  of  his  deceased 
friend  and  colleague.  He  has  presented  to  you 
the  matured  man,  as  developed  in  his  ripe  and 
meridian  age:  he  has  presented  to  you  the 
finished  scholai^-the  eminent  lawyei^-the  pro- 
found judge — ^the  distinguished  senator — ^tho 
firm  patriot — ^the  constant  friend — the  honor- 
able man — the  brilliant  converser^— the  soeial, 
cheerful,  witty  companion.  He  has  presented 
to  you  the  ripe  fruit,  of  which  I  saw  the  early 


bloisom,  and  of  wfakh  I  felt  the  assuiaaoe 
moie  than  thir^  years  ago,  tiiat  it  would  npea 
into  the  golden  frtdt  which  we  hare  all  beheld. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  no  vain  or  empty  oere^ 
monial  in  which  the  Senate  is  now  engaged. 
Honors  to  the  illustrious  dead  go  beyond  the 
discharge  dtL  debt  of  justice  to  them,  and  the 
rendition  of  consolation  to  their  frienidB :  thegf 
become  lessons  and  examples  tn  the  livini^ 
The  story  ci  their  faamUe  beginning  and  noble 
ocmdusioB,  is  an  example  to  be  ibllowed,  and  aa 
excitement  to  be  felt  And  where  shall  vre  find 
an  example  moro  worthy  <^  imitation,  or  moc« 
tail  (^encouragement,  than  in  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Alexander  Porter? — a  lad  of  tender 
age — an  orphan  with  a  widowed  mother  and 
younger  children — the  &ther  martyred  in  tte 
cause  of  fk^edom — an  exile  before  he  was  .ten 
years  old — an  ocean  to  be  crossed,  and  a  strange 
land  to  i%  jeen,  and  a  wilderness  of  a  thousand 
miles  to  be  penetrated  before  he  could  find  a 
resting-place  for  the  sole  <^  his  foot :  th»  edu- 
cation to  be  acquired,  support  to  be  earned,  and 
evNi  mtizenship  to  be  gained,  before  he  oould 
make  his  own  talents  available  to  his  support: 
conquering  all  these  difficulties  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions, and  tiie  aid  of  an  affectionate  unde — (I 
will  name  hfan,  for  the  beaefoctor  of  youth  da- 
serves  to  be  named,  and  named  with  honor  in 
the  hif^iest  ^aoes)-— with  no  other  aid  tiut  thai 
of  an  uncle's  kindness,  Mr.  Alexander  P(»ter, 
sen.,  merdiant  of  Nashville,  also  an  emigrant 
fh)m  Ireland,  and  full  of  the  generous  qualitieB 
which  belong  to  the  diildren  of  that  s(h1  :  th» 
lad,  an  exile  and  an  (urphan  from  the  Old  World, 
thus  starting  in  the  New  Worid,  with  every 
thing  to  gain  before  it  could  be  enjoyed,  soon 
attained  every  earthly  ol^ect,  either  brilliant  or 
substantial,  for  which  we  live  and  strug^e  in 
this  life— -honors,  fortune,  friends ;  the  hig^ieet 
professk>nal  and  political  distinction;  long  a 
supreme  judge  in  his  ad(^)ted  Stato ;  twiee  a 
senator  in  the  Cougress  of  the  United  States- 
wearing  all  his  honors  fresh  and  glowing  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  ^h — and  the  announeenwnl 
of  his  death  fdlowed  by  the  a^joumm^it  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  American  Oongress! 
What  a  noble  and  crowning  eondusion  to  a  be- 
ginning so  humble,  and  so  apparently  hopeless  I 
Honors  to  such  a  life — ^the  honors  whidi  we 
now  pay  to  the  memory  of  Senator  P<»to«— are 
not  mere  <^feiinga  to  the  dead,  or  mere  ooosola- 
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tioiM  to  the  leelings  of  suryiTing  friends  tad  re- 
Ifttioiis ;  thej  go  farther,  and  become  incentiTee 
and  induoements  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the 
present  and  suooeeding  generations,  encouraging 
their  hopes,  and  firing  their  spirits  with  a  gen- 
erous emulation. 

Nor  do  the  benefits  of  these  honors  stop  with 
indiyiduals,  nor  even  with  masses,  or  genera- 
tions of  men.  Thej  are  not  confined  to  per- 
s&My  but  rise  to  instittUwfu — to  the  noble  re- 
pubtioan  institutions  under  which  such  things 
can  be!  Republican  goremment  iteelf-^hat 
gorenn&ent  which  holds  man  together  in  the 
proud  state  <^  equality  and  liberty — ^this  goy- 
emment  is  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
examples  such  as  we  now  celebrate,  and  by  the 
renditioQ  of  the  honors  such  as  we  now  pay. 
Our  deceased  brother  senator  has  honored  and 
benefited  our  free  r^ublican  institutions  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  adranoed  himself 
under  them ;  and  we  make  manifest  that  bene- 
fit l^  the  honors  which  we  pay  hink  He  has 
given  a  practical  illustration  of  the  working  of 
our  free,  and  equal,  and  elective  fi>rm  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  our  honors  proclaim  the  nature  of 
that  working.  What  is  done  in  this  chamber 
is  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
seen  <^  all  people.  Europe,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
ca, wiU  see  how  our  form  of  government  has 
worked  hi  the  person  of  an  orphan  exiled  boy, 
seeking  refuge  in  the  land  which  gives  to  virtue 
and  talent  all  that  they  will  ever  ask-^the  free 
use  <^  their  own  exertions  for  th^  own  ad- 
Tancement. 

Our  deceased  brother  was  not  an  American 
dtixen  by  acddent  of  birth ;  he  became  so  by 
the  choice  of  his  own  will,  and  by  the  operation 
of  our  laws.  The  events  of  his  life,  and  the 
business  of  this  day,  shows  this  title  to  citisen- 
ship  to  be  as  valid  in  our  America  as  it  was  in 
Ihe  great  republic  of  antiquity.  I  borrow  the 
thought)  not  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  his 
pleading  for  the  poet  Archias,  when  I  place  the 
citizen  who  becomes  so  by  law  and  dioice  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  citizen  who  becomes  so 
by  chance.  And,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we 
may  say  that  our  adopted  citizen  has  repaid  us 
for  the  liberality  of  our  laws ;  that  he  hu  add- 
ed to  ti«B  stock  of  our  national  character  by  the 
eontrlbutions  wUch  he  has  brought  to  it  in  the 
parity  of  his  private  life,  the  eminence  of  his 


fnA^c  servioea,  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  and 
the  elegant  productions  of  his  mind. 

And  here  let  me  say— and  I  say  it  with  pride 
and  satis&ction— our  deceased  brother  senator 
loved  and  admired  his  adopted  country,  with  a 
love  and  admiration  increadng  with  his  age^ 
and  with  his  better  knowledge  of  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World.  A  few  years  ago,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  great  honc»r  and  fortune  in  this 
country,  he  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  honest  exultation  for  the  orphan 
emigrant  boy  to  return  to  the  land  of  hia  &- 
thMTS,  rich  in  the  goods  of  this  life,  and  clothed 
with  the  honors  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
the  visit  was  a  melanch<riiy  one  to  Idm.  His 
soul  sickened  at  the  state  of  his  fellow  man  in 
the  Old  Worid  (I  had  it  from  his  own  lips),  and 
he  returned  from  that  visit  with  stronger  feel- 
ings than  ever  in  favor  of  his  adopted  country. 
New  honor  awaited  hini  here— that  of  a  second 
election  to  the  American  Senate.  But  of  this 
be  was  not  permitted  to  taste ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day  announce  his  second  Inief 
elevation  to  this  boc^,  and  his  departure  from 
it  through  the  gloomy  portals  <^  death,  and  the 
radiant  temple  <^  enduring  feme. 


CHAPTER   CXXXI. 

NAYAL  ACADEMY,  AND  NAYAL  POLICY  OF  THB 
UNITED  STATES. 

Br  scraps  of  laws,  regulations^  and  departmental 
instmotions,  a  Naval  Academy  has  grown  up, 
and  a  naval  policy  become  established  for  the 
United  States,  wUhout  the  legisktive  wisdom 
of  the  country  havmg  passed  upon  that  policy, 
and  contrary  to  its  previous  policy,  and  against 
its  interest  and  welfere.  A  Naval  Academy, 
with  250  pupils,  and  annually  coming  off  in 
scores,  makes  perpetual  demand  for  ships  and 
commissions ;  and  these  must  be  frimished, 
whether  required  by  the  poUic  service  or  not ; 
and  thus  the  idea  of  a  limited  navy,  or  of  a  na- 
val peace  establishment,  is  extinguished ;  and  a 
perpetual  war  establishment  in  time  of  peace  is 
growing  up  upon  our  hands,    Prons  to  imitate 
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every  thing  that  was  English,  there  was  a  party 
among  us  fix>m  the  beginning  which  wished  to 
make  the  Union,  like  Qreat  Britain,  a  great  na^ 
val  power,  without  considering  that  England 
was  an  island,  with  foreign  possessions ;  which 
made  a  navy  a  necessity  of  her  position  and 
her  policy,  whilo  we  were  a  continent,  without 
foreign  possessions,  to  whom  a  navy  would  be  an 
expensive  and  idle  encumbrance ;  without  con- 
sidering that  England  is  often  by  her  policy  re- 
quired to  be  aggressive,  the  United  States  never ; 
without  considering  that  England  is  a  part  of  the 
European  system,  and  subject  to  wars  (to  her 
always  maritime)  in  which  she  has  no  interest, 
while  the  United  States,  in  the  isolation  of  their 
geographical  position,  and  the  indqiendence  oi 
their  policy,  can  haTO  no  wars  but  her  own ; 
and  those  defensive.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  large  party,  and  dominant  after  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1800,  which  saw  great  evil  in 
emulatmg  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  power,  and 
made  head  against  that  emulation  in  all  the 
modes  of  acting  on  the  public  mind :  speeches 
and  votes  in  Congress,  essays,  legislative  decla- 
rations. The  most  authoritative,  and  best  con- 
sidered declaration  of  the  prindples  of  this 
party,  was  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  era  of  her 
greatest  men;  and  when  the  minds  of  tiiese 
men,  themselves  fiithers  of  the  State,  was  most 
profoundly  turned  to  the  nature,  policy,  and 
working  of  our  government  All  have  heard  <^ 
the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798-'99,  to  restrain 
the  unconstitutional  and  unwise  action  of  the 
federal  government :  there  were  certain  other  co- 
temporaneous  resolutions  from  the  same  source 
in  relatk>n  to  a  navy,  of  which  but  little  has 
been  known;  and  which,  for  forty  years,  and 
now,  are  of  more  practical  importance  than  the 
former.  In  the  session  of  her  legislature,  1799- 
1800,  in  theb  <' Instructions  to  Soiators^"  that 
General  Assembly  said : 

**  With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remind  you,  that  whateyer  may  be  the  pro- 
posed object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  prospect  of  temporary  advantages 
lesulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  tiie 
experience  of  all  nations,  which  have  ventured 
far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever,  in 
practice,  been  known  more  as  an  instrument  of 
power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of 
collisions  and  of  wars  with  other  nations,  than 


as  an  instrmnent  of  defence,  of  economy,  orof 
protection  to  commerce.  Nor  is  there  any  nir 
tion,  in  the  judgment  of  this  General  Assembly, 
to  whose  circumstances  these  remarks  are  mora 
appUcable  than  to  the  United  States.** 

Such  was  the  voice  of  the  great  men  of  TI^ 
giniS)  some  fifty  years  ago— the  voice  of  retson 
and  judgment  tl^n ;  and  more  just^  judkaooB, 
and  applkiable,  now,  than  then.  Since  thai 
time  the  electro-magnetic  telegnq>h,  and  the 
steam-car,  have  been  invented — realizing  for  de 
fensive  war,  the  idea  of  the  whole  art  of  war,  u 
conceived  and  expressed  by  the  greatest  of 
generals — ditfusion  for  subsistencs:  oohcxx- 
TRATiOM  FOR  ACTION.  That  wss  the  lang;iiage  of 
the  Great  Emperor :  and  none  but  himsdf  could 
have  80  conceived  and  expressed  that  idea 
And  now  the  ordinary  commander  can  practiie 
that  whole  art  of  war,  and  without  ever  hav- 
ing read  a  book  upon  war.  He  woukl  knov 
what  to  have  done,  and  the  onmtry  would  do 
it.  Play  the  tel^raph  at  the  approach  of  u 
invader,  and  sununon  the  volunteer  citizens  to 
meet  him  at  the  vntter's  edge.  They  would  be 
found  at  home,  diffused  for  subsistence:  thqr 
would  concentrate  for  action,  and  at  the  rate  of 
500  miles  a  day,  or  more  if  need  be.  In  two 
days  they  would  come  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic  It  would  be  the  mere  bosinees 
of  the  accumulation  of  masses  upon  a  given 
point,  augmenting  continually,  and  attaddng 
incessantly.  Grand  tactics,  and  the  "ninetea 
manoeuvres,"  would  be  unheard  of:  plain  and 
direct  killhig  would  be  the  only  work.  Ko 
amount  of  invading  force  could  sustain  itfidf  a 
fortnight  on  any  part  of  our  coast.  If  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  not  enough  to  cut  them  v^ 
millions  would  come — arms,  munitions,  pron- 
sions,  arriving  at  the  same  time.  With  this  de- 
fence—H^eap,  ready,  onmipotentr— who,  outside 
of  an  insane  hospital,  would  think  of  building 
and  keeping  up  eternal  fleets  to  meet  the  invader 
and  fight  him  at  sea?  The  idea  would  be  sense- 
less, if  practicable ;  but  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable. There  will  never  be  another  naval  action 
fought  for  the  command  of  the  seas.  Therebis 
been  noae  such  fought  since  the  Frendi  and 
British  fleets  met  off  Ouessant,  in  1793.  That 
is  the  last  instance  of  a  naval  m^iaon  foapdnfoa 
consent :  all  the  rest  have  been  mere  catching 
and  whipping :  and  there  will  never  be  another. 
Fleets  must  approach  equality  before  they  can 
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fight;  and  with  her  fire  hundred  men-of-war 
on  hand,  Great  Britam  is  too  fiur  ahead  to  be 
overtaken  bj  anj  nation,  even  if  any  one  was 
aensekesenoogh  to  incur  her  debt  and  taxes  for 
the  purpose.  Look  at  Russia!  building  ships 
from  the  time  oi  Peter  the  Great ;  and  the  first 
daj  thej  were  wanted,  all  useless anda  burden ! 
onl J  to  be  saved  bj  the  strongest  fortifications 
in  the  world,  filled  with  the  strongest  armies  (^ 
the  woiid !  and  all  bumt^  or  sunk,  that  could 
not  be  so  protected.  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
bj  the  necessities  of  her  position,  to  keep  up 
great  fleets:  the  onl j  way  to  make  head  against 
them  is  to  avoid  swelling  their  numbers  with 
the  fleets  of  other  nations— avoid  the  Trafidgars, 
Aboukirs,  Copenhagens,  St.  Vincents— and  prey 
upon  her  with  cruisers  and  privateers.  It  is 
the  profound  observation  of  Alison,  the  English 
historian  d  the  wars  of  the  French  reTolution 
that  the  American  cruisers  did  the  British  more 
mischief  in  their  two  years'  war  of  1812,  than 
all  the  fleets  of  France  did  during  their  twenty 
years'  war.  What  a  blessing  to  our  country, 
if  American  statesmen  could  only  learn  that  one 
little  sentence  in  Alison. 

The  war  of  1812  taught  American  statesmen 
m  great  lessim ;  but  they  read  it  backwards,  and 
understood  it  the  reverse  of  its  teadiing.  It 
taught  the  effica^  of  cniiBin|^->the  ineffica^ 
of  fleets.  American  cruisers^  and  privateers, 
did  immense  mischief  to  British  commerce  and 
shipi^g:  British  fleets  ^d  no  misdiief  to 
America.  Their  cruisers  did  some  mischief-— 
their  fleets  none.  And  that  is  the  way  to  read 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  naval  operations  of  the 
war  of  1812.  Cruisers,  to  be  built  when  they 
are  needed  for  use :  not  fleets  to  rot  dovm  in 
peace,  while  waiting  for  war.  Yet,  for  forty 
years  we  have  been  building  great  ships- 
frigates  equal  to  ships  of  the  line :  liners, 
neariy  double  the  old  size — ^120  guns  instead 
of  seventy-fours.  Eleven  <^  these  great  liners 
haye  been  built,  merely  to  rot  I  at  enormous 
cost  in  the  building,  and  great  continual  cost  to 
delay  the  rotting ;  which,  nevertheless,  goes  on 
with  tiie  r^^ularity  and  certainty  of  time.  A 
Judicious  administrative  economy  would  have 
them  all  broken  up  (to  say  nothing  of  others), 
and  the  serviceable  parts  all  preserved,  to  be 
boilt  into  smaller  vessels  when  there  shall  be 
need  for  them.  It  is  forty  years  sfaioe  this  sys- 
tem of  building  vessels  for  which  there  was 


no  use,  took  its  commencement^  and  the  cry 
fot  more  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  must  continue.  A  hisUny  of  eadi 
ship  built  hi  that  time — ^what  the  building  cost  ? 
wluit  the  repairs?  what  the  alterations?  what 
the  equipment  ?  what  the  crew  ?  and  how  many 
shot  she  fired  at  an  enemy  ?  would  be  a  history 
which  oug^t  to  be  instructive;  for  it  would 
show  an  incredible  amount  of  money  as  eflfec 
tually  wasted  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Great  as  this  building  and  rotting  has 
been  for  forty  years  past,  it  must  continue  to 
become  greater.  The  Naval  Academy  is  a  fruit 
fill  mother,  bearing  250  embryo  officers  in  her 
womb  at  a  time,  and  all  the  time ;  and  most  of 
them  povrerftdly  connected :  and  they  must 
haTe  ships  and  commissions,  when  th^  leavie 
the  mother's  breast  They  are  the  children  of 
the  country,  and  must  be  provided  for-Hhey 
and  their  cliildren  after  them.  This  academy 
commits  the  government  to  a  great  navy,  as  the 
Biditary  Academy  commits  it  to  a  great  army. 
It  is  no  longw  the  wants  of  the  country,  but  <^ 
the  elevet  of  the  institution  which  must  be 
provided  for ;  and  routine  officers  are  to  take 
all  the  jdaoes.  Officers  are  now  to  be  made  in 
schools,  whether  they  have  any  vocation  for  the 
profession  or  not ;  and  slender  is  the  chance  of 
the  government  to  get  one  that  would  ever  have 
gained  a  commissicm  by  his  own  exertions.  This 
writer  was  not  a  senator  for  thirty  years^  and 
the  channel  of  incessant  applications  for  cadet 
and  midshipman  places,  without  knowing  the 
motives  on  whidi  such  amplications  were  made) 
and  these  motives  may  be  found  in  three  classes. 
First)  and  most  hcmorable  would  be  the  case  of 
a  fiither,  who  would  say—''  I  have  a  son,  a  bright 
boy,  that  I  have  been  educating  for  a  profession, 
but  his  soul  is  on  fire  for  the  army,  or  navy, 
and  I  haye  yielded  to  his  wishes,  though  against 
my  own,  and  believe  if  he  gets  the  pUoe,  that 
he  will  not  dishonor  his  country's  flag.'^  One<^ 
the  next  dass  would  say— **  I  have  a  son,  and  he 
is  not  a  bright  boy  (meaning  that  he  is  a  booby ), 
and  cannot  take  a  profession,  but  he  would  do 
Tery  well  in  the  army  or  navy."  Of  the  third 
class,  an  unhappy  fiU^her  would  say — ''I  have  a 
son,  a  smart  boy,  but  wild  (meaning  he  vnw 
vicious),  and  I  want  to  get  him  in  the  army  or 
navy,  where  he  could  be  disdpUned."  These, 
and  the  hereditary  dass  (those  whose  fiithers 
and  graadfikthers  have  been  in  the  service)  are 
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the  de0criptioii8  of  fti^Okantfl  for  these  appc^ini- 
ments ;  so  that,  it  may  be  seen,  the  cfaanoee  are 
three  or  foar  to  one  against  getting  a  soitable 
subject  for  an  ofiBcer ;  and  of  those  who  are 
suitable,  many  resign  soon  after  they  haTe  got 
educated  at  public  expense,  and  go  into  ciyU 
life.  Routine  officers  are,  therefore,  what  may 
be  expected  from  these  schools— offioers  whom 
nature  has  not  hcensed,  and  who  keepout  of  the 
serrice  those  whom  she  has.  The  finest  naTal 
officers  that  the  worid  erer  saw,  were  bred  in 
the  merchant  service;  and  of  that  Bngland, 
Holland,  France,  Genoa,  and  Yenioe,  are  proofr ; 
and  none  more  so  than  our  own  country.  The 
worid  neTer  saw  a  larger  proportion  of  able 
commanders  than  our  little  navy  of  the  Reyolu- 
tion,  and  of  the  Algerine  and  Tripolitan  wars, 
and  the  war  of  1812,  produced.  They  all  came 
(but  few  exceptions)  from  the  merdiant  ser- 
vice ;  and  showed  an  ability  and  zeal  which  no 
school-house  officers  will  erer  equal 

Great  Britain  keeps  up  squadrons  in  time  of 
peace,  and  which  is  a  necessity  of  her  insular 
position,  and  of  her  remote  possessions:  we 
must  have  squadrons  also,  though  no  use  for 
them  abroad,  and  infinitely  better  to  remain  in 
our  own  ports,  and  spend  the  millions  at  home 
which  are  now  spent  abroad.  There  is  not  a  sea 
in  which  our  commerce  is  subject  to  any  dmger 
of  a  kind  which  a  man-of-war  would  prerent,  or 
punish,  in  which  a  cruiser  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient All  our  squadrons  are  anomalies,  and 
the  squadron  system  should  be  broken  up. 
The  Home  should  never  have  existed,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  the  least  commendable  period  of 
our  existence;  the  same  of  the  African,  con- 
ceived at  the  same  time,  pot  upon  us  by  treaty, 
under  the  insidious  clause  that  we  could  get  rid 
of  it  in  five  years,  and  whkh  has  already  con- 
tinued near  three  times  five ;  and  which  timidity 
and  conservatism  will  combine  to  perpetuate — 
that  tnnidity  which  is  the  diild  of  temporization, 
and  sees  danger  in  every  change.  As  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Brazil,  the  Pacific,  the  East 
India  squadron,  they  are  mere  British  imitations 
without  a  reason  for  the  copy,  and  a  pretext  for 
saying  the  ships  are  at  sea.  The  hd  is,  they 
are  in  comfortable  stations,  doing  nothing,  and 
had  far  better  be  at  home,  and  in  ordinary. 
One  hundred  and  forty  courtrmartials,  many 
dismissions  without  courts,  and  two  hundred 
diminations  at  a  single  dash,  proclaim  the  foot 


that  our  navy  is  idle!  and  that  this  idkun 
gives  rise  to  dissipatk>n,  to  dissensions,  to  ixirah- 
ordination,  to  quarrels,  to  aocusationB,  to  court- 
martials.  The  body  of  naval  offloeis  tre  m 
good  as  any  other  dtisens,  but  idleness  is ade- 
stroyer  which  no  body  of  men  can  stand.  We 
have  no  use  for  a  navy,  and  never  shall  hiTe; 
yet  we  continue  building  ships  and  breedbig 
offioers— the  ships  to  rot— the  officers  to  be- 
come ''the  cankers  of  a  cafan  world  and  a  loo|; 
peace.'' 

The  Virginia  resolves  of  1799--1800  on  the 
subject  of  a  navy,  contain  the  right  doctrine  fbr 
the  United  States,  even  if  the  state  of  the  woiU 
had  remuned  what  it  was— even  if  the  telegraph 
and  the  steam-car  had  not  introduoed  a  new  en 
in  the  art  of  defensive  war.  It  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  inefficient  of  all  modes  of  wtiftie. 
Ita  cost  is  enormous:  ite  results  nothing.  A 
naval  victory  decides  nothing  but  which  Bhall 
have  the  other's  ships. 

In  the  tweniy  years  of  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  Great  Britain  whi[^)edill  tbe 
inimical  fleeto  sli^  could  catdi.  She  got  iD 
their  ships ;  and  nothing  but  their  ships.  Not 
one  of  her  naval  victories  had  the  least  efiect 
upon  the  fkte  of  the  wars:  land  battles  alone 
decided  the  ikte  of  countries,  and  commanded 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war.  Conohtdiognowai; 
they  are  one  of  the  fruitlbl  sources  of  b^ginnmg 
wars.  Only  employed  (by  those  who  poescM 
them)  at  long  intenrals,  they  must  be  kept  op 
the  whole  time.  Enormously  expensire,  the 
exi)en8e  is  eternal.  Armies  can  be  disbanded— 
navies  must  be  kept  up.  Long  lista  of  oflBoen 
must  be  receiving  pay  when  domg  nothio^ 
Pensions  are  inseparabte  firom  the  system.  Go> 
ing  to  sea  in  time  of  peace  is  nothing  but  tuH* 
ing  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  annual  expense  of  our  navj 
now  (all  the  heads  of  expense  incident  to  the 
establishment  included)  is  some  fifteen  raillioDS 
of  dollars :  the  number  of  men  emj^oyed,  is 
some  10,000— bemg  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  a  man, 
and  they  nothing  to  do.  The  whole  number  of 
guns  afloat  is  some  2,000 — ^which  is  at  the  rate 
of  some  $9,000  a  gun ;  and  they  nothing  in  the 
worid  to  shoot  at.  The  expense  of  a  navy  is 
enormous.  The  protection  of  commerce  is  t 
phrase  incessantly  repeated,  and  of  no  applies^ 
tion.  Commerce  wants  no  protection  ftx>m  men- 
of-war  except  against  piratical  nations;  snd 
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thej  are  fbwer  now  than  they  were  Wj  yean 
ago;  and  some  croiaera  were  then  suffident 
The  Mediterranean,  which  was  then  tiie  great 
seat  of  piracy,  is  now  as  free  from  it  as  the 
Ohe6i4)eake  Bay  is.  We  have  no  naval  policy — 
no  system  adapted  by  the  legisUtiye  wisdom — 
no  peace  establishment — ^no  understood  princi- 
ciple  of  action  in  reUtion  to  a  navy.  All  goes 
by  fits  and  starts.  A  rumor  of  war  is  started: 
more  ships  are  demanded :  a  combined  interest 
suppcMrts  the  demand— officers,  contractors,  poli- 
ticians. The  war  does  not  come,  but  the  ships 
are  built,  and  rot :  and  so  on  in  a  cirde  without 
end. 


OHAPTBB    CXXXII. 

THE  HOME  SQUADRON:  ITS  DfUTILriT  AND 
EXPENSE. 

I  Barlt  in  the  session  of  '43^*44^  Mr.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  brought  into  the  House  a  reso- 

I  lution  of  inquiry  into  the  origin,  use,  and  ez- 

I  pense  of  the  home*  squadron :  to  whith  Mr. 

I  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  proposed  the  fbrther  inquiry 

t  to  know  what  service  that  squadron  had  per- 

I  formed  since  it  had  been  created.    In  support 

I  of  his  proposition,  Mr.  Hale  said: 

!  <'  He  believed  they  were  indebted  to  this  ad- 

\  ministration  for  the  home  squadron.  The  whole 
I  sixteen  vessels  which  composed  that  squadron 
were  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  coasting 
trade ;  and  though  the  portion  of  the  country 
'  *  from  which  he  came  was  deepiv  concerned  in 
the  coasting  trade,  yet  he  himself  was  convinced 
that  many  of  those  vessels  might  be  dispensed 
with.  If  this  information  were  laid  before  the 
House,  they  would  have  something  tangible  on 
which  to  lay  their  hands,  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform.  He  wanted  tMs  information 
fbr  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  House 
where  an  enormous  expense  might  be  cut  down, 
without  endangering  any  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  (Gentlemen  had  talked  about  being 
prepared  with  a  suffident  navy  to  meet  and  con- 
tend with  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain; 
but  had  they  any  idea  of  the  outlaywhich  was 
required  to  support  such  a  navy?  The  expense 
of  the  navy  of  Qreat  Britain  amounted  to  be- 
tween eighty  and  a  hundred  millions  d  dollars 
annually.  We  were  not  in  want  of  such  a 
great  naval  establishment  to  make  ourselves 
resgected  at  home  or  abroad.  General  Jackson 
akme  had  produced  an  impression  upon  one  of 


the  oldest  nations  of  Europe,  wfafeh  it  would  be 
impossible  for  this  administration  to  do  with 
the  assistance  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Jared  IngersoU  was  in  favor  of  re^ndt- 
ment  and  economy,  but  thought  the  process 
ought  to  begin  in  the  dvil  and  diplomatic  de- 
partment— in  the  Congress  itself  and  in  the  ex- 
penses it  allowed  for  multiplied  missions  abroad 
and  incessant  dianges  in  the  incumbents.  With 
respect  to  abuses  in  the  naval  expenditures,  he 
said: — 

^  He  had  no  knowledge  of  his  own  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  had  learnt  from  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  navy,  that  in  the  navy-yards,  in  the 
equipment  oi  ships,  by  the  waste  and  extrava- 
gance caused  by  allowing  officers  to  rebuild 
ships  when  they  pleased,  and  the  loss  on  the 
provisions  of  ships  Just  returned  from  sea,  which 
have  been  taken  or  thrown  away,  the  greatest 
abuses  have  been  practised,  idiich  have  assisted 
in  swelling  up  the  naval  expenditures  to  their 
present  enormous  amount" 

Mr.  Adams  ^tiflbred  fr^m  Mr.  IngersoU  in  the 
scheme  of  beginning  retrenchment  on  the  dvU 
list,  and  presented  the  army  and  the  navy  as 
the  two  great  objects  of  wasteftd  expenditure^ 
and  the  points  at  which  reform  ought  to  begin, 
and  especially  with  retrendiing  this  home  squad- 
nm,  (or  which  he  had  voted  in  1841,  but  now 
condemned.    He  said : 

a  great  £al  of  instruction  as  to  the  manner  in 
whidi  it  should  carry  out  retrenchment  and  re- 
form, and  finally  elect  a  President ;  but  his  re- 
marks did  not  hi^pen  to  apply  to  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire ;  for  he 
led  them  away  from  that  motion,  and  told  them, 
in  substance,  that  it  was  not  the  nine  million  oi 
dollars  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
•—and  he  did  not  Imow  how  much  asked  for  tl^ 
army — ^that  was  to  be  retrenched.  Oh,  no! 
The  army  and  the  navy  were  not  the  great  ex- 
penses of  this  nation ;  it  was  not  by  curtailing 
the  military  and  naval  expenditures  that  econo- 
my was  to  be  obtained ;  but  by  beginning  with 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  And  what  was 
the  comparison,  to  come  to  dollars  and  cents,  be- 
tween the  en>^i8es  of  that  House  and  the  Navy 
Department?  Why,  the  gentleman,  with  all  his 
exagserating  eloquence,  had  made  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  powers  of  the  country, 
to  cost  at  least  two  millions  <^  dollars  ;  whue 
the  estimates  for  the  nxvy  were  nine  millions,  to 
enable  our  ships  to  so  abroad  and  display  the 
stripes  and  stars.  And  for  what  purpose  was  it 
necessary  to  have  this  home  squadron  ?  Was 
the  great  maritime  power  <^  the  earth  in  sudi  a 
position  towards  us  as  to  authorize  us  to  expect 
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ft  hostilo  British  squadron  on  our  coasts  ?  No ; 
he  believed  not  Then  what  was  this  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  wanted  for  ?  There  was  a  state- 
ment)  two  years  ago,  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  which  they  were  told  that 
our  present  nayy,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  only  as  one  to  eight — that 
is,  that  the  British  navr  was  eight  times  as 
liu^  as  ours.  Now,  in  that  year  eight  millions 
of  dollars  was  asked  for  for  the  navy ;  the  re- 
port of  the  present  year  asks  for  nine  millions. 
This  report  contained  the  principle  that  we  must 
go  on* to  increase  our  nayy  until  it  is  at  least 
one-half  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
what)  then,  was  the  proportion  of  additional  ex- 
pense we  must  incur  to  arrive  at  that  result  ? 
Wh^,  four  times  eight  are  thirty-two ;  so  that 
it  wiU  take  an  annual  expenditure  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  give  us  a  navy  half  as  large  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  If^  however,  gentlemen  were 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  ^2,000,000— nay, 
$50,000,000  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  navy.  He  expressed  nis  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kfew  Hampshire,  and  his  gratification  that  it  had 
come  from  such  a  quarter — a  quarter  which  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  having  a  due  protection 
for  their  mercantile  navy  and  their  coasting 
trade,  by  the  establishment  of  a  home  squadron. 
At  the  time  the  home  squadron  was  first  pro- 
posed, he  was,  himself  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was 
adopted  with  but  very  Uttle  opposition;  and 
the  reason  was,  because  the  House  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  that  time.  It  looked  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  looked  more  particularly  to 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  (the  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  say),  provided  she 
took  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  saw  no  necessity 
for  a  large  navy,  unless  it  was  to  insult  other 
nations,  bv  taking  possession  of  their  territory 
in  time  of  peace.  What  was  the  good,  he  asked, 
of  a  navy  which  cost  the  country  $9,000,000  a 
year,  compared  with  what  was  done  there  in  the 
legislative  department  of  the  nation  ?  He  ex- 
pressed his  ardent  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cave  Johnsonl,  and  the  gen- 
tieman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  McKfnr] — 
now  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means— would  persevere  in  the  same  spirit 
that  marked  their  conduct  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  still  advocate  reductions  in  the  army 
and  the  navy." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  the  several  gentlemen 
who,  without  ofiering  a  word  in  favor  <^  the 
utility  of  this  domestic  squadron^  were  endeavor^ 
ing  to  keep  it  up ;  and  who,  without  denying 
the  great  abuse  and  extravagance  m  the  naval 
disbursements,  were  endeavor!^  to  prevent 
their  correction  by  starting  suMiller  game — and 
that  smaller  game  not  to  be  pursued,  and  bagged, 
but  merely  started  tp  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the 


great  monster  whieh  was  ravagfaig  the  fielda. 
Thus:— 

^  He  believed  that  the  greatest  abases  ex- 
isted in  every  department  of  the  government^ 
and  that  the  extravagances  of  all  required  cor- 
rection.   Look  at  the  army  of  8,000  men  only, 
kept  up  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  $l,0uO 
for  each  man.    Was  not  this  a  crying  abuse  tlut 
ought  to  be  corrected?  Why,  if  the  propositioii 
had  succeeded  to  increase  the  army  to  20,000 
men,  the  expenditure  at  this  rate  would  have 
been  twenty  millions  annually.  If  any  gentleman 
knew  of  the  existence  of  abuses,  let  him  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  he  wow 
vote  not  only  for  the  proper  inquiry  into  them, 
but  to  apply  the  remedy.    In  regard  to  this 
home  squadron,  he  b^;ged  leave  to  disdsum  any 
of  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  gentl^naa 
from  Massachusetts.    In  offering  lus  resolutaon 
he  had  no  reference  to  Cuba,  or  any  tbii^  else 
suggested  by  the  gentleman.    He  wanted  the 
House  and  the  country  to  look  at  it  as  the 
Secretary  of   the  Navy  presented  it  to  their 
view.    As  to  the  pretence  that  it  was  intoided 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade,  it  was 
a  most  idle  one.    He  wished  the  gentlemen 
from  Maine  Tthe  State  most  lai^ly  interested 
in  that  trade^  to  mr  whether  i£&y  needed  any 
such  protection.    He  would  answer  for  them, 
and  say  that  they  did  not.    He  himself  Uvea 
among  those  who  were  extensively  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade,  and  part  oftus  property  was 
invested  In  it.    He  could,  therefore,  speak  with 
some  knowledge  on  the  suoject ;  and  he  hesitated 
not  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  keeping  up  this 
squadron  for  its  protection  was  a  most  prepos- 
terous and  idle  one.    Sir,  said  he,  the  navy  has 
been  the  pet  child  of  the  nation,  and,  like  all  other 
pet  children,  has  run  away  wit^  the  whole  patri- 
monial estate.    If  it  were  found  that  the  best 
interest  of  the  dountry  required  the  maintenance 
of  the  home  squadron^  th^n  he  would  go  for  it ; 
but  if  it  were  found  to  be  utterly  useless,  as  he 
believed,  then  he  was  decidedly  against  it     But 
he  would  give  this  farther  notice ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  stop  here  j  that  when  the  appro- 
priations should  come  up,  he  intended  to  pro- 
pose to  limit  those  appropriations  to  a  sum 
sufficient  only  to  support  the  squadron  stationed 
in  the  Mediterranean.    It  was  entirely  usel^s 
for  this  country  to  endeavor  to  contend  with 
monarchies  in  keeping  up  the  pageantry  of  a 
naval  establishment" 

The  proposed  inquhy  produced  no  reeaR, 
only  ending  in  demonstrating  what  was  wdl 
known  to  the  older  members,  namely,  the 
difficulty,  and  almost  impossibili^  of  introteoing 
any  reform,  ot  economy  into  the  adndnistratioii 
of  any  department  of  the  government  unless  the 
Executive  takes  the  lead.  And  of  this  truth  a 
striking  instanoe  ooomnd  at  this  sessioQ,  and 
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upon  this  subject.  The  exeontiye  goreniment) 
that  is  to  say,  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  the  Nayy  had  made  a  lawless  expenditure  of 
about  $700,000  daring  the  recess  of  Congress; 
and  Congress  under  a  moral  duress,  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  that  expenditure  as  its  own,  and 
make  it  good.  When  the  clause  in  the  naral 
appropriation  bill  for  coyering  this  item,  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Ezra  Dean,  of  Ohio, 
stood  up  and  said : 

^  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  bill  making  ap- 

Cpriations  to  the  amount  of  $750,000  which 
been  expended  by  the  department  in  virtue 
of  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  any  law  whateyer ;  and  the  House  was 
called  on  to  approve  this  proceeding.  He  had 
supposed  that  any  department  which  took  upon 
itself  the  power  of  expending  the  public  money, 
-without  authority  of  law,  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  rebuke  of  Congress.  He 
had  supposed  that  this  would  have  been  a  re- 
form Congress,  and  that  all  the  abuses  of  this 
mdministration  would  be  ferreted  out  and  cor- 
rected ;  but  in  this  he  had  been  grievously  dis^ 
appointed.  He  had  endeavored  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  take  up  the  navy  retrench- 
ment bill,  which  would  correct  all  these  abuses, 
but  he  had  been  mistaken;  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  get  the  bill  before  the  House,  he 
had  been  unable, even  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  taking  it  up.  There 
was  great  reason  for  this.  This  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  been  for  the  last  two  years  the  great 
Yortex  which  had  s?rallowed  up  two-thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  the  government  In  1840,  a 
law  was  passed  that  no  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  building  of  smps  without  the 
express  sanction  of  Congress ;  and  yet,  in  de- 
fiuico  of  this  law,  the  Navy  Department  had 

gone  on  to  build  an  iron  steamship  at  Pitts- 
urg,  and  six  sloops-of-war ;  and  he  was  told 
that  part  of  the  appropriations  in  this  bill  were 
to  complete  these  vessels.  Mr.  D.  then  spoke 
of  the  utter  uselessness  of  these  steamships  on 
the  western  waters,  and  referred  to  the  number 
of  ships  that  were  now  rotting  for  want  of  use, 
both  on  the  stocks  and  laid  up  in  ordinary; 
and  particularly  referred  to  the  magnificent  ship 
Delaware,  which  had  just  returned  from  a  cruise, 
and  was  aismantled,  and  laid  up  to  rot  at  Nor^ 
folk,  while  the  department  was  clamorous  for 
building  more  ships.  There  were  not  only 
more  ships  now  buut  and  building  than  could 
be  used,  but  there  were  three  times  as  many 
officers  as  could  be  employed.  ThM«  were  96 
commanders,  with  saluies  of  $3,500  ft-jear, 
while  there  was  only  employment  for  dS  of 
them ;  and  there  were  68  captains,  while  there 
was  only  empbyment  for  but  18.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  officers  waiting  orders, 
and  on  leave  of  absence,  and  said  that    Uie 
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country  would  be  astonished  to  learn,  that  f<$r 
such  officers,  the  country  was  now  paying 
$283,700  a  year;  and  tha^  by  referring  to  the 
records  of  the  Navy  Depiurtment,  it  would  be 
found  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than 
half  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  were  drawing 
their  pay  and  emolument^  while  at  home,  on  leave 
of  absence,  or  waitii^  orders.  Mr.  D.  spoke  of 
many  other  abuses  in  the  navy,  which  ne  said 
required  correction,  and  expressed  his  great  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  been  able  to  ^t  the  House 
to  act  on  his  navy  retrenchment  bilL" 

Mr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Wajrs  and  Means, 
whose  duty  it  became  to  present  this  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  frilly  admitted  its  illegality 
and  wastefrilness ;  but  plead  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  its  payment,  as  the  money  had 
been  earned  by  work  and  labor  done  on  the 
&ith  of  the  government,  and  to  withhold  pay- 
ment would  be  a  wrong  to  laborers,  and  no  pun- 
ishment to  the  officers  who  had  occasioned  the 
illegal  expenditure.  A  high  officer  had  done 
this  wrong.  He  was  ready  to  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  him :  but  to  repudiate  the  debt, 
and  leave  laboring  people  without  pay  for 
their  work  and  materials  was  what  he  could  not 
do.  And  thus  ended  the  session  with  sanction- 
ing an  abuse  of  $700,000  in  one  item  in  the 
navy,  which  session  had  opened  with  a  manly 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  its  extravagances 
And  thus  have  ended  all  similar  attempts  since. 
A  powerful  combined  interest  pushes  forward 
an  augmented  navy,  without  regard  to  any  ob- 
ject but  their  own  interest  in  it.  First,  the 
politicians  who  raise  a  clamor  of  war  at  the  re- 
turn of  each  presidential  canvass,  and  a  cry  for 
ships  to  carry  it  on.  Next,  the  naval  officers, 
who  are  always  in  fkvor  of  more  ships  to  give 
more  commands.  And,  thirdly,  the  contractors 
who  are  to  build  these  ships,  and  get  rich  upon 
th^  contracts.  These  three  parties  combine 
to  build  ships,  and  Congress  becomes  a  helpless 
instrument  in  their  hands.  The  friends  of 
economy,  and  of  a  wise  national  policy,  which 
prefers  cruisers  and  privateers  to  ships  of  the 
line,  may  deliver  thdr  complaints  in  vain.  Ship» 
building,  and  ship  rotting,  goes  on  unchecked, 
and  even  with  accelerated  speed;  and  must 
continue  to  so  go  on  until  the  enormity  of  the 
abuse  produces  a  revulsion  which,  in  cnrii^  the 
abuse  may  neariy  kill  thp  navy  itselil 
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CHAPTER  OXXXIII. 

PROFESSOR  MORSE:    HIS    ELEOTRO-MAOKITIO 
TELEGRAPH. 

GoMMUNicATK^  of  intelligence  by  oonoerted 
signals  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  by  all, 
except  the  white  race,  remains  where  it  was  six 
thousand  years  ago.  The  smokes  raised  on  sue- 
oessive  hills  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
strangers,  or  enemies,  were  found  to  be  the 
same  by  Fremont  in  his  western  explorations 
which  were  described  by  Herodotus  as  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  barbarian  nations  of 
his  time :  the  white  race  alone  has  made  ad- 
vances upon  that  rude  and  imperfect  mode  of 
communication,  and  brought  the  art  to  a  mar- 
vellous perfection,  but  only  after  the  interven- 
tion of  thousands  of  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  that  the  very 
limited  intelligence  between  the  besieged  in  a 
city  and  their  friends  outside,  was  established 
by  the  telegraph :  and  it  was  not  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution  that  that  mode 
of  intelligence  was  applied  to  the  centre  and  to 
the  circumference  of  a  country :  and  at  that 
point  it  was  stationary  for  fifty  years.  It  was 
reserved  for  our  own  day,  and  our  own  country 
to  make  the  improvement  which  annihilates 
distance,  which  disregards  weather  and  dark- 
ness, and  which  rivals  the  tongue  and  the  pen 
in  the  precision  and  infinitude  of  its  messages. 
Dr.  Franklin  first  broached  the  idea  of  using 
electricity  for  communicating  intelligence: 
Professor  Morse  gave  practical  application  to 
his  idea.  This  gentleman  was  a  portrait  painter 
by  profession,  and  had  been  to  Europe  to  per^ 
feet  himself  in  his  art.  Returning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1832,  and  while  making  the  voyage,  the 
recent  discoveries  and  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetism,  and  the  affinity  of  electricity  to 
magnetism,  or  rather  their  probable  identity, 
became  a  subject  of  casual  conversation  between 
himself  and  a  few  of  the  passengers.  It  had 
recently  been  discovered  that  an  electric  spark 
could  be  obtained  firom  a  magnet,  and  this  dis- 
covery had  introduced  a  new  branch  of  science, 
to  wit:  magneto-electricity.  Dr.  Franklin's 
experiments  on  the  velodty  of  electricity,  ex- 


ceeding that  of  light,  and  exceeding  180,001 
miles  in  a  moment,  the  feasilHlity  of  mtif 
electricity  the  means  of  telegn4>hic  interoonne^ 
that  is  to  say  of  writing  at  a  distance,  stnxk 
him  with  great  force,  and  became  the  absortiqg 
subject  of  his  meditations.  The  idea  of  tek- 
graphing  by  electricity  was  new  to  him.  P» 
tunately  he  did  not  know  that  some  eaiaai 
philosophers  had  before  conceived  the  nmeidei, 
but  without  inventing  a  plan  by  which  the 
thought  could  be  realized.  Knowing  notbiii 
of  their  ideas,  he  was  not  ^nbamssed  or  wtr 
peded  4>y  the  false  lights  of  their  mistakes,  ii 
the  idea  was  original  with  him,  so  was  his  pita. 
All  previous  modes  of  tel^;raphing  had  ben 
by  evanescent  signs :  the  distinctive  iiaatarecf 
Morse's  plan  was  the  self-recording  propertjof 
the  apparatus,  with  its  ordinarily  inseptiible 
characteristic  cf  audible  dicks,  answering  the 
purposes  of  speech;  for,  in  impressiDg  the 
characters,  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  oiadB- 
nery  gave  notice  of  each  that  was  struck,  if 
well  understood  by  the  practised  ear  as  the  r- 
corded  language  was  by  the  eye.  In  this  he 
became  the  inventor  of  a  new  art— the  irt  rf 
telegraphic  recording,  or  imprinting  chancten 
telegraphically. 

Mr.  Morse  then  had  his  invention  complete 
in  his  head,  and  his  labor  then  begun  to  cot- 
struct  the  machinery  and  types  to  redooeitt0 
practice,  in  which  having  succeeded  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  a  limited  number  of  obseryers  ii 
the  years  1836  and  '37,  he  laid  it  bdoreCoB- 
gress  in  the  year  1838,  made  an  exhibit  of  its 
working  before  a  conmiittee,  and  received  aft- 
vorable  report  Much  time  was  then  lost  is 
vain  efforts  to  procure  patents  in  England  ao^ 
France,  and  returning  to  Congress  in  184ia 
appropriation  of  $30,000  was  asked. for  to ea- 
able  the  inventor  to  test  his  discovery  on  a  lioe 
of  forty  miles,  between  Washington  and  Bahi- 
more.  The  appropriation  was  granted— the 
preparations  completed  by  the  spring  of  18H 
and  messages  exchanged  instantaneouslj  he* 
tween  the  two  points.  The  line  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  New  York,  and  since  so  multiiM 
that  the  Morse  electro-magnetic  telegraph  iw 
works  over  80,000  miles  in  America  and  50,000 
in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  marvellous  reeolf 
of  science,  putting  people  who  are  thousands  of 
miles  apart  in  instant  communication  with  uie 
accuracy  of  a  fece  to  face  conversation.  It* 
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wonderful  adrantages  are  felt  in  social,  political, 
commercial  and  military  communications,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  steam  car,  is  destined  to 
work  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  defensiTe 
warfare.  It  puts  an  end  to  defensive  war  on 
the  ocean,  to  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  ex- 
cept to  delay  fbr  a  few  days  the  bombardment 
of  a  dty.  The  approach  of  invaders  upon  any 
point,  telegraphed  through  the  country,  brings 
down  in  the  flying  cars  myriads  of  citizen  sol> 
diers,  arms  in  hand  and  provisions  in  abundance, 
to  overwhelm  with  numbers  any  possible  invad- 
ing force.  It  will  dispense  with  fleets  and  stand- 
ing armies,  and  all  the  vast,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  a  modem  army.  Far  firom 
dreading  an  invasion,  the  telegraph  and  the  car 
may  defy  and  dare  it — may  invite  any  number 
of  foreign  troops  to  land — and  assure  the  whole 
of  them  of  death  or  captivity,  from  myriads  of 
volunteers  launched  upon  them  hourly  firom  the 
first  moment  of  landing  until  the  last  invader  is 
a  corpse  or  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER   OXXXIT. 

FREMONT^  SECOND  EXPEDITION. 

"  Thi  government  deserves  credit  for  the  zeal 
with  which  it  has  pursued  geographical  dis- 
covery." Such  is  the  remark  which  a  leading 
paper  made  upon  the  discoveries  of  Fremont,  on 
his  return  from  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Great  West ;  and  such  is  the  remark  which  all 
writers  will  make  upon  all  his  discoveries  who 
write  history  firom  public  documents  and  out- 
side views.  With  all  such  writers  the  expedi- 
ions  of  Fremont  will  be  credited  to  the  zeal  of 
the  government  for  the  promotion  of  science ; 
as  if  the  government  under  which  he  acted  had 
conceived  and  planned  these  expeditions,  as  Mr. 
Jefierson  did  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  then 
selected  this  young  officer  to  carry  into  effect 
the  instructions  delivered  to  him.  How  far  such 
history  would  be  true  in  relation  to  the  first  ex- 
pedition, which  terminated  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  been  seen  in  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  that  undertaking, 
and  which  leaves  the  government  innocent  of  its 
conception ;  and,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  the 


credit  of  its  authorship,  but  only  to  the  merit  of 
permitting  it.  In  the  second,  and  greater  ex- 
pedition, fix>m  which  great  political  as  well  as 
scientific  results  have  flowed,  their  merit  is 
still  less ;  for,  while  equally  innocent  of  its  con- 
ception, they  were  not  equally  passive  to  its  y 
performance — countermanding  the  expedition  r 
after  it  had  begun ;  and  lavishing  censure  upon 
the  adventurous  young  explorer  for  his  manner 
of  undertaking  it  The  fact  was,  that  his  first 
expedition  barely  finished,  Mr.  Fremont  sought 
and  obtained  orders  for  a  second  one,  and  was 
on  the  firontier  of  Missouri  with  his  conmiand 
when  orders  arrived  at  St.  Louis  to  stop  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a  military 
equipment  which  the  peacef\il  nature  of  his  geo- 
graphical pursuit  did  not  require !  as  if  Indians 
did  not  kill  and  rob  scientific  men  as  well  as 
others  if  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
The  particular  point  of  complaint  was  that  he 
had  taken  a  small  mountain  howitzer,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  rifles:  and  which,  he  was  informed, 
was  charged  to  him,  although  it  had  been  fur- 
nished upon  a  r^:ular  requisition  on  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Arsenal  at  St  Louis,  approved 
by  the  commander  of  the  military  department 
(Colonel,  afterwards  General  Kearney).  Mr. 
Fremont  had  left  St  Louis,  and  was  at  the 
firontier,  Mrs.  Fremont  being  requested  to  ex- 
amine the  letters  that  came  after  him,  and  for- 
ward those  which  he  ought  to  receive.  She 
read  the  countermanding  orders,  and  detained 
them  I  and  Fremont  knew  nothing  of  their  ex- 
istence until  after  he  had  returned  firom  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  eventful  expeditions  of 
modem  times — one  to  which  the  United  States  / 
are  indebted  (among  other  things)  for  the  pre- 
sent ownership  of  Oalifomia,  instead  of  seeing  it 
a  British  possession.  The  writer  of  this  View, 
who  was  then  in  St  Louis,  approved  of  the 
course  which  his  daughter  had  taken  (for  she 
had  stopped  the  orders  before  he  knew  of  it) ; 
and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  department  con- 
demning the  recall,  repulsing  the  reprimand 
which  had  been  lavished  upon  Fremont,  and  de- 
manding a  court-martial  for  him  when  he  should 
return.  The  Secretary  at  War  was  then  Mr. 
James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
chief  of  the  Topographical  corps  the  same  as 
now  (Colonel  Aborts),  himself  an  office  man, 
surrounded  by  West  Point  officers,  to  whose 
pursuit  of  easy  service  Fremont's  adventurous 
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expeditions  was  »  reproach ;  and  in  conformity 
to  whose  opinions  the  secretaiy  seemed  to  hare 
acted.  On  Fremont's  return,  upwards  of  a  year 
afterwards,  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia,  was  Secretary  at  War,  and  leceired  the 
young  explorer  with  all  honor  and  fHendship, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  breret  of  captain  from 
President  Tyler.  And  such  is  the  inside  view 
of  this  piece  of  history — yery  dififeront  firom 
what  documentary  endence  would  make  it. 

To  complete  his  surrey  across  the  continent, 
on  the  line  of  trayel  between  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  tiderwater  region  of  the  Columbia, 
was  Fremont's  object  in  this  expedition;  and 
it  was  all  that  he  had  obtained  orders  for  doing ; 
but  only  a  small  part^  and  to  his  mind,  an  insig- 
nificant part,  of  what  he  proposed  doing.  Peo- 
ple had  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  be- 
fore, and  his  ambition  was  not  limited  to  making 
trades  where  others  had  made  them  before  him. 
There  was  a  yast  re^on  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  whole  western  slope  of  our 
continent — of  which  but  little  was  known ;  and 
of  that  little,  nothing  with  the  accurate  of 
sdonce.  All  that  yast  region,  more  than  seyen 
hundred  miles  square — equal  to  a  great  king- 
dom in  Europe — was  an  unknown  land — a 
sealed  book,  which  he  longed  to  open,  and  to 
read.  Leaying  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  May, 
1843,  and  often  diyerging  from  his  route  for  the 
sake  of  expanding  his  field  of  obseryation,  he 
had  arriyed  in  the  tide-water  region  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  month  of  Noyember;  and  had  then 
completed  the  whole  seryice  which  his  orders 
embraced.  He  might  then  haye  returned  upon 
his  tracks,  or  been  brought  home  by  sea,  or 
hunted  the  most  pleasant  path  for  getting  back ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  routine  officer,  satisfied  with 
fiilfilling  an  order,  he  would  haye  done  so.  Not 
so  the  young  explorer  who  held  his  diploma 
fr^m  Nature,  and  not  from  the  United  States' 
Military  Academy.  He  was  at  Fort  Vancouyer, 
guest  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  McLaughlin,  Qoremor 
of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company ;  and 
obtained  from  hhn  all  possible  information  upon 
his  intended  line  of  return — fiuthfblly  giyoi,  but 
which  proyed  to  be  disastrously  erroneous  in  its 
leading  and  goyeming  feature.  A  soutiieast 
route  to  oross  the  great  unknown  region  diago- 
nally throu^  its  heart  (making  a  line  fitmi  the 
Lower  Columbia  tp  the  Upper  Colorado  <^the 
Gulf  of  Calfomia),  was  his  line  of  return 


twenty-fiye  men  (the  same  who  had  come  witli 
him  fi*om  the  United  States)  and  a  himdred 
horses,  were  his  equipment ;  and  the  oommeDoe- 
ment  of  winter  the  time  of  startmg— all  with- 
out a  guide,  relying  upon  their  guns  for  sup- 
port ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  their  hones 
— such  as  should  giye  out !  for  one  that  oould 
carry  a  man,  or  a  pack,  could  not  be  spared  for 
food. 

All  the  maps  up  to  that  time  had  shown  this 
r^on  trayersed  fr^m  east  to  west— from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco— by  a  great  riyer  called  the  Buena 
Ventura:  which  may  be  translated,  the  Gwi 
Chance.    Qoyemor  McLaughlin  belieyed  in  the 
existence  of  this  riyer,  and  made  out  a  oonje^ 
tural  manuscript  mi^)  to  show  its  place  and 
course.    Fremont  belieyed  in  it,  and  his  plan 
was  to  reach  it  before  the  dead  of  winter,  iM 
then  hybemate  upon  it    As  a  great  riy^,  he 
knew  that  it  must  haye  some  rich  bottoms; 
coyered  with  wood  and  grass,  where  the  wild       ' 
animals  would  collect  and  shelter,  when  tiie 
snows  and  freesing  yrinds  droye  them  from  the 
plains :  and  with  these  animals  to  liye  od,  and 
grass  for  the  horses,  and  wood  for  fires,  he  ex- 
pected to  ayoid  suffering^  if  not  to  enjoy  com- 
fort^ during  his  solitary  sojourn  in  that  remote 
and  profound  wilderness.    He  proceeded— soon 
encountered  deep  snows  which  impeded  pro- 
gress upon  the  high  lands—descended  into  a 
low  country  to  the  left  (afterwards  known  to 
be  the  Great  Basin,  firom  which  no  water  issues 
to  any  sea)— skirted  an  enormous  chain  of 
mountain  on  the  right,  luminous  with  glittering 
white  snow-Hsaw  strange  Indians,  who  mostijr 
fled— found  a  desert— no  Buena  Yentun:  and 
death  from  cold  and  fimiine  staring  him  in  the 
Ihce.    The  Mure  to  find  the  riyer,  or  tidings  of 
it,  and  the  possibility  of  its  existence  seeming 
to  be  forbid  by  the  structure  of  the  cocmtiy, 
and  hybernation  in  the  inhospitable  desert  bang 
impossible,  and  the  question  being  that  of  life 
and  death,  some  new  plan  of  conduct  became  in- 
dispensable.  His  celestial  obseryations  told  him 
that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco^  and  only  seyenty  miles  firom  it  But 
what  miles!  up  and  down  that  snowy  moon- 
tain  which,  the  Indians  told  him  no  men  ooold 
cross  in  the  winter— which  would  haye  snow 
upon  it  as  deep  as  the  trees,  and  places  wba« 
people  would  slip  ofi;  and  fall  half  a  mile  at  a 
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time;  —  a  &te  which  actually  befell  a  mule, 
packed  with  the  precious  burden  of  botanical 
specimens,  collected  along  a  travel  of  two  thou- 
sand miles.  No  reward  could  induce  an  Indian 
to  become  a  guide  in  the  perilous  adventure  of 
crossing  this  mountain.  All  recoiled  and  fled 
from  the  adventure.  It  was  attempted  without 
a  guide — in  the  dead  of  winter — accomplished 
in  forty  days — the  men  and  surviving  horses — 
a  woful  procession,  crawling  along  one  by  one : 
skeleton  men  leading  skeleton  horses — and  ar- 
riving at  Suter's  Settlement  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Sacramento;  and  where  a  genial 
warmth,  and  budding  flowers,  and  trees  in  foli- 
age, and  grassy  ground,  and  flowing  streams, 
and  comfortable  food,  made  a  fidry  contrast 
with  the  &mine  and  freezing  they  had  en- 
countered, and  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  which 
they  had  dimbed.  Here  he  rested  and  recruited ; 
and  from  this  point,  and  by  way  of  Monterey, 
the  first  tidings  were  heard  of  the  party  since 
leaving  Fort  Vancouver. 

Another  long  progress  to  the  south,  skirting 
the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  noble  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Sacramento ; 
when  crossing  through  a  gap,  and  turning  to 
the  left,  he  skirted  the  Great  Basin ;  and,  by 
many  deviations  firom  the  right  line  home,  levied 
incessant  contributions  to  science  from  expanded 
lands,  not  described  before.  In  this  eventful 
exploration  all  the  great  features  of  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent  were  brought  to  light — 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  Little 
Salt  Lake;  at  all  which  places,  then  desert, 
the  Mormons  now  are ;  the  Sierra  Nevada,  then 
solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded  with  Ameri- 
cans, digging  gold  from  its  flanks ;  the  beauti- 
tol  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
then  alive  with  wild  horses,  elk,  deer,  and  wild 
fowls,  now  smiling  with  American  cultivation ; 
the  Great  Basin  itself^  and  its  contents;  the 
Three  Parks ;  the  approximation  of  the  great 
rivers  whidi,  rising  together  in  the  central  region 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  go  off  east  and  west, 
towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun: — all 
these,  and  other  strange  features  of  a  new  r^on, 
more  Asiatic  than  American,  were  brought  to 
light,  and  revealed  to  public  mew  in  the  results 
of  this  exploration.  Eleven  months  he  was 
never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  s(»netimes, 
Areexing  with  cold,  would  look  down  upon  a 


sunny  valley,  warm  with  genial  heat; — some- 
times panting  with  the  summer^s  heat,  would 
look  up  at  the  eternal  snows  which  crowned 
the  neighboring  mountain.  But  it  was  not  then 
that  California  was  secured  to  the  Union — to 
the  greatest  power  of  the  New  "World — to  which  •^ 
it  of  Tight  belonged :  but  it  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  acquisition,  and  the  one  that  led  to 
it.  That  second  expedition  led  to  a  third,  just 
in  time  to  snatdi  the  golden  Galifomia  firom  the 
hands  of  the  British,  ready  to  clutch  it  But 
of  this  hereafter.  Fremont's  second  expedition 
was  now  over.  He  had  left  the  United  States 
a  fugitive  fix>m  his  government,  and  returned 
with  a  name  that  went  over  Europe  and  America, 
and  with  discoveries  bearing  fruit  which  the 
civilized  world  is  now  ei\|oying. 


CHAPTER    CXXXV. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION:  SECRET  ORIGIN;  BOLD 
INTRIGUE  FOB  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-'3,  nearly  two  years  before 
the  presidential  election,  there  ai4)eared  in  a 
Baltimore  newspi^er  an  elaborately  composed 
letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  written  by 
Mr.  Gilmer,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia, urging  the  immediate  annexation,  as  ne- 
cessary to  forestall  the  designs  of  Great  Britain 
upon  that  young  country.  These  designs,  it  was 
alleged,  aimed  at  a  political  and  military  dom- 
ination on  our  south-western  border,  with  a 
view  to  abolition  and  hostile  moveinents  against 
us ;  and  the  practical  part  of  the  letter  was  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  annex 
the  Texas  republic  immediately,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  such  great  calamities.  This 
letter  was  a  cli^  of  thunder  in  a  dear  sky. 
There  was  nothing  in*  the  political  horizon  to 
announce  or  portend  it  Great  Britain  had 
given  no  symptom  of  any  disposition  to  war 
upon  us,  or  to  excite  insurrection  among  our  : 
slaves.  Texas  and  Mexico  were  at  war,  and  to 
annex  the  country  was  to  adopt  the  war:  fiur 
from  hastening  annexation,  an  event  desirable  in 
itself  when  it  could  be  honestly  done,  a  prema- 
ture and  ill-judged  attempt,  upon  groundless 
pretexts,  could  only  clog  and  delay  it  There 
was  nothing  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to 
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make  him  a  prime  moyer  in  the  annexation 
scheme ;  and  there  was  much  in  his  connections 
with  Mr.  Calhoon  to  make  him  the  reflector  of 
that  gentleman's  opinions.  The  letter  itself  was 
a  oonnterpart  of  the  morement  made  hy  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  the  Senate,  in  1836,  to  bring  the 
Texas  question  into  the  presidential  election  of 
that  jear ;  its  arguments  were  the  amplification 
of  the  seminal  ideas  then  presented  bj  that  gen- 
tleman :  and  it  was  his  known  haUt  to  operate 
through  others.  Mr.  Qilmer  was  a  dose  politi- 
cal friend,  and  known  as  a  promulgator  of  his 
doctrines — ^having  been  the  first  to  adyocate 
nullification  in  Viiginia. 

Putting  all  these  circumstances  together,  I  be- 
Ueyed,  the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  I  discerned  the 
finger  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  that  letter,  and  that  an 
enterprise  of  some  kind  was  on  foot  for  the  next 
presidential  election — though  still  so  far  off.    I 
therefore  put  an  eye  on  the  moyemeut,  and  bj 
observing  the  progress  of  the  letter,  the  papers 
in  which  it  was  republished,  their  comments, 
\  the  encomiums  which  it  received,  and  the  public 
j  meetings  in  which  it  was  commended,  I  became 
j  satisfied  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  referring  its 
:  origin  to  that  gentleman ;  and  became  convinced 
*'  that  this  movement  was  the  resumption  of  the 
V  premature  and  abortive  attempt  of  1836.    In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1843,  it  had  been 
taken  up  generally  in  the  circle  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends,  and  with  the  zeal  and  pertinacity 
which  betrayed  the  spirit  of  a  presidential  can- 
vass.   Coincident  with  these  symptoms,  and  in- 
dicative of  a  determined  movement  on  the  Texas 
question,  was  a  pregnant  droumstance  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government    Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  been  prevaOed  upon  to  remain  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  when  all  his  colleagues  of 
1841  left  their  places,  now  rergned  his  place, 
also — induced,  as  it  was  well  known,  by  the 
altered  deportment  of  the  Presideit  towards 
him ;  and  was  succeeded  first  by  Mr.  Legare,  of 
South  Carolma,  and,  on  his  early  death,  by  Mr. 
Upshur,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Webster  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
^exas  annexation,  and  also  to  the  presidential 
devation  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  two  gentlemen, 
his  successOTS,  were  both  fiivorable  to  annexa- 
tion, and  one  (Mr.  Upshur)  extremely  so  to  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  so  that,  here  were  two  steps  taken  in 
the  suspected  direction — an  obstacle  removed 
and  a  fiidlity  substituted.    This  diaoge  in  the 


head  of  the  State  Department,  upon  whatever 
motive  produced,  was  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Texas  movement,  and  could  only 
have  been  made  for  some  great  cause  never  yet 
explained,  seeing  the  service  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster did  Mr.  Tyler  in  remaining  with  him  when 
the  other  ministers  withdrew.  Another  sign 
appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  Preddent  him- 
self. He  was  undergoing  another  change.  Long 
a  democrat,  and  successful  in  getting  oflBce  U 
that,  he  had  become  a  whig,  and  with  stiJ  , 
greater  success.  Democracyluid  carried  him  lo-V 
the  Senate;  whiggism  elevated  him  to  tue 
vice-preddency ;  and,  with  the  help  <^  an  aod- 
dent)  to  the  presidency.  He  was  now  settling 
back,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  towards 
his  original  party,  but  that  wing  oi  it  which  bad 
gone  off  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  nullification 
war— «  natural  line  of  retrogression  on  his  part, 
as  he  had  travelled  it  in  his  trandt  from  the  dem- 
ocratic to  the  whig  camp.  The  papers  in  his  in- 
terest became  rampant  for  Texas;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  the  rumor  became  current 
and  steady  that  negotiations  were  in  progress 
for  the  annexation,  and  that  success  was  certain. 
Arriving  at  Washington  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sesdcm  of  1843-^44,  and  descending  the 
steps  of  the  Ci^itol  in  a  throng  of  members  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  sitting,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  a  representatlTe^ 
from  Tennessee,  with  expresdons  of  great  grati-H 
fication  at  meeting  with  me  so  soon ;  and  vrhol 
immediately  showed  the  cause  of  his  gratifica- 
tion to  be  the  opportunity  it  afforded  him  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas  annex- 
ation. He  spoke  of  it  as  an  impending  and  pro- 
bable event-— complimented  me  on  my  eariy  op- 
position to  the  relinquishment  of  that  country,  / 
and  my  subsequent  efforts  to  get  it  back,  and 
did  me  the  honor  to  say  that,  as  such  original 
enemy  to  its  loss  and  early  advocate  of  its  re- 
covery, I  was  a  proper  pers<m  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  now  getting  it  back.  All  this  was 
very  dvil  and  quite  reasonable,  and,  at  another 
time  and  under  other  circumstances,  would  hav« 
been  entirely  agreeable  to  me ;  but^  preoccupied 
as  my  mind  was  with  the  idea  of  an  intrigue  for 
the  presidency,  and  a  land  and  scrip  speculation 
which  I  saw  mixing  itself  up  with  it,  and  feeU 
ing  as  if  I  was  to  be  made  an  instrument  in 
these  schemes,  I  took  fire  at  his  words,  and  an- 
swered abruptly  and  hotly:  That  it  was,  on 
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j  the  part  of  Mut^  an  intrigue  for  the  pren- 

!  clenqf  and  a  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union — on  the 

\  part  ofotherfi^  a  T^exas  scrip  and  land  specu- 

]  fation;  and  that  I  icas  against  iL 


This  answer  went  into  the  newspapers,  and 
was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  and  immediately 
set  up  a  high  wall  between  me  and  the  annexa- 
tion party.  I  had  no  thought  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Brown  had  been  moved  by  anybody  to 
sound  me,  and  presently  regretted  the  warmth 
with  which  I  had  replied  to  him— especially  as 
no  part  of  what  I  sud  was  intended  to  apply  to 
him.  The  occurrence  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
words  at  one  another  afterwards,  which,  so  far 
as  they  were  sharp  on  my  part^  I  have  since  con- 
demned, and  do  not  now  repeat. 

Some  three  months  afterwards  there  appeared 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  a  letter  from  Gene- 
ral Jackson  to  Mr.  Brown,  in  answer  to  one 
from  Mri>  Brown  to  the  general,  ooyermg  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Gilmer's  Texas  letter,  and  asking  ^ 
favor  of  his  (the  general's)  opinion  upon  it: 
which  he  promptly  and  decidedly  gave,  and 
fblly  in  favor  of  its  object.  Here  was  a  revela- 
tion and  a  coincidence  which  struck  me,  and  put 
my  mind  to  thinking,  and  opened  up  a  new  vein 
of  exploration,  into  which  I  went  to  work,  and 
worked  on  until  I  obtained  the  secret  history  of 
Uie  fiunouB  ^  Jackson  Texas  letter"  (as  it  came 
to  be  called),  and  whidi  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Texas  annexation  question,  and  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1844 ;  and  which  drew 
^80  much  applause  upon  the  general  from  many 
who  had  so  lately  and  so  bitterly  condemned 
him.  This  history  I  now  propose  to  give,  con- 
fining the  narrative  to  the  intrigue  for  the  pres- 
idential nomination,  leaving  the  history  of  the 
attempted  annexation  (treaty  of  1844)  for  a 
separate  chapter,  or  rathur  chapters ;  for  it  was 
an  eoterjMrise  of  many  aspects,  according  to  the 
taste  of  different  actors — presidential,  disunion, 
speculation. 

The  outline  of  this  history— ^that  of  the  let- 
ter— is  brief  and  authentic ;  and,  although  well 
covered  up  at  the  time,  was  known  to  too  many 
to  remain  covered  up  long.  It  was  partly  made 
known  to  me  at  the  time,  and  fiilly  since.  It 
runs  thus: 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1841-'2,  had  resumed  his 
design  (intermitted  in  1840)  to  stand  for  the 
presidency,  and  determined  to  make  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  —immediate  annexation — the  con- 
trolling issue  in  the  election.    The  death  of 
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President  Harrison  in  1841,  and  the  retreat  of 
his  whig  ministers,  and  the  accession  of  ms 
friends  to  power  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tyler 
(then  settling  back  to  his  old  love),  and  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  his  cabinet,  opened  up  to  his 
view  the  prospect  ji>f  a  successful  enterprise  in 
that  direction  ;.in3  he  fullyi^bnioed  it,  and 
without  discouraj^ment  from  the  similar  bud- 
ding hopes  oi  Mr.  Tyler  himself  which  it  was 
known  would  be  without  fruit,  except  what  Mr.  ^ 
Calhoun  would  gather — the  ascendant  of  his 
genius  assuring  him  the  mastery  when  he  should 
choose  to  assume  it.  His  real  competitors  (fore- 
seen to  be  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay)  were 
sure  to  be  against  it — immediate  annexation- 
and  they  would  have  a  heavy  current  to  en- 
counter, all  the  South  and  West  being  for  the 
annexation,  and  a  strong  interest,  al8<t,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union.  There  was  a  basis  to  build 
upon  in  the  honest  feelings  of  the  people,  and  ' 
inflammatory  arguments  to. excite  them;  uid  if 
the  opinion  0/  General  «tackson  could  be  ob- 1 
tained  in  its  favor,  the  election  of  the  annexation  I 
candidate  was  deemed  certain.  / 

With  this  view  tbc^  Gilmer  letter  was  com- 
posed and  published,  and  sent  to  him — and  was 
admirably  conceived  for  his  purpose.  It  took 
the  veteran  patriot  on  the  side  of  his  strong  ' 
feelings — love  of  country  and  the  Union — dis- 
trust of  Great  Britain — and  a  southern  |uscep- 
tibility  to  the  dangers  of  a  servile  insurrection. 
It  carried  him  back  to  the  theatre  of  his  s^ory 
—the  Lower  Mississippi— and  awakened  his  w^ 
prehensions  for  the  safety  of  that  most  vulnera- 
ble point  of  our  frontier.  Justly  and  truly,  but 
with  a  refinement  of  artifice  in  this  case,  it  pre- 
sented annexation  as  a  strengthening  plaster  to 
the  Union,  while  really  intended  to  sectionalize 
it,  and  to  effect  disunion  if  the  annexation 
failed.  This  idea  of  strengthening  the  Union 
had,  and  in  itself  deserved  to  have,  an  invincible 
charm  for  the  veteran  patriot.  Besides,  the  re- 
covery of  Texas  was  in  the  line  of  his  policji 
pursued  by  him  as  a  favorite  object  during  his 
administration ;  and  this  desire  to  get  back  that 
country,  patriotic  in  itself  was  entirely  com- 
patible with  his  acquiescence  in  its  relinquish* 
ment  as  a  temporary  sacrifice  in  1819 ;  an  ao- 
quiescence  induced  by  the  "  domestic  "  reason 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  great  point  in  sending  the  Gilmer  letter    / 
to  him,  with  its  portents  of  danger  from  British 
designs,  was  to  obtain  firom  him  the  expreasioa 
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vof  an  opinion  in  fkror  of  ^  immediate"  annexa- 
tion. No  other  opinion  would  do  any  good.  A 
fbture  annexation,  no  matter  how  soon  after 
1844^  would  cany  the  question  bejond  the 
presidential  election,  and  would  fidl  in  with  the 
known  opinions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay, 
and  most  other  American  statesmen,  the  com- 
mon sentiment  being  for  annexation,  when  it 
could  be  honestly  accomplished.  Sudi  annexa- 
tion would  make  no  issue  at  alL  It  would 
throw  Texas  out  of  the  canvass.  Immediate 
was,  therefore,  the  game ;  and  to  bring  General 
Jackson  to  that  point  was  the  object  To  do 
that,  the  danger  of  British  occupation  was  pre- 
sented as  being  so  imminent  as  to  admit  of  no 
delaj,  and  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences  as 
to  preclude  all  consideration  of  present  objec- 
tions. It  was  a  bold  conception,  and  of  critical 
execution.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  world  to  be  tampered  with — one  of  the  last 
to  be  used  against  a  friend  or  for  a  foe— the  yery 
last  to  be  willing  to  see  Mr.  Calhoun  President 
\  — and  the  very  first  in,  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
To  turn  him  against  his  nature  and  bis  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars  was  a  perilous  enterprise : 
but  it  was  attempted— and  accomplished. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Gilmer  was  skilfully  composed  for  its  pur- 
pose :  all  the  accessories  of  its  publication  and 
transmission  to  General  Jackson  were  equally 
skilfully  contrived.  It  was  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Maryland,  which  was  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion trom  the  locu$  of  its  origin.  It  was  drawn 
out  upon  the  call  of  a  friend :  that  is  the  tech- 
mcal  way  of  getting  a  private  letter  before  the 
public  It  was  published  in  Baltimore — a  city 
where  its  writer  did  not  live.  The  name  of  the 
friend  in  Maryland  who  drew  it  out,  was  con- 
cealed; and  that  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  as  the  name  of  this  suspected 
friend  (Mr.  Duff  Green)  would  have  fastened 
its  origin  on  Mr.  Calhoun.  And  thus  the 
;  accessories  of  the  publication  were  complete, 
and  left  the  mind  without  suspicion  that  the 
letter  had  germinated  in  a  warm  southern  lati- 
tude. It  was  then  ready  to  start  on  its  mission 
to  General  Jackson;  but  how  to  get  it  there, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  was  the  question. 
Certainly  Mr.  Gilmer  would  have  been  the 
natural  agent  fbr  the  transmission  of  his  own 
letter;  but  he  stood  too  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun — 
was  too  much  his  friend  and  intimate — to  make 
that  a  safb  adventure.    A  medium  was  wanted, 


which  would  be  a  conductor  of  the  letter  and  t 
non-conductor  of  suspicion;  and  it  was  firandin 
the  person  of  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Brown.  But  lie  y 
was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  approadi  him  through  a  medium 
also,  and  one  was  fbund  in  one  of  Mr.  Qilmer's 
colleagues— believed  to  be  Mr.  Hopkms,  of  the 
House,  who  came  ttom  bear  the  Tennessee  line; 
and  through  him  the  letter  reached  Mr.  Brown. 

And  thus,  conceived  by  one^  written  by  an-, 
other,  published  by  a  third,  and  transmitted 
through  two  successive  mediums,  the  mianre 
went  upon  its  destination,  and  arrived  safely  in 
the  hands  of  (General  Jadcson.  It  had  a  com- 
plete success.  He  answered  it  promptiy,  warm- 
ly, decidedly,  affirmatively.  So  fWly  did  it  pot 
him  up  to  the  point  of  ^  immediate  "  annexation, 
that  his  impatience  outstripped  expectatioa  He 
counselled  haste — considered  the  present  the 
acoq>ted  time— and  urged  the  seizure  of  the 
**  golden  opportunity  ^  which,  if  lost  now,  might 
never  return.  The  answer  was  dated  at  the 
Hermitage,  March  12th,  1843,  and  was  recetred 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  the  mul  could  fetdi  > 
it  Of  course  it  came  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed; 
but  I  did  not  hear  of  it  in  his  hands.  My  first 
information  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oil- 
mer,  in  the  hall  of  the  House,  immediatdj 
after  its  arrival— he,  crossing  the  hall  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  greatly  elated,  and  showing 
it  to  a  confidential  friend,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  now  confident  triumph  over  Mr.  Ysn 
Buren.  The  friend  was  permitted  to  read  the 
letter,  but  with  the  understanding  that  nothmg 
was  to  be  said  about  it  at  that  time. 

Mr,  Gilmer  tJien  expUiintd  to  his  friend 
the  purpoeefor  which  this  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten and  eent  to  General  Jackson^  and  the  vte 
that  was  intended  to  be  made  of  his  answer 
(if  favorable  to  the  design  of  the  auihon), 
which  use  was  this:  It  was  to  be  producedin 
the  nominating  convention^  to  overthrow  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  give  Mr,  Calhoun  the  nom- 
nation,  both  of  whom  were  to  be  interrogated 
beforehand;  and  as  it  was  well  known  what 
the  answers  would  be— Calhoun  for  and  Van 
Buren  against  immediate  annexation—and 
Jackson^s  answer  coinciding  with  Cdlhoun^ 
wotdd  turn  the  scale  in  hisfavor}^^  and  blow 
Van  Buren  sky  highJ*^ 

This  was  the  plan,  and  this  the  state  of  the 
game,attheendofFebruani[,^1843;  butagreat 
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deal  renuihied  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  sebeme. 
The  sentiment  of  the  democratic  partj  was 
nearly  nnanimoos  for  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  and  time 
was  wanted  to  nndermme  that  sentiment.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  not  jet  ripe  for  immediate  an- 
nexation, and  time  was  wanted  to  cultivate  that 
opinion.  There  was  no  eridenoe  of  any  British 
domination  or  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  and  time 
Vwas  wanted  to  import  one  from  London.  All 
these  operations  required  time — more  of  it  than 
intervened  before  the  customary  period  for  the 
meeting  of  the  oonvention.  That  period  had 
been  the  month  of  December  preceding  the  year 
of  the  election,  and  Baltimore  the  place  for  these 
assemblages  since  Congress  presidential  cau- 
cuses had  been  broken  down — that  near  position 
to  Washington  being  chosen  for  the  oonyenient 
attendance  of  that  part  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  charged  themselves  with  these  elec- 
tions. If  December  remained  the  period  for  the 
meeting,  ittae  would  be  no  time  for  the  large 
operations  which  required  to  be  performed; 
for,  to  get  the  delegates  there  in  time,  they 
must  be  elected  beforehand,  during  the  summer 
— so  that  the  woridng  season  o(  the  intriguers 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  months,  when  up- 
wards of  a  year  was  required.  To  gam  that 
time  was  the  first  object,  and  a  squad  of  mem- 
bers, some  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  some 
1  professing  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  se- 
J  cretly  hostile  to  him,  sat  privately  in  the  Capi- 
/  tol,  almost  ni^tly,  corresponding  with  all  parts 
I  of  the  country,  to  get  the  convention  postponed. 
All  sorts  o(  patriotic  motives  were  assigned  for 
this  desired  postponement,  as  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  the  delegates  to  attend — 
nearer  to  the  time  of  election — ^more  time  for 
public  opinion  to  mature;  and  most  &vorabIe 
to  deliberate  decision.  But  another  device  was 
fidlen  upon  to  obtain  delay,  the  secret  of  which 
was  not  put  into  the  letters,  nor  confided  to  the 
body  of  the  nightly  committee.  It  had  so  hap- 
pened that  the  opposite  party — the  whigs — since 
the  rout  of  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses, 
had  also  taken  the  same  time  and  place  for  their 
conventions — December,  and  Baltimore — and 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason,  that  of  the  more 
convenient  attending  of  the  President-making 
members  of  Congress ;  and  this  led  to  an  in- 
trigue with  the  whigs,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  confined  to  a  very  few.  It  was  believed 
that  the  democratic  convention  could  be  the 


more  readily  put  off  if  the  whigs  would  do  the 
like— and  do  it  first. 

There  was  a  committee  within  the  committee 
— a  little  nest  of  head  managers — ^who  under- 
took this  collusive  arrangement  with  the  whigs. 
They  proposed  it  to  them,  professing  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  in  fiict 
against  him,  as  well  as  against  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  whigs  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  be- 
cause, being  themselves  then  unanimous  for  Mr. 
Clay,  it  made  no  difference  at  what  time  he 
should  be  nominated ;  and  believing  they  could 
more  easily  defeat  Mr.  Calhoun  than  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  they  preferred  him  for  an  antagonist 
They  therefore  agreed  to  the  delay,  and  both 
conventions  were  put  off  (and  the  whigs  first, 
to  enable  the  democrats  to  plead  it)  firom  De- 
cember, 1843,  to  May,  1844.  Time  for  opera- 
ting having  now  been  gained,  the  night  squad  in 
the  Capitol  redoubled  their  activity  to  work 
upon  the  people.  Letter  writers  and  newspa- 
pers were  secured.  Good,  easy  members,  were 
plied  with  spedous  reasons — slippery  ones  were 
directiy  approached.  Visitors  from  the  States 
were  beset  and  indoctrinated.  Men  were  picked 
out  to  operate  on  the  selfish,  and  the  calculating ; 
and  myriads  of  letters  were  sent  to  the  States, 
to  editors,  and  politicians.  All  these  agents 
worked  to  a  pattern,  the  primary  object  being 
to  undo  public  sentiment  in  &vor  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  to  manufiM^ure  one,  ostensibly  in 
fiivor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  in  reality  without 
being  for  him — they  bemg  for  any  one  of  four 
(Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Colonel  Johnson,  Mr. 
Tyler),  in  preference  to  either  of  them.  They 
were  for  neither,  and 'the  only  difference  was 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  believed  they  were  for  him : 
Mr.  Van  Buren  knew  they  were  against  him. 
They  professed  friendship  for  him;  and  that 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  undermine 
him.  The  stress  of  the  argument  against  him 
was  that  he  could  not  be  elected,  and  the  effort 
was  to  make  good  that  assertion.  Now,  or 
never,  was  the  word  with  respect  to  Texas. 
Some  of  the  squad  sympathised  with  the  specu- 
lators in  Texas  land  and  scrip;  and  to  these 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  no  more  palatable  than  Mr« 
Van  Buren.  They  were  both  above  plunder. 
Some  wanted  office,  and  knew  that  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  would  give  it  to  them.  They 
had  a  difficult  as  well  as  tortuous  part  to  pUy, 
Professing  democracy,  they  colluded  with  whigk 
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^  Professing  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  they 
I  co-operated  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  to  de- 
^xTTeat  him.  Co-operating  with  Mr.  Calhoun's 
\Mends,  they  were  against  his  election.  They 
*were  for  any  body  in  preference  to  either,  and 
especially  for  men  of  easy  temperaments,  whose 
principles  were  not  entrench^  behind  strong 
wills.  To  undo  public  sentiment  in  faTor  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  thdr  labor;  to  get  un- 
pledged and  uninstructed  del^ates  into  conven- 
tion, and  to  get  those  released  who  had  been 
appointed  under  instructions,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  their  policy.  A  convention  untram- 
melled by  instructions,  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  open  to  the  machinations  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians, was  what  was  wanted.  The  efforts  to 
^  accomplish  these  purposes  were  prodigious,  and 
constituted  the  absorbing  night  and  day  work 
of  the  members  engaged  in  it  After  all,  they 
had  but  indifferent  success — ^more  with  poli- 
ticians and  editors  than  with  the  people.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  almost  universally  preferred. 
Delegates  were  generally  instructed  to  support 
his  nomination.  Even  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  direct  question  between  himself  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, he  was  preferred — as  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  No  delegates  were  released  from 
their  instructions  by  any  competent  authority, 
and  only  a  few  in  any,  by  clusters  of  local  poU- 
ticians,  convenient  to  the  machinations  of  the 
committee  in  the  Capitol — as  at  Shockoe  Hill, 
Richmond,  Viiginia,  where  Mr.  Ritchie,  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  (whose  proclivity  to  be  de- 
ceived in  a  crisis  was  generally  equivalent  in  its 
effects  to  positive  treachery),  led  the  way — ^him- 
self impelled  by  others. 

The  labors  of  the  committee,  though  intended 
to  be  secret,  and  confined  to  a  small  circle,  and 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  night,  were  subject  to 
be  discovered ;  and  were  so ;  and  the  discovery 
led  to  some  public  denunciations.  The  two 
senators  from  Ohio,  Messrs.  William  Allen,  and 
Tappan,  and  ten  of  the  representatives  from  that 
State,  published  a  card  in  the  Globe  newspaper, 
denouncing  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  whole  delegation  from  South 
Carolina  (Messrs.  McDu£Be  and  Huger,  senators, 
and  the  seven  representatives),  fearing  that  they 
might  be  suspected  on  account  of  their  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Calhoun,  published  a  card  denying 
all  connection  with  the  committee ;  an  unneoes- 
Bary  precaution,  as  their  characters  were  above 


that  suspicion.  Many  other  members  pnb&bed 
cards,  denying  their  participation  in  these  meei- 
mgs ;  and  some,  admitting  the  partidpation,  de- 
nied the  intrigue,  and  truly,  as  it  coDoenied 
themselves ;  fer  all  the  disreputable  part  im 
kept  secret  from  them — especially  the  coUogkn 
with  the  whigs,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  tin 
Qilmer  letter.  Many  of  them  were  Kaem 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  deceived  and 
cheated  themselves,  while  made  the  instmmei^ 
of  deceiving  and  cheating  others.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  pditial 
cheatery  that  has  ever  been  performed  in  a  free 
country,  and  well  worthy  to  be  stodied  hj  ifl 
who  would  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  presidential  electioiis  may 
be  managed,  and  who  wouM  wish  to  see  tln^ 
purity  of  elections  preserved  and  vindicated. 

About  this  time  came  an  occurrence  well  cd- 
cnkted  to  make  a  pause,  if  any  thing  eoold 
make  a  pause,  in  the  worldng  of  political  ambi- 
tion. The  explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board 
the  Princeton  steamertook  place,  killing,  among 
others,  two  of  Mr.  Tyler's  calnnet  (Mr.  Upehor 
and  Mr.  Gilmer),  both  deeply  engaged  in  tbe 
Texas  project— barely  fidling  to  kill  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  was  odled  back  m  the  critical  moment,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  Texas  scheme  with  won 
than  vicarious  seal;  and  also  bardy  Ming  to 
kill  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  was  standioK 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  closely  obserriog  its 
working,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Texas  game,  and 
who  fell  among  the  killed  and  stunned,  forto- 
nately  to  rise  again.  Commodore  Kennon,  Mr. 
Virgil  Maxcy,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  &tlw- 
in-law  (that  was  to  be)  of  the  President,  were 
also  killed ;  a  dozen  seamen  were  wounded,  and 
Commodore  Stodcton  burnt  and  scorched  as  be 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  gun.  Such  an  oceQ^ 
rence  was  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  tbe 
survivors  the  truth  of  the  divine  admonition: 
"What  shadows  we  are— what  shadows  wb 
pursue."  But  it  had  no  efifect  upon  the  porsnit 
of  the  presidential  shadow.  Instantly  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  invited  to  take  Mr.  Upshur's  place  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  took  it  with  an 
alacrity,  and  with  apatronizing  dedaratioDjWbicb 
showed  his  zeal  for  the  Texas  movement,  and  as  \ 
good  as  avowed  its  paternity.  He  dedared  be 
took  the  place  for  the  Texas  negotiation  alone, 
and  would  quit  it  as  soon  as  that  negotiatioD 
should  be  finished.  In  brief,  the  negotiation,  in- 
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stead  of  pausing  in  the  presence  of  so  awAil  a 
catastrophe,  seemed  to  deriye  new  life  from  it, 
and  to  go  forward  with  accslerated  impetnositj. 
Mr.  Calhoun  put  his  eager  activity  into  it: 
politicians  became  more  yehement — newspapers 
more  clamorous:  the  interested  classes  (land 
and  scrip  speculators)  swarmed  at  Washington ; 
and  Mr.  Tyler  embraced  the  scheme  with  a  fer- 
yTor  which  mduced  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
r  adopted  the  game  for  his  own,  and  intended  to 
stand  a  cast  of  the  presidential  die  upon  it 

The  machinations  of  the  committee,  though 
greatly  successful  with  indiyiduals,  and  with 
the  politicians  with  whom  they  could  commu- 
nicate, did  not  reach  the  masses,  who  remained 
firm  to  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  fall  upon  some  new  means  of  acting 
upon  them.  This  led  to  a  different  use  of  the 
Jad^son  Texas  letter  from  what  had  been  in- 
tended It  was  intended  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  background,  a  secret  in  the  hands  of  its  pos- 
sessors, until  the  meeting  of  the  convention — 
then  suddenly  produced  to  turn  the  scale  be- 
tween Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
this  design  had  been  adhered  to  for  about  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  the  letter  kept  close :  it 
was  then  recurred  to  as  a  means  of  rousing  the 


Jadcson's  name  was  potential  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  publication  of  the  let- 
ter was  resolved  upon,  and  the  Globe  newspa- 
per selected  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Aaron  V. 
Brown  to  have  it  done.  All  this  was  judicious 
and  regular.  The  Globe  had  been  the  organ  of 
General  Jackson,  and  was  therefore  the  most  pro- 
per paper  to  bring  his  sentiments  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  elec- 
tion, and  therefore  would  prevent  the  suspicion 
of  sinistrous  design  upon  him.  Mr.  Brown  was 
the  legal  owner  of  the  letter,  and  a  professing 
finend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and,  therefore,  the 
proper  person  to  carry  it  for  publication. 

He  did  so ;  but  the  editor,  Mr.  Blair,  seeing 
no  good  that  it  could  do  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  harm,  and  being  sincerely  his 
firiend,  declined  to  publish  it ;  and,  after  exam- 
ination, delivered  it  back  to  Mr.  Brown.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1844, 
/it  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer^  post- 
'  dated,  that  is  to«8ay,  the  date  of  1843  changed 
into  1844 — ^whether  by  design  or  accident  is  not 
known ;  but  the  post-date  gave  the  letter  a 


fresher  appearance,  and  a  more  vigorous  appli- 
cation to  the  Texas  question.  The  &ct  that 
this  letter  had  got  back  to  Mr.  Brown,  after 
having  been  given  up  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  proved 
that  the  letter  trav^ed  in  a  circle  while  kept 
secret,  and  went  fit>m  hand  to  hand  among  the 
initiated,  as  needed  for  use. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  interrogation 
of  the  candidates,  and  it  was  done  with  all  the 
tact  which  the  delicate  faction  required.  The 
choice  of  the  interrogator  was  the  first  point 
He  must  be  a  fHend,  ostensible  if  not  real,  to 
the  party  interrogated.  If  real,  he  must  him- 
self be  deceived,  and  made  to  believe  that  he 
was  performing  a  kindly  service;  if  not,  he 
must  still  have  the  appearance.  And  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  benefit  a  suitable  performer  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hamett,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  firom  Mississippi,  whose  let- 
ter was  a  model  for  the  occasion,  and,  in  fiu^ 
has  been  pretty  well  followed  since.  It  abound- 
ed in  professions  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren— approached  him  for  his  own  good — sought 
his  opinion  from  the  best  of  motives ;  and  urged 
a  categorical  reply,  for  or  against,  immediate 
annexation.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  no  dupe  of  this  contrivance,  but  took  coun- 
sel from  what  was  due  to  himself;  and  an- 
swered with  candor,  decorum  and  dignity.  He 
was  against  immediate  annexation,  because  it 
was  war  with  Mexico,  but  for  it  when  it  could 
be  done  peaceably  and  honorably :  and  he  was  / 
able  to  present  a  very  fair  record,  having  been 
in  fiivor  of  getting  back  the  country  (in  a  way 
to  avoid  difficulties  with  Mexico)  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  President  Jackson.  His 
letter  was  sent  to  a  small  circle  of  fHends  at 
Washington  before  it  was  delivered  to  its  ad- 
dress ;  but  to  be  delivered  immediately ;  which 
was  done,  and  soon  went  into  the  papers. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  superseded  the  necessity  of 
in&rrogation  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
State  Department :  he  was  a  hot  annexationist, 
although  there  was  an  ugly  record  to  be  exhi- 
bited against  him.    In  his  almost  thirty  years  ^ , 
of  public  life  he  had  never  touched  Texas,  ex-  .'  ] 
cept  for  his  own  purposes.    In  1819,  as  one  of  '/ 
Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  he  had  concurred  in  giv- 
ing it  away,  in  order  to  condliate  the  antisla- 
very  interest  in  th€  Northeast  by  curtailing  slave 
territory  in  the  Southwest    In  1836  he  moved 
her  immature  annexation,  in  order  to  bring  the 
question  into  the  presidential  election  of  that 
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year,  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
urged  instant  action,  because  delay  was  dan- 
gerous. Haying  joined  Mr.  Van  Buren  after 
'his  election,  and  expecting  to  become  his  sue- 
joessor,  he  dropped  the  annexation  for  which  he 
'had  been  so  impatient^  and  let  the  election  of 
J 1840  pass  by  without  bringing  it  into  the  can- 
'  vass ;  and  now  reTived  it  fi>r  the  overthrow  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  for  the  excitement  of  a  seo- 
{  tional  controversy,  by  placing  the  annexation 
'  on  strong  sectional  grounds.  And  now,  at  the 
approach  of  the  election  in  1844^  after  yean  of 
silence,  he  becomes  the  head  advocate  of  an- 
i  nexation ;  and  with  all  this  forbidding  record 
against  him,  by  help  cH  General  Jackson's  let- 
ter, and  the  general  sentiment  in  &vor  of  an- 
nexation, and  the  fictitious  alarm  of  British 
abolition  and  hostile  designs,  he  was  able  to  ap- 
pear as  a  champion  of  Texas  annexation,  baf- 
fling the  old  and  consistent  fHends  of  the  mea- 
sure with  the  new  form  which  had  beoi  given 
to  the  question.  Mr.  Clay  was  of  this  class. 
Of  all  the  public  men  he  was  able  to  present  the 
best  and  fidrest  Texas  record.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  loss  of  the  province  in  1819,  and  offered 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
supported  by  an  ardent  speech,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  treaty  which  gave  it  away.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Adams,  he  had 
advised  the  recovery  of  the  province,  and  opened 
n^otiations  to  that  effect,  and  wrote  the  in- 
structions under  which  Mr.  Pomsettj  the  United 
States  minister,  made  the  attempt  As  a  weet^ 
'  em  man,  he  was  the  natural  champion  of  a  great 
I  western  interest — ^pre-eminently  western,  while 
also  national.  He  was  interrogated  according 
to  the  programme,  and  answered  with  firmness 
that,  although  an  ancient  and  stead&st  friend  to 
the  recovery  of  the  country,  he  was  oi^>06ed  to 
immediate  annexation,  as  adopting  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  making  that  war  by  treaty,  when 
the  war-making  power  belonged  to  Congress. 
There  were  several  other  democratic  candidates, 
the  whole  of  whom  were  interrogated,  and  an- 
swered promptly  in  favor  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion— some  of  them  improving  their  letters,  as 
advised,  before  publication.  Mr.  Tyler,  also, 
now  ^>peared  above  the  horizon  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  needed  no  interrogatories  to 
bring  out  his  declaration  for  immediate  annexa- 
tion, although  he  had  voted  against  Mr.  Clay's 
resolution  condemning  the  sacrifice  of  the  prov- 
ince.   In  a  word,  the  Texas  hobby  was  multi- 


tudinoosly  mounted,  and  violently  ridd^  and 
most  violently  by  those  who  had  been  most  in- 
different to  it  before.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  C«l- 
houn  were  the  cmly  candidates  that  answered 
like  stateftmen,  and  they  were  both  distanced. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the  convention 
to  meet,  and,  consequently,  for  the  condusioD 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  which  was  to  be  a 
touchstone  in  it.  It  was  signed  the  12th  of 
April,  and  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate 
immediately,  but  was  delayed  by  a  droumstanoe 
which  created  alarm — made  a  balk— and  re- 
quired a  new  turn  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren had  not  yet  answered  the  interrogatories 
put  to  him  through  Mr.  Hamett,  or  rather  his 
answer  had  not  yet  been  published.  Uneasi- 
ness began  to  be  felt,  lest,  like  so  many  othen^ 
he  should  fidl  into  the  current,  and  answer  in  a 
way  that  would  enable  him  to  swim  with  it. 
To  relieve  this  uncertainty,  Mr.  Blair  was  ap- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  to  write  to 
him,  and  get  his  answer.  This  was  a  vary 
proper  channel  to  M>ply  through.  Mr.  Blair, 
as  the  fast  fiiend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  the 
privilege  to  solicit  him.  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the 
political  adversary  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  could  not 
ask  Mr.  Blair  to  do  it  Mr.  Walker  stood  in  a  j 
relation  to  be  ready  for  the  work  all  round;  as 
a  professing  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  though 
co-operating  with  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  the  rest 
against  him,  he  could  speak  with  Mr.  Blair  on 
a  point  which  seined  to  be  for  Mr.  Van  Bn- 
ren's  benefit  As  co-operating  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, he  could  help  him  against  an  adversary, 
though  intending  to  give  him  the  go-by  in  the 
end.  As  being  in  all  the  Texas  mysteries,  he 
was  a  natural  person  to  ferret  out  information 
on  every  side.  He  it  was,  then,  to  whose  part  it 
fell  to  hasten  the  desired  answer  firom  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  through  the  instrumentality  fA  Mr. 
Blair.  Mr.  Blair  wrote  as  solicited,  not  seeing 
any  trap  in  it ;  but  had  received  no  answer  up 
to  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  to  go  to  the 
Senate.  Ardent  for  Texas,  and  believing  in  the 
danger  of  delay,  he  wrote  and  published  in  the 
6rZo6e  a  glowing  article  in  favor  of  immediate  an- 
nexation. That  article  was  a  poser  and  a  dumb- 
founder  to  the  confederates.  It  threw  the  treaty 
all  aback.  Considering  Mr.  Blair's  friendship  V 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  their  confidential  rela- 
tions, it  was  concluded  that  this  article  could 
not  have  been  published  without  his  consent^ 
that  it  spoke  his  sentiments — and  was  in  fact  hit 
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answer  to  the  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Here  was  an  nglj  balk.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
long  intrigae  had  miscarried-^as  if  the  plot  was 
going  to  work  out  the  contrary  way,  and  elevate 
the  mp  it  was  intended  to  pat  down.  In  this 
nnexpected  conjuncture  a  new  turn  became  in- 
dispensable—and was  promptly  taken. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  forepart  of  this 
chapter,  of  the  necessity  which  was  felt  to  ob- 
tain something  from  London  to  bolster  up  the 
accusation  of  that  formidable  abolition  plot 
which  Great  Britain  was  hatching  in  Texas, 
and  on  the  alleged  existence  of  which  the  whole 
argument  for  immediate  annexation  reposed. 
The  desired  testimony  had  been  got,  and  oracu- 
larly giren  to  the  public,  as  being  deriyed  from 
p  "  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Maryland^ 

^then  in  LondonJ*^  The  name  <^  this  Maryland 
citizen  was  not  giren,  but  his  respectability  and 
reliability  were  fully  vouched ;  and  the  testi- 
mony passed  for  true.  It  was  to  the  pomt  in 
charging  upon  the  British  government,  with 
names  and  circumstances,  all  that  had  been  al- 
leged ;  and  adding  that  her  abolition  machina- 
tions were  then  in  fbll  progress.  This  went 
back  to  London,  immediately  transmitted  there 
by  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham ;  and  being  known  to  be 
false,  and  felt  to  be  scandalous,  drew  firom  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Aberdeen)  an 
indignant,  prompt,  and  peremptory  contradic- 
tion. This  contradiction  was  given  in  a  de- 
spatch, dated  December  26th,  1843.  It  was 
communicated  by  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1814  a 
l^w  days  before  the  lamentable  deatii  of  that 
gentleman  by  the  bursting  of  the  Princeton 
gun.  This  despatch,  having  no  olject  but  to 
contradict  an  unfounded  imputation,  required 
no  answer— and  received  none.  It  lay  in  the 
Department  of  State  unacknowledged  until  af- 
ter the  treaty  had  been  s^^ned,  and  until  the 
day  of  the  appearance  of  that  redoubtable  arti- 
cle in  the  Globe,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Van  Bur^i's  answer  to  the  problem  of 
immediate  annexation.  Then  it  was  taken  up, 
and,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  was  elaborately 

\/answered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a  despatch  to  the 
British  minister— not  to  argue  the  point  of  the 
truth  of  the  Maryland  dtiien's  private;  letter- 
bat  to  argue  quite  off  upon  a  new  text  It  so 
lia^wned  that  Lord  Aberdeen— after  the  fbllett 


contradiction  of  the  imputed  design,  and  the 
strongest  assurances  of  non-interference  with 
any  slavery  policy  either  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Texas— did  not  stop  there ;  but,  like  many 
able  men  who  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  virtue 
of  stopi»ng  when  they  are  done,  went  on  to  add 
something  more,  of  no  necessary  connection  or 
practical  af^lication  to  the  subject— a  mere 
general  abstract  declaration  on  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  took  position,  l 
and  erected  a  superstructure  of  alarm  which  ^ 
did  more  to  emburass  the  opponents  of  the  trea- 
ty and  to  inflame  the  country,  than  all  other 
matters  put  together.  This  cause  for  this  new 
alarm  was  found  in  the  superfluous  declaration, 
"  That  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is  conr 
stantly  exerting  herself  to  procure  the  genercU 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  worldJ^ 
Thistgeneral  decUration,  although  preceded  and 
followed  by  reiterated  assurances  of  non-inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
no  desire  for  any  dominant  influence  in  Texas, 
were  seized  upon  as  an  open  avowal  of  a  design 
to  abolish  slavery  every  where.  These  assur- 
ances were  all  disregarded.  Our  secretary  es- 
tablished himself  upon  the  naked  declaration,  \ 
stripped  of  alt  qualifications  and  denials.  He  \ 
saw  in  them  the  means  of  making  to  a  northern  I 
man  (Mr.  Yan  Buren)  just  as  perilous  the  sup-  ! 
port  as  the  opposition  of  immediate  annexation. 
So,  making  tiie  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen  { 
the  text  of  a  most  daborate  reply,  he  took  up 
the  opposite  ground  (support  and  propagation 
of  slavery),  arguing  it  generally  in  relation  to 
the  world,  and  spedally  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  and  Texas;  and  placing  the  an- 
nexation  so  f^y  upon  that  ground,  that  all  its  >/ 
supporters  must  be  committed  to  it.  Here  was 
a  new  turn,  induced  by  Mr.  Blair's  article  in 
the  Globe,  and  by  wldch  the  support  of  the 
treaty  would  be  as  obnoxious  in  the  North  as 
opposition  to  it  would  be  in  the  South. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  despatdi  for  a 
British  minister  to  receive — an  argument  in  for  -^ 
vor  <^  slavery  propagandism — supported  by 
comparative  statements  taken  from  the  United 
States  census,  between  the  numbers  o£  dea^ 
dumb^  blind,  idiotic^  insane^  criminal,  and  pau- 
pers among  the  free  and  the  slave  negroes — 
showing  a  huge  disprc^rtkm  against  the  free 
negroes ;  and  thence  deducing  a  conclusion  in 
fovor  of  slavery.  It  was  a  strange  diplomatic 
despatch,  and  incomprehensible  except  with  a 
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knowledge  of  the  circumsUnoes  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  most  have  been  complete  mystifi- 
cation to  Lord  Aberdeen ;  but  it  was  not  writ- 
ten for  him,  though  addressed  to  him,  and  was 
sent  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  long  be- 
fore he  saw  it  The  use  that  was  made  of  it 
showed  for  whom  it  was  written.  Two  days 
after  its  date,  and  before  it  had  commenced  its 
maritime  voyage  to  London,  it  was  in  the  Amer- 
y  ican  Senate— sent  in  with  the  treaty,  with  the 
negotiation  of  which  it  had  no  connection,  be- 
ing written  a  week  after  its  signature,  and  after 
the  time  that  the  treaty  would  hare  been  sent 
in  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle (supposed  to  speak  Mr.  Van  Buren's  sen- 
timents) in  the  Globe.  It  was  no  embarrass- 
ment to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  letter  in  answer 
to  the  interrogatories  had  been  written,  and  was 
soon  alter  published.  It  was  an  embarrassment 
/  to  others.  It  made  the  annexation  a  sectional 
^  and  a  slavery  question,  and  insured  the  rqjeo- 
tion  of  the  treaty.  It  disgusted  northern  sena- 
tors; and  that  was  one  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  had  been  written.  For  the  whole  an- 
nexation business  had  been  conducted  with  a 
double  aspects-one  looking  to  the  presidency, 
^^  the  other  to  disunion ;  and  the  latter  the  alter- 
native, to  the  furtherance  of  which  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  northern  votes  was  an 
auxiliary  step. 

And  while  the  whole  negotiation  bore  that 
for  one  of  its  aspects  from  the  beginning,  this 
ex  post  facto  despatch,  written  alter  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  given  to  the  American  public 
before  it  got  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State, 
became  the  distinct  revelation  of  what  had  been 
before  dimly  shadowed  forth.  All  hope  of  the 
presidency  from  the  Texas  intrigue  had  now 
fruled — the  alternative  aspect  had  become  the 
absolute  one ;  and  a  separate  republic,  consist- 
ing of  Texas  and  some  Southern  States,  had  be- 
^  come  the  object.  Neither  the  exposure  of  this 
object  nor  the  history  of  the  attempted  annexa- 
tion belong  to  this  chapter.  A  separate  chap- 
ter is  required  for  each.  And  this  incident  of 
the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter  from  Lon- 
don, Lord  Aberdeen's  contradiction,  and  the 
strange  despatch  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  him,  are 
only  mentioned  here  as  links  in  the  cliain  of  the 
presidential  intrigue;  and  will  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  Maryland  citizen  was 
afterwards  found  out,  and  was  discovered  to  be 
ft  cftzen  better  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 


Washington  than  of  Maryland ;  and  that  the 
private  letter  was  intended  to  be  for  public  use, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
State  Department;  and  the  writer,  a  person 
whose  name  was  the  synonym  of  subserriency 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  namely,  Mr.  Duff  Green.  AH 
this  was  afterwards  brought  out  under  a  call 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  moved  by  the 
writer  of  this  View,  who  had  been  put  upon 
the  track  by  some  really  private  information: 
and  when  the  Presidential  Message  was  read  in 
the  Senate,  disclosing  all  these  fitcts,  he  used  > 
an  expression  taken  fi*om  a  Spanish  proverb  , 
which  had  some  currency  at  the  time:  ^At 
last  the  devU  is  pulled  from  under  the 
blanket" 

The  time  was  approaching  ibr  the  meeting 
of  the  democratic  presidential  convention,  post- 
poned by  collusion  with  the  whigs  (the  mana- 
gers in  each  party),  fix>m  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  month  of  May — the  27th  day  of  it 
It  was  now  May,  and  every  sign  vras  not  only 
auspicious  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  ominous  to 
lus  opponents.  The  delegates  almost  vamer- 
sally  remained  under  instructions  to  support 
him.  General  Jackson,  seeing  how  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Brown  had  been  used,  though  ignorant 
of  the  artifice  by  which  it  had  been  got  from 
him,  and  justly  indignant  at  finding  himself 
used  for  a  foe  and  against  a  friend,  and  especial- 
ly when  he  deemed  that  foe  dangerous  to  the 
tTnion — ^wrote  a  second  Texas  letter,  addressed 
to  the  public,  in  which,  while  still  adhering  to 
his  immediate  annexation  opinions,  also  adhered 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  candidate  for  tbev 
presidency ;  and  this  second  letter  was  a  wet 
blanket  upon  the  fires  of  the  first  one.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing  that  he  would 
have  no  chance  in  the  Baltimore  convention, 
had  started  a  project  to  hold  a  third  one  in 
New  York ;  a  project  which  expired  as  soon  as 
it  got  to  the  air ;  and  in  connection  with  which 
Mr.  Cass  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  an  au- 
thoritative contradiction  of  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Duff  Green,  who  undertook  to  convince 
him,  in  spite  of  his  denials,  that  he  had  agreed 
to  it.  In  proportion  as  Mr.  Calhoun  was  dis- 
appearing from  this  presidential  canvass,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  appearing  in  it ;  and  eventually  be- 
came fully  developed  as  a  candidate,  intrusiTely 
on  the  democratic  side ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  chance  for  him  in  the  democratic  national 
convention,  he  got  up  an  individual  or  collateral 
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one  for  himself-^to  meet  at  the  same  tiine  and 
place ;  but  of  this  hereafter.  This  chapter  be- 
longs tothe  intrigue  against  Mr.  Van  Bureo. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVI. 

DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION  FOE  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

The  Oonyention  met — a  motley  assemblage, 
called  democratic— many  self-appomted,  or  ap- 
pointed upon  management  or  solicitation — 
many  alternative  substitutes — many  members 
of  Congress,  in  yiolation  of  the  principle  which 
condemned  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses 
in  1824 — some  nullifiers ;  and  an  inmiense  out- 
side concourse.  Texas  land  and  scrip  specu- 
lators were  laigely  in  it,  and  more  largely  on 
the  outside.  A  considerable  number  were  in 
favor  of  no  particular  candidate,  but  in  pursuit 
of  ofiSce  for  themselves — inflexible  against  any 
one  from  whom  they  thought  they  would  not 
get  it,  and  ready  to  go  for  any  one  from  whom 
they  thought  they  could.  Almost  all  were  un- 
der instructions  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  could 
not  have  been  appointed  where  such  instruc- 
tions were  given,  except  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  obeyed.  The  business  of  undoing  in- 
structions had  been  attended  with  but  poor  suc- 
cess— ^in  no  instance  having  been  done  by  the 
instructing  body,  or  its  equivalent  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  delegates  were  present — 
South  Carolina  absent ;  and  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  after  all  the  packing  and  intriguing, 
the  majority  was  still  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It 
was  seen  that  he  would  be  ncnninated  on  the 
first  ballot,  if  the  majority  was  to  govern.  To 
prevent  that,  a  movement  was  necessary,  and 
was  made.  In  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  be- 
fore the  verification  of  the  authority  of  the  dele- 
gates— before  organization  —  before  prayers — 
and  with  only  a  temporary  chairman — a  motion 
was  made  to  adopt  the  two-thirds  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  the  rule  which  required  a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  to  effect  a  nomination.  That  rule 
had  been  used  in  the  two  previous  nominating 
conventions — not  to  thwart  a  majority,  but  to 
strengthen  it ;  the  argument  being  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same,  the  convention  being 


nearly  unanimous;  that  the  two-thirds  would 
be  cumulative,  and  give  more  weight  to  the  nom- 
ination. The  precedent  was  claimed,  though 
the  reason  had  fiuled ;  and  the  effect  might  now 
be  to  defeat  the  majority  instead  of  adding  to 
its  voice. 

Men  of  reflection  and  foresight  objected  to 
this  rule  when  previously  used,  as  being  in  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  principle— opening  the 
door  for  the  minority  to  rule — encouraging  in- 
trigue and  combination— -and  leading  to  corrupt 
practices  whenever  there  should  be  a  design  to 
defeat  the  popular  will.  These  objections  were 
urged  in  1832  and  in  1836,  and  answered  by 
the  reply  that  the  rule  was  only  adopted  by 
each  convention  for  itself,  and  made  no  odds  in 
thjB  result :  and  now  they  were  answered  with 
^  precedents.''  A  strenuous  contest  took  place 
over  the  adoption  of  this  rule — all  seeing  that 
the  fiite  of  the  nomination  depended  upon  it 
Mr.  Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  North  Carolina, 
was  its  mover.  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Walker,  and 
Hopkins  of  Virginia,  its  most  active  supporters : 
and  precedent  the  stress  of  their  argument 
Messrs.  Morton  of  Massachusetts,  Clifford  of 
Maine,  Dickinson  and  Butier  of  New  York, 
Medary  of  Ohio,  and  Alexander  Kayser  of  Mis- 
souri, were  its  principal  opponents :  their  argu- 
ments were  those  of  principle,  and  the  inappli- 
cability of  precedents  founded  on  cases  where 
the  two-thirds  vote  did  not  defeat,  but  strength- 
ened the  majority.  Mr.  Morton  of  Massachu- 
setts, spoke  the  democratic  sentiment  when  he 
said: 

"  He  was  in  the  habit  of  advancing  his  opin- 
ions in  strong  and  plain  languase,  and  he  hoped 
that  no  exception  would  be  taken  to  any  thmg 
that  he  might  say.  He  thoueht  the  majority 
principle  was  the  true  one  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  views  which  had  been  advanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  were  mainly  based 
upon  precedent.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
propeny  applied  here.  We  were  in  danger  of 
relying  too  much  upon  precedent — let  us  go 
upon  principle.  He  had  endeavored,  when  ^t 
school,  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  re- 
publicanism. He  well  recollected  the  nomina- 
tions of  Jefferson  and  others,  and  the  majority 
principle  had  always  ruled.  In  hct  it  was  re- 
cognized in  all  the  different  ramifications  of  so- 
ciety. The  State,  county  and  township  conven- 
tions were  all  governed  by  this  rule." 

Mr.  Beiyamin  F.  Butier,  of  New  York,  en- 
forced the  minority  principle  as  the  one  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  government — which 
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prerailed  at  the  «d<^on  of  ereiy  clause  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence— eveiy  clause  in 
the  constitution — all  the  legislation,  and  all  the 
elections,  both  State  and  federal ;  and  he  totally 
denied  the  applicability  of  the  precedents  cited. 
He  then  went  on  to  expose  the  tricks  of  a  cau- 
cus within  a  caucus — ^a  sub  and  secret  caucus — 
plotting  and  combining  to  betray  their  instruc- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  and  under  the 
ooTer  of  the  two-thirds  rule.    Thus : 

^  He  made  allusion  to  certain  caucusing  and 
oontriving,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  avert  the 
well-ascertained  disposition  of  the  majority  of 
the  democracy.    He  had  been  appointed  a  dele- 

§ate  to  the  convention,  and  accepted  his  ere- 
entials,  as  did  his  colleagues^  with  instructions 
to  support  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  (Y.  B.).  By 
consenting  to  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  he,  with  them,  would  prove  unfaithful  to 
their  trust  and  th«ir  honor.  He  knew  well 
that  in  voting  by  simple  majority,  the  friend  he 
was  pledged  to  support  would  receive  ten  to 
fifteen  majority,  and,  conseauently,  the  nomina- 
tion. If  two-thurds  should  oe  required  to  make 
a  choice,  that  friend  must  inevitabljr  be  defeated, 
and  that  defeat  caused  by  the  action  of  States 
which  could  not  be  claimed  as  democratic'' 

This  last  remark  of  Mr.  Butler  should  sfaik 
deep  into  the  mind  of  every  friend  to  the  elec- 
tive system.  These  conventions  admitted  dele- 
gations from  anti-democratic  States — States 
which  could  not  give  a  democratic  vote  in  the 
election,  and  yet  could  control  the  nomination. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  unfiur  features  in  the 
convention  system. 

The  rule  was  adopted,  and  by  the  help  of 
delegates  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Yan  Buren, 
and  who  took  that  method  of  betraying  their 
trust  while  affecting  to  fulfil  it  The  body  then 
organized  and  the  balloting  commenced,  all  the 
States  present  except  South  Carolina,  who 
stood  ofl^  although  she  had  come  into  it  at  the 
preceding  convention,  and  cast  her  vote  for  Mr. 
Yan  Buren.  Two  hundred  and  sixtyndx  elec- 
toral votes  were  represented,  of  which  134 
would  be  the  majority,  and  177  the  two-thirds. 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  received  151  on  the  first  ballot, 
gradually  decreasing  at  each  successive  vote 
until  the  seventh,  when  it  stood  at  99';  probably 
about  the  true  number  that  remained  fiuthful  to 
their  constituents  and  their  pledges.  Of  those 
who  fell  off  it  was  seen  that  they  dhkOj  con- 


sisted of  those  professing  friends  who  had  sup- 
ported the  two-thirds  rule,  and  who  now  got  an 
excuse  for  their  intended  desertion  and  pro- 
meditated  violation  of  instructions,  in  being 
able  to  allege  the  impossibility  of  electing  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  {hedged. 

At  this  stage  of  the  voting,  a  member  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  moved  a  resolve,  ihat  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  having  received  a  majmity  of  the 
votes  on  the  first  ballot,  vas  duly  nominated, 
and  should  be  so  declared.  This  motion  wm 
an  unexpected  step,  and  put  delegates  under  the 
necessity  of  votii^  direct  on  the  majority 
principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
popular  elections,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the 
presidential  election  itself  as  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.  That  instrument  only  requires  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes  to  make  an  elec- 
tion of  President ;  this  intriguing  rule  reqmree 
hun  to  get  two-thirds  before  he  is  competent  to 
receive  that  mi^rity.  The  motion  raised  a 
storm.  It  gave  rise  to  a  violent,  disorderly, 
furious  and  tumultuary  discussicm — a  fiunt  idea 
of  which  may  be  formed  from  some  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches : 

Mr.  Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania. — "  They  (the 
delegation  firom  this  State)  had  then  beon 
solemnly  iastructed  to  vote  for  Martin  Van 
Buren  nrst,  and  to  remain  firm  to  that  vote  aa 
loi^  as  there  was  any  hope  of  his  success.  He 
had  been  asked  b^  gentlemen  of  the  conventioD 
wh^  the  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  were  bo 
divided  in  their  vote.  He  would  answer  that  it 
was  because  some  gentlemen  of  liie  de]^;ation 
did  not  think  proper  to  abide  by  the  solemn 
instructions  given  them,  but  rather  diose  to 
violate  those  instructions.  Pennsylvania  bad 
come  there  to  vote  for  Martin  Yan  Buren,  tod 
she  would  not  desert  him  until  New  York  bad 
abandoned  him.  The  delegation  bad  entered  into 
a  solemn  pledge  to  do  so;  and  he  warned  gentle- 
men that  if  ther  persisted  in  violating  that 
nledee,  they  would  be  held  to  a  strict  account 
by  their  constituency,  before  whcnn,  on  their 
return  home,  they  would  have  to  hang  their 
heads  with  shame.  Sorry  would  he  be  to  see 
them  return,  after  having  violated  their  pledge." 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania. — ^  He  diaiged 
that  the  delmtion  fix>m  the  '  Keystone  State' 
had  violated  the  solemn  jdedge  taken  be- 
fore they  were  entitled  to  seats  on  the  floor. 
He  asserted  on  the  floor  of  this  convention,  and 
would  assert  it  every  where,  that  the  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  convention 
instructed  to  vote  for^  and  to  use  every  means 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  Martin  Yan  Buren 
for  President)  and  Richard   M.  Johnson  for 
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Viee  President ;  tnd  yet  a  portioD  of  the  dele- 
gation, among  whom  was  his  oolleagae  who  had 
just  preceded  him,  had  voted  against  the  very 
proposition  upon  which  the  fate  of  Martin  Van 
bomi  hung.  He  continued  his  remarks  in  &Yor 
of  the  inTiolabilitj  of  instructions  and  in  rebuke 
of  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegatioxi,  who 
had  voted  for  the  two-thirds  rule,  knowing^  as 
they  did^  that  it  would  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination.'' 

Mr.  Bredon,  of  Pennsylvania.  —  ^He  had 
voted  against  the  two-thirds  rule.  He  had  been 
instructed,  he  said,  and  he  believed  had  fulfilled 
those  instructions,  although  he  differed  from 
some  of  his  colleagues.  His  opinion  was,  that 
they  were  bound  by  instmctions  only  so  l<mg  as 
they  were  likely  to  be  available,  and  then  every 
member  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
judgment  He  had  stood  by  Mr.  Tan  Buren, 
and  would  contmue  to  do  so  until  the  New  York 
and  Ohio  delegates  flew  the  track." 

Mr.  Fraier,  of  Pennsylvania^  ^  replied  to  the 
remarks  of  his  colleagues,  and  amidst,  much 
and  constantly  increasing  confusion,  explained 
his  motives  for  having  deserted  Mr.  v  an  Buren. 
On  the  last  ballot  he  had  voted  for  James  K. 
Polk,  and  would  do  so  on  the  nezt^  despite  the 
threat  that  had  been  thrown  out,  that  those 
who  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
be  ashamed  to  show  their  faces  before  their 
constituents.  He  threw  back  the  imputation 
with  indignation.  He  denied  that  he  had  vio- 
lated his  pledge ;  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  on  three  ballots,  but  finding  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  not  the  choice  of  tne  conven- 
tion, he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  finding 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  succeed,  he  had 
cast  lus  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  the  bosom 
friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  a  pure,  whole- 
hogged  democrat,  the  known  enemy  of  banks, 
distribution,  Ac  He  had  carried  out  his  in- 
stmctioos  as  he  understood  them,  and  others 
would  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Young,  of  New  York.  "  said  it  had 
been  intimated  that  New  York  desired  perti- 
naciously to  force  a  candidate  upon  the  conven- 
tkm.  This  he  denied.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
been  recommended  by  sixteen  States  to  this 
convention  for  their  suffrages  before  New  York 
bad  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  when  she  did 
speak  it  was  with  a  unanimous  voice,  and,  if  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  these 
people  could  now  be  had,  it  wmdd  be  found 
that  they  had  not  changed.  (As  Mr.  Y  pro- 
ceeded the  noise  and  comusion  increased.)  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  a  firebrand  had  been 
thrown  into  their  camp  by  the  *  Mongrel  admin- 
istration at  Washington,'  and  this  was  the 
motive  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  a  change  on 
the  part  of  some  gentlemen.  That  firebrand 
was  the  abominable  Texas  question,  but  that 
questkm,  like  a  fever,  would  wear  itoelf  out  or 
kill  the  patient  It  was  one  that  should  have 
no  effect ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  now 
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laboring  to  get  up  an  excitement  on  a  subject 
foreign  to  the  political  contest  before  them, 
would  be  surprised,  six  months  hence,  that  they 
had  permitted  their  equanimity  to  be  disturbed 
by  it  Nero  had  fiddled  while  Rome  vms  burn- 
ing, and  he  believed  that  this  qnestton  had  he&i 
put  in  agitation  for  the  especial  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  aspiring  ambition  of  a  man.  who, 
he  doubted  not,  like  Nero,  *  was  probably  fid- 
dling while  Rome  was  fidling.' " 

The  crimination  and  recrimination  in  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  arose  from  division 
among  the  delegates :  in  some  other  delegaticms 
the  disregard  of  instructions  was  unanimous,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  censure  another,  as  in  Mis- 
sissippL  The  Pennsylvania  delegation,  may  be 
said  to  have  decided  the  nomination.  They  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  did  so^ 
but  they  divided  on  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  gave 
a  majority  of  their  votes  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  13 
votes ;  but  as  13  was  not  a  majority  of  26,  one 
delegate  was  got  to  stand  aside :  and  then  the 
vote  stood  13  to  12.  The  Virginia  delegation, 
headed  by  the  most  respectable  William  H. 
Roane  (with  a  few  exceptions),  remained  &ith- 
ful — disregarding  the  attempt  to  release  them  at 
Shockoe  Hill,  and  votiqg  steadily  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  well  on  all  the  ballolings  as  on  Ihe 
two-thirds  question — ^which  was  the  real  one. 
Some  members  of  the  Capitol  nocturnal  commit- 
tee were  in  the  convention,  and  among  its  most 
active  managers — and  the  most  zealous  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  profusion  of  letters 
with  which  they  covered  the  country  to  under- 
mine him,  they  placed  the  objection  on  the 
ground  of  the  impossibility  of  electii^  him: 
now  it  was  seen  that  the  impossibility  was  on 
the  other  side — that  it  was  impossible  to  defeat 
him,  except  by  betraying  trusts,  violating  in- 
structions, combining  the  odds  and  ends  of  all 
factions;  and  then  gettmg  a  rule  adopted  by 
which  a  minority  was  to  govern. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  HiGller  was  not  voted  upon. 
It  was  summarily  disposed  of,  without  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  direct  vote.  The  enemies  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  having  secured  the  presiding  officer 
at  the  start,  all  motions  were  decided  against 
them ;  and  after  a  long  session  of  storm  and 
rage,  intermitted  during  the  night  for  sleep  and 
intrigue,  and  resumed  in  the  morning,  an  eighth 
ballot  was  taken:  and  without  hope  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  As  his  vote  went  down,  that  for 
Messrs.  Cass,  Buchanan,  and  R.  M.  Johnson. 
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rose ;  but  without  ever  oariTiiig  either  of  them 
to  a  majority,  much  less  two-thirds.  Seeing  the 
combination  against  him,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  withdrew  his  name,  and  the  party 
was  then  without  a  candidate  known  to  the 
people.  Haying  killed  off  the  one  chosen  hj 
the  people,  the  conyention  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  and  ready  to  supply  one  of  its  own. 
The  intrigue,  commenced  in  1842,  in  the  Gilmer 
letter,  had  succeeded  one-half.  It  had  put  down 
one  man,  but  another  was  to  be  put  up ;  and 
there  were  enough  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends 
to  defeat  that  part  of  the  scheme.  They  de- 
termined to  render  their  country  that  serrice, 
and  theiefore  withdrew  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that 
they  might  go  in  a  body  for  a  new  man.  Among 
the  candidates  for  the  yice-presidency  was  Mr. 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  His  interest  as 
a  yioe-presidentlal  candidate  lay  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  they  had  been  much  associated  in 
the  minds  of  each  other's  friends.  It  was  an 
easy  step  for  them  to  support  for  the  first  office, 
on  the  loss  of  their  first  choice^  the  citizen 
whom  they  intended  for  the  second.  Without 
public  announcements,  he  was  slightly  deyeloped 
as  a  presidential  candidate  on  the  eighth  ballot ; 
on  the  ninth  ho  was  unanimously  nominated, 
all  the  president-makers  who  had  been  Toting 
for  others— for  Oass,  Buchanan,  Johnson — tak- 
ing the  current  the  instant  they  saw  which  way 
it  was  goings  in  order  that  they  might  claim  the 
merit  of  conducting  it  "  You  bring  but  seyen 
captiyes  to  my  tent,  but  thousands  of  you  took 
them,"  was  the  sarcastic  remark  of  a  king  of 
antiquity  at  seeing  the  multitude  that  came  to 
claim  honors  and  rewards  for  taking  a  few 
prisoners.  Mr.  Polk  might  haye  made  the  same 
exclamation  in  relation  to  the  multitude  that 
assumed  to  haye  nominated  him.  Their  name 
wtLS  legion :  for,  besides  the  unanimous  conyen- 
tion, there  was  a  host  of  outside  operators,  each 
of  whom  claimed  the  merit  of  haying  goyemed 
the  yote  of  some  delegate.  Neyer  was  such  a 
multitude  seen  claiming  the  merit,  and  demand- 
ing the  reward,  for  haying  done  vrhst  had  been 
done  before  they  heard  of  it 

The  nomination  was  a  surprise  and  a  maryel 
to  the  country.  No  yoice  in  &yor  of  it  had  been 
heard;  noyisible  sign  in  the  political  horizon 
had  announced  it  Two  small  symptoms^ — small 
in  themselyes  and  equiyocal  in  their  import,  and 


which  would  ney«r  haye  been  remembered  ex- 
cept for  the  eyent — doubtfully  foreshadowed  it 
One  was  a  paragraph  in  a  NashyiUe  newspaper, 
hypothetically  suggesting  that  Mr.  Polk  should 
be  taken  up  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  aban- 
doned; the  other,  the  ominous  circumstance 
that  the  Tennessee  State  nominating  conyention 
made  a  recommendation  (Mr.  Polk)  for  the 
second  office,  and  none  for  the  first ;  and  Tennee- 
see  being  considered  a  Van  Buren  State,  this 
omission  was  significant,  seeming  to  leaye  open 
the  door  for  his  ejection,  and  for  the  admissioii 
of  some  other  perscm.  And  so  the  delegates 
from  that  State  seemed  to  understand  it,  yoting 
steadily  against  him,  until  he  was  withdrawn. 

The  ostensible  objection  to  the  last  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  his  opposition  to  immediate 
annexation.  The  shallowness  of  that  objectloii 
was  immediately  shown  in  the  unanimous  nomi- 
nation of  his  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Silas  Wri^t, 
identified  with  him  in  all  that  related  to  the 
Texas  negotiation,  for  Yice-Presidait  He  was 
nominated  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker — a  main-spring  in  all  the  moyements 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  most  indefati- 
gable opponents  sympathized  with  the  Texas 
scrip  and  land  speculators.  Mr.  Wright  in- 
stantly declined  the  nomination ;  and  Mr.  George 
M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylyania,  was  taken  in  his 
place. 

The  Calhoun  New  York  conyention  expired 
in  the  conception.  It  neyer  met  The  Tyl^ 
Baltimore  conyention  was  carried  the  length  of 
an  actual  meeting,  and  went  through  the  forms 
of  a  nomination,  without  the  distraction  of  a  ri- 
yal  candidate.  It  met  the  same  day  and  place 
with  the  democratic  conyention,  as  if  to  officiate 
with  it,  and  to  be  ready  to  offer  a  pis  allery  bat 
to  no  purpose.  It  made  its  own  nomination — 
receiyed  an  elaborate  letter  of  thanks  and  ac- 
ceptance from  Mr.  Tyler,  who  took  it  quite  se- 
riously ;  and  two  months  afterwards  joined  the 
democracy  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  agamst  Clay 
and  Frelinghuysen — his  old  whig  friends.  He 
had  co-operated  in  all  the  schemes  against  2dr. 
Van  Buren,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  up  in 
his  place ;  and  there  was  an  interest,  calling  it- 
self democratic,  which  was  willing  to  oblige  him. 
But  all  the  sound  heart  of  the  democracy  re- 
coiled from  the  idea  of  touching  a  man  who,  afber 
haying  been  raised  high  by  the  democracy,  had 
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gone  OTer  to  the  whigs,  to  be  raised  still  higher, 
aad  now  came  back  to  the  democncy  to  obtain 
the  highest  office  they  could  give. 

And  here  ends  the  history  of  this  long  in- 
trigue—one of  the  most  elaborate,  complex  and 
daring,  ever  practised  in  an  intelligent  coontrj ; 
and  with  too  much  success  in  putting  down 
some,  and  just  disapp<»ntment  in  putting  up 
others :  for  no  one  of  those  who  engaged  in  this 
intrigue  ever  reached  the  office  for  which  they 
strived.  My  opinion  of  it  was  expressed,  warm- 
ly but  sincerely,  from  the  first  moment  it  was 
broached  to  me  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  when 
accosted  by  Mr.  Brown,  down  to  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  convention.  Of  this  lat- 
ter erent,  the  author  of  this  View  thus  wrote  in 
a  public  letter  to  Missouri : 

^Neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  Mr.  Dallas  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  intrigue  whidi  has  nulh- 
fied  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  our  government, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  neither  of 
tiiem  should  be  injured  or  pr^udiced  by  it 
Those  who  hatched  that  intrigue,  have  become 
its  victims.  They  who  dug  a  pit  for  the  inno- 
cent have  fallen  into  it ;  and  there  let  them  lie, 
for  the  prescnl^  while  all  hands  attend  to  the 
election,  and  give  us  our  full  majority  of  ten 
thousand  in  Missouri.  For  the  rest,  the  time 
will  come;  and  people  now,  as  twenty  years 
ago  (when  their  choice  was  nullified  in  the  per- 
son of  General  Jackson),  will  teach  the  Congress 
intri^ers  to  attend  to  law-making  and  let 
/th-esident^making  and  un-making  alone  in  fu- 
ture. The  Texas  treaty,  which  consunmiated 
this  intrigue,  was  nothing  but  the  final  act  in  a 
long  conspiracy,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  been  previously  agreed  upon ; 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for  Vice- 
President  proves  it ;  for  his  opinions  and  those 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  Texas  question,  were 
identical,  and  if  &tal  to  one  shouid  have  been 
iktal  to  the  other.  Besides,  Mr.  Tan  Buren  was 
right,  and  whenever  Texas  is  admitted,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  him. 
Having  mentioned  Mr.  Wnght,  I  will  say  that 
recent  events  have  made  lum  known  to  the 
public,  as  he  has  long  been  to  his  firiends,  the 
Cato  of  America,  and  a  star  of  thefirgt  mag- 
nUude  in  our  political  firmament.^^ 

And  now,  why  tell  these  things  which  may 
be  quoted  to  the  prejudice  of  democratic  institu- 
tions? I  answer:  To  prevent  that  prejudice! 
and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  practices. 
Democracy  is  not  to  be  pr^udiced  by  it,  for  it 
was  the  work  of  politicians ',  and  as  fiur  as  de- 


pended upon  the  people,  they  rebuked  it.  The 
intrigue  did  not  succeed  in  elevating  any  of  its 
authora  to  the  presidency ;  and  the  annexation 
treaty,  the  fruit  of  so  much  machination,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate;  and  the  annexation 
afterwards  efiected  by  the  legislative  concur- 
rence of  the  two  powers.  From  the  first  incep- 
tion, with  the  Gilmer  letter,  down  to  the  Balti- 
more conclusion  in  the  convention,  the  intrigue 
was  carried  on ;  and  was  only  successftd  in  the 
convention  by  the  help  of  the  rule  which  made 
the  minority  its  master.  That  convention  is  an 
era  in  our  political  history,  to  be  looked  back 
upon  as  the  starting  point  in  aoonrse  of  usurpa- 
tion which  has  taken  the  choice  of  President 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vested  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  self-constituted  and  irresponsible 
assemblage.  The  wrong  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
personal  and  temporary,  and  died  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  constitutes  no  part  of  the  object  in 
writing  this  chapter :  the  wr(mg  to  the  people, 
and  the  mjury  to  republican  institutions,  and  to 
our  frame  of  government,  was  deep  and  abiding, 
and  calls  for  the  grave  and  correctional  judg- 
ment of  history.  It  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  body  of  men,  unknown  to  the  laws  and 
the  constitution,  and  many  of  them  (as  being 
membera  of  Congress,  or  holding  offices  of  honor 
or  profit)  constitutionally  disqualified  to  serve 
even  as  electors,  assumed  to  treat  the  American 
presidency  as  their  private  property,  to  be  dis- 
posed at  their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  for  their  own  profit :  for  many 
of  them  demanded,  and  received  reward.  It 
was  the  first  instance  of  such  a  disposal  of  the 
presidency — ^for  these  nominations  are  the  elec- 
tion, so  far  as  the  party  is  concerned ;  but  not 
the  last  It  has  become  the  rule  since,  and  has 
been  improved  upon.  These  assemblages  now 
perpetuate  themselvee,  through  a  committee  of 
their  own,  ramifiod  into  each  State,  sitting  per- 
manentiy  firom  four  yean  to  four  years;  and 
working  incetsantiy  to  govern  the  Section  that 
is  to  come,  after  having  governed  the  one  that  is 
past  The  man  they  choose  must  always  be  a 
character  of  no  force,  that  they  may  rule  him: 
and  they  rule  always  for  their  own  advantage— 
"  constituting  a  power  behinci  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne."  The  reader  of  English  his- 
tory is  fkmiliar  with  the  term,  '^  cabal,''  and  its 
origin — taking  its  spelling  firom  the  initial  let- 
ten  of  the  names  of  the  five  comlmied  intrigo- 
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ing  ministers  of  Charles  11. — uid  taking  its 
meaning  from  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
these  ^Te  ministers.  What  that  meaning  was, 
one  of  the  flye  wrote  to  another  for  his  better 
instmcticm,  not  suspecting  that  the  inde&ti- 
gable  curiosity  of  a  subsequent  generation  would 
eyer  ferret  out  the  little  missive.  Thus :  '^  The 
principal  spring'  of  our  cutiona  was  to  have 
the  government  in  our  own  hands;  that  our 
principal  views  were  the  eonservation  of  this 
power^great  employtnents  to  ourselves— and 
great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who 
have  helped  to  raise  us,  and  of  harming  those 
who  stood  in  opposition  to  us.^  Such  was  the 
government  which  the  '*  cabal "  gave  England ; 
and  such  is  the  one  which  the  convention  sys- 
tem gives  us:  and  until  this  system  is  abolished, 
and  the  people  resume  their  rights,  the  elective 
principle  of  our  government  is  suppressed:  and 
the  people  have  no  more  control  over  the  selec- 
tion of  the  man  who  is  to  be  their  President, 
than  the  subjects  of  Idngs  have  over  the  Inrth 
of  the  child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVII. 

PRESIDENTIAL:  DEMOCEATIC  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION: ME.  CALHOUN'S  EEFU8AL  TO  SUB- 
MIT HIS  NAME  TO  IT:  HIS  REASONS. 

Before  the  meeting  of  this  convention  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  a  public  address  to  his  political 
friends,  made  known  his  determination  not  to 
suffer  his  name  to  go  before  that  assemblage  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  stated  his 
reasons  for  that  determination.  Many  of  those 
reasons  were  of  a  nature  to  rise  above  personal 
considerations — ^to  look  deep  into  the  nature 
and  working  of  our  government — and  to  show 
objections  to  ihe  convention  system  (as  prac- 
tised), which  have  grown  stronger  with  time. 
His  first  objection  was  as  to  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing delegates,  and  the  manner  of  their  giving  in 
their  votes — he  contending  for  district  elec- 
tions, and  the  delegates  to  vote  individually,  and 
condemning  all  other  modes  of  electing  and  vot- 
ing: 

"  I  hold,  then,  that  the  convention  should  bo 
so  constituted,  as  to  utter  frdly  and  clearly  the 


voice  of  the  people,  and  not  that  of  poUtical 
managers,  or  office  holders  and  office  seekers; 
and  for  that  purpose,  I  hold  it  indiraensable. 
that  the  delegates  should  be  appointed  directly 
by  ihe  people,  or  to  use  the  language  of  Ckneral 
Jackson,  should  be  'fresh  from  the  people.'  I 
also  holo,  that  the  only  possible  mode  to  effect 
this,  is  for  the  people  to  choose  the  del^ates  l^ 
districts,  and  that  they  should  vote  per  capita. 
Every  other  mode  of  appointing  would  be  con- 
trolled by  political  machinery,  and  place  the 
appointments  in  the  hands  of  the  tew,  who 
work  it" 

This  was  written  ten  years  ago :  there  have 
been  three  of  these  conventions  since  that  time 
by  each  political  party :  and  each  have  verified 
the  character  here  given  of  them.  Veteran 
office  hoMers,  and  undaunted  office  seekers,  col- 
hisively  or  furtively  appointed,  have  had  the 
control  of  these  nominations — ^the  office  holders 
all  being  forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  even 
electors,  and  the  office  seekers  forbid  by  shame 
and  honor  (if  amenable  to  such  sensations),  to 
take  part  in  nominating  a  President  from  whom 
they  would  demand  pay  for  their  vote.  Mr. 
Calhoun  continues : 

''I  object,  then,  to  the  proposed  convention, 
because  it  will  not  be  constituted  in  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  repubh- 
can  creed  The  delegates  to  it  will  be  ap- 
pointed frt>m  some  of  the  States,  not  by  the 
people  in  districts,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
State  conventions  en  masse,  composed  of  dele- 
gates appointed  in  all  cases,  as  uir  as  I  am  in- 
formed, by  county  or  district  conventions,  and 
in  some  cases,  if  not  misinformed,  these  again 
composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  still  smaller 
divisions,  or  a  few  interested  individuals.  In- 
stead then  of  being  directly,  or  fresh  from  the 
people,  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion \nll  be  the  delegates  of  ddegates ;  and  of 
course  removed,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not 
four  degrees  from  the  people.  At  each  succes- 
sive remove,  the  voice  of  the  people  wUl  become 
less  full  and  distinct^  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so 
fiunt  and  imperfect,  as  not  to  be  audible.  To 
drop  metaphor,  I  hold  it  impossible  to  form  a 
scheme  more  perfectly  calciuated  to  annihilate 
the  control  of  the  people  over  the  presidential 
election,  and  vest  it  in  those  who  make  politics 
a  trade,  and  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  the 
government." 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the 
working  of  the  constitution  in  a  fair  election  by 
the  people  and  by  the  States,  and  considered  the 
plan  adopted  as  a  compromise  between  the  lai^ 
and  the  small  States.  In  the  popular  election 
through  electors,  the  laige  States  had  the  ad- 
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yantage,  as  presenting  masses  of  population 
which  would  goTcrn  the  choice :  in  the  election 
by  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
small  States  had  the  advantage,  as  the  whcde 
voted  equallj.  This,  then,  was  considered  a 
compromise.  The  large  States  making  the  elec- 
tion when  thej  were  united :  when  not  united, 
making  the  nomination  of  three  (five  as  the  con- 
stitution first  stood),  out  of  which  the  States 
chose  one.  This  was  a  compromise;  and  all 
compromises  should  be  kept  when  founded  in 
the  structure  of  the  government,  and  made  hj 
its  founders.  Total  defeat  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  total  frustration  of  the  intent  of  the 
constitution,  both  in  the  electoral  nomination 
and  the  House  choice  of  a  President,  was  seen 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  over  presidential 
nominations  by  Congress  caucuses,  before  their 
corruption  required  a  resort  to  conventions,  in- 
tended to  be  the  absolute  reflex  of  the  popular 
wiU.    Of  this  Mr.  Calhoun  says : 

"The  danger  was  early  foreseen,  and  to  avoid 
it,  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  experiaiced 
statesmen  of  former  days  so  strongly  objected 
to  congressional  caucuses  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  that  they  never  could 
be  induced  to  attend  them ;  among  these  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  name ,  Mr.  Macon  and  Mr. 
Lowndes.  Others,  believing  that  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  was  too  refined  for  practice, 
were  solicitous  to  amend  it,  but  without  impair- 
ing the  influence  of  the  smaller  States  in  the 
election.  Among  these,  I  rank  myself.  With 
that  object^  resolutions  were  introduced,  in  1828, 
in  the  Senate  by  Colonel  Boiton,  and  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  McDuffle,  providing  for  districting 
the  State,  and  for  referring  the  election  back  to 
the  people,  in  case  there  should  be  no  choice,  to 
elect  one  m>m  the  two  highest  candidates.  The 
prindple  which  governed  m  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, was  to  give  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
smaller  States  for  the  surrender  of  their  advan- 
tage in  the  eventual  choice,  by  the  House,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  mode  of  electing 
the  President  more  strictiy  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  our  popular  institutions,  and 
to  be  less  liable  to  corruption,  than  the  existing. 
They  (the  resolutions  of  McDuffie  and  Bent^ 
receivecl  the  general  support  of  the  party,  but 
were  objected  to  by  a  few,  as  not  being  a  flill 
equivalent  to  the  smaller  States." 

The  Congress  presidential  caucuses  were  put 
down  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  both 
parties  at  the  same  time.  They  were  put  down 
for  not  conforming  to  the  will  of  the  people,  for 
incompatibility  between  the  legislative  and  the 


elective  functions,  for  being  in  office  at  the  same 
time,  for  following  their  own  will,  instead  of  re- 
presenting that  of  their  constituents.  Mr.  Cal* 
houn  concurred  in  putting  them  down,  but  pre- 
fisrred  them  a  hundred  times  over  to  the  in- 
triguing, juggling,  corrupt  and  packed  madunery 
into  v^ch  the  conventions  had  so  rapidly  de- 
generated. 

"  And  here  let  me  add  that  as  objectionable 
as  I  think  a  congressional  caucus  for  nominating 
a  President,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  fiur  less  so  than 
a  convention  constituted  as  is  proposed.  The 
former  had  indeed  many  things  to  recommend 
it.  Its  members  consisting  of  senators  and  re- 
presentatives, were  the  immediate  organs  of  the 
State  legislatures,  or  the  people ;  were  responsi- 
ble to  them,  respectively,  and  were  for  the  most 
mrt,  of  higher  character,  standing,  and  talents. 
They  voted  per  capita,  and  what  is  very  im- 
portant they  represented  &iriy  the  relative 
strength  of  Uie  party  in  their  respective  States. 
Jn  all  these  important  particulars,  it  was  all  that 
could  be  desirod  dc^  a  nominating  body,  and 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  proposed  con- 
vention ;  and  yet,  it  could  not  be  borne  by  the 
people  in  the  thai  purer  days  of  the  republic. 
I,  acting  with  €(eneral  Jackson  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  that  time,  contributed  to 
put  it  down,  because  we  believed  it  to  be  liable 
to  be  acted  on  and  influenced  by  the  patronage 
of  the  government — an  objection  far  more  ap- 
plicable to  a  convention  constituted  as  the  one 
proposed,  than  to  a  congressional  caucus.  Far 
however  was  it  from  my  intention,  in  aiding  to 
put  that  down,  to  substitute  in  its  place  wlutt  I 
regard  as  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view.  Lideed,  if  tiiere  must 
be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  peopk  and 
the  election,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  it 
may  be  well  questioned  whether  a  better  tnan 
the  old  plan  of  a  congressional  caucus  can  be 
devised.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun  oonsidared  the  convention  sys- 
tem, degenerated  to  the  point  it  vras  in  1844,  to 
have  been  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
than  the  Congress  caucuses  which  had  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  people :  measured  by  the  same 
scale,  and  they  are  a  thousand  times  worse  at 
present — having  succeeded  to  every  objection 
that  was  made  against  the  Congress  caucuses, 
and  superadded  a  multitude  of  others  going 
directiy  to  scandalous  corruption,  open  intrigue, 
direct  bargain  and  sale,  and  ^ugnaxt  disregard 
of  the  popular  will  One  respect  in  which  they 
had  degenerated  from  the  Congress  caucus  was 
in  admitting  a  State  to  give  its  full  vote  in  nomi- 
nating a  President,  which  could  either  give  no 
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TOte  at  all,  or  a  dirided  one,  to  the  nominated 
candidate.  In  the  Congress  caucus  that  anomaly 
conld  not  happen.  The  memhers  of  the  party 
only  voted:  and  if  there  were  no  memhers  of  a 
party  from  a  State,  there  was  no  vote  from  that 
State  in  the  caucus :  if  a  diyided  representation, 
then  a  vote  according  to  the  diyision.  This  was 
fair,  and  preyented  a  nomination  being  made  by 
those  who  could  do  nothing  in  the  election. 
This  objection  to  the  convention  system,  and  a 
grievous  one  it  is  as  practised,  he  sets  forth  in 
a  clear  and  forcible  point  of  view.    He  says : 

^^  I  have  laid  down  the  principle  on  which  I 
rest  the  objection  in  question,  witn  the  limita- 
tion, that  the  relative  weight  or  the  States  should 
be  maintained,  making  due  allowance  for  their 
relative  party  strength.  The  propriety  of  the 
limitation  is  so  apparent^  that  but  a  few  words, 
in  illustration,  will  be  required.  The  conven- 
tion is  a  par^  convention,  and  professedly  in- 
tended to  take  the  sense  of  the  party,  which 
cannot  be  done  fiiiriy,  if  States  having  but  little 
party  strength,  are  put  on  equality  with  those 
which  have  much,  if  that  were  done,  the  result 
might  be.  that  a  small  portion  of  the  party  from 
States  tne  least  sound,  politically,  and  which 
could  give  but  little  support  in  Congress,  might 
select  the  candidate,  and  make  the  President, 
against  a  great  maiority  of  the  soundest,  and  on 
which  the  President  and  his  administration 
would  have  to  rely  for  support  All  this  is 
clearly  too  unfair  and  improper  to  be  denied. 
There  may  be  a  great  difficulty  in  applying  a 
remedy  in  a  convention,  but  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self cidled  upon  to  say  how  it  can  be  done,  or 
by  what  standard  the  relative  party  strength  of 
the  respective  States  should  be  determined; 
perhaps  the  best  would  be  their  relative  strength 
m  Congress  at  the  time.  In  laying  down  the 
principle,  I  added  the  limitation  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  and  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  party 
must  be  represented,  when  it  is  overlooked.  I 
see  no  provision  in  ibe  proposed  conventicm  to 
meet  if 

The  objection  is  dearly  and  irresistibly 
shown :  the  remedy  is  not  so  dear.  The  Con- 
gress representation  for  the  time  being  is  sug- 
gested for  the  rule  of  the  convention :  it  is  not 
always  the  true  rule.  A  safer  one  is,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  State— its  general  party 
vote— and  its  probable  present  party  strength. 
Even  that  rule  may  not  attain  exact  precision ; 
but)  between  a  rule  which  may  admit  of  a  slight 
error,  and  no  rule  at  all  to  keep  out  notorious 
unfounded  votes — ^votes  representing  no  con- 
stituency, unable  to  dioose  an  elector,  having  no 
existence  when  the  election  comes  on,  yet  poten- 


tial at  the  nomination,  and  perhaps  governing 
it:  betwe^i  these  two  extremes  there  is  no 
room  for  hesitation,  or  choice :  the  adoption  of 
some  rule  which  would  exclude  notoriously  im- 
potent votes,  becomes  essential  to  the  rights  and 
safety  of  the  party,  and  is  peremptorily  de- 
manded by  the  principle  of  popular  repreeenta- 
ti<m.  The  danger  of  centralising  the  nomina- 
tion— ( whidi,  so  fkr  as  the  party  is  omcemed,  is 
the  election) — in  the  hands  of  a  few  States,  by 
the  present  convention  mode  of  ncnnination,  is 
next  shown  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

"  But,  in  order  to  realize  how  the  convention 
will  operate^  it  will  be  necessary  to  view  the 
combined  effects  of  the  objections  which  I  have 
made.  Thus  viewed,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
convention  so  constituted^  tends  irresistibly  to 
centralization— centralization  of  the  control  over 
the  presidential  election  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
of  the  central,  large  States,  at  first,  and  finally, 
in  political  managers,  office-holders,  and  office- 
seekers  ;  or  to  express  it  differently,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  community,  who  live,  or  expect  to 
live  on  the  government,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  great  mass,  who  expect  to  live  on  their  own 
means  or  their  honest  industry ;  and  who  main- 
tain the  government ;  and  politically  speaking, 
emphatically  the  people.  That  such  would  be 
the  case,  may  be  inferred  from  the  feet,  that  it 
would  afford  the  means  to  some  six  or  seven 
States  lying  contiguous  and  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  to  control  the  nomination, 
and  through  that  the  election,  by  concentrating 
their  united  votes  in  the  convention.  Give 
them  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  it  would  not 
long  lie  dormant.  What  may  be  done  by  com- 
bination, where  the  temptation  is  so  great,  will 
be  sure  ere  long  to  be  done.  To  combine  and 
conquer,  is  not  less  true  as  a  maxim,  where 
power  is  concerned,  than  *  divide  and  conquer.' 
Nothing  is  better  established,  than  that  the  de- 
sire ioT 'power  can  brii^  together  and  unite  the 
most  discordant  materuds.'^ 


After  showing  the  danger  of  centralizing  the 
nomination  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  conti- 
guous States,  Mr.  Calhoun  goes  on  to  show  the 
danger  of  a  still  more  fetal  and  corrupt  central- 
ization— that  of  throwing  the  nomination  into 
the  meshes  of  a  train-band  of  office-holders  and 
office-seekers — professional  President^makera, 
who  live  by  the  trade,  having  no  object  but  their 
own  reward,  preferring  a  weak  to  a  strong  man 
because  they  can  manage  him  easiest :  and  ac- 
complishing their  purposes  by  corrupt  combina- 
tions, fraudulent  contrivances,  and  direct  bribery. 
Of  these  train-bands,  Mr.  Calhoun  says : 
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^  But  the  tendency  to  eentralization  will  not 
stop  there.  The  ai^intment  of  delegates  en 
masfie  by  State  conyention,  would  tend  at  the 
same  time,  and  eyen  with  great  force,  to  neutral- 
ize Uie  control  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  who 
make  politics  a  trade.  The  fiuther  the  oonyen- 
tion  is  removed  from  the  people,  the  more 
certainly  the  control  over  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  interested  few,  and  when  re- 
moved three  or  four  degrees,  as  has  been  shown 
H  will  be,  where  the  appointment  is  hv  State 
oonTentions.  the  power  of  the  people  will  cease, 
and  the  seekers  of  Executive  &vor  will  become 
supreme.  At  that  stage,  an  active,  trained  and 
combined  corps  will  be  formed  in  the  party, 
whose  whole  time  and  attention  will  be  directed 
to  politics.  Into  their  hands  the  appointments 
of  delegates  in  all  the  stages  will  ialL  and  they 
will  take  special  care  that  none  but  tnemselves 
or  their  humble  and  obedient  dependents  shall 
be  appointed.  The  central  and  State  conven- 
tions will  be  filled  by  the  most  ezperienoed  and 
cunning  and  after  nominating  the  President, 
they  will  take  good  care  to  divide  the  patronage 
and  oflBces,  both  of  the  general  and  State  gov- 
ernments, among  themselves  and  their  depnd- 
ents.  But  why  say  will  ?  Is  it  not  already  the 
cage  7  Have  there  not  been  many  instances  of 
State  conventions  being  filled  by  office  holders 
and  office  seekers,  who,  after  makmg  the  nomi- 
nation, have  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 
among  themselves  and  their  partisans,  and 
joined  in  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom 
they  have  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to 
the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  respectively 
allotted  ?  If  such  be  the  case  in  the  iimmcy  of 
the  system,  it  must  end,  if  such  conventions 
should  become  the  established  usagOjin  the 
President  nominating  his  successor.  When  it 
comes  to  that,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
sword  will  take  the  place  of  the  constitution." 

And  it  has  come  to  that  Mr.  Tyler  set  the 
example  in  1844 — ^immediately  after  this  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  written — and  had  a 
presidential  convention  of  his  own,  composed 
(tf  office  holders  and  office  seekers.  Since  then 
the  example  has  been  pretty  well  followed ;  and 
DOW  any  President  that  pleases  may  nominate 
his  successor  by  having  the  convention  filled  with 
the  mercenaries  in  office,  or  trying  to  get  in. 
The  evil  has  now  reached  a  pass  that  must  be 
corrected,  or  the  elective  franchise  abandoned. 
Conventions  must  be  reformed— that  is  to  say, 
purged  of  office  holders  and  office  seekers — 
purged  of  impotent  votes — purged  of  all  dele- 
gates forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  electors — 
purged  of  intrigue,  corruption  and  jugglery—- 
and  brought  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people ; 
or,  they  must  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Congress 


caucuses,  and  be  put  down.  Far  better-*a  thou- 
sand times  bette^T-to  let  the  constitution  work 
its  course;  as  many  candidates  offer  for  Presi- 
dent as  please ;  and  if  no  cme  gets  a  majority 
of  the  whole,  then  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  to  choose  one  flrom  the  three  highest  on 
the  list  In  that  event,  the  pec^le  would  be 
the  n<»ninating  body :  they  would  present  the 
three,  out  of  which  their  representatives  would 
be  obliged  to  take  one.  This  would  be  a  nomi- 
nation by  the  People  j  and  an  election  by  the 
States. 

One  other  objection  to  these  degenerate  con- 
ventions Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  mention,  but  it 
became  since  he  made  his  address  a  prominent 
one,  and  an  abuse  in  itsdf,  which  insures  suc- 
cess to  the  train-band  mercenaries  whose  profli- 
gate practices  he  so  well  describes.  This  is  the 
two-thirds  rule,  as  it  is  called;  the  rule  that 
requires  a  vote  of  two-^iiirds  of  the  oonventioii 
to  make  a  nominatioD.  This  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  minority  to  govern  the  majority, 
and  enables  a  few  veteran  intriguers  to  manage 
as  they  please.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  many  are  allowed--even  the  delegates  of 
whole  States— to  vote  in  the  ccmvention,  which 
can  give  no  vote  to  the  party  at  the  election,  it 
might  actually  happen  that  the  whole  nomina- 
tion might  be  contrived  and  made  by  straw- 
delegates,  whose  constituent^  could  not  give  a 
single  electoral  vote. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVIII. 

ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS:  BECEET  NEGOTIATION: 
PRESIDENTIAL  INTRIGUE:  SCHEMES  OP  SPECU- 
LATION AND  DISUNION. 

The  President's  annual  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  1843-'44^  contained  an 
elaborated  paragn^  on  the  subject  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  which,  to  those  not  in  the  secret^ 
was  a  complete  mystification:  to  others,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  been  observant  of 
signs,  it  foreshadowed  a  design  to  intei&re  in 
the  war  betweoi  those  parties,  and  to  take 
Texas  under  the  protection  of  the  Unicm,  and  to 
make  her  cause  our  own.  A  scheme  of  annexa- 
tion was  visible  in  the  studied  picture  presented 
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of  homogeniality  between  that  ootmtrj  md  the 
United  States,  geogrmphioall j  snd  otherwise  i 
sod  whidi  homogeniality  was  now  sufBcient  to 
risk  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  (for 
the  message  sqnmted  at  war  with  both),  to  get 
Texas  back,  although  it  had  not  been  sufficient 
when  the  coontrj  was  ceded  to  Spain  to  prevent 
Mr.  TyUr  from  sanctioning  the  cession — as  he 
did  as  a  member  of  the  Honse  in  1820  in  voting 
against  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  disapproYUig  snd 
condemning  that  cession.  This  enigmatical 
paragraph  was,  in  &ct^  intended  to  break  the 
way  for  the  prodnctkin  of  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, covertly  conceived  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  foatores  of  an  intrigue,  and  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  govern- 
ment Acquisitions  of  territory  had  previously 
been  made  by  le^sladon,  and  by  treaty,  as  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana  m  1803,  and  of  Florida 
in  1819 ;  but  these  treaties  were  founded  upon 
legislative  acts — upon  the  consent  of  Oongress 
previously  obtained — and  in  which  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  but  ihe  instrument  of  the 
legislative  will.  This  previous  consent  and 
authorization  of  Oongress  had  not  been  obtained 
—on  the  contrary,  had  been  eschewed  and  ig^ 
nored  by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  conducted ;  and  was  intended  to 
/  be  kept  secret  until  tlie  treaty  was  concluded, 
,  and  then  to  force  its  adoption  for  the  purpose 
')  v^f  increasing  the  area  of  slave  territory,  or  to 
make  its  rejection  a  cause  for  the  secession  of 
V  the  Southern  States ;  and  in  either  event,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  make  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion a  controlling  one  in  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  also  in  the  election 
itself 

The  complication  of  this  vast  scheme,  lead- 
ing to  a  consummation  so  direful  as  foreign  war 
and  domestic  disunion,  and  having  its  root  in 
personal  ambition,  and  in  scrip  and  land  specu- 
lation, and  spoliation  claims — the  way  It  was 
carried  on,  and  the  way  it  was  defeated— alto- 
gether present  one  of  the  most  instmetive  lessons 
which  the  woridng  of  our  government  exhibits ; 
and  the  more  so  as  the  two  prominent  actors  in 
the  scheme  had  reversed  their  positions  shice 
Texas  had  been  re<at)ceded  to  Spain.  Mr.  Oal- 
hotm  iras  then  in  &vor  of  curtailing  the  area  of 
slave  territory,  and  as  a  member  rf  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  counselled  the  establishment  of 
tiie  Missouri  c(Hnpromise  line,  whidi  abolished 


slavery  in  all  the  upper  half  of  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  cabinet^  counselled  the  retrocession  of 
Texas  to  Spain,  which  extinguished  all  the 
slave  territory  sooth  of  the  compromise  lincu 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  against  slavery  extension, 
and  so  much  in  favor  of  extinguishing  dave 
territory  as  to  be  a  favorite  in  the  free  States, 
and  beat  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  those  States  in 
the  presid^tial  electicm  of  1824— reoetving 
more  of  their  votes  for  Vice-President  than  Mr. 
Adams  did  for  President  After  the  failure  in 
1833  to  unite  the  slave  States  against  the  free 
ones  on  the  Tariff  agitation,  he  took  up  the 
slavery  agitation — pursuing  it  during  his  lilk, 
and  leaving  it  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  his  political  school.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a 
follower  in  these  amputations  and  extinction  of 
slave  territory  in  1819-'20 :  be  was  now  a  fol- 
lower in  the  slavery  agitation  to  get  back  the 
province  which  was  th^i  given  away,  or  to  make 
it  the  means  of  a  presidential  election,  or  of 
Southern  dismemberment.  This  scheme  had  been 
going  on  for  two  years  before  it  appeared  above 
the  political  horizon ;  and  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  Texas  annexation  movement  in  1844, 
requires  the  hidden  scheme  to  be  uncovered 
from  its  source,  and  laid  open  through  its  long 
and  crooked  course :  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter,  as  shown  at  the  time  in  a 
speech  from  Senator  Benton. 


CHAPTER   OXXXIX. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION  TBEATT:  FIRST  SPEECH  OF 
MIL  BENTON  AGAINST  IT:  EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Bbnton.  The  President,  upon  our  call, 
sends  us  a  map  and  a  memoir  from  the  Topo- 
graphical bureau  to  show  the  Senate  the  bound* 
aries  of  the  country  he  proposes  to  annex.  Tliis 
memoir  is  explicit  in  presenting  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  m  its  whole  extent  as  a  boundary  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  and  that  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  the  Texian  Oongress  establishing 
its  boundaries.  The  boundaries  on  the  miq> 
conform  to  those  in  the  memoir :  each  takes  for 
the  western  limit  the  Rio  Qrande  from  head  to 
mouth ;  and  a  law  of  the  Texian  Congress  is 
copied  into  the  margin  of  the  map,  to  show  the 
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legal,  and  the  actual,  boimdanea  at  the  same 
time.  From  all  this  it  reaults  that  the  treaty 
before  ns,  besides  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
proper,  also  incorporates  into  our  Union  the  left 
banJc  of  the  Rio  Grande,  m  its  whole  extent 
from  its  head  spring  in  the  Sierra  Verde 
(Qreen  Mountain),  near  the  Soath  Pass  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  (bur  degrees  south  of  New  Orleans,  in 
)  latitude  26^.  It  \b  a  ^^  grand  and  eoHtaryrwer,^^ 
almost  without  affluents  or  tributaries.  Its 
'source  is  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow;  its 
'outlet  in  the  dime  of  eternal  flowers.  Its 
direct  course  is  1,200  miles;  its  actual  run 
about  2,000.  This  immense  river,  second  on 
our  continent  to  the  Mississii^i  only,  and  but 
'little  inferior  to  it  in  length,  is  proposed  to  be 
tadded  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  left  bank  to 
the  American  Union !  and  that  by  yirtue  of  a 
;  treaty  for  the  re-annexation  of  Texas !  Now, 
the  real  Texas  whidi  we  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  1803,  and  flung  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 
nerer  approached  the  Rio  Grande  exo^t  near 
its  mouth!  while  ^  whole  upper  part  was 
'  settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  great  part  of  it 
in  the  year  1694— just  one  hundred  years  before 
La  Salle  flrst  saw  Texas  I— all  this  upper  part 
was  then  formed  into  provinces,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  has  remained  under  Spanish, 
or  Mexican  authority  ever  since.  These  former 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  viceroyalty,  now  de- 
partments of  the  Mexican  republic,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  firom  its  head  to 
its  mouth,  we  now  propose  to  incorporate,  so 
Ikr  as  they  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into 
our  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  re-annexation 
with  Texas.  Let  us  pause  ani  look  at  our  new 
and  important  proposed  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.  First :  there  is  the  department,  for- 
merly the  province  of  New  Mexico,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  tl»  river  from  its  head  spring  to  near 
the  Paso  del  Norte — ^that  is  to  say,  half  down 
the  river.  This  department  is  studded  with 
towns  and  villages — is  populated — ^well  culti- 
vated—and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  On 
its  left  bank  (for  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which 
we  propose  to  re-annex)  is,  flrst^  the  frontier 
village  Taos,  3,000  souls,  and  where  the  custom- 
house is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri  caravans 
enter  their  goods.  Then  comes  Santa  F6,  the 
oajtttal,  4,000  souls— then  Albuquerque,. 6,000 
souls— then  some  scores  of  other  towns  and 


villages— all  more  or  less  populated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flocks  and  fields.  Then  come  the 
departments  of  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Ta- 
maullpas,  without  settlements  on  the  1^  bank 
of  the  river,  but  occupying  the  right  bank,  and 
commanding  the  left.  All  this— being  parts  of 
four  Mexican  departments — ^now  under  Mexi- 
can governors  and  governments — is  permanent- 
ly reannexed  to  this  Union,  if  this  treaty  is 
ratified;  and  is  actually  reannexed  from  the 
moment  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  the  P^^dent's  last  message,  to  remain 
so  until  the  acquisition  is  rejected  by  rejecting 
the  treaty !  The  one-half  of  the  department  of 
New  Mexico,  with  its  capital,  becomes  a  terri- 
tory of  the  IJnited  States :  an  angle  of  Chihua- 
hua, at  the  Passo  del  Norte,  famous  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  ours :  a  part  of  the  department 
of  Coahuila,  not  populated  on  the  left  bank, 
which  we  take,  but  conunanded  from  the  right 
bank  by  Mexican  authorities:  the  same  of 
Tamaulipas^  the  ancient  Nuevo  San  Tander 
(New  St  Andrew),  and  which  covers  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for  some  hun- 
dred miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  which 
is  in  the  power  and  possession  of  Mexico. 
These,  in  addition  to  the  old  Texas;  these 
parts  of  four  States — these  towns  and  villages 
— ^these  people  and  territory — ^these  flocks  and 
herds — ^this  slice  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
two  thousand  miles  long,  and  some  hundred 
broad— all  this  our  President  has  cut  off  from 
its  mother  empire,  and  presents  to  us,  and  de- 
clares it  is  ours  till  the  Senate  rejects  it !  He 
calls  it  Texas !  and  the  cutting  off  he  calls  re- 
annexation !  Humboldt  calls  it  New  Mexico^ 
Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Nuevo  San  Tander 
(now  Tamanlipas) ;  and  the  civilized  world  may 
qualify  this  re-annexation  by  the  application 
of  some  odious  and  terrible  epithet  Demos- 
theoes  advised  the  people  <^  Athens  not  to 
take,  but  to  re-take  a  certain  city ;  and  in  that 
re  laid  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  Will  it 
be  equally  potent  with  us?  and  will  the  re^ 
prefixed  to  the  annexation,  legitimate  the  seis- 
ure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neighbor's  do- 
minion, with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace, 
and  firiendship,  and  commerce  ?  Will  it  legiti- 
mate this  seizure,  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  when  no  Texian  force — ^witness  the 
disastrous  expeditions  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6 
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— ^have  been  seen  near  it  without  being  killed 
or  taken,  to  the  last  man  ? 

The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  out^ 
rage  on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  her  territory  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun)  m  bis  letter 
to  the  United  States  charge  in  Mexico,  and 
seven  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
after  the  Mexican  minister  had  withdrawn 
from  our  seat  of  goyemment,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  this 
outrage ;  knew  it  was  war;  and  proffered  vol- 
unteer apologies  to  avert  the  consequences 
which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. 

The  President,  in  his  special  message  of 
Wednesday  last,  informs  us  that  we  have  ac- 
quired a  title  to  the  ceded  territories  by  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty,  wanting  only  the  actiofi 
of  the  Senate  to  perfect  it;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  will  protect  it  from  invasion,  and 
for  that  purpose  has  detached  all  the  disposable 
portions  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the  scene  of 
action.  This  is  a  caper  about  equal  to  the  mad 
freaks  with  which  the  unfortunate  emperor 
Paul,  of  Russia,  was  accustomed  to  astonish 
Europe  about  forty  years  ago.  By  this  dedar 
ration  the  thirty  thousand  Mexicans  in  the  left 
half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  our 
dtissens,  and  standing,  in  the  language  of  the 
President's  message,  in  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards us,  and  subject  to  be  repelled  as  invaders. 
Taos,  the  seat  of  the  custom-house,  where  our 
caravans  enter  their  goods,  is  ours :  Santa  F£, 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  ours :  Governor 
Armgo  is  our  governor,  and  subject  to  be  tried 
for  treason  if  he  does  not  submit  to  us :  twenty 
Mexican  towns  and  villages  are  ours ;  and  their 
peaceful  inhabitants,  cultivating  their  fields  and 
tending  their  flocks,  are  suddenly  converted,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen,  into  American 
citizens,  or  American  rebels.  This  is  too  bad : 
and,  instead  of  making  themselves  party  to  its 
enormities,  as  the  President  invites  them  to  do, 
I  think  rather  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  wash  its  hands  of  all  this  part  of  the  trans- 
action by  a  special  disapprobation.  The  Senate 
is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  President^ 
and  has  the  right  if  not  the  duty,  to  give  him 
advice  when  the  occasion  requires  it    I  there- 


fore propose,  as  an  additional  resolution,  iqppli- 
able  to  tiie  Rio  del  Norte  boundary  only — ^the 
(me  which  I  will  read  and  send  to  the  Secreta- 
ry's table — stamping  as  a  spoliation  this  seizure 
of  Mexican  territory — and  on  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  rise  a  8tep 
higher,  Mr.  President^  in  unveiling  the  deogns 
and  developing  the  conduct  of  our  administra- 
tion in  this  hot  and  secret  pursuit  af)»r  Texas. 
It  is  my  business  now  to  show  that  war  with 
Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  from* 
the  beginning,  and  that  the  treaty-making 
power  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I 
know  the  responsibility  of  a  senator— I  mean 
his  responsibility  to  the  moral  sense  of  ha 
country  and  the  world — in  attributing  so  grave 
a  culpability  to  this  administration.  I  know 
the  whole  extent  of  this  responsibility,  and 
shall  therefore  be  careftd  to  proceed  upon  sale 
and  solid  ground.  I  shall  say  nothing  but  upon 
proof— upon  the  proof  furnished  by  the  Pi^^ 
dent  himself— and  ask  for  my  opinions  no  ore- 
dence  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  these  proofe. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  recourse  to  the  mes- 
sages and  correspondence  which  the  President 
has  sent  us,  and  begin  with  the  message  of  the 
22d  of  April — the  one  which  communicated  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate.  That  message,  after  a 
strange  and  ominous  declaration  that  no  sinis- 
ter means  have  been  used — no  intrigue  set  on 
foot— to  procure  the  consent  of  Texas  to  ihd 
annezaticm,  goes  on  to  show  exactly  the  con- 
trary, and  to  betray  the  President's  de8^;n  to 
protect  Texas  by  receiving  her  into  our  Union 
and  adopting  her  war  with  Mexico. 

I  ptooded  to  another  piece  of  evidence  to  the 
same  effect— namely,  the  letter  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  our 
chaig6  at  Mexico,  under  date  oi  the  I9th  of 
April  past  The  letter  has  been  already  refer- 
red to,  and  will  be  only  read  now  in  the  sen- 
tence which  declares  that  the  treaty  has  been 
made  in  the  full  view  of  war !  for  that  alone 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence : 

"It  has  taken  the  step  (to  wit,  the  step  of 
making  the  treaty)  in  fuU  view  of  all  po^ible 
consequences,  but  not  without  a  desire  and  a 
hope  tnat  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  causes 
which  induced  it  to  do  so,  would  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries,  which  the  United  States  is 
anxious  to  preserve." 
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This  is  part  of  the  despatdi  which  oommuni- 
cates  to  Mexico  the  fiust  of  the  oondosion  of  the 
treaty  of  aonezation — ^that  treaty,  the  conda- 
sion  of  which  the  formal  and  reiterated  declara- 
tions of  the  Mexican  goyemment  informed  onr 
administration,  during  its  negotiation,  wonld 
be  war.  I  will  quote  one  of  these  declarations, 
the  last  one  made  by  Qenend  Almonte,  the 
Mexican  minister,  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
our  Secretary  who  considered  the  previons  de- 
darations  as  threcUs.  General  Almonte  dis- 
daims  the  idea  of  a  threat — repeats  his  assev- 
eration that  it  is  a  notice  only,  and  that  in  a 
«ise  in  which  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
vMexioo  to  give  the  notice  which  would  apprise 
us  of  the  oonsequenoes  of  carrying  the  treaty 
(^annexation  to  a  conclusion. 

After  reoeiying  this  notification  from  the 
Mexican  minister,  the  letter  of  our  present  Sec- 
retary, of  the  19th  instant,  just  quoted,  direct- 
ing our  charg6  to  inform  the  Mexican  goyem- 
ment of  the  condusion  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  an  official  notifica- 
tion to  Mexico  that  the  war  has  begun  I  and  so 
indeed  it  has !  and  as  much  to  our  astom'shment 
as  to  that  of  the  Mexicans !  Who  among  us 
can  eyer  forget  the  sensations  produced  in  this 
chamber,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  mann- 
ing and  the  suling  orders  were  read !  and  still 
more,  when  the  message  was  read  which  had 
set  the  army  and  nayy  in  motion  I 

These  orders  and  the  message,  after  haying 
been  read  in  this  chamber,  were  sent  to  the 
printer,  and  haye  not  yet  returned :  I  can  only 
refer  to  them  as  I  heard  them  read,  and  from  a 
brief  extract  which  I  took  of  the  message ;  and 
must  refer  to  others  to  do  them  justice.  From 
all  that  I  could  hear,  the  war  is  begun ;  and 
begun  by  orders  issued  by  the  President  before 
the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Scinate ! 
We  are  informed  oi  a  squadron,  and  an  army 
of  ^  observation^^  sent  to  the  Mexican  ports, 
and  Mexican  frontier,  with  orders  to  watch,  re- 
monstrate, and  report;  and  to  communicate  with 
President  Houston  I  Now,  what  is  an  army  of 
observation,  but  an  army  in  the  field  for  war  ? 
It  is  an  army  whose  name  is  known,  and  whose 
character  is  defined,  and  which  is  inddent  to 
war  alone.  It  is  to  watch  the  enemt  I  and  can 
neyer  be  made  to  watch  a  friend  !  Friends 
cannot  be  waAched  by  armed  men,  dther  indi- 
yidually  or  nationally,  without  open  enmity. 


Let  an  armed  man  take  a  position  before  your 
door,  show  himself  to  your  family,  watch  your 
movements,  and  remonstrate  with  you,  and  re- 
port upon  you,  if  he  judged  your  movements 
equivocal :  let  him  do  this,  and  what  is  it  but 
an  act  of  hostility  and  of  outrage  which  every 
feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every  law  of  God  and 
man,  require  you  to  resent  and  repulse  1  This 
would  be  the  case  with  the  mere  individual; 
still  more  with  nations,  and  when  squadrons 
and  armies  are  the  watdiers  and  remonstrants. 
Let  Great  Britain  send  an  army  and  navy  to  lie 
in  wait  upon  our  frontiers,  and  before  our  dties, 
and  then  see  what  a  cry  of  war  would  be  raised 
in  our  country.  The  same  of  Mexico.  She 
must  feel  herself  outraged  and  attacked ;  she 
must  feel  our  treaties  broken ;  all  our  dtizens 
within  her  dominions  alien  enemies ;  their  com- 
merce to  be  instantiy  ruined,  and  themselves 
expelled  from  the  country.  This  must  be  our 
condition,  unless  the  Senate  (or  Oongress)  saves 
the  country.  We  are  at  war  with  Mexico  now ; 
and  the  message  which  covers  the  marching  and 
sailing  orders  is  still  more  extraordinary  than 
they.  The  messi^  assumes  the  republic  of 
Texas  to  be  part  of  the  American  Union  by  the 
mere  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remain  so 
until  the  treaty  is  rejected,  if  r^ected  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  President  is  to  use 
the  army  and  the  navy  to  protect  the  acquired 
country  from  invasion,  like  any  part  of  the  ex- 
isting Union,  and  to  treat  as  hostile  all  adverse 
possessors  or  intruders.  According  to  this,  be- 
sides what  may  happen  at  Vera  Cruz,  Tampioo, 
Matamoros,  and  otiier  ports,  and  besides  what 
may  happen  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  proper, 
the  Mexican  population  in  New  Mexico,  and 
Governor  Arm\jo,  or  in  his  absence  the  gover- 
nor ad  interim,  Don  Mariano  Chaves,  may  find 
themselves  pursued  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
the  United  States. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  its  unconstitution- 
ality, is  fhlly  shovm :  its  iigustice  remains  to 
be  exhibited,  and  that  is  an  easy  task.  What 
is  done  in  violation  of  treaties,  in  violation  of 
neutrality,  in  violation  of  an  armistice,  must  be 
unjust  All  this  occurs  in  this  case,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  Mexico  is  our  neighbor.  We  are 
at  peace  with  her.  Sodal,  commercial,  and  dip- 
lomatic rdations  subsist  between  us,  and  the 
interest  of  the  two  nations  requires  these  rela- 
tions to  continue.    We  want  a  country  whidi 
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was  once  ours,  but  which,  by  treaty,  we  have 
acknowledged  to  be  hers.  That  conntiy  has 
reyolted.  Thus  hr  it  has  made  good  its  revolt, 
and  not  a  donbt  rests  upon  my  mind  that  she 
will  make  it  good  for  ever;  Bnt  the  contest  is 
not  oyer.  An  armistice,  duly  proclaimed,  and 
not  reroked,  strictly  observed  by  each  in  not 
firing  a  gon,  though  inoperative  thns  fkr  in  the 
appointment  of  commisaioneni  to  treat  for 
peace :  this  armistice,  only  datenninable  upon 
notice,  8aq>ends  the  war.  Two  thoosand  miles 
of  Tezian  frontier  is  held  in  the  hands  of  Mexi- 
co, and  aU  attempts  to  conquer  that  frontier 
have  signally  fldled :  witness  the  disastrous  ex- 
peditions to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  right — the  moral  and  political 
right— of  Mexico  to  resubjugate  this  province,  if 
she  can.  We  declare  our  neutrality :  we  pro- 
fess friendship:  we  prodaim  our  req>ect  for 
Mexico.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  make  a 
treaty  with  Texas  for  transferring  herself  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  without  saying  a 
word  to  Mexico^  while  receiving  notice  from 
her  that  such  transfer  would  be  war.  Mexico 
is  treated  as  a  nullity ;  and  the  province  she  is 
endeavoring  to  reconquer  is  suddenly,  by  the 
ma^c  of  a  treaty  signature,  changed  into  United 
States  donuun.  We  want  the  country ;  but  ii^ 
stead  of  inlying  to  Mexico,  and  obtaining  her 
ciHisent  to  the  purchase,  or  waiting  a  few 
months  for  the  events  whidi  would  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Mexican  consent— instead  ci 
this  plain  and  direct  course,  a  secret  negotia- 
tion was  entered  into  with  Texas,  in  total  con- 
tempt of  the  acknowledged  rights  d  Mexico, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  her  until  all  was 
over.  Then  a  messenger  is  despatched  in  Ai- 
rlous  haste  to  this  same  Mexico,  the  bearer  of 
volunteer  apologies,  of  deprecatory  excuses,  and 
of  an  offer  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  Mexi- 
can acquiescence  in  what  Texas  has  done.  For^ 
ty  days  are  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger ;  and  the  question  is,  wiU  he  bring  back 
the  consent  7  That  question  is  answered  in 
the  Mexican  official  notice  of  war,  if  the  treaty 
of  annexation  was  made !  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  feet  of  not  applying  to  her  for  her  consent 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  wrong  to 
Mexico  is  confessed  in  the  fact  of  sending  this 
messenger,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer.  That  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Calhoun,  of  ihe  19th  of  April,  to  M^. 


Beigamin  Green,  the  United  States  chaig(  in 
Mexico,  is  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  amials 
of  human  diplomacy !  By  the  feirest  implies- 
tiotts,  it  admits  insult  and  injury  to  Mexico^ 
and  violation  of  her  teiTitorial  boundaries !  it 
admits  that  we  should  have  had  her  prevfom 
consent — should  have  had  her  concurrence — 
that  we  have  injured  her  as  little  as  possible — 
and  that  we  did  all  this  in  itill  view  of  all  pos- 
sible consequences  1  that  is  to  say,  in  tall  vifliw 
of  war !  in  plain  English,  that  we  have  wronged 
her,  and  will  fight  her  for  it.  As  an  excuse  for 
all  this,  the  imaginary  designs  of  a  third  power, 
which  designs  are  four  times  solenmly  disa- 
vowed, are  brought  forward  as  a  justification 
of  our  conduct ;  and  an  incomprehensible  ter- 
ror of  immediate  destruction  is  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  not  applying  to  her  for  her  ^previous 
consent "  during  tiie  eight  months  that  the  ne- 
gotiation continued,  and  during  the  wfa<^  of 
vrhidi  time  we  had  a  ministw  in  Mexico,  and 
Mexico  had  a  minister  in  Washington.  Tfan 
letter  is  surely  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  diplomacy.  It  admits  the  wrongs 
and  tenders  war.  It  is  a  confession  UuxHighout, 
by  the  feirest  implication,  of  injustice  to  Mexi- 
co. It  is  a  confes^n  that  her  ^amcurrence  ^ 
and  "  her  previoua  conserU^^  were  necessary. 

It  is  now  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  sfaoir 
that  all  this  movement,  which  is  involving  siidi 
great  and  serious  consequences,  and  drawing 
iqxm  us  the  eyes  of  the  dvilised  world,  is  bot^ 
tomed  upon  a  weak  and  groundless  pretext,  dis- 
oreditable  to  our  government,  and  insulting  and 
injurious  to  Great  Britain.  We  want  Texas— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Texas  of  La  Salle ;  and  we 
want  it  for  great  national  reasons,  obvioiis  as 
day,  and  permanent  as  nature.  We  want  it 
because  it  is  geographically  i^purtoiant  to  our 
division  of  North  America,  essential  to  our  po> 
litical,  commercial,  and  sodal  system,  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  detrimental  and  injurious  to 
us  to  have  it  fell  into  the  hands  or  to  sink-un- 
der the  domination  of  any  foreign  power.  For 
these  reasons,  I  was  agunst  sacrificing  ihe 
country  when  it  was  thrown  away — and 
thrown  away  by  those  who  are  now  so  sud- 
denly possessed  of  a  fiuy  to  get  it  back.  For 
these  reasons,  I  am  for  getting  it  back  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  with  peace  and  honor,  or 
even  at  the  price  of  just  war  against  any  intru- 
sive European  power :  but  I  am  against  all  dis- 
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gaiae  and  urtifioe— against  all  pretttcts-Hud  ea- 
paoiaU J  against  weak  and  groundless  pretexts, 
discreditable  to  oorselTee,  offenshFe  to  others, 
too  tliin  and  shallow  not  to  be  seen  through  by 
•Tery  beholder,  and  merely  invented  to  oover 
unworthy  purposes.  I  am  against  the  inren- 
tkms  which  hare  been  brought  forward  to  Jus- 
tify the  secret  eonooction  of  this  treaty,  and  its 
sadden  explosion  upon  us,  like  a  ripened  plot, 
and  a  charged  bomb,  forty  days  before  the  ooo^ 
yentional  nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date. In  looking  into  this  pretext,  I  shall  be 
governed  by  the  evidence  alone  whi A  I  find 
upon  the  fiuse  of  the  papers,  regretting  that  the 
reaolntion  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  lor 
the  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  That  reso- 
faition  is  in  these  words : 

^  Resolved,  That  the  author  of  the  ^private 
letter^  from  London,  in  the  summer  of  1843 
(believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green),  addressed  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Upshur), 
and  giving  him  the  first  inteUigence  of  the  (im- 
puted) British  anti-slavery  designs  upon  Texas, 
and  the  contents  of  which  ^private  letter^  were 
made  the  basts  of  the  Secretary's  leading  de- 
spatch of  the  8th  of  August  fbUowing,  to  our 
cfaai^  in  Texas,  for  procuring  the  annexation 
dT  Texas  to  the  United  States,  be  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  to  answer  on 
oath  to  all  questions  in  relation  to  the  contents 
of  said  ^piivaic  letter,^  and  of  any  others  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  subject :  and  also  to  answer 
an  questions,  so  fiir  as  he  shall  be  able,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  aU  the  designs, 
influences,  and  interests  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation thereoC 

"  Resolved,  also.  That  the  Senate  will  exam- 
ine at  its  bar,  or  through  a  committee,  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  in  re- 
lation to  their  knowledge  of  any,  or  all,  <^  the 
foregoing  points  of  inquiry." 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion that  we  should  have  Acts  and  good  evi- 
dence before  us.  We  are  engaged  in  a  transac- 
tion which  concerns  the  peace  and  the  honor  of 
the  country ;  and  extracts  from  private  letters, 
and  letters  themselves,  with  or  without  name, 
and«  it  may  be,  from  mistaken  or  interested 
persons,  are  not  the  evidence  on  which  we 
should  proceed.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined 
at  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
before  the  American  war,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  wish  to  inform  the  Senate,  and 


others  firom  whom  the  Senate  could  obtain  in- 
formation, should  not  be  examined  at  our  bar, 
or  at  that  of  the  House,  before  the  Senate  or 
Congress  engages  in  the  Mexican  war.  It 
would  be  a  curious  incident  in  the  Texas  drama 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  &ot  that  the  whole 
annexation  scheme  was  organized  before  the 
reason  for  it  was  disoovered  in  London  I  and 
il^  from  the  beginnmg,  the  abolition  plot  was  to 
be  burst  upon  us,  under  a  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing senso  of  national  destruction,  exactly  forty 
days  before  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore ! 
I  know  nothing  about  these  secrets ;  but,  being 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  give  a  vote  which  may 
be  big  with  momentous  consequences,  I  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth ;  and  shall  continue  to 
ask  for  it,  until  folly  obtained,  or  finally  denied. 
I  know  not  what  the  proof  will  be,  if  the  exam- 
ination is  had.  I  pretend  to  no  private  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  have  my  impressions ;  and  if  they 
are  erroneous,  let  them  be  efiaoed — ^if  correct^ 
let  them  be  confirmed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which  this  re- 
sponsible and  satisfoctory  examination  might 
fonush,  I  limit  myself  to  the  information  which 
appears  upon  the  foce  of  the  papers— hnperfect, 
defective,  diifjointed,  and  fixed  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  those  pi^rs  evidently  are.  And  here  I  must 
remark  upon  the  absence  of  all  the  customary 
information  which  sheds  light  upon  the  origin, 
progress,  and  conclusion  of  treaties.  No  min- 
utes of  conferences — no  protocols — ^no  proposi- 
tions, or  counter-propositions — ^no  inside  view 
of  the  nascent  and  progressive  negotiation.  To 
supply  all  this  omission,  the  Senate  is  driven  to 
the  tedious  process  of  calling  on  the  President, 
day  by  day,  for  some  new  piece  of  information ; 
and  the  endless  necessity  for  these  calls — the 
manner  in  which  they  are  answered— and  the 
often  delay  in  getting  any  answer  at  all — be- 
come new  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my  re- 
solution, and  for  the  examination  of  persons  at 
the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  piece  of  testimony  I  shall  use  in 
making  good  the  position  I  have  assumed,  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Upshur,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  our  charg^  in  Texas  dated  the  8th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1843.  Itisthefirst 
one,  so  for  as  we  are  permitted  to  see,  that  be- 
gins the  business  of  the  Texas  annexation ;  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  beginning  it  in  the 
middle,  so  for  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, and  upon  grounds  previously  well  con- 
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sidered :  for  this  letter  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1843,  oontaius  erery  reason  on  which  the  whole 
annexation  movement  has  heen  defended,  or 
justified  And,  here,  I  must  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said :  in  quoting  these  letters  of  the 
secretaries,  I  use  the  name  of  the  wHter  to  dis- 
criminate the  writer,  hut  not  to  impute  it  to 
him.  The  President  is  the  author :  the  secre- 
tary only  his  head  derk,  writing  by  his  com- 
mand, and  haying  no  authority  to  write  any 
thing  but  as  he  commands.  This  important 
letter,  the  basis  of  all  Tezian  ^  immediate  "  an- 
nexation, opens  thus : 

*^Sir:  a  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Maryland,  then  in  London,  contains  the  foUow- 


^I  learn  from  a  source  entitledto  the  frOlest 
confidence,  that  there  is  now  he^  a  Mr.  An- 
drews, deputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  govemment  That 
he  has  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his 
project  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas, 
which  is,  that  there  shall  be  organized  a  com- 
pany in  England,  who  shall  advance  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  slaves  now  in  Texas, 
and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands ;  that  the 
sum  thus  advancea  shall  be  pud  over  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Texian  minister  to  say  to  you, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  that  the  British 
government  will  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
mterest  on  this  loan,  upon  condition  that  the 
Texian  government  will  abolish  slavery.' 

"  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confid^ice 
in  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in 
public  affairs.  Hence  I  nave  every  reason  to 
confide  in  the  correctness  c^his  conclusions." 

The  name  of  the  vmter  is  not  given,  but  he  is 
believed  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green — a  name  which 
suggests  a  vicarious  relation  to  our  Secretary  of 
State — ^which  is  a  synonym  for  intrigue — and  a 
voucher  for  finding  in  London  whatever  he  was 
sent  to  bring  back — ^who  is  the  putative  recipient 
of  the  Gilmer  letter  to  a  friend  in  Maryland, 
destuQied  for  General  Jackson — and  whose  com- 
plicity with  this  Texas  plot  is  a  fixed  fact 
Truly  this  '^inhabitant  of  Maiyland,"  who  lived 
in  Washington,  and  whose  existence  was  as 
ubiquitous  as  his  rdle  was  vicarious,  was  a  very 
indispensable  agent  in  all  this  Texas  plot 

The  letter  then  goes  on,  through  a  dozen 
elaborate  paragraphs,  to  give  every  reason  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  founded  on  the  appre- 
hension of  British  views  .there,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  to  the  slave  property  of  the  South, 


and  otiier  ii^juries  to  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  so  incontinently  reproduced,  and  so 
tenaciously  adhered  to  ever  since. 

Thus  commenced  the  plan  for  the  immediate 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  that  country  from  Brituh 
domination,  and  from  the  anti-slavery  svhfimim 
attributed  to  her  by  Mr.  Duflf  Green.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  deoned  necessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  this  gentleman's  informa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  months  after- 
wards, and  until  after  the  most  extraordinazy 
efforts  to  secure  annexation  had  been  made  by 
our  government,  that  it  was  discovered  that  the 
information  given  by  Mr.  Green  was  entirdy 
mistaken  and  unfounded !  The  British  minister 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  the  Texian  ximrgt 
in  London  (Mr.  Ashbel  Smith),  both  of  whom 
were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Green,  being  informed 
in  the  month  of  November  of  the  use  which  had 
been  made  of  their  names,  availed  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  contradict  the  whole 
story  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Everett  This  mm- 
ister  immediately  communicated  these  important 
contradictions  to  his  own  government,  and  we 
find  them  in  the  ofiScial  correspondence  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Mr.  Everett,  under  dates  of  the 
3d  and  16th  of  November,  1843.  I  quote  first 
from  that  of  the  3d  of  November : 

(Here  was  read  Mr.  Everett's  account  of  his 
first  conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  oo 
this  subject) 

I  quote  copiously,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr. 
President,  from  this  report  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
conversation  with  Mr.  Everett;  it  is  frank  and 
friendly,  equally  honorable  to  the  minister  as  a 
num  and  a  statesman,  and  worthy  of  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  great  William  Pitt  Nothing  could 
dissipate  more  completely,  and  extinguish  more 
utterly,  the  insidious  designs  imputed  to  Great 
Britain ;  nothing  could  be  more  satis&ctory  and 
complete ;  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  acquit 
the  British  government  of  all  the  alarming  de- 
signs imputed  to  her.  It  was  enough ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  frilness  of  his  desire  to 
leave  the  American  government  no  ground  for 
suspicion  or  complaint  on  this  head,  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  topic  a  few  days  afterwards ; 
and,  on  the  6th  of  November,  again  disclaims  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  offensive  designs  im- 
puted to  his  government  Mr.  Everett  thus  re- 
lates, in  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  Novembea*,  the 
substance  of  these  renewed  declarations : 
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(Here  the  letter  giving  an  account  of  the  sec- 
ond interview  was  read.) 

Thus,  twice,  in  three  days,  the  British  minister 
fully,  formally,  and  in  the  broadest  manner  con- 
tradicted the  whole  story  upon  the  faith  of 
which  our  President  had  commenced  (so  far  as 
the  papers  show  the  commencement  of  it)  his 
immediate  annexation  project,  as  the  only  means 
of  counteracting  the  dangerous  designs  of  Great 
Britain !  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  an- 
other witness  in  London  who  had  been  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Duff  Green ;  and  it  remained  for  this 
witness  to  confirm  or  contradict  his  story. 
This  was  the  Texian  charg6  (Mr.  Ashbel 
Smith)  :  and  the  same  letter  from  Mr.  Everett, 
of  the  16th  of  November,  brought  his  contra- 
diction in  unequivocal  terms.  Mr.  Everett  thus 
redtesit: 

(The  passage  was  read.) 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith ! 
and  the  story  of  Mr.  Duff  Green,  which  had 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  for 
immediate  annexation,  being  now  contradicted 
1>y  two  witnesses — ^the  two  which  he  himself 
had  named — it  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  halt  or  pause  would  have  taken  place,  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  consideration  and  reflec- 
tion, and  for  consulting  the  American  people, 
and  endeavoring  to  procure  the  consent  of 
Mexico.  This  might  have  been  expected :  but 
not  so  the  hct  On  the  contrary,  the  immedi- 
ate annexation  was  pressed  more  warmly  than 
ever,  and  the  administration  pi^)ers  became 
more  clamorous  and  incessant  in  their  accusa- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  Seeing  this^  and  being 
anxious  (to  use  his  own  words)  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  misrepresentations,  and  to  correct  the  er- 
rors of  the  American  government,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  a  formal  despatch  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  the  new  British  minister  at  Washington, 
took  the  trouble  of  a  third  contradiction,  and  a 
most  formal  and  impressive  one,  to  all  the  evil 
designs  in  relation  to  Texas,  and,  through  Texas, 
upon  the  United  States,  which  were  thus  per- 
geveringly  attributed  to  his  government.  This 
paper,  destined  to  become  a  great  landmark  in 
this  controversy,  from  the  frankness  and  flil- 
ness  of  its  disavowals,  and  from  the  manner  m 
which  detached  phrases,  picked  out  of  it,  have 
been  used  by  our  Secretary  of  State  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn] since  the  treaty  was  signed,  to  justify  its 
signature,  deserves  to  be  read  in  fall,  and  to  be 
made  a  corner-stone  in  the  debate  on  this  sub- 


ject I  therefore,  quote  it  in  full,  and  shall 
read  it  at  length  in  the  body  of  my  speech. 
This  is  it: 

(The  whole  letter  read.) 

This  was  intended  to  stop  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  were  circulated,  and  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  government  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain  and  Texas.  It  was  a  reiteration,  and 
that  for  the  third  time,  and  voluntarily,  of  de- 
nial of  all  the  alarming  designs  attributed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  means  oi  which  a  Texas 
agitation  was  getting  up  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  fVill  declaration  made  to  our  federal 
government,  as  head  of  the  Union,  a  special  as- 
surance was  given  to  the  slaveholdmg  States,  to 
quiet  their  apprehensions,  the  truth  and  sufiS- 
dency  of  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  per? 
son  who  cannot  furnish  proof  to  the  contrary. 
I  read  this  special  assurance  a  second  time,  that 
its  importance  may  be  more  distinctly  and 
deeply  felt  by  every  senator : 

"  And  the  govcmmenta  of  the  slaveholding 
States  may  be  assured,  that^  although  we  shall 
not  desist  from  those  open  and  honest  efforts 
which  we  have  constantly  made  for  procuring 
the  abolition  of  slavery  througJiout  the  world, 
we  shaU  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to 
any  measures  which  can  tend  to  disturb  their 
internal  tranquillity,  or  thereby  to  affect  the 
pjvsperity  of  the  American  UnionJ*^ 

It  was  on  the  26th  day  of  February  that  this 
noble  despatch  was  communicated  to  the  (then) 
American  Secretary  of  State.  That  gentienan 
lost  his  life  by  an  awful  catastrophe  on  the  28th, 
and  it  seems  to  be  understood,  and  admitted  all 
around,  that  the  treaty  of  annexation  was 
agreed  upon,  and  virtually  concluded  before  his 
death.  Nothing,  then,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  de- 
claration, could  have  had  any  effect  upon  its 
formation  or  conclusion.  Yet,  six  days  after  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State— namely,  on  the  18th  day 
of  April — this  identical  despatch  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  seized  upon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
our  Union !  Listen  to  the  two  or  three  first 
paragraphs  of  that  letter:  it  is  the  long  one 
filled  with  those  negro  statistics  of  whidi  Mr. 
Pakenham  declines  the  controversy.  The  sec- 
retary says : 
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(Here  the  paragraphs  were  read,  and  the 
Senate  heard  with  as  mndi  amaiement  as  Mr. 
Pakenham  could  have  done,  that  comparative 
statement  of  the  lame,  blind,  halt,  idiotio^  pau- 
per and  jail  tenants  of  the  free  and  the  slaye 
blacks,  which  the  letter  to  the  British  minister 
contained,  with  a  yiew  to  prove  that  slaveiy 
was  their  best  condition.) 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty 
was  commenced,  carried  on,  formed,  and  agreed 
upon,  so  fiir  as  the  documents  show  its  origin,  in 
virtue  of  the  information  given  in  the  private 
lotter  of  Mr.  Duff  Green,  contradicted  as  that 
was  by  the  Tezian  and  British  ministers,  to 
whom  it  referred.  It  is  evident  firom  all  the 
papers  that  this  was  the  case.  The  attempt  to 
find  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  a  subsequent  pre- 
text for  what  had  previously  been  done,  is  evi- 
dently an  afterthought,  put  to  paper,  for  the 
first  time,  just  six  days  after  the  treaty  had 
been  signed!  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
12th  of  April :  the  afterthought  was  committed 
to  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham, ou  the  18th  I  and  on  the  19th  the  treaty 
was  sent  to  the  Senate!  having  been  delayed 
seven  days  to  admit  of  drawing  up,  and  sending 
in  along  with  it,  this  ea:  post  facto  discovery  of 
reasons  to  justify  it.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoim 
was  sent  in  with  the  treaty:  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Pakenham  to  it,  though  brief  and  prompt,  being 
written  on  the  same  day  (the  19th  of  April), 
was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until  ten  days 
thereafter — to  wit :  on  the  29th  of  April ;  and 
when  received,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fourth  dis- 
avowal, in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  terms, 
of  this  new  discovery  of  the  old  designs  imputed 
to  Great  Britain,  and  which  had  been  three 
times  disavowed  before.  Here  is  the  letter  oi 
Mr.  Pakenham,  giving  this  fourth  contradiction 
to  the  old  story,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of 
the  civilized  world  for  its  opinion  on  the  whole 
transaction.  I  read  an  extract  flx>in  this  letter; 
the  last  one,  it  is  presumed,  that  Mr.  Paken- 
ham can  write  till  he  hears  ftom  his  government, 
to  which  he  had  inmiediately  transmitted  Mr. 
Calhoun's  ex  post  facto  letter  of  the  18th. 

(It  was  read.) 

Now  what  will  the  civilized  world,  to  whose 
good  opinion  we  must  all  look:  what  will 
Christendom,  now  so  averse  to  war,  and  pre- 
texted war :  what  will  the  laws  of  reason  and 
honor,  so  just  in  their  amplication  to  the  conduct 
of  nations  and  individuals :  what  will  this  civil- 


ized world,  this  Ghristiaii  world,  these  just  laws 
— ^what  will  they  all  say  that  our  gOTermnent 
ou^t  to  have  done,  under  this  accumuktioB  of 
peremptory  denials  of  all  the  causes  whidi  we 
had  undertaken  to  find  in  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  for  our  ^immediaie^^  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  war  with  Mexico?  Surely  these 
tribunals  will  say :  First^  That  the  disavowals 
should  have  been  recdved  as  sufficient;  or 
Secondly,  They  should  be  disproved,  if  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  true ;  or  Thirdly,  That  reesonahie 
time  should  be  allowed  for  looking  further  into 
their  truth. 

One  of  these  things  should  have  been  dooe: 
our  President  does  neither.  He  concludes  the 
treaty — retains  it  a  week — sends  it  to  the  Senate 
—and  his  Secretary  of  State  obtains  a  promise 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foraga 
Relations  [Mr.  Archer]  to  delay  all  action  upon 
itr— not  to  take  it  up  tor  forty  days — the  ezict 
time  that  would  cover  the  sitting  of  the  Balti- 
more democratic  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  presidential  candidates !  This  promise  wis 
obtained  under  the  assurance  that  a  qiecial  mes- 
senger had  been  despatched  to  Mexico  for  her 
consent  to  the  treaty ;  and  the  forty  days  was 
the  time  daimed  for  the  execution  of  his  eirand, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  expected  to  re- 
turn with  ihe  required  consent.  Bad  luck 
again !  This  despatch  of  the  messenger,  and 
delay  for  his  return,  and  the  reasong  he  was 
understood  to  be  able  to  have  offered  for  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  were  felt  by  all  as  an  admis- 
sion that  the  consent  of  Mexico  must  be  oV 
tained,  cost  what  millions  it  might.  This  ad- 
mission was  fiital !  and  it  became  necessary  to 
take  another  tack,  and  do  it  away !  This  was 
attempted  in  a  subsequent  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, admitting,  to  be  sure,  that  the  messenger 
was  sent,  and  sent  to  operate  upon  Mexico  in 
relation  to  the  treaty ;  but  taking  a  fine  distiDO- 
tion  between  obtaining  her  consent  to  it,  and 
preventing  her  from  being  angry  at  it !  This 
message  will  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of 
others ;  I  only  heard  it  as  read,  and  cannot  quote 
it  in  its  own  words.  But  the  substance  of  it 
was,  that  the  messenger  was  sent  to  prevent 
Mexico  firom  going  to  war  with  us  on  account 
of  the  treaty !  as  if  there  was  any  difference 
betweoi  getting  her  to  consent  to  the  treaty, 
and  getting  her  not  to  dissent !  But,  here  again, 
more  bad  luck.  Besides  the  declarations  of  the 
chairman  of  Foreign  Relations,  showing  what 
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thia  messenger  wis  sest  for,  there  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  Aimished  to  ns  <^  which  he  was  the 
bearer,  and  whkh  shows  that  the  "  concurrence  " 
<^  Mezioo  was  wanted,  and  that  i^ogies  are 
offered  for  not  obtaining  her  ^'previous  con- 
8ent?^  But,  of  this  hereafter.  I  go  on  with 
the  current  of  events.  The  treaty  was  sent  in, 
and  forty  dajrs'  silence  upon  it  was  denaanded  of 
the  Senate.  Now  why  send  it  in,  if  the  Senate 
was  not  to  touch  it  for  forty  days?  Why  not 
retain  it  in  the  Department  of  State  untU  the 
lapse  of  these  forty  days,  when  the  answer  from 
Mexico  would  haye  been  received,  and  a  fifth 
diaayowal  arrived  ftom  Great  Britain !  if,  indeed, 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  reiterate  a  disavowal 
already  four  times  made,  and  not  received? 
Why  not  retain  the  treaty  during  these  forty 
djhys  of  required  silence  upon  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  that  predous  time  might  have  been 
turned  to  such  valuable  account  m  interchanging 
friendly  explanations  with  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico  ?  Why  not  keep  the  treaty  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  office,  as  weU  as  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate's  office,  during  these  forty 
days  ?  Precisely  because  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion was  to  sit  in  thirty-eight  days  frfmi  that 
time !  and  forty  days  would  give  time  for  the 
'<  TexoM  bomb  "  to  burst  and  scatter  its  frag^ 
ments  all  over  the  Union,  blowing  up  candidates 
for  the  preudency,  blowing  up  the  tongue-tied 
Senate  itself  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  and 
furnishing  a  new  Texas  candidate,  anointed  with 
gunpowder,  for  the  presidential  chair.  This  was 
the  reason,  and  as  obvious  as  if  written  at  the 
head  of  every  public  document  In  the  mean 
time,  all  these  movements  give  fresh  reason  for 
an  examina^on  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate.  The  determination  of  the  President  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  before  the  Eari  of  Aber- 
deen's despatch  was  known  to  him — that  is  to 
say,  b^re  the  26th  of  February,  1844:  the 
true  nature  of  the  messenger's  ernmd  to  Mexi- 
co, and  many  other  points,  now  invdved  in  ob- 
scurity, may  be  cleared  up  in  these  examinsr 
tions,  to  ihe  benefit  and  well  being  of  the  Union. 
Perhaps  it  may  chance  to  turn  out  in  proof,  that 
the  secretary,  who  found  his  reasons  for  making 
the  treaty  and  hastening  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion, had  determined  upon  all  that  long  before 
he  heard  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter. 

But  to  go  on.    Instead  of  admitting,  disprov- 
ing, or  taking  time  to  consider  the  reiterated 
Vol.  IL— 39 


disavowals  of  the  British  government,  the  mes- 
senger to  Mexico  is  charged  with  our  manifesto 
of  war  against  that  government,  on  account  of 
the  imputed  designs  of  Great  Britiun,  and  in 
which  they  are  all  assumed  to  be  true !  and  not 
only  true,  but  fimught  with  such  sudden,  irre- 
siptible,  and  irretrievable  ruin  to  the  United 
States,  that  there  was  no  time  for  an  instant  of 
delay,  nor  any  way  to  save  the  Union  from  de- 
struction but  by  tbe  ^ immediate^  annexation 
of  Texas.  Here  is  tiie  letter.  .It  is  too  im- 
portant to.be  abridged ;  and  though  referred  to 
several  times,  vrill  now  be  read  in  ftilL    Hear  it: 

(The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Green,  ihe  son  of  Mr.  Duff  Green ;  so  that  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  this  ^immediate^^ 
annexation  scheme,  so  fiir  as  the  invention  of  the 
pretext,  and  the  inculpation  of  Great  Britun  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  &ther  and  son — a 
couple,  of  whom  it  may  be  sud,  in  the  language 
of  Gil  Bias,  "These  two  make  a  pan*."  The 
letter  itself  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  that 
the  annals  of  diplomacy  ever  exhibited.  It  ad- 
mits the  wrong  to  Mexico,  and  ofiera  to  fight 
her  for  that  wrong ;  and  not  for  any  thing  that 
she  has  done  to  the  United  States,  but  because 
of  some  supposed  operation  of  Great  Britain 
upon  Texas.  Was  there  ever  such  a  comedy  of 
errors,  or,  it  may  be,  tragedy  of  crimes !  Let 
us  analyse  this  important  letter ;  let  us  examine 
it,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

The  first  paragraph  enjoins  the  strongest  as- 
surances to  be  given  to  Mexico  of  our  indispo- 
sition to  wound  the  dignity  or  honor  of  Mexico 
in  making  this  treaty,  and  of  our  regret  if  she 
should  consider  it  otherwise^  This  admits  that 
we  have  done  something  to  outrage  Mexico,  and 
that  we  owe  her  a  volunteer  ap<dogy,  to  soften 
her  anticipated  i^esentment. 

The  same  paragraph  states  that  we  have  been 
driven  to  this  step  in  self-defence,  and  to  coun^ 
teract  the  ^policy  adopied^^  and  the  ^  efforts^ 
made  "  by  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Texas.  This  is  an  admission  that  we  have  done 
what  may  be  offensive  and  injurious  to  Mexic<^ 
hot  on  account  of  any  thing  she  has  dc«e  to  us, 
but  for  what  we  fear  Great  Britain  may  do  tD> 
Texas.  And  as  for  this  plea  of  self-deflnee,  it 
is  an  invasion  of  the  homicidal  criminally  pre- 
rogative, to  plead  it.  All  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  our  country,  are  done  in  self-defeoDoe— 
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a  few  through  insanity.  The  choice  of  the  de- 
fence lies  between  them,  and  it  is  often  a  nice 
guess  for  counsel  to  say  which  to  take.  And  so 
it  might  have  been  in  this  case ;  and  insanity 
would  haye  been  an  advantage  in  the  plea,  being 
more  honorable,  and  not  more  fiJse. 

The  same  paragraph  admits  that  the  United 
States  has  made  this  treaty  in  full  yiew  of  war 
with  Mexico ;  for  the  words  **  all  possible  con- 
sequences,^^ taken  in  connection  with  the  re- 
maining words  of  the  sentence,  and  with  General 
Almonte^s  notice  filed  by  order  of  his  gorem- 
ment  at  the  commencement  of  this  negotiation, 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  war !  and  that  to  be 
made  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  second  paragraph  directs  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  road  to  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  show  him  our  cause  of  com* 
plaint  against  Great  Britain.  This  despatch  is 
to  be  read — not  delivered,  not  even  a  copy  of  it 
— to  the  Mexican  minister.  He  may  take  notes 
of  it  during  the  reading,  but  not  receive  a  copy, 
because  it  is  a  document  to  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate !  Surely  the  Senate  would  have  pardoned 
a  departure  from  etiquette  in  a  case  wh&ce  war 
was  impending,  and  where  the  object  was  to 
convince  the  nation  we  were  going  to  fight !  that 
we  had  a  right  to  fight  her  for  fear  of  something 
which  a  third  power  might  do  to  a  fourth.  To 
crown  this  scene,  the  reading  is  to  be  of  a  docu- 
ment in  the  English  language,  to  a  minister 
whose  language  is  Spanish ;  and  who  may  not 
know  what  is  read,  except  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  third  parag^ph  of  this  pregnant  letter 
admits  that  questions  are  to  grow  out  of  this 
treaty,  for  the  settlement  of  which  a  minister 
will  be  sent  by  us  to  Mexico.  This  is  a  most 
grave  admission.  It  is  a  ccmfession  that  we 
commit  such  wrong  upon  Mexico  by  this  treaty, 
that  it  will  take  another  trea^  to  redress  it ; 
and  that,  as  the  wrong  doer,  we  will  volun- 
teer an  embassy  to  atone  for  our  misconduct. 
Boundary  is  named  as  one  oi  these  things  to  be 
settled,  and  with  reason ;  for  we  violate  2,000 
mUes  of  Mexican  boundary  which  is  to  become 
ours  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  to 
remain  ours  tiU  restored  to  its  proper  owner  by 
another  treaty.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  sound  in 
morals  7  Is  it  safe  in  policy  ?  Would  we  take 
2,000  miles  of  the  Canadas  in  the  same  way  ? 
I  presume  not.  And  why  not  ?  why  not  treat 
Great  Britain  and   Mexico  alike?   why  not 


march  up  to  ''  Fifty-Four  Forty  "  as  cMvage- 
oudy  as  we  march  upon  Uie  Rio  Grande?  Be- 
cause Great  Britain  is  powerfbl,  and  Mexico 
weak — a  reason  which  may  fidl  in  policy  u 
much  as  in  morals.  Yes,  sir  I  Boundary  wiH 
have  to  be  adjusted,  and  that  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
and  until  adjusted,  we  shall  be  aggressors,  by 
our  own  admission,  on  the  undisputed  Mexicu 
territory  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  last  paragra{^  is  the  most  significant  of 
the  wh<^e.  It  is  a  cdnfession,  by  tiie  dearest 
inferences,  that  our  whole  conduct  to  Mexico 
has  been  tortuous  and  wrongful,  and  that  she 
has  *'  rights^^  to  the  settlement  of  whidi  Mexico 
must  be  a  party.  The  great  admissions  are,  the 
want  of  the  concurrence  of  Mexico ;  the  want 
of  her  previous  consent  to  this  treaty ;  its  ob- 
jectionableness  to  her;  the  violation  of  her 
boundary ;  the  ^rights  "  of  each,  and  of  coune 
the  right  of  Mexico  to  settle  questions  of  seen- 
rity  and  interest  which  are  unsettled  by  the 
present  treaty.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
the  war,  in  full  view  of  which  the  treaty  wis 
made,  was  an  uigust  war  upon  Mexico. 

Thus  admitting  our  wrong  in  injuring  Mexico, 
in  not  obtaiamg  her  concurrence ;  in  not  secor* 
ipg  her  previous  consent ;  in  violating  her  bound- 
ary ;  in  proceeding  without  her  in  a  case  where 
her  rights,  security,  and  interests  are  concerned ; 
admitting  all  this,  what  is  the  reason  given  to 
Mexico  for  treating  .her  with  the  contempt  of  a 
total  neglect  in  all  this  afiair  ?  And  here  strange 
scenes  rise  up  before  us.  This  negotiation  be- 
gan, upon  the  record,  in  August  last.  We  had 
a  minister  in  Mexico  with  whom  we  could  com- 
municate every  twenty  days.  Mexico  had  a 
minister  here,  with  whom  we  could  communi- 
cate every  hour  in  the  day.  Then  why  not  con- 
sult Mexico  before  the  treaty  ?  Why  not  speak 
to  her  during  these  ei^t  months,  when  in  soch 
hot  haste  to  consult  her  afterwards,  and  so 
anxious  to  stop  our  action  on  the  treaty  till  die 
was  heard  firom,  and  so  ready  to  v(dunteer  mil- 
li<Hi8  to  propitiate  her  wrath,  or  to  conciliate 
her  consent  1  Why  this  haste  after  the  treaty, 
when  there  was  so  much  time  before  ?  It  was 
because  the  plan  required  the  ^^bomb*^  to  be 
kept  back  till  forty  days  before  the  Baltimote 
convention,  and  then  a  storm  to  be  excited. 

The  reason  giv^  for  this  great  haste  after  so 
long  delay,  is  that  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  was  at  stake:  that  the  British  would 
abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  and  then  in  the  United 
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States,  and  eo  destroy  the  Union.  Giying  to 
this  imputed  design,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, all  the  credit  due  to  an  uncontradicted 
scheme,  and  still  it  is  a  preposterous  excuse  for 
not  obtaining  the  previous  consent  of  Mexico. 
It  turns  upon  the  idea  that  this  abolition  of 
slayery  in  Texas  is  to  be  sudden,  irresistible,  ir- 
retrieyable!  and  that  not  a  minute  was  to  be 
lost  in  ayerting  the  impending  ruin !  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Admittbg  what  is  charged— 
that  Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  policy,  and 
made  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  with  a 
view  to  its  abolition  in  the  United  States — ^yet 
this  is  not  to  be  done  by  force,  or  magic ,  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  to  land  at  the  head 
of  some  100,000  men  to  set  the  slaves  free.  No 
gunpowder  plot,  like  that  intended  by  Guy 
Fawkes,  is  to  blow  the  slaves  out  of  the  coun- 
try. No  magic  wand  is  to  be  waved  over  the 
limd,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  home  of  the  free. 
No  slips  of  magic  carpet  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
is  to  be  slipped  under  the  feet  of  the  negroes  to 
send  them  all  whiezing,  by  a  wish,  ten  thousand 
miles  through  the  air.  None  of  these  sudden, 
irresistible,  irretrievable  modes  of  operating  is 
to  be  followed  by  Great  Britain.  She  wishes  to 
see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere; 
but  this  wish,  like  all  other  human  wishes,  is 
wholly  inoperative  without  works  to  back  it: 
and  these  Great  Britun  denies.  She  denies  that 
she  will  operate  by  works,  only  by  words  where 
acceptable.  But  admit  it.  Admit  that  she  has 
now  done  what  she  never  did  before — denied 
her  design  I  admit  all  this,  and  you  still  have 
to  confess  that  she  is  a  human  power,  and  has 
to  work  by  human  means,  and  in  this  case  to 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  people  and  of  na- 
tions— upon  Mexico,  Texas,  the  United  States, 
and  slaves  within  the  boundaries  of  these  two 
latter  countries.  She  has  to  work  by  moral 
means ;  that  is  to  say,  by  operating  on  the  mmd 
and  will.  All  this  is  a  work  of  time — a  work 
of  years — ^the  work  of  a  generation !  Slavery  is 
in  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  in  the  hearts, 
customs,  and  interests  of  the  people ;  and  can- 
not be  got  out  in  many  years,  if  at  alL  And 
are  we  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  time  to 
consult  Mexico  ?  or,  in  the  vague  language  of 
the  letter,  that  circumstances  did  not  permit 
the  consultation,  and  that  without  disclosing 
what  these  circumstances  were  ?  It  was  last 
August  that  the  n^jotiation  b^ao.    Was  there 


fear  that  Mexico  would  liberate  Texian  slaves, 
if  she  found  out  the  treaty  before  it  was  made  ? 
Alas !  sir,  she  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  scheme !  Great  Britain  proposed  to 
her  to  make  emancipation  of  slaves  the  condi- 
tion of  acknowledging  Texian  independence. 
She  utteriy  refhsed  it ;  and  of  this  our  govern- 
ment was  officially  informed  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  No,  sir,  no !  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  excuse.  I  profess  to  be  a  man  that  can 
understand  reason,  and  could  comprehend  the 
force  of  the  circumstances  which  would  show 
that  the  danger  oi  delay  was  so  imminent  that 
nothmg  but  immediate  annexation  could  save 
the  United  States  from  destruction.  But  none 
such  are  named,  or  can  be  named ;  and  the  true 
reason  is,  that  the  Baltimore  convention  was  to 
sit  Dn  the  27th  of  May. 

Great  Britun  avows  all  she  intends,  and  that 
is — a  wish — to  see — slavery  abolished  in  Texas ; 
and  she  declares  all  the  means  which  she  means 
to  use,  and  that  is,  advice  where  it  is  accept- 
able. 

It  will  be  a  strange  spectacle,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  behold  the  United  States  at 
war  with  Mexico,  because  Great  Britain  wishes 
— TO  SEE — ^the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 

So  fiur  from  being  a  just  cause  of  war,  I  hold 
that  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  is  not  even 
censurable  by  us,  since  our  naval  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade — since  our  diplomatic  alliance  with  her  to 
close  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave 
trade — and  since  the  large  efifusion  of  mawkish 
sentimentality  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
which  our  advocates  of  the  aforesaid  diplomatic 
and  naval  alliance  indulged  themselves  at  the 
time  of  its  negotiation  and  conclusion.  Since 
that  time,  I  think  we  have  lost  the  right  (if  we 
ever  possessed  it)  of  fighting  Mexico,  because 
Great  Britain  says  she  wishes — to  see — slavery 
abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
worid. 

The  civilized  world  judges  the  causes  of  war, 
and  discriminates  between  motives  and  pre- 
texts :  the  former  are  respected  when  true  and 
valid— the  latter  are  always  despised  and  ex- 
posed. Every  Christian  nation  owes  it  to  itself 
as  weU  as  to  the  fiimily  of  Christian  nations,  to 
examine  well  its  grounds  of  war,  before  it  begins 
one,  and  to  hold  itself  in  a  condition  to  justify 
its  act  in  the  ey^  of  God  and  man.    Not  satis- 
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fled  of  either  the  truth  or  YftlidKy  of  the  cause  I 
for  our  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  alleged  inter- 
ference of  Great  Britain  in  Texian  afl&irs,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  oppose  it,  and  not  the  less  be- 
cause it  is  deemed  a  small  war.  Our  constitu- 
tion knows  no  difference  between  wars.  The 
declaration  of  all  wars  is  giyen  to  Congress — 
not  to  the  President  and  Senate — much  less  to 
the  President  alone.  Besides,  a  war  is  an  on- 
goremable  monster,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
into  what  proportions  eyen  a  small  one  may  ex- 
pand !  especially  when  the  interference  of  one 
lai^ge  power  may  lead  to  the  interference  of  an- 
other. 

Great  Britun  disayows  (and  that  four  times 
oyer)  all  the  designs  upon  Texas  •attributed  to 
her.  She  disayows  eyery  thing.  I  belieye  I  am 
as  jealous  of  the  encroaching  and  domineering 
spirit  of  that  power,  as  any  reasonable  man 
ought  to  be ;  but  these  disayowals  are  enough 
for  me.  That  goyemment  is  too  proud  to  lie ! 
too  wise  to  criminate  its  future  conduct  by  ad- 
mitting the  culpability  which  the  disayowal  im- 
plies. Its  feult  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count— in  its  arrogance  in  ayowing,  and  eyen 
oyerstating^  its  pretensions.  Copenhagen  is  her 
style !  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  disayowal  of  all 
design  to  interfere  with  Texian  Independence, 
or  with  the  existence  of  slayery  in  Texas,  is 
enough  for  me.  I  shall  belieye  in  it  until  I  see 
it  disproyed  by  eyidence,  or  otherwise  falsified. 
Would  to  God  that  our  administration  could 
get  the  same  disayowal  in  all  the  questions  of 
real  difference  between  the  two  countries !  that 
we  could  get  it  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon — the 
clium  of  search — the  claim  of  yisitation — the 
claim  of  in4>res8ment — the  practice  of  libeiating 
our  fugitiye  and  criminal  slayes — the  repetition 
of  the  Sdilosser  inyasion  of  our  territory  and 
murder  of  our  citizens — the  outrage  of  the 
Comet,  Encomium,  Enterprise,  and  Hermosa 
cases! 

And  here,  without  regard  to  the  trutii  or 
falsehood  of  this  imputed  design  of  British  in- 
tentions to  abolish  slayery  in  Texas,  a  yery 
awkward  circumstance  crosses  our  path  in  re- 
lation to  its  yalidity,  if  true :  for,  it  so  happens 
that  we  did  that  yery  thing  ourselyes !  By  the 
Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  Texas,  and  all  the 
country,  between  the  Red  Riyer  and  Arkansas, 
became  ours,  and  was  subject  to  slayery:  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  made,  as  Mr.  Adams  assures 


us,  by  the  majority  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabiDet, 
who  were  Southern  men,  this  Texasj  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  of  other  territoiy 
between  the  Bed  Riyer  and  Aricansas,  were  dis- 
memb^^  from  our  Union,  and  added  to  Mexi- 
co, a  non-slayeholding  empire.    By  that  treaty 
of  1819,  slayery  was  actually  abolished  in  all 
that  region  in  whidi  we  now  only  fear,  con- 
trary to  the  eyidence,  that  there  is  a  design  to 
abolish  it !  and  the  confines  of  a  non-slayehold- 
ing empire  were  then  actually  brought  to  ths 
bounduies  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Ifis- 
soiiri !  the  exact  places  which  we  now  so  great- 
ly fear  to  expose  to  the  contact  of  a  non-slsre- 
holding  dominion.    All  this  I  exposed  at  the 
time  the  treaty  oi  1819  was  made,  and  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  follies,  or  crimes,  of  that  mno- 
countable  treaty ;  and  now  recur  to  it  in  lAy 
place  here  to  absolye  Mr.  Adams,  the  negotiator 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,from  the  blame  whiehl 
then  cast  upon  him.    His  responsible  statement 
on  the  floor  (^  the  House  of  Representatiyes  has 
absolyed  him  fhnn  that  bkme,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  nuyority  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet.     On  seeing  the  report  of  his 
speech  in  the  papers,  I  deemed  it  right  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Adams,  throu^  a  senator 
from  his  State,  now  m  my  eye,  and  who  hears 
what  I  say  (looking  at  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachu- 
setts), and  through  him  receiyed  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  rep(»ted  speech,  that  he  (Mr.  Adims) 
was  the  last  of  Mr.  Monroe's  oabinet  to  yi^ 
our  true  boundaries  in  that  quarter.  [Here  Mr. 
Bates  nodded  assent.]    Southern  men  deprived 
us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-slayehokfing  in 
1819.    Our  {oresent  Secretary  of  State  was  t 
member  of  that  calnnet,  and  ootmseUed  that 
treaty :  our  presrait  President  was  a  member  of 
the  House,  and  sanctioned  it  in  yoting  against 
Mr.  Clay's  condemnatory  resolution.    They  did 
a  great  mischief  then:  they  should  be  cautioos 
not  to  err  again  in  the  fnatmer  of  getting  it 
back. 

I  haye  shown  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
ratiflcation  of  this  treaty  would  be  war  with 
Mexico— that  it  would  be  unjust  war,  unconsti- 
tutionally made — and  made  upon  a  weak  and 
groundless  pretext.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
show  for  what  object  this  war  is  made— why 
these  marching  and  sailing  orders  have  been 
giyen— and  why  our  troops  and  ships,  as  squad- 
rims  and  corps  of  obsenration,  are  now  in  the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico,  watching  Mezicaa  cHiee ;  or  on 
the  Red  Rhrer,  watchmg  Mexican  soldiers.  I 
have  not  told  the  reasons  for  this  war,  and  war^ 
like  movements,  nor  is  it  neoessarj  to  do  so. 
The  purpose  of  the  whole  is  plain  and  obrious. 
It  is  in  eyery  body's  mouth.  It  is  in  the  air, 
and  we  can  see  aikl  feel  it.  Mr.  Tyler  wants  to 
be  President;  and,  different  from  the  pnibmed 
fop  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder was  so  o£fensiye,  he  not  only  wants  to 
smell  that  compound,  but  also  to  smdl  of  it 
He  wants  an  odor  of  the  '^  vUUmoxu  compound  " 
upon  him.  He  has  beome  infected  with  the 
modem  notion  that  gunpowder  popularity  is 
the  passport  to  the  presidency ;  and  he  wants 
that  passport  He  wants  to  play  Jackson ;  but 
let  him  haye  a  care.  From  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step;  and,  in  heroic 
imitations,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The 
bero  missed,  the  harlequin  appears ;  and  hisses 
salute  the  ears  which  were  itching  for  i^plause. 
Jackson  was  no  candidate  for  the  presidency 
when  he  acted  the  real,  not  the  mock  hero. 
He  staked  himself  for  his  country-— did  nothing 
but  what  was  just — and  eschewed  intrigue. 
His  eleyation  to  the  presidency  was  the  act  of 
his  fellow-dtisens— not  the  machination  of  him- 

•em 


CHAPTER    CXL. 

TEXAS  OB  DISUNION:  BOUTHESN  OONYENTIQN: 
MB.  BENTONS  SPEECH :  EXTBAOTS. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mo- 
DuiBe)  assumes  it  for  certain,  that  the  great 
meeting  projected  for  Nashyille  is  to  take  place : 
and  wishes  to  know  who  are  to  be  my  bedfel- 
lows in  that  great  gathering :  and  I  on  my  part, 
would  wish  to  know  who  are  to  be  his !  Misery, 
says  the  proyerb,  makes  strange  bedfellows :  and 
political  combinations  sometimes  make  them 
equally  strange.  The  fertile  imagmation  of 
Burke  has  presented  us  with  a  yiew  of  one  of 
these  strange  sights ;  and  the  South  Carolina 
procession  at  NashyiUe  (if  nothing  occurs  to 
balk  it)  may  present  another.  Burke  has  ex- 
hibited to  us  the  picture  of  a  cluster  of  old  po- 
litical antagonists  (it  was  after  the  formation 
of  Lord  North's  broad  bottomed  administra- 


tion, and  after  the  country's  good  and  loye  of 
ofiSce  had  smothered  old  animosities)— all  sleep- 
ing together  in  one  truckle-bed :  to  use  his  own 
language,  all  pigging  together  (that  is,  lying 
like  pigs,  heads  and  tails,  and  as  many  together) 
in  the  same  truckle-bed :  and  a  queer  picture  he 
made  of  it !  But  if  tUngs  go  on  as  projected 
here,  neyer  did  misery,  or  political  combination, 
or  the  imagination  of  Burke,  present  such  a 
medley  of  bedfellows  as  will  be  seen  at  Nash- 
yille.  All  South  Carolina  is  to  be  there:  of 
course  General  Jackson  will  be  there,  and  will 
be  good  and  hospitable  to  alL  But  let  the 
trayellers  take  care  who  goes  to  bed  to  him. 
If  he  should  happen  to  find  old  tariff  ^Usunion, 
dii^uised  as  Texas  disunion,  lying  by  his  side  I 
then  woe  to  the  hapless  wight  that  has  sought 
such  a  lodging.  Preseryation  of  the  Federal 
Union  is  as  strong  in  the  old  Roman's  heart 
now  as  eyer:  and  while,  as  a  Christian,  he  for- 
giyes  all  that  is  past  (if  it  were  past !),  yet,  no 
old  tricks  under  new  names.  Texas  disunbn 
will  be  to  him  the  same  as  tariff  disunion :  and 
if  he  detects  a  Texas  disunionist  nestling  into 
his  bed,  I  say  again,  woe  to  the  luckless  wight ! 
Sheets  and  blankets  will  be  no  salyation.  The 
tiger  will  not  be  toothless — ^the  senator  under- 
stands the  allusion — ^nor  dawless  either.  Teeth 
and  daws  he  will  haye,  and  sharp  use  he  will 
make  of  them !  Not  only  skin  and  fur,  but 
blood  and  bowels  may  fly,  and  douUe-quick 
time  scampering  may  dear  that  bed !  I  shall 
not  be  there :  eyen  if  the  scheme  goes  on  (which  I 
doubt  after  this  day's  occurrences) ;  if  it  should 
go  on,  and  any  thing  should  induce  me  to  go  so 
&r  out  of  my  line,  it  would  be  to  haye  a  yiew 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
friends  for  whom  he  speaks,  and  their  new  bed- 
fellows, or  fellows  in  bed,  as  the  case  may  be, 
all  pigging  together  in  one  trudde-bed  at  Nash- 
yiUe. 

But  I  adyise  the  contriyers  to  giye  up  this 
scheme.  Polk  and  Texas  are  strong,  and  can 
carry  a  great  deal,  but  not  eyery  thing.  The 
oriental  story  informs  us  that  it  was  the  last 
ounce  which  broke  the  camel's  back  ?  What  if 
a  mountain  had  been  put  first  on  the  poor 
animal's  back  ?  Nullification  is  a  mountain  ! 
Disunion  is  a  mountain !  and  what  could  Polk 
and  Texas  do  with  two  mountains  on  their 
hades  ?  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  speak 
out    The  time  has  come  for  those  to  speak  out 
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who  neither  fear  nor  count  consequences  when 
their  country  is  in  danger.  Nullification  and 
disunion  are  reviyed,  and  reyired  under  circum- 
stances which  menace  more  danger  than  erer, 
since  coupled  with  a  popular  question  which 
giyes  to  the  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of 
the  patriotic  millions.  I  haye  often  intimated 
it  before,  but  now  proclaim  it  Disunion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  long-concealed  Texas  machi- 
nation. Intrigue  and  speculation  co-operate; 
but  disunion  is  at  the  bottom,  and  I  denounce 
it  to  the  American  people.  Under  the  pretext 
of  getting  Texas  into  the  Union,  the  schnne  is  to 
get  the  South  out  of  it.  A  separate  confederacy, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Califbmias 
(and  hence  the  secret  of  the  Rio  Grande  dd 
Norte  frontier),  is  the  cherished  yision  of  disi^ 
pointed  ambition;  and  for  this  consummation 
eyery  circumstance  has  been  carefully  and  art- 
fully contriyed.  A  secret  and  intriguing  nego- 
tiation, concealed  from  Ckmgress  and  the  people : 
an  abolition  quarrel  picked  with  Great  Britain 
to  father  an  abolition  quarrel  at  home :  a  slayery 
correspondence  to  outrage  the  North :  war  with 
Mexico :  the  clandestine  concentration  of  troops 
and  ships  in  the  southwest:  the  secret  compact 
with  the  President  of  Texas,  and  the  subjection 
of  American  forces  to  his  command :  the  flagrant 
seizure  oi  the  purse  and  the  sword :  the  contra- 
dictory and  preposterous  reasons  on  which  the 
detected  military  and  nayal  moyement  was  de- 
fended— all  these  announce  the  prepared  catas- 
trof^ ;  and  the  inside  yiew  of  the  treaty  betrays 
its  design.  The  whole  annexed  country  is  to 
be  admitted  as  one  territory,  with  a  treaty- 
promise  to  be  admitted  as  States,  when  we  all 
know  that  Congress  alone  can  admit  new  States, 
and  that  the  treaty-promise,  without  a  law  of 
Congress  to  back  it,  is  yoid.  The  whole  to  be 
slaye  States  (and  with  the  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande  there  may  be  a  great  many) ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence, which  is  the  key  to  the  treaty,  and 
shows  the  design  of  its  framers,  wholly  directed 
to  the  extension  of  slayery  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  North.  What  else  could  be  done  to 
get  up  Missouri  controyersies  and  make  sure  of 
the  non-admission  of  these  States  ?  Then  the 
plot  is  consummated :  and  Texas  without  the 
Union,  sooner  than  the  Union  without  Texas 
(already  the  premonitory  chorus  of  so  many 
resolyes),  receiyes  its  practical  application  in  the 
secession  of  the  South,  and  its  adhesion  to  the 


rejected  Texas.  £yen  without  waiting  for  the 
non-admission  of  the  States,  so  carefully  pro- 
yided  for  in  the  treaty  and  correspondence,  se- 
cession and  confederation  with  the  foreign 
Texas  is  already  the  scheme  of  the  subaltern 
disunionists.  The  subalterns,  charged  too  high 
by  their  chiefs,  are  ready  for  this ;  but  the  more 
cunning  chiefe,  want  Texas  in  as  a  territory— in 
by  treaty — the  supreme  law  of  the  land — ^with 
a  yoid  promise  for  admission  as  States.  Then 
non-admission  can  be  called  a  breach  of  the 
treaty.  Texas  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Union ;  and  secession  and  coiyunction  with 
her  becomes  the  rightful  remedy.  This  is  the 
design,  and  I  denounce  it ;  and  blind  is  he  who, 
occupying  a  position  at  this  capitol,  does  not 
behold  it  1 

I  mention  secession  as  the  m(M«  connmg 
method  of  dissolymg  the  Union.  It  is  disuni<», 
and  the  more  dangerous  because  less  palpable. 
Nullification  begat  it^and  if  allowed  there  is  an 
end  to  the  Union.  For  a  few  States  to  secede, 
without  other  alliances,  would  only  put  the 
rest  to  the  trouUe  of  bringing  them  back ;  but 
with  Texas  and  California  to  retire  upon,  the 
Union  would  haye  to  ga  Many  persons  vould 
secede  on  the  non^dmission  of  Tearian  States 
itho  abhor  disunion  now.  To  ayoid  all  these 
dangers,  and  to  make  sure  of  Texas,  pasR  my 
bill !  which  giyes  the  pr<Mnise  of  Congress  fer 
the  admission  of  the  new  States — ^neutralises 
the  slaye  question — ayoids  Missouri  contro- 
yersies— pacifies  Mexico— and  harmonizes  the 
Union. 

The  senator  fVom  South  Carolina  complains 
that  I  haye  been  arrogant  and  oyerbearing  in 
this  debate,  and  dictatorial  to  those  who  were 
opposed  to  me.  So  far  as  this  reproadi  is 
founded,  I  haye  to  regret  it,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  the  Senate  and  of  its  members.  I  may  be  in 
some  &ult  I  haye,  indeed,  been  laboring  under 
deep  feeling ;  and  while  much  was  kept  down, 
something  may  haye  escaped.  I  marked  the 
commencement  of  this  Texas  moyement  long 
before  it  was  yisible  to  the  public  eye ;  and  al- 
ways felt  it  to  be  dangerous,  because  it  gaye  to 
the  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of  the  mil- 
lions. I  saw  men  who  neyer  cared  a  straw 
about  Texas— one  oi  whom  gaye  it  away — an- 
other of  whom  yoted  against  saying  it — ^and  all 
of  whom  were  silent  and  indifferent  while  the 
true  friends  of  the  sacrificed  country  were  labor 
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ing  to  get  it  back :  I  saw  these  men  lay  their 
plot  in  the  winter  of  1842-'43,  and  told  every 
person  with  whom  I  talked  every  step  they 
were  to  take  in  it.  All  that  has  taken  place,  I 
foretold :  all  that  is  mtended,  I  foresee.  The 
intrigue  for  the  presidency  was  the  first  act  in 
the  drama:  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  the 
second*  And  I,  who  hate  intrigue,  and  love  the 
Union,  can  only  speak  of  intriguers  and  dis- 
unionists  with  warmth  and  indignation.  The 
oldest  advocate  for  the  recovery  of  Texas,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  in  ji^t  terms  of  the 
criminal  politicians  who  prostituted  the  ques- 
tion of  its  recovery  to  their  own  base  purposes, 
and  delayed  its  success  by  degrading  and  dis- 
gracing it.  A  western  man,  and  coming  from  a 
State  more  than  any  other  interested  in  the  re- 
covery of  this  country  so  unaccountably  thrown 
away  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 1  must  be  allowed 
to  feel  indignant  at  seeing  Atlantic  politicians 
sei^ng  upon  it,  and  making  it  a  sectional  ques- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  disunion. 
I  have  spoken  warmly  of  these  plotters  and  in- 
triguers y  but  I  have  not  permitted  their  con- 
duct to  alter  my  own,  or  to  relax  my  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sacrificed  country.  I  have 
helped  to  reject  the  disunion  treaty ;  and  that 
obstacle  being  removed,  I  have  brought  in  the 
bill  which  will  insure  th^  recovery  of  Texas 
(with  peace,  and  honor,  and  with  the  Union)  as 
soon  as  the  exasperation  has  subsided  which  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  this  administration  has 
excited  in  every  Mexkan  breast  No  earthly 
power  but  Mexico  has  a  right  to  say  a  word. 
Civil  treatment  and  consultation  beforehand 
would  have  conciliated  her;  but  the  seizure  of 
two  thousand  miles  of  her  undisputed  territory, 
an  insulting  correspondence,  breach  of  the  ar- 
mistice, secret  negotiations  with  Texas,  and 
sending  troops  and  ships  to  waylay  and  attack 
her,  have  excited  feielings  of  resentment  which 
must  be  allayed  before  any  thing  can  be  done. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  compares 
the  rejected  treaty  to  the  slain  Caesar,  and  gives 
it  a  ghost,  which  is  to  meet  me  at  some  future 
day,  as  the  Spectre  met  Brutus  at  PhilippL  I 
accept  the  comparison,  and  thank  the  senator  for 
it.  It  is  both  dassic  and  just ;  for  as  Csosar 
was  slain  for  the  good  oi  his  country,  so  has 
been  this  treaty ;  and  as  the  spectre  appeared 
at  Philippi  on  the  side  of  the  ambitious  Antony 
and  the  hypocrite  Octavius,  and  against  the 


patriot  Brutus,  so  would  the  ghost  of  this  poor 
treaty,  when  it  comes  to  meet  me,  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  President  and  his  secretary,  and 
agunst  the  man  who  was  struggling  to  save  his 
country  from  their  lawless  designs.  But  here 
the  comparison  must  stop ;  for  I  can  promise 
the  ghost  and  his  backers  that  if  the  fight  goes 
against  me  at  this  new  Philippi,  with  which  I 
am  threatened,  and  the  enemies  of  the  American 
Union  triumph  over  me  as  the  enemies  of  Roman 
liberty  triumphed  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  I 
shall  not  fiJl  upon  my  sword,  as  Brutus  did, 
though  Cassius  be  killed,  and  run  it  through  my 
own  body ;  but  I  shall  save  it,  and  save  myself 
for  another  day,  and  for  another  use — ^for  the 
day  when  the  battle  of  the  disunion  of  these 
States  is  to  be  fought — ^not  with  words,  but  with 
iron — and  for  the  hearts  of  the  traitors  who  ap- 
pear in  arms  against  their  country. 

The  comparison  is  just.  Caesar  was  right- 
fully killed  for  conspiring  against  his  country ; 
but  it  was  not  he  that  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  That  work  was  done  by  the  profligate 
politicians,  without  him,  and  before  his  time ; 
and  his  death  did  not  restore  the  republic. 
There  were  no  more  elections.  Rotten  politi- 
cians had  destroyed  them ;  and  the  nephew  of 
Csesar,  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the 
empire  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  History  appears  in 
her  grand  and  instructive  character,  as  Philoso- 
phy t^hing  by  example :  and  let  us  not  be 
senseless  to  her  warning  voice.  Superficial 
readers  believe  it  was  the  military  men  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  republic  No  such  thing ! 
It  was  the  politicians  who  did  it !  fiictious,  cor- 
rupt, intriguing,  politicians!  destroying  public 
virtue  in  their  mad  pursuit  after  office !  destroy- 
ing their  rivals  by  crime!  deceiving  and  de- 
bauching the  people  for  votes !  and  bringing 
elections  into  contempt  by  the  fi^uds  and  vio- 
lence with  which  they  were  conducted.  From 
the  time  oi  the  Gracchi  there  were  no  elections 
that  could  bear  the  name.  Confederate  and 
rotten  politicians  bought  and  sold  the  consulship. 
Intrigue,  and  the  dagger,  disposed  of  rivals. 
Fraud,  violence,  bribes,  terror,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  public  treasury,  commanded  votes.  The 
people  had  no  choice :  ahd  long  before  the  time 
of  Csesar  nothing  remained  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, but  the  name,  and  the  abuse.  Read 
Plutarch.    In  the  life  of  Csesar,  and  not  three 
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pages  before  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  he 
paints  the  ruined  state  of  the  elections — shows 
that  all  elective  goyemment  was  gone — that  the 
hereditary  form  had  become  a  necessary  relief 
from  the  contests  of  the  corrupt — and  that  in 
choosing  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  many 
preferred  Pompey,  not  because  they  thought 
him  republican,  but  because  they  thought  he 
would  make  the  milder  king.  Even  arms  were 
but  a  small  part  of  Caesar's  reliance  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  Gold,  still  more  than  the 
sword,  was  his  dependence:  and  he  sent  for- 
ward the  accumulated  treasures  of  {Sundered 
Gaul,  to  be  poured  into  the  lape  of  rotten  poli- 
ticians. There  was  no  longer  a  popular  govern- 
ment; and  in  taking  all  power  to  himself  he 
only  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  things  which 
profligate  politicians  had  produced.  In  this  he 
was  culpable,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life ; 
but  in  contemplating  his  fate,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  politicians  had  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed the  republic,  before  he  came  to  seize  and 
to  master  it. 

It  was  the  same  in  our  day.  We  have  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Italy  overturn  the 
Directory,  usurp  all  power,  and  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.  And  why?  Because  the 
government  was  rotten,  and  elections  had  be- 
come a  farce.  The  elections  of  forty-eight  de- 
partments, at  one  time,  in  the  year  1798,  were 
annulled,  to  give  the  Directory  a  minority  in  the 
legislative  councils.  All  sorts  of  fhiud  add  vio- 
lence were  committed  at  the  elections.  The 
people  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  submitted 
to  Bonaparte. 

All  elective  governments  have  failed  in  this 
manner ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  must  fiul  here, 
unless  elections  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians,  and  restored  to  the  full  control 
of  the  people.  The  plan  which  I  have  submit- 
ted this  day,  for  dispoising  with  intermediate 
bodies,  and  holding  a  second  election  for  Presi- 
dent when  the  first  fiiils,  is  designed  to  aooom- 
plish  this  great  purpose;  and  will  do  much 
good  if  adopted.  Never  have  politicians,  in  so 
young  a  country,  shown  such  a  thirst  for  office 
— such  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  such  read- 
iness to  deceive  and  betray  the  people.  The 
Texas  treaty  (for  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
case  before  us)  is  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  contrivance  to  get  the  Southern  States  out 
of  the  UnioUj  instead  of  getting  Tezian  States 


into  it;  and  is  among  the  most  unscrupoloos 
intrigues  which  any  country  every  behdd.  But 
we  know  how  to  discriminate.  We  know  how 
to  separate  the  wrong  firom  the  right  Teni, 
which  the  intriguers  prostrated  to  th^r  ambi- 
tious purposes  (caring  nothing  about  it^  as  their 
past  lives  show),  will  be  rescued  fh>m  their  de- 
signs, and  restored  to  this  Union  as  natarallj, 
and  as  easily,  as  the  ripened  pear  Ms  to  the 
eartlL  Those  who  prepared  the  result  at  the 
Baltimore  convention,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
people  was  overthrown,  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion ;  while  the  nominees  of  the  oonveotiQt 
will  be  accepted  and  sustained :  and  as  for  the 
plotters  of  disunion  and  secession,  they  wfll  be 
found  out  and  will  receive  their  reward ;  and  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  Philippi, 
sword  in  hand,  whenever  they  Mng  their  pir- 
riddal  scheme  to  the  test  of  arms. 


CHAPTER  CXLI. 

TEXAS  OE  DISUNION:  VIOLENT  DEMONSTBA- 
TI0N8  IN  THE  SOOTH:  SOUTHERN  CONVENTIOH 
PROPOSED. 

The  secret  mtngue  for  the  annexation  of  Tens 
was  fhuned  with  a  double  aspect— one  kwkiiig 
to  the  presidential  election,  the  other  to  the 
separation  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  foreseen,  tnd 
the  nominating  convention  had  acted  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Tyler  standing  no  chanoe),  the 
disunion  aspect  manifested  itself  over  many  ^ 
the  Southern  States — beginning  of  course  with 
South  Carolina.  Before  the  raid  of  May  a  great 
meeting  took  place  (with  the  muster  of  a 
regiment)  at  Ashley,  in  the  Barnwell  district  of 
that  State^  to  combine  the  slave  States  in  aeon- 
ventioih  to  unite  the  Southern  States  to  Texas, 
if  Texas  should  not  be  received  into  the  Union; 
and  to  invite  the  President  to  convoie  Gongrev 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  dissolation  of  the 
Union  if  the  rejection  of  the  annexation  should 
be  persevered  in.  At  this  meeting  all  the 
speeches  and  resolves  turned  upon  the  origiiial 
idea  in  the  Gihner  letter— that  of  British  al- 
liance with  Texas — the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas  in  consequence  of  that  alliance,  and  a 
San  Domingo   insurrection  of  slaves  in  the 
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Soathem  State;  and  the  eo^QBetkm  of  the 
South  and  Texas  in  a  new  republic  was  presented 
as  the  only  means  of  averting  these  dire  calami- 
ties. With  this  view,  and  as  giviog  the  initia- 
tive to  the  movement,  these  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

^  First:  To  call  upon  oar  delegations  in  Con- 
gress, if  in  session,  or  our  senators,  if  they  be 
at  the  seated  government,  to  wait  on  the  Texian 
Minister,  and  remonstrate  with  him  aeainst  any 
n^otiation  with  other  powers,  until  the  South- 
em  States  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
decide  upon  their  course. 

^  Second:  That  object  secured,  a  convention 
of  the  people  of  each  State  should  be  nromptly 
called,  to  deliberate  and  decide,  upon  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  slave  States  on  the  question 
of  annexation ;  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
convention  of  the  alave  SteUes,  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  into  eflbct  the  behests  of  the 
people. 

"  Third :  That  a  convention  of  the  slave 
States  by  delegations  from  eadi,  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  shomd  be  called,  to  meet  at  some 
oentnd  position,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Question  of  annexii^  Texas  to  the  Union,  if  the 
Union  will  accept  it  /  or,  if  the  Union  will  not 
accept  it,  then  ofanneanng  Texas  to  the  South- 
ern States  ! 

^^  Fourth :  That  the  Prssident  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  by  the  general  convention 
of  the  slave  States,  to  call  Congress  together 
immediately;  when,  the  final  issue  shall  be 
made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly  presented 
to  the  free  States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union,  or  to  proceed  peaceablp  and  calmly 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  dissoUUion  of  the 
Union  I  ^ 

About  the  same  time  another  largo  meeting 
was  held  at  Beaufort,  in  the  same  State,  in 
which  it  was 

^Resolved,  That  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — under  the  drill  of  party  leaders — should 
reject  the  treaty  of  annexation,  we  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  urge  them  not  to  yield 
to  a  just  resentment,  and  turn  their  eyes  to 
other  aUianoes,  but  to  believe  that  they  have 
the  warm  advocacy  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Amencan  publicL  who  are  resolved,  that  sooner 
or  later,  the  pledge  in  the  treaty  of  1803  shall 
be  redeemed,  and  Texas  be  incorporated  into 
our  Union,  but  if— on  the  other  hand — we  are 
not  permitted  to  bring  Texas  into  our  Union 
peaoefhlly  and  legitimately,  as  now  we  may, 
then  we  solemnly  announce  to  the  woM — ^that 
we  will  dissolve  this  Union,  sooner  than  aban- 
don Texas. 

^  Resolted^  T}iat  the  chair,  at  his  leisure,  ap- 
point a  committee  of  vigilance  and  correspond- 


ence, to  consist  of  twenty-one,  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  cause  of  Texas  annexation." 

In  the  Williamsburg  District  in  the  same 
State  another  large  meeting  resolved : 

^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
honor  and  integnty  of  our  Union  require 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas;  and  we 
hold  it  to  be  better  and  more  to  the  interest 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  portions  of 
this  coiiederac^  '  to  be  out  of  the  Union  with 
Texas  than  in  it  without  her.' 

^'  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  Southern  convention  composed 
of  delegates  from  the  Southern  and  South- 
western portions  of  this  confederacy,  to  delibe- 
rate together,  and  adopt  sudi  measures  as  may 
best  promote  the  great  object  of  annexation ; 
provided  such  annexation  is  not  previously 
brought  about  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
either  at  its  present  or  an  extra  session.'' 

Responsive  resolutions  were  adopted  in  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  4th  day  of  July  furnished 
an  occasion  fbr  the  display  of  sentiments  in  the 
form  of  toasts,  which  showed  both  the  depth  of 
the  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  its  diffusion,  more 
or  less,  through  all  the  Southern  States.  "  Tex- 
as, or  Disunion,^  was  a  common  toast,  and  a 
Southern  convention  generally  called  for.  Ridi- 
mond,  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  places  indicated 
for  its  meeting,  by  a  meeting  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer, 
repulsed  the  idea,  on  the  part  of  the  Democracy, 
of  holding  the  meeting  there,  saying,  ^^  T%ere 
is  not  a  democrat  in  Virginia  who  will  en- 
courage  any  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union,^  The 
Richmond  Wliig,  on  the  part  of  the  whigs, 
equally  repulsed  it.  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  was  proposed  in  the  resolves  of  many 
of  the  public  meetings,  and  the  assembling  of 
the  convention  at  that  place — the  home  of 
General  Jackson — was  still  more  formally  and 
energetically  repulsed.  A  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  was  called,  whidi  protested 
against  ^  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee 
by  having  any  convention  held  there  to  hatch 
treason  against  the  Union^^  and  oonv<4^ed  a 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
a  fiill  exi»'e8sion  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  meeting  took  place  accordingly,  and  was 
most  numerously  and  respectably  attraided, 
and  adopted  resolutions  worthy  of  the  State^ 
worthy  of  the  home  of  Ckmeral  Jackson, 
honorable  to  every  individual  engaged  in  it; 
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ftod  80  tmple  ma  to  stond  for  an  aathentie 
bistory  of  that  attempt  to  dissoWe  the  Union. 
The  following  were  the  reeolves,  presented  by 
Dr.  John  Shelby : 

*'  Where&s,  at  several  public  meetings  recently 
held  in  the  South,  resolutions  have  been  adopt^ 
urging  with  more  or  less  directness  the  assem- 
bling of  a  conrention  of  States  fi-iendly  to  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  at  Nashville, 
some  time  in  August  next ;  and  whereas  it  is 
apparent  from  the  resolutions  themselves  and 
the  speeches  of  some  of  its  prime  movers  in 
those  meetings,  and  the  comments  of  public 
journals  frieidly  to  them,  that  the  convention 
they  propose  to  hold  in  this  city  was  contem- 
plated as  a  means  towards  an  end — ^that  end 
being  to  present  deliberately  and  formally  the 
issue,  ^  annexation  of  Texas  or  dissolution  of 
this  Union.' 

^'  And  whereas,  fbrther,  it  is  manifested  bv  all 
the  indications  given  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  intelligence,  that  there  is  a  party  of 
men  in  another  quarter  <^  this  nation  who— in 
declaring  that '  the  only  true  issue  before  the 
South  should  be  Texas  or  disunion,'  and  in  pro- 
posing the  line  of  operation  indicated  by  the 
South  Carolinian,  their  organ  published  at  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  in  the  following  words, 

''  That  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave 
States  to  call  Congress  together  immediately, 
when  the  final  issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the 
alternative  distinctly  presented  to  the  free 
States,  either  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union, 
or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ' — are 
influenced  by  sentiments  and  opinions  directly 
at  issue  with  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  every  State  to  our  national  Union-^ 
sentiments  and  opinions  which,  if  not  repressed 
and  condenmed,  mav  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  to  the  reign 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Therefore,  we,  the 
citiiens  of  Davidson  Counhr,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  feel  ourselves  caUed  upon  bv  these 
demonstrations  to  express,  in  a  clear,  decided, 
and  unequivocal  manner,  our  deliberate  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  them.  And  upon  the  mo- 
mentous question  here  involved^  we  are  happy 
to  believe  there  is  no  material  division  of  sent!** 
ment  amon|^  the  people  of  this  State. 

*^The  citizens  here  assembled  are  Tennes- 
seansj  they  are  Americans.  They  glory  in 
being  citizens  of  this  great  confederate  republic ; 
and,  whether  friendly  or  <^)po8ed  to  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas,  they  join  with  de- 
cision, firmness,  and  zeal  in  avowing  their  at- 
tachment to  our  glorious,  and,  we  trust,  im- 
pregnable Union,  and  in  condemning  every  at- 
tempt to  bring  its  preservation  into  issue,  or  its 
value  into  calculation. 

"Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
feelings,  regarding  with  deep  and  solemn  inter- 


est the  oircomstiiioea  under  which  this  lew 
issue  may  be  ere  long  spruns;  upon  us,  and 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibility 
to  his  country  imposed  on  every  Americtn 
citizen,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington, 'to  frown  upon  the  first  dawnings  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  d  our 
country  firom  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sioed 
ties  which  now  link  togetiier  the  various  parts,' 
we  hereby  adopt  and  make  known,  as  expresfr* 
in^  our  deUberate  sentiments,  toe  following 
resolutions : 

"  Besolved,  That  while  we  never  have  hiteiv 
fered,  and  never  will  interfere  with  the  arrange- 
ments oi  any  of  the  parties  divided  on  the 
general  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  while 
we  absolutely  repel  the  charge  of  decdgnii^  anj 
such  interference  as  totally  mifounded  and  un- 
justifiaUe,  yet  when  we  see  men  of  any  partj 
and  any  quarter  of  this  nation  announcing  as 
their  motto, '  Texas  or  Disunion.'  and  singling 
out  the  ci^  oi  Nashville  aa  a  place  of  g^end 
gathering,  m  order  to  give  formality  uid  so- 
lemnity to  the  presentation  of  that  issue,  we 
feel  it  to  be  not  only  our  sacred  right,  but  our 
solemn  duty  to  protest,  as  we  now  do  protest, 
against  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Tennessee, 
by  any  act  of  men  luddmg  within  its  borders  a 
convention  for  any  sudi  object 

^^Besoivedj  That  when  our  fellow-citiaenB  of 
any  State  come  hither  as  Americans,  loyal  to 
our  glorious  Union,  they  will  be  received  and 
welcomed  b^  us  with  all  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitali^  which  should  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  a  band  of  brothers,  whatever  may  be 
our  differences  on  political  subjects ;  but  when 
they  avow  th^  willmgness  to  break  up  the  Union 
rather  than  fail  to  accomplish  a  fkvorite  object, 
we  feel  bound  to  tell  them  this  is  no  fit  place  to 
concert  their  plans. 

^  Resolved^  That  we  entertain  for  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  quarters  in 
which  this  cry  of  'Texas  or  Disunicoi'  has 
been  raised,  fiielings  of  fraternal  regard  and 
affection ;  that  we  sincerely  lament  the  exhibi- 
tion b^  any  portion  of  them  <^  disloyalty  to 
the  Union,  or  a  disposition  to  urge  its  dissolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  annexation  with  Texas,  if 
not  otherwise  obtained ;  and  that  we  hope  a 
returning  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves, 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  the  cause  of  American  liber^, 
will  prevent  them  from  persevering  in  uiging 
the  issue  they  have  proposed." 

Hie  energy  with  which  this  proposed  conven- 
tion was  repulsed  firom  Nashville  and  Richmond, 
and  the  general  revolt  against  it  in  most  of  the 
States,  Immght  the  movonent  to  a  stacnd,  para- 
lyzed its  leaders,  and  suppressed  the  disunion 
scheme  for  the  time  being— only  to  lie  in  wait 
for  future  occasions.  But  it  was  not  bdore  the 
people  only  that  this  scheme  for  a  Southem 
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ooDTention  with  a  view  to  the  Beoession  of  the 
slaye  States,  was  matter  of  discussion :  it  was 
the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffle  mentioned  it,  and  in  a  way  to  draw  a 
r^ly  firom  Mr.  Benton — an  extract  from  which 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which, 
besides  some  information  on  its  immediate  sub- 
ject, and  besides  foreseeing  the  failure  of  thcU 
attempt  to  get  up  a  disunion  convention,  also 
told  that  the  design  of  the  secessionists  was  to 
extend  the  new  Southern  republic  to  the  Cali- 
fomias :  and  this  was  told  two  years  before  the 
declaration  of  the  war  bj  which  California  was 
acquired. 


CHAPTER  CXLII. 

BEnCCrriON  OF  THE  ANNEXATION  TBEATT:  PBO- 
F08AL  OF  MB.  BENTON'S  PLAN. 

Thb  treaty  was  supported  by  all  the  power  oi 
the  administration ;  but  in  vain.  It  was  doomed 
to  defeat,  ignominious  and  entire^  and  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  against  it,  when 
it  would  have  required  a  vote  of  two  to  one  to 
have  ratified  it.    The  yeas  were : 

Messrs.  Atchison^  Bagby,  Breese,  Buchanan, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Semple,  Sevier,  Stui^geon,  Wal- 
ker, Woodbury.— 16. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  AUen,  Archer.  Atherton,  Barrow, 
Bates.  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fairfield,  Fos- 
ter, Frauds,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Johnson, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles, 
Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives^  Simmoas.  Tall- 
madge,  Tappan,  Upham,  White,  Woodoridge, 
Wright— 36. 

This  vote  was  infinitely  honorable  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  severe  rebuke  upon  those  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  plot  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
be  consummated  at  the  expense  of  war  with 
Mexico,  insults  to  Great  Britain,  breach  of  our 
own  constitution,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame 
of  committing  an  outrage  upon  a  feeble  neigh- 
boring power.  But  the  annexation  was  desira- 
/ble  in  itself  and  had  been  the  unceasing  effort 
of  statesmen  from  the  time  the  province  had 


been  retrooedod  to  Spain.  The  treaty  was  a 
wrong  and  criminal  way  of  doing  a  right  thing. 
That  obstacle  removed,  and  the  public  mind 
roused  and  attracted  to  the  subject,  disinter- 
ested jnen  who  had  no  object  but  the  public 
good,  took  charge  of  the  subject,  and  initiated 
measures  to  effect  the  annexation  in  an  honor- 
able and  constitutional  manner.  With  this  view 
Mr.  Benton  brought  into  the  Senate  a  bill  au- 
thorinng  and  advising  the  President  to  open 
negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the 
justment  of  boundaries  between  them,  and 
annexation  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States. 
In  support  of  his  bill,  he  said : 


ad- I 
the/ 


"  The  return  of  Texas  to  our  Union,  and  all 
the  dismembered  territory  of  1819  along  with 
it,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Bed  River  and  the 
Arkansas  rise  within  our  natural  limits,  and 
flow  into  the  Mississippi.  I  wish  to  get  it  back, 
and  to  get  it  with  peace  and  honor— at  all  events 
without  ui\just  war,  unconstitutionally  made,  on- 
weak  and  groundless  pretexts.  I  ^ish  it  to 
otmie  back  without  sacrificing  our  trade  even 
with  Mexico,  so  valuable  to  us  on  account  of  the 
larse  returns  of  specie  which  it  gave  us,  espe-^ 
ciaTly' before  the  commencement  of  the  Texian 
revolution,  the  events  of  which  have  alienated 
Mexican  feeline  firom  us.  and  reduced  our  specie 
imports  firom  deven  millions  of  dollars  per  an« 
num  to  one  million  and  a  half.  I  wish  it  to 
come  back  in  a  way  to  give  as  little  dissatisfac- 
tion to  any  part  of  the  Union  as  possible ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  very  practicable  to  get  it  back 
without  a  shock  to  anv  part.  The  difficulty 
now  is  in  the  aspect  which  has  been  put  upon 
it  as  a  sectional,  political,  and  slave  question ; 
as  a  movement  of  the  South  against  the  North, 
and  of  the  slaveholding  States  for  political  su- 
premacy. This  is  as  ui^ounded  in  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  question,  as  it  is  unwise  and  unfor- 
tunate in  the  desim  which  prompted  it.  The 
question  is  more  Western  than  Southern,  and 
as  mucllji  free  as  slave.  The  territon^  to  be  re- 
covered extends  to  the  latitude  of  38°  in  its 
north-east  comer,  and  to  latitude  42^  in  its 
north-west  comer.  One-half  of  it  will  lie  in  the  / 
region  not  adapted  to  slave  labor ;  and,  of  course,  ^ 
when  n^ned,  will  be  formed  into  non-slave- 
holdinff  States.  So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
then,  &e  question  is  neutralized :  it  is  as  much 
firee  as  slave ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted — 
j-egretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Union — that 
a  different  aspect  has  been  ffiven  to  it.  I  am 
southern  by  my  birth — southern  in  my  affec- 
tions, interests,  and  connections — and  shall  abide 
the  rate  of  the  South  in  every  thing  in  which 
she  has  right  upon  her  side.  I  am  a  slaveholder, 
and  shall  take  the  &te  of  other  slaveholders  in 
every  aggression  upon  that  species  of  property, 
and  in  every  attempt  to  excite  a  San  Domingo 
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Insarrection  amoag  us.  I  haTo  m j  eyes  wide 
open  to  that  danger,  and  fixed  on  the  labora- 
tories of  insurrection,  both  in  Europe  and 
America ;  but  I  must  see  a  real  case  of  danger 
before  I  take  the  alarm.  I  am  against  the  cry 
of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wol£  I  will  resist  the 
intrusive  efforts  of  those  whom  it  does  not  con- 
cern, to  abolish  slavey  among  us ;  but  I  shall 
not  engage  in  schemes  for  ito  extension  into 
E6gions  where  it  was  nerer  known — into  the 
Ridley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  for  example,  and 
^  along  a  river  of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
where  a  slave's  face  was  never  seen." 

The  whole  body  of  the  people.  South  and 
West,  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  respectable  portions  of  the  Northern  States, 
were  in  favor  of  getting  back  Texas ;  and  upon 
this  large  mass  the  intriguers  operated,  having 
their  feelings  in  theur  fiivor,  and  exciting  them 
by  fears  of  abolition  designs  ftom  Great  Britain, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  Texas  for  ever,  if  not  then 
obtained.  Mr.  Benton  deemed  it  just  to  discrin^ 
inate  this  honest  mass  tram  the  intriguers  who 
worked  only  in  Uieir  own  interest,  and  at  any 
cost  of  war  and  dishonor,  and  even  disunion  to 
our  own  country.    Thus : 

*^  A  large  movement  is  now  going  on  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas ;  and  Ij  who  have  viewed 
this  movement  from  the  beginning^  believe  that 
I  have  analyzed  it  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
eye.  The  great  mass  of  it  is  disinterested,  pa- 
triotic, reasonable,  and  moderate,  and  wishes  to 
get  back  our  lost  territory,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  peace  and  honor.  This  large  mass  is 
passive,  and  had  just  as  lief  have  Texas  next 
year  as  this  year.  A  small  part  of  this  move- 
ment is  interested,  and  is  the  active  part,  and  is 
unreasonable,  and  violent,  and  must  have  Texas 
during  the  present  presidential  election,  or  never. 
/For  3ie  former  part — the  great  mass — ^I  feel 
•^  great  respect,  and  wish  to  give  them  reasons  for 
my  conduct :  to  the  latter  part^it  would  be  lost 
labor  in  me  to  offer  reasons.  Political  and  in- 
terested parties  have  no  ears ;  they  listen  only 
to  themselves,  and  run  their  course  upon  their 
own  calculations.  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that 
the  present  movement,  prostituted  as  it  evi- 
dently is,  to  selfish  and  sectional  purposes,  is 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  annexation,  and  must 
end  in  delaving  its  consummation.  But  it  will 
be  delay  only.  Annexation  Is  the  natural  and 
i^^-lflevitable  order  of  events,  and  will  come !  and 
^  when  it  comes,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be 
for  the  national  reasons  stated  in  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  instructions  of  1829,  and  in  the  rational 
manner  indicated  in  his  letter  of  1844.  It  will 
come,  because  the  country  to  be  received  is  geo- 
graphically appurtenant  to  our  country,  and  po- 
litically, commercially,  and  socially  connected 


with  our  people,  and  with  our  institutions: 
and  it  wUl  come,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  Becret 
treaty  between  two  Presidents,  but  as  a  Ugih 
lative  as  well  as  an  executive  measure--as  the 
act  of  two  nations  (the  United  States  and  Texas) 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  if  she  is  wise, 
or  without  her  consent,  upon  the  lapse  of  her 
rights." 

The  wantonness  of  getting  up  a  quarrel  witii 
Qreat  Britain  on  this  sulject,  was  thus  ex- 
posed: 

"  Our  administration,  and  especially  the  ne- 
gotiator of  this  treaty,  has  been  endeavoring  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  England,  and  upon  the  suTe 
question.  Senators  have  observed  this,  and 
have  remarked  upon  the  improvidence  oi  seek- 
ing a  quarrel  with  a  great  po?rer  on  a  weak 
point,  and  in  which  we  should  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  have  the  sympathies  of  the  world  against 
us.  and  see  divided  opinions  at  home ;  and  doiitt 
this  when  we  have  several  great  questions  of 
real  difficulty  with  that  power,  m  any  war 
growing  out  of  which  we  should  have  right  on 
our  side,  good  wishes  firom  other  nations,  and 
unity  unong  ourselves.  Senators  have  re- 
marked this,  and  set  it  down  to  the  account  of 
a  great  improvidence.  I  look  upon  it,  for  my 
part,  as  a  ciesigned  conclusion,  and  as  calculated 
to  promote  an  ulterior  scheme.  The  disunion 
of  these  States  is  still  desired  by  many,  and  the 
slave  question  is  viewed  as  the  instrument  to 
effect  it ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the  multi- 
plication of  quarrels  about  slavery,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  becomes  a  natural  part  of  the  dis- 
union policy.  Hence  the  attempt  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  for  imputed  anti- 
slavenr  designs  in  Texas,  and  among  ourselves, 
and  all  the  miserable  correspondence  to  which 
that  imputation  has  given  birth ;  and  that  by 
persons  who,  two  years  ago,  were  emulating 
Great  Britidn  in  denunciation  ^  the  slave  trade^ 
and  forming  a  naval  and  diplomatic  allianoe 
with  her  for  closing  the  markets  of  the  world 
against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  Since  then 
the  disunion  scheme  is  revived  \  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  change  of  policy,  and  for  the 
search  after  a  quarrel  upon  a  weak  pointy  which 
many  thought  so  improvident." 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  paragraph  refer 
to  the  article  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  which 
stipulated  for  a  joint  British  and  American 
squadron  to  guard  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
slave-trading  vessels :  a  s^pulation  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends  supported,  and  whidi 
showed  him  at  that  time  to  be  against  the 
propagation  of  slavery,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  He  had  then  rejoined  the 
democratic  party,  and  expected  to  be  taken  up 
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as  the  suooeflsor  to  Mr.  Van  Boren;  and,  in 
that  proepect  of  becoming  Preaident  of  the 
whole  Union,  had  suspended  his  de8ig:n  for  a 
separation,  and  for  a  new  republic  South,  and 
was  condliating  instead  of  irritating  the  free 
States ;  and  in  which  scheme  of  conciliation  he 
went  so  far  as  to  giye  up  all  claim  for  reclama- 
tion for  slayes  liberated  by  the  Britbh  authori- 
ties in  their  passage  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another,  and  even  relinquished  all  op- 
position to  the  practice.  The  danger  of  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive  between  Great 
Britain  and  Texas  was  still  insisted  upon  by 
the  President,  and  an  attempt  made  upon  the 
public  sensibilities  to  alann  the  country  into 
immediate  annexation  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
that  danger.  The  folly  of  such  an  apprehension 
was  shown  by  the  interest  which  Great  Britain 
had  in  the  commerce  and  friendship  of  Mexico, 
compared  to  which  that  of  Texas  was  nothing : 

"  The  President  expresses  his  continued  be- 
lief in  a  declaration  previously  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  is 
to  oe  ibrmed  between  Texas  and  Great  Britain, 
if  the  treaty  is  rejected.  Well,  the  treaty  is 
rejected!  and  the  formidable  alliance  is  not 
heard  of,  and  never  will  be.  It  happens  to  take 
two  to  make  a  bargain ;  and  the  President  wotJd 
se«n  to  have  left  out  both  parties  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  amounting  almost  to  certamty, 
*  that  instructions  have  already  been  given  by 
the  Texian  government  to  propose  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  forthwith,  on  the  &il- 
ure  (of  the  treaty)  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  an  alliance  ofiensive  and  de- 
fmsive.  Alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Texas!  a  true  ex- 
emplification of  that  famous  alliance  between 
the  giant  and  the  dwari^  of  which  we  all  read  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  But  let  us  see.  First^ 
Texas  is  to  apply  for  this  honor:  and  I,  who 
know  the  peoi^e  of  Texas,  and  know  tl^  to 
be  American  and  republican,  instead  of  British 
and  monarchical,  know  full  well  that  they  will 
apply  for  no  such  dependent  alliance ;  uid,  if 
they  did,  would  show  themselves  but  little 
frioidly  to  our  country  or  its  institutions. 
Next,  Great  Britain  is  to  enter  into  ^s  alli- 
anoe ;  and  how  stands  the  account  of  profit  and 
loss  with  her  in  such  a  contract  for  common 
causeagainst  the  friends  and  foes  of  each  other  ? 
An  alBiuice  offensive  and  defensive,  is  a  bargsin 
to  fight  each  other's  enemies— each  in  propor- 
tion to  its  strei^th.  In  such  a  contract  with 
Texas,  Great  Britain  might  receive  a  conting^it 
of  one  Texian  soldier  for  her  Afghanistan  and 
Asiatic  wars :  on  the  other  hand  die  would  lose 
the  friendship  of  Mexico,  and  the  twenty  mil- 
lions of  silver  dollars  which  the  goremment  cv 


the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  now  annually 
draw  from  Mexico.  Such  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  which  our 
President  so  fully  believes  in—amounting,  as 
he  says  his  belief  does,  to  an  almost  entire  cer- 
tainty. Incredible  ana  absurd !  The  Mexican 
anniukl  suf^ly  of  silver  dollars  is  w<Hih  more  to 
Great  Britain  than  all  the  Texases  in  the  world. 
Besides  the  mercantile  supply,  the  government 
itself  is  deeply  interested  in  this  trade  of  silver 
dollars.  Instead  of  drawing  gold  from  London 
to  pay  her  vast  establishments  by  sea  and  land 
throughout  the  New  World,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Old— instead  of  thus  depleting  herself  of 
her  bullion  at  home,  she  finds  the  silver  for 
Uiese  payments  in  the  Mexican  mines.  A  com- 
missary of  purchases  at  ^000  per  annum,  and 
a  deputy  at  $4,000,  are  incessantly  employed  in 
tiieee  purchases  and  shijpments  of  silver ;  and  if 
interrupted,  the  Bank  of  England  would  pay  the 
forfeit.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  Texian  alliance,  and 
the  profit  upon  her  small  trade,  would  make  an 
enemy  of  Mexico?  would  give  up  twenty  mil- 
lions annually  of  silver,  deprive  nerself  of  her 
fountain  of  supply,  and  subject  her  bank  to  the 
drains  which  the  forei^  service  of  her  armies 
and  navies  would  require?  The  supposition  is 
incredible:  and  I  say  no  more  to  this  scare- 
crow alliance,  in  which  the  President  so  fully 
believes." 

The  magnitnde  and  importance  of  our  young 
and  growii^  trade  with  Mexico — the  certainty 
that  her  carrying  trade  would  fall  into  our 
hands,  as  her  want  of  ports  and  ship  timber 
would  for  ever  prevent  her  from  having  any 
marine — ^were  presented  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  cultivate  peace  with  her. 

''The  legal  state  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  is  that  of  war ;  and  the  legal  conse- 

Suence  is  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  between 
tie  two  powers,  and  the  cessation  of  all  com- 
racoxnal  intercourse.  This  is  a  trifle  in  the  eyes 
of  the  President ;  not  sufficient  to  impede  for 
an  instant  his  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and 
the  ulterior  scheme  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  But  how  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try 1  Is  it  a  trifle  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  / 
eves  are  large  enough  to  liehold  the  extent  of  V 
the  Mexican  commerce,  and  whose  hearts  are 
patriotic  enough  to  lament  its  loss  ?  Look  at 
that  commerce !  The  richest  stream  which  the 
worid  beholds:  for,  of  exports,  silver  is  its 
sti^  article ;  of  imports,  it  takes  something  of 
every  thinff,  changed,  to  oe  sure,  into  the  form 
of  fine  goods  and  groceries :  of  navigation,  it  re- 
quires a  constant  foreign  supply ;  for  Mexico 
neither  has,  nor  can  have,  a  marine,  either  com- 
mercial or  military.  The  want  of  ports  and 
timber  deny  her  a  marine  now  and  for  ever. 
This  country,  exporting  what  we  want — (hard 
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money) — ^taking  something  of  all  our  exports — 
using  our  own  ships  to  fetch  and  carry — ^lyhig 
at  our  door — ^with  many  inlMid  streams  of  trade 
besides  the  great  maritime  stream  of  commerce 
— ^pouring  the  perennial  product  of  her  innumer- 
able mines  into  our  paper-money  country^  and 
helping  us  to  be  able  to  bear  its  depredations : 
this  country,  whose  trade  was  so  important  to 
us  under  every  aspect,  is  treated  as  a  nullity  by 
the  American  President,  or  rather,  is  treated 
with  systematic  outrage ;  and  eren  the  treaty 
which  secures  us  her  trade  is  disparagingly  ac- 
knowledged with  the  contemptuous  prefix  of 
mere! — a  mere  commercial  treaty.  So  styles 
it  the  appeal  message.  Now  let  us  look  to  this 
commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  depre- 
^  ciated  and  repudiated  by  our  President :  let  us 
see  its  origin,  progress,  and  present  state.  Be- 
fore the  independence  of  Mexico,  that  empire  of 
mines  had  no  foreign  trade :  the  mother  country 
monopolised  the  whole.  It  was  the  Spanish 
Hesperides,  guarded  witli  more  than  the  fkbu- 
lous  dragon^  care.  Mexican  Independence  was 
declared  at  Iguala,  in  the  year  1821.  In  that  year 
its  trade  with  the  United  States  began,  humbly 
to  be  sure,  but  with  a  rapid  and  an  unmense  de- 
velopment. In  1821.  our  exports  to  Mexico 
were  about  $100,000;  our  imports  about  the 
double  <tf  that  small  sum.  In  the  year  1835,  the 
year  before  the  Texian  rerolution,  our  exports 
to  the  same  country  (and  that  independent  of 
Honduras,  Campeachy,  and  the  Mosquito  shore) 
amounted  to  $1,500,639;  and  that  of  direct 
trade,  without  counting  exportations  from  other 
countries.  Our  imports  were,  for  the.  same  vear, 
in  merchandise,  $5,614,819 ;  of  which  the  whole, 
except  about  $200,000  worth,  was  carried  in 
American  vessels.  Our  specie  impcnrts,  for  the 
same  year,  were  $8,343,181.  This  was  the  state 
of  our  Mexican  trade  (and  that  without  coimt- 
ing  the  inland  branches  of  it),  the  year  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Texian  revolution— an 
leTent  which  I  then  viewed,  as  my  speeches 
jprove,  under  many  aspects !  And,  with  eveiy 
'sympathy  alive  in  &vor  of  the  Texians,  and 
with  the  full  view  of  their  return  to  our  Union 
after  a  suco^sful  revolt,  I  still  wished  to  con- 
ciliate this  natural  event  with  the  great  object 
of  preserving  our  peaceful  relations,  and  with 
them  our  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral 
position  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  second  power 
of  the  New  World  after  ourselves,  and  the  first 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  great  American 
&mily." 

Political  and  social  considerations,  and  %  re- 
gard for  the  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, were  also  urged  as  solid  reasons  for  ef- 
fecting the  annexation  of  Texas  without  an  out- 
break or  collision  with  Mexico : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  you  consid- 
erations, founded  in  the  relations  of  commerce 


/ 


and  good  neighborhood,  for  preserving  not 
naerely  peace,  but  good-will  with  Mexico.  We 
are  the  first — she  the  second  power  of  the  New 
World.  We  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — she  at  the  head  of  the  South-European 
race — ^but  we  all  come  from  the  same  brand)  of 
the  human  famUy — ^the  white  brandi — which, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  and 
circling  Europe  by  the  north  and  by  the  south, 
sent  their  vanguards  to  people  the  two  Ameri- 
cas— to  redeem  them  from  the  savage  and  the 
heathen,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
the  European  systems.  The  independence  of 
these  van^ards  fh>m  their  metropolitan  ances- 
tors, was  m  the  natural  order  of  human  events ; 
and  the  precedence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  branch 
in  this  assertion  of  a  natural  right,  was  tbe 
privilege  and  prerogative  of  their  dasoent  and 
education.  The  descendants  of  the  EngUsh  be- 
came independent  first ;  those  of  die  Spaniards 
followed ;  and,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  na- 
tional existences,  were  greeted  with  applause, 
and  saluted  wilJi  the  afieotion  of  brothers. 
They,  on  their  part,  showed  a  deference  and  mn 
afiection  for  us  fraternal  and  affecting.  Though 
speaking  a  different  language,  professing  a  dif- 
ferent religion,  bred  in  a  different  system  of 
laws  and  of  government,  and  guarded  from  iJl 
communication  with  us  for  centuries,  yet  they 
instantly  took  us  for  their  model,  framed  their 
constitutions  upon  ours,  and  spread  the  gremt 
elements  of  old  English  liberty---election8,  legis- 
latures, juries,  hal]«as  <^rpus,  faoe-to4Rce  trials, 
no  arrests  but  on  special  warrants ! — spread  all 
these  essentials  of  liberty  from  the  anctent  ci^ 
ital  of  Montezuma  to  the  end  of  the  South 
American  continent  This  was  honorable  tc 
us,  and  we  felt  it ;  it  was  beneficial  to  them, 
and  we  wished  to  cement  tbe  friendship  they 
had  proffered,  and  to  perpetuate  among  them 
the  institutions  they  had  adopted.  Concilia- 
tion, arising  frt>m  justice  and  nimess,  was  oar 
only  instrument  of  persuasion ;  and  it  was  nsed 
by  all,  and  with  perfect  effect  Every  admin- 
istration— all  the  people — followed  the  same 
course ;  and,  until  this  day — ^until  the  pres^it 
administration — there  has  not  been  one  to  ii^ 
suit  or  to  injure  a  new  State  of  the  Soath\) 
Now  it  is  done.  Systematic  insult  has  been 
practised ;  spoliation  of  two  thousand  miles  of 
incontestable  territory,  over  and  above  Texas, 
has  been  attempted ;  outrage  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  clandestine  war,  and  lying  in  wait  to 
attack  the  innocent  by  land  and  water,  has 
been  committed :  and  on  whom  ?  The  second 
power  of  tbe  New  World  after  ourselves — the 
head  of  the  Spanish  branch — and  the  people  in 
whose  treatment  at  our  hands  the  rest  may 
read  their  own.  Descended  fr'om  the  proud  and 
brave  Oastilian — as  proud  and  as  brave  now  as 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  when  Spain 
gave  law  to  nations,  and  threatened  Europe 
with  universal  domination — these  young  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  outraged  with  impunity. 
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Broken  and  disposed,  the  Spuush  &milj  had 
lost  much  of  its  power,  but  nothing  of  its  pride, 
its  courage,  its  chiyalry,  and  its  sensitiveness 
to  insult 

"  The  head  of  the  powers  of  the  New  World 
— deferred  to  as  a  model  by  all — the  position 
of  the  United  States  was  grand^  and  its  Tocation 
noble.  It  was  called  to  Sie  high  task  of  unit- 
ing the  American  nations  in  the  bonds  of  broth- 
erhood, and  in  the  social  and  political  systems 
which  cherish  and  sustain  liberty.  They  are 
all  republics^  and  she  the  elder  sister ;  and  it 
was  her  busmess  to  preserve  harmony,  friend- 
ship, and  concord  in  a  fkmily  of  repubhcs,  occu- 
gf ing  the  whole  extent  of  the  New  World, 
very  interest  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race  required  this  duty  at  our  hands. 
Liberty,  religion,  commerce,  science,  the  liberal 
and  the  usenil  arts,  all  required  it ;  and,  until 
now,  we  had  acted  up  to  the  grandeur  of  our 
position,  and  the  nobleness  of  our  vocation.  A 
sad  descent  is  now  made ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  arrests  the  plunge,  and  gives  time  to 
the  nation  to  recover  ita  place,  and  its  charao- 
y  ter,  and  again  to  appear  as  the  elder  sister,  the 
/  friendly  head,  and  the  model  power  of  the  cor- 
don of  republics  which  stretch  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  throuehout  the  two  Americas.  The 
di^  will  come  when  the  rejection  of  this  treaty 
wul  stand,  uncontestedly,  amongst  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  acts  <^  Uie  American 
Senate. 

I  "The  bill  which  I  have  offered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  true  way  to  obtain  Texas.  It  con- 
ciliates every  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
makes  sure  of  the  accomplishment  of  its  omect 
Offence  to  Mexico,  and  consequent  loss  of  her 
trade  and  friendship,  is  provided  against  If 
deaf  to  reason,  the  annexation  would  eventual- 
ly come  without  her  consent,  but  not  without 
having  conciliated  her  feelings  by  showing  her 
a  proper  respect  The  treaty  only  provided  dif- 
ficulties— difficulties  at  home  and  abroad — war 
and  loss  of  trade  with  Mexico— slavery  con- 
troversies, and  dissolution  of  the  Umon  at  home. 
When  the  time  came  ibr  admitting  new  States 
under  the  treaty,  had  it  been  ratifi^  then  came 
the  tug  of  war.  The  correspondence  presented 
it  wholly  as  a  slave  question.  As  such  it  would 
be  canvassed  at  the  elections ;  and  here  numer- 
ical strength  was  against  ua.  If  the  new  States 
were  not  admitted  with  slaves,  they  would  not 
come  in  at  all.  Then  Southern  States  might 
say  they  would  stand  out  with  them :  and  then 
came  the  crisis  !  So  obviously  did  the  treaty 
mode  of  acquisition,  and  the  correspondence, 
lead  to  this  result,  that  it  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  their  object;  and  thus  a  near  period 
arranged  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union.  Hap- 
pily, these  dire  consequences  are  averted,  for 
the  present ;  and  the  bill  I  have  brought  in  pro- 
vides the  way  of  obviating  th^n  for  ever,  and, 
^  at  the  same  time,  making  sure  of  the  annexa- 
tion." 


This  bill,  by  referring  the  question  of  annex- 
ation to  the  legislative  and  executive  authori 
ties  combined,  gave  the  right  turn  to  the  public 
mind,  and  led  to  the  measure  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  at  the  ensuing  session,  and 
marred  by  Mr.  Tyler's  assuming  to  execute  it 
in  the  expiring  moments  of  his  administration, 
when,  forestalling  his  successor,  he  rejected  the 
clause  for  peacefVd  negotiations,  and  rushed  for- 
ward the  part  of  the  act  which,  taken  alone,  in- 
volved war  with  Mexico. 

During  the  -whole  continuance  of  these  de- 
bates in  the  Senate,  the  lobbies  of  the  chamber 
were  crowded  with  speculators  m  Texas 
and  lands,  and  with  holders  of  Mexican  < 
all  working  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  ,\ 
which  would  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  value  i 
to  their  property,  and  war  with  Mexico,  to  be 
followed  by  a  treaty  providing  for  their  de- 
mands. They  also  infested  the  Department  of 
State,  the  presidential  mansion,  all  the  public 
places,  and  kept  the  newspapers  in  their  interest 
filled  with  abuse  and  Iklse  aoeosaticms  against 
the  senators  who  stood  between  themselves 
and  their  pr^y.  They  were  countenanced  by 
the  politicians  whose  objects  were  purely  politi- 
cal in  getting  Texas,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were  in  sympathy  or  complicity  with  their 
schemes.  Persons  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment were  known  to  be  in  the  r^nks  of  these 
speculators ;  and,  to  uncover  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Benton  submitted  this  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any 
provisions  are  necessary  in  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  Texaa^  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  speculating  operations  in  Texas 
lands  or  scrip,  and  whether  any  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  government  are  connected  with 
such  speculations." 

The  resolve  was  not  adopted,  as  it  was  well 
foreseen  would  be  the  case,  there  being  always, 
in  every  public  body,  a  large  inf\ision  of  gentle 
tempered  men,  averse  to  any  strong  measure, 
and  who  usually  cast  the  balance  between  con- 
tending parties.  The  motion,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  fixing  public  attention  the  more  ear- 
nestly upon  these  operators ;  and  its  fate  did 
not  prevent  the  mover  from  offering  other  re- 
solves of  a  kindred  character.  It  had  been  well 
known  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  of  slave  sta- 
tistics to  Mr.  Pakenham,  as  a  cause  for  making 
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the  treatj  of  annexatkm,  had  been  written  after 
the  treaty  had  been  oonduded  and  signed  by 
the  negotiators ;  and  this  fkct  was  clearly  de- 
dncible  from  the  whole  proceeding,  as  well  as 
otherwise  known  to  some.  There  was  enough 
to  satisfy  close  obserrers ;  but  the  mass  want 
the  proof,  or  an  offer  to  prove ;  and  ibr  their 
benefit,  Mr.  Benton  moTed : 

^Also,  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Texas  treaty  was  com- 
menced or  agreed  upon  befcnre  the  receipt  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch  of  December  26, 1843, 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  communicated  to  our  goyem- 
ment  in  February,  1844." 

This  motk>n  shared  the  &te  of  the  former ; 
but  did  not  prevent  a  similar  movement  on 
another  point  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
sudden  commencement  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
was  motived  exclusively  upon  the  communica- 
tion of  a  British  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter  from  a  citixen  of  Mary- 
land in  London,  an  ^  extract "  from  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  to  justify  the  ^9elf- 
defence  "  measures  in  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  writer  of  that  letter  had  been 
ascertained,  and  it  lent  no  credit  to  the  infor- 
mation conveyed.  It  had  also  been  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  paid,  and  largely,  out  of  the 
puUic  Treasury,  for  that  voyage  to  London — 
whidi  authorised  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  what  had  been  found.  An  extract  of 
the  letter  onfy  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate :  a 
view  of  the  whole  was  desired  by  the  Senate  in 
such  an  important  case — and  was  asked  for — 
but  not  obtained.  Mr.  Upshur  was  dead,  and 
the  President,  in  his  answer,  had  supposed  it 
had  been  taken  away  among  his  private  papers 
— a  very  violent  supposition  after  the  letter  had 
been  made  the  foundation  for  a  most  important 
public  proceeding.  Even  if  so  carried,  it  should 
have  been  pursued,  and  reclaimed,  and  made 
an  archive  in  the  Department :  and  this,  not 
having  been  done  l^  the  President,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  mo- 
tion submitted : 

^  Also,  that  it  be  instructed  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible^ the  ^private  letter^  from  London,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Upshur's  first  despatch  on  the  Texas  ne- 
gotiation, and  supposed  by  the  President  to 
have  been  carried  away  among  his  private  pa- 
pers ;  and  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  said  letter." 


To  fiusflitate  all  theiie  inquiries  an  additioiial 
resolve  proposed  to  dothe  the  committee  with 
authority  to  send  for  persons  and  pi^)er8— to 
take  testimony  under  oath — and  to  extend  their 
inquiries  into  all  subjects  which  should  conneet 
themselves  with  selfish,  or  criminal  motives  Ibr 
the  acquisition  of  Texas.  And  aQ  these  inqui- 
ries, though  repulsed  in  the  Senate,  had  thor 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  already  weU  im- 
bued with  suspicions  and  beliefe  of  sinister  pro- 
ceedings, marked  with  an  exaggerated  demoor 
stration  of  zeal  for  the  public  good. 


CHAPTER    C:?[LIII. 

OBEGON  TKBBITOBT:  OONYENTIOKS  OF  1918  AITD 
1898:  JOINT  OCCUPATION:  ATTEMPTED  NOnOE 
TO  TERMINATE  IT. 

Thxse  conventions  provided  for  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  the  countries  respectively  claimed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  tbt 
north-west  coast  of  America—that  of  1818  lim- 
iting the  joint  occupancy  to  ten  years — that  of 
1828  extending  it  indefinitely  until  either  of  the 
two  powers  should  give  notice  to  the  other  of  a 
desire  to  terminate  it.  Sudi  agreements  are 
often  made  when  it  is  found  difficult  to  agree 
upon  the  duration  of  any  particular  privily 
or  duty.  They  are  seductive  to  the  negotiators 
because  they  postpone  an  inconvenient  ques- 
tion :  they  are  consolatory  to  each  party,  be- 
cause each  says  to  itself  it  can  gpt  rid  of  the 
obligation  when  it  pleases — a  consolation  al-' 
ways  delusive  to  one  of  the  parties :  for  the 
one  that  has  the  advantage  always  resists  the 
notice,  and  long  baffles  it^  and  often  through 
menaces  to  consider  it  as  an  unfriendly  proceed- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
disadvantageous  often  sees  dai^r  in  diange; 
and  if  the  notice  is  to  be  given  in  a  legislative 
body,  there  will  always  be  a  large  p^  cratum  of 
easy  t^nperam^its  who  are  desirous  of  avoiding 
questions,  putting  off  difficulties,  and  suffering 
the  evils  they  have  in  preference  of  flying  to 
those  they  know  not:  and  in  this  way  these 
temporary  agreements,  to  be  terminated  on  the 
notice  of  either  party,  generally  continue  longer 
than  eitiier  party  dreamed  of  when  they  were 
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made.  So  it  was  with  this  Oregon  joint  oocu- 
pancj.  The  first  was  for  ten  years  :  not  being 
able  to  agree  upon  ten  years  more,  the  usual  de- 
lusiye  resource  was  fallen  upon :  and,  under  the 
second  joint  occupation  had  already  continued  in 
operation  fourteen  years.  Western  members  of 
Congress  now  took  up  the  subject,  and  moTcd 
the  Senate  to  advise  the  gOTemment  to  give  the 
notice.  Mr.  Semple,  senator  from  Dlinois,  pro- 
posed the  motion :  it  was  debated  many  days — 
resisted  by  many  speakers :  and  finally  defeat- 
ed. It  was  first  resisted  as  discourteous  to 
Qreat  Britain — then  as  ofiensiye  to  her — then 
as  cause  of  war  on  her  side — finally,  as  actual 
war  on  our  side — and  eyen  as  a  conspiracy  to 
make  war.  This  latter  accusation  was  so  seri- 
ously urged  as  to  call  out  a  serious  answer  from 
one  of  the  senators  friendly  to  the  notice,  not 
80  much  in  exculpation  of  himself  as  that  of  a 
fidend  at  whom  the  imputation  was  levelled. 
In  this  sense,  Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,  stood  up, 
and  said: 

^  His  friend  on  the  left  (Mr.  Benton)  was 
accused  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy, 
having  no  other  object  than  the  involvii^  us  m 
a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  said  with 
equal  truth  that  his  lever  for  moving  the  dif- 
ferent elements  was  the  northern  boundary 
question.  What  foundation  was  there  for  so 
grave  an  accusation  ?  None  other  than  that  he 
had  fearlessly,  from  the  beginning,  resisted 
every  encroachment,  come  firom  what  quarter 
it  might.  He  had  stenmied  the  tide  of  British 
influence,  if  any  such  there  was — he  had  ren- 
dered great  and  imperishable  services  to  the 
West,  and  the  West  was  grateful  to  him — he 
had  watched  her  interests  from  the  cradle ;  and 
now,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  herself^  he  boldly  stood  forth  her  advo- 
cate. K  devotion  to  ms  country,  then,  made 
him  a  conspirator,  he  was  indeed  guilty." 

Upon  all  this  talk  of  war  the  conmiercial  in- 
terest became  seriously  alarmed,  and  looked 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  notice  as  the  signal  for 
a  disastrous  depression  in  our  foreign  trade.  In 
a  word,  the  general  uneasiness  became  so  great 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  doing  what  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  what  the  safety  of  our  territory 
required  us  to  do,  and  without  the  right  to  do 
whidi  the  convention  of  1828  could  not  have 
been  concluded.  The  motion  for  the  notice  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  28  against  18.    The  yeas 


"Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Vol,  II.— 40 


Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan,  Colquitt, 
Fairfield,  Fulton,  Hann^an,  King,  Semple,  Se- 
vier. Sturgeon,  Walker,  Woodbury,  and  Wright 
•^18." 

"  Nays— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Day- 
ton, Evans,  Foster,  Haywood,  Huger,  Huntii^ 
ton,  Jama^n,  Johnson,  McDuffie,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Kives,  Sim- 
mons, Tallmadge,  Upham,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 28."      ^         —^         -^ 


CHAPTER   CXLIV. 

PBSSmSliTIAL  BLECnON. 

Ma.  Jamcs  Knox  Polk,  and  Mr.  George  Ifif- 
flin  Dallas,  had  been  nominated,  as  shown,'  for 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  democratic 
convention :  Mr.  Calhoun  had  declined  to  suffer 
his  name  to  go  before  that  election  for  reasons 
which  he  published,  and  an  attempt  to  get  up  a 
separate  convention  for  him,  entirely  failed: 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  a  separate  convention,  and 
received  its  unanimous  nomination,  and  thank- 
fully accepted  it,  soon  withdrew,  and  without 
having  had  a  vice-presidential  candidate  on  his 
ticket.  On  the  whig  side,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  were  the  candidates, 
and  the  canvass  was  conducted  without  those 
^>peal8  to  **hard  dder,  log-cabins,  and  oootl- 
skins  "  which  had  been  so  freely  used  by  the 
whig  party  during  the  last  canvass,  and  which 
were  so  little  complimentary  to  the  popular  in- 
telligence. The  democratic  candidates  were 
elected — and  by  a  large  electoral  vote — 170  to 
105.  The  States  which  voted  the  democratic 
ticket,  were :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania^  Yhrginia,  South  Carolina, 
G^rgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan. 
Those  which  voted  the  opposite  ticket,  were : 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Ohio.  The  pop- 
ular vote  was,  for  the  democratic  candidate, 
1,536,196:  for  the  opposite  ticket,  1,297,912. 
This  was  a  large  increase  upon  the  popular  vote 
of  1840 — large  as  that  vote  was,  and  Mr.  Clay, 
though  defeated,  receiving  22,000  votes  more 
than  General  Harrison  did — afibrding  good  evi- 
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dence  that  he  would  haye  been  elected  if  he  had 
been  the  candidate  at  thai  time.  The  issue  in 
the  election  was  mainly  the  par^  one  of  whig 
and  democrat,  modified  by  the  tariff  and  Texas 
questions — Mr.  Clay  bdng  considered  the  best 
representative  of  the  former  interest^  Mr.  Polk 
of  the  latter. 

The  difference  in  the  electoral  vote  was  large 
— 65 :  in  the  popular  vote,  not  so  considerable : 
and  in  some  of  the  States  (and  in  enough  <^ 
them  to  haye  reyersed  the  issue),  the  difference 
in  &yor  of  Mr.  Polk  quite  small,  and  dependent 
npon  causes  independent  of  himself  and  his 
cause.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  New 
York.  There  the  popular  yote  was  about  fiye 
hundred  thousand :  ihe  difference  in  fayor  of 
Mr.  Polk,  about  fiye  thousand :  and  that  dif- 
ference was  solely  owing  to  the  association  of 
Mr.  Silas  Wright,  with  the  canvass.  Reftising 
the  nomination  for  the  yice-presidency,  and  see- 
ing a  person  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  a 
long  intrigue  at  the  expense  of  his  fHend,  Mr. 
Van  Bnren,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  quit  the  Senate,  which  he  liked,  to  become 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York — a  place  to  whidi  he  was  absolutely 
averse.  The  two  canvasses  went  on  together, 
and  were  in  fact  one ;  and  the  name  and  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Wright  brought  to  the  presiden- 
tial ticket  more  than  enough  votes  to  make  the 
majority  that  gave  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  to  Mr.  Polk,  but  without  being  able  to 
bring  it  up  to  his  own  vote  for  governor; 
which  was  still  five  thousand  more.  It  was  a 
great  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  of  wishes  on  his 
part  to  quit  the  Senate  to  stand  this  election — 
a  sacrifice  purely  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
which  became  a  sacrifice,  in  a  more  material 
sense  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  electoral 
vote  of  New  York  was  36,  whidi,  going  all  to- 
gether, and  bein^  taken  from  one  side  and  added 
to  the  other,  would  have  made  a  difference  of  72 
— ^being  seven  more  than  enough  to  have  elected 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Polk  was  also  aided  by  the  withr 
drawal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  by  receiving  the  South 
Curolina  vote ;  both  of  which  contingencies  de- 
pended upon  causes  independent  of  his  cause, 
and  of  his  own  merits :  but  of  this  in  another 
place.  I  write  to  show  how  things  were  done, 
more  than  what  was  done ;  and  to  save,  if  pos- 
sible, the  working  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  whose  interests  and  safety 


depend  npon  its  purity,  not  upon  its  cormp- 
tions. 


CHAPTER    CXLV. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  OONSTTTUTION :  ELECTION 
OF  PRESIDENT  AND  YIOE-PEEBIDENT :  MS. 
BENTON'S  PLAN. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  leave  for  which  he  had 
given  notice  on  Wednesday,  to  bring  in  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  relataon  to  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  pre- 
fiiced  his  motion  with  an  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  details  of  the  amendment  whidi  he 
proposed  to  offer.  This  expositbn,  referring  to 
a  speech  which  he  had  made  in  the  year  1824, 
and  reproducing  it  for  the  present  occasion,  can 
only  be  analysed  in  this  brief  noUce. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  found  himself  in  a  positicHi  to 
commence  most  of  his  speeches  with  ^  twenty 
years  ago .'" — a  commencement  rather  equivo- 
cal, and  liable  to  different  interpretations  in  the 
minds  of  different  persons ;  for,  while  he  might 
suppose  himself  to  be  displaying  sagacity  and 
foresight,  in  finding  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of 
the  present  disorders  of  the  state  in  the  reme- 
dies of  prevention  which  he  had  proposed  long 
since,  yet  others  might  understand  him  in  a 
different  character,  and  consider  him  as  belong- 
ing to  the  category  of  those  who,  in  that  long 
time,  had  learned  nothing,  and  had  forgot 
nothing.  So  it  might  be  now ;  for  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  revive  a  proposition  which  he  had 
made  exactly  twenty  years  before,  and  for  the 
revival  of  which  he  deemed  the  present  time 
eminently  propitious.  The  body  politic  was 
now  sick ;  and  the  patient,  in  his  agony,  might 
take  the  medicine  as  a  cure,  whidi  he  refused, 
when  well,  to  take  as  a  prevention. 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  state  the  object  and 
principle  of  his  amendment,  which  was,  to  dis- 
pense with  all  intermediate  bodies  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice-President^  and  to 
keep  the  election  whoHy  in  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  and  to  do  this  by  giving  them  a  direct 
vote  for  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  holding  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  in  the  first  election  to  give  a 
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majority  to  any  one.  This  was  to  do  away 
with  the  machinery  of  all  mtermediate  bodies 
to  guide,  control,  or  defeat  the  popular  choice  *, 
whether  a  Congress  caucus,  or  a  national  con- 
yention,  to  dictate  the  selection  of  candidates ; 
or  a  body  of  electors  to  reoeiye  and  deliver  their 
TOtes ;  or  a  House  of  Representatives  to  sanc- 
tion or  frustrate  their  choice. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  warmly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  his  proposition,  assummg  it 
as  a  fVmdamental  truth  to  which  there  was  no 
exception,  that  liberty  wotdd  be  ruined  by  pro- 
viding' any  kind  of  substittUe  for  popular 
election  !  asserting  that  all  elections  would  de- 
generate into  fraud  and  violence,  if  any  inter- 
mediate body  was  established  between  the 
voters  and  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  placed 
in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  control,  betray,  or 
defeat  that  choice.  This  fundamental  truth  he 
supported  upon  arguments,  dravm  from  the 
philosophy  of  government,  and  the  nature  of 
man,  and  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from 
the  history  of  all  elective  governments  which 
had  ever  existed.  He  showed  that  it  was  the 
law  of  the  few  to  disr^ard  the  will  of  the 
many,  when  they  got  power  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  liberty  had  been  destroyed  wherever 
intermediate  bodies  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  popular  will.  He  quoted  a  vast  number  of 
governments,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  illus- 
trations of  this  truth ;  and  referred  to  the  period 
of  direct  voting  in  Qreece  and  in  Rome,  as  the 
grand  and  glorious  periods  of  popular  govern- 
ment, when  the  unfettered  will  of  the  people 
annually  brought  forward  the  men  of  their  own 
choice  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  and  when 
those  people  went  on  advancing  from  year  to 
year,  and  produced  every  thing  great  in  arts  and 
in  arms — in  public  and  in  private  life — which 
then  exalted  them  to  the  skies,  and  still  makes 
them  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  nations. 
He  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government,  but  they  must  have  fiur  play — 
fair  play  at  the  elections,  on  which  all  depend- 
ed; and  for  that  purpose  should  be  fr«e  fiY>m 
the  control  of  any  intermediate,  irresponsible 
body  of  men. 

At  present  (he  said),  the  will  of  the  people 
was  liable  to  be  fhistrated  in  the  election  of 
their  chief  officers  (and  that  at  no  less  than 
three  different  stages  of  the  canvass),  by  the 
intervention  of  small  bodies  of  men  between 


themselves  and  the  object  of  their  choice.  First, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  in  the  nomina* 
tion  or  selection  of  candidates.  A  Congress 
caucus  formerly,  and  a  national  convention  now, 
govern  and  control  that  nomination ;  and  never 
fail,  when  tiiey  dioose,  to  find  pretexts  for  sub- 
stituting their  own  will  for  that  of  the  people. 
Then  a  body  of  electors,  to  receive  and  hold  the 
electoral  votes,  and  who,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
will  soon  be  expert  enough  to  find  reasons  for  a 
similar  substitution.  Then  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  come  in  at  the  conclusion,  to 
do  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  aiMl  set  the 
will  of  the  people  at  absolute  defiance.  The 
remedy  for  all  this  is  the  direct  vote^  and  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  if  the 
first  one  failed.  This  would  operate  fairly  and 
rightfully.  No  matter  how  many  candidates 
then  appeared  in  the  field.  If  any  one  obtained 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the 
popular  principle  was  satisfied;  the  majority 
had  prevailed,  and  acquiescence  was  the  part  of 
the  minority.  If  no  one  obtained  the  migority, 
then  the  first  election  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  nomination — a  real  nomination  by  the  people ; 
and  a  second  election  between  the  two  highest 
would  give  effect  to  the  real  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  B.  then  exposed  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  contained  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  he  intended  to  offer.  The  plan  of 
election  contained  in  that  resolution,  was  the 
work  of  eminent  men — of  Mr.  Macon,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  Mr.  Findlay,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Hayne,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Jdm^ 
son,  and  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the 
Senate  and  the  country  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
ported. Subsequent  experience  should  make  it 
still  more  acceptable,  and  entitle  its  details  to  a 
careful  and  indulgent  consideration  from  the 
people,  whose  rights  and  welfare  it  is  intended 
to  preserve  and  promote. 

The  detail  of  the  plan  is  to  divide  the  States 
into  districts  \  the  people  to  vote  direct  in  each 
district  for  the  candidate  they  prefer;  the  can- 
didate having  the  highest  vote  for  President  to 
receive  the  vote  of  the  district  for  such  office, 
and  to  count  one.  If  any  candidate  receives  the 
migority  of  the  whole  number  of  districts,  such 
person  to  be  elected ;  if  no  one  receives  such 
majority,  the  election  to  be  held  over  again  be- 
tween the  two  highest   To  afford  time  for  these 
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double  elections,  when  they  become  necessary, 
the  first  one  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  August — at  a  time  to  which  many  of  the 
State  elections  now  conform,  and  to  which  all 
may  be  made  to  conform — and  to  be  held  on  the 
same  days  throughout  the  Union.  To  receiye 
the  returns  of  such  elections,  the  Congress  is 
required  to  be  in  session,  on  the  years  of  such 
elections,  in  the  month  of  October;  and  if«a 
second  election  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be 
held  in  December.  Two  days  are  proposed  for 
the  first  election,  because  most  of  the  State 
elections  continue  two  dajrs :  one  day  alone  is 
allowed  for  the  second  election,  it  being  a  brief 
issue  between  two  candidates.  To  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  remote  and  most  improbable 
contingencies,  that  of  an  equality  oi  votes  be- 
tween the  two  candidates — a  thing  which  cannot 
occur  where  the  whole  number  of  rotes  is  odd, 
and  is  utterly  improbable  when  they  are  even — 
and  to  keep  the  election  firom  the  House  of 
Representatives,  while  preserving  the  principle 
which  should  prevail  in  elections  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  provided  that  the  can- 
didate, in  the  case  of  such  equality,  having  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  minority  of  the  States, 
shall  be  the  person  elected  President  To  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  of  another  almost 
impossible  contingency  (that  of  more  than  two 
candidates  having  the  highest,  and,  of  course, 
the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  first  election, 
by  an  equality  of  votes  between  several),  the 
proposed  amendment  is  so  worded  as  to  let  all 
— ^that  is,  all  having  the  two  highest  number 
of  votes — go  before  the  people  at  the  second 
election. 

Such  are  the  details  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent :  they  are  the  same  for  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  the  single  exception  that,  when  the 
first  election  should  have  been  effective  for  the 
election  of  President,  and  not  so  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, then,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  second  elec- 
tion for  the  secondary  office  only,  the  present 
provision  of  the  constitution  should  pre^ul,and 
the  Senate  choose  between  the  two  highest 

Having  made  this  exposition  of  the  principle 
and  of  the  details  oi  the  plan  he  proposed,  Mr. 
B.  went  on  to  speak  at  large  in  &vor  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  practicability  in  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  people,  maintaining  the  purity  of  elections, 
preventing  intrigue,  fraud,  and  treachery,  either 


in  guiding  or  defeating  the  choice  of  the  people ; 
and  securing  to  our  free  institutions  a  chance 
for  a  prolonged  and  virtuous  existence. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  never  attended  a  nomina- 
ting caucus  or  convention,  and  never  intended 
to  attend  one.  He  had  seen  the  last  Congress 
caucus  in  1824,  and  never  wished  to  see  another, 
or  hear  of  another ;  he  had  seen  the  nationid 
convention  of  1844,  and  never  wished  to  see  an- 
other. He  should  support  the  nominations  of 
the  last  convention ;  but  hoped  to  see  such  con- 
ventions rendered  unnecessary,  before  the  re- 
currence of  another  presidential  election. 

Mr.  B.  after  an  extended  argument,  oonclnded 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  favor  his  pro- 
position, and  send  it  to  the  country.  His  only 
object  at  present  was  to  lay  it  before  the  coun- 
try :  the  session  was  too  &r  advanced  to  expect 
action  upon  it  There  were  two  modes  to 
amend  the  constitution — one  by  Congress  pro- 
posing, and  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures 
adopting,  the  amendment ;  the  other  by  a  na- 
tional convention  called  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  B.  began  with  the  first  mode :  he 
might  end  with  the  second. 

Disclaiming  every  thing  temporary  or  invidious 
in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  constitution  in  an 
important  point — referring  to  his  labors  twenty 
years  ago  for  the  elucidation  of  his  motives— 
despising  all  pursuit  after  office,  high  or  low- 
detesting  all  circumvention,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement— anxious  to  restore  our  elections  to 
their  pristine  purity  and  dignity — and  believing 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be  the  only 
safe  and  pure  authority  for  the  selection  as  well 
as  election  of  the  first  officers  of  the  republic, 
— he  confidentiy  submitted  his  proposition  to 
the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  asked  for  it  the 
indulgent  consideration  which  was  due  to  the 
gravity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 

Mr.  B.  then  ofiered  his  amendment,  which 
was  unanimously  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  important 
proposition : 

"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  {^America 
in  Congress  assembled,  tvxhthiras  of  both 
Houses  concurring,  That  the  following  am^ 
ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
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of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shall  he  yalid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  consti- 
tution: 

"That)  hereafter,  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  he  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  respectiTe  States,  in  the 
manner  following :  Each  State  shall  be  divided, 
by  the  legislature  thereof^  into  districts,  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the 
said  districts  to  m  composed  of  contiguous  ter^ 
ritory,  and  to  contam,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an 
equal  number  of  persons,  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented under  the  constitution,  and  to  be  laid  ofl^ 
for  the  first  time,  inmiediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
session  of  the  legislature  next  ensuing  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ;  that,  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  August,  in  the  year  1848,  and  on  the 
same  day  every  fourth  year  theredter.  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  who  possess  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures,  shall  meet 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  vote  for  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
and  the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President  in 
each  district  shall  be  holden  to  have  received 
one  vote ;  wnich  fitct  shall  be  immediately  cer- 
tified by  the  ^vemor  of  the  State,  to  each  of 
the  senators  m  Congress  fi^m  such  State,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  session  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  1848, 
and  on  the  same  day  oneveiy  fourth  year  there- 
after ;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  opeia  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President, 
shall  be  President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  riven ; 
but  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  Uien  a 
second  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensu- 
ing, between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
numbers  for  the  office  of  President;  which 
second  election  shall  be  conducted,  the  result 
certified,  and  the  votes  counted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  first ;  and  the  person  having 
the  neatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shaU 
be  President  But,  if  two  or  more  persons 
shall  have  received  the  greatest  and  an  eaual 
number  of  votes,  at  the  second  election,  then 
the  person  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  number  of 
States,  shall  be  President  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vioe-Presiden^ 


at  the  first  election,  shall  be  Vice-President,  if 
such  number  be  equal  to  a  migority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given :  and,  if  no  person 
have  such  minority,  then  a  second  election  shall* 
take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  same  day  that  the 
second  election  is  held  for  President ;  and  the 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  fbr 
Vice-President,  shaU  be  Vice-President  But 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  an  equality  of 
votes  between  the  persons  so^  voted  lor  at  the 
second  election,  then  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  States,  shall  be  Vice-President  But 
when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Vice-President,  and  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose 
a  Vice-President  from  the  persons  having  the 
two  highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  is 
now  prescribed  in  the  constitution." 


CHAPTER    CXLVI. 

THB  PBESIDEliT  AND  THE  SENATE:  WANT  Of 
OONOOBD:  NUMEROUS  BEJEGTI0N8  OF  NOM- 
INATIONS. 

Mb.  Ttlcb  was  without  a  party.  The  party 
which  elected  him  repudiated  him :  the  demo- 
cratic par^  refused  to  receive  him.  His  only 
resource  was  to  form  a  Tyler  party,  at  whidi 
he  made  but  little  progress.  The  few  who 
joined  him  from  the  other  parties  were,  most 
of  them,  importunate  for  office;  and  whether 
successful  or  not  in  getting  through  the  Senate 
(for  all  seemed  to  get  nominations),  they  lost 
the  moral  force  which  could  aid  him.  The  in- 
cessant rejection  of  these  nominations,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  were  renewed,  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  presidential  and  senatorial  op- 
pugnation  which  had  no  parallel  up  to  that 
time,  and  of  which  there  has  been  no  example 
since.  Nominations  and  rejections  fiew  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock 
— ^the  same  nomination,  in  several  instances, 
being  three  times  rejected  in  the  same  day  (as 
it  appears  on  the  journal),  but  within  the  same 
hour,  as  recollected  by  actors  in  the  scene. 
Thus :  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1843,  Mr.  Caleb 
Cushing  having  been  nominated  to  the  Senate 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  27  nays  to  19  yeas.  The  nays  were : 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bayard, 
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Bentoo,  Berrien,  Thomas  Clajton,  Conrad, 
Crafts,  Crittenden,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Kerr,  Linn,  Mangum,  Merrick,  MiUer, 
Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Snnmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Sprague,  Tappan,  White.  This  vote 
was  taken  after  dark  in  the  night  of  the  last  day 
of  the  session.  The  President,  who  according 
to  the  cnstom  on  snch  occasions,  attended  in  an 
ante-chamberappn^riated  to  the  Vice-President, 
immediately  sent  back  Mr.  Cushing's  name,  re- 
nominated for  the  same  ofBce.  He  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  again  by  the  same  27  nays,  and 
with  a  diminution  of  nine  who  had  voted  fbr 
him.  Incontinently  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Tyler  returned  with  another  re-nomination 
of  the  same  citizen  for  the  same  office  $  which 
was  immediately  rejected  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2. 
The  two  senators  who  voted  for  him  on  this 
last  trial  were,  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Walker  and 
Cuthbert.  The  19  who  voted  for  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  first  trial  were :  Messrs.  Bates,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Choate,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Ful- 
ton, King,  McDuffie,  McRoberts,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge,  Walk^,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright.  The  message  containing 
this  second  re-nomination  was  written  in  such 
haste  and  flurry  that  half  the  name  of  the  nran- 
inee  was  left  out  "I  nominate  Cuthing  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  Walter 
Forward,  resigned,"  was  the  whole  message; 
but  the  Senate  acted  upon  it  as  it  was,  without 
sending  the  message  back  for  rectification,  as 
the  rule  always  has  been  in  the  case  of  clerical 
mistakes.  These  re-nominations  by  Mr.  Tyler 
were  the  more  notable  because,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  had  the  duty  <^  reporting 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  United  States  Bank 
directors  in  the  time  of  the  ^irar,"  as  it  was 
called  of  the  government  upon  the  bank,  he  had 
made  the  report  against  President  Jackson  on 
the  re-nomination  of  the  four  government  direc- 
tors (Messrs.  Gilpin,  Sullivan,  Wager  and  Mc- 
Eldery),  who  had  been  r^ected  for  reporting  to 
the  President,  at  his  request,  the  illegal  and 
corrupt  proceedings  of  the  bank  (such  as  were 
more  ftiUy  established  by  a  committee  of  the 
stockholders) ;  and  also  voted  against  the  whole 
four  re-nominations. 

The  same  night  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  under- 
went three  rejections  on  a  nomination,  and  two 
re-nominations  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  France.  The  first  r^eo-^ 


tion  was  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12— the  second,  26 
to  8— the  third,  29  to  2.  The  two  yeas  in  this 
case  were  the  same  as  on  the  third  rejection  of 
Mr.  Gushing.  The  yeas  and  nays  in  the  first 
vote  were,  yeas:  Messrs.  Archer,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton, 
King,  McDuffie,  Sturgeon,  TaUmadge,  Walker. 
The  nays:  Messrs.  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton, 
Berrien,  CUyton  (Thomas),  Conrad,  Craft& 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, John  Leeds  Kerr,  Muigum,  Merrick, 
Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Sinmions,  Smith  of  Indi- 
ana, Sprague,  Tappan,  'White,  Woodbridge.  Mr. 
Wise  had  been  nominated  in  the  place  of  Lewis 
Cass,  ISisq,,  resigned. 

At  the  ensuing  session  a  rapid  succession  <^ 
rejections  of  nominations  took  place.  Mr. 
George  H.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  late  of  the  Houae 
of  Representatives,  was  nominated  miniistJ^r 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil.  He  had  been  commissioned 
in  the  vacation,  and  had  sailed  upon  his  destina- 
tion, drawing  the  usual  outfit  and  quarter's 
salary,  leaving  the  principal  part  behind,  bet 
upon  the  presidential  election.  He  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  Only  eight  members 
voted  for  his  confirmation — Messrs.  Breeee, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  King,  Semple,  Se- 
vier, Walker.  He  had  heen.  nominated  in  the 
place  of  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  ex-senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  recalled — a  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, reading,  talent,  and  finished  manners ;  and 
eminently  fit  for  his  place.  It  was  difficult  to 
see  in  Mr.  Proffit,  intended  to  supersede  him, 
any  cause  for  his  appointment  except  his  ad- 
hesion to  Mr.  Tyler,  . 

Mr.  David  Henshaw,  of  Massachusetts,  had 
been  commissioned  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  recess,  in  place  of  Mr.  Upshur,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  r^ected — only 
eight  senators  voting  for  his  nomination :  they 
were:  Messrs.  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood, 
King,  Semple,  Sevier,  Walker,  Woodbury.  The 
same  fate  attended  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed  in  the  recess  Secretary 
at  War,  in  the  place  oi  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer, 
resigned.  No  more  than  three  senators  voted 
for  his  confirmation — Messrs.  Haywood,  Porter 
of  Michigan,  and  Tallmadge.  Mr.  John  C. 
Spencer  himself,  nominated  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
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the  place  of  Smith  Thompion,  Esq.,  deceased, 
was  also  rejected— 26  to  21  votes.  The  nega- 
tives were:  Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Jamagin, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearoe, 
Simmons,  Tappan,  Woodbridge. — Mr.  Isaac  Hill, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  another  subject  of  sena- 
torial rejection.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
place  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions 
and  clothing  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  d^th  of  Charles  W. 
(Mdsborough,  Esq.,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  11.  The  negatives  were :  Messrs.  Allen, 
Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Clayton  (Thomas), 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Huntingdon, 
Jamagm,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Morehead,  Pearoe, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White.— Mr.  Cush- 
ing  was  nominated  at  the  same  session  for  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Chhia,  the  proceedings  on  which  have  not 
been  made  public. 


CHAPTER   CXLVII. 

MS.  TTLES'S  LAST  M£8SAeE  TO  OONGSESa 

TsxAS  was  the  prominent  topic  of  this  message, 
and  presented  in  a  way  to  have  the  effect,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intent,  of  inflaming  and 
exasperating,  instead  of  soothing  and  conciliat- 
ing Mexico.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  was  now  officially  what  he 
had  been  all  along  actually,  the  master  spirit  in 
all  that  related  to  Texas  annexation.  Of  the 
interests  concerned  in  the  late  attempted  nego- 
tiation, one  large  interest,  both  active  and  pow- 
erful, was  for  war  with  Mexico— not  for  the 
sake  of  the  war,  but  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
would  follow  it,  and  by  which  their  Texas  scrip 
aiMl  Texas  land,  now  worth  but  little,  would 
become  of  great  value.  Neither  Mr.  Tyler  nor 
Mr.  Calhoun  were  among  these  speculators,  but 
their  most  active  supporters  were;  and  these 
supporters  gave  the  spirit  in  which  the  Texas 
movement  was  conducted;  and  in  this  spirit 
the  message,  in  all  that  related  to  the  point,  was 
conceived.    The  imperious  notification  given  at 


the  last  session  to  cease  the  war,  was  repeated, 
with  equal  arrogance,  and  with  an  intimation   *^ 
that  the  United  States  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  Texas,  if  it  went  on.    Thus : 

^In  my  last  annual  message,  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  make  known  to  Congress,  in  terms 
both  plain  and  emphatic,  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  war  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  and  which,  since  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  has  consisted  altogether  of  pre- 
datory incursions,  attended  by  circumstances 
revolting  to  humanity.  I  repeat  now,  what  I 
then  said,  that,  after  eight  years  of  feeble  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  Texas,  it  was  time 
that  the  war  should  have  ceased.'' 

This  was  not  the  language  for  one  nation  to 
hold  towards  another,  nor  would  such  have  been 
held  towards  Mexico,  except  from  her  inability 
to  help  herself^  and  our  desire  to  get  a  chance 
to  make  a  treaty  of  acquisitions  with  her.  The 
message  goes  on  to  say,  ^Mexico  has  no  right 
to  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  vorld,  by  urging' 
any  longer  a  ttselees  and  fruitless  contest." 
Very  imperious  language  that,  but  entirely  un- 
founded in  the  facts.  Hostilities  had  ceased  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  upon  an  armistice  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  and  peace 
with  Mexico  was  immediate  and  certain  when 
Mr.  Tyler's  government  effected  the  breach  and 
termination  of  the  armistice  by  the  Texas  nego- 
tiations, and  by  lending  detachments  of  the^ 
army  and  navy  to  President  Houston,  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  Texas.  This  interposition, 
and  by  the  lawless  and  clandestine  loan  of 
troops  and  ships,  to  procure  a  rupture  of  the 
armistice,  and  prevent  the  peace  which  Mexico 
and  Texas  were  on  the  point  of  making,  was  (me 
of  the  most  revolting  circumstances  in  all  this 
Texas  intrigue.  Thus  presenting  a  defiant  as- 
pect to  Mexico,  the  President  reconmiended  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  upon  an  act 
of  Congress,  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  and 
under  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  admit  new  States.  Thus, 
a  great  constitutional  point  was  gained  by  those 
who  had  opposed,  and  defeated  the  annexation 
treaty.  By  that  mode  of  annexation  the  treaty-^ 
making  power — the  President  and  Senate — 
made  the  acquisition :  by  the  mode  now  recom- 
mended the  legislative  authority  was  to  do  it 

The  remainder  of  the  message  presents  noth- 
ing to  be  noted,  except  the  congratulations  of 
the  President  upon  the  restoration  of  the  federal 
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ourrency  to  what  he  called  a  sound  state,  but 
which  waa,  m  fact,  a  solid  state— for  it  had  be- 
come gold  and  silver;  and  his  equal  felicita- 
tions upon  the  equalization  of  the  exchanges 
(which  had  never  been  unequal  between  those 
who  had  money  to  exchange),  saying  that  ex- 
change was  now  only  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  gold.  That  had  been  the 
case  always  with  those  who  had  gold;  and  what 
had  been  caUed  inequalities  of  exchange  before, 
was  nothing  but  the  different  degrees  of  the 
depreciation  of  different  bank  notes.  But  what 
the  President  did  not  note,  but  which  all  others 
observed,  was  the  obvious  iact,  that  this  resto- 
ration and  equalization  were  attained  without 
any  of  the  remedies  which  he  had  been  prescrib- 
mg  for  four  years !  without  any  of  those  Fiscal 
Institutes — Fiscal  Corporations — Fiscal  Agents 
— or  Fiscal  Exchequers,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
scribing for  four  years.  It  was  the  effect  of  the 
gold  bill,  and  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  attempts  to  make  a  national 
currency  of  paper  money. 


CHAPTER    CXLVIII. 

LEOISLATIYE  ADMISSION   OF   TEXAS   INTO  THE 
UNION  AS  A  STATE. 

A  JOINT  resolution  was  early  brought  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

^  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  terri- 
tory properly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  he 
erect^  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  ^vemment, 
to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  And,  that  the  foregoing  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, and  with  the  following  guarantees : 

"  First.  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to 
the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all  ques- 
tions of  boundaiy  that  may  arise  with  other 
governments;  and  the  constitution  thereof^ 
with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the 
people  of  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


to  be  laid  before  Congress  for  its  final  actkm, 
on  or  before  the  1st  cUiy  of  January,  1846. 

"  Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the 
Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States  all 
public  edifices,  fortmcations,  barracks,  ports  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines, 
arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  property  and 
means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence  belong- 
ing to  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  all 
the  public  fiinds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  every 
kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and  owing 
said  republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within 
its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  said  republic  of  Texas ; 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging 
said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  oe  disposed  df  as 
said  State  mav  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  said 
debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  size,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  popnla- 
tion,  may  hereafter  by  the  consent  of  said  State, 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 
said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  no)^  latitude,  commonly  known 
as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slaveiy, 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  admission 
may  desire ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall 
be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  pro- 
hibited." 

To  understand  the  third,  and  last  clause 
of  this  resolve,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 
which  retroceded  that  province  to  Spain,  were 
extended  north  across  the  Red  River,  and  en- 
tirely to  the  Arkansas  River;  and  followipg 
that  river  up  to  the  37th,  the  38th,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  so  that 
all  this  part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  36 
degrees  30  minutes,  came  within  the  terms  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  prohibiting  slavery 
north  of  that  line.  Here  then  was  an  anomaly 
— slave  territory,  and  free  territory  within  tlM 
same  State ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  each  accordingly :  and  it  was  done. 
The  territory  lying  south  of  that  compromke 
line  might  become  free  or  slave  States  as  the 
inhabitants  should  decide:  the  States  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  north  of  it  were  to 
be  bound  by  the  compromise:  and  lest  any 
question  should  arise  on  that  point  in  conse- 
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quenoe  of  Texas  having  been  under  a  foreign 
dominion  since  the  line  was  established,  it  was 
expressly  re-enacted  by  this  clause  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  in  the  precise  words  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  act  Thus  framed,  and  made  clear 
in  its  provisions  in  respect  to  slavery,  the  reso- 
lutions, after  ample  discussion,  were  passed 
through  the  House  by  a  good  majority — 120  to 
97.    The  affirmatives  were : 

^Archibald  H.  Arrlngton,  John  B.  Ashe, 
Archibald  Atkinson,  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  James 

E.  Belser,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  Edward  J. 
Black,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Julius 
W.  Blackwell,  Gustavus  M.  Bower,  Jamee  B. 
Bowlin,  Linn  Boyd,  Richard  Brodhead,  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown, 
Edmund  Burke,  Alnnistead  Burt,  George  Alfred 
Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Shepherd  Carey,  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Absalom 
H.  Chappell.  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  James  G.  Clinton. 
Howell  Cobb,  WalterColes,  Edward  Cro^Alvan 
Cullom,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  John  W.  Davis.  John 
B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  James  Dellet,  Stephen  A. 
Douglass,  George  C.  Dromgool,  Alexander  Dun- 
can, Chesselden  Ellis,  Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Orlando 
B.  Ficklin,  Henry  D.  Foster  Richard  French, 
Georeo  Fuller,  William  H.  Hammett  Hugh  A. 
Haralson,  Samuel  Hays,  Thomas  J.  Henl^, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  George  W. 
Hopkins,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hu- 
bai^  William  S.  Hubbell,  James  M.  Hughes, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  John  Jameson,  Cave  John- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  (George  W.  Jones.  An- 
drew Kennedy,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  Aloee  La- 
branche.  Moses  G.  Leonard.  William  Lucas, 
John  U.  Lumpkin,  Lucius  Lyon,  William  C. 
McCauslen,  William  B.  Maclay,  John  A.  Mc- 
Clemand,  Felix  G.  McConnel,  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Dowell, James  J.  McKay,  James  Mathews, 
Joseph  Morris,  Isaac  E.  Morse.  Henry  C.  Mur^ 
phy,  Willoughby  Newton,  Moses  Norrisjr., 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  William  Parmenter,  Wil- 
liam W.  Payne,  John  Pettit,  Joseph  H.  Peyton, 
Emery  D.  Potter,  Zadock  Pratt,  David  S.  Reid, 
James  H.  Relfe,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  John  Rit- 
ter,  Robert  W.  Roberts,  Jeremiah  Russell, 
Romulus  M.  Saunders,  William  T.  Senter, 
Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Samuel  Simons.  Richard 

F.  Simpson,  John  SUdeU,  John  T.  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  John  Stewart,  William 
H.  Styles,  James  W.  Stone,  Alfred  P.  Stone, 
SeUh  B.  Strong,  George  Svkes,  William  Taylor, 
Jacob  Thomson,  John  W.  Tibbatts,  Tilghman 
M.  Tucker,  John  B.  Weller,  John  Wentworth, 
Joseph  A.  Woodward,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  Wil- 
liam L.  Yancey,  Jacob  S.  Yost." 

Members  from  the  slave  aiMl  free  States  voted 
for  these  resolutions,  and  thereby  asserted  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slaveiy  in 


territories,  and  to  prohibit  or  prevent  it  as  they 
pleased,  and  also  exercised  the  right  each  way 
— forbidding  it  one  side  of  a  line,  and  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  State  on  the  other — and  not 
only  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  but  enforcing  it  by  a  new 
enactment;  and  without  this  enactment  every 
one  saw  that  the  slavery  institution  would  eome 
to  the  Aikansas  River  in  latitude  37,  and  38, 
and  even  42.  The  vote  was,  therefore,  an  abo- 
lition of  the  institution  legally  existing  between 
these  two  lines,  and  done  in  the  formal  and 
sacred  manner  of  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
State,  as  a  condition  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  One  hundred  and  twenty  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  in  favor  of 
these  resolutions,  and  thereby  both  asserted, 
and  exercised  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  territories,  and  to  abolish  it 
therein  when  it  pleased:  of  the  97  voting  against 
the  resolution,  not  one  did  so  from  any  objection 
to  that  power.  The  resolutions  came  down  fh)m 
the  Department  of  State,  and  corresponded  with 
the  recommendation  in  the  President's  message. 
Sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  this 
joint  resolution  found  a  leading  fViend  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  delighted 
with  every  part  of  it,  and  especially  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  in 
the  part  where  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
invalidated  by  the  Texian  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, and  which  thus  extinguished  for  ever  the 
slavery  question  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
sense  he  said: 

"  He  was  pleased  with  it,  again,  because  it 
settled  the  question  of  slavery.  These  resolu- 
tions went  to  re-establish  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, by  fixing  a  line  within  which  slavery 
was  to  be  m  future  confined.  That  controversy 
had  nearly  shaken  this  Union  to  its  centre  in 
an  earlier  and  better  period  of  our  history ;  but 
this  compromise,  should  it  be  now  re-established, 
would  prevent  tne  recurrence  of  similar  dangers 
hereafter.  Should  this  question  be  now  left 
open  for  one  or  two  years,  the  country  could 
be  invoWed  in  nothing  but  one  perpetual  strug- 
gle. We  should  witness  a  feverish  excitement 
in  the  public  mind ;  parties  would  divide  on  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  question  of  abolition ; 
and  the  irritation  might  reach  such  an  extreme 
as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union  itselfl 
But  close  it  now,  and  it  would  be  closed  for 
ever. 

"  Mr.  B.  said  he  anticipated  no  time  when  the 
country  would  ever  desire  to  stretch  its  limits 
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bejond  tKe  Rio  del  Norte ;  and  such  bein^  the 
case,  ought  any  friend  of  the  Union  to  desire  to 
see  this  question  left  open  any  longer  ?  Was 
it  desirable  again  to  have  the  Missouri  question 
brought  home  to  the  neople  to  goad  them  to 
fury?  That  question  between  iLe  two  great 
interests  in  our  country  had  been  well  discussed 
and  well  decided ;  and  fVom  that  moment  Mr. 
B.  had  set  down  his  ibot  on  the  solid  ground 
then  established,  and  there  he  would  let  the 
question  stand  for  evar.  Who  could  complain 
of  the  terms  of  that  compromise  ? 

"It  was  then  settled  that  north  of  36°  80' 
slavery  should  be  for  ever  prohibited.  The  same 
line  was  fixed  upon  in  the  resolutionB  recently 
received  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  now 
before  us.  The  bill  from  the  House  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  territorial  government  in  Ore- 
gon excluded  slavery  altogether  from  that  vast 
country.  How  vain  were  the  fears  entertamed 
in  some  quarters  of  the  country  that  the  slave- 
holdinff  States  would  ever  be  able  to  control  the 
Union!  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fears 
entertamed  in  tne  south  and  south-west  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  abolitionists,  were 
not  less  unfounded  and  vain.  South  of  the 
compromise  line  of  36^  30'  the  States  within  the 
limits  of  Texas  applving  to  come  into  the  Union 
were  left  to  decide  for  Siemselves  whether  they 
would  permit  slavery  within  their  limits  or  not 
And  under  this  free  pennission,  he  believed, 
with  Mr.  Clay  (in  his  letter  on  the  subiect  or 
annexation),  that  if  Texas  should  be  divided 
into  five  States,  two  only  of  them  would  be 
daveholdmg,  and  three  free  States.  The  de- 
scendants of  torrid  Africa  delighted  in  the 
meridian  rays  of  a  burning  sun  *,  they  basked 
and  rejoiced  in  a  degree  of  heat  which  enervated 
and  would  destroy  the  white  man.  The  low- 
lands of  Texas,  therefore,  where  they  raised 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  indigo,  was  the 
natural  reeion  ror  the  slave.  But  north  of  San 
Antonio,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye.  com.  and  cattle,  the 
climate  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  white  man 
of  the  North ;  there  he  could  labor  for  himself 
without  risk  or  injury.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  three  out  of  the  five  new  Texian 
States  would  be  free  States — oertainlv  they 
would  be  so,  if  they  but  willed  it  Mt,  B. 
was  willing  to  leave  that  question  to  themselves, 
as  they  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
He  had  no  apprehensions  of  the  result  With 
that  feature  in  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  he  was  perfectly  content ;  and,  whatever 
bill  might  ultimately  pass,  he  trusted  this  would 
be  matte  a  condition  in  it" 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  senatorial  ser- 
vice that  Mr.  Buchanan  crowned  his  long  devo- 
tion to  the  Missouri  compromise  by  celebrating 
its  re-enactment  where  it  had  been  abrogated, 
taking  a  stand  upon  it  as  the  solid  ground  on 


which  the  Union  rested,  and  invoking  a  perpe- 
tuity of  duration  for  it 

This  resolution,  thus  adopted  by  the  House, 
would  make  the  admission  a  legislative  act)  but 
in  the  opinion  of  many  members  of  the  Senate 
that  was  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction :  an-  \ 
other  in  their  opinion  required  to  be  taken :  and 
that  was  to  combine  the  treaty-making  power 
with  it — the  Congress  taking  the  initiative  in 
the  question,  and  the  President  and  Senate 
finishing  it  by  treaty,  as  done  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  With  this  view  Bfr. 
Benton  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  commissioners 
to  treat  for  annexation,  and  so  worded  as  to 
authorise  negotiations  with  Mexico  at  the  same 
time,  and  get  her  acquiescence  to  the  alienatioii 
in  the  settlement  of  boundaries  with  her.  His 
bill  was  in  these  terms: 

"That  a  State,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  pre- 
sent republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  and 
boundaries,  and  with  two  refH^esentatives  m 
Congress  until  the  next  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation, shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  the 
remaining  Texian  territory  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  government  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 

"Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  ^>propriated,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  missions  and  negotiationa  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission  and  ces- 
sion, either  by  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  tiie 
Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  the  President  may 
direct" 

In  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Benton  said : 

"It  was  a  copy,  substantially,  of  the  bill  ^ 
which  he  had  previously  ofiered,  with  the 
omission  of  all  the  terms  and  conditions  whidi 
that  bill  contained.  He  had  been  induced  to 
omit  all  these  conditions  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  agreeing  upon  them,  and  because  it  was 
now  dear  that  whatever  bill  was  passed  upon 
the  subject  of  Texas,  the  execution  of  it  must  de- 
volve upon  the  new  President,  who  had  been  just 
elected  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  this  object 
He  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  was  willing 
to  trust  the  question  of  terms  and  conditions  to 
his  untrammelled  discretion,  certain  that  he 
would  do  the  best  that  he  could  for  the  success 
of  the  object,  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and 
the  peace  and  honor  of  the  country. 

"The  occasion  is  an  extraordinair  one,  and 
requires  an  extraordinary  mission.  The  rolun- 
iMry  union  of  two  independent  nations  is  a  rare 
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/occmrence,  and  is  worthy  to  be  attended  by 
erery  circumstance  which  lends  it  d^ty,  pro- 
motes its  snooess,  and  makes  it  satisfiictory. 
When  England  and  Scotland  were  united,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  no  less  than 
thirty-one  commissioners  were  employed  to 
agree  upon  the  terms;  and  the  terms  they 
agreed  upon  received  the  sanction  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  completed  a 
union  which  had  been  in  yain  attanpted  for  one 
hundred  years.  Extraordinary  missions,  na- 
tionally constituted,  haye  several  times  been  re- 
sorted to  m  our  own  country,  and  always  with 
5ublic  approbation,  whether  successful  or  not. 
'he  first  Mr.  Adams  sent  Marshall,  Gerry,  and 
Pinckney  to  the  French  directory  in  1798 :  Mr. 
Jefferson  sent  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray  to 
the  French  consular  government  of  1800 :  Mr. 
Madison  sent  Adams,  Bayard,  Gallatin,  Clay, 
and  Russell  to  Ghent  in  1814.  All  these  mis- 
sions, and  others  which  might  be  named,  were 
nationally  constituted— composed  of  eminent 
citizens  taken  from  each  political  party,  and  from 
different  sections  of  the  U  nion ;  and,  of  course, 
all  fiivorable  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
employed.  An  occasion  has  occurred  whidi,  in 
my  opinion,  requires  a  mission  similarly  consti- 
tuted— as  numerous  as  the  missions  to  Paris  or 
to  Ghent— and  composed  of  citizens  from  both 
.  political  parties,  and  fr^m  the  non-slaveholding 
as  well  as  the  slaveholding  States.  Such  a  com- 
mission could  hardly  fiiil  to  be  successful,  not 
'  ^erely  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  union, 
'  /^but  in  agreemg  upon  terms  which  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people  and  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries.  And  here,  to  avoid  misap- 
'  prehension  and  the  appearance  of  disrespect 
'  where  the  contrary  is  felt,  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  now  in  Texas  as  the  charge  of  the 
United  States,  is,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  fit 
mod  proper  to  be  one  of  the  envoys  extraordinuy 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary  which  my  bill 
contemplates. 

^  In  withdrawing  from  my  bill  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  ^Bui  been  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation,  I  do  not  withdraw  them  from 
the  consideration  of  those  who  may  direct  the 
neeotiation.  I  expect  them  to  be  considered, 
ana,  as  fiur  as  judged  proper,  to  be  acted  on. 
The  compromise  principle  between  slave  and 
non-slavenolding  territory  is  sanctioned  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
yibe  general  voice  of  the  country.  In  withdraw- 
ing It  from  the  bill,  I  do  not  withdraw  it  from 
the  consideration  of  the  President:  I  only  leave 
him  free  and  untrammelled  to  do  the  best  he 
can  fbr  the  harmony  of  the  Union  on  a  delicate 
and  embarrassing  point. 

"  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  the  annexation  is 
judged  to  be  unnecessary,  but  no  one  judges  her 
/assent  to  a  new  boundary  line  to  be  unneces- 
sary :  no  one  judges  it  unnecessary  to  preserve 
her  commerce  and  good  will ;  and,  therefore, 
every  consideration  oi  self-interest  and  national 


policy  requires  a  &ir  effort  to  be  made  to  settle 
this  boundary  and  to  preserve  this  trade  and 
friendship;  and  I  shall  consider  all  this  as  re- 
muning  just  as  fully  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  if  submitted  to  him  in  a  bill. 

"  The  biU  which  I  now  offer  is  the  same  which 
I  have  presented  heretofore,  divested  of  its  con- 
ditions, and  committing  the  subject  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  the  best  way  that  he  can,  and  either  negotiate 
a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  to 
agree  upon  articles  of  union  to  be  submitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  deem  this  the 
best  way  of  proceeding  imder  every  aspect.  It 
is  the  safest  way ;  for  it  will  settle  all  questions 
beforehand,  and  leave  no  nest-eggs  to  natch  fu- 
ture disputes.  It  is  the  most  speedy  wav ;  for 
commissioners  conferring  face  to  face  will  come 
to  conclusions  much  sooner  than  two  delibera- 
tive bodies  sitting  in  two  different  countries,  at 
near  two  thousand  miles  apart,  and  interchanging 
categorical  propositions  in  the  shape  of  law.  It 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way ;  for  whatever  such 
a  commission  should  agree  upon,  would  stand 
the  best  chance  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  tt  is  the  most  respectful  way  to 
Texas,  and  the  mode  for  which  she  has  shown 
a  decided  preference.  She  has  twice  sent  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tifl^  here  to  treat  with  us;  and  the  actual 
President,  Mr.  Jones,  has  authentically  declared 
bis  willingness  to  engage  in  further  negotiations. 
Ministers  sent  to  confer  and  agree — to  consult 
and  to  harmonize — is  much  more  respectful 
than  the  transmission,  by  mail  or  messenger,  of 
an  inflexible  proposition,  in  the  shape  of  law,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  precise  words  in 
which  we  send  it.  In  every  point  of  view,  the 
mode  which  I  propose  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best ;  and  as  its  execution  will  devolve  upon  a 
President  just  elected  by  the  people  with  a  view 
to  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting 
it  to  him,  armed  with  full  power,  and  untram- 
melled with  terms  and  conditions." 

It  was  soon  ascertained  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  House  could  not 
pass — that  unless  combined  with  negotiation,  it 
would  be  rejected.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
then  proposed  to  join  the  two  together — the  bill  i^ 
of  Mr.  Benton  and  the  resolution  from  the 
House — ^with  a  clause  referring  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  to  act  under  them  as  he 
deemed  best.  It  being  then  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  new  President  arrived  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  act  immediately;  and  it  being  fully 
believed  that  the  execution  of  the  bill  was  to 
be  left  to  him,  the  conjunction  was  &vored  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  his  friends ;  and  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Walker  was  agreed  to.    The 
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bill  was  added  as  an  amendment,  and  then  the 
whole  was  passed — although  by  a  close  vote — 
1 27  to  25.  The  yeas  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Ash- 
ley, Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese, 
Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Ha3rwood,  Henderson,  Huger,  John- 
son, Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles,  Semple, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
— 27.  The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Francis, 
Huntington,  Jamagin,  Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Upham,  White,  Woodbridge— 25.  The  resolve 
of  the  House  was  thus  passed  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  validity  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
asserted,  and  its  re-enactment  effected  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House.  But  the  amend- 
y  ment  required  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  House 
for  its  concurrence  in  that  particular,  which  was 
found  to  increase  the  favor  of  the  measure — an 
addition  of  thirty-six  being  added  to  the  afllr- 
mative  vote  Carried  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  ap- 
proval, or  disai^roval,  it  was  immediately  ap- 
proved by  him,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun),  who  even 
diumed  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  a  triumph 
of  his  own.  And  so  the  executive  government, 
in  the  persons  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
added  their  sanction  to  the  validity  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  and  the  full  power  of 
Congress  which  it  exercised,  to  permit  or  abolish 
slavery  in  territories.  This  was  the  month  of 
March,  1845 — so  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  establishment  of  that  compromise  line,  the 
dogmas  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  " — "  no  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories " — and  "  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  consti- 
tution," had  not  been  invented.  The  discovery 
of  these  dogmas  was  reserved  for  a  later  period, 
and  a  more  heated  state  of  the  public  mind. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
had  undergone  all  its  formalities,  and  became  a 
law  on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  March ;  the 
second  was  Sunday,  and  a  ditB  non.  Congress 
met  on  Monday  for  the  last  day  of  its  existence ; 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  members  to 
hear  that  the  actual  President  had  assumed  the 
execution  of  the  act  providing  for  the  admission 
y  of  Texas — ^had  adopted  the  legislative  clause — 
and  sent  it  off  by  a  special  messenger  for  the 


adoption  of  Texas.  It  was  then  seen  that 
some  senators  had  been  cheated  out  of  their 
votes,  uul  that  the  passage  of  the  act  through 
the  Senate  had  been  procured  by  a  fraud.  At 
least  five  of  the  senators  who  voted  afiBjrmi^ 
tively  would  have  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House,  if  Mr.  Benton's  bill  had  not 
been  added,  and  if  it  had  not  been  believed  that 
the  execution  of  the  act  would  be  left  to  the 
new  President,  and  that  he  would  adopt  Mr.^ 
Benton's.  The  possibility  of  a  contrary  coone 
had  been  considered,  and,  as  it  was  believed. 
fully  guarded  against  Several  senators  and 
some  citizens  conversed  with  Mr.  Polk,  then  in 
the  city,  and  received  his  assurance  that  he 
would  act  on  Mr.  Benton's  proposition,  and  in 
carrying  it  into  effect  would  nominate  for  the 
negotiation  a  national  commission,  composed  of 
safe  and  able  men  of  both  parties,  such  as  Mr. 
Benton  had  suggested.  Among  those  who  thus 
conversed  with  Mr.  Polk  were  two  (senator 
Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  £sq^  of 
Washington  City),  who  published  the  result  of 
their  conversations,  and  the  importance  of  whidi 
requires  to  be  stated  in  their  own  words  :  whidi 
is  here  done.  Mr.  Tappan,  writing  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  says : 

^When  the  joint  resolution  declaring  the 
terms  on  which  Congress  will  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  was  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  soon  found  that  a  number  of  the  democratic 
members  who  were  favorable  to  the  admissios 
of  Texas,  would  vote  aoainst  that  resolution. 
I  was  one  of  theiQ.  In  this  stage  of  the  matter 
it  was  proposed,  that  instead  of  rejecting  the 
House  resolution,  we  should  amend  it  by  adding 
as  an  alternative  proposition,  the  substance  o? 
Mr.  Benton's  bill  to  obtain  Texas  by  negotiation. 
Mr.  Polk  was  in  the  city;  it  was  understood 
that  he  was  very  anxious  that  Congress  should 
act  on  the  subject  before  he  came  into  ofiBce ; 
it  was  also  understood  that  the  proposition  to 
amend  the  House  resolution  orieinatcKl  with  Mr, 
Polk.  It  had  been  suggested,  uiat^  if  we  did  ao 
amend  the  resolution,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  send 
off  the  House  resolution  to  Texas,  and  so  en- 
deavor to  forestall  the  action  of  Mr.  Polk  ;  hut 
Mr.  McDuffle,  his  friend^  having  met  tiiis  sog^ 
gestion  by  the  declaration  that  he  would  not 
have  the 'audacity'  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  was 
no  more  thought  o£  One  difficulty  remained, 
and  that  was  the  danger  of  putting  it  into  the 
power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  submit  the  House  resolu- 
tion to  Texas.  We  understood,  indeed,  that  he 
intended  to  submit  the  Senate  proposition  to 
that  government;  but,  without  being  satisfied 
that  he  would  do  this,  I  would  not  vote  for  tiie 
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resolution,  and  it  was  well  ascertained  that, 
'Without  mj  Tote,  it  could  not  pass.  Mr.  Hay- 
'wood,  who  had  Toted  with  me,  and  was  opposed 
to  the  House  resolution,  undertook  to  conyerse 
with  Mr.  Polk  on  the  suUect,  and  did  so.  He 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  authorized  by 
Mr.  Polk  to  say  to  myself  and  other  senators, 
that,  if  we  coidd  pass  the  resolution  with  the 
amendment  proposed  to  be  made,  he  would  not 
nee  the  House  resolution,  but  would  submit  the 
Senate  amendment  as  tne  sole  proposition  to 
Texas.  Upon  this  assurance  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Walker,  containing 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Benton's  bill,  and  voted 
for  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute 
hook." 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Blur,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
lir.  Tappan,  and  conversing  with  Bffr.  Polk  at 
a  different  time,  gives  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect: 

^When  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
would  fail  in  that  oody.  Benton,  Bagby,  Dix, 
Haywood,  and  as  I  understood,  you  tdso,  were 
opposed  to  this  naked  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion, which  necessarily  brought  with  it  the  war 
in  which  Texas  was  engaged  with  Mexico.  All 
had  determined  to  adhere  to  the  bill  submitted 
hj  CoL  Benton,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  arrange  the  terms  of  annexation  with 
TexaSj  and  to  make  the  attempt  to  render  its 
accession  to  our  Union  as  palatable  as  possible 
to  Mexico  before  its  consummation.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  point  might  be  effected  by  giving 
(as  has  been  done  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace^  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  fully  equivalent  in  value 
for  the  territory  desired  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  which  Texas  could  iustly  assert  any  title. 
The  Senate  had  been  polled,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  any  two  of  the  democratic  senators 
who  were  opposed  to  Brown's  resolution,  which 
had  passed  the  House,  could  defeat  it— the 
whole  wiiig  party  preferring  annexation  by  ne« 
gotiation,  upon  Col.  Benton's  plan,  to  that  of 
Brown.  While  the  question  was  thus  pending, 
I  met  Mr.  Brown  (late  (Jovemor  of  Tennessee, 
then  a  member  of  the  House),  who  suggested 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  thebill  of 
CoL  Benton,  preferred  by  the  Senate,  might  be 
hlended,  making  the  latter  an  alternative,  and 
leaving  the  President  elect  (who  alone  would 
have  tune  to  consummate  the  measure),  to  act 
under  one  or  the  other  at  his  discretion.  I  told 
Mr.  Brown  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
democratic  senators  opposed  to  the  resolution 
of  the  House,  and  who  had  its  fate  in  their 
hands,  would  consent  to  this  arrangement, 
unless  they  were  satisfied  in  advance  oy  Mr. 
Polk  that  the  commission  and  negotiation  con- 
templated in  Col.  Benton's  plan  would  be  tried, 
before  that  of  direct  legislative  annexation  was 


resorted  to.  He  desired  me  to  see  Colonel  Ben* 
ton  and  the  friends  of  his  proposition,  submit 
the  suggestions  he  had  made,  and  then  confer 
with  Mr.  Polk  to  know  whether  he  would  paeet 
their  views.  I  complied ;  and  after  several  in- 
terviews with  Messrs.  Haywood,  Dix,  Benton, 
and  others  (Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  using  his  in- 
fluence in  the  same  direction^  finding  that  the 
two  plans  could  be  couplea  and  carried,  if  it 
were  understood  that  the  pacific  proiect  was 
first  to  be  tried,  I  consulted  the  President  elect 
on  the  subject  In  the  conference  I  had  with 
him,  he  gave  me  full  assurance  that  he  would 
appoint  a  commission^  as  contemplated  in  the 
biu  prepared  by  Col,  Benton^  if  passed  in  con- 
function  with  the  House  resolution  as  an  alter- 
native.  In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with 
Mr.  Polk,  I  told  hun  that  the  friends  of  this 
plan  were  solicitous  that  the  commission  should 
be  filled  by  distinguished  men  of  both  parties, 
and  that  Colonel  Benton  had  mentioned  to  me 
the  names  of  Crittenden  and  Wright,  as  of  the 
class  from  which  it  should  be  formed.  Mr.  Polk 
responded,  by  declaring  with  an  emphasis. 
*  that  the  first  men  of  the  country  should  fill 
the  commission^  I  communicated  the  result 
of  this  interview  to  Messrs.  Benton,  Dix,  Hay- 
wood &c  The  two  last  met,  on  appointment, 
to  adapt  the  phraseology  of  Beoiton's  bill,  to 
suit  as  an  alternative  for  tli^  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  passed,  after  a  very  general 
understanding  of  the  course  which  the  measure 
was  to  take.  Both  Messrs.  Dix  and  Haywood 
told  me  they  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Polk  on 
the  subject  of  the  communication  I  had  reported 
to  them  from  him,  and  they  were  confirmed  by 
his  immediate  assurance  in  pursuing  the  course 
which  they  had  resolved  on  in  consequence  of 
my  representation  of  his  purpose  in  regard  to 
tble  point  on  which  their  action  depended.  After 
the  law  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Polk  inaugurated, 
he  applied  to  Qen.  Dix  (as  I  am  informed  by 
the  latter),  to  urge  the  Senate  to  act  upon  one 
of  the  suspended  cabinet  appointments,  saying 
that  he  wished  his  administration  organized 
immediately,  as  he  intended  the  instant  recall 
of  the  messenger  understood  to  have  been  des- 
patched by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  revoke  his  orders 
given  in  the  last  moments  of  his  power,  to 
thwart  the  design  of  Congress  in  affording  him 
(^Mr.  Polk)  the  means  of  institutin^f  a  negotia- 
tion, with  a  view  of  bringing  Texas  peaceably 
into  the  Union." 


All  this  was  perfectly  satisfactory  with  re- 
spect to  the  President  elect;  but  there  might 
be  some  danger  fh>m  the  actual  President,  or 
rather,  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who  had  over  Mr.  Tyler  that  ascendant 
which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  exercise 
over  inferior  minds.  This  danger  was  suggested 
in  debate  in  open  Senate.  It  was  repulsed  as  an 
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impossible  infamy.  Such  a  cheat  upon  senators, 
and  such  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
new  President,'  were  accounted  among  the  im- 
possibilities:  and  Mr.  McDufiBe,  a  close  and 
generous  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  speakmg  for 
the  administration,  and  replying  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  might  seize  upon  the  act,  and 
execute  it  without  regard  to  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment, not  only  denied  it  for  them,  but  repulsed 
it  in  terms  which  implied  criminality  if  they 
did.  He  said  they  would  not  haye  the  "  auda- 
city ''  to  do  it  Mr.  McDufBe  was  an  honorable 
man,  standing  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  assume  to  speak  by  authority, 
yet  his  indignant  repulse  of  the  suggestion  was 
entirely  satisfiictory,  and  left  the  nusgiying 
senators  released  from  apprehension  on  account 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  possible  conduct.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  also,  who  had  moved  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  measures,  and  who  was  confidential 
both  with  the  coming  in  and  going  out  Presi- 
dent, assisted  in  allaying  apprehension  in  the 
reason  he  gave  for  opposing  an  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Ephnum  H.  Foster,  of  Tennessee, 
which,  looking  to  the  President's  adoption  of 
the  negotiating  clause,  required  that  he  should 
^makc  a  certain  ^^ atipidaiion^^  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  another  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt  Mr.  Walker  objected  to  this  proposition, 
saying  it  vrza  already  in  the  bill, "  and  if  the 
President  proceeded  properly  in  the  negotia- 
tion he  would  act  upon  itJ^  This  seemed  to 
be  authoritative  that  negotiation  was  to  be  the 
mode,  and  consequently  that  Mr.  Benton's  plan 
was  to  bo  adopted.  Thus  quieted  in  their  ap- 
prehensions, five  senators  voted  for  the  act  of 
admission,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  done 
so ;  and  any  two  of  whom  voting  against  it  would 
have  defeated  it  Mr.  Polk  did  not  despatch 
a  messenger  to  recall  Mr.  Tyler's  envoy ;  and 
,,  that  omission  was  the  only  point  of  complaint 
i  against  him.  Mr.  McDuffie  stood  exempt  from 
all  blame,  known  to  be  an  honorable  man  speak- 
ing from  a  generous  impulsion. 
Thus  was  Texas  incorporated  into  the  Union 


— ^by  a  deception,  and  by  deluding  five  senaton 
out  of  their  votes.  It  was  not  a  barren  finnd, 
but  one  prolific  of  evil,  and  pregnant  with 
bloody  fruit  It  established,  so  &r  as  tiie 
United  States  was  concerned,  the  state  of  war 
with  Mexico :  it  only  wanted  the  aoceptanoe 
of  Texas  to  make  war  the  complete  legal  ood-V 
dition  of  the  two  countries :  and  that  tempta- 
tion to  Texas  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 
She  desired  annexation  any  way :  and  the  gor- 
emment  of  the  United  States  having  broken  np 
the  armistice,  and  thwarted  the  peace  prospects, 
and  brought  upon  her  the  danger  of  a  new  in 
vasion,  she  leaped  at  the  chance  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  the  war  on  the  United  States.  The 
legislative  proposition  sent  by  Mr.  Tyl^  wis 
accepted  :  Texas  became  incorporated  with  the 
United  States :  by  that  incorporation  the  state 
of  war — the  statue  belli — was  established  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico :  and  it 
only  became  a  question  of  time  and  chance, 
when  hostilities  were  to  begin.  Mr.  Calhoon, 
though  the  master  spirit  over  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
the  active  power  in  sending  off  the  propofiition 
to  Texas,  was  not  in  &vor  of  war,  and  still  be- 
lieved, as  he  did  when  he  made  the  treaty,  that  ) 
the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  a  douceur  often 
millions  in  money,  would  make  her  submit: 
but  there  was  another  interest  all  along  work- 
ing with  him,  and  now  to  supersede  him  in 
influence,  which  was  for  war,  not  as  an  object, 
but  as  a  means — as  a  means  of  getting  a  treaty 
providing  for  claims  and  indemnities,  and  terri- 
torial acquisitions.  This  interest,  long  his  ad- 
junct, now  became  independent  of  him,  and 
pushed  for  the  war;  but  it  was  his  conduct 
that  enabled  this  party  to  act ;  and  this  point 
became  one  of  earnest  debate  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Benton  the  year  afterwards  \  in  which 
he  was  charged  as  being  the  real  author  of  the 
war;  and  in  which  Mr.  Benton's  speedi  being 
entirely  historical,  becomes  a  condensed  view  of 
the  whole  Texas  annexation  question;  and  as 
such,  is  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CXLIX. 

THB  WAR  WITH  MEXICO:  ITB  OAUBB:  CHABGED 
OH  THE  OONDUCT  OF  M&  CALHOUN:  MB. 
BENTON'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Benton:  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  boldly  made  the  issue 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  war,  and  as  boldly 
thrown  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  will  gire  a  part  of  my 
reasons  for  believing  so.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
pot  consider  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  any  more  than 
I  consider  the  British  march  upon  Concord  and 
Lexington  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon 
by  Csesar  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war  in  Rome.  In  all  these  cases,  I  consider  the 
causes  of  war  as  pre-existing,  and  the  marches 
as  only  the  effect  of  these  causes.  I  consider 
the  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande  as  being  un- 
fortunate, and  certainly  should  have  advised 
against  it  if  I  had  been  consulted,  and  that 
without  the  least  fear  of  diminishing  my  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question 
— a  fear  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
says  prercnted  him  fW>m  interposing  to  prevent 
the  war  which  he  foresaw.  My  opinion  of  Mr. 
Polk — and  experience  in  that  very  Oregon  case 
has  confirmed  it-— did  not  authorize  me  to  con- 
jecture that  any  one  would  lose  influence  with 
him  by  giving  him  honest  opinions;  so  I  would 
have  advised  against  the  march  to  the  Rio 


Grande  if  I  had  been  consulted.  Nor  do  I  see 
how  any  opinion  adverse  to  the  President's  was 
to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  his  influence  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  That 
question  was  settled  by  us,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Half  the  democratic  senators  went  cour 
trary  to  the  President's  opinion,  and  none  of 
them  lost  influence  with  him  on  that  account; 
and  so  I  can  see  no  possible  connection  between 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  senator's  reason 
for  not  interfering  to  save  his  country  from  the 
war  which,  he  says,  he  saw.  His  reason  to  me 
is  unintelligible,  incomprehensible,  unconnect»- 
ble  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  the  march 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war;  but  the  causes  of  this  event,  like  the 
causes  of  our  own  revolutionary  wur,  were  in 
progress  long  before  hostilities  broke  out.  The 
causes  of  this  Mexican  war  were  long  anterior 
to  this  march ;  and,  in  fact,  every  circumstance 
of  war  then  existed,  except  the  actual  collision  \ 
of  arms.  Diplomatic  intercourse  had  ceased ; 
commerce  was  destroyed;  fleets  and  armies 
confronted  each  other;  treaties  were  declared 
to  be  broken ;  the  contingency  had  occurred  in 
which  Mexico  had  denounced  the  existence  of 
war ;  the  incorporation  of  Texas,  with  a  Mexi- 
can war  on  her  hands,  had  produced,  in  legal 
contemplation,  the  stattts  belli  between  the  two 
countries :  and  all  this  had  occurred  before  the 
march  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  this  administration,  and  had 
produced  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue,  and  which  could  only  receive 
their  solution  from  arms  or  negotiation.      The 
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inarch  to  the  Rio  Grande  brought  on  the  col- 
lision of  arms ;  but,  so  far  fi*om  being  the  cause 
of  the  war,  it  was  itself  the  effect  of  these 
causes.  The  senator  fVom  South  Carolina  is 
the  author  of  those  causes,  and  therefore  the 

I  author  of  the  war ;  and  this  I  propose  to  show, 
at  present,  by  eyidence  drawn  fix)m  himself— 
from  his  public  official  acts — Cleaving  all  the  eTi- 
dence  deriyed  from  other  sources,  from  private 
and  unofficial  acts,  for  fixture  production,  if 
deemed  necessary. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  his  effort 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, goes  no  further  back  in  his  search  for 
causes  than  to  this  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande : 
upon  the  same  principle,  if  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  American  Reyolution,  he  would  begin  at 
the  march  upon  Lexington  and  Concord,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  ten  years'  work  of  Lord  North's 
administration  which  caused  that  march  to  be 
made.  No,  the  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  war :  had  it  not  been 
for  pre-existing  causes,  the  arrival  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  the  Mexican  frontier  would  have 
been  saluted  with  military  courtesy,  according 
to  the  usage  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  with 
none  so  much  as  with  the  Spaniards.  Compli- 
mentary wits,  dinners,  and  fandangos,  balls — 
not  cannon  balls — would  have  been  the  salutar 
tion.  The  causes  of  the  war  are  long  anterior ; 
and  I  begin  with  the  beginning,  and  show  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  an  actor  from  the 
first  In  doing  this,  I  am  acting  in  defence  of 
the  country,  for  the  President  represents  the 
ooimtry.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina 
charges  the  war  upon  the  President:  the  whole 
opposition  follow  him:  the  bill  under  discus- 
sion is  forgotten :  crimination  of  the  President 
is  now  the  object :  and  in  that  crimination,  the 
country  is  injured  by  being  made  to  appear  the 
aggressor  in  the  war.  This  is  my  justification 
for  defending  the  President,  and  showing  the 

Vtruth  that  the  senator,  in  his  manner  of  acquire 
ing  Texas,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  war. 

The  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  in  1819  is  the 
beginning  point  in  the  chain  of  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  war;  for  unless  the  country 
had  been  ceded  away,  there  could  have  been  no 
quarrel  with  any  power  in  getting  it  back.  For 
a  long  time  the  negotiator  of  that  treaty  of  ces- 
sion (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams)  bore  all  the  blame  of 
the  loss  of  Texas ;  and  his  motives  for  giving  it 


away  were  set  down  to  hostility  to  the  Sooth 
and  West,  and  a  desire  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  At  last  the  truth  of  his- 
tory has  vindicated  itself  and  has  shown  who 
was  the  true  author  of  that  mischief  to  the 
South  and  West.  Mr.  Adams  has  made  a  pub- 
lic dechmition,  which  no  one  controverts,  that 
that  cession  was  made  in  conformity  to  the  de- 
cision of  Mr.  Monroe^s  cabinet,  a  majority  of  \ 
which  was  slaveholding,  and  among  them  the 
present  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  now 
the  only  survivor  of  that  majority.  He  does 
not  contradict  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams :  he, 
therefore,  stands  admitted  the  co-aut^r  of  that 
mischief  to  the  South  and  West  which  the  ces- 
sion of  Texas  involved,  and  to  escape  fh>m  which 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  to  get  back  Texas  at 
the  expense  of  war  with  Mexico.  This  conduct 
of  the  senator  in  giving  away  Texas  when  we 
had  her,  and  then  making  war  to  get  her  bade, 
is  an  enigma  whidi  he  has  never  yet  con- 
descended to  explain,  and  which,  until  explained, 
leaves  him  in  a  state  of  self-contradiction,  which, 
whether  it  impairs  his  own  confidence  in  him- 
self or  not,  must  have  the  efiect  of  destroying 
the  confidence  of  others  in  him,  and  wholly  dis- 
qualifies him  for  the  office  of  champion  of  the 
slaveholding  States.  It  was  the  heaviest  blow 
they  had  ever  received,  and  put  an  end,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Missouri  compronuse,  and 
the  permanent  location  of  the  TnHiAnn  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  their  future  growth  or  ex- 
tension as  slave  States  beyond  the  Mi^ssippL 
The  compromise,  which  was  then  in  full  pro- 
gress, and  established  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  cut  off"  the  slave  States  from  all  terri- 
tory north  and  west  of  Missouri,  and  south  of 
thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude: 
the  treaty  of  1819  ceded  nearly  all  south  of  liiat 
degree,  comprehending  not  only  all  Texas,  but 
a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  brought  a  non-slaveholding  emi»re 
to  the  confines  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas:  the 
permanent  appropriation  of  the  rest  of  the  terri- 
tory for  the  abode  of  civilized  Indians  swept  the 
little  slaveholding  territory  west  of  ArkansasN^ 
and  lying  between  the  compromise  lln^  and  the 
cession  line ;  and  left  the  slave  States  without 
one  inch  of  ground  for  their  future  growth. 
Nothmg  was  left    Even  the  then  territory  of 
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Arkansas  was  encroached  upon.  A  breadth  of 
for^  miles  wide,  and  three  hundred  long  was 
cot  off  from  her,  and  given  to  the  Oherokees ; 
and  there  was  not  as  much  slaye  territory  left 
west  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  doye  oould  haye 
rested  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon.  It  was  not 
merely  a  curtailment,  but  a  total  extinction  of 
slayeholding  territory ;  uul  done  at  a  time  when 
the  Missouri  controyersy  was  ragmg,  and  every 
effort  made  by  Northern  abolitionists  to  stop 
the  growth  of  slave  States.* 

I  oome  now  to  the  direct  proo&  of  the  sena- 
tor's authorship  of  the  war;  and  begm  with 
the  year  1836,  and  with  the  mcmth  of  May  of 
that  year,  and  with  the  27th  day  of  that  month, 
and  with  the. first  rumors  of  the  victory  of  San 
Jacinto.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
then  in  session :  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  then  a  member  of  this  body ;  and,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  official  oonfirmaticm  of  that 
'  great  event,  he  proposed  at  once  the  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
her  immediate  admission  into  this  Union.  He 
pot  th*  two  propositions  together — recognition 
and  admission :  and  allowed  us  no  fbrthw  time 
Ux  the  double  vote  than  the  few  days  which 
were  to  intervene  before  the  official  intelligence 
of  the  victory  should  arrive.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  his  speedi  on  that  occasion,  and 
which  verify  what  I  say,  and  show  that  he  was 
then  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into  the  Texian 
vrar  with  Mexico,  without  the  sli^test  regard 
to  its  treaties,  its  commerce,  its  duties,  or  its 
character. 

(The  extracts.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  proof  of  the  feet  that,  ten 
years  ago,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
with  Mexico,  or  any  request  from  Texas— -with- 
out the  least  notice  to  the  American  people,  or 
time  for  deliberation  among  ourselves,  or  any 
ngard  to  existing  commerce— he  was  fer  phmg- 
/mg  us  into  instant  war  with  Mexico.  I  8ay,in- 
^  staat  war ;  for  Mexico  and  Texas  were  then  in 
open  war;  and  to  incorporate  Texas,  was  to  in- 

•  At  fht  preeidentUl  eleotioii  of  18S4»  th«  Nortbtrn  Stttcs 
voted  prettj  mnob  in  «  body  ibr  Mr.  OalboQii,  as  Yloe-PrMi* 
dent,  i^ng  blm  netr  the  Mine  vote  whkh  thtj  ga?e  Mr. 
▲dean  Ibr  Preekdent    Thne: 


JbrMr.Adami.  WlotMhOiMoum. 

New  Hampshire, 

.       .        8     .       .       .        T 

.       .       15      ...       15 

Bhode  Island,    . 

.       .        4      ...        8 

Yermont, 

.       .         T      .       .       .        7 

New  York, 

.       .       96      .       .       .       S» 

Vol  II. 


corporate  the  war  at  the  same  time.  All  thia 
the  senator  was  then  for,  immediately  after  his 
own  gratuitous  cession  of  Texas,  and  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  London  abolition  plot 
came  so  opportunely  to  his  aid.  Promptness 
and  unanimity  were  then  his  watchwords.  Im- 
mediate action — action  before  Congress  a^oum- 
ed — was  his  demand.  No  delay.  Delays  were 
dangerous.  We  must  vote,  and  vote  unani- 
mously, and  promptly.  I  well  remember  the 
senator's  look  and  attitude  on  that  occasion — 
the  fixedness  of  his  look,  and  the  magisteriality 
of  his  attitude.  It  was  such  as  he  often  favors 
us  with,  especially  when  he  is  in  a  ^crisis,"  and 
birings  forward  something  which  ought  to  be 
instantly  and  unanimously  rejected — as  when 
he  brought  in  his  string  of  abstractions  on 
Thursday  last.  So  it  was  in  1836 — ^prompt  and 
unanimous  action,  and  a  look  to  put  down  oppo- 
sition. But  the  Senate  was  not  looked  down  la 
1 836.  They  promptly  and  unanimously  refused 
the  senator's  motion  1  and  the  crisis  and  the  dan- 
ger— good-natured  souls! — immediately  post- 
poned themselves  until  wanted  for  another  oooik 
sion. 

The  peace  of  the  country  was  then  saved ; 
but  it  vras  a  respite  only ;  and  the  speech  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  brief  as  it  vras,  be- 
comes momentous  as  foreshadowing  every  thing 
that  has  subsequently  taken  place  in  relation  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  In  this  brief  speedi 
we  have  the  shadows  of  all  future  movements,  J 
coming  in  processiour-in  advance  of  the  events. 
In  the  significant  intimation,  qualified  with  the 

if "  the  Texiam  prudently  managed  their 

affairs^  they  (the  Senate)  might  soon  be  coiled 
upon  to  decide  the  question  of  admission,^  In 
that  pr^poant  and  qualified  intimation,  there 
vras  a  visible  doubt  that  the  Texians  might  not 
be  inrudent  enough  to  manage  their  own  affidra^. 
and  might  require  help ;  and  also  a  visible  feel- 
ing of  that  paternal  guardianship  which  after- 
ward assumed  the  management  of  their  affiurs^ 
for  them.  In  the  admonitions  to  unanimity,, 
there  was  that  denunciation  of  any  differenoe- 
of  opinion  which  afterwards  displayed  itsdf  in^ 
the  ferocious  hunting  down  of  all  who.opposedi 
the  Texas  treaty.  In  the  reference  to  southern 
slavery,  and  annoyance  to  slave  prqterty  flrom 
Texas,  vre  have  the  germ  of  the  ^ edf-defence^ 
letter,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the  abolition  plo^  ^ 
of  John  Andrews,  Ashbel  Sinith,  Lcnrd  Abi9»- 
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dem— I  beg  pardon  <^  Lord  Aberdeen  for  nam- 
ing bim  in  sucb  a  connection— and  the  World's 
OonTention,  with  which  Mexico^  Texas,  and  the 
United  States  were  mystifledand  bamboosled 
in  April,  1844  And,  in  the  interests  of  the 
manufiicturing  and  navigating  States  of  the 
north  and  east,  as  connected  with  Texas  admis- 
sion, we  have  the  text  of  all  the  communiei^ 
tions  to  the  agent.  Murphy,  and  of  all  the  let^ 
ters  and  speeches  to  which  the  Texas  question, 
seren  years  afterwards,  gave  rise.  We  haye  all 
these  subsequent  events  here  shadowed  forth. 
And  now,  the  wonder  is,  why  all  these  things 
were  not  foreseen  a  little  ^diile  before,  when 
Texas  was  being  ceded  to  a  non-slayeholding 
empire  ?  and  why,  after  bemg  so  imminent  and 
deadly  in  May,  1836,  all  these  dangers  suddenly 
went  to  sleep,  and  never  waked  up  again  until 
1844  ?  These  are  wonders ;  but  let  us  not  an- 
ticipate questions,  and  let  us  proceed  with  the 
narrative. 

The  Congress  of  1836  would  not  admit  Texas. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  became  pa- 
tient :  the  Texas  question  went  to  sleep ;  and 
for  seven  good  years  it  made  no  disturbance. 
It  then  woke  up,  and  with  a  suddenness  and 
violence  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  then  President:  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  v^as  potent  under  his  adminis- 
tration, and  soon  became  his  Secretaiy  of  State. 
All  the  springs  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  were 
immediately  set  in  motion  to  resuscitate  the 
^  Texas  question,  and  to  re-invest  it  with  all  the 
dangers  and  alarms  which  it  had  worn  in  1836. 
Passing  over  all  the  dangers  of  annoyance  from 
Texas  as  possibly  non-slaveholding,  foreaeen 
by  the  senator  in  1836,  and  not  foreseen  by  him 
in  1819,  with  all  the  need  for  guardianship  then 
foieshadowed,  and  all  the  aignments  then  sug- 
gested: all  these  immediately  developed  them- 
selves, and  intriguing  agents  traversed  earth 
and  sea,  from  Washington  to  Texas,  and  fi^m 
London  to  Mexico : — ^passing  over  all  this,  as 
belonging  to  a  class  of  evidence,  not  now  to  be 
used,  I  come  at  onoe  to  the  letter  of  the  17th 
of  January,  from  the  Texian  minister  to  Mr. 
Upshur,  the  American  Secretaiy  of  State ;  and 
the  answer  to  that  letter  by  Mr.  Calhoum,  of 
April  11th  of  the  same  year.  They  are  both 
vital  in  this  case ;  and  the  first  is  in  these  words : 

(The  letter.) 

This  letter  reveals  the  true  state  of  the  Texian 


questk>n  in  January,  1^44^  and  the  conduct  of 
all  parties  in  relation  to  it.    It  presents  Teas 
and  Mexico,  weary  of  the  war,  reposing  unda 
an  armistice,  and  treating  for  peace;  Gntt 
Britain  and  France  acting  the  noble  partof  me- 
diators, and  endea^ring  to  make  peace:  oor 
own  government  secretly  intriguing  for  annex- 
ation, acting  the  wicked  part  of  mischief-makefs, 
and  trying  to  renew  the  vrar ;  and  the  issue  of 
its  machinations  to  be  unsucoessfrd  unless  tbe 
United  States  should  be  involved  in  the  re- 
newed hostilities.    That  was  the  question;  and 
the  letter  openly  puts  it  to  the  American  Sec- 
retary of  State.    The  answer  to  that  questioD, 
in  my  opinion,  should  have  been,  that  tiie  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  did  not  know  (A  the 
armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations  at  the  time 
that  he  proposed  to  Texas  to  do  an  act  which 
would  be  a  perfidious  violation  of  those  sacred 
engagements,  and  bring  upon  herself  the  scooige 
of  renewed  invasion  and  the  stigma  of  peifldj 
— that  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  propoetl 
for  the  whole  round  world,  if  he  had  known  of 
the  armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations— tbat 
he  wished  success  to  the  peace-makers,  both  for 
the  sake  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  becaose 
Texas  could  then  come  into  the  Union  withooi 
the  least  intemq>tion  to  our  friendly,  oomnw^ 
cial,  and  social  relations  vrith  oor  sister  lepnUie 
of  Mexico ;  and  that,  as  to  secretiy  lendingthe 
army  and  navy  <tf  the  United  States  to  Texas 
to  fight  Mexico  vdiile  we  were  at  peace  witb 
her,  it  v^ould  be  a  crime  against  God,  and  man, 
and  our  own   constitution,  fr>r  which  beads 
might  be  brought  to  the  block,  if  presidenti 
and  their  secretaries,  like  constitutional  kiqgi 
and  ministers,  should  be  held  capitally  re^oo- 
sible  for  capital  crimes.    This,  in  my  opinion, 
should  hare  been  the  answer. 

Mr.  Nelson  refrued  to  lend  the  anny  and 
navy,  because  to  do  so  was  to  violate  our  own 
constitution.  This  is  very  constitutional  and 
proper  language :  and  if  it  had  not  been  re- 
versed, there  would  have  been  no  war  with 
Mexico.  But  it  was  reversed.  Soon  afierit 
was  written,  the  present  senator  frmn  Soath 
Carolina  took  the  chair  of  the  Departmentof 
State.  Mr.  Pinckney  Henderscm,  whom  Mr. 
Murphy  mentions  as  coming  on  with  foil  pow- 
ers, on  the  frath  of  the  pledge  he  had  g^ven,  a^ 
rived  also,  and  found  that  pledge  entirdy  can- 
celled by  Mr.  Tyler's  answer  through  Mr.  N^ 
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son ;  and  he  ntteri j  lefosed  to  treat.  The 
lecretaty  was  in  a  strait ;  for  time  was  short, 
and  Texas  must  be  had ;  and  Messrs.  Hender^ 
son  and  Van  Zandt  would  not  eyen  begin  to 
treat  without  a  renewal  of  the  pledge  giren  hy 
Mr.  Murphy.  That  had  been  cancelled  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  cancellation  had  gone  to  Texas,  and 
had  been  made  on  hi^^  constitutional  ground. 
The  new  secretary  was  profuse  ci  verbal  assur- 
ances, and  eyen  permitted  the  ministers  to  take 
down  his  words  in  writing^  and  read  them  over 
to  him,  as  was  shown  l^  the  senator  from 
Texas  (General  Houston)  when  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  on  Thursday  last.  But  verbal  as- 
surances, or  memoranda  of  conversations,  would 
not  do.  The  instructions  under  which  the  min- 
isters acted  required  the  pledge  to  be  in  writing^ 
and  properly  signed.  The  then  President,  {ab- 
sent senator  from  Texas,  who  had  been  a  law- 
yer in  Tennessee  befbre  he  went  to  Texas, 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  case  under  the 
statute  of  frauds  and  peijurie»— a  sixth  case 
added  to  the  five  enumerated  in  that  statute — 
in  which  the  promise  is  not  valid,  unless  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  to 
be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some  other  person 
duly  authoriied  by  him  to  sign  for  him.  The 
firmness  of  the  Texian  ministers,  under  the  in- 
structions of  President  Houston,  prevailed; 
azkl  at  last,  and  after  long  delay,  the  secretary 
wrote,  and  signed  the  pledge  which  Murphy 
had  given,  and  in  all  the  amplitude  of  his  origi- 
nal promise. 

The  promise  was  dear  and  explicit  to  lend 
/the  army  and  navy  to  the  President  of  Texas, 
to  fight  the  Mexicans  while  they  were  at  peace 
with  us.  That  was  ^be  point— at  peace  with 
ns.  Mr.  Calhoun's  assumpsit  was  clear  and 
explicit  to  that  point;  fbr  the  cases  in  which 
they  were  to  fight  were  to  be  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  conse- 
quently before  Texas  should  be  in  our  Union, 
and  could  be  constitutionally  defended  as  a 
part  of  it.  And,  that  no  drcumstanoe  of  con- 
tradiction or  My  should  be  wanting  to  crown 
this  plot  of  crime  and  imbedlity,  it  so  luq[^)ened 
that  on  the  same  day  that  our  new  secretary 
here  was  giving  his  written  assumpsit  to  leml 
the  army  and  navy  to  fight  Mexico  while  we 
were  at  peace  with  her,  the  agent  Murphy  was 
communicating  to  the  Texian  government^  in 


Texas,  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  through  Mr. 
Nelson,  to  do  so,  because  of  its  unconstitution- 
aUty. 

In  conformity  with  the  secretary's  letter  of 
April  11th,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  immediately  sent  to  the  ft^mtiers  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  his  colloquy  with  the  sena- 
tor fi^m  Texas  (Greneral  Houston),  on  Thurs- 
day last)  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  understood 
that  these  land  and  naval  forces  were  not  to  re- 
pel  invasions,  but  only  to  report  them  to  our 
government,  for  its  report  to  Congress.  The 
paper  read  by  the  senator  fix>m  Texas,  consist- 
mg  of  our  secretary's  words,  taken  down  in  his 
presence,  and  read  over  to  hhn  for  his  correc- 
tion by  the  Texian  ministers,  establishes  the 
contrary ;  and  shows  that  the  repulse  of  the  in«> 
vasion  was  in  the  mean  time  to  be  made.  And 
in  foot,  any  other  course  would  have  been  a 
fraud  upon  the  promise.  For,  if  the  invasion 
had  to  be  made  known  at  Washington,  and  the 
sense  of  Congress  taken  on  the  question  of  re- 
pelling it,  certainly,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mis- 
chief would  have  been  done— 4he  invasion  would 
have  been  made ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  consist* 
ent  with  lumsel^  the  President  in  the  mean 
time  was  bound  to  repel  the  invasion,  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  Congress  would  say  about 
it.  And  this  is  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
two  messages  to  the  Senate,  of  the  15th  and 
31st  <^  May,  doubtless  written  by  his  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  and  both  avowing  and  justifying  his 
intention  to  fight  Mexico,  in  case  <^  invasion, 
whilft  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  depending^ 
without  awaiting  the  actk>n  of  Congress. 

(The  message.) 

Here  are  the  avowals  of  the  fiust,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it — that  honor  required  us  to  fight  for 
Texas,if  we  intrigued  her  into  a  war.  I  admit 
that  would  be  a  good  reason  betwe^  indi- 
viduals,  and  in  a  case  where  a  big  buUy  should 
involve  a  little  fellow  in  the  fight  again  after  he 
had  got  himself  parted ;  but  not  so  between  na- 
tions, and  under  our  constitution.  The  en- 
gagement to  fight  Mexico  for  Texas,  while  we 
were  at  peace  with  Mexico,  was  to  make  war 
with  Mexico ! — a  piece  of  business  which  be- 
longed to  the  Congress,  and  which  should  have 
been  referred  to  them !  and  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  concealed  firam  them,  though  in  ses- 
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/  sion,  and  present  I  and  the  iket  onlj  found  ont 
/  after  the  troope  had  mardied,  and  then  by  dint 
of  calls  from  the  Senate. 

The  proof  is  complete  that  the  loan  of  the 
land  and  nayal  forces  was  to  fi^t  Mexico  while 
we  were  at  peace  with  her  I  and  this  becomes  a 
great  taming  point  in  the  histoiy  of  this  war. 
Without  this  pledge  given  by  our  Secretai7  of 
State — ^without  his  rerersal  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first 
decision — ^there  conld  have  been  no  war  I 
Texas  and  Mexico  would  haye  made  peace,  and 
then  annexation  wbuld  have  followed  of  itseUl 
The  yictor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  had  gone  forth 
and  recovered  by  the  sword,  and  erected  into  a 
new  republic  the  beautiful  domain  given  away 
by  our  secretary  in  1819,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Texas  government,  and  was  sucoeesfolly  and 
honorably  conducting  his  country  to  peace  and 
acknowledged  independence.  If  let  alone,  he 
would  have  accomplished  his  object ;  for  he  had 
already  surmounted  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
first  step— the  armistice  and  the  commence- 
ment of  peace  negotiations;  and  under  the 
powerfol  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  establishment  of  peace  was  certain. 
A  heavenly  benediction  rests  upon  the  labors 
of  the  peacemaker ;  and  what  is  blessedof  God 
must  succeed.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man— «nd  least  of  all,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  misdiief-mak^— to  say  tliat  the 
peacefdl  mediation  would  not  have  succeeded. 
It  was  the  part  of  all  men  to  have  aided,  and 
wished,  and  hoped  for  success ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  our  secretary's  letter  of  April  11th, 
anthentic  fitcts  warrant  the  assertion  that  Texas 
and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace  in  the 
spring  of  1844.  Then  Texas  would  have  come 
into  this  Union  as  naturally,  and  as  easily,  and 
with  as  little  ofience  to  any  body,  as  Eve  went 
into  Adam's  bosom  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
There  would  have  been  no  more  need  for  in- 
triguing politicians  to  get  her  in,  by  plots  and 
tricks,  than  there  was  for  some  old  hag  of  a 
match-making  beldame,  with  her  arts  and  al- 
lurements, her  philters  and  her  potions,  to  get 
Eve  into  Adam's  bosom.  And  thus,  the  bi^eak- 
ing  up  of  the  peace  negotiations  becomes  the 
great  turning  point  of  the  problem  of  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

The  pledge  of  the  11th  of  April  being  ngned, 
the  treaty  was  tigntd^  and  being  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  reeded :  and  the  great 


y 


reason  for  the  rejection  was  that  the  ratificatioa 
of  the  treaty  would  have  been  war  with  Mezi- 
00 1  an  act  ^Hiich  the  Prerident  and  Senate  to- 
gether, no  more  than  President  Tyler  and  hie 
Secretary  of  State  together,  had  the  power  to 
make. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  and  in 
signing  it  the  secretary  knew  that  he  had  made 
war  with  Mexico.  No  less  than  three  foraud 
notices  were  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State^ 
in  which  the  Mexican  government  solemnly  de- 
dared  that  it  would  consider  annexation  18 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war;  and  it  wis 
in  allusion  to  these  notices  that  the  Secretuy 
<^  State,  in  his  notification  to  Mexico  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty,  said  it  had  been  signed 

IN  FULL  TIKW  OF  ALL  P068IBLS  CONSSQVZHCB! 

meaning  war  as  the  consequence!  At  the  same 
time,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  he  seat 
off  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy,  i&d 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Prendenk 
Houston,  and  made  him  the  judge  of  the  ma- 
gencies  and  exigeneiee  in  which  they  were  to 
fight  This  authority  to  tiie  President  of  Tens 
was  continued  in  fiill  force  until  after  the  nj»- 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  then  only  modified  \fj 
placing  the  American  diplomatic  mgjesat  in  TexM 
between  President  Houston  and  the  naval  and 
military  commanders,  and  making  him  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  a  foreign  Pres- 
ident and  our  forces ;  but  the  forces  themselTee 
were  not  withdrawn.  They  remained  on  tke 
Texian  and  Mexican  frontier,  vnuting  for  tbe 
exigencies  and  emergencies  in  which  they  were 
to  fight.  During  all  that  time  a  foreign  Preo- 
dent  was  commander-in-chief  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  Without  a*  law  of  C<mgres8— without 
a  nomination  finom  the  President  and  oonfi^ 
mation  by  the  Senate— ^thout  citizenship— 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  American  peopk 
— he  was  president-general  of  our  land  and  tea 
forces,  made  so  by  the  senator  fix>m  South  Oar^ 
lina,  with  authority  to  fight  them  against  Mex- 
ico with  whom  we  were  at  peace — an  office  and 
authority  rather  above  that  of  fieutenantrgen- 
eral !— and  we  are  indebted  to  the  forbearanoe 
and  prudence  d  President  Houston  for  not  in- 
curring the  war  in  1844,  which  fell  upon  us  in 
1846.  This  is  a  point— this  secret  and  Uwkfls 
appointment  of  this  prendentrgeneral  to  make 
war  upon  Mexico,  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
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her-^on  whidi  I  shoold  like  to  heir  a  oonBtitii- 
tiomd  argument  finom  the  senator  from  Sooth 
Oa^olfau^  showing  it  to  be  constitational  and 
proper,  and  that  of  the  proposed  lieutenant- 
general  unconstitutional  and  improper;  and 
upon  which  he  has  erected  himself  into  the 
foreman  of  the  grand-jury  of  the  whole  Amerir 
can  people^  and  pronounced  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict for  them  bdbre  he  had  time  to  hear  from 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  them« 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate ;  but 
so  i^prehensiye  was  the  s^iator  of  immediate 
war,  tiiat,  besides  keeping  the  detachments  of 
the  army  and  navy  at  their  posts,  a  messenger 
was  despatched  with  a  deprecatory  letter  to 
Hezioo,  and  the  offer  of  a  laige  sum  of  money 
(ten  millions  of  dollars)  to  purchase  peace  horn 
Ler,  by  inducing  her  to  treat  for  a  boundary 
which  would  leave  Texas  within  our  limits. 
This  was  report:  and  I  vrould  not  mention  it, 
if  the  senator  was  not  present  to  contradict  it, 
if  not  eorrect  Report  at  the  time  said  from 
iWe  to  ten  millions  of  dollars :  from  one  of  Mr. 
Shannon's  letters,  we  may  set  it  down  at  ten 
millions.  Be  it  either  sum,  it  will  show  that 
the  fittiator  was  then  secretly  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  sum  to  pacify  Mexico,  although  he  now 
declares  that  he  does  not  know  how  he  will 
vote  in  relation  ta  the  three  millions  responsi- 
bly asked  by  Mr.  Pdk. 

The  secretaiy  knew  that  he  had  made  vrar 
with  Mexico — that  in  accepting  the  gage  three 
times  laid  down,  he  had  joined  an  issue  whkh 
that  compound  of  Celtic  and  Roman  bloo^ 
called  Spanish,  would  redeem.  I  knew  it,  and 
said  it  on  this  floor,  in  secret  session — lor  I  did 
not  then  choose  to  say  it  in  public— that  if 
there  was  but  one  man  <^  that  blood  in  all 
Mexico,  and  he  no  bigger  than  General  Tom 
Thumb,  he  would  fight  Senators  will  recollect 
it.    [Mr.  Mangum  nodded  assent^ 

I  now  come  to  the  last  act  in  this  tragedy  of 
errors — the  alternative  resolutions  adopted  by 
}/  Congress  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  of  1844 
—'45,  and  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
administration.  A  resolve,  single  and  absolute^ 
for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  this 
Union,  had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives ;  it  came  to  this  body ;  and  an  alter- 
native resolution  was  added,  sul^ject  to  the 
dioioe  <^  the  President,  authorizing  negotia- 
tions for  the  admission,  and  appropriating  one 


hundred  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  these  negotiations.  A  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  sit- 
ting niear  me  (Mr.  Haywood),  knows  all  about 
that  alternative  resolution;  and  his  country 
owes  him  good  thanks  for  his  labors  about  it 
It  was  consid^:ed  by  every  body,  that  the 
choice  between  these  resolutions  belonged  to 
the  new  President,  who  had  been  elected  with 
a  iqiecial  view  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
who  was  already  in  the  city,  awaiting  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  March  to  enter  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duties ;  and  upon  whose  adminis- 
tration all  the  evils  of  a  mistake  in  the  choice 
of  these  resolutions  were  to  ML.  We  all  ex- 
pected the  question  to  be  left  open  to  the  new 
President ;  and  so  strong  was  that  expectation, 
and  so  strong  the  feeling  against  the  decency  or 
propriety  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
piring administration,  to  snatch  this  choice  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  that,  on  a  mere  su^ 
gestion  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  prooeedinj^ 
in  a  debate  on  this  floor,  a  senator  standing  in 
the  relation  personally,  and  politically,  and  lo- 
cally to  feel  for  the  honor  of  the  then  Secretaiy 
of  State,  declared  they  would  not  have  the  au- 
dacity to  do  it  Audacity  was  his  word :  and 
that  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  patriotism,  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  has  the  respect  and  best  wishes 
of  all  who  ever  knew  him.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
McBuffie,  and  quote  his  words  as  heard  at  the 
time^  and  as  since  printed  and  published  by 
others.  Mr.  McDufSe  was  mistaken!  They 
did  have  the  audacity!  They  did  do  it,  or 
rather,  he  did  it  (looking  at  Mr.  Calhoun) ;  for 
it  is  incontestable  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  nothing^ 
in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  Texas  question,  { 
from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  last  Secreta- 
ly  of  State.  His  last  act,  in  relation  to  Texas, 
was  the  answer  which  Mr.  Nelson  gave  for  him 
through  the  agent,  Murphy,  denying  his  right 
to  lend  our  forces  to  the  President  of  Texas  to 
fight  the  Mexicans  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
them :  the  reversal  of  that  answer  by  his  new 
secretary  was  the  extinction  of  his  power  over 
the  Texas  question.  Hs,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  the  present  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  whom  I  address  myself;  did  it  On  Sunday, 
the  second  day  of  March— that  day  whkh  pre- 
ceded the  last  day  of  his  authority— and  on  that 
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day,  sacred  to  peace— the  cGunoQ  sat  that  acted 
on  the  resolutions — and  in  the  darkness  of  a 
njght  howling  with  the  storm,  and  hattling  with 
the  elements,  as  if  Heayen  warred  upon  the 
aadacions  act  (for  well  do  I  rememhw  it),  the 
/  &tal  messenger  was  sent  off  which  carried  the 
selected  resolution  to  Texas.  The  exit  of  the 
secretary  ftom  office^  and  the  start  of  the  mes- 
senger from  Washington,  were  ooeianeous — 
twin  acts— which  come  together,  and  will  be 
remembered  together.  The  act  was  then  done : 
Texas  was  admitted:  all  the  consequences <^ 
admission  were  incurred— and  especially  that 
consequence  which  Mr.  de  Bocanegra  had  de- 
nounced, and  which  our  secretary  had  accepted 
— ^WAE.  The  state  of  war  was  established — 
the  9tatu9  belli  was  created— and  that  by  the 
operation  of  our  own  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  the  final  dedaratbn  of  Mexico :  for  Texas 
then  being  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  war 
with  her  extended  to  the  whole  Union;  and 
the  duty  of  protecting  her,  deyoWed  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  selection 
of  the  absolute  resoluticm  exhausted  our  action : 
the  altematiye  resolution  for  negotiaticm  was 
dcftinct :  the  only  mode  of  admission  was  the 
absolute  one,  and  it  made  war.  The  war  was 
made  to  Mr.  Polk's  hands :  his  administration 
came  into  existence  with  the  war  upon  its 
hands,  and  under  the  constitutional  dnij  to 
protect  Texas  at  the  expense  of  war  with  Mex- 
ico: and  to  that  point,  all  events  n^idly  tended. 
The  Mexican  minister,  General  Almonte,  who 
had  returned  to  Washington  city  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  demanded 
his  passports,  and  left  the  United  States.  The 
land  forces  which  had  been  adyanced  to  the  Sa- 
bine, were  flirther  advanced  to  Corpus  Christi ; 
the  Mexican  troops  moved  towards  the  Rio 
Grande:  the  fleet  which  remained  at  Vera 
Oruz,  continued  there:  commerce  died  out: 
the  qfixens  of  each  country  left  the  other,  as 
fkr  as  they  could:  angiy  denunciations  fiUed 
the  press  of  each  country :  and  when  a  minister 
was  sent  from  the  United  States,  his  reception 
was  refused.  The  state  of  war  existed  legally: 
/  all  the  circumstances  of  war,  except  the  sin^e 
^  circumstance  of  bloodshed,  existed  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  the  two  countries,  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  stood  in  a  relation  to 
each  other  impossible  to  be  continued.  The 
march  upon  the  Rio  Grande  brought  on  the 


conffiot — ^made  the  collision  of  anns— bat  not 
the  war.  The  war  was  prepared,  ofganiaed, 
established  by  the  Secretary  ci  State^  before  ke 
1^  the  department  It  was  his  legacy  to  the 
democracy,  and  to  the  Pdk  administratioii— bia 
last  gift  to  them,  in  the  moment  of  taking  a 
long  foiewelL  And  now  he  sets  up  for  a  mm 
of  peace,  and  throws  all  the  blame  of  war  npoa 
Mr.  Polk,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it. 

Oioero  says  that  Antony,  flying  from  Boon 
to  the  camp  of  C«sar  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  was 
the  cause  of  the  dvil  war  which  followed— «• 
much  so  as  Helen  was  of  the  Trojan  war.  IM 
Helena  TVofami,  nc  ute  ku4e  reipubltca  amr 
9a  heUi-^cahta  pestis  atque  exUU  JwL  Bt 
says  that  that  flight  put  an  end  to  all  dianoe 
of  aocommodati<»i ;  closed  the  door  to  all  oon- 
dliatkm ;  broke  up  the  plans  of  all  peaceable 
men ;  and  by  indudng  Cftsar  to  break  up  hii 
camp  in  Gaul,  and  march  across  the  Rubiooii, 
lit  up  the  flames  of  dvil  war  in  Italy.  In  like 
manner,  I  say  that  the  flight  of  the  winged  iDe»- 
senger  ftt>m  this  capital  on  the  Sunday  m^ 
before  the  3d  of  March,  despatched  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  expiring  moment  of 
his  power,  and  bearing  his  iktal  choice  to  the 
capital  of  Texas^  was  the  direct  cause  of  tke 
war  with  Mexico  in  whidi  we  are  now  engi^ 
Like  the  flight  of  Antony,  it  broke  up  the  plam 
of  all  peaceable  men,  slammed  the  door  upon 
negotiatiens,  put  an  end  to  all  diaaoe  for  accom- 
modation, bvoke  up  the  camp  on  the  Sabine, 
sent  the  troops  towards  Mexico,  and  lit  up  tke 
war.  Like  Antony  and  Helen,  he  made  the 
war ;  unlike  Antony,  he  does  not  stand  to  it,* 
but,  copying  rather  the  conduct  of  the  para- 
mour of  Helen,  he  flies  from  the  conflict  he  has 
provoked !  and,  worse  than  Paris,  he  endesrorB 
to  draw  along  with  him,  in  his  own  unhai^j 
flight,  the  whole  American  host.  Paris  fled 
alone  at  the  dght  ci  Menelaos :  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  urges  us  all  to  fly  at  the 
sight  of  Santa  Anna.  And,  it  may  be,  that 
worse  than  Paris  again,  he  may  refose  to  re- 
turn to  the  fldd.  Paris  went  back  undtf  the 
keen  reproach  of  Hector,  and  tried  to  fight: 

'  **  For  U»M  the  toMitfblaedaith^  matron  moamb 
And  wMteftil  war  in  all  its  fiaaj  bornn'* 

Stung  with  this  Just  and  keen  rebuke— this 
vivid  picture  of  the  ruin  he  had  made— Paiii 
returned  to  the  field,  and  tried  to  fig^t :  am 
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now,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  senator 
from  Soath  Carolina  can  do  the  same^  on  the 
Tiew  of  the  ruin  which  he  has  made :  and,  if 
not,  whether  he  cannot,  at  least,  cease  to  ob- 
stmct  the  arms  of  others— cease  to  labor  to  in- 
toIto  the  whole  army  in  his  own  unmanly  re- 
treat. 

Upon  the  evidence  now  given,  drawn  firom 
his  paUic  official  acts  alone,  he  stands  the  un- 
dispated  aathor  and  architect  of  that  calamity. 
HistcHj  will  so  write  hhn  down.  Inexorable 
History,  with  her  pen  of  iron  and  tablets  of 
brass,  will  so  write  him  down :  and  two  thou- 
nnd  years  hence,  and  three  thousand  years 
hence,  the  boy  at  his  lesson  shall  kam  it  in 
the  book,  that  as  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan,  and  Antony  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
eiril  war,  and  Lord  North  made  the  war  of  the 
Bevolutbn,  Just  so  certainly  is  John  0.  Oal- 
BOVM  the  author  <^  the  presoit  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

He  now  sets  up  for  the  diaracter  of  pacifica- 
tor—with what  justice,  let  the  fiirther  hct  pro- 
dum  which  I  now  expose.  Three  hundred 
newspi^wES,  in  the  summer  <^  1844^  in  the  pay 
of  the  administration  and  Department  of  State, 
mpoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  pursued  as  traitors  to  the  United 
States  all  who  were  for  the  peaceable  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  by  settUng  the  boundary  line  of 
Texas  with  Mexico  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nexation. Here  is  the  instruction  under  which 
the  three  hundred  acted : 

"  As  the  conductor  of  the  official  Journal  here, 
he  has  requested  me  to  answer  it  (your  letter), 
which  request  I  comply  with  readily.  With 
regard  to  the  course  of  ^our  paper,  you  can 
take  the  tone  of  the  administration  from  the 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  .  I  think,  howevfer,  and  would 
recommend  that  you  would  confine  yourself  to 
attadLS  upon  Benton,  showing  that  lie  has  allied 
himself  with  the  whigs  on  the  Texas  question. 
Quote  Jackson's  letter  on  Texas,  where  he  de- 
nounces all  those  as  traitors  to  the  country  who 
oppose  the  treaty.  Apply  it  to  Benton.  Pro- 
euum  that  Benton^  by  attacking  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  firiends,  and  driving  them  mm  the  party,  is 
aidingtheelectionof  Mr.  Clay;  andduurge  him 
with  doing  this  to  defeat  Mr.  Polk,  and  insure 
himself  the  succession  in  1848 ;  and  claim  that 
full  Justice  be  done  to  the  acts  and  motives  of 
John  TjldT  by  the  leadera  Harp  upon  these 
stnngs.  Do  not  propose  the  union ;  4t  is  the 
business  of  thd  democrats  to  do  this,  and  ar- 
range it  to  our  perfect  satisfaction.'    /  quote 


here  from  our  leadhis  firiend  at  the  South. 
Such  is  the  course  which  I  recommend,  and 
which  you  can  pursue  or  not,  according  to  your 
real  attachment  to  the  adnunistration.  Look 
out  for  my  leader  of  to-morrow  as  an  indicator, 
and  regard  this  letter  as  of  the  most  strict  ana 
inviolate  confidence  of  character." 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  letter,  nor  read 
the  other  parts  of  it:  a  time  will  come  for  that. 
It  is  an  original,  and  will  keep,  and  will  prove 
itselfl  I  merely  read  a  paragraph  now,  to  show 
with  what  Justice  the  person  who  was  in  the 
Department  of  State  when  these  three  hundred 
nevrspapers  in  its  pay  were  thus  attacking  the 
men  of  peace,  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of 
pacificator  I 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Does  he  intend  to  say  that  I 
ever  wrote  such  a  letter? 

Mr.  Bknton.    I  read  it    I  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  never  wrote  such  a  letter 
as  that! 

Mr.  Bknton.    I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I  never  exercised  the  slightest  influence 
over  that  paper.  I  never  had  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  it  I  never  was  a  subscriber  to  it, 
and  I  very  rarely  read  it 

Mr.  Bknton.  It  was  the  work  of  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  administration,  not  John  Jones, 
not  the  Madieonian  ;  and  the  instruction  was 
fbllowed  by  three  hundred  newspapers  in  the 
pay  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say, 
at  this  tnne,  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of  this 
war.  I  confine  myself  to  the  official  words  and 
acts  of  the  senator,  and  rely  upon  them  to  show 
that  he,  and  not  Mr.  Polk,  is  the  author  of  this 
calamity.  But,  while  thus  presenting  him  as 
the  author  of  the  war,  I  do  not  believe  that  wnr 
was  his  olg'ect,  but  only  an  incident  to  his  object ; 
and  that  all  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  admis-  i 
sion  of  Texas  refers  itself  to  the  periods  of  our 
presidential  elections,  and  to  some  connectioii 
with  those  elections,  and  explains  his  activity 
and  inactivity  on  those  occasions.  Thus,  in 
May,  1836,  when  he  was  in  such  hot  and  violent 
haste  for  immediate  admission,  the  election  of 
that  year  was  impending  and  Mr.  Van  Burai 
the  democratic  candidate;  and  ft  the  Texas 
question  could  then  have  been  brought  up,  he 
might  have  been  shoved  aside  Just  as  easUy  as 
he  was  afterwards,  in  1844.    This  may  explain 
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his  activity  in  1836.  In  1840,  the  senator  from 
8onth  Carolina  was  a  sort  of  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  might  have  thought  that  one 
good  turn  deserves  another;  and  so  nothing 
was  said  ahout  Texas  at  that  election — danger- 
ous as  was  the  least  delay  four  years  hefore ; 
and  this  may  explain  the  inactivity  of  1840. 
The  election  of  1844  was  coming  on,  and  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  was  on  the  turf 
himself;  and  then  the  Texas  question,  with  all 
its  dangers  and  alarms,  which  had  so  aooonmao- 
datingly  postponed  themselves  for  seven  good 
years,  suddenly  woke  up ;  and  vrith  an  activity 
and  vigor  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  In- 
stant admission,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  renewing  hostilities  hetween  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  involving  the  United  States  in 
them,  hecame  indispensable — ^necessary  to  our 
own  salvation — a  clear  case  of  self-defence ;  and 
then  commenced  all  those  machinations  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  and  in  producing 
the  present  war  with  Mexico;  but  without 
making  the  senator  President  And  this  may 
explain  his  activity  in  1844..  Now,  another 
presidential  election  is  approaching ;  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  rule  which  interprets  certain 
.  ^  gentlemen's  declarations  by  their  contraries,  he 
\  will  be  a  candidate  again :  and  this  may  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  production  of  that  string  of 
resolutions  which  the  senator  laid  upon  the  table 
last  week ;  and  upon  which  he  has  required  us 
to  vote  instantly,  as  he  did  in  the  sudden  Texas 
movement  of  1836,'and  with  the  same  magiste- 
rial look  and  attitude.  The  Texas  slave  ques- 
tion has  gone  by — the  Florida  slave  question 
has  gone  by — there  is  no  chance  for  it  now  in 
any  of  its  old  haunts :  hence  the  necessity  for 
a  new  theatre  of  agitation,  even  if  we  have  to  go 
as  far  as  California  for  it^  and  before  we  have 
got  California  And  thus,  all  the  senator's  con- 
duct in  relation  to  Texas,  though  involving  his 
country  in  war,  may  have  had  no  other  olject 
than  to  govern  a  presidential  election. 

Our  northern  friends  have  exceeded  my  hopes 
and  expectations  in  getting  themselves  and  the 
Union  safe  through  the  Texas  and  Florida  slave 
questions,  and  are  entitled  to  a  little  repose. 

ySo  far  from  that,  they  are  now  to  be  plunged 
into  a  California  slave  question,  long  before  it 
could  arise  of  itself^  if  ever.  The  string  of  reso- 
lutions laid  on  the  table  by  the  senator  from 


South  Carolina  is  to  raise  a  new  slave  qneitlflB 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  upon 
his  own  prindpleB,  cannot  soon  occur,  if  ever. 
He  will  not  take  the  country  by  conquest  obIj 
by  treaty — and  that  treaty  to  be  got  by  stttmg 
out  the  Mexicans  on  a  line  of  occupatiaD.  At 
the  same  tune,  he  shows  that  he  knows  tint 
Spanish  blood  is  good  at  that  game^  and  shows 
that  they  sat  it  out,  and  fought  it  out^  for  800 
years,  against  the  Moors  occupying  half  their 
countiy.  By-the-by,  it  was  only  700 ;  but  that 
is  enough ;  one  hundred  years  is  no  object  in 
such  a  matter.  The  Spaniards  held  oat  700 
years  against  the  Moors,  holding  half  their 
country,  and  300  against  the  Visigoths,  (Hxxqf' 
ing  the  half  of  the  other  half;  and,  what  is 
more  material,  whipped  them  both  out  at  the 
end  of  the  time.  This  is  a  poor  dianoe  for  Cali- 
fomia  on  the  senator's  principles.  His  ikn 
regiments  would  be  whipped  out  in  a  fractioii 
of  the  time ;  but  no  matter ;  men  contend  won 
violently  for  nothing  than  for -something^  and  if 
he  can  get  up  a  California  slave  question  noir, 
it  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reality,  eveD 
if  the  question  should  never  arise  in  p<»ntef 
fact 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  been 
wrong  in  all  this  busmess,  from  beg^inning  to 
ending — ^wiong  in  1819,  in  giving  away  Texas- 
wrong  in  1836,  In  his  sudd^  and  hot  haste  to 
get  her  back — ^wrong  in  all  his  machinations  ftr 
bringing  on  the  Texas  question  of  1844— wroqg 
in  breaking  up  the  armistice  and  peace  negotiir 
tions  between  Mexico  and  Texas — wrong  in 
secretly  sending  the  army  and  navy  to  fi^t 
Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with  her—wrong 
in  secretly  ^>pointing  the  Presid^it  of  Tens 
president-general  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  with  leave  to  fight  them  against 
a  power  with  whom  we  were  at  peace — wrong 
in  writing  to  Mexico  that  he  took  Texas  'miiew 
of  all  possible  consequences,  meaning  war- 
wrong  in  secretly  offering  Mexico,  at  tiie  same 
time,  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  hush  up  the  war 
which  he  had  created — ^wrong  now  in  revising 
Mr.  Polk  three  millions  to  aid  in  getting  ont  of 
the  war  which  he  made — wrong  in  throwing 
the  blame  of  this  war  of  his  own  making  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Polk — ^wrong  in  his  retreat 
and  occupafion  line  of  policy — wrong  in  expel- 
ling old  Father  Ritchie  from  the  Senate,  who 
worked  so  hard  for  him  during  the  Texas  an- 
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nezaiion — and  more  wrong  now  than  ever,  in 
that  string  of  resolutions  which  he  has  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  in  whidi,  as  S  jlla  saw  in 
^be  yonng  CsMar  many  Marioses,  so  do  I  see  in 
them  many  nullifications. 

In  a  picture  of  so  many  and  such  dreadfbl 
enrors,  it  is  hard  to  specify  the  worst^  or  to  dwell 
upon  any  one  to  the  exclusion  <^  the  rest ;  but 
there  is  one  lisature  in  this  picture  of  enormi- 
ties  which  seems  entitled  to  that  distraction : 
I  allude  to  the  pledge  upon  which  the  armistioe 
•ad  the  peace  negotiations  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  were  broken  up  in  1844,  and  those  two 
eountries  put  bade  into  a  state  of  war,  and  our- 
selves iuTolyed  in  the  ccmtest  The  story  is 
briefly  told,  and  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  let- 
tar  ci  17th  of  Jinuary  is  the  accusing  record, 
from  whidi  there  is  no  escape.  Its  awful  words 
Gannot  be  read  now  without  freedng  up  tiie 
Uood :  ^  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistioe 
exists  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  that  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  are  now  going  on  under  the 
mediation  of  two  powerful  soTereigns,  mutually 
fSriendly.  If  we  yield  to  your  solicitation  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  under  these  dr- 
cnmstanoes,  we  shall  draw  upon  ourselyes  a 
fresh  invasion  from  Mexico,  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  bad  £uth,  and  lose  the  fHendship  and 
reelect  oi  the  two  great  mediating  powers. 
Now,  will  you,  in  the  ey&oA  of  our  acoediag  to 
your  request|  step  between  us  and  Mexico  and 
take  the  war  off  our  hands?"  This  was  the 
letter,  and  the  terrible  question  with  which  it 
concluded.  Mr.  Upshur,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, gave  it  no  answer.  In  the  forty  days 
that  his  life  was  spared,  he  gave  it  no  answer. 
Mr.  Nelson,  his  temporary  successor,  gave  it  an 
answer ;  and,  speaking  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  positively  refused  to  take  annexa- 
tion on  the  awfbl  terms  proposed.  This  answer 
was  sent  to  Texas,  and  put  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
Uon  for  annexation.  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  came  into  the  Department  of  State,  pro- 
scored  the  reversal  of  the  President's  decision, 
and  gave  the  pledge  to  the  whole  extent  that 
Texas  asked  it  Without,  in  the  least  denying 
the  knowledge  <^  the  armistioe,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  all  the  terrible  consequences 
which  were  to  result  from  their  fcreadi,  he  ac- 
cepts the  whole,  and  gives  the  &tal  pledge  which 
his  predecessors  had  refused :  and  fdlows  it  up 
by  sending  our  troops  and  ships  to  fight  a  people 


with  whom  we  were  at  peace — ^the  whole  veiled 
by  the  mantle  of  secrecy,  and  pretexted  by  mo- 
tives as  unfounded  as  they  were  absurd.  Now, 
what  says  morality  and  Christianity  to  this  con- 
duct? Certainly,  if  two  individuals  were  en- 
gaged in  strife,  and  two  others  should  part  them, 
and-  put  them  under  an  agreement  to  submit  to 
an  amicable  settlement :  and  while  the  settie- 
ment  was  going  on,  another  man,  lying  behind 
a  hedge,  should  secretly  instigate  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  break  off  the  agreement  and  renew  the 
strife,  and  promise  to  take  the  fight  off  his  hands 
if  he  did :  what  would  morality  and  Christianity 
say  to  this  ?  Surely  the  malediction  of  all  good 
men  would  fall  upon  the  man  who  had  interfered 
to  renew  the  strife.  And  if  this  would  be  the 
voice  of  all  good  men  in  the  case  of  mere  indi- 
viduals, what  would  it  be  when  the  strife  was 
between  \  ations,  and  when  the  renewal  of  it  was 
to  involve  a  third  nation  in  the  contest,  and  such 
a  vrar  as  we  now  have  with  our  sister  republic 
of  Mexico  ?  This  is  the  feature  which  stands 
out  in  the  awfiil  picture :  this  is  the  question 
which  now  presents  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  civilized  world,  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
the  senator  firom  South  Carolina  in  writing  that 
letter  of  the  11th  of  April,  1844,  aggravated  by 
now  throwing  upon  another  the  blame  of  a  war 
f<nr  which  he  then  contracted. 


CHAPTEE  CL. 

MB.  POLK*S  INAUGXJBAL  ADDBE89,  AND  GABm£T. 

This  was  the  longest  address  of  the  kind  which 
had  yet  been  delivered,  and  although  condemned 
by  its  nature  to  declarations  of  general  princi- 
ples, there  were  some  topics  on  which  it  dwelt 
with  more  particularity.  The  blessings  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessity  of  its  preservation 
were  largely  enforced,  and  not  without  point, 
considering  recent  manifestations.  Our  titie  to 
the  Oregon  Territory  was  asserted  as  dear  and  / 
indisputable,  and  the  determination  avowed  to  ^ 
protect  our  settlers  there.  The  sentiments  were 
good,  but  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  avowhig 
them  so  positively,  was  quite  questionable,  see- 
ing that  this  title  was  then  a  subject  of  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  upon  the  harmony  ci 
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which  a  dedanttion  bo  podtiye  might  haye  an 
ill  effect:  and  in  fact  did.  The  return  Toioe 
from  London  was  equally  poaitiye  on  the  other 
Bide ;  and  the  ineyitability  of  war  hecame  the 
nnmediate  cry.  The  paBsage  hj  Ck>ngre6B  <tf  the 
Texas  annexation  resolution  was  dwelt  upon 

ith  great  exultation,  and  the  measure  con- 
sidered as  consummated  from  the  real  disposi- 
tion of  Texas  for  the  measure,  and  her  great 
desire  to  get  a  partner  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
which  would  take  its  expenses  and  hurdens  off 
her  hands. 

The  cabinet  ministers  were  nominated  and 
confirmed  the  same  day — ^tbe  Senate,  as  always, 
being  conyened  on  the  4th  day  of  March  for  that 
purpose:  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylyania, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mis- 
sissi]^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  William  L. 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  Secretary  at  War  5  Geoige 
Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts^  Secretary  of  the 
Nayy ;  Gaye  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster- 
general  ;  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Viiginia,  Attorney- 
general.  The  last  was  the  only  one  retained 
of  the  late  cabinet  Mr.  Calhoun  expected  to 
be,  and  desired  it,  to  prosecute,  as  he  said,  the 
Oregon  negotiations,  which  he  hid  commenced  i 
and  also  to  continue  a  certdn  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  France,  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
yery,  which  he  opened  through  Wm.  R.  King- 
greatly  to  the  puzzle  of  the  King,  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  and  his  mmisters.  In  place  of  the  State 
Department  he  was  offered  the  nussion  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  refused ;  and  the  same  being 
offered  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Pickens,  it 
was  refused  by  him  also :  and  the  word  became 
current,  and  was  justified  by  the  eyent,  that 
neither  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  any  of  his  friends, 
would  take  office  under  this  administration.  Li 
other  respects,  there  was  some  balk  and  change 
after  the  cabinet  had  been  agreed  upon — ^which 
was  done  in  Tennessee.  General  William  0. 
Butler,  the  particular  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
had  been  brought  on  to  receiye  the  place  of 
Secretary  at  War.  He  came  in  company  with 
the  President  elect,  at  his  special  request^  from 
Louisyille,  Kentucky,  and  was  not  sparod  to 
Btop  at  his  own  house  to  get  his  wardrobe, 
though  in  sight  of  it :  he  was  thrown  out  by  the 
effect  of  a  circuitous  arrangement  of  whid:  Mr. 
Polk  was  the  dupe,  and  himself  the  yictim.  In 
the  origmal  cast  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 

the  GK>yemor  elect  of  New  York,  and  to  whom 


Mr.  Polk  was  indebted  for  his  election,  was  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  <^fored,t» 
him.    He  rafused  it,  as  he  did  all  office:  it  was 
then  intended  for  Mr.  Azanah  Flagg,  the  aUe 
and  incorruptible  c(»nptroller  of  New  York,  the 
friend  <tf  Wright  and  Van  Boren.    He  was  ni- 
perseded  by  the  same  intrigue  which  dispkoad 
General  Bntlor.    Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walkw  had 
been  intended  fbr  Attorney-general:  hebroo^ 
an  infiuenoe  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Polk,  whidi  ca^ 
ried  him  into  the  Treasury.   Thai  displaced  Mr. 
Fbigg.    But  New  York  was  not  a  State  to  be 
left  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  no  place  could  be 
made  for  her  except  in  the  War  Department; 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Cbyemor  Wright  weie 
notified  accordingly,  with  the  intimation  that 
like  place  belonged  to  one  of  their  fitiends ;  and 
to  name  him.    They  did  bo  xipoik  the  instant^ 
and  named  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Butler ;  and,  be- 
ginning to  be  a  little  suspiciooB,  and  to  goaid 
agunst  all  danger  of  losing,  or  delaying  the 
name  <m  the  road,  a  special  meaeenger  was  de- 
spatched to  Washhigton,  to  trayel  day  and  nigii^ 
and  go  straight  to  the  President^  and  depoiit 
the  name  in  his  hands.    The  measeoger  did  so— 
and  was  informed  that  he  was  fifteen  minatfli 
too  late  1  that  the  place  had  been  assigned  to 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Marcy.    And  that  was  the  bepa- 
ning  of  the  material  damage  (not  in  Koseuth's 
aenae  of  the  word),  which  Mr.  Polk's  adnuBia- 
tration  did  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Qorenaoit  Wiigbt) 
and  their  friends. 


OHAPTEB  CLI. 

MB.  BLAIB  AND  THE  GLOBE  8UPEB8EDED  AS  TBI 
ADMINISTBATION  OBGAN :  MR.  THOMAS  ETTCHIX 
AND  THE  DAILY  UNION  BX7BSTITUTED. 

It  was  in  the  month  d  August,  1844^  that  t 
leading  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  dose 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun — one  who  had  been  at  tlie 
Baltimore  presidential  oonyention,  but  not  in  it 
— «rriyed  at  Mr.  Polk's  residence  in  Tomeasee^ 
had  interviews  with  him,  and  made  known  the 
condition  on  which  the  yote  of  South  CaroliBa 
for  him  might  be  dependent  That  conditkm 
was  to  discontinue  Mr.  Blidr  as  the  oigaa  of 
the  administration  if  he  should  be  dectad.  Thi 
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•leotond  yote  of  the  State  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  General  AsBemblj,  and  not  in  the  people, 
was  disposable  bj  the  politicians,  and  had  been 
habituall J  disposed  of  bj  them — ^and  even  twice 
thrown  away  in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Polk  was  certain  of  the  yote  of  the  State  if  he 
agreed  to  the  required  condition:  and  he  did 
so.  Mr.  Blair  was  agreed  to  be  given  up.  That 
was  propitiation  to  Mr.  Oalhonn,  to  whom  Mr. 
Blair  was  obnoxious  on  aooount  of  his  inex- 
orable opposition  to  nullification,  and  its  author. 
Mr.  Blair  was  also  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Tyler  be- 
oanse  of  his  determined  opposition  both  to  him, 
and  to  his  administration.  The  Globe  new»- 
paper  was  a  spear  in  his  side,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so ;  and  to  get  it  out  had  been  one 
of  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  his  presidential 
Wb»  He  had  exhausted  all  the  schemes  to 
quiet,  or  to  gain  it,  without  success.  A  print- 
ing job  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  been  at 
one  time  given  to  his  office,  with  the  evident 
design  to  soften  him :  to  avoid  that  suspicion 
he  struck  the  harder;  and  the  job  was  taken 
away  when  partly  executed.  It  now  became 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Polk  to  assist  Mr.  Tyler  in 
ailendng,  or  punishing  that  paper ;  and  it  was 
(lone.  Mr.  Tyler  had  accepted  the  nomination 
of  his  convention  for  the  presidency,  and  was 
in  the  field  with  an  array  of  electoral  candidates 
struggling  for  it.  He  stood  no  chance  to  obtain 
a  single  electoral  vote :  but  Mr.  Polk  was  in  no 
oondition  to  be  able  to  lose  any  part  of  the 
popular  vote.  Mr.  Tyler,  now  folly  repudiated 
by  the  whigs^  and  carrying  democratic  colors, 
and  with  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
federal  government  in  his  hands,  would  take  off 
some  votes— enough  in  a  closely  contested  State 
to  turn  the  scale  in  &vor  of  Mr.  Clay.  Hence 
it  became  essential  to  get  Mr.  Tyler  out  d  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  to  do  that,  the  c6ndition 
was,  to  get  Mr.  Blair  out  of  the  way  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  Mr.  Polk  was  anxious  for  this.  A 
firiend  of  his,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  his  cabinet,  wrote  to  him  in  July,  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  Mr.  Tyler's  withdrawal  was 
the  course  of  the  Globe  towards  him  and  his 
firiends.  Another  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
result  urged  Mr.  Polk  to  devise  some  mode  of 
inducing  Mr.  Tyler  to  withdraw,  and  General 
Jaekson  was  requested  "  to  ascertain  the  mo- 
tives which  actuaied  the  course  of  the  Globe 
towards  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  fritnds.    These 


foots  appear  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Polk  to  G^e- 
ral  Jadcson,  in  which  he  says  to  him :  ^  The 
main  object  in  the  v>ay  of  Mr.  Tyler^s  with- 
drawal^ is  the  course  of  the  Olobe  towards  him- 
self and  his  friends.^  These  communications 
took  place  in  the  month  before  the  South  Caro- 
lina gentleman  visited  Tennessee.  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  General  Jackson  is  dated  the  23d  of 
July.  In  about  as  short  time  after  that  visit 
as  information  could  come  from  Tennessee  to 
Washmgton,  Mr.  Tyler  publicly  withdrew  his 
presidential  i^etensions !  and  his  official  paper, 
the  Madisonian,  and  his  supporters,  passed  over 
to  Mr.  Polk.  The  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
the  consideration  of  receiving  the  vote  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  getting  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk,  was  the  agreement  to  displace 
Mr.  Blair  as  government  editor  if  he  should  be 
elected. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  foot,  m  this 
connection,  as  the  j^irase  is,  about  which  also 
there  is  no  dispute  \  and  that  foot  is  this :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  November,  1844,  being  after 
Mr.  Tyler  had  joined  Mr.  Polk,  and  when  the 
near  i^proach  of  the  presidential  election  au- 
thorized reliable  calculations  to  be  made  on  its 
result,  the  sum  of  ^0,000,  by  an  order  from 
the  Treasury  in  Washington,  was  taken  from  a 
respectable  bank  in  Philadelphia^  where  it  was 
safe  and  conveident  for  public  use,  and  transferred 
to  a  village  bank  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  was  no  public  use  for  it,  and  where 
its  safety  was  questionable.  This  appears  from 
the  records  of  the  Treasury.  Authentic  let- 
ters written  in  December  following  from  the 
person  who  had  control  of  this  village  bank 
(Simon  Cameron,  Esq.,  a  senator  in  Congress), 
went  to  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee,  informing 
hhn  that  050,000  was  in  his  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  new  government  organ 
in  Washington  City,  proposing  to  him  to  be  its 
editor,  and  urging  him  to  come  on  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose.  These  letters  were  sent  to 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  Esq.,  connection  and 
ex-private  Secretary  of  President  Jackson,  who 
immediately  refiised  the  proffered  editorship, 
and  turned  over  the  letters  to  General  Jackson. 
His  (Jackson's)  generous  and  high  blood  boiled 
with  indignation  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  sacrifice 
of  Mr.  Blair  for  some  political  consideration  \  for 
the  letters  were  so  written  as  to  imply  a  cogni- 
sance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  of  two  p«r* 
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sons  who  were  to  be  members  of  his  oabinet ; 
and  that  cognizanoe  was  strengthened  by  a  fact 
unknown  to  G^ieral  Jackson,  namely y  that  Mr. 
Polk  himself  in  due  season,  proposed  to  Mr. 
Blair  to  yield  to  Mr.  Bonelson  as  actual  editor 
— ^himself  writing  tub  rosa;  which  Mr.  Blair 
utterly  refUsed.  It  was  a  contriyance  ci  Mr. 
Polk  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Blair  in  compliance  with 
his  engagement  to  Mr.  Calhonn  and  Mr.  Tyler, 
without  breaking  with  Mr.  Blair  and  his  friends ; 
but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man,  and  with  men, 
who  would  haye  no  such  hugger-mugger  work ; 
and  to  w:hom  an  open  breach  was  {deferable  to 
a  simulated  friendship :  GeneralJackson  wrote 
to  Mr.  Blair  to  aj^nise  him  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  steadfikst  friendship, 
and  to  let  him  know  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  was  the  person  to  take 
place  on  the  refusal  of  Andrew  Jackson  Donel- 
son,  and  to  foretell  mischiefe  to  Mr.  Polk  and 
his  party  if  he  fell  into  these  schemes,  of  whidi 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  believed  to  be  the 
chief  contriver,  and  others  of  the  cabinet 
passive  instruments.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  he  (General  Jackson)  wrote  to  Mr. 
BUir: 

*^  But  there  is  another  project  on  foot  as  void 
of  good  sense  and  benefit  to  the  democratic 
cause  as  the  other,  but  not  as  wicked,  proceed- 
ing from  weak  and  inexperienced  minds.  It  is 
this :  to  bring  about  a  partnership  between  you 
and  Mr.  Ritchie,  you  to  continue  proprietor,  and 
Ritchie  the  editor.  This,  to  me,  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary conception  coming  from  any  well- 
informed  mind  or  experienced  politician.  It  is 
true,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  an  exp^enced  editor,  but 
sometimes  goes  ofif  at  half  cock  before  he  sees 
the  whole  ground,  and  does  the  party  great 
injury  before  he  sees  his  error,  and  then  has 
great  difficulty  to  ^t  back  into  the  right  track 
again.  Witness  his  course  on  my  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  how  much  i^juiy  he  did  us 
before  he  got  into  the  right  track  again. 
Another  faux  pcis  he  made  when  he  went  off 
with  Rives  and  the  conservatives,  and  advocated 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  revenue  special 
deposits  in  the  State  banks,  as  if  where  the 
directory  were  corrupt  there  could  be  any  more 
security  in  special  deposits  in  corrupt  banks 
than  in  general  deposits^  and  it  was  some  time 
before  tMs  great  absurdity  could  be  beat  out  of 
his  mind. 

^  These  are  visionary  measures  of  what  I  call 
weak  politicians  who  sugeest  them,  but  who 
wish  to  become  great  by  foolish  changes. 
Polk.  I  believe,  will  stick  by  you  faithfully; 
should  he  not,  he  is  lost;  but  I  have  no  fears 


but  tiiat  he  will,  and  being  informed  confiden* 
tially  of  this  movement,  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  put  it  all  down.  There  will  be  great  intmue 

foing  on  at  Washington  this  winter." — (Deo, 
4  1844) 

"I  fear  there  are  some  of  our  democratao 
friends  who  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  partner- 
ship of  which  I  wrote  you,  which  shows  a  want 
of  confidence,  or  something  worse.  Be  on  your 
guard — ^no  partnership ;  you  have  the  confidence 
of  the  great  body  of  the  democrats,  and  I  have 
no  confidence  in  shifting  politiciaDS." — (Decern' 
her  21.) 

*^  Another  phm  is  to  get  Mr.  Ritchie  inter- 
ested as  editor  of  the  Ulobe — all  of  whidi  I 
Sve  you  an  intimation  of,  and  which  I  thoa|;fat 
d  been  put  down.  But  that  any  leading 
Democrat  here  had  any  thou^t  of  becoming 
interested  in  the  Madisonian,  to  make  it  Uie 
organ  of  the  administration,  was  sudi  a  thing 
as  I  could  not  believe;  as  common  sense  at 
once  pointed  out,  as  a  consequence  that  it  would 
divide  the  democracy,  and  destroy  Polk's  ad- 
ministration. Why,  it  would  blow  him  up. 
The  moment  I  heard  it,  I  adopted  such  measures 
as  I  trust  have  put  an  end  to  it,  as  I  know 
nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  Polk  and  his 
administration.  The  pretext  for  this  movement 
will  be  the  Globe's  support  of  Mr.  Wri^t. 
Let  me  know  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this 
rumor.  I  guarded  Colonel  Polk  against  any 
abandonment  of  the  Globe.  If  true,  it  would 
place  Colonel  Pcdk  in  the  shoes  of  Mr.  Tyler." 
^(Febtwry  28, 1845.) 

^  I  have  written  a  long,  candid,  and  friendly 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk,  bringing  to  his  view  tlie 
dilemma  into  which  he  has  got  by  some  bad 
advice,  and  which  his  good  sense  ouj^t  to  have 

Srevented.  I  have  assured  him  of  your  unilbrm 
eclarations  to  me  of  your  firm  support,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  democratic  par^  if  be 
takes  any  one  but  you  as  the  executive  oiigaa, 
until  you  do  something  to  violate  that  con- 
fidence which  the  democracy  r^oses  in  yoo. 
I  ask  in  emphatic  terms,  what  cause  can  he 
assign  for  not  continuii^your  paper,  the  organ 
that  vras  mine  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  whose  ad- 
ministration he,  Polk,  and  you  hand  to  hand 
supported,  and  those  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples you  and  he  have  continued  to  suj^rt, 
and  have  told  him  frankly  that  you  wiU  never 
degrade  yourself  or  your  paper  by  submittiDg 
to  the  terms  jHroposed.  I  am  very  sick,  ex- 
hausted by  writing  to  Polk,  and  will  write  you 
again  soon.  I  can  only  add,  that,  although  mr 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk  is  both  friendly  and  frank,  I 
have  done  justice  to  you,  and  I  hope  he  will  aay 
at  once  to  vou,  go  on  with  my  organ  as  yoa 
have  been  the  organ  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren. 
Should  he  not,  I  havs  told  him  his  fate — a 
divided  democracy,  and  all  the  political  cliqties 
looking  to  the  succession,  will  annoy  and  crudi 
him — the  fidrest  prospects  of  successful  ad- 
ministration by  foUy  and  jealousy  lost.  I  would 
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wish  jou  to  inform  me  which  of  the  heads  of 
the  Dq)artment8,  if  any,  are  hostile  to  7011.  If 
Polk  does  not  look  well  to  his  course,  the  diyi- 
sions  in  New  York  and  Pennsylyania  ^nll  de- 
stroy him."— (ilpn7  4. 1845.) 

^  1  wrote  you  and  toe  President,  on  the  4th 
instant^  and  was  in  hopes  that  mj  views  would 
open  his  eyes  to  his  own  interests  and  union  of 
the  democratic  party.  But  from  the  letters  before 
me,  I  suppose  my  letter  to  the  President  will 
not  prevent  that  evil  to  him  and  the  democratic 
party  that  I  have  used  my  voice  to  prevent  I 
.  am  too  unwell  to  write  much  to-day.  I  have 
read  your  letter  with  care  and  mudi  interest. 
I  knew  you  would  never  degrade  yourself  by 
dividing  the  editoral  chair  with  any  one  for  any 
cause.  I  well  know  that  you  never  can  or  will 
abandon  your  democratic  principles.  You 
cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  do  any 
thing  to  save  your  cnaracter  and  democratic 
principles,  and  your  high  standing  with  all 
classes  of  the  democracy,  but  by  selling  out 
your  paper.  When  you  sell,  have  good  security 
fbr  the  consideration  money.  Rit<£ie  is  greatly 
involved,  if  not  finally  broke ;  and  you  know 
Cameron,  who  boasts  that  he  has  $50,000  to 
invest  in  a  newspaper.  Under  all  existing  cir^ 
comstances,  I  say  to  you,  sell,  and  when  you 
do,  I  k>ok  to  a  spht  in  the  democratic  ramu ; 
which  I  will  sorely  regret,  and  which  mi^t 
have  been  so  easily  avoided.^' — (AprU  7.) 

^  I  have  been  quite  sick  for  several  days.  My 
mindj  since  ever  I  heard  of  the  attitude  tlie 
President  had  assumed  with  you  as  editor  of 
the  Globe^—which  was  the  most  unexpected 
thing  I  ever  met  with, — ^my  mind  has  been 
troubled,  and  it  was  not  only  unexpected  by  me^ 
but  has  shown  less  good  common  sense,  by  the 
President)  than  any  act  of  his  lif&  and  calculated 
to  divide  instead  of  uniting  the  democracy; 
which  appears  to  be  his  reason  for  ureing  this 
useless  and  foolish  measure  at  the  very  tiireshold 
of  his  administration,  and  when  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  augur  well  for,  to  him.  a  proroerons 
administration.  The  President^  nere,  befere  he 
set  out  for  Washington,  must  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  secret  counsels  of  some  political 
cliques,  sudi  as  Calhoun  or  Tyler  cliques  (for 
there  are  sudi  here) ;  or  after  he  reached  Wash- 
ington, some  of  the  secret  fHends  of  some  of 
tte  aspirants  must  have  gotten  hold  of  his  ear. 
and  spoiled  his  common  sense,  or  he  never  would 
have  made  such  a  movement  so  uncalled  for, 
and  well  calculated  to  sever  the  democracy  by 
calling  down  upon  himself  suepidons,  by  the  act 
of  secretly  favoring  some  of  the  political  cliques 
who  are  looldi^  to  the  succession  for  some 
ftvorite.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  4th, 
telling  him  there  was  but  one  safe  course  to 
pursue — ^review  his  course,  send  for  you,  and 
direct  you  and  the  Globe  to  proceed  as  the  organ 
of  his  administration,  eive  you  all  his  confi- 
dence, and  all  would  be  well,  and  end  weU. 
Thit  ii  the  tubetance;  and  I  had  a  hcfpd  the 


receipt  of  tiiis  letter,  and  some  others  written 
by  mutual  friends,  would  have  restored  all 
things  to  harmony  and  confidence  again.  I 
rested  on  this  hope  untQ  the  7th,  when  I  received 
yours  of  the  30ui,  and  two  confidential  letters 
from  the  President,  directed  to  be  laid  before 
me,  from  whidi  it  would  seem  that  the  purchase 
of  the  Globe,  and  to  get  clear  of  you,  its  editor, 
is  the  great  absorbing  question  before  the  Pres- 
ident. WeU^  v>ho  is  to  be  the  purchaser  7  Mr. 
Ritchie  and  Mi^r  A.  J.  Donelson  its  editors. 
Query  08  to  the  latter.  The  above  question  I 
have  asked  the  Preddent.  Is  that  renegade 
politician,  Cameron,  who  boasts  of  his  $50,000 
to  set  up  a  new  paper,  to  be  one  of  them  ?  Or 
is  Kikcx  Walker  to  be  the  purchaser  ?  Who  » 
to  purchase?  and  where  is  the  money  to  come 
ftom?  Is  Dr.  M.  Gwinn,  the  satellite  of  Cal- 
houn, the  great  fHend  or  Robert  J.  Walker?  a 
perfect  banJkrupt  in  property.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  j>ortk>n  of  Uie  oibinet  are  support- 
inff  and  advisine  the  President  to  this  course^ 
where  nothing  but  injury  can  result  to  him  in 
the  end,  and  cQvision  m  his  cabinet,  arising  from 
iealousy.  What  political  clique  is  to  be  bene- 
fited? My  dear  niend,  let  me  know  all  about 
the  cabinet,  and  their  movements  on  this  sub- 
ject How  loathsome  it  is  to  me  to  see  an  old 
friend  laid  aside,  principles  of  justice  and  fiiend- 
ship  forgotten,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  poliof — 
and  the  great  democratic  party  dividei  or  en- 
dangered for  poUcy—l  cannot  reflect  upon  it 
with  any  calmness ;  every  point  of  it,  upon 
scrutiny,  turns  to  harm  and  disunion,  and  not 
one  beneficial  result  can  be  expected  from  it 
I  will  be  anxious  to  know  the  result  If  luur- 
mony  is  restored,  and  the  Globe  the  organ,  I 
will  rgoicej  if  sold  to  whom,  and  for  what 
Have,  if  you  sell,  the  purchase  money  well 
secured.  This  may  be  the  last  letter  I  may  be 
able  to  write  you ;  but  live  or  die,  I  am  your 
friend  (and  never  deserted  one  fhun  policy),  and 
leave  my  papers  and  reputation  in  your  keep- 
mgJ'—iApnl  9.) 

^  From  these  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  after  going  through  an  agony  of 
indignation  and  amazement  at  the  idea  of  diov- 
ing  Mr.  Blair  from  his  editorial  chair  and  placing 
Mr.  Ritchie  in  it  (and  wluch  would  have  been 
greater  if  he  had  known  the  arrangement  for 
the  South  Carolina  vote  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Tyler),  advised  Mr.  Blair  to  sell  his  Globe 
establishment,  cautioning  him  to  get  good 
security ;  for,  knowing  nothing  of  the  money 
taken  fh)m  the  Treasury,  and  well  knowing  the 
insolveiKT'  of  all  who  were  ostendble  payers,  he 
did  not  at  all  confide  in  their  promises  to  make 
payment.  Mr.  Blair  and  his  partner,  Mr.  John 
0.  Rives,  were  of  the  same  mind.   Other  friends 
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whom  thej  consulted  (Governor  Wright  and 
Colonel  Benton)  were  of  the  same  opmion;  and 
the  Qlobe  was  promptly  sold  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  in  a  way  to  imply  rather  an  abandonment 
of  it  than  a  sale— the  materials  of  the  office  be- 
ing offered  at  Taluation,  and  the  ''name  and 
good  will"  of  the  paper  left  out  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  materials  were  yalued  at  $35,000, 
and  the  metamorphosed  papertook  the  name  of 
the  "  Duly  Union ; "  and,  in  fact,  some  change 
of  name  was  necessary,  as  the  new  paper  was 
the  reverse  of  the  old  one. — ^In  all  these  schemes, 
ftom  first  to  last,  to  get  rid  of  Mr.. Blair,  the  de- 
sign was  to  retain  Mr.  Riyes,  not  as  any  part 
editor  (for  which  he  was  fiur  more  fit  than 
either  himself  or  the  public  knew),  bnt  for  his 
extraordinary  business  qualities,  and  to  manage 
the  machinery  and  fiscals  of  the  establishment 
Accustomed  to  trafficking  and  trading  politicians, 
and  fortune  being  sure  to  the  goyemment  editor, 
it  was  not  suspidoned  by  those  who  conducted 
the  intrigue  that  Mr.  Riyes  would  refuse  to  be 
sayed  at  the  expense  of  his  partner.  He  scorned 
it !  and  the  two  went  out  together. — ^The  let- 
ters from  General  Jackson  show  his  appreda- 
tion  of  the  seryioes  of  the  Globe  to  the  country 
and  the  democratic  party  during  the  eight  eyent- 
ful  years  of  his  presidency :  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on 
learning  what  was  going  on,  wrote  to  Mr.  Riyes 
to  show  his  opinion  of  the  same  services  during 
the  four  years  of  his  arduous  administration ; 
and  that  letter  also  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Globe  newspaper — 
that  p^)er  which,  for  twelve  years,  had  fought 
the  battle  of  the  country,  and  of  the  democ- 
racy, in  the  spirit  of  Jackson :  that  is  to  say, 
victoriously  and  honorably.  This  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  Rives,  who,  m  spite  of  his 
modest  estimate  of  himself  was  classed  by 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  all  their 
fnends,  among  the  wisest,  purest^  and  safest  of 
the  party. 

'  The  Globe  has  run  its  career  at  too  critical 
a  period  in  our  political  histoiry — ^has  borne  the 
democi*atic  flag  too  steadily  in  the  fiice  of  as- 
saults upon  popular  sovereignty,  more  violent 
and  powerful  than  any  which  had  ever  preceded 
them  in  this  or  any  other  country,  not  to  have 
made  impressions  upon  our  history  and  our  in- 
stitutions, which  are  destined  to  be  remembered 
when  those  who  witnessed  its  discontinuance  shall 
be  no  more.  The  manner  in  which  it  demeaned 
itself  through  those  perilous  periods,  and  the  re- 


peated triumphs  whidi  crowned  its  labon,  wHl, 
when  the  passions  of  the  day  have  spent  thcor 
force,  be  matters  of  just  exultation  to  3roa  and 
to  your  children.    None  have  had  better  op- 
poriurdties  to  witness,  nor  more  interest  tu 
observing  your  course^  than  General  Jackson 
and  mysdf;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  I  could 
not,  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  express  mys^ 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  constcmcyJtdeUty, 
and  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  than 
he  would  sanction  with  his  whole  heart.    He 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  readily  admit  that  it 
would  have  been  exoeedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossibles  for  his  administration  to  have  soa- 
tained  itself  in  its  contest  with  a  money  power 
(a  term  as  well  tmderstood  as  that  of  democrat, 
and  mudi  better  than  that  of  whig  at  the  pre- 
sent day),  if  the  corruptions  which  were  in 
those  da^  spread  broadcast  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  had  been  able  to  sub- 
vert the  intenity  of  the  Globe ;  and  I  am  very 
certain  that  tiie  one  over  whidil  had  the  honor 
to  {Hreside,  could  never,  in  such  an  event,  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  institution  of  an  in- 
dependent treasury,  without  the  establishment 
of  which,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
will  venr  soon  prove  to  be  wholly  iUusoiy.    The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  first,  and  afterwards 
those  of  the  States,  succeeded  in  obtaining  m** 
jorities  in  both  branches  of  the  national  legiala- 
ture  fiivorable  to  their  views ;  but  they  oonld 
never  move  the  Globe  from  the  course  which 
has  since  been  so  ext^isively  sanctioned  by  the 
democracy  of  the  nation.    Ton  gave  to  the 
country  (and  when  I  say  yon,  I  desire  to  be  un- 
derstood as  alluding  to  Mr.  Blair  and  yoorself) 
at  those  momentous  periods,  the  inviduaUe  a^ 
vantages  ci  a  press  at  the  seat  of  the  general 
government,  not  only  devoted,  root  and  brandi, 
to  the  support  of  d^ocratic  priddples,  but  in- 
depemient  in  ftct  and  in  feeling,  as  well  of  bank 
innoences  as  of  corrupting  pecuniary  influenosB 
of  any  description.     The  vital  importance  of 
such  an  establishment  to  the  success  of  our 
cause  is  inexpiable  of  exag^ration.    Experience 
will  show,  if  an  opportumty  is  ever  afforded  to 
test  the  opinion,  that,  without  it,  the  prindpfes 
of  our  party  can  never  be  upheld  in  their  puri^ 
in  the  administration  of  the  federal  ^oveim- 
ment    Administrations  professedly  their  sup- 
porters may  be  formed  but  they  will  prove  to 
be  but  wmted  sepulchres,  appearing  beautifhl 
outward,  but  withm  full  of  dead  men's  bones^ 
and  all  undeanness — Administrations  which,  in- 
stead of  directing  their  best  efforts  to  advance 
the  welfare  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
toUine  millions,  will  be  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
&vorfUi>le  ear  to  the  advancement  of  the  selfish 
few." 


The  Globe  was  sold,  and  was  paid  for,  and 
how?  becomes  a  question  of  public  concent  to 
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MMwer ;  for  it  wae  pud  for  out  of  public  money 
— ^those  same  $50,000  which  were  remoyed  to 
the  yiUage  bank  in  the  interiof  of  Pennsylyania 
by  a  Treasury  order  on  the  fourth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1844.  Three  annual  instahnents  made  the 
payment)  and  the  Treasury  did  not  redaim  the 
money  for  these  three  years ;  and,  though  trayel- 
ling  through  tortuous  channels,  the  sharpsi^ted 
Mr.  Riyee  traced  the  money  back  to  its  start- 
ing point  from  that  deposit.  Besides,  Mr. 
Cameron  admitted  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  furnished  money  for  the  pay- 
ments— an  admission  which  the  obligmg  com- 
mittee, on  request,  left  out  of  their  report.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Walker  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  these  three  years,  and  the  conyiction  was 
absolute,  among  the  dose  obseryers  of  the 
course  of  things,  that  he  was  the  prime  con- 
triyer  and  sealous  manager  of  the  arrangements 
which  displaced  Mr.  Blair  and  installed  Mr. 
Ritchie. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the 
consequences  of  that  change  of  editors,  (General 
JadcBon  was  prophetic  The  new  paper  brought 
diyision  and  distraction  into  the  party— filled  it 
with  dissensions,  which  eventually  induced  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ritchie ;  but  not  until  he 
had  produced  the  mischiefs  which  abler  men 
cannot  repair. 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

TWKNTY-NINTH  C0NQBB8S:  LIST  OF  MBMBEBS: 
FDtST  BS88ION:  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Senaton. 

Mains.— George  Evans,  John  Fairfield. 

New  Hampshies. — ^Bei^amin  W.  Jenness, 
Charles  G.  Atherton. 

Vebmont. — William  Upham,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Dayis. 

Rhode  Island. — James  F.  Simmons,  Albert 
C.  Green. 

Connecticut. — John  M.  Niles,  Jabez  W. 
Huntington. 

New  York. — John  A.  Diz,  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son. 

New  Jersey.-^ Jacob  W.  Miller,  John  L. 
Dayton. 

FENNSTLyANiA.  —  Simou  Cameron,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 


Delaware.  —  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M. 
Clayton. 

Martland. — James  A  Pearoe,  Reyerdy 
Johnson. 

ViROiNiA.— William  S.  Archer,  Isaac  S.  Pen- 
nybacker. 

North  Carolina.— Willie  P.  Bfangum,  Wil- 
liam H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Geoige 
McDufile. 

Georgia.— John  McP.  Berrien,  Walter  T. 
Colquitt. 

Alabama. — ^Dizon  H.  Lewis,  Arthur  P.  Bag- 
by. 

Mississippi.  —  Joseph  W.  Chalmers,  Jesse 
Speight 

Louisiana.  —  Alexander  Barrow,  Heniy 
Johnson. 

Tennessee.— Spencer  Jamagm,  Hopkins  L. 
Tumey. 

Kentucky. — James  T.  Morehead,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

DHia — ^William  Allen,  Thomas  Coryrin. 

Indiana. — ^£d.  A.  Hannegan.  Jesse  D.  Bright 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri. — Dayid  R.  Atchison,  Thomas  H. 
Benton. 

Arkansas.  —  Chester  Ashl^,  Ambrose  H. 
Seyier. 

Michigan. — William  Woodbridge,  Lewis 
Cass. 

Florida. — ^Dayid  Leyy,  James  D.  Westoott 

In  this  list  will  be  seen  the  names  of  seyeral 
new  senators,  not  members  of  the  body  before, 
and  whose  senatorial  exertions  soon  made  them 
eminent; — ^Dix  and  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
Reyerdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Jesse  D.  Bright 
of  Indiana,  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan ;  and  to 
these  irere  soon  to  be  added  two  others  ftom 
the  newly  incorporated  State  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
General  Sam  Houston  and  Thomas  F.  Rusk, 
Esq.,  and  of  whom,  and  their  State,  it  may  be 
said  they  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  concord,  neither  haying 
been  changed  to  this  day  (1856). 

House  of  Repreaentatives. 

Maine. — John  F.  Scammon,  Robert  P.  Dun- 
lap,  Luther  Seyerance,  John  D.  McCrate^  Cullen 
Sawtelle,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Hezekiah  Williams. 

New  Hampshire. — Moses  Norris,  jr.^  Mace 
Moulton,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

Massachusetts.  —  Robert  C.  Winthrop^ 
Daniel  P.  KiiM^  Amos  Abbot,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Charles  Hudson,  Geor^  Ashmun,  Julius 
Rockwell,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joseph  Grin* 
nelL 
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Rhodk  Islakd. — Henry  T.  GniDstoii,  Lemuel 
H.  Arnold. 

Connecticut. — James  Dixon,  Samuel  D. 
Hubbard,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

New  xork. — John  W.  Lawrence,  Henry  L 
Seaman,  William  S.  Miller,  William  B.  Maclay, 
Thomas  M.  WoodrufE^William  W.  Campbell, 
Joseph  H.  Anderson,  William  W.  Woodworth, 
Archibald  C.  Niven,  Samuel  Qordon,  John  F. 
Collin,  Richard  P.  Herrick,  Bradford  R.  Wood, 
Erastus  D.  Culyer,  Joseph  Russell,  Hugh 
White,  Charles  S.  Benton,  Preston  King,  Orville 
Hungerford,  Timothy  Jenkins,  CharlM  Good- 
year, Stephen  Strong.  William  J.  Housh,  Horace 
Wheaton,  George  Rathbun,  Samuel  S.  Ells- 
worth, John  De  Mott,  Elias  b.  Holmes,  Charles 
H.  CarcolL  Martin  Grover,  Abner  Lewie^  Wil- 
liam A.  Mosely,  Albert  Smith,  Washmgton 
Hunt 

New  Jersey. — James  G.  Hampton,  (}eoige 
Sykes,  John  Runk,  John  Edsall,  William 
Wright. 

Pennsylvania,— Lewis  C.  Lerin,  Joseph  R. 
Insersoll,  John  H.  Campbell,  Charles  J.  uiger- 
soIl  Jacob  S.  Yost,  Jacob  Erdman^  Abraham 
R.  MdlTaine.  John  Strohm,  John  Rittei^  Rich- 
ard Brodheao,  jr.,  Owen  D.  Leib,  Dayid  Wilmot, 
James  Pollock,  Alexander  Ramsay,  Moses  Mc- 
Lean, James  Black,  James  Blanchard.  Andrew 
Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  John  H.  Ewing, 
Cornelius  Darragh,  William  S.  Garyin,  James 
Thompson,  Joseph  Buffington. 

Delaware.— John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — John  G.  Chapman,  Thomas 
Perry,  Thomas  W.  Ligon,  William  F.  Giles, 
Albeirt  Constable,  Edwa^rd  Long. 

Virqinia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  C^rge  C. 
Dromgoole.  William  M.  Treadway,  Edward  W. 
Hubanl,  Snelton  F.  Leake.  James  A.  Seddon, 
Thomas  H.  B^ly,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  John 
S.  Pendleton,  Henry  Redinger,  William  Tavlor, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman.  George  W.  Hopkins, 
Joseph  J<^mson,  William  G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina. — James  Graham,  Daniel 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid,  Alfred  Dockery, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  James  J.  McKay,  John  R. 
J.  Daniels,  Henry  S.  Clarke,  Asa  Bim. 

South  Carolina. — James  A.  Bla^  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodward,  A.  D.  Sima 
Armistead  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell 
Rhett 

Georgia. — Thomas  Butler  King,  Seaborn 
Jones,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John  H.  Lumpkin, 
Howell  Cobb,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Robt  Toombs. 

Alabama.-— Samuel  D.  Dargin,  Henry  W. 
Hilliard,  William  L.  Yancey,  Winter  W.  Payne, 
George  S.  Houston,  Reub^  Clu^mian,  Felix  G. 
McConnelL 

Mississippi.  —  Jacob  Thompson,  Stephen 
Adams,  Robert  N.  Roberts.  Jefferson  Dayis. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell,  Bannon  G.  Thibo- 
deaux,  J.  H.  Harmonson,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Ohio. — James  J.  Faran,  F.  A.  Cunningham, 
Robert   C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  William 


Sawyer.  Heniy  St.  John,  Joseph  J.  McDoweO, 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  Augustus  L.  PerrilL  CohmH 
bus  Delano,  Jacdb  Brinkerhofi^  Samuel  F.  Vin- 
ton, Isaac  Parisn,  Alexander  Harror,  Joseph 
Morris,  John  D.  Cummins,  Cfeorge  Fries,  D.  A. 
Starkweather,  Daniel  R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  John  H.  McHeniy. 
Henry  Grider,  Joshua  F.  Bell,  Bryan  R.  Toong^ 
John  P.  Martin.  William  P.  Thomasson,  Gar- 
rett Davis,  Andrew  Trumbo,  John  W.  Tib- 
batts. 

Tennessee. — ^Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  Crozier,  Alvan  CuUom,  George  W. 
Jones,  Barclay  Martin,  Meridith,  P.  Gentry, 
LoreuEo  B.  Chase,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Mil- 
ton Brown. 

Indiana. — Robert  Dale  Owen,  Thomas  J. 
Henley,  Thomas  Smith^Caleb  B.  Smith,  Wil- 
liam W.  Wick,  John  W.  Dayis,  Edward  W. 
McGaugfaey,  John  Petit,  Charles  W.  Oathcart, 
Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCler- 
nancL  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth. 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  Edward 
D.  Baker. 

Missouri.  —  James  B.  Bowlm,  James  H. 
Rel£  Sterling  Price,  John  S.  Phdips,  Leonard 
H.  Simms. 

Arkansas. — ^Archibald  TelL 

Michigan. — Robert  MoClelland,  John  S. 
Chapman,  James  B.  Hunt 

The  delegates  from  territories  were : 

Florida. — Edward  C.  CabelL 
Iowa. — ^Augustus  C.  Dodee. 
Wisconsin. — ^Morgan  L.  Martin. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  readily  eflfected, 
there  being  a  large  minority  on  the  democratic 
side.  Mr.  John  W.  Dayis,  of  Indiana,  being 
presented  as  the  democratic  candidate,  reoeifed 
120  Totes ;  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Vhiton,  of  Ohio,  re- 
oeiyed  the  whig  vote,  72.  Mr.  Benjamin  R 
French,  of  New  Hampshire,  wms  appointed  okrk 
(without  the  formality  of  an  election),  bj  a  re- 
solye  of  the  House^  adopted  by  a  general  Tota 
He  was  of  course  democratic  The  House  being 
organized,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  ff^mim^ 
of  Maine,  to  except  the  hour  rule  (as  it  was 
called)  from  the  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  House— which  was  lost,  62  to 
143. 
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CHAPTER    CLIII. 

MS.  POLE^  FIBST  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  TO  CON- 
GRESS. 

The  leading  topic  in  the  message  was,  naturally, 
the  incorporation  of  Texas,  then  accomplished, 
and  the  consequent  dissatis&ction  of  Mexico — a 
dissatisfiu^on  manifested  eyery  way  short  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  and  reason  to  heliere  they  were 
intended.  On  our  side,  strong  detachments  of  the 
anny  and  na^y  had  been  despatched  to  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  ready  for  what- 
erer  might  happen.  The  Mexican  minister. 
General  Almonte,  had  left  the  United  States : 
an  American  minister  sent  to  Mexico  had  been 
refused  to  be  received,  and  had  returned  home. 
All  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the  status 
beUi  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
which  the  incorporation  of  Texas  had  estab- 
lished ;  and,  that  there  were  not  actual  hostili- 
ties was  only  owing  to  the  weakness  of  one  of 
the  parties.  These  things  were  thus  stated  by 
the  President: 

^  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently, 
occupied  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
United  States — has  been  marshalling  and  oi^ 
ganizing  armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the 
United  States,  either  by  an  open  declaration,  or 
by  inyading  Texas.  Both  the  Congress  and 
ccmyention  of  the  people  of  Texas  inyited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory, 
to  protect  and  defend  them  against  the  menaoea 
attack.  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation, 
offered  by  the  United  States,  were  accepted  by 
Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our 
own  country,  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford 
sadk  protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed 
it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order 
a  strong  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to 
concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was  or- 
dered to  take  position  in  the  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any 
invasion  of  the  Texian  territory  which  mi^t  lie 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  our  own, 
and  the  rights  of  Texas^  they  were  ordered  to 
commit  no  act  of  hostihty  against  Mexico,  im- 
less  she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggres- 
sor by  striking  the  first  blow.  The  result  has 
been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive  move- 
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ment,  and  our  military  and  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discre- 
tion, that  the  peace  of  the  two  republics  has  not 
been  disturbed." 

Thus  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  countries 
were  brought  into  presence,  and  the  I^al  state  of 
war  existing  between  them  was  brought  to  the 
point  .of  actual  war.  Of  this  the  President 
complained,  assuming  that  Texas  and  the  United 
States  had  a  inght  to  unite,  which  was  true  as 
to  the  right ;  but  asserting  that  Mexico  had  no 
right  to  oppose  it,  which  was  a  wrong  assumption. 
For,  in  taking  Texas  into  the  Union,  she  was 
taken  with  her  circumstances,  one  of  which  was 
a  state  of  war  with  Mexico.  Denying  her  right 
to  take  offence  at  what  had  been  done,  the  mes- 
sage went  on  to  enumerate  causes  of  complaint 
against  her,  and  for  many  years  back,  and  to 
make  out  cause  of  war  against  her  on  account 
of  injuries  done  by  her  to  our  citizens.  In  this 
sense  the  message  said : 

"  But  though  Mexico  cannot  complain  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  serious  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries continue  to  exist,  growing  out  of  unre- 
dressed injuries  infiictea  by  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities and  people  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  through 
a  lon^  series  of  years.  Mexico  has  admitted 
these  mjuries,  but  has  neglected  and  refhsed  to 
repair  them.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
wrongs,  and  such  the  insults  repeatedly  offered 
to  American  citizens  and  the  American  flae  by 
Mexico,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
of  the  5th  April,  1831.  that  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly brought  to  tne  notice  of  Congress  by 
my  predecessors.  As  early  as  the  8th  February, 
1837,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared, in  a  message  to  Congress,  that  'the 
length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have 
been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing 
^>plication  for  redress,  the  wanton  character  of 
some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag 
of  the  United  States,  independent  of  recent  in- 
sults to  this  government  and  people  bv  the  late 
extraordinary  Mexican  minister,  would  just^, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  immeoiate  war.'  He 
did  not,  however,  recommend  an  immediate  re- 
sort to  this  extreme  measure,  which  he  declared 
'  should  not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  na- 
tions, confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries 
committed,  if  it  can  be  honorab^  avoided ; '  but, 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  proposed  that  another 
demand  be  made  on  Mexico  for  that  redress 
which  had  been  so  long  and  unjustly  withheld. 
In  these  views,  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
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of  Congress,  in  reports  made  in  their  respectire 
bodies,  concurred.  Since  these  proceedings 
more  than  eight  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which,  in  addition  to  the  wrongs  then  com- 

Elained  o^  others  of  an  aggrayated  character 
ave  been  committed  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens.  A  special  agent  was  sent 
to  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1838,  with  full  au- 
thority to  make  another  and  final  demand  for 
redress.  The  demand  was  made ;  the  Mexican 
government  promised  to  repair  the  wrongs  of 
which  we  complained ;  and  after  much  delay,  a 
treaty  of  indemnity  with  that  view  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  powers  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  and  was  duly  ratified  by  both  goT- 
emments." 

This  treaty  of  indemnity,  the  message  went 
on  to  show,  had  neyer  yet  been  complied  with, 
and  its  non-fulfilment,  added  to  the  other  causes 
of  complaint,  the  President  considered  as  just 
cause  for  decUring  war  against  her — saying : 

"In  the  mean  time,  our  citizens,  who  sufiered 
great  losses,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  re- 
duced fh>m  affluence  to  bankruptcy,  are  without 
remedy,  unless  their  rights  be  enforced  by  their 
government  Such  a  continued  and  unprovoked 
series  of  wrongs  could  never  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  United  States,  had  they  been  committed 
by  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
Mexico  was,  however,  a  neighboring  sister 
republic,  wmch,  following  our  example,  had 
achieved  her  independence,  and  for  whose  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  all  our  sympathies  were 
early  enlisted.  The  United  States  were  the 
first  to  recognize  her  independence,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  into  the  family  df  nations,  and  have 
ever  been  desirous  of  cultivating  with  her  a 
good  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne 
the  repeated  wrongs  she  has  conmiittcKi,  with 
great  patience,  in  the  hope  that  a  returning  sense 
of  iustice  would  ultimately  guide  her  councils, 
and  that  we  might,  if  possible,  honorably  avoia 
any  hostile  collision  with  her.'' 

Tom  by  domestic  dissension,  in  a  state  of 
revolution  at  home,  and  ready  to  be  crushed  by 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican 
government  had  temporized,  and  after  dismissing 
one  United  States  minister,  had  consented  to 
receive  another,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to 
tho  City  of  Mexico.  Of  this  mission,  and  the 
consequences  of  its  £ulure,  the  President  thus 
expressed'  himself : 

"  The  minister  appointed  has  set  out  on  his 
mission,  and  is  probably  by  this  time  near  the 
Mexican  capital.  He  has  been  instructed  to 
bring  the  negotiation  with  which  he  is  charged 
U>  a  conclusion  at  the  earliest  practicable  period ; 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  time  to  enable 


me  to  communicate  the  result  to  Congress 
during  the  present  session.  Until  that  result  is 
known,  I  forbear  to  recommend  to  Congress 
such  ulterior  measures  of  redress  for  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  we  have  so  long  borne,  as  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  such  ni^tia- 
tion  been  instituted." 

From  this  communication  it  was  clear  that  a 
recommendation  of  a  declaration  of  war  was 
only  deferred  for  the  issue  of  this  mission,  which 
&iling  to  be  finvorable,  would  immediately  call 
forth  the  deferred  recommendation.  The  Oregon 
question  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  like  it  seemed  to  be  tending  to 
a  warlike  solution.  The  negotiations  between 
the  two  governments,  which  had  commenced 
under  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and  continued 
for  some  months  under  his  own,  had  come  to  a 
dead  stand.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  had  revoked  its  proposition  to  make  the 
parallel  of  49  d^rees  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  countries,  and  asserted  the  unquestion- 
able title  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole,  up 
to  the  Russian  boundary  in  54  degrees  40  min- 
utes ;  and  the  message  recommended  Congress 
to  authorize  the  notice  which  was  to  terminate 
the  joint  occupancy,  to  extend  our  laws  to  the 
territory,  to  encourage  its  population  and  settle- 
ment ;  and  cast  upon  Great  Britain  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  belligerent  solution  of  the  di£Eh 
culty  which  might  arise.  Thus,  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war  with  Great  Britain  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Congress. 

The  finances,  and  the  public  debt,  required  a 
notice,  which  was  briefly  and  satisftctorily  giveo. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  past  year 
had  been  $29,770,000 :  the  payments  from  it 
$29,968,000 ;  and  the  balance  in  the  Ti^asuiy 
at  the  end  of  the  year  five  millions — ^leaving  a 
balance  of  $7,658,000  on  hand.  The  nature  of 
these  balances,  always  equal  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  revenue  even  where  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  even,  or  the  latter  even  in  some 
excess,  has  been  explained  in  the  first  volmne  of 
this  View,  as  resulting  from  the  nature  of  great 
government  transactions  and  payments,  large 
part  of  which  necessarily  go  into  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  year,  when  they  would  be 
met  by  the  accruing  revenue,  even  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Treasury ;  so  that^  in  &ct,  the 
government  may  be  carried  on  upon  an  income 
about  one-fourth  less  than  the  expenditure. 
This  is  a  paradox — a  seeming  absurdity,  but 
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tme,  which  ereiy  anniud  statement  of  the  Trea- 
sury will  prove ;  and  which  the  legislatiye,  as 
weU  as  the  executive  government,  should  under- 
stand. The  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt  (of  which  there  would  have  been  none  had 
it  not  been  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  reve- 
nue, and  the  surplus  fund,  among  the  States^  and 
the  absurd  plunges  in  the  descent  of  the  duties 
on  imports  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  com- 
promise act  of  1833),  were  just  and  wise,  such 
as  had  been  always  held  by  the  democratic 
school,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
They  were  these : 

^  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining 
unpaid  on  the  first  of  October  last  was  seven- 
tecoi  millions,  seventy-five  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 
Further  payments  of  the  public  debt  would 
have  been  made,  in  anticipation  of  the  period  of 
its  reimbursement  under  tiie  authoritnr  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bv  the  acts 
of  July  twenty-first,  1841,  and  of  April  fifteenth, 
and  of  March  third,  1843,  had  not  the  unsettlea 
state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  menaced  hos- 
tOe  collision  with  that  power.  In  view  of  such 
a  contingency,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retain 
in  the  Treasury  an  amount  unusually  large  for 
ordinaiT  purposes.  A  few  years  ago,  our  whole 
national  debt  growing  out  of  the  revolution  and 
the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  was  extin- 
guished, and  we  presented  to  the  world  tiie  rare 
and  noble  spectacle  of  a  great  and  growing  peo- 
ple who  had  fuUv  discharged  every  obligation. 
Since  that  time  the  existing  debt  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  and  small  as  it  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  similar  burdens  of  most  other  nations,  it 
should  be  extinguished  at  the  earliest  practic^le 
period.  Should  the  state  of  the  country  pei^ 
xnit,  and  especially  if  our  foreign  relations  intei^ 
pose  no  obstacle,  it  is  contemplated  to  apply  all 
the  moneys  in  tne  Treasury  as  they  accrue  be- 
yond what  is  reauired  for  the  i^proj>riations  by 
Congress  to  its  liquidation.  I  cnensh  the  hope 
of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  the  country 
on  its  recovering  once  more  the  lofty  position 
whidi  it  so  reoentiy  occupied.  Our  country, 
which  exhibits  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  seUT- 
govemment,  in  developing  all  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity-,  owes  to  mankind  the  per- 
manent example  of  a  nation  free  firom  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  a  public  debt" 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  reooomiended, 
with  a  view  to  revenue  as  the  object,  with  pro- 
tection to  home  industiy  as  the  incident. 


CHAPTBB    CLIV. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  F0B8TTH. 

LiKs  Mr.  Crawford,  he  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
Georgian  by  citizenship,  republican  in  politics, 
and  eminent  in  his  day.  He  ran  the  career  of 
fed^^  honors — a  member  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate,  and  a  front  rank  debater  in  each : 
minister  in  Spain,  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren ;  successor 
to  Crawford  in  his  State,  and  the  federal  coun- 
cfls ;  and  the  fast  political  and  personal  fHend 
of  that  eminent  citizen  in  all  the  trials  and  for- 
tunes of  his  life.  A  member  of  the  House  when 
Mr.  Crawford,  restrained  by  his  office,  and  dis- 
abled by  his  calamity,  was  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  lumsel^  and  assailed  by  the  imperso- 
nation of  the  execrable  A.  B.  plot,  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  stand  up  for  his  friend ;  and  nobly 
did  he  do  it  The  examination  through  whidi 
he  led  the  accuser  exterminated  him  in  public 
opinion — showed  every  accusation'  to  be  fiilse 
and  malicious ;  detected  the  master  spirit  which 
lay  behind  the  ostensible  assailants,  and  greatly 
exalted  the  character  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  speaking  which  constitutes  a  debater,  and 
whidi,  in  fiict,  is  the  dfeotive  speaking  in  legis- 
lative assemblies.  He  combined  the  requisites 
for  keen  debate — a  ready,  copious,  and  easy  elo- 
cution ;  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  aigu- 
ment  and  wit ;  great  power  to  point  a  sarcasm, 
and  to  sting  courteously ;  perfect  self-possession, 
and  a  quickness  and  clearness  of  perception  to 
take  advantage  of  every  misstep  of  his  adver- 
sary. .He  served  in  trying  times,  during  the 
great  contests  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  heresy  of  nullification,  and  the 
dawning  commencement  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
In  social  life  he  was  a  high  exemplification  of 
refined  and  courteous  manners,  of  polite  conver- 
sation, and  of  afiability,  decorum  and  dignity. 
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OHAPTBB  CLV. 

ADIOBSION  OF  FLOBIDA  AlH)  IOWA. 

At  this  time  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
bj  a  single  bill,  two  States,  which  seem  to  haye 
but  few  things  in  common  to  put  them  together — 
one  the  oldest,  the  other  the  newest  territory — 
one  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Union,  the 
other  in  the  extreme  southeast — one  the  land 
of  eivergreens  and  perpetual  flowers,  the  other 
the  climate  of  long  and  rigorous  winter — one 
maintaining,  the  other  repulsing  slayeiy.  It 
would  seem  strange  tiiat  two  territories  so  dif- 
ferent in  age,  so  distant  from  each  other,  so 
antagonistic  in  natural  features  and  political  in- 
stitutions, should  ripen  into  States  at  the  same 
time,  and  come  into  the  Union  by  a  single  act ; 
but  these  antagonisms — ^that  is,  the  antagonistic 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  slavery — made  the 
conjunction,  and  gave  to  the  two  young  States 
an  inseparable  admission.  It  happened  that  the 
slave  and  free  States  had  long  before  become 
equal  in  number,  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  or  a 
calculation  of  policy  operated  to  keep  them  so ; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  admit  one  of  each  char- 
acter at  the  same  time.  Thus  balancing  and 
neutralizing  each  other,  the  bill  for  their  admis- 
sion was  passed  without  a  struggle,  and  fhmished 
but  little  beyond  the  yeas  and  nays — ^these  lat- 
ter a  scant  minority  in  either  House — ^to  show 
the  disposition  of  members.  In  the  Senate  the 
negatives  were  9  to  36  yeas :  in  the  House  48 
to  144.  Numerically  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  were  thus  kept  even :  in  political  power 
a  vast  inequality  was  going  on— the  increase  of 
population  being  so  much  greater  in  the  north- 
em  than  in  the  southern  region. 


.      CHAPTER  OLVI. 

OBS60H  TBEATT:  HE60TIATI0NB  OOMMENOED, 
AHD  BBOESN  OFF. 

This  was  a  pretermitted  subject  in  the  general 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Ashburton  treaty : 
it  was  now  taken  up  as  a  question  for  separate 


settlement.  The  British  government  mored  in 
it,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox,  the  British  minister  in 
Washington,  being  instructed  to  propose  the 
negotiation.  This  was  done  in  November,  1842, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  <^  State  under 
Mr.  Tyler,  immediately  replied,  accepting  the 
proposal,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  desire  of  his 
government  to  have  this  territorial  question  im- 
mediately settled.  But  the  movement  stopped 
there.  Nothing  fhrther  took  place  betwera  Mr. 
Webster  and  Fox,  and  the  question  slumbered 
till  1844,  when  Mr.  (since  Sn-)  Richard  Pakeo- 
ham,  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  British 
minister,  and  renewed  the  proposition  for  open- 
mg  the  negotiation  to  Mr.  Upshur,  then  Secre 
tary  of  State.  This  was  February  24th,  1844. 
Mr.  Upshur  replied  promptly,  that  is  to  saj,  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, and  naming  an  early  day  for  receiving  Mr. 
Pak^iham  to  begin  the  negotiation.  Before 
that  day  came  he  had  perished  in  the  disastroas 
explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board  the  Prince- 
ton manK>f-war.  The  subject  again  slumbered 
six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Jnlj 
22d,  was  again  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
American  government  by  a  note  from  the  BnUsh 
minister  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  successor  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur in  the  Department  of  State.  Referring  to 
the  note  received  from  Mr.  Upehur  the  daj  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said : 

"  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  wWA 
occurred  within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  that 
note,  the  interval  which  took  place  between  thtt 
event  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  various  matten 
which  offered  themselves  to  your  attention  fan- 
mediately  after  your  accession  to  office,  suiB- 
ciently  explain  why  it  has  not  hitherto  been  in 
the  power  of  your  government,  sir,  to  attend  to 
the  important  matters  to  which  I  refer.  Bat, 
the  session  of  Congress  having  been  brou§^t  to 
a  close,  and  the  present  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  least  possible  business  is  usually 
transacted,  it  occurs  to  me  tiiat  you  may  now 
feel  at  leisure  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
tiiat  subject.  At  all  events  it  becomes  mydu^ 
to  recall  it  to  your  recollection,  and  to  repeat 
the  earnest  desire  of  her  majesty's  government, 
that  a  question,  on  which  so  much  interest  is 
felt  in  both  countries,  should  be  disposed  of  al 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  the  conTen- 
ience  of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Calhoun  answered  the  22d  of  August, 
dedaring  his  readiness  to  begin  the  negotiation, 
and  fixmg  the  next  day  for  taking  up  the  sob- 
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ject  It  WIS  taken  up  aooordinglj,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  approved  and  safe  waj  of  con- 
ducting such  negotiations,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
tocol of  everj  conference  signed  bj  the  two 
negotiators  before  thej  separated,  and  the  pro- 
positions submitted  bj  each  always  reduced  to 
writing.  This  was  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  neglect  and  total  omis^ 
sion  of  which  had  constituted  so  just  and  so 
loud  a  complaint  against  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  conducted 
their  conferences.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Paken- 
ham  met  seven  times,  exchanged  arguments  and 
propositions,  and  came  to  a  balk,  which  sus- 
pended their  labors.  Mr.  Calhoun,  rejecting  the 
usual  arts  of  diplomacy,  which  holds  in  reserve 
the  ultimate  and  true  offer  while  putting  for- 
ward fictitious  ones  for  experiment,  went  at 
once  to  his  ultimatum,  and  proposed  the  contin- 
uation of  the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  which,  after  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  had  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween their  possessions,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  (fixed  as  a  land-mark  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht),  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tuns — the  United  States  insisting  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
under  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty.  Mr.  Pak- 
enham  declined  this  proposition  in  the  part  that 
carried  the  line  to  the  ocean,  but  offered  to  con- 
tinue it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  Columbia  River,  a  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  miles ;  and  then  follow  the  river  to  the 
ocean.  This  was  refused  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and 
the  ultimatum  having  been  delivered  on  one 
hand,  and  no  instructions  being  possessed  on  the 
other  to  yield  any  thing,  the  n^otiations,  after 
continuing  through  the  month  of  September, 
came  to  a  stand.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
(January  1845)  Mr.  Pakenham,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  government,  proposed  to  leave  the 
question  to  arbitration,  which  was  declined  by 

/  the  American  secretary,  and  very  properly ;  for, 
while  arbitrament  is  the  commendable  mode  of 
settling  minor  questions,  and  especially  those 
wMch  arise  from  the  construction  of  existing 
treaties,  yet  the  boundaries  of  a  country  are  of 
too  much  gravity  to  be  so  submitted. 

Mr.  Calhoun  showed  a  manly  spirit  in  pro- 

i  posing  the  line  of  49,  as  the  dominant  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  one  to  whidi  he  be- 


longed, were  then  in  a  high  state  of  exultation 
for  the  boundary  of  54  degrees  40  minutes,  and 
the  presidential  canvass,  on  the  democratic  side, 
was  raging  upon  that  cry.  The  Baltimore  pres- 
idential convention  had  followed  a  pernicious 
practice,  of  recent  invention,  in  laying  down  a 
platform  of  principles  on  which  the  canvass  was 
to  be  conducted,  and  54-40  for  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  had  been  made  a  canon  of 
political  &ith,  from  which  there  was  to  be  no 
departure  except  upon  the  penalty  of  political 
damnation.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  braved  tlus  pen- 
alty, and  in  doing  so  had  acted  up  to  his  public 
and  responsible  duty. 

The  new  President^  Mr.  Polk,  elected  under 
that  cry,  came  into  office  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  acting  upon  it,  put  into  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress a  declaration  that  our  title  to  the  whole  V 
of  Oregon  (meaning  up  to  54-40),  was  dear  and 
indisputable ;  and  a  further  declaration  that  he 
meant  to  maintain  that  title.  It  was  certainly 
an  unusual  thing — ^perhaps  unprecedented  in 
diplomacy — that,  while  negotiations  were  de- 
pending (which  was  still  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, for  the  last  note  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  Jan- 
uary, declming  the  arbitration,  gave  as  a  reason 
for  it  that  he  expected  the  question  to  be  settled 
by  negotiation),  one  of  the  parties  should  au- 
thoritatively declare  its  right  to  the  whole  mat^ 
ter  in  dispute,  and  show  itself  ready  to  main- 
tain it  by  arms.  The  declaration  in  the  inaugu- 
ral had  its  natural  effect  in  Great  Britain.  It 
roused  the  British  spirit  as  high  as  that  of  the 
American.  Their  excited  voice  came  thunder- 
ing back,  to  be  received  with  indignation  by  the 
great  democracy ;  and  war — ^^  inevitdble  uar  " 
— ^was  the  cry  through  the  land.  The  new  ad- 
ministration felt  itself  to  be  in  a  dilemma.  To 
stand  upon  54-40  was  to  have  war  in  reality : 
to  recede  from  it,  might  be  to  incur  the  penalty 
laid  down  in  the  Baltimore  platform.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  did  me 
the  honor  to  consult  me.  I  answered  him 
promptiy  and  frankly,  that  I  held  49  to  be  the 
right  line,  and  that,  if  the  administration  made 
a  treaty  upon  that  line,  I  should  support  it. 
This  was  early  in  ApriL  The  secretary  seemed 
to  expect  some  f\irther  proposition  from  the 
British  government;  but  none  came.  The  re- 
buff in  the  inaugural  address  had  been  too  pub- 
lic, and  too  violent,  to  admit  that  government  to 
take  the  initiative  again.    It  said  nothing :  the 
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war  cry  continued  to  rage :  and  at  tlie  end  of 
four  months  our  goyemment  found  itself  nnder 
the  necessitj  to  take  the  initiatiye,  and  recom- 
mence negotiations  as  the  means  of  ayoiding 
war.  Aocordin^y,  on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr. 
Buchanan  (the  direction  of  the  President  be- 
ing always  understood)  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Pakenham,  resuming  the  negotiation  at  the 
point  at  which  it  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and,  conforming  to  the  offer  that  he  had  made, 
/  and  because  he  had  made  it,  again  proposed  the 
'  line  of  49  to  the  ocean.  The  British  minister 
again  refhsed  that  line^  and  inyiting  a  " fairer" 
proposition.  In  the  mean  time  the  offer  of  49 
got  wind.  The  democracy  was  in  commotion. 
A  storm  was  got  up  (foremost  in  raising  which 
was  the  new  administration  organ,  Mr.  Ritchie's 

(Daily  Union),  befbre  which  the  administration 
quailed — recoiled — and  withdrew  its  offer  of  49. 
There  was  a  dead  pause  in  the  negotiation  agfun ; 
and  so  the  afl^  remained  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  which  came  together  under  the  loud 
cry  of  war,  in  which  Mr.  Cass  was  the  leader, 
but  followed  by  the  body  of  the  democracy,  and 
backed  and  cheered  on  by  the  democratic  press 
— some  himdreds  of  papers.  Of  course  the 
Oregon  question  occupied  a  place,  and  a  promi- 
nent one,  in  the  President's  message — (which 
has  been  noticed)— and,  on  conmiunicating  the 
fiulure  of  the  negotiation  to  Congress,  he  recom- 
mended strong  measures  for  the  security  and 
assertion  of  our  title.  The  delivery  of  the 
notice  which  was  to  abrogate  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  citizens  of  the  two 
powers,  was  one  of  these  recommendations,  and 
the  debate  upon  that  question  brought  out  the 
full  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Congress  upon 
the  whole  subject,  and  too](  the  management  of 
the  questions  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatiyes. 


CHAPTER   CLVII. 

OEEGON  QUESTION:  NOTICE  TO  ABEOGATB  THE 
ABTICLB  IN  THE  TREATY  FOR  A  JOINT  OCCU- 
PATION: THB  PRESIDENT  DENOT7N0BD  IN  THE 
SENATE  FOR  A  SUPPOSED  LEANING  TO  THE 
LINE  OP  FORTY-NINE. 

The  proposition  for  the  line  of  49  haying  been 
withd^wn  by  the  American  government  on  its 
non-acceptance  by  the  British,  had  appeased  the 
democratic  storm  which  had  been  got  up  against 
the  President ;  -  and  his  recommendation  for 
strong  measures  to  assert  and  secure  our  title 
was  entirely  satis&ctory  to  those  who  now 
came  to  be  called  the  Fifty-Four  Forties.  The 
debate  was  adyancing  well  upon  this  question 
of  notice,  when  a  sinister  rumor — only  sinister 
to  the  extreme  party — ^b^an  to  spread,  that  the 
British  goyemment  would  propose  49,  and  that 
the  President  was  ikyorable  to  it.  This  rumor 
was  true,  and  by  way  of  preparing  the  puhDc 
mind  for  it,  Mr.  William  H.  Haywood,  a  senator 
firom  North  Carolina,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally friendly  to  the  President^  undertook  to 
show,  not  so  much  that  the  line  of  49  was  ri^ 
in  itself  but  that  the  President  was  not  so  &r 
conmiitted  against  it  as  that  he  could  not  jet 
form  a  treaty  upon  it.    In  this  sense  he— 

"  Took  a  yiew  of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  President,  approyin^  of  the  oflfer 
of  the  parallel  of  49°  to  Great  Britain,  and 
maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ten- 
guage  of  the  President  to  render  it  improper  in 
him  to  negotiate  hereafter  on  that  basis,  not- 
withstanding this  rejection.  He  regarded  the 
negotiation  as  still  open ;  and  he  would  not  do 
the  President  so  much  yrrong  as  to  suppose 
that  if  we  passed  the  notice,  and  thus  pot  into 
his  hand  a  great  moral  weBpon,  that  he  could  be 
ffuilty  of  so  miserable  a  trick  as  to  use  it  to  the 
dishonor  of  his  country  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  the  reckless  proyocation  of  a  war  on  the 
other.  Belieying  that  the  administration  stood 
committed  to  accept  an  offer  of  a  diyision  of  the 
territory  on  the  paralM  of  49° — or  substan- 
tially that^— he  should  sustain  the  Executiye  in 
that  position.  He  expressed  his  conyiction  that, 
whateyer  might  be  his  indiyidual  opinions,  the 
Presidents— as  General  Washington  did  in  1796 
— ^would  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  oountiy  > 
thatj  wheneyer  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired it,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  to 
the  smse  of  hisoffldal  duty.    He  rebuked  the 
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cry  which  had  been  set  up  by  some  of  the 
iViends  of  the  President^  which  placed  him  in 
the  position  of  being  the  mere  oigan  of  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  and  declared  that,  if  he  could 
believe  that  the  Executive  would  permit  the 
resolution  of  that  convention  to  overrule  his 
duty  to  his  country,  he  would  turn  his  back 
upon  him.  Mr.  H.  then  proceeded  to  deduce, 
fhom  the  language  and  acts  of  the  Executive, 
that  he  had  not  put  himself  in  a  position  which 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  parallel  of  49^,  should  negotia- 
tion be  resumed  on  that  basis.  In  this  respect, 
the  President  did  not  occupy  that  attitude  in 
which  some  of  his  Mends  wished  to  place  him. 
It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Great  Britain 
had  Md  occupancy  for  above  forty  years;  and 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  if  we  turn  sud- 
denly upon  her  and  tell  her  she  must  quit^  that 
she  will  not  make  resistance.  And  he  asked 
what  our  government  would  be  likely  to  do  if 
placed  in  a  similar  position  and  reduced  to  the 
•ame  alternative,  rfo  one  could  contend  for  a 
mopnent  that  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  49^  by 
Great  Britain  released  the  President  from  the 
obligation  to  accept  that  offer  whenever  it  should 
again  be  made.  The  question  was  to  be  settled 
by  compromise ;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  ne- 
gotiation was  still  pending.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  negotiation  of  this  kind  could 
be  carried  through  nastily.  Time  must  be  given 
for  communication  with  the  Britbh  government 
for  proper  consideration  and  consultation ;  and 
true  politeness  requires  that  ample  time  should 
be  given  for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  consider  the  negotiation 
terminated,  as  she  would  have  recalled  her  min- 
ister ;  and  the  President  cannot  deem  it  dosed, 
or  he  would  have  made  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress to  that  effect  The  acts  of  the  President 
were  not  such  as  to  justify  any  apprehensions 
of  a  rupture ;  and  from  that,  he  did  not  ask  for 
the  notice  in  order  that  he  might  draw  the 
sword  and  throw  away  the  scabbard.  The . 
fidsehood  of  any  such  charge  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  asked  for  no  enlargement  of  the 
annual  appropriations ;  on  the  other  han^  his 
estimates  are  rather  diminished.  Knowing  him 
to  be  honest,  he  (Mr.  H.)  would  acquit  him  of 
any  such  imputation  of  moral  treason,  which 
would  subject  him  to  the  reprobation  of  man 
and  the  an^r  of  his  God.  Mr.  H.  then  referred 
to  the  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
democratic  party,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to 
destroy  ,the  party,  b v  cutting  on  its  heads.  This 
question  of  Oregon  had  been  turned  into  a  party 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  President-nuudng. 
He  repudiated  any  submission  to  the  commands 
of  factious  meetings,  got  up  by  demagogues,  for 
the  purpose  of  dictating  to  the  Senate  how  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  felt  thankful  that  North 
Carolina  had  never  taken  this  course.  He  did 
not  regard  such  proceedings  as  indicative  of  that 
true  democracy  which,  like  a  potato,  grew  at 
the  root,  and  did  not,  like  the  spurious  democ- 


racy, show  itself  from  the  blossom.  The  creed 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  directs  the  party 
to  re-annex  Texas  and  to  re-occupy  Oregon. 
Texas  had  been  re-annexed,  and  now  we  are  to 
go  for  the  re-occupation  of  Oregon.  Now|  Old 
Oregon,  embracing  all  the  territory  on  which 
American  foot  ever  trod,  comprised  merely  the 
valley  of  Willamette,  which  did  not  extend 
above  49^ ;  and  consequently  this  portion  was 
all  which  could  be  contemplated  in  the  expres- 
sion "  re-occupation,"  as  it  would  involve  an  ab- 
surdity to  speak  of  re-occupying  what  we  had 
never  occupied.  Referring  to  the  history  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  he  cited  the  impossibility 
of  gettinff  Texas  through,  until  the  two  ques- 
tions had  been  made  twin  sisters  by  the  Balti- 
more convention.  Then  Texas  passed  the  House, 
and  came  into  the  Senate,  followed  so  closely  by 
Oregon,  that  they  seemed  to  be  akin." 

In  all  this  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  President,  personally  confided  to 
him,  and  to  prepare  the  vniy  for  his  action  in 
conformity  to  them.  The  extreme  party  sus- 
pected this,  and  had  their  plan  arranged  to  storm 
it  down,  and  to  force  the  President  to  repulse  the 
British  offer  of  49,  if  now  it  should  be  made, 
as  he  had  been  stormed  into  a  withdrawal  of 
his  own  offer  of  that  line  by  his  own  news- 
papers and  party  in  the  recess  of  Congress. 
This  task  fell  upon  Mr.  Hannegan  of  Indiana, 
and  Mr.  William  Allen  of  Ohio,  whose  tempera- 
ments were  better  adapted  to  the  work  than 
that  of  their  chie^  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Hannegan 
began: 

"  I  must  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  obtrud- 
ing myself  upon  your  attention  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  day,  particularly  as  I  have  ahready 
occupied  your  attention  on  several  occasions  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  My  remarks  now. 
however,  will  be  very  brief.  Before  I  proceea 
to  make  any  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina — ^the  most  extraordinary 
speech  which  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life— I  desire,  through  the  Vice 
President,  to  put  a  question  to  him.  which  I 
have  committed  to  writing.  It  is  this :  I  ask 
him  if  he  has  the  authority  of  the  President, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  saying  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  his  (the  President's)  wish  to  terminate 
the  Oregon  question  by  compromising  with  Great 
Britun  on  tne  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  ?  " 

To  this  categorical  demand,  Mr.  Haywood 
replied  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic 
for  the  President  to  authorize  any  senator  to 
make  such  a  dedaration  as  that  implied  in  the 
question  of  Mr.  Hannegan.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
then  took  up  the  demand  for  the  answer,  and 
said* 
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^I  pat  the  (^ueBtion,  and  demand  an  answer 
to  it  as  a  public  right.  The  senator  here  has 
assumed  to  speak  for  the  President.  His  speech 
goes  to  the  world ;  and  I  demand,  as  a  public 
right,  that  he  answer  the  question ;  and  if  he 
won't  answer  it  I  stand  ready  to  den j  that  he 
has  expressed  tne  yiews  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Westoott  of  Florida^  called  Mr.  Allen  to 
order,  for  aslqng  for  the  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  a  senator.  The  President  could 
onlj  communicate  his  opinions  to  the  Senate 
responsibly,  by  message.  It  would  be  a  breadi 
of  privilege  for  any  senator  to  undertake  to  re- 
port such  opinions,  and  consequently  a  breach 
of  order  for  any  senator  to  call  for  them.  In 
this  Mr.  Westcott  was  right)  but  the  call  to 
order  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Allen  from  renewing 
his  demand : 

"  I  do  not  demand  an  answer  as  any  personal 
rJKht  at  alL  I  demand  it  as  a  publu;  right. 
When  a  senator  assumes  to  speak  K>r  the  Presi- 
dent, every  senator  possesses  a  public  right  to 
demand  his  authority  for  so  doing.  An  avowal 
has  been  made  that  he  is  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  President,  upon  a  great  national 
question.  He  has  assumed  to  be  that  expo- 
nent And  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  for  the  assumption  1 " 

Mr.  Westoott  renewed  his  call  to  order,  but 
no  question  was  taken  upon  the  call,  which  must 
have  been  decided  against  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood said,  he  denied  the  right  of  any  senator 
to  put  questions  to  him  in  that  way,  and  said 
he  had  not  assumed  to  speak  by  the  authority  of 
the  President  Then,  said  Mr.  Allen,  the  senator 
takes  back  his  speech.  Mr.  Haywood:  "Not 
at  all ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  my  speech  takea?^ 
Mr.  Allen:  "With  the  British."  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan  then  resumed : 

"I  do  not  deem  it  material  whether  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  gives  a  direct 
answer  to  my  question  or  not  It  is  entirely 
immaterial.  He  assumes — no,  he  says  there  is 
no  assumption  about  it — that  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  language,  no  truth  in  man,  if  the  Presi- 
dent any  where  commits  himself  to  54°  4(y,  as 
his  flattering  friends  assume  for  him.  Now,  sir, 
there  is  no  truth  in  man,  there  is  no  meaning  in 
language,  if  the  President  is  not  committed  to 
54°  40'  m  as  strong  language  as  that  which 
makes  up  the  Holy  Sook.  From  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  that  in  which  he  became  the  nominee 
of  the  Baltimore  convention,  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, to  all  the  world  he  stands  committed  for 
54°  40'.  I  go  back  to  his  declaration  made  in 
1844,  to  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati^ 
who  addressed  him  in  relation  to  the  annexa- 


tion of  Texas,  and  he  there  uses  this  language, 
being  then  before  the  country  as  tiie  democratie 
candidate  for  the  chair  which  he  now  fiUs. 

"  Mr.  Crittenden.    What  is  the  date  ? 

"  Mr.  Hanneoan.  It  is  dated  the  23d  of 
April. 

[Mr.  H.  here  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  the  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati.] 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  went  on  to  quote  from 
the  President's  message — the  annual  message 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session — to  show 
that,  in  withdrawing  his  proposition  for  a 
boundary  on  the  49th  parallel,  he  had  taken  a 
position  against  ever  resuming  it  He  read  this 
paragraph: 

"The  extraordinary  and  wholly  inadmissible 
demands  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  proposition  made  in  deferenoe 
alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  m  v  predecesson, 
and  the  implied  obligation  which  their  acts 
seemed  to  impose,  afford  satisfiictory  evidence 
that  no  compromise  which  the  United  States 
ought  to  accept  dm  be  effected.  With  this  con- 
viction, the  proposition  of  compromise  which 
had  been  made  and  reiected  was,  by  my  direc- 
tion, subseouentiy  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to 
the  whole  Oregon  Territory  asserted,  and,  as  is 
believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and 
ai^guments." 

Having  read  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Hannegu 
proceeded  to  reply  to  it ;  and  exclaimed— 

"What  does  the  President  here  claim?  Up 
to  54**  40'— everjr  inch  of  it  He  has  asserted 
that  claim,  and  is,  as  he  says,  sustained  bv  'ir^ 
refragable  &cts  and  arguments.'  But  this  is 
not  all :  I  hold  that  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  language  of  the  Presidoit 
of  the  United  States ;  and  has  not  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan, in  his  last  conmiunication  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  named  54*^  40'  in  so  many  words  1  'Ba 
has.  The  President  adopts  this  language  as  bis 
own.    He  plants  himself  on  54°  40^." 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  proceeded  to  pUnt  the 
whole  democratic  party  upon  the  line  of  54-40, 
and  to  show  that  Oregon  to  that  extent^  and  > 
Texas  to  her  whole  extoit,  were  the  watdiwords 
of  the  party  in  the  presidential  election— that 
both  were  to  be  carried  together;  and  Texas 
having  been  gained,  Oregon,  without  treacfaeiyi 
could  not  be  abandoned. 

'^The  democratic  party  is  thus  bound  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon— every  foot  of  it;  and  let  the 
senator  rise  in  his  place  who  will  tell  me  in 
what  quarter  of  this  Union — in  what  assemWj 
of  democrats  in  this  Union,  ponding  the  presi- 
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dential  election,  the  names  of  Texas  and  Oregon 
did  not  fly  together,  side  by  side,  on  the  demo- 
cratic banners.  Every  where  they  were  twins — 
eyery  where  they  were  united.  Does  the  sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  suppose  that  he,  with 
his  appeals  to  the  democracy,  can  blind  our 
eyes,  as  he  thinks  he  tickled  our  ears  ?  He  is 
mistaken.  '  Texas  and  Oregon '  cannot  be  di- 
yided;  they  dwell  together  in  the  American 
heart.  Eyen  in  Texas,  I  haye  been  told  the  flag 
of  the  lone  star  had  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of 
Oregon.  Then,  it  was  all  Oregon.  Now,  when 
you  haye  got  Texas,  it  means  just  so  much  of 
Oregon  as  you  in  your  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion think  proper  to  ^ye  us.  You  little  know  us, 
if  you  think  the  mighly  West  will  be  trodden 
on  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  undertook  to  disclaim  for 
the  President  the  sentiments  attributed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Haywood,  and  to  pronounce  an  anathe- 
ma upon  him  if  the  attribution  was  right. 

"  The  senator  in  his  defence  of  the  President, 
put  language  into  his  mouth  which  I  undertake 
to  say  the  President  will  repudiate,  and  I  am 
not  the  President's  champion.  I  wish  not  to 
be  his  champion.  I  woula  not  be  the  champion 
of  power.  I  defend  the  right  and  the  right 
only.  But  for  the  President,  I  deny  the  inten- 
tions whicn  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
attributes  to  him — ^intentions,  which,  if  really 
entertained  by  him,  would  make  him  an  in- 
famous man — ^ay,  an  infamous  man.  He  [Mr. 
Haywood]  told  the  Senate  yesterday — ^unless  I 
grossly  misunderstood  him,  along  with  seyeral 
friends  around  me — ^  that  the  President  had  oc- 
casionally stickings-in,  parenthetically,  to  gratify 
— ^what  ? — the  ullraisms  of  the  country  and  of 
party ;  whilst  he  reposed  in  the  White  House 
with  no  intentions  of  carrying  out  these  paren- 
thetical stickings-in.'  In  plain  words,  he  repre- 
sents the  President  as  parenthetically  sticking 
in  a  few  hollow  and  false  words  to  cajole  the 
'ultraisms  of  the  country?'  What  is  this, 
need  I  ask,  but  chargmg  upon  the  President 
conduct  the  most  yile  and  infamous  ?  If  this 
allegation  be  true,  these  intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  sooner  or  later  come  to  light,  and 
when  brought  to  light,  what  must  follow  but 
irretrievable  disgrace  1  So  long  as  one  human 
eye  remains  to  linger  on  the  page  of  history, 
toe  story  of  his  abasement  will  be  read,  sending 
him  and  his  name  together  to  an  in&my  so  pro- 
found, a  damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of 
resurrection  will  never  be  able  to  drag  him 
forth." 

Mr.  Mangum  called  Mr.  Hannegan  to  order : 
Mr.  Haywood  desired  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  which  he  did,  disclaiming  all 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Haywood,  and  concluded  with 
saying ;  that,  "  so  &r  as  the  whole  tone,  spirit, 


and  meaning  of  the  remarks  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  concerned,  if  they  speak 
the  language  of  James  R.  Polk,  tiien  James  E. 
Polk  has  spoken  words  of  falsehood  with  the 
tongue  of  a  serpent" 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  President  and  Mr.  Haywood  in  a  temperate 
and  well-considered  speech,  in  which  he  showed 
he  had  had  great  apprehension  of  war — ^that  this 
apprehension  was  becoming  less,  and  that  he 
deemed  it  probable,  and  right  and  honorable  in 
itself  that  the  President  should  meet  the 
British  on  the  line  of  49  if  they  should  come 
to  it  I  and  that  line  would  save  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  United  States,  and  the  peace  and 
honor  of  the  country. 

'^  It  is  with  unaffected  embarrassment  I  rise 
to  address  the  Senate  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration ;  but  its  great  importance  and  the 
momentous  issues  involved  in  its  final  settle- 
ment are  such  as  compel  me,  notwithstanding 
my  distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  be  useful  to 
my  country,  to  make  the  attempt.  We  have 
all  felt  that,  at  one  time  at  least  (I  trust  that 
time  is  now  past),  we  were  in  immment  danger 
of  war.  From  the  moment  the  President  of  ihe 
United  States  deemed  it  right  and  becoming,  in 
the  outset  of  his  official  career,  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  clear 
and  unquestionable,  down  to  the  period  of  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December  last,  when 
he  reiterated  the  declaration,  I  could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  war  should  be  averted. 
That  apprehension  was  rendered  much  more  in- 
tense fi^m  the  character  of  the  debates  else- 
where, as  well  as  from  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  President's  political  friends  within  this 
chamber.  I  could  not  but  listen  with  alarm 
and  dismay  to  what  fell  from  the  very  distin- 
guished and  experienced  senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass)  at  an  early  period  of  this  debate ; 
to  what  I  heard  from  the  senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hannegan) ;  and,  above  all,  to  what  was 
said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who,  in  my  simplicity,  I  supposed  must 
necessarily  be  apprised  of  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the 
country.  Supposing  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  what  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
each  and  all  of  the  three  senators.  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  could  be  possible  tnat  the  most 
direful  of  all  human  calamities,  war,  was  to  be 
avoided  i  and  I  was  accordingly  prepared  to  say, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  fact  assumed  by  the 
senator  fix>m  Michigan,  that  war  was  inevitable ; 
— to  use  his  own  paraphrase  of  his  own  term, 
which,  it  would  appear,  has  got  out  of  favor 
with  himself—'  war  must  come.' 

"  What  did  they  represent  to  be  the  condition 
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of  the  n&tion  ?  I  speak  now  more  particolarlj 
ci  the  last  two  senators,  fircHn  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
They  told  us  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end ; 
that  we  were  now  thrown  hack  on  our  original 
rights;  that,  hy  these  original  rights,  as  had 
b^n  officially  announced,  our  title  to  tne  whole 
country  was  beyond  all  question :  and  that  the 
national  honor  must  be  forfeited,  if  that  title 
should  not  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  I 
felt  that  he  must  have  been  a  careless  and  a 

Erofitless  reader  of  English  history  who  could 
idulge  the  hope  tiiat  if  such  was  to  be  the 
course  and  conduct  oi  this  country,  war  was 
not  inevitable.  Then,  in  addition  to  my  own 
opinion,  when  I  heard  it  admitted  by  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Michigan,  with  that  perfect 
candor  which  always  distinguishes  him  on  tins 
floor,  that  in  his  opinion,  England  would  never 
recede,  I  felt  that  war  was  inevitable. 

"  I  now  rejoice  in  hoping  and  believing,  from 
what  I  have  subsequently  neard,  that  the  fears 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  my  own  apprehensions, 
were,  as  I  think,  unfounded.  Since  then,  the 
statesmanlike  view  taken  by  the  senator  fix>m 
New  York  who  first  addressed  us  (Mr.  DixV 
and  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton), 
to  whom  this  whole  question  is  as  fiimiliar  as  a 
household  term — and  the  spirit  of  peace  which 
breathed  in  their  every  won! — have  fully  satis- 
fied me  that,  so  &r  as  depends  upon  them^  a 
fidr  and  lihenl  compromise  of  our  difficulties 
would  not  be  in  want  of  willing  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates. 

<*  And  this  hope  has  been  yet  more  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  speech  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  not  now  in  his 
place.  Knowing,  as  I  thought  I  did,  the  inti- 
mate relations,  both  personal  and  political, 
which  that  senator  bore  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
^knowing,  too,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  it  was  his  special  duty  to 
become  informed  in  regard  to  all  matters  hav- 
ing a  bearmg  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  I  did  not  doubt,  and  I  do  not  now 
doubt,  that  in  every  thing  he  said  as  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  to  accept,  if  offered 
by  the  British  government^  the  same  terms 
which  he  had  hunself  proposed  in  July  last, 
the  reasonable  inference  was,  that  such  an  offer, 
if  made,  would  be  accepted.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  be(»iuse  I  did  not  so  understand  the  senator, 
that,  in  addressing  this  body  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  or  purposes  of  the  President,  he  spoke 
by  any  express  or  delegated  authority.  But  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  I  have  no  doubtTfrom  his 
knowledge  of  the  general  views  of  the  President^ 
as  ezpr^ed  in  ^  message,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  that  when  he  announced  to  us  that 
the  President  would  feel  himself  in  honor  bound 
to  accept  his  own  offer,  if  now  reciprocated  by 
Great  Britain,  he  spoke  that  which  he  knew  to 
be  true.  And  this  opinion  was  yet  more 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  what  I  found 


to  be  the  effect  of  his  speech  on  the  two  i 
tors  I  have  named — the  leaders,  if  they  will 
permit  me  to  call  them  so,  of  the  ultraists  <m 
this  subject — I  mean  the  senator  from  Indiina 

!Mr.  HannegaiO)  uid  the  senator  from  Oluo 
Mr.  Allen).  He  was  an  undisceming  witness 
of  the  scene  which  took  place  in  this  chamber 
immediately  after  the  spsech  of  the  senator 
fh)m  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  who 
must  not  have  seen  that  those  two  senatOTB 
had  consulted  together  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  fiur  the  senator  from  North  Caroliiii 
spoke  by  authority,  and  that  the  result  of  thdr 
consultation  was  a  determination  to  cateduse 
that  senator;  and  the  better  to  avoid  all  mis- 
takcj  that  they  reduced  their  interrogatory  to 
writmg,  in  order  that  it  might  be  propounded 
to  him  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  f  Mr.  Hin- 
negan) ;  and  if  it  was  not  answered,  tnat  it  wis 
then  to  be  held  as  constructively  answered  hj 
the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen).  What  the 
result  of  the  manoBuvre  was  I  leave  it  to  the 
Senate  to  decide ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  sty 
that  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wits,  to  whia 
their  colloquy  led,  the  two  senators  who  com- 
menced it  got  rather  the  worst  of  the  coo- 
test.  My  hope  and  belief  has  been  yet  fbrtber 
strengthened  by  what  has  mot  since  happened; 
I  mean  my  beli^  in  the  pacific  views  of  the 
Chief  Ma^strate.  The  speech  of  the  senator 
firom  Noith  Carolina  was  made  on  Thursday, 
and  though  a  week  has  nearly  eli^psed  since  tbtt 
time,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  solicitode 
of  both  those  senators,  and  their  evident  desire 
to  set  the  public  right  on  that  subject,  we  bare, 
from  that  day  to  tUs,  heard  ftom  neither  of  the 
gentlemen  the  slightest  inthnation  that  the  con- 
stmction  eiven  to  the  message  by  the  senator 
fh)m  North  Carolina  was  not  a  true  one." 

Mr.  Johnson  continued  his  speech  on  the 
merits  of  the  question — ^the  true  line  whidi 
should  divide  the  British  and  American  posses- 
sions beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  placed 
it  on  the  parallel  of  49^  aocorduag  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  conformity  witii  the  oiunioas 
and  diplomatic  instructions  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  had  acquired  Louisiana  and  sent  an  expe 
dition  of  discovery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
had  well  studied  the  whole  question  of  our  te^ 
ritorial  rights  in  that  quarter.  Bir.  Benton  did 
not  speak  in  this  inddental  debate,  but  he  knew  >^ 
that  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  President's  sentiments,  and  according  to  hia 
wishes,  and  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  treaty 
upon  49^.  He  knew  this,  because  he  was  in 
consultation  with  the  President^  and  was  to 
speak  for  the  same  purpose,  and  was  urged  by 
him  to  speak  immediately  in  consequence  of  the 
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attempt  to  crash  Mr.  Haywood — the  first  of  his 
friends  who  had  given  any  intimation  of  his 
views.  Mr.  Benton,  therefore,  at  an  early  day, 
spoke  at  lai^  upon  the  question  when  it  took 
another  form — that  of  a  hill  to  estahlish  a  ter^ 
ritorial  goremment  for  Oregon ;  some  extracts 
from  which  constitute  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    CLVIII. 

OREGON  TEBBITORIAL  GOVERNMENT:  BOUNDA- 
RIES AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNTRY:  ERA- 
ZEE'S  RIVER :  TREATY  OF  UTRECHT :  MR.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH :  EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Benton  then  addressed  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes 
to  extend  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  all  our  territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  saying  what 
is  the  extent  and  what  are  the  limits  of  this 
territory.  This  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion.  We 
ought  to  define  the  limits  within  which  our 
agents  are  to  do  such  acts  as  this  bill  contem- 
plates, otherwise  we  commit  to  them  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  which  we  find  too  hard  for 
ourselves.  This  indefinite  extension  of  autho- 
rity, in  a  case  which  requires  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, forces  me  to  speak,  and  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  true  extent  of  our  territories  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  delayed 
doing  this  during  the  whole  session,  not  from 
any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions  (which,  in 
fKt,  were  told  to  all  that  adced  for  them),  but 
because  I  thought  it  the  business  of  negotiation, 
not  of  legislation,  to  settie  these  boundaries  I 
waited  for  n^otiation:  but  negotiation  lags, 
while  events  go  forward ;  and  now  we  are  in 
the  process  of  acting  upon  measures,  upon  the 
adoption  of  which  it  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
power  either  of  negotiation  or  of  legislation  to 
control  the  events  to  whidi  they  may  give  rise. 
The  bill  before  us  is  without  definition  of  the 
territory  to  be  occupied.  And  why  this  vague- 
ness in  a  case  requiring  the  utmost  precision  ? 
Why  not  define  the  boundaries  of  these  territo- 
ries ?  Precisely  because  we  do  not  know  them ! 
And  this  presents  a  case  which  requires  me  to 
wait  no  longer  for  negotiation,  but  to  come  for- 
ward with  my  own  opinions,  and  to  do  what  I 


can  to  prevent  the  evils  of  vague  and  indefinite 
legislation.  My  object  will  be  to  show,  if  I  can, 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  our  territorial 
claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
view  to  just  and  wise  decisions ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  act  upon  the  great 
maxim,  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right — sub- 
mit to  nothing  that  is  wrong." 

It  is  my  ungracious  task,  in  attempting  to  act 
upon  this  maxim,  to  commence  by  exposing  er- 
ror at  home,  and  endeavoring  to  clear  up  some 
great  mistakes  under  which  the  public  mind 
has  labored. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  two  years,  and  the 
assumption  has  been  made  the  cause  of  all  the 
Oregon  excitement  of  the  country,  that  we  have 
a  diyiding  line  with  Russia,  made  so  by  the 
convention  of  1824,  along  the  parallel  of  54^  40', 
firom  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  up  to 
which  our  titie  is  good.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. No  such  line  was  ever  established ;  and 
so  fiur  as  proposed  and  discussed,  it  was  pro- 
posed and  discussed  as  a  northern  British,  and 
not  as  a  northern  American  line.  The  public 
treaties  will  prove  there  is  no  such  line ;  docu- 
ments will  prove  that,  so  far  as  54^  40',  from 
the  sea  to  the  mountains,  was  ever  propc^ed  as 
a  northern  boundary  for  any  power,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  us  for  the  British,  and  not  for  our- 
selves. 

To  make  myself  intelligible  in  what  I  shall 
say  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Russian  convention  of  1824, 
and  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  that  convention  grew. 
The  drcumstanoes  were  these:  In  the  year 
1821  the  Emperor  Alexander,  acting  upon  a 
leading  idea  of  Russian  policy  (in  relation  to 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean)  tcom  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  undertook  to  treat  that  ocean  as 
a  close  sea,  and  to  exercise  municipal  authority 
over  a  great  extent  of  its  shores  and  waters. 
In  S^tember  of  that  year,  the  emperor  issued 
a  decree,  bottomed  upon  this  pretension,  assum- 
ing exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
both  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
over  the  high  seas,  in  firont  of  each  coast,  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  Italian  miles,  from  Behr- 
ing's  Straits  down  to  latitude  fifty-one,  on 
the  American  coast,  and  to  forty-five  on  the 
Asiatic;  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  con- 
fiscation upon  all  ships,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
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that  should  approach  the  coasts  within  the  in- 
terdicted distances.  This  was  a  very  startling 
decree.  Coming  from  a  feeble  nation,  it  would 
have  been  smiled  at ;  coming  from  Russia^  it 
gave  uneasiness  to  all  nations. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  hay- 
ing the  largest  commerce  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  haying  large  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  send  remonstrances  to 
St  Petersbuig  against  the  formidable  ukase. 
They  found  themselyes  suddenly  thrown  to- 
gether, and  standing  side  by  side  in  this  new 
and  portentous  contest  with  Russia.  They  re- 
monstrated in  concert,  and  here  the  wise  and 
pacific  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  prompt  and  honorable 
manner.  He  immediately  suspended  the  ukase 
(which,  in  fact,  had  remained  without  execu- 
tion), and  inyited  the  United  States  and  Qreat 
Britain  to  unite  with  Russia  in  a  conyention  to 
settle  amicably,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
yenience,  all  the  questions  between  them,  and 
especially  their  respectiye  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  This  mag- 
nanimous proposition  was  inmiediately  met  by 
the  two  powers  in  a  corresponding  spirit ;  and, 
the  ukase  being  yoluntarily  relinquished  by  the 
emperor,  a  conyention  was  quickly  signed  by 
Russia  with  each  power,  settling,  so  £sur  as  Rus- 
sia was  concerned,  with  each,  all  their  territo- 
rial claims  in  North-west  America.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  proposed  that  it  should  be 
a  joint  conyention  of  the  three  powers — a  tri- 
partite conyention — ^settling  the  claims  of  each 
and  of  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  this  wise 
suggestion  had  been  followed,  all  the  subse- 
quent and  all  the  present  difficulties  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  re- 
[q)ect  to  this  territory,  would  haye  been  entire- 
ly ayoided.  But  it  was  not  followed :  an  act 
of  our  own  preyented  it.  After  Great  Britain 
had  consented,  the  non-colonization  principle — 
the  principle  of  non-colonization  in  America  by 
any  European  power — was  promulgated  by  our 
goyemment,  and  for  that  reason  Great  Britain 
chose  to  treat  separately  with  each  power,  and 
so  it  was  done. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated 
separately  with  Russia,  and  with  each  other ; 
and  each  came  to  agreements  with  Russia^  but 
to  none  among  themselyes.     The  agreements 


with  Russia  were  contained  in  two  oonyentioDS, 
signed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  words,  limiting  the  territorial  dtim 
of  Russia  to  54°  40',  confining  her  to  the  coasts 
and  islands,  and  leaying  the  continent,  oat  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  diyided  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  an 
agreement  between  themselyes.  The  emperor 
finished  up  his  own  business  and  quit  the  con- 
cern. In  &ct,  it  would  seem,  from  the  promp- 
titude, moderation,  and  fairness  with  which  he 
adjusted  all  differences  both  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  only  object 
of  issuing  the  alarming  ukase  of  1821  was  to 
bring  those  powers  to  a  settlement;  acting 
upon  the  homely,  but  wise  maxim,  that  short 
settlements  make  long  friends. 

Well,  there  is  no  such  line  as  54°  40';  and 
that  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  quiet  the  ex- 
citement which  has  been  got  up  about  it  But 
there  is  more  to  come.  I  set  out  with  saying, 
that  althou^  this  fifty-four  forty  was  neyer  es- 
tablished as  a  northern  boundary  for  the  United 
States,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  be  established  as 
a  northern  boundary,  not  for  us,  but  for  Qrett 
Britain — and  that  proposal  was  made  to  Great 
Britain  by  ourselyes.  This  must  sound  like  a 
strange  statement  in  the  ears  of  the  fifty-foin«- 
forties;  but  it  is  no  more  strange  than  true; 
and  after  stating  the  fiicts,  I  mean  to  prove 
them.  The  {dan  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  this :  That  each  of  the  three  powers 
(Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States) 
haying  claims  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame^ 
ica,  should  diyide  the  country  between  them, 
each  taking  a  third.  In  this  plan  of  partttkm, 
each  was  to  receiye  a  share  of  the  continent 
fh>m  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Bnuk 
taking  the  northern  slice,  the  United  States  the 
southern,  and  Great  Britain  the  centre^  with 
fifty-four  forty  for  her  northern  boundary,  and 
forty-nine  for  her  southern.  The  docoment 
fh>m  which  I  now  read  will  say  fifty-<»ie ;  hot 
that  was  the  fiirst  offer— forty-nine  was  the  real 
one,  as  I  will  hereafter  show.  This  was  our 
plan.  The  moderation  of  Russia  defeated  it 
That  power  had  no  settlements  on  that  part 
of  the  continent,  and  rejected  the  continental 
share  which  we  offered  her.  She  limited  he^ 
self  to  the  coasts  and  islands  where  she  had  set- 
tlements, and  left  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  share  the  continent  between  tbem- 
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selyes.  But  before  tliis  was  known,  we  had 
proposed  to  her  fifty-four  forty  for  the  Russian 
southern  boundary,  and  to  Great  Britain  the 
same  for  her  northern  boundary.  I  Say  fifty- 
four  forty ;  for,  although  the  word  in  the  prop- 
osition was  fifty-fiye,  yet  it  was  on  the  princi- 
ple which  gave  fifty-four  forty — ^namely,  run- 
ning fh>m  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  supposed  to  be  in  fifty-fire,  but  found  to 
have  a  point  to  it  running  down  to  fifty-four 
forty.  We  proposed  thk  to  Great  Britain. 
She  refosed  it,  saying  she  would  establish  her 
northern  boundary  with  Russia,  who  was  on 
her  north,  and  not  with  the  United  States,  who 
was  on  her  south.  This  seemed  reasonable; 
and  the  United  States  then,  and  not  until  then, 
relinquished  the  business  of  pressing  fifty-four 
forty  upon  Great  Britain  for  her  northern 
boundary.  The  proof  is  in  the  executive  docu- 
ments. Here  it  is — a  despatch  from  Mr.  Rush, 
our  minister  in  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secreta- 
ry of  SUte,  dated  December  19, 1823. 

(The  despatch  read.) 

Here  is  the  ofier,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
in  1823,  to  make  fifty-five,  whidi  was  in  fact 
fifty-four  forty,  the  northern  boundary  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  her  answer  to  that  propo- 
rtion. It  is  the  next  paragraph  in  the  same 
despatch  fix>m  Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams. 

(The  answer  read.) 

This  was  her  answer,  refusing  to  take,  in 
1823,  as  a  northern  boundary  coming  south  for 
quantity,  what  is  now  prescribed  to  her,  at  the 
peril  of  war,  for  a  southern  boundary,  with 
nothing  north ! — ^for,  although  the  fact  happens 
to  be  that  Russia  is  not  there,  bounding  us  on 
the  north,  yet  that  makes  no  difference  in  the 
phikMophy  of  our  Fifly-four-Forties,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so ;  and,  on  that  belief  are  ready 
to  fight  Their  notion  is,  that  we  go  jam  up  to 
54^  40',  and  the  Russians  come  jam  down  to 
tibe  same,  leaving  no  place  for  the  British  lion 
to  put  down  a  paw,  although  that  paw  should 
be  no  bigger  than  the  sole  of  the  dove's  foot 
which  sought  a  resting-place  from  Noah's  ark. 
This  must  seem  a  little  strange  to  British 
statesmen,  who  do  not  grow  so  fast  as  to  leave 
all  knowledge  behind  them.  They  remember 
that  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the  Presi- 
dent and  cabinet  who  acquired  the  Spanish  title 
under  which  we  now  propose  to  squeeze  them 
oat  of  the  continent — actually  offered  them  six 


degrees  of  latitude  in  that  very  place ;  and  they 
will  certainly  want  reasons  for  this  so  much 
compression  now,  where  we  offered  them  so 
much  expansion  then.  These  reasons  cannot 
be  given.  There  is  no  boundary  at  54^  40^; 
and  so  fiur  as  we  proposed  to  make  it  one,  it  was 
for  the  British  and  not  for  ourselves }  and  so 
ends  this  redoubtable  line,  up  to  which  all  true 
patriots  were  to  march !  and  marching,  fight ! 
and  fighting,  die !  if  need  be !  singing  all  the 
while,  with  Horace — 

**Diiloe  et  ddoonun  est  pro  pstrU  morL** 

I  come  to  the  line  of  Utrecht,  the  existence 
of  which  is  denied  upon  this  floor  by  senators 
whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  existence 
of  a  line  that  is  not,  and  to  deny  the  existence 
of  one  that  is.  A  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
State  has  compiled  a  volume  of  voyages  and  of 
treaties,  and,  undertaking  to  set  the  world  right, 
has  denied  that  commissioners  ever  met  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  British  northern  and  French  Canadian 
possessions  in  North  America.  That  denial  has 
been  produced  and  accredited  on  this  fioor  by  a 
senator  in  his  place  (Mr.  Cass) ;  and  this  pro- 
duction of  a  blundering  book,  with  this  sena- 
torial endorsement  of  its  blunder,  lays  me  un- 
der the  necessity  of  correcting  a  third  error 
which  the  "  fifly-four-forties "  hug  to  their 
bosom,  and  the  correction  of  which  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  the  vindication  of  history,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  right,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Senate  teom  the  suspicion  of  ignorance. 
I  afiSrm  that  the  line  was  established ;  that  the 
commissioners  met  and  did  their  work ;  and  that 
what  they  did  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  interested  fi-om  the  year  1713  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1805,  being  the  second  year  after 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson 
sent  ministers  to  Madrid  (Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Charles  Pinckney)  to  adjust  the  southern  and 
southwestern  boundaries  with  her;  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  principles  which  had  governed  the 
settlement  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
same  province  became  a  proper  illustration  of 
their  ideas.  They  quoted  these  principles,  and 
gave  the  line  of  Utrecht  as  the  example ;  and 
this  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished statesmen  of  Europe.  They  say  to 
him: 
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"It  Is  believed  that  this  principle  has  been 
admitted  and  acted  on  inyariably  Binoe  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  in  respect  to  their  possessions 
there,  by  all  the  European  powers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  by  the  stipulations  of  their 
most  important  treaties  concerning  those  pos- 
sessions and  the  practice  under  them,  y\z^  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  of  Paris  in 
1763.  In  conformity  with  the  10th  article  of 
the  first-mentioned  treaty,  the .  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  Louisiana  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Northwestern  Com- 
panies on  the  other,  was  established  by  commis- 
sioners, by  a  line  to  commence  at  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory on  the  ocean,  in  58''  31'  north  latitude ; 
to  run  thence,  southwestwardly,  to  latitude  49° 
north  from  the  equator ;  and  along  that  line  in- 
definitely westward.  Since  that  time,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  extend  the  mnits  of 
Louisiana  or  Canada  to  the  north  of  that  line, 
or  of  those  companies  to  the  aoiUh  of  it  by  pur- 
chase, conquest,  or  grants  from  the  Indiuis." 

This  is  what  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles 
Pinckney  said  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos — a  min- 
ister who  must  be  supposed  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  treaties  which  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  late  Spanish  province  of 
Louisiana  as  we  are  with  the  treaties  which 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The 
line  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  very  words  which 
carry  it  firom  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  confine  the  British  to 
the  north,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  to  the 
south  of  that  line,  are  quoted  to  Mr.  Cevallos 
as  a  fiict  which  he  and  all  the  world  knew.  He 
received  it  as  such ;  and  thus  Spanish  authority 
comes  in  aid  of  British,  French,  and  American, 
to  vindicate  our  rights  and  the  truth  of  history. 

(The  letter  was  read.) 

Another  contribution,  which  I  have  pleasure 
to  acknowledge,  is  from  a  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more, formerly  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  who  gives  me  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
March  5th,  1714,  directing  a  writ  to  be  issued 
for  electing  a  burgess  in  the  place  of  Fi*ederick 
Heme,  Esq.,  who,  since  his  election,  hath  ac- 
cepted, as  the  Journal  says,  the  office  of  one  of 
his  Majesty's  commissioners  for  treating  with 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  France  for  settling 
the  trade  between  Qreat  Britain  and  France. 
The  same  entry  occurs  at  the  same  time  with 
respect  to  James  Murray,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Martyn.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  applies  to  limits  in  North  America,  the 


eleventh  and  fifteenth  to  commerce ;  and  thesa 
commissioners  were  appointed  under  some  or  all 
of  these  articles.  Others  might  have  been  w^ 
pointed  by  the  king,  and  not  mentioned  in  the 
journals,  as  not  being  members  of  Parliament 
whose  vacated  seats  were  to  be  filled.  All 
three  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  equally 
obligatory  for  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers; and  here  is  proof  that  three  were  appointed 
under  the  commercial  articles. 

One  more  piece  of  testimony,  and  I  have  done. 
And,  first,  a  little  statement  to  introduce  it 
We  all  know  that  in  one  of  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  after  that  treaty  was 
ratified  and  past  recall,  mention  was  made  of  a 
certain  map  called  the  King's  map,  whidi  had 
belonged  to  the  late  King  (George  in.),and 
hung  in  his  library  during  his  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Foreign  Office,  from  which 
said  office  the  said  map  silently  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
which  certainly  was  not  before  our  Senate  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  Well, 
the  member  who  mentioned  it  in  Pariiament 
said  ihere  was  a  strong  red  line  upon  it  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  running  all  along 
where  the  Americans  said  the  true  boundary 
was,  with  these  words  written  along  it  m  four 
places  in  King  George's  handwriting:  "  This  if 
OswalcPa  line  ; ''  meaning,  it  is  the  line  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by  Mr.  Oswald  oa 
the  British  side,  and  therefore  called  Oswal^f 
line. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  say  is  this :  That  when- 
ever this  royal  map  shall  emerge  from  its  re- 
treat and  resume  its  place  m  the  Foreign  OfSoe, 
on  it  will  be  found  another  strong  red  line  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  another  place,  with 
these  words  written  on  it :  Boundaries  between 
the  British  and  French  possessions  in  America 
«  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:^  To  com- 
plete this  last  and  crowning  piece  of  testimony, 
I  have  to  add  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  in  the 
Department  of  State,  as  is  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  which  I  have  used  in  crushing  this 
pie-poudre  insurrection — "  this  puddk-lane  re- 
heUion  " — against  the  trutii  and  majesty  of  his- 
tory, which,  beginning  with  a  clerk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  spread  to  all  the  organs,  big 
and  little  ;  then  reached  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  held  divided  empire  in  this  chan- 
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ber  for  four  months,  and  now  dies  the  death  of 
the  ridicolons.* 

We  mnst  now  mtrodooe  the  gentlemen  of 
54—40  to  Frasers's  Biver,  an  acqoaintanoe  which 
they  will  be  obliged  to  make  before  they  arriye  at 
their  inexorable  line ;  for  it  lies  in  their  course, 
and  must  be  crossed— both  itself  and  the 
British  province  of  New  Caledonia^  which  it 
waters.  This,  then,  is  the  introduction  to  that 
inevitable  acquaintance,  hitherto  ignored.  It  is 
a  river  of  about  a  tiM)usand  miles  in  length 
(following  its  windings),  rising  in  the  Bodcj 
Mountains,  opposite  the  head  of  the  IJiyigah,  or 
Peace  River,  which  flows  into  the  Frozen  Ocean 
in  latitude  about  70.  The  course  of  this  river 
is  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  in  latitude  55, 
flowing  souUi  to  near  latitude  49,  and  along  that 
parallel,  and  just  north  of  it,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Geoi^ia,  into  which  it  fiiUs  behind  Vancouver's 
Island.  The  upper  part  of  this  river  is  good 
for  navigation ;  the  lower  half^  plunging  through 
Yolcanic  chasms  in  mountidns  of  rock,  is  wholly 
nnnavigable  for  any  species  of  craft.  This  river 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1793,  was  settled  by  the  Northwest  Company  in 
1806,  and  soon  covered  by  their  establishments 
from  head  to  mouth.  No  American  or  Spaniard 
had  ever  left  a  track  upon  this  river  or  its  val- 
ley. Our  claim  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  rested 
wholly  upon  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819 ; 
and  her  daim  rested  wholly  upon  those  dis- 
coveries among  the  islands,  the  value  of  which, 
as  conferring  claims  upon  the  continent,  it  has 
been  my  province  to  show  in  our  negotiations 
with  Russia  in  1824.    At  the  time  that  we  ao- 

*  Since  the  delivery  <^  th\B  speech  a  copy  of  a  paragraph  of 
ft  despatch  fh>m  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  United  States  minister 
in  London,  dated  81st  March,  1848,  has  been  obtained,  giving  aa 
aooonnt  of  this  map  as  shown  to  him  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  con- 
taining the  two  red  lines  npon  it,  one  tor  onr  northeast  bound- 
ary, called  "■  Oswald's  line,"  the  other  for  the  northwest,  called 
the  Une  of  the  •*  treaty  of  Utrecht"*  The  paragraph  Is  In  these 
words: 

"The  above  was  chiefly  written  before  I  had  seen  Mr.  Os- 
wald's rniu),  which  I  have  since  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  been  permitted  to  do.  It  is  a  copy 
of  Mitchell  in  fine  preeervadoa  The  bonndaries  between  the 
British  md  Frencn  pneeeselons  In  America,  'as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  oi  Utrecht,'  are  marked  npon  it  in  a  very  fhll  distinct 
line,  at  least  a  tenth  of  an  Inch  broad,  and  those  words  written 
in  several  places.  In  like  manner  the  line  giving  onr  bonnd- 
ftry  as  we  have  always  claimed  it,  that  is,  earnring  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Nova  Scotia  far  to  the  north  of  the  St  Johns, 
Is  drawn  very  carefhUy  in  a  bold  red  line,  fhU  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  broad ;  and  in  four  different  places  along  the  line  dis- 
tinctly written '  the  boundary  described  by  Mr.  Oswald.*  What 
la  Tory  noticeable  i^  that  a  line  narrower,  but  drawn  with 
eare  with  an  instmment,  from  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Nipis- 
•tns  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  as  fkr  as  the  m^»  permits 
•acn  a  line  to  run,  bad  once  been  drawn  on  the  map,  and  has 
since  been  partially  erssed,  though  atUl  distinctly  tisible.** 


quired  this  Spanish  claim  to  Eraser's  River,  it 
had  already  been  discovered  twenty-six  years 
by  the  British ;  had  been  settled  by  them  for 
twelve  years;  was  known  by  a  British  name; 
and  no  Spaniard  had  ever  made  a  track  on  its 
banks.  New  Caledonia,  or  Western  Caledonia, 
was  the  name  which  it  then  bore;  and  it  so 
happens  that  an  American  citizen,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  respectably  known  to  the  senators 
now  present  from  that  State,  and  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  hyperborean 
regions  of  Northwest  America,  in  publishing 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  sojoummgs  in  that 
quarter,  actually  published  a  description  of  this 
New  Caledonia,  as  a  British  province,  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  were  getting  it  from 
Spain,  and  without  the  least  suspicion  that  it 
belonged  to  Spain !  I  speak  of  Mr.  David  Har- 
mon, whose  Journal  of  Nineteen  Tears'  Resi- 
dence between  latitudes  47  and  58  in  North- 
western America,  was  published  at  Andover,  in 
his  native  State,  in  the  year  1820,  the  precise 
year  after  we  had  purchased  this  New  Caledonia 
from  the  Spaniards.  I  read,  not  from  the  vol- 
ume itself^  which  is  not  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, but  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
January  No.,  1822,  as  reprinted  in  Boston; 
article,  Western  Caledonia. 

(The  extract) 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Harmon  of 
New  Caledonia^  and  ^ven  of  it  by  him  at  the 
exact  mom^it  that  we  were  purchasing  the 
Spanish  title  to  it !  Of  this  Spanish  title,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  never  heard,  the  narrator 
seems  to  have  been  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
the  Spaniards  were  themselves ;  and  made  his 
description  of  New  Caledonia  as  of  a  British 
possession,  without  any  more  reference  to  an 
adverse  title  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
Canada.  So  mudi  for  the  written  description : 
now  let  us  look  at  the  map,  and  see  how  it 
stands  there.  Here  is  a  map— a  54*^  40"  map — 
which  will  show  us  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  the  settlements  upon  it.  Here 
is  Frazer's  River,  running  from  55^  to  49"  and 
here  is  a  line  of  British  posts  upon  it,  from  Fort 
McLeod,  at  its  head,  to  Fort  Langley,  at  its 
mouth,  and  from  Thompson's  Fork,  on  one  side, 
to  Stuart's  Foric  on  the  other.  And  here  are 
clusters  of  British  names,  imposed  by  the  Bri- 
tish, visible  every  where— Forts  George,  St 
James,  Simpson,  Thompson,  Fraser,  McLeod, 
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Lfuiglej,  and  others :  riyers  and  lakes  with  the 
same  names,  and  others :  and  here  is  Deserter's 
Creek,  so  named  bj  Mackenzie,  because  his 
guide  deserted  him  there  in  July,  1793;  and 
here  is  an  Indian  village  which  he  named 
Friendly,  because  the  people  were  the  most 
friendly  to  strangers  that  he  had  ever  seen; 
and  here  another  called  Rascals'  Tillage,  so 
named  by  Mackenzie  fifty-three  years  ago,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  the  most  rascally 
Indians  he  had  ever  seen;  and  here  is  the 
representation  of  that  £unous  boundary  line 
54^  40',  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact 
boundary  of  American  territorial  rights  in  that 
quarter,  and  which  happens  to  include  the  whole 
of  New  Caledonia,  except  McLeod's  fort,  and  the 
whole  of  Stuart's  lake,  and  a  spring,  which  is 
1^  to  the  British,  while  we  take  the  branch 
which  flows  from  it  This  line  takes  all  in — 
mer,  lakes,  forts.  Tillages.  See  how  it  goes  ! 
Starting  at  the  sea,  it  gires  us,  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  on  the  map.  Fort  Simpson,  so  named 
after  the  British  GoTemor  Simpson,  and  founded 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Upon  what 
principle  we  take  this  British  fort  I  know  not 
— except  it  be  on  the  assumption  that  our 
sacred  right  and  title  being  adjusted  to  a 
minute,  by  the  aid  of  these  40  minutes,  so  ap- 
positely determined  by  the  Emperor  Paul's 
charter  to  a  Air  company  in  1799,  to  be  on  this 
straight  line,  the  bad  example  of  eTen  a  slight 
deTiation  from  it  at  the  start  should  not  be 
allowed  CTen  to  spare  a  British  fort  away  up  at 
Point  Mclnfyre,  in  Chatham  Sound.  On  this 
principle  we  can  understand  the  inclusion,  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  map,  of  this  remote 
and  isolated  British  post.  The  cutting  in  two 
of  Stuart's  lake,  which  the  line  does  as  it  runs, 
is  quite  intelligiUe :  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
stated  in  one  of  the  fifty-four-forty  papers,  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  hare  one  drop  of  our 
water ;  therefore  we  diTide  the  lake,  each  taking 
their  own  share  of  its  drops.  The  fate  of  the 
two  forts,  McLeod  and  St  James^  so  near  each 
other  and  so  fiir  off  from  us,  united  all  their 
Htcs,  and  now  so  unexpectedly  diTided  from 
each  other  by  this  Ime,  is  less  comprehensible ; 
and  I  cannot  account  for  the  difference  of  their 
fiites,  unless  it  is  upon  the  law  of  the  day  of 
judgment)  when,  of  two  men  in  the  field,  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,  and  no  man 
be  able  to  tell  the  reason  why.    All  the  rest  of 


the  indusions  of  British  establishmentB  which 
the  line  makes,  from  head  to  mouth  of  Frazer's 
RiTer,  are  intelligible  enough:  they  tarn  upon 
the  principle  of  all  or  none ! — upon  the  principle 
that  cTery  acre  and  OTcry  inch,  eTery  grain  of 
sand,  drop  of  water,  and  blade  of  grass  in  all 
Oregon,  up  to  fifty-four  forty,  is  ours !  and  haie 
it  we  wilL 

This  is  the  country  which  gec^raphy  and 
history  fiTC-and-twenty  years  ago  called  New 
Caledonia,  and  treated  as  a  British  possession; 
and  it  is  ^e  country  which  an  organized  partf 
among  ourselTes  of  the  present  day  call  "(Ae 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none,^^  and  CTery  indi  of 
winch  they  say  belongs  to  us.  Well,  let  us  pro- 
ceed a  little  fiirther  with  the  documents  of  1823, 
and  see  what  the  men  of  that  day — President 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet— the  men  who  made  the 
treaty  with  Spain  by  which  we  became  the 
masters  of  this  large  domain :  let  us  proceed  a 
little  ftirther,  and  see  what  they  thought  of  our 
title  up  to  fifty-four  forty.  I  read  from  the 
same  document  of  1823: 

Mr,  Adams  to  Mr.  Middleton^  July,  22, 1823. 
"The  right  of  the  United  States.  fh)m  the 
forty-second  to  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude on  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  consider  as  xat 
(questionable,  being  founded,  first,  on  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  treaty  of  22d  February,  1819,  of 
all  the  rights  of  Spcdn ;  second,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Columbia  KiTer,  first  from  the  sea  at  its 
mouth,  and  then  by  land,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke; 
and,  Uiird,  by  the  settlement  at  its  mouth  in 
1811.  This  territory  is  to  the  United  States  of 
an  importance  which  no  possession  in  Nwth 
America  can  be  of  to  any  European  nation,  not 
only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity  of  their  possee- 
sions  fix>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocein,  but 
as  it  offers  their  inhabitants  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing hereafter  water  conmiunications  from 
the  one  to  the  other." 

From  429  to  49^  is  here  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet  as  the  extent  of  our 
unquestionable  title,  and  on  these  boundaries 
they  were  ready  to  settle  the  question,  fin 
other  despatches  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Adams 
to  Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  in  London,  offer  the 
same  thing.  They  all  claim  the  Talley  of  the 
Columbia  RiTer,  and  nothing  more.  They  claim 
the  land  drained  by  its  waters,  and  no  more; 
but  as  the  Columbia  had  a  northern  prong, 
drawing  water  just  under  the  mountains  from 
as  fiur  north  as  51°— yes  1  51— not  54-40,  ti»y 
offered  to  cut  off  the  head  of  that  prongs  and 
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take  the  line  of  49,  whidi  included  all  that  was 
worth  having  of  ^e  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
and  left  out,  but  barely  left  out,  Frazer's  River 
—coming  within  three  miles  of  it  at  its  mouth. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I  read  one  passage 
from  the  documents  of  1823,  to  let  you  see  that 
fifty-four  forty  (for  that  is  the  true  reading  of 
fifty-five)  had  been  offered  to  Great  Britain  for 
her  northern  boundary :  to-day  I  read  you  six 
PASSAGES  from  the  same  documents,  to  show 
the  same  thing.  And  let  me  remark  once  more 
— the  remark  will  bear  eternal  repetition— these 
offers  were  made  by  the  men  who  had  acquired 
the  Spanish  title  to  Oregon !  and  who  must  be 
presumed  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  Oregon  dates  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Baltimore  convention — ^whose  love 
for  it  dates  from  the  era  of  its  promulgation  as 
ft  party  watchword— whose  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
tends to  the  luminous  pages  of  Mr.  Qreenhow's 
horn-book! 

Six  times  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  re- 
nounced Frazer's  River  and  its  valley,  and  left  it 
to  the  British !  They  did  so  on  the  intelligible 
principle  that  the  British  had  discovered  it,  and 
settled  it,  and  were  in  the  actual  possession  of 
it  when  we  got  the  Spanish  claim ;  which  claim 
Spam  never  made !  Upon  this  principle,  New 
Caledonia  was  left  to  the  British  in  1823.  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  cUimed  now  ? 

This  is  what  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet 
thought  of  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  or 
none,  in  the  year  1823.  They  took  neither 
branch  of  this  proposition.  They  did  not  go 
for  all  or  none,  but  for  some  I  They  took  soine, 
and  left  some ;  and  they  divided  by  a  line  right 
in  itself  and  convenient  in  itself  and  mutually 
suitable  to  each  party.  That  President  and  his 
cabmet  carry  their  '^  unquestionable  ri^t"  to 
Oregon  as  fiur  as  49^,  and  no  further.  This  is 
exacUy  what  was  done  six  years  before.  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Rush  offered  the  same  line,  as 
being  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  Utrecht  (de- 
scribing it  by  that  name  in  their  despatch  of 
October  20th,  1818),  and  as  covering  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  they  alleged  our 
title  to  be  indisputable.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  of- 
fered the  same  line  in  1807.  All  these  offers 
leave  Frazer's  River  and  its  valley  to  the  British, 
because  they  discovered  and  settied  it  All 
these  offers  hold  on  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
its  valley,  because  we  discovered  and  settied  it; 
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and  all  these  offers  let  the  principle  of  cont^ty 
or  continuity  work  equally  on  tiie  British  as  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  of  Utrecht 

This  is  what  the  statesmen  did  who  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  Spanish  claim  to  Oregon  in 
1819.  In  four  years  afterwards  they  had  freely 
offered  all  north  of  49  to  Great  Britain ;  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  arraigning  them  for  it 
Most  of  these  statesmen  have  gone  through 
fiery  trials  since,  and  been  fiercely  assailed  on 
all  the  deeds  of  their  lives ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  one  of  them  being  called  to  account,  much 
less  lose  an  election,  for  the  part  he  acted  in 
ofierix^  49  to  Great  Britain  in  1823,  or  at  any 
other  time.  For  my  part,  I  thought  they  were 
right  then,  and  I  think  so  now ;  I  was  senator 
then,  as  I  am  now.  I  thought  Witii  them  that 
New  Caledonia  belonged  to  the  British;  and 
thinking  so  still,  and  acting  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  great  maxim — ^Ask  nothing  but  what  is 
right— I  shall  not  ask  them  for  it,  much  less 
fight  them  for  it  now. 


OHAPTBE   OLIX. 

OBEOON  JOINT  OCCUPATION :  NOTICE  AUTHOS* 
IZED  FOB  TEBMINATING  IT:  BBITISH  GOYEBN- 
MENT  OFFEBS  THE  LINE  OF  49:  QUANDABT  OF 
THE  ADMINI8TBATI0N:  DEVICE:  SENATE  CON- 
8ULTBD:  TBEATY  MADE  AND  BATIFISD. 

The  abrogation  of  the  article  in  the  conventions 
of  1818  and  1828,  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  »^ 
Columbia,  was  a  measure  right  in  itself  indis- 
pensable in  the  actual  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory— colonies  firom  two  nations  planting  them- 
selves upon  it  together — and  necessary  to  atimxy- 
late  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  the  two  countries. 
Every  consideration  required  the  notice  to 
given,  and  Congress  fiiudly  voted  it;  but  not 
without  a  struggle  in  each  House,  longer  and 
more  determined  than  the  disparity  of  the  vote 
would  indicate.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  vote  m  its  favor  was  154--headed  bj 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams :  the  nays  were  54 
The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  House^  then 
went  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrency  where, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  it  underwent  a  very  material  alter*- 
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tlon  in  fonn,  without  impairing  its  effect,  adopt- 
ing a  preamble  containing  tlie  motives  for  the 
notice,  and  of  which  the  leading  were  to  show 
that  amicable  settlement  of  the  title  by  negotia- 
tion was  an  object  in  yiew,  and  intended  to  be 
promoted  hj  a  separation  of  interests  between 
the  parties.  Thus  amended,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  good  majority — 40  to  14.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were : 

/  Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun  Cameron, 
Chalmers.  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Greene,  Haywood 
Houston,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Johnson  or 
Maxrland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Me- 
Dume,  Mangum.  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles^  Pearoe, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Smimons, 
Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese,  Bright  Cass, 
Thomas  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Hapu^an,  Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  West- 
icott. 


These  nays  were  not  all  opposed  to  the  notice 
itself  but  to  the  form  it  had  adopted,  and  to  the 
clause  wluch  left  it  discretional  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  it  when  he  should  think  proper. 
They  constituted  the  body  of  the  extreme 
IHends  of  Oregon,  standing  on  the  Baltimore 
/  platform — ^"the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none" — 
^'  looking  to  war  as  inevitable,  and  who  certainly 
would  have  made  it  if  their  course  had  been  fol- 

i  Ipwed.  In  the  House  the  Senate's  amendment 
was  substantially  adopted,  and  by  an  increased 
Tote;  and  the  authority  fbr  termhialing  the 
Joint  occupancy — a  great  political  blunder  in 
itself  and  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences 
— ^was  eventually  given,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  after  bringing  the  two 
countries  to  the  brink  of  hostilities.  The  Presi- 
dent acted  at  once  upon  the  discretion  which 
was  given  him — caused  the  notice  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  jomt  occupant  article  to  be  imme- 
diately given  to  the  British  government — and 
urged  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  citizens  who  had  gone  to  the  terri- 
tory. 

ft  The  news  of  the  broken  off  negotiations  was 
J{  received  with  regret  in  Great  Britain.     Sir 

\  Bobert  Peel,  with  the  flrankness  and  integrity 
which  constitute  the  patriotic  statesman,  openly 


y 


expressed  his  regret  in  Parliament  that  the  ofler 
of  49,  when  made  by  the  American  govenunent^ 
had  not  been  accepted  by  the  British  gererih 
ment;  and  it  vras  evident  that  negotiatioDS  \ 
would  be  renewed.    They  w»«  so :  and  in  a 
way  to  induce  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  ques- 
tion— ^being  no  less  than  a  f^  and  open  offer 
on  the  side  of  the  British  to  accept  the  line  m 
had  ofiered.    The  administration  was  in  a  quaiK 
dary  (qu'en  dirai-je?  what  shall  I  say  to  it?), 
at  this  unexpected  offer.    They  felt  that  it  wu , 
just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted :  at  tiie 
same  time  they  had  stood  upon  the  plat^mn  cf 
the  Baltimore  convention— had  helped  to  mike 
it— had  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  ^  election; 
and  were  loth  to  show  themselves  inconsistent) , 
or  ignorant.    Besides  the  fifty-four  forties  were 
in  commotion  against  it    A  specimen  of  their 
temper  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Hannegan's  de-  \ 
nunciation  of  the  President.    All  the  govern- 
ment newspapers — ^the  ofSdal  organ  at  Wash- 
ington City,  and  the  five  hundred  democratie 
papers  throughout  the  Union  which  fbllowed 
its  lead,  were  all  vehem^t  against  it    Unde^ 
handedly  they  did  what  they  could  to  allay  the 
storm  which  was  raging— encouraging  Mr.  Haj- 
wood,  Mr.  Benton,  and  others  to  speak;  bnt 
the  pride  of  consistency,  and  the  fear  of  reproach, 
kept  them  in  the  background,  and  even  ostoh  ^^ 
sibly  in  favor  of  54-40,  while  encouraging  the 
events  which  would  enable  them  to  settle  on 
49.    Mr.  Pakenham  made  his  offer :  it  was  not 
a  case  for  delay :  and  acceptance  or  rejectioo 
became  inevitable.    It  was  accepted ;  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  put  the  treaty  into  form. 
A  device  was  necessary,  and  it  was  found  m  the 
early  practice  of  the  government — that  of  the 
President  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  articles  of  a  treaty  before  the  n^otistion^/ '^ 
Mr.  Benton  proposed  this  course  to  Mr.  Po&y  \ 
He  was  pleased  with  it,  but  ibared  its  leasibilii^*    / 
The  advice  of  the  Senate  would  be  his  suffident^^^ 
shield :  but  could  it  be  obtuned  ?    The  chances 
seemed  to  be  against  it.  It  was  an  up-hill  busi- 
ness, requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds :  it  was 
a  novelty,  not  practised  since  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington :  it  was  a  submission  to  the  whigs,  with 
the  risk  of  defeat ;  for  unless  they  stood  by  the 
President  against  the  dominant  diyision  of  his  > 
own  friends,  the  advice  desired  would  not  be 
given ;  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  adminis 
tration  would  be  greater  than  ever.    lit  this 
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uneasy  and  nnoertain  state  of  mind,  the  Presi-  tMt  body  and  himself.  The  Senate  are,  more- 
dent  had  many  conferences  with  Mr.  Benton,  yer,*  ^"^^  ^f  ^^^  "^^^^^  power  and  it 
^,         .  X    li    V.  1-         J.    1  1.        J  -Li7   JotkY  be  emmently  proper  for  the  Executive  to 

the  pomt  of  which  was  to  know,  beyond  the  ^^  ^  opinion  and  ad^  of  that  body  in  ad- 
chance  of  mistake,  how  fiur  he  conld  rely  npon  ygQce  upon  any  great  question  which  may  in- 
the  whig  senators.  Mr.  Benton  talked  with  ydve  in  its  decision  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 
them  all— with  Webster,  Aroher,  Berrien,  John    9^  the  present  ooasion,  the  magnitude  of  the 

^  lubjeet  would  induce  me,  under  any  curcum- 
'stanres,  to  desire  the  previous  advice  of  the 
Se^^te ;  and  that  desire  is  increased  by  the  re- 


M.  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Corwin,  Davis  of  M) 
Bachusetts,  Dayton,  Qreene  of  Rhode  Island 
Huntington  of  Connecticut,  Reverdy  Johnsoi 
Henry  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Miller  of  Ne 
Jersey,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  WoodbridgCj 
-JMmd  saw  fdlly  that  they  intended  to  act  for 
^  ^4heir  country,  and  not  for  their  party :  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  he  would  be  safe  in 
trusting  to  them — that  their  umted  voice  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  advice,  which,  added  to  the 
minority  of  the  democracy,  would  make  the  two- 
thirds  which  were  requisite.  The  most  auspi- 
dous  mode  of  applying  for  this  advice  was 


deemed  to  be  the  submission  of  a  prqjet  of  a   ^o  the  proposal  of  the  British  government  for 

treaty,  presented  by  the  British  minister,  ana  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  ask 

to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  opiniod  ^/^^  advice  on  the  subject" 

upon  its  acceptance.    The  prqfet  was  accord-l      ^ .  ,  .... 

ingly  teceired  by  Mr.  Buchanw,  a  meawge'      ^^  "t***"^*  »^^^^^^<^  "^  ^P^^ 

were  conformable  to  the  early  practice  of  the 

government  and  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
which,  in  requiring  the  President  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  in  the  formation  of  treaties, 
would  certainly  imply  a  consultation  before  they 
were  made ;  and  this  interpretation  had  often 
been  asserted  by  members  of  the  Senate.  As 
Jlh  interpretation  deemed  right  in  itself^  and  be- 
ing deferential  to  the  Senate,  and  being  of  good 
example  for  the  fhture,  and  of  great  immediate 
practical  good  in  taking  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  with  Great  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of 
an  administration  standing  upon  the  creed  of 
the  Baltimore  convention,  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs  to  whom  it  did  not  ap- 
ply, and  that  part  of  the  democracy  which  dis- 
regarded it,  this  application  of  the  President 
was  most  fiivorably  received.  Still,  however, 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  consistency,  the  Pres- 
ident added  a  salvo  for  that  sensitive  point  in 
tbe  shape  of  a  reservation  in  behalf  of  his  pn- 


t  debates  and  proceedings  in  Congreiss,  which 
ider  it,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  respectful 
lo  the  Senate,  but  necessary  and  proper^  if  not 
indispensable,  to  insure  harmonious'  action  b&- 
tw^  that  body  and  the  Executive.  In  confer- 
xJD^  on  the  Executive  the  authority  to  give  the 
^tice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
1827,  the  Senate  acted  publicly  so  large  a  part, 
that  a  decision  on  the  proposal  now  made  by  the 
British  government,  without  a  definite  Imow- 
ledge  of  liie  views  of  that  body  in  reference  to 
itL  might  render  the  question  still  more  com- 
plicated and  difScult  of  adiustment  For  these 
reasons  I  invite  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 


drawn  up,  and  the  desired  advice  was  to  be 
msked  the  next  day,  10th  of  June.  A  prey  to 
mnxiety  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  whigs,  the  mere 
absence  of  part  of  whom  would  defeat  the  mea- 
sure, the  President  sent  for  Mr.  Benton  the 
night  before,  to  get  himself  re-assured  on  that 
point    Mr.  Benton  was  clear  and  positive  that 

they  would  be  in  their  places,  and  would  vote  ^. ^ 

the  advice,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  car-j 
ried.  The  next  day  the  projet  of  the  treaty 
was  sent  in,  and  with  it  a  message  firom  the 
President,  asking  the  advice  which  he  desired. 
ItsUted:— 

"  In  the  early  periods  of  the  government,  the 
opinion  and  aavice  of  the  Senate  were  often 
taken  in  advance  upon  important  questions  of 
our  foreign  policy.  General  Washington  re- 
peatedly consulted  the  Senate,  and  asked  their 
previous  advice  upon  pending  n^^tiations  withj 
foreign  powers;  and  the  Senate  in  ever^  inn 
stance  reeponded  to  his  call  by  givine  their  ad- 
▼ioe,  to  which  he  always  conformed  his  action 
This  practice,  though  rarely  resorted  to  in  laterfl  %ious  opinions,  thus 
times,  was,  in  my  judgment,  eminently  wise,  and 
may,  on  occasions  of  great  importance,  be  pro- 
perly revived.  The  Senate  are  a  brancn  of  the 
trea^HOMking  nower ;  and,  by  consulting  them 
in  advance  of  his  own  action  upon  imjportant 
measures  of  foreign  poli<^  which  may  ultimately 
come  before  them  for  their  consideration,  tlie 
President  secures  harmony  of  action  between 


With  this  reservation,  and  with  a  complete 


y 


'^  My  opinions  and  my  action  on  the  Oregonri 
question  were  fully  made  known  to  Congress  iq . 
my  annual  message  of  the  second  of  December 
last ;  and  the  opinions  therein  expressed  remain  j 
unchanged." 
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derolutum  of  the  responsibility  of  the  act  upon 
the  Senate,  he  proceeded  to  ask  their  adyioe  in 
these  terms: 

^Should  the  Senate,  by  the  constitutional 
majority  required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
ykdvise  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  or  ad- 
/yise  it  with  such  modifications  as  they  may, 
\/   upon  full  deUberation,  deem  proper,  I  shall  con- 
fbrm  my  action  to  their  aayioe.    Should  the 
Senate,  however,  decline  b^  such  constitutional 
I  minority  to  give  such  advice,  or  to  express  an 
1   opinion  on  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  my 
duty  to  reject  the  offer." 

/  It  was  dear,  then,  tiiat  the  hd  of  treaty  or, 
/no  treaty  depended  upon  the  Senate— that  the 
whole  responsibility  was  placed  upon  it-4hat  **^  *^'**- 


The  adyioe  was  in  these  words : 

^  .S^fo^vei  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pre^ 
concurring),  That  the  President  of  theUmted 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  aoeepi 
the  proposal  of  the  British  government,  aocon- 
Mnying  his  message  to  the  Senate  dated  10& 
June,  1846,  for  a  convention  to  settle  boondtriei, 
Ac,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britii& 
west  of  the  Rodcy  or  Stony  mountaiuB. 

"  Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  ky  the  sod 
resolution  before  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Four  days  afterwards  the  treaty  was  sent  is 
in  due  form,  accompani^  by  a  message  wtidi 
still  left  its  responsibility  on  the  adviang  Sen- 


y\ 


/ 


the  issue  of  peace  or  war  depended  upon  that 
,  '^  L-body.    Far  firom  shunning  this  responsibility, 
// T/that  body  was  glad  to  take  it,  and  gave  the 

^  ident  a  fidthful  support  against  himseli^  against" 
his  cabinet,  and  against  his  peculiar  friends. 
These  frirads  struggled  hard,  and  exhausted  par- 
liamentary tactics  to  defeat  the  application,  and 
though  a  small  minority,  were  formidable  in  a 
vote  where  each  one  counted  two  agunst  the 
1  opposite  side.    The  first  motion  was  to  refer 
/the  message  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Beli^ 
Itions,  where  the  fifty-four  forties  were  in  the 
/  mi^rity,  «nd  fit>m  whose  action  delay  and  em- 
barrassment might  ensue.    Fuling  in  that  mo- 
tion, it  was  moved  to  lay  the  message  on  the 
table.    Failing  again,  it  was  moved  to  postpone 
,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  next 
ek.    That  motion  being  rejected,  the  consid- 
/eration  of  the  message  was  commenced,  and 
.  then  succeeded  a  series  of  motions  to  amend 
and  alter  the  terms  of  the  proposition  as  sub- 
!  mitted.    All  these  fidled,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
•  days  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  advice  given. 
TIm  yeas  were: 

^  Messrs.  Archer.  Ashley.  Bagby,  Benton,  Ber- 
den,  Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Tnomas  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntin^n, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDuffle,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Niles,  Pearoe,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Web- 
ater,  Woodbridge,  Yulee."— 38. 


In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  t]» 
,te  of  the  12th  instant,  that  'the  PraideBt 
the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  herebjjtd- 
led  to  accept  the  propo^  of  the  Britid)  co^ 
imment,  accompanying  his  message  to  the  So- 
ite  dated  10th  June.  1846,  for  a  conTento  to 
settie  boundaries,  la.  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britam  west  of  the  Bodrf  or 
Stony  mountains,'  a  convention  was  condnded 
and  signed  on  the  15th  instant  by  the  Seottiiy 
of  SUte  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  mi 
the  envoy  extraordinary  and  muuster  plenipo- 
tentiary of  her  Britannic  Majesty  on  tbe  piit 
of  Great  Britain.  This  convention  I  now  li^ 
before  the  Senate  for  their  consideratioD,witha 
view  to  its  ratification.''  . 

Two  days  more  were  oonsomed  in  efibrts  to 
amend  or  alter  the  treaty  in  various  of  its  fco- 
yisk>ns,  all  of  which  fiulbig^  the  final  vote  on  its 
ratification  was  taken,  and  carried  by  in  ii- 
creased  vote  on  each  side— 41  to  14 

Teas. — ^"Messrs.  Archei^  AshleT,  B^J'Tj 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien.  Calhoun,  Cbiliw^ 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayt<UL  Colquitt, 
Corwin,  Crittenden-Davis,  Daytou,  Dix,BTin^ 
Greene,  Haywood^ouston.  HuntiDgton,  Job- 
son  of  Maryland,  Henry  Jonnson  of  ^^oioBU^ 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Itfiller,  Mofebw, 
Niles,  Pearoe,  Pennybacker,  Phelos,  Boat  Se 
yier,  Simmons,  Sp^it,  Turney,  Uphiiii,Wc^ 
ster,  Woodbridge,  Yulee. 

Nats.— "Messrs.  Allen,  AtdiisoiL  Atherto, 
Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  Didmiflon,  Fiff- 
field,  Hannegan,  Jenness^  Semple^  Stog^ 
Westcott" 


The  nays: 


I   An  anomaly  was  presented  in  the  progn<B<>^ 
nthis  question— that  of  the  daily  attad:,  by  *^ 


«  Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton.  Breese,  CameroriJp^^         P^^P^  "^  ^  •*«^!^ 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jamagin,  If^rere  i 


Jjenxiess,  Sempk^  Sturgeon." — 12. 


I  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  the  Preeidait 

I  The  organ  at  WashingUHi,  oondooted  If  ^ 
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Ritchie,  was  incessant  and  nnmeasored  in  these 
^  attacks^  espedaUj  on  Mr.  Benton,  whose  place 
in  the  party,  and  his  geographkml  position  in 
the  West,  gaye  him  the  privilege  of  bemg  con- 
1  ufil^ed  the  leader  of  the  forty-nines,  and  there- 
rfore  the  most  obnoxious.    It  was  a  new  thing 
'  under  the  sun  to  see  the  senator  daily  assailed, 
in  the  government  papers,  for  carrying  into  effect 
the^,3iH8hes  of  the  goyemment — ^to  see  him  at- 
ked  in  the  morning  for  what  the  President 
( harrying  him  to  do  the  night  before.    His 
course  was  eqnally  independent  of  the  wishes 
'  the  government,  and  the  abuse  of  its  papers. 
•  He  had  studied  the  Oregon  question  for  twenty- 
five  years — had  his  mind  made  up  upon  it— and 
should  have  acted  according  to  his  convictions 
without  regard  to  support  or  resistance  from 

^Ulf  quarter.— The  issue  was  an  instructive  com- 
mentary upon  the  improvidence  of  these  party 
platforms,  adopted  for  an  electioneering  cam- 
pa^  made  into  a  party  watch-word,  often 
fraught  with  great  mischid*  to  the  country,  and 
often  founded  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
'public  welfare.    This   Oregon   platform   was 
Qtly  of  that  character.    It  was  a  party 
^atfbrm  for  the  campaign :  its  architects  knew 
but  little  of  the  geogn^hy  of  the  north-west 
or  of  its  diplomatic  history.    They  had 
ver  heard  of  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
ftnd  denied  its  existence :  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  multiplied  offers  of  our  government  to 
settle  upon  tiiat  line,  and  treated  the  offer  now 
«s  a  novelty  and  an  abandonment  of  our  rights : 
^  ihey  had  never  heard  that  their  54-40  was  no 
^  \  line  on  the  continent,  but  only  a  point  on  an 
\island  on  the  coast,  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Paul 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  charter  granted  by 
him  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company:  had  never 
heard  of  Fraser's  River  and  New  Caledonia^ 
which  lay  between  Oregon  and  their  indisputa- 
ble line,  and  ignored  the  existence  of  that  river 
and  province.    The  pride  of  consistency  made 
them  adhere  to  these  errors ;  and  a  desire  to 
destroy  Mr.  Benton  for  not  Joining  in  the  hurrahs 
^^  Tor  the  "whole  of  Oregon,  or  none,''  and  fw  the 
"  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  without  regard 
to  consequences,"  lent  additional  force  to  the 
attacks  upon  him.    The  conduct  of  the  whi 
fwu  patriotic  in  preferring  their  country  to  their 
kmy— in  preventing  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
l/|-and  in  saving  the  administration  from  itself 
and  its  friends.    Great  Britain  acted  magnani- 


mously, and  was  worthily  represented  by  her 
minister,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richard)  Pakenham. 
Her  adoption  aiid  renewal  of  our  own  offer, 
settied  the  last  remaining  controversy  between 
the  countries — ^left  them  in  a  condition  which 
they  had  not  seen  since  the  peace  of  1783 — 
vritiiout  any  thing  to  quarrel  about,  and  with  a 
mutuality  of  interest  In  the  preservation  of 
peace  which  promised  a  long  continuance  of 
peace.  But,  alas.  Great  Britain  is  to  the  United 
States  now  what  Spain  was  for  centuries  to  her 
— ^the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  whidi  inspires 
terror  and  rage.  Durhig  these  centuries  a 
ministry,  or  a  public  man  that  was  losing  ground 
at  home,  had  <mly  to  raise  a  cry  of  some  insult, 
aggresdon,  or  evil  design  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  have  Great  Britain  in  arms  against  her.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  United  States  at  present,  putting 
Great  Britain  in  the  place  of  Spain,  and  our- 
selves in  hers.  We  have  periodical  returns  of 
complaints  against  her,  each  to  perish  when  it 
has  served  its  turn,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, evanescent  as  itselfl  Thus  &r,  no  war 
has  been  made;  but  politicians  have  gained 
reputations ;  newspapers  have  taken  fire ;  stocks 
have  vacillated,  to  the  profit  of  jobbers;  great 
expense  incurred  for  national  defence  in  ships 
and  forts,  when  there  is  nothing  to  defend 
against:  andif  there  was,  the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  steam  car  would  do  the  work  with  lit- 
tle expense  either  of  time  (Mr  money. 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

MESTING  OF  THE  8E00ND  SESSION  OF  THE  S9TH 
00NGBBS8:  PBBSIDENTS  MESSAGE:  YIOOBOUS 
PEOSECUTION  OF  THE  WAB  BEOOBOfENDED: 
LIEUTSNANT-GENEBAL  PBOPOSED  TO  BE  OBK- 
ATED. 

Congress  met  at  the  regular  annual  period,  the 
first  Monday  in  December ;  and  being  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  same  body,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  after  the  assembling  of  a  quorum, 
before  the  commencement  of  business,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  President's  message.  It  was  immedi- 
ately communicated,  and,  of  course,  was  greatiy 
occupied  with  the  Mexican  war.  The  success 
of  our  arms,  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  was  a  theme  of  exultation;  and  after 
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that,  an  elaborate  argument  to  throw  the  blame 
ai  the  war  on  Mexico.  The  ?rar  was  lyBsumed, 
and  argued  to  have  been  made  by  her,  and  its 
existence  onlj  reoognixedbj  us  after  *'  American 
blood  had  been  spilled  upon  American  smL^ 
History  is  bound  to  prtmoonoe  her  judgment 
upon  these  assumptions^  and  to  say  that  they  are 
unfounded.  In  the  first  place,  the  legal  state  of 
war,  the  ataiua  bellij  was  produced  by  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas,  with  which  Mexico  was 
at  war.  In  the  next  place,  the  United  States' 
goremment  understood  that  act  to  be  the  as- 
sumption of  the  war  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law, 
by  tiM  immediate  adyanoe  ci  the  army  to  the 
frontier  of  Texas,  and  of  the  navy  to  the  Qulf 
of  Mexico,  to  take  the  war  off  the  hands  of 
the  Texians.  In  the  third  place,  the  actual  col- 
lision of  arms  was  brought  on  by  the  further 
adrance  of  the  American  troops  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  then  and  always  in 
the  possession  of  Mexico,  and  erecting  field 
works  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  pointing 
cannon  at  the  town  of  Matamoras  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  seat  of  a  Mexican  population,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  their  army  of  obserratiiMi. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Mex- 
ican troops  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced 
the  attack.  And  this  is  what  is  called  spilling 
American  blood  on  American  soil.  The  laws 
of  nations  and  the  law  of  self-defence.  Justify 
that  spilling  of  blood;  and  such  will  be  the 
judgment  of  history.  The  paragraph  in  the 
original  message  asking  for  a  provisional  terri- 
torial government  to  be  established  by  Congress 
for  the  conquered  provinces  was  superseded,  and 
replaced  by  one  asserting  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  govern  them  under  the  law  of  nations, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, and  expressed  in  these  words : 

"  By  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  territory 
is  subject  to  be  governed  by  the  conqueror  dur- 
ing his  military  possession,  and  until  there  is 
either  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  ne  shall  voluntarily 
withdraw  fVom  it.  Tne  old  civil  government 
being  necessarily  superseded,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  conqueror  to  secure  his  conquest, 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  dvil  order 
and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right 
has  been  exercised  and  this  duty  performed  by 
our  military  and  naval  commanders,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  temporary  governments  in  some 
of  the  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimila- 
ting them  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  ftee  insti- 
tutions of  our  country.    In  the  provinces  a£ 


New  Mexico  and  of  the  Califomias,  little,  if  nqf 
further  resistance  is  apprehended  tfxm  the  in- 
habitants of  the  temporary  governments  which 
have  thus,  fVom  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  been  establiBhed. 
It  may  be  proper  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
these  important  conquests,  by  making  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
fortifications,  and  defraying  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  maintenance  of  oar  pos- 
session and  authority  over  them.'' 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  conquering  hj 
'^  a  masterly  inactivity,''  and  adopted  the  idea 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Presi- 
dent also  adopted  Mr.  Benton's  plan  for  prose-  I 
cuting  it,  which  was  to  carry  the  war  straightto  I 
the  city  of  Mexico— €(eiieral  Taylor,  fer  thai 
purpose,  to  be  sui^lied  with  25,000  men,  that, 
advancing  along  the  table  land  by  San  Luis  de 
Potosi,  and  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  m  his 
way,  and  leaving  some  garrisons,  he  might  < 
arrive  at  the  ca{Htal  with  some  10,000  men:— 
General  Scott  to  be  supplied  with  15,000,  that, 
landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  leaving  some  battal- 
ions to  invest  (with  the  seamen)  that  town,  h» 
m^ht  run  up  the  road  to  Mexico,  arriving  then 
(after  all  casualties)  with  10,000  men.  Thos 
20,000  men  were  expected  to  arrive  at  the  capi- 
ta], but  10,000  w^re  deemed  enough  to  master 
any  Mexican  force  wiiich  could  meet  itr— no  mat- 
ter how  numerous.  This  plan  (and  that  with- 
out any  reference  to  dissensions  among  gene- 
rals) required  a  l^gher  rank  than  that  of  major 
general.  A  lieutenant-general,  representing  the 
constitutional  commander-in-diief^  was  the  pro- 
per commander  in  the  field:  and  as  such,  was  a  ] 
part  of  Colonel  Benton's  plan ;  to  which  nego-  [ 
tiation  was  to  be  added,  and  mudi  relied  on,  as 
it  was  known  that  the  old  republican  par^— 
that  which  had  framed  a  constitution  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  sooght 
its  Mendship— were  all  in  fiiTor  of  peace^  AO 
this  plan  was  given  to  the  President  m  writing^ 
and  having  adopted  all  that  part  of  it  which  de- 
pended on  his  own  authority,  he  applied  to  Cod-  ^^ 
gress  to  give  him  authority  todo  what  heoould 
not  without  it,  namely,  to  make  the  tippoailaaeni 
of  a  lieutenant-genera^-^iie  appointment,  it  he- 
ing  well  known,  intended  for  Senator  Benton, 
who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  army  before 
either  of  the  present  generals  hdd  that  rank. 
The  l»ll  for  the  creation  of  this  Mod  readil/ 
passed  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  hot  was 
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QDdennmed  and  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  three 
of  the  President's  cabmet  ministers,  Messrs. 
Marcy,  Walker,  and  Buchanan— done  covertly, 
of  coarse,  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  pub- 
lic serrice.  The  plan  went  on,  and  was  con- 
summated, although  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  was  not  created.  A  major-general,  in 
rq^ht  of  seniority,  had  to  command  other  major- 
generals  ;  while  every  one  accustomed  to  mili- 
tary, or  naval  service,  knows  that  it  is  rank, 
and  not  seniority,  which  is  essential  to  harmo- 
nious and  efficient  command. 


CHAPTER    CLXI. 

WAB  WITH  MEXICO:  THE  WAR  DECLARED,  AND 
AN  INTRIOCJE  FOR  PEACE  COMMENCED  THE 
SAME  DAT. 

The  state  of  war  had  been  produced  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Texas :  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  were  brought  on  by  the  advance  of 
the  American  troops  to  the  1^  bank  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande — ^the  Mexican  troc^  being 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
being  disputed  territory,  and  always  in  her  pos- 
session, the  Mexican  government  had  a  right  to 
•j  consider  this  advance  an  aggression — and  the 
more  so  as  field-works  were  thrown  up,  and 
cannon  pointed  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Mata- 
moros  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
armies  being  thus  in  presence,  with  anger  in  their 
bosoms  and  arms  in  their  hands,  that  took  place 
which  every  body  foresaw  must  take  place: 
collisions  and  hostilities.  They  did  so;  and 
early  in  May  the  President  sent  in  a  message  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  informing  them 
that  American  blood  had  been  spilt  upon 
American  soil  \  and  requesting  Congress  to  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  war,  as  a  fact,  and  to 
provide  for  its  prosecution.  It  was,  however, 
an  event  determined  upon  before  the  spilUng  of 
that  blood,  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  was  a 
way  of  bringing  it  on.  The  President  in  his 
message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
after  an  enumeration  of  Mexican  wrongs,  had 
distinctly  intimated  that  he  should  have  recom- 
mended measures  of  redress  if  a  minister  had 
not  been  sent  to  elfect  a  peaceable  settlement; 


but  the  minister  having  gone,  and  not  yet  been 
heard  from,  ^*  he  should  forbear  recommending 
to  Congress  such  ulterior  measures  of  redress 
for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  so  long 
borne,  as  it  would  have  been  proper  to  make 
had  no  such  negotiation  been  instituted."  This 
was  a  declared  postponement  of  war  measures 
for  a  contingency  which  might  quickly  happen ; 
and  did.  Mr.  Slidell,  the  minister,  returned 
without  having  been  received,  and  denouncing 
war  in  his  retiring  despatch.  The  contingency 
had  therefore  occurred  on  which  the  forbearance 
of  the  President  was  to  cease,  and  the  ulterior 
measures  to  be  recommended  which  he  had  m- 
timated.  All  this  was  independent  of  the  spiH 
blood ;  but  that  event  producing  a  state  of  hos- 
tilities in  fkct,  fired  the  American  blood,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  inflamed  the  country 
for  immediate  war.  Without  that  event  it 
would  have  been  difficult— perhaps  impossible 
— ^to  have  got  Congress  to  vote  it:  with  it,  the 
vote  was  almost  unanimous.  Duresse  was 
plead  by  many  members— duresse  in  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  our  own  troops.  In  the  Senate 
only  two  senators  voted  against  the  measure,  V 
Mr.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  House 
there  were  14  negative  votes:  Messrs.  John 
Qttinoy  Adams,  Qeorge  Ashmun,  Henry  Y. 
Cranston,  Erastus  D.  Culver,  Columbus  Delano, 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Charles 
Hudson,  Daniel  P.  King,  Joseph  M.  Root,  Lu- 
ther Severance,  John  Strohm,  Daniel  R.  Tilden 
and  Joseph  Vance.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  against 
the  bill,  but  did  not  vote  upon  it.  He  was  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  the  war,  although  his  conduct 
had  produced  it — always  deluding  himself  even 
while  creating  the  stoJtuB  belli,  with  the  belief 
that  money,  and  her  own  weakness,  would  in- 
duce Mexico  to  submit,  and  yield  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Texas  without  forcible  resistance: 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the 
United  States  had  proceeded  gently  by  negotia- 
tion. He  had  deq)atched  a  messenger,  to  otter 
a  douceur  of  ten  nullions  of  dollars  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  annexation  two  years 
before,  and  he  expected  the  means,  repulsed 
then,  to  be  sucoessftd  now  when  the  incorpora- 
tion i^uld  be  effected  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. Had  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  to  do 
which  he  had  not  concealed  his  wish,  his  labors 
would  have  been  eaniestly  directed  to  that  end; 
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but  his  associates  who  had  co-operated  with 
him  in  getting  up  the  Texas  question  for  the 
presidential  election,  and  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  and  Mr.  Clay,  had  war  in  yiew  as  an  ob- 
ject within  itself  from  the  beginning :  and  these 
asBodates  were  now  in  the  cabinet^  and  he  not 
— ^their  power  increased:  his  gone.  Chdms 
npon  Mexico,  and  speculations  in  Texas  land 

And  scrip,  were  with  them  (the  actiye  managing 
part  of  the  cabinet)  an  additional  motiye,  and 
required  a  war,  or  a  treaty  under  the  menace 
of  war,  or  at  the  end  of  war,  to  make  these 
claims  and  speculations  ayaikble.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  had  the  reputation  of  being  at  the 
head  of  this  class. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  of  the  same  party 
with  the  administration,  were  extremely  ayerse 
to  this  war,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ad- 
ministration, to  see  if  it  was  inevitable,  before 
it  was  declared.  They  were  found  united  for  it, 
and  also  under  the  confident  belief  that  there 
would'be  no  war — not  another  gun  fired :  and 
that  in  ^ ninety  "  or  ^one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,"  peace  would  be  signed,  and  all  the  ob- 
jects gained.  This  was  laid  down  as  a  certain- 
ty, and  the  President  himself  declared  that 
Congress  would  be  "responsible  if  they  did  not 
vote  the  decUiration."  Mr.  Benton  was  struck 
with  this  confident  calculation,  without  know- 
ing its  basis ;  and  with  these  90  and  120  days, 
the  usual  run  of  a  country  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
which  yna  now  to  become  the  run  of  the  war. 
It  was  enigmatical,  and  unintelligible,  but 
eventually  became  comprehensible.   Truth  vras, 

V  an  intrigue  was  laid  for  a  peace  before  the  vrar 
was  declared !  and  this  intrigue  was  even  part 
of  the  scheme  for  making  the  war.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  an  administration  less 
vrarlike,  or  more  intriguing^  than  that  of  Mr. 
Polk.  They  were  men  of  peace,  with  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  war ;  so  that  war 
was  a  necessity  and  an  indispensability  to  their 
purpose ;  but  they  wanted  no  more  of  it  than 
would  answer  their  purposes.  They  wanted  a 
small  war,  just  large  enough  to  require  a  treaty 
of  peaoe^  and  not  large  enou^  to  make  mili- 
tary reputations,  dangerous  for  the  presidency. 
Never  were  men  at  the  head  of  a  government 
less  imbued  with  military  spirit,  or  more  ad- 
dicted to  intrigue.  How  to  manage  the  war 
was  the  puzxle.  Defeat  would  be  ruin :  to  con- 
quer vicariously,  would  be  dangerous.   Another 


mode  must  be  fiJlen  upon;  and  that  seemed  to 
have  been  devised  before  the  declaration  waa 
resolved  upon,  and  to  have  been  relied  upon  for 
its  immediate  termination — foi  its  condusion 
within  the  90  and  the  120  days  which  had  been 
so  confidentiy  fixed  for  its  term.  This  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Santa  Anna  to  power,  and  the  purchase  of  » 
peace  from  him.  The  date  of  the  conception  of 
this  plan  is  not  known :  the  execution  of  it 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  dedaraiion  of 
war.  It  was  intended  to  be  secret,  both  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  the  success  of  the 
movement,  and  the  safety  of  Santa  Anna ;  bat 
it  leaked  out :  and  the  ostentation  of  Captain 
Slidell  Mackenzie  in  ^ying  all  possible  eclat  to 
his  secret  mission,  put  the  report  on  the  winda^ 
and  sent  it  flying  over  the  country.  At  first  it 
was  denied,  and  early  in  July  the  Daily  Union 
(the  government  paper)  gave  it  a  formal  and 
authoritative  contradiction.  Referring  to  the 
current  reports  that  pi^er  said : 

^  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  our  government  has  no  sort 
of  connection  with  any  scheme  of  Santa  Anna 
for  the  revolution  of  Mexico,  or  for  any  aort  of 
purpose.  Some  three  months  a^  some  adven- 
turer was  in  Washington^  who  vnshed  to  obtain 
their  countenance  and  aid  in  some  scheme  or 
other  connected  with  Santa  Anna.  They  de- 
clined all  sort  of  connection,  co-operation,  <ff 
participation  in  any  effort  for  the  purpose.  The 
government  of  this  country  declines  all  sudi  in- 
trigues or  bargains.  They  have  made  war 
openly  in  the  foce  of  the  world.  They  mean  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  their  vigor.  They  mean  to 
force  Mexico  to  do  us  justice  at  the  pomt  d  the 
sword.  This,  then,  is  thcdr  design — this  is  thor 
plan  5  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  bold,  high-minded, 
and  energetic  people." 

The  only  part  of  this  publication  that  retains 
a  surviving  interest,  is  that  which  states  that^ 
some  three  months  before  that  time  (whidi 
would  have  been  a  month  before  the  war  was 
declared),  some  adventurer  was  in  Washingtcm 
who  wished  to  obtun  the  government  counte- 
nance to  some  scheme  connected  with  Santa 
Anna.  As  for  the  rest,  and  all  the  denial,  it  vras 
soon  superseded  by  events— by  the  actual  return 
of  Santa  Anna  through  our  fleet,  and  upon  an 
American  passport !  and  open  landing  at  Tera 
Cruz.  Further  denial  became  impossible :  justi- 
fication was  the  only  course:  and  the  President 
essayed  it  in  his  next  annual  message.    Thus: 
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^  Before  that  time  (the  day  of  the  decUration 
of  the  war)  there  were  syinptoms  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico,  fovored.  as  it  was  understood  to 
bo,  by  the  more  liberal  party,  and  especially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference 
•ndtothemonarcntcalgOTeminent.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  in  exile  in  Hayana,  haying  been  ex- 
filelled  from  power  and  banished  from  his  coun- 
try by  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844;  but  it  was  known  that  he  had  still  a 
considerable  party  in  lus  favor  in  Mexico.    It 
was  also  equidly  well  known,  that  no  vigilance 
which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadron  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  prevented  him  from 
effecting  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  extensive 
ffulf  coast  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  to  return  to 
his  country.  He  had  openly  professed  an  entire 
change  of  policy ;  had  expressed  his  regret  that 
be  iSkd  subverted  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824,  and  avowed  that  he  was  now  in  &vor  of 
its  restoration.    He  had  publidy  declared  his 
hostility,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monarchy,  and  to  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  <n  his  countiy.    Informar 
tion  to  this  effect  had   been  received,  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  date  of 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  war  by 
Congress,  and  was  afterwards  fblly  confirmed 
by  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  our  consul  in 
ttte  dty  of  Mexico,  with  the  accompanying  doc- 
uments, which  are  herewith  transmitted.    Be- 
sideflL  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  must 
see  the  ruinous  consequences  to  Mexico  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
intereet  to  favor  peace.    It  was  under  these  dr- 
cumstances  and  upon  these  considerations  that 
it  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  obstruct  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt  to  do  so. 
Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and 
with  that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why 
we  should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and  aid  him, 
by  means  of  our  blockade,  in  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  his  rival  to  Mexico.    On  the  contrary, 
it  was  believed  that  the  intestine  divisions  whidi 
ordinary  sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as 
the  frxut  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and 
his  contest  with  Paredes,  might  strongly  tend 
to  produce  a  disposition  with  both  parties  to  re- 
store and  preserve  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Paredes  was  a  soldier  hy  profession,  and  a  mon- 
archist in  principle.    He  had  but  recently  be- 
fore been  successfy  in  a  military  revolution,  by 
which  he  had  obtain^  power.     He  was  the 
sworn  enemy  <^  the  United  States,  with  which 
he  had  involved  his  country  in  the  existing  war. 
Santa  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power  by 
the  army,  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility  to 
Paredes,  and  publicly  pled^  aij^ainst  foreign 
intervention  an^  the  restoration  m  monarchy  in 
Mexico.     In  view  d  these  ttuda  and  drcum- 
Btanoes,  it  was,  that,  when  orders  were  issued 
to  the  commander  d  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Gol^  on  the  thirteenth  day  d  May  last,  the  day 
<m  which  the  existenoe  of  the  war  was  recog- 


nized by  Oonmes,  to  place  the  coasts  of  Mexico 
under  blockade,  he  was  directed  not  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  should  he 
attempt  to  return." 

So  that  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  and  his 
restoration  to  power,  and  his  expected  friend- 
ship, were  part  of  the  means  relied  upon  for  ob- 
taining peace  from  the  beginning — from  the  day 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  consequently  be- 
fore the  declaration,  and  obviously  as  an  induce- 
ment to  it.  This  knowledge,  subsequently  ob- 
tained, enabled  Mr.  Benton  (to  whom  the  words 
had  been  spoken)  to  comprehend  the  reliance 
which  was  placed  on  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
It  was  the  arrangement  with  Santa  Anna  I  wo 
to  put  him  back  in  Mexico,  and  he  to  make 
peace  with  us ;  of  course  an  agreeable  peace. 
But  Santa  Anna  was  not  a  man  to  promise  any 
thing,  whether  intending  to  fulfill  it  or  not, 
without  receiving  a  consideration ;  and  in  this 
case  some  million  of  dollars  was  the  sum  required 
— not  for  himself^  of  course,  but  to  enable  him 
to  promote  the  peace  at  home.  This  explains 
the  application  made  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  end  of  its  session — ^before  the 
acyoumment  of  the  body  which  had  declared  the 
war— for  an  ^>propiiation  of  two  millions  as  a 
means  of  terminating  it  On  the  4th  of  August 
a  confidential  message  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  informing  them  that  he  had  made  firesh 
overtures  to  Mexico  for  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  two 
millions  to  enable  him  to  treat  with  the  better 
prospect  of  success,  and  even  to  pay  the  money 
when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  in  Mexico^ 
without  wuting  for  its  ratification  by  our  own 
Senate.  After  stating  tfie  overture^  and  the 
object,  the  message  went  on  to  say : 

«  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  it  might  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  restore  peace,  that  I  should  have  it  in 
my  power  to  advance  a  portion  of  the  considera- 
tion money  for  any  cession  of  territory  which  may 
be  made.  The  Mexican  government  might  not 
be  willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  whole 
until  the  treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect  be 
made  by  Congress ;  and  the  necessity  for  such 
a  delay  might  defeat  the  object  altc^ther.  I 
woulc^  therefore,  suggest  whether  it  might  not 
be  wise  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  such 
as  they  might  consider  adequate  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  to  be  paid,  if  neoeBsary,  immedittely  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treatj  by  Mexico.'' 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to  the 
House  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month  (August), 
and  the  dates  become  material,  as  connecting  the 
requested  appropriation  with  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  his  restoration  to  power.  The 
dates  are  aU  in  a  cluster— Santa  Anna  landing 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  arriving 
at  the  capital  on  the  15th — the  President's 
messages  informing  the  Senate  that  he  had  made 
overtures  for  peace,  and  asking  the  appropria- 
tions to  promote  it,  being  dated  on  the  4th  and 
the  8th  of  the  same  month.  The  fact  was,  it 
was  known  at  what  time  Santa  Anna  was  to 
leave  Havana  for  Mexico,  and  the  overture 
vras  made,  and  the  appropriations  asked,  just  at 
the  proper  time  to  meet  him.  The  appropria- 
tion was  not  voted  by  Congress,  and  at  the  next 
session  the  application  for  it  was  renewed,  in- 
creased to  three  millions— the  same  to  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  oflfered  that  proviso  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  privately  hugged  to  his  bosom  as  a 
^  fortunate  event  for  the  South,  while  publicly 
holding  it  up  as  the  greatest  of  outrages,  and 
just  cause  for  a  separation  of  the  slave  and  the 
firee  States. 

An  intrigue  for  peace,  through  the  restored 
Santa  Anna,  was  then  a  part  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  from  the  beginning.  They  were  simul- 
taneous concoctions.  They  were  twins.  The 
war  was  made  to  get  the  peace.  Ninety  to  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  days  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  life  of  the  war,  and  that  pacifically  all  the 
while,  and  to  be  terminated  by  a  good  treaty  of 
indemnities  and  acquisitions.  It  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  a 
secret  intrigue  for  peace  was  part  and  parcel  oi 
an  open  declaration  of  war !  the  first  time  that 
a  war  was  comm^iced  upon  an  agreement  to 
finish  it  in  so  many  days !  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  conclusion  were  settled  before  its  com- 
mencement It  was  certainly  a  most  unmilitaiy 
conception:  and  infinitely  silly,  as  the  event 
proved.  Santa  Anna,  restored  by  our  means, 
and  again  in  power,  only  thought  of  himself 
and  how  to  make  Mexico  his  own,  after  getting 
back.  He  took  the  high  military  road.  He 
roused  the  war  spirit  of  the  country,  nused 
armies,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  issued  ani- 
mating proclamations  i  and  displayed  the  most 


exaggerated  hatred  to  Uie  United  States— the 
more  so,  perhi^  to  cover  up  the  secret  of  his 
return.    He  gave  the  United  States  a  year  of 
bloody  and  costly  work !  many  thousands  killed 
— many  more  dead  of  disease— many  ten  mil- 
lions of  money  expended.    Buena  Yista,  Cerro 
Qordo,    Contreras,  Churubusco,  Chepultepec^ 
were  tiie  fruit  of  his  return !  honorable  to  Hm 
American  arms,  but  costly  in  blood  and  money. 
To  the  Mexicans  his  return  was  not  lees  in- 
auspicious: for,  true  to  his  old  instincts^  he 
became  the  tyrant  of  his  country — ruled  bj 
fraud,  foroe^  and  hinbea — crushed  the    liberal 
party— exiled  or  shot  liberal  men — became  nir 
tolerable — and  put  the  nation  to  the  horrors  of 
another  dvil  war  to  expel  him  again,  and  again: 
but  not  finally  until  he  had  got  another  milking 
from  the  beet  oow  that  ever  was  in  hia  pen — 
more  money  from  the  United  States.    It  was  aU 
the  natural  consequence  <^  trusting  such  a  man: 
the  natural  consequence  of  beginning  war  iqioa 
an  intrigue  with  him.    But  what  must  history 
say  of  the  policy  and  morality  of  such  doiogs  ? 
The  butcher  of  the  American  prisoners  «t  Go- 
liad, San  Patricio,  the  Old  Mi8Bi<m  and  the 
Alamo;  the  destroyer  of  r^Miblican  govern- 
ment at  home;  the  military  dictator  aspiring 
to  permanent  supreme  power:  this  man  to  be 
restored  to  power  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  fiilfilling  speculating  and  indemnity 
calculations  on  which  a  vrar  was  begun. 


CHAPTER   CLXII. 

BLOODLESS  CONQUEST  OF  ITEW  MEXICO:  HOW 
rr  WAS  DONS:  SUBSEQUENT  BLOODT  INSUB- 
BBCIION,  AND  ITB  CAU8K 

General  Kearney  was  directed  to  lead  an 
expedition  to  New  Mexico^  setting  ont  from  the 
western  firontier  of  Missouri,  and  munlj  com- 
posed oi  volunteers  from  that  State ;  and  to 
conquer  the  province.  He  did  so^  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  the  only  inquiry  is,  how  it  was  done  ? 
how  a  province  nine  hundred  miles  distant, 
covered  by  a  long  range  of  mountain  which 
could  not  well  be  turned,  penetrable  only  by  a 
defile  which  could  not  be  forced,  and  defended 
by  a  numerous   militia— could  so   easily  be 
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taken  ?  This  work  does  not  write  of  militaiy 
eyents,  open  tg  poblic  history,  but  only  of  thiitgs 
less  known,  and  to  show  how  they  were  done : 
and  in  this  point  of  Tiew  the  easy  and  bloodless 
conquest  of  New  Mexico,  against  such  formidable 
obstacles,  becomes  an  exception,  and  presents  a 
proper  problem  for  intimate  historical  solution. 
That  solution  is  this :  At  the  time  of  the  fitt^ig 
out  that  expedition  there  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  long  resident  in  New  Mexico,  on 
a  Tisit  of  business  at  Washington  City — ^his 
name  James  Magoffin ; — ^a  man  of  mind,  of  will, 
of  generous  temper,^  patriotic,  and  riph.  He 
knew  every  man  in  New  Mexico  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  all  the  localities,  and  could  be  of  infinite 
fefyice  to  the  inyading  force.  Mr.  Benton  pro- 
posed to  him  to  go  with  it:  he  agreed.  Afr. 
Benton  took  him  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
at  War,  who  gladly  availed  themselyes  of  his 
agreement  to  go  with  General  Kearney.  He 
went :  and  approaching  New  Mexico,  was  sent 
ahead,  with  a  staff  officer — the  officer  chaiged 
with  a  mission,  himself  charged  with  his  own 
plan:  which  was  to  operate  upon  Governor 
Armijo,  and  prevent  his  resistance  to  the 
entrance  of  the  American  troops.  That  was 
easily  done.  Armijo  promised  not  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  defile,  after  which  the  invaders 
would  have  no  difficully.  But  his  second  in 
command,  CoL  Archuletti,  was  determined  to 
fight,  and  to  defend  that  pass;  and  if  he  did, 
Armyo  would  have  to  do  the  same.  It  became 
indispensable  to  quiet  ArchulettL  He  was  of 
different  mould  from  the  governor,  and  only 
accessible  to  a  different  class  of  considerations 
— those  which  addressed  themselves  to  ambi- 
tion. Magoffin  knew  the  side  on  which  to  ap- 
proach him.  It  so  happened  that  Genend 
Kearney  had  set  out  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Del  Norte— the  eastern  half  of  New 
Mexico—^  part  of  Texas,  leaving  the  western 
part  untouched.  Magoffin  explained  this  to 
Archuletti,  pointed  to  the  western  half  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  derelict,  not  seised  by  the  United 
States,  and  too  far  off  to  be  protected  by  the 
central  government :  and  recommended  him  to 
make  a  pronundamiento,  and  take  that  half  to 
himself  The  idea  suited  the  temper  of  Archu- 
lettL He  agreed  not  to  fight,  and  General 
Kearney  was  informed  there  would  be  no  resist- 
ance at  the  defile :  and  there  was  none.  Some 
thousands  of  militia  collected  there  (and  which 


could  have  stoj^ed  a  large  army),  retired  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  without  knowing  why. 
Armyo  fled,  and  General  Kearney  occupied  his 
capital:  and  the  conquest  was  complete  and 
bloodless :  and  this  was  the  seo^t  of  that  facile 
success— heralded  m  the  newq[>aper8  as  a  master- 
piece of  generalship,  but  not  so  reported  by  the 
general. 

But  there  was  an  after-dap,  to  make  blood 
flow  for  the  recovery  of  a  province  which  had 
been  yielded  without  resistance.  Mr.  Magoffin 
was  sincere  and  veracious  in  what  he  said  to 
CoL  Archuletti ;  but  General  Kearney  soon  (or 
before)  had  other  orders,  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  coun^  I  and  Archuletti,  deeming 
himself  cheated,  determined  on  a  revolt  Events 
soon  became  favorable  to  him.  General  Kear- 
ney proceeded  to  California,  leaving  General 
Sterling  Price  in  command,  with  some  Missouri 
volunteers.  Archuletti  prepared  his  insurrec<- 
tion,  and  having  got  the  upper  country  above 
Santa  F6  ready,  went  below  to  prepare  the 
lower  part  While  absent,  the  plot  was  detected 
and  broke  out^  and  led  to  bloody  scenes  in  which 
there  was  severe  fighting,  and  many  deaths  on 
both  sides.  It  was  in  this  insurrection  that 
Govemoir  Charles  Bent^  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Captain  Burgwin  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  many  others  were  killed.  The  insurgents 
fought  with  courage  and  desperation;  but, 
without  their  leader,  without  ccnnbination, 
without  resources,  they  were  soon  suppressed ; 
many  being  kiUed  ui  action,  and  others  hung 
for  high  treason — being  tried  by  some  sort  of  a 
court  which  had  no  jurisdiction  of  treason.  All 
that  were  condemned  were  hanged  except  one^ 
and  he  recommended  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  pardon.  Here  was  a  dil^nma 
for  the  administration.  To  pardon  the  man 
would  be  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  condemna- 
tion: not  to  pardon  was  to  subject  him  to 
murder.  A  middle  course  was  taken:  the 
officers  were  directed  to  turn  loose  the  con- 
demned, and  let  him  run.  And  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection,  and  its  upshot 

Mr.  Magoffin  having  prepared  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  General  Kearney  into  Santa  Fd, 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  remaining  part 
of  his  mission,  whkh  was  to  do  the  same  by 
Chihuahua  for  General  Wool,  then  advancing 
upon  that  ancient  c^>ital  of  the  Western  Inter- 
nal Provinces  on  a  low^  Ime.    He  arrived  in 
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that  cHy— became  suspected— was  arrested— 
and  confined.  He  was  a  social,  generous-tem- 
pered man,  a  son  of  Erin:  loved  company, 
spoke  Spuiish  fluently,  entertained  freely,  and 
where  it  was  some  cost  to  entertain— claret 
$36  00  ardozen,  champagne  $50  00.  He  be- 
came a  great  fayorite  with  the  Mexican  officers. 
One  day  the  military  judge  advocate  entered 
his  quarters,  and  told  him  that  Dr.  ConnoUy, 
an  American,  commg  from  Santa  Fi,  had  been 
captured  near  El  Paso  del  Norte,  his  papers 
taken,  and  forwarded  to  Chihuahua,  and  placed 
in  his  hands,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  needed 
government  attention :  and  that  he  had  found 
among  the  papers  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
(Mr.  Magoffin).  He  had  the  letter  unopened, 
and  said  he  did  not  know  what  it  might  be ; 
but  being  just  ordered  to  join  Santa  Anna  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  being  unwilling  that  any 
thing  should  happen  after  he  was  gone  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him, 
he  had  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  might  destroy 
it  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  to  commit  him. 
Magoffin  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  letter.  It 
was  an  attestation  from  General  Kearney  of  his 
services  in  New  Mexico,  recommending  him  to 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  that  invasion ! — ^that  is  to  say,  it  was  his 
death  warrant,  if  seen  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. A  look  was  exchanged:  the  letter  went 
into  the  fire :  and  Magoffin  escaped  being  shot. 
But  he  did  not  esct^  suspicion.  He  re- 
mained confined  until  the  approach  of  Doni- 
phan's expedition,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  Du- 
rango,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
after  the  peace,  he  came  to  Washington  in  the 
last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  and  ex- 
pected remuneration.  He  had  made  no  terms, 
asked  nothing,  and  received  nothing,  and  had 
expended  his  own  money,  and  that  fr-eely,  for 
the  public  service.  The  administration  had  no 
money  applicable  to  the  object.  *  Mr.  Benton 
/  stated  his  case  in  secret  session  in  the  Senate^ 
and  obtained  an  appropriation,  couched  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  secret 
services  rendered  during  the  war.  The  appro- 
priation, granted  in  the  last  night  of  the  expir- 
ing administration,  remained  to  be  applied  by 
the  new  one — ^to  which  the  business  was  un- 
known, and  had  to  be  presented  unsupported 
by  a  Idle  of  writing.    Mr.  Benton  w^t  with 


Magoffin  to  President  Taylor,  who,  hearing 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  information  he 
had  gained  for  General  Kearney,  instantly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  had  had  some  penon 
to  do  the  same  for  him — observing  that  he  got 
no  information  but  what  he  obtained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  He  gave  orders  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  to  attend  to  the  case  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  administration. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia),  hig- 
gled, required  statements  to  be  filed,  almost  in 
the  nature  of  an  account ;  and,  finally,  proposed 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  barely  covered  ex* 
penses  and  losses ;  but,  having  undertaken  tiie 
service  patriotically,  Magoffin  would  not  lower 
its  character  by  standing  out  for  more.  The 
paper  which  he  filed  in  the  war  office  maj  fa> 
nish  some  material  for  history — some  insight 
into  the  way  of  making  conquests — if  ever  ex- 
amined. This  is  the  secret  history  of  Genenl 
Kearney's  expedition,  and  of  the  insurrection, 
given  because  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 
documents.  The  history  of  Doniphan's  expe- 
dition will  be  given  for  the  same  reason,  and  to 
show  that  a  regiment  of  citizen  volunteers, 
without  a  regular  officer  among  them,  almost 
without  expense,  and  hardly  with  the  know- 
ledge of /their  government,  performed  actions  as 
briUiant  as  any  that  illustrated  the  American 
arms  in  Mexico ;  and  made  a  march  in  the  ene- 
my's country  longer  than  that  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand under  Xenophon.  This  history  will  con* 
stitute  the  next  chapter,  and  will  consist  of  the 
salutatory  address  with  which  the  heroic  volmh 
teers  were  saluted,  when,  arriving  at  St  Loms, 
they  were  greeted  with  a  public  reception,  and 
the  Senator  of  Thirty  Years  required  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  exulting  feelings  of  their  ooon- 
trymen* 


CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

MEXICAN  WAB:  BONIPHAITS  EXPEDITION:  MB^ 
BENT0N8  BALUTATOBY  ADBBESS,  ST.  LOUIS. 
MIS80UBL 

Colonel  Doniphan,  and  OfHcxrs  and  Mkm: 
— ^I  have  been  appointed  to  an  honorable  and  a 
pleasant  duty— that  of  making  you  the  con- 
gratulations of  your  fellow-citizens  of  St  LouiB, 
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on  your  happy  return  from  your  long,  and  al- 
most fiibulouB  expedition.  You  haye,  indeed, 
inarched  fiu>,  and  done  much,  and  suffered  much, 
and  well  entitled  yourselres  to  the  applauses  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  rewards 
and  thanks  of  your  goyerhment  A  year  ago 
you  left  home.  Going  out  from  the  western 
border  of  your  State,  you  re-enter  it  on  the 
east,  haying  made  a  circuit  equal  to  the  fourth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  proyiding  for 
yourselyes  as  you  went,  and  returning  with  tro- 
phies taken  from  fields,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  yourselyes  and  your  country, 
until  reyealed  by  your  enterprise,  illustrated  by 
jour  yalor,  and  immortalized  by  your  deeds. 
Histoiy  has  but  few  such  expeditions  to  record ; 
and  when  they  occur,  it  is  as  honorable  and 
useful  as  it  is  just  and  wise,  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  the  eyents  whicii  entitle  them  to 
renown. 

Your  march  and  exploits  hare  been  among 
the  most  wonderfhl  of  the  age.  At  the  call  of 
your  country  you  marched  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  as  part  of  the 
fiyroe  under  General  Kearney,  and  achieyed  that 
conquest,  without  ihe  loss  of  a  man,  or  the  fire 
of  a  gun.  That  woriL  finished,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, itself  so  distant,  and  so  lately  the  ultima 
thule — ^the  outside  boundary  of  speculation  and 
enterprise— so  lately  a  distant  point  to  be  at- 
tained, becomes  itself  a  point  of  departure— a 
beginning  pointy  for  new  and  fer  more  extended 
expeditions.  Yon  look  across  the  long  and 
k>fty  chain— the  Cordilleras  of  North  America 
— which  diyide  the  Atiantic  from  the  Pacific 
waters ;  and  yon  see  beyond  that  ildge,  a  say- 
age  tribe  which  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
depredations  upon  the  proyince  which  had  just 
become  an  American  conquest  You,  a  part 
only  of  the  subsequent  Chihuahua  column,  un- 
der Jackson  and  Gilpin,  march  upon  them — 
bring  them  to  terms— and  they  sign  a  treaty 
with  Colonel  Doniphan,  in  which  they  bind 
ihemselyes  to  cease  their  depredations  on  the 
Mexicanfl^  and  to  become  the  friends  of  the 
United  States.  A  noyel  treaty,  that !  signed 
on  the  western  confines  of  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween parties  who  had  hardly  eyer  heard  each 
other's  names  before,  and  to  giye  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  Mexicans  who  were  hostile  to  both. 
This  was  the  meeting,  and  this  the  parting  of 
the  Miseoori  yolnnteers,  with  the  nmneroiis 


and  sayage  tribe  of  the  Nayaho  Indians  liying 
on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  so 
long  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Sonora^  Sinaloa, 
and  New  Mexico. 

This  object  accomplished,  and  impatient  of 
inactiyity,  and  without  orders  (General  Kearney 
haying  departed  for  California),  you  cast  about 
to  carye  out  some  new  work  for  yourselyes. 
Chihuahua,  a  rich  and  populous  city  of  near 
thirty  thousand  souls,  the  seat  of  goyemment 
of  the  State  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ci^tains-general  o(  the  Internal 
Proyinces  under  the  yice-regal  goyemment  of 
New  Spun,  was  the  captiyating  object  whkh 
fixed  your  attention.  It  was  a  &r  distant  dty 
— about  as  fer  from  St.  Louis  as  Moscow  is 
finom  Paris ;  and  towns  and  enemies,  and  a  large 
riyer,  and  defiles  and  mountains,  and  the  desert 
whose  ominous  name,  portending  death  to  tra- 
yellerB — el  Jornada  de  loe  muerios — ^the  jour- 
ney of  the  dead— all  lay  between  you.  It  was 
a  perilous  enterprise,  and  a  discouraging  one, 
for  a  thousand  men,  badly  equipped,  to  contem- 
plate. No  matter.  Danger  and  hardship  lent 
it  a  charm,  and  the  adyenturous  march  was  re- 
Bolyed  on,  and  the  execution  commenced.  First, 
the  ominous  desert  was  passed,  ita  character 
yindicating  ita  titie  to  ita  mournful  appellation 
— an  arid  plain  of  ninety  miles,  strewed  with 
the  bones  of  animals  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst — ^littie  hillocks  of  stone,  and  the  solitary 
cross,  erected  by  pious  hands,  marldng  the  spot 
where  some  Christian  had  fiillen,  yictim  of  the 
sayage,  of  the  robber,  or  of  the  desert  itself— no 
water— no  animal  life — ^no  sign  of  habitation. 
There  the  Texian  prisoners,  driyen  by  the  cruel 
Salazar,  had  met  their  direst  sufferings,  unre- 
lieyed,  as  in  other  parta  of  their  march  in  the 
settled  parta  of  the  country,  by  the  ocmipas- 
nonato  ministrations  (for  where  is  it  that  wo- 
man is  not  compassionata  ?)  of  the  pitying  wo- 
men. The  desert  was  pasasd,  and  the  place  for 
crossing  the  riyer  approached.  A  little  arm  of 
the  riyer,  Bracito  (in  Spanish),  made  out  from 
ita  side.  There  the  enemy,  in  superior  num- 
bers, and  confident  in  cayaliy  and  artillery,  un- 
dertook to  bar  the  way.  Vain  pretension! 
Their  disooyery,  attack,  and  rout^  were  about 
simultaneous  operations.  A  few  minutes  did 
the  work !  And  in  this  way  our  Missouri  yol- 
nnteers <tf  the  Chihuahua  column  spent  their 
Christinas  day  of  the  year  1846. 
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The  victory  of  the  Brtdto  opened  the  way 
to  the  croflsmg  of  the  river  Del  Norte,  and  to 
admission  into  the  heautifol  little  town  of  the 
Paso  del  Norte,  where  a  neat  onltiTation,  a 
comfortable  people,  fields,  ordiards,  and  vine- 
yards, and  a  hospitable  reception,  offered  the 
rest  and  refreshment  which  toils  and  dangers, 
and  victory  had  won.  Yon  rested  there  till 
artillery  was  brought  down  from  Sante  F6; 
but  the  pretty  town  of  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
with  all  its  ei^oyments,  and  they  weie  many, 
and  the  greater  for  the  place  in  which  they 
were  found,  was  not  a  Gapna  to  the  men  of 
Missouri.  You  moved  forward  in  Febmary, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Sacramento,  one  of  the 
military  marvels  of  the  age,  deared  the  road  to 
Ohihuahna;  which  was  altered  without  fhrther 
resistance.  It  had  been  entered  once  before  by 
a  detachment  of  Amerioaa  troops ;  but  under 
circumstances  how  diflRBrmt  i  In  the  year  1807, 
Lieutenant  Pike  and  his  thirty  brave  men,  taken 
prisoners  on  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  had 
been  marched  captives  into  Ohihuahna :  in  the 
year  1847,  Doniphan  and  his  men  enter  it  as 
conquerors.  The  paltry  triumph  of  a  captain- 
general  over  a  lieutenant,  was  effiiced  in  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  a  thousand  Missourians 
into  the  grand  and  ancient  ci^tal  of  all  the  In- 
ternal Provinces !  and  old  men,  still  alive,  could 
remaric  the  grandeur  of  the  American  spirit  un- 
der both  events — ^the  proud  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  captive  thirty— the  mildness  and  modera- 
tion of  the  conquering  thousand. 

Chihuahua  was  taken,  and  responsible  duties, 
more  delicate  than  those  of  arms,  wa«  to  be  per- 
formed. Many  American  citisens  were  there, 
engaged  in  trade ;  much  American  property  was 
there.  All  this  was  to  be  protected,  both  life 
and  property,  and  by  peaceful  arrangement; 
Ibr  the  command  was  too  small  to  admit  of  di- 
vision, and  of  leaving  a  garrison.  Conciliation, 
and  negotiation  were  resorted  to,  and  success- 
fully. Every  American  interest  was  provided 
for,  and  placed  under  the  safeguard,  first,  of 
good  will,  and  next,  <^  guarantees  not  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity. 

Chihuahua  gained,  it  became,  like  Santa  F6, 
not  the  termmatmg  point  of  a  long  expedition, 
but  the  beginning  point  of  a  new  one.    (General 
Taylor  was  somewhere— no  one  knew  where 
but  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  towards 


the  other  side  of  Mexico.  Yon  had  heard  that 
he  had  heen  defeated,  that  Buena  Tista  hid 
not  been  a  gtxxl  prospect  to  him.  Like  good 
Americans,  you  did  not  bdieve  a  word  of  it; 
but,  like  p)od  soldiers,  yon  thought  it  best  to 
go  and  see.  A  volunteer  party  of  fourteen, 
headed  by  ColHns,  of  Boonville,  undertake  to 
penetrate  to  Saltillo,  and  to  bring  you  infonni- 
tion  of  his  condition.  They  set  out  Amidft 
innumerable  dangers  they  accomplish  their  pQ^ 
pose,  and  return.  Ta^dor  is  conqueror;  bat 
will  be  gbd  to  see  you.  Yon  march.  A  no- 
guard  of  one  hundred  men,  led  by  Lieotennt- 
colonel  Mitchell,  led  the  way.  Then  came  tiw 
main  body  (if  the  name  is  not  a  buriesque  on 
such  a  handfhl),  commanded  by  Colonel  Doni- 
phan himselt 

The  whole  table  land  ot  Mexico,  in  all  iti 
breadth,  from  west  to  east^  was  to  be  traversed. 
A  numerous  and  hostile  population  in  towns— 
treadierous  Camanches  in  the  mountains— were 
to  be  passed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  self-pro- 
vided—provisions,  transportation,  finesfa  horsei 
for  remounts,  and  even  the  means  of  victory— 
and  all  without  a  military  chest,  or  even  an 
empty  box,  in  which  government  gold  had 
ever  reposed.  All  was  accomplished.  Mexi- 
can towns  were  passed,  in  order  and  quiet: 
plundering  Camanches  were  punidied :  meiss 
were  obtained  firom  traders  to  liquidate  incBs- 
pensable  contributions :  and  the  wants  tint 
could  not  be  suf^lied,  were  endured  like  sol- 
diers of  veteran  service. 

The  long  mardi  fh>m  Chihuahua  to  Monte- 
rey, was  made  more  in  the  character  of  protec- 
tion and  deliverance  than  of  conquest  and  inva- 
sion. Armed  enemies  were  not  met,  and  peace- 
ful people  were  not  disturbed.  You  arrived  in 
the  month  of  May  in  Oeneral  Taylor's  camp^ 
and  about  in  a  ccmdition  to  vindicate,  eadi  of 
you  for  himself  your  lawful  title  to  the  double 
sobriquet  of  the  general,  with  the  addition  to 
it  which  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedir 
tion  has  supplied— ragged— as  well  as  rough 
and  ready.  No  doubt  you  all  showed  titk^  at 
that  time,  to  that  third  sobriquet;  but  to  see 
you  now,  so  gayly  attired,  so  sprucely  equijqied, 
one  might  sui^se  that  you  had  never^toi^ 
day,  been  strangers  to  the  vhrtasi  of  soap  and 
water,  or  the  magic  ministrations  of  the  Uoiicft^ 
isseuse,  and  the  elegant  transfonnations  of 
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the  jBwhionable  tftilor.  Thaaks  perhaps  to  the 
difference  between  pay  in  the  lump  at  the  end  of 
the  eerrioe,  and  driblets  along  in  the  course  of  it 

You  amyed  in  General  Taylor's  camp  ragged 
and  rough,  as  we  can  well  conceiye,  and  ready, 
as  I  can  quickly  show.  You  arriyed :  yon  re- 
ported for  duty:  you  asked  for  senrice — such 
as  a  niarch  upon  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  Zacatecas, 
or  the  ^haUs  of  the  Montezumas;"  or  any 
thing  in  that  way  that  the  general  should  haye 
a  mind  to.  If  he  was  going  upon  any  excur- 
sion of  that  kind,  all  right  No  matter  about 
iitigues  that  were  passed,  or  expirations  <^  ser- 
Tioe  that  might  aooroe :  you  came  to  go,  and 
only  asked  the  priyilege.  That  is  what  I  call 
ready.  Unhappily  the  conqueror  of  Palo  Alto^ 
Besaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vis- 
ta, was  not  exactly  in  the  condition  that  the 
lieutenant-general,  that  might  haye  been,  in- 
tended him  to  be.  He  was  not  at  the  head  of 
tw^ty  thousand  men  I  he  was  not  at  the  head 
of  any  thousands  that  would  enable  hun  to 
march !  and  had  to  decline  the  proffered  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  long-marched  and  well-fought 
Tolunteers — the  roagh,  the  ready,  and  the  rag- 
ged—had to  turn  their  ho&B  towards  home,  still 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  distant  But 
this  being  mostly  by  water,  you  hardly  count 
it  in  the  recital  of  your  march.  But  this  is  an 
unjust  omission,  and  against  the  precedents  as 
well  as  unjust  ^Tfae  ten  thousand"  counted 
the  yoyage  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  the 
mardi  from  Babylon;  and  twenty  centuries 
admit  the  yalidity  of  the  count  The  present 
age^  and  posterity,  will  indude  in  "the  going 
out  and  coming  in  "  of  the  Missouri-Chihuahua 
volunteers,  the  water  voyage  as  well  as  the 
land  march;  and  th^i  the  expedition  of  the 
one  thousand  will  exceed  that  of  the  ten  by 
some  two  thousand  miles. 

The  last  nine  hundred  miles  of  your  land 
march,  from  Chihuahua  to  Matamoros,  you 
made  in  forty-fiye  days,  bringing  seyenteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  eleven  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Sacramento  and  Bracito.  Your  horses, 
travelling  the  whole  distance  without  United 
States  provender,  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves regaled,  on  their  arrival  on  the  Rio 
Grande  frontier,  with  hay,  own,  and  oats  from 
the  States.  You  marched  fhrther  than  the  for- 
thest,  fought  as  well  as  the  best^  left  order  and 


quiet  in  your  train ;  and  cost  less  money  than 
any. 

You  arrive  here  to-day,  absent  one  year, 
marching  and  fighting  all  the  time,  bringmg 
trophies  of  cannon  and  standards  from  fields 
whose  names  were  unknown  to  you  before  you 
set  out,  and  only  grieving  that  you  could  not 
have  gone  fbrther.  Ten  pieces  of  cannon,  rolled 
out  <^  Chihuahua  to  arrest  your  march,  now 
roll  through  the  streets  of  St  Louis,  to  grace 
your  triumphal  return.  Many  standards,  all 
pierced  vritii  bullets  while  waving  over  the 
lieads  of  the  enemy  at  the  Sacramento,  now 
wave  at  the  head  of  your  column.  The  black 
flag,  brou^t  to  the  Bracito,  to  indicate  the  re- 
fusal of  that  quarter  which  its  bearers  so  soon 
needed  and  received,  now  takes  its  place  among 
your  trophies,  and  hangs  drooping  in  their  no- 
bler presence.  To  crown  the  whole — to  make 
public  and  private  hi^piness  go  together— to 
spare  the  C3rpress  where  the  laurel  hangs  m 
clusters— this  long,  perilous  march,  with  all  its 
accidents  of  field  and  camp,  presents  an  incredi- 
bly small  list  of  comrades  lost  Almost  all  re- 
turn :  and  the  joy  of  fomilies  resounds,  inter- 
mingled with  the  ^>plaiise  of  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  you  made  your  long  expedi- 
tion without  government  <»rders:  and  so,  in- 
deed, you  did.  You  received  no  orders  from 
your- government,  but,  without  knowing  it,  you 
were  fulfillmg  its  orders — orders  which,  though 
issued  for  you,  never  reached  you.  Happy  the 
soldier  who  executes  the  command  of  his  gov- 
ernment :  happier  still  he  who  anticipates  com- 
mand, and  does  what  is  wanted  before  he  is 
bid.  This  is  your  case.  You  did  the  right 
thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  what  your  govern- 
ment intended  you  to  do,  and  without  kjiowing 
its  intentions.  The  focts  are  these:  Early  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  the  President 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  war.  I  submitted  a  plan  to  him,  whidi,  in 
addition  to  other  things,  required  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  the 
American  citizens  in  that  quarter  who  could  be 
engaged  for  a  dashing  expedition,  to  move  down 
through  Chihuahua,  and  the  State  of  Durango, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  Zacatecas,  and  get  into 
communication  with  General  Taylor's  right  as 
eariy  as  possible  in  the  month  of  March.  In 
fiu^  the  disposable  f^oes  in  New  Mexico  were 
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to  form  one  of  three  colmniMi  destined  for  a 
combined  morement  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  all 
to  be  on  the  table-land  and  ready  for  a  com- 
bined movement  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
President  approved  the  plan,  and  the  Misson- 
rians  being  most  distant^  orders  were  despatched 
to  New  Mexico  to  pnt  them  in  motion.  Mr. 
Solomon  Sublette  carried  the  order,  and  deliy- 
ered  it  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Santa  F6, 
General  Price,  on  the  22d  day  of  February— 
just  flye  days  before  yon  fooght  the  marrellonB 
action  cf  Sacramento.  I  well  remember  what 
passed  between  the  President  and  myself  at 
the  time  he  resolyed  to  giye  this  order.  It 
awakened  his  solidtade  for  yonr  ssfoty.  It 
was  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  a  great  dis- 
tance, into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  and 
upon  the  contingency  of  uniting  in  a  combined 
moyement,  the  means  for  which  had  not  yet 
been  obtained  from  Congress.  The  President 
made  it  a  question,  and  yery  prq[>er]y,  whether 
it  was  safe  or  prudent  to  start  the  small  Mis- 
souri column,  before  the  movement  of  the  left 
and  the  centre  was  assured :  I  answered  that 
my  own  rule  in  public  afiEairs  was  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  rights  and  leave  it  to  others  to  do 
what  they  thought  was  right;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved it  ttkd  proper  course  for  him  to  follow  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  this  view  he  acted. 
He  gave  the  order  to  go,  without  waiting  to 
see  whether  Congress  would  supply  the  means 
of  executing  the  combined  plan;  and  for  his 
consolation  I  undertook  to  guarantee  your  safe- 
ty. Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  prom- 
ised him  that  you  would  take  care  of  your- 
selves. Though  the  other  parts  of  the  plan 
should  fiul—though  you  should  become  &r  in- 
volved in  ibe  advance,  and  deeply  compromised 
in  the  enemy's  countiy,  and  without  support- 
still  I  relied  on  your  courage,  skiU,  and  enter- 
prise to  extricate  yourselves  from  every  danger 
— ^to  make  daylight  through  all  the  Mexicans 
that  should  stand  before  you— cut  your  way 
out— and  make  good  your  retreat  to  Taylor's 
camp.  This  is  what  I  promised  the  President 
m  November  last ;  and  what  I  promised  him 
you  have  done.  Nobly  and  manfriUy  you  have 
made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions 
in  history,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  statesmen, 
and  showing  what  dtiien  rolunte^rs  can  do; 
for  the  crowning  characteristic  is  that  you  were 
all  citiaens-Hdl  volunteers— not  a  regular  bred 


officer  among  you :  and  if  there  had  been,  wi^ 
power  to  control  you,  you  could  never  have 
done  what  you  did. 


CHAPTER   CLXIV. 

FBSM 05TB  THIRD  EXPEDmON,  A2n>  ACQUISI- 
TION OF  QALIFOBNIA. 

^N  the  month  of  May  1845,  Mr.  Fremont,  then 
la  Inrevet  c^>tain  of  engineers  (^^inted  a  lieu- 
Itenant  colonel  of  Bifles  before  he  returned),  set 
lout  on  his  third  expedition  of  geographical  and 
sdentiific  exploration  in  the  Great  West.  Hos- 
tilities had  not  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico ;  but  Texas  had  been  incor- 
porated ;  the  preservation  of  peace  was  preca- 
rious, and  Mr.  Fremont  was  determined,  by  no 
act  of  his,  to  mcrease  the  difficulties,  or  to  give 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  MeziGaB 
government  His  line  of  observation  would  lead 
him  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  a  Mexican 
province— through  the  desert  parts  flrst^  and 
the  settled  part  afterwards  of  the  Alta  Calif<»mi& 
Approaching  the  settled  parts  of  the  province 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  he  left  his 
equipment  of  60  men  and  200  horses  on  the 
fr<mtier,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Monterey,  to 
make  Imown  to  the  governor  the  olject  of  his 
coming^  and  his  desire  to  pass  the  winter  (fer 
the  refreshment  of  his  men  and  horses)  in  the 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  San  Jo^ 
quin.  The  permission  was  granted ;  but  soon 
revoked,  under  the  pretext  that  Mr.  Fremont 
had  come  into  California,  not  to  pursue  science, 
but  to  excite  the  American  settlers  to  revolt 
against  the  Mexican  government.  Upon  this 
pretext  troops  vrere  raised,  and  marched  to  at- 
tack him.  Having  notice  of  their  i^proadi,  he 
took  a  portion  on  the  mountain,  hoisted  tiia 
flag  of  the  United  States^  and  determined,  with 
his  sixty  brave  men,  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity— never  surrendering ;  and  dying; 
if  need  be,  to  the  last  man.  A  messenger  came 
into  his  camp,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Amerieaa 
consul  at  Monterey,  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger : 
that  messenger,  returning,  reported  that  2,000 
men  could  not  force  the  American  position: 
and  that  iitformation  had  its  effect  npcm  the 
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Mezicui  commander.  Waiting  four  days  in  his 
monntain  camp,  and  not  being  attacked,  he  quit 
his  position,  descended  from  the  moontain,  and 
sat  ont  for  Oregon,  that  he  might  give  no  further 
pretext  for  complaint,  by  remaining  in  California. 
Turning  his  back  on  the  Mexican  possessions, 
and  looking  to  Oregon  as  the  field  of  his  future 
labor^  Mr.  Fremont  determined  to  explore  a 
new  route  to  the  Wah-lah-math  settlements  and 
the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia,  through 
the  wild  and  elevated  r^on  of  thp  Tlarmath 
lakes.  A  romantic  interest  attached  to  this 
region  from  the  grandeur  of  its  features,  its 
lofty  mountains,  and  snow-clad  peaks,  and  from 
the  formidable  character  of  its  warlike  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  first  week  of  May,  he  was  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Great  Tla-ma^  lake,  and  in 
Oregon— the  lake  being  cut  near  its  south  end 
by  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  latitude. 
On  the  8th  day  of  that  month,  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself— almost  a  startling  af^Murition — 
two  men  riding  up,  and  penetrating  a  region 
which  few  ever  approached  without  paying  toll 
of  life  or  blood.  They  proved  to  be  two  of  Mr. 
Fremont's  old  voyageura,  and  quickly  told  their 
story.  They  were  part  of  a  guard  of  six  men 
conducting  a  United  States  officer,  who  was  on 
his  trail  with  despatches  from  Washington,  and 
Vwhom  they  had  left  two  days  back,  while  they 
came  on  to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to 
ask  that  assistance  might  be  sent  him.  They 
themselves  had  only  escaped  the  Indians  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  horses.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  a  mistake  made.  Mr. 
Fr6mont  determined  to  go  himself;  and  taking 
ten  picked  men,  four  of  them  Delaware  Indii^ 
he  took  down  tiie  western  shore  of  the  lake  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  (the  direction  the  officer 
was  to  come),  and  made  a  ride  of  sixty  miles 
without  a  halt.  But  to  meet  men,  and  not  to 
miss  them,  was  the  difficult  point  in  this  track- 
kas  region.  It  was  not  the  case  <^a  high  road, 
where  all  travellers  must  meet  in  passing  each 
other:  at  intervals  there  were  places — defiles, 
or  camping  grounds— where  both  parties  must 
pass ;  and  watching  for  these,  he  came  to  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  decided  that,  if  the  party  was 
not  killed,  it  must  be  there  that  night.  He 
halted  and  encamped ;  and,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  had  the  inexpressible  satisfiu^on  to  see 
the  four  men  approaching.  The  officer  proved 
to  be  » lieutenant  of  the  United  States  marines. 
Vol.  IL— 44 


who  had  been  despatched  from  Washington  the 
November  previous,  to  make  his  way  by  Vera 
Crua,  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  MazatlMi  to  Mon- 
terey, in  Upper  California,  deliver  despatches  to 
tiie  United  States'  consul  there ;  and  then  find 
Mr.  Fremont,  wherever  he  should  be.  .  His 
despatches  for  Mr.  Fr^mcmt  were  only  a  letter 
of  introduction  finom  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Buchanan),  and  some  letters  and  slips  oi  news- 
papers from  Senator  Benton  and  his  fitmily,  and 
some  verbal  communications  fix>m  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  verbal  communications  were  that 
Mr.  Fremont  should  watch  and  counteract  any 
foreign  scheme  on  California,  and  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  United 
States.  Upon  this  intimation  <^  the  govern- 
ment's wishes,  Afr.  Fremont  turned  back  ftom 
Oregon,  in  the  edge  of  which  he  then  was,  an(l 
returned  to  California.  The  letter  of  introduc- 
tion was  in  the  common  form,  that  it  might  teU 
nothing  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  <^  Ibes,  and  sig- 
nified nothing  of  itself;  but  it  accredited  the 
bearer,  and  gave  the  stamp  of  authority  to  what 
he  communicated ;  and  upon  this  Mr.  Fr^mcmt 
acted :  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie  had  been  sent  so  fiur,  and 
through  so  many  dangers,  merely  to  deliver  a 
common  letter  of  introduction  on  the  sh<»es  of 
the  Tlamath  lake. 

The  events  of  some  days  on  the  shores  of  this 
wild  lake^  sketched  with  the  brevity  whidi  the 
occasion  requires,  may  give  a  glimpse  <^  the 
hardships  and  dangers  through  which  Mr.  Fre- 
mont pursued  science,  and  encountered  and  con- 
quered perils  and  toils.  The  night  he  met  Mr. 
Qilleflpie  presented  one  of  those  scenes  to  whidi 
he  was  so  often  exposed,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  highest  degree  of  vigilance  and  courage  could 
prevent  firom  being  fiital.  The  camping  ground 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  hcffsea^ 
picketed  with  long  halters  on  the  shore,  to  feed 
on  the  grass ;  and  the  men  (fourteen  in  number) 
sleeping  by  threes  at  different  fires,  disposed  in 
a  square ;  for  danger  required  th^n  so  to  rieep 
as  to  be  ready  tor  an  attack;  and,  though  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  elevation  of  the  place,  and 
the  proximity  of  snow-dad  mountains,  made  the 
night  intensely  cold.  His  feelings  joyftdly  ex- 
cited by  hearing  firom  home  (the  first  word  ai 
intelligence  he  had  received  since  leaving  the 
U.  S»  a  year  before),  Mr.  Fremont  sat  up  by  a 
large  fire,  reading  his  letters  and  pi^pets,  and* 
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wfttchiDg  himself  oyer  the  safety  of  the  camp, 
while  the  men  slept  Towards  midnight,  he 
heard  a  morement  among  the  horses,  indicatire 
of  alarm  and  danger.  Horses,  and  espedallj 
mnles,  become  sensitiye  to  danger  under  long 
travelling  and  camping  in  the  wilderness,  and 
manifest  their  alarm  at  the  approach  of  any 
thing  strange.  Taking  a  six-barrelled  pistol  in 
his  hand,  first  making  sure  of  their  ready  fire, 
and,  without  waking  the  camp,  he  went  down 
among  the  disturbed  animals.  The  moon  shone 
brightly :  he  could  see  well,  but  could  discover 
nothing.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  the  horses 
became  quiet — ^poor  dumb  creatures  that  could 
see  the  danger,  but  not  tell  what  they  had  seen ; 
and  he  returned  to  the  camp,  supposing  it  was 
only  some  beast  of  the  forest— =a  bear  or  wolf- 
prowling  for  food,  that  had  disturbed  them. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  fire.  Lieutenant  Qil- 
lespie  woke  up,  and  talked  with  him  awhile,  and 
then  lay  down  again.  Finally  nature  had  her 
course  with  Mr.  Fremont  himself.  Excited 
spirits  gave  way  to  exhausted  strength.  The 
day's  ride,  and  the  night's  excitement  demanded 
the  reparation  of  repose.  He  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  without  waking  up  a  man  to  watch— rely- 
ing on  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  long 
ride  of  the  day,  as  a  security  against  the  prox- 
imity of  danger.  It  was  the  second  time  in  his 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  explora- 
tions that  his  camp  had  slept  without  a  guard : 
the  first  was  in  his  second  expedition,  and  on 
an  island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  when  the 
surrounding  water  of  Uie  lake  itself  constituted 
a  guard.  The  whole  camp  was  then  asleep. 
A  cry  from  Oarson  roused  it  In  his  sleep  he 
heard  a  groan :  it  was  the  groan  of  a  man  re- 
ceiving the  tomahawk  in  his  brains.  All  sprung 
to  their  feet  The  savages  were  in  the  camp : 
the  hatchet  and  the  winged  arrow  were  at  work. 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  a  brave  and  faithful  young 
Frenchman,  the  follower  of  Fremont  in  all  his 
expeditions,  was  dead:  an  Iowa  was  dead:  a 
brave  Delaware  Indian,  one  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  Fremont  from  Missouri,  was  dying : 
it  was  his  groan  that  awoke  Carson.  Another 
of  the  Delawares  was  a  target  for  arrows,  fit>m 
which  no  rifie  could  save  him—- only  avenge  him. 
The  savages  had  waited  till  the  moon  was  in 
the  trees,  casting  long  shadows  over  the  sleep- 
ing camp :  then  approaching  from  the  dark  side, 
with  their  objects  between  th^Melves  and  the 
ftding  light,  they  used  only  the  hatchet  and  the 


formidable  bow,  whose  arrow  went  to  its  muk, 
without  a  flash  or  a  sound  to  show  wfaenee  it 
came.  All  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the 
savages :  but  the  camp  was  saved !  the  wounded 
protected  from  massacre,  and  the  dead  from  mu- 
tilation. The  men,  springing  to  their  feet,  with 
thebr  arms  in  their  hands,  fought  with  skill  and 
courage.  In  the  morning,  lieutenant  Gillespie 
recognized,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  slain  as- 
sailants, the  Tlamath  chief  who  the  morning  be- 
fore had  given  him  a  salmon,  in  token  of  friend- 
ship, and  who  had  'followed  him  all  day  to  kill 
and  rob  his  party  at  night — a  des^  in  which 
he  would  certainly  have  been  suooessful  had  h 
not  been  for  the  promptitude  and  predsioD  of 
Mr.  Fremont's  movement  Mr.  Fremont  him- 
self would  have  been  killed,  when  he  went  to 
the  horses,  had  it  not  been  that  the  savages 
counted  upon  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
camp,  and  feared  to  alarm  it  by  killing  one, 
befere  the  general  massacre. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  May — a  day  immortd- 
ized  by  American  arms  at  Resaca  de  la  Pafaoa 
— ^that  this  fierce  and  bloody  work  was  done 
in  the  far  distant  region  of  the  Tlamath  lakes. 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  was  one  of 
gloom  in  the  camp.  The  evening  sun  of  the  9th 
had  set  upon  it  full  of  life  and  joy  at  a  happy 
meeting :  the  same  sun  rose  upon  it  the  next 
morning,  stained  with  blood,  ghastly  with  the 
dead  and  wounded,  and  imposing  moumiul  da- 
ties  on  the  survivors.  The  wounded  were  to 
be  carried — the  dead  to  be  buried ;  and  so  buried 
as  to  be  hid  and  secured  frx>m  discovery  and  vio- 
lation. They  were  carried  ten  mOes,  and  evety 
precaution  taken  to  secure  the  remains  from 
the  wolf  and  the  savage :  for  men,  in  these  re- 
mote and  solitary  dangers,  become  brother^ 
and  defend  each  other  living  and  dead.  Tlie 
return  route  lay  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
during  the  day  the  distant  canoes  of  the  savages 
could  be  seen  upon  it,  evidently  watching  the 
progress  of  the  party,  and  meditating  a  night 
attack  upon  it  All  precautions,  at  the  nigfat 
encampment,  were  taken  for  security — horses 
and  men  enclosed  in  a  breastwork  of  great 
trees,  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  and  half  the 
men  constantly  on  the  watch.  At  leaving  in 
the  morning,  an  ambuscade  was  planted — and 
two  of  the  Tlamaths  were  killed  by  the  tmsi  m 
ambush — a  sucoessfril  return  of  their  own  mode 
of  war&re.  At  night  the  main  camp,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  was  reached.  It  was 
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Strong  J  intrenched,  and  could  not  be  attacked ; 
but  the  whole  neighborhood  was  infested,  and 
scouts  and  patrds  were  neoessaiy  to  protect 
eyery  moTement.  In  one  of  these  excursions 
the  Galifomian  horse,  so  noted  for  spirit  and 
docility,  showed  what  he  would  do  at  the  bid 
of  his  master.  Carson's  rifle  had  missed  fire,  at 
ten  feet  distance.  The  Tlamath  long  bow,  ar- 
row on  the  string,  was  bending  to  the  pull.  All 
the  rifles  in  the  party  could  not  haye  saved  him. 
A  horse  and  his  rider  did  it.  Mr.  Fremont 
touched  hb  horse ;  he  sprang  upon  the  savage ! 
and  the  hatchet  of  a  Delaware  completed  the 
deliYerance  of  Carson.  It  was  a  noble  horse, 
an  iron  gray,  with  a  most  formidable  name — el 
Toro  del  Sacramento :  and  which  vindicated  his 
title  to  the  name  in  all  the  trials  of  travel,  cour- 
age, and  performance  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as  these, 
that  science  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Fremont; 
that  the  telescope  was  carried  to  read  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  barometer  to  measure  the  elevations 
of  the  earth ;  the  thermometer  to  .gauge  the 
temperatmre  of  the  air;  the  pencil  to  sketch 
the  grandeur  of  mountains,  and  to  paint  the 
beauty  of  flowers ;  the  pen  to  write  down  what- 
eTer  was  new,  or  strange,  or  useful  in  the  works 
of  nature.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers, 
and  such  occupations  as  these,  and  in  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  Farthest  West,  that  Mr.  Fremont 
was  pursuing  science  and  shunning  war,  when 
the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  and  his  com- 
munications from  Washington,  suddenly  changed 
JUX  his  plans,  turned  him  back  from  Oregon,  and 
^  opened  a  new  and  splendid  field  <^  operations  in 
California  itself.  He  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  in  the  month  of  May,  1846,  and 
found  the  country  alarmingly,  and  critically 
situated.  Three  great  operations,  &tal  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  were  then  going  on,  and  without 
remedy,  if  not  arrested  at  once.  These  were : 
1.  The  massacre  of  the  Americans,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  settlements,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento.  2.  The  subjection  of  Calkor- 
nia  to  British  protection.  3.  The  transfer  of 
the  public  domain  to  British  subjects.  And  all 
this  with  a  view  to  anticipate  Uie  events  of  a 
Mexican  war,  and  to  shelter  Califomia  from  the 
arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  camp  of  Mr.  Fremont,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  laid  all  these  dangers  before  him,  and 
implored  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and 


save  them  from  destruction.  General  Castro 
was  then  in  march  upon  them:  the  Indians 
were  incited  to  attack  their  families,  and  bum 
their  wheat  fields,  and  were  only  waiting  for 
the  dry  season  to  apply  the  torch.  Juntas 
were  in  session  to  transfer  the  country  to  Great 
Britain:  the  public  domam  was  passing  away 
in  laige  grants  to  British  subjects:  a  British 
fleet  was  expected  on  the  coast:  the  British 
vice-consul,  Forbes,  and  the  emissary  priest, 
Macnamara^  ruling  and  conducting  every  thing : 


and  all  their  plana  so  &r  advanced  as  to  render 
the  least  delay  fetaL  It  was  then  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  War  had  broken  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  but  that  was  un- 
known in  California.  Mr.  Fremont  had  left  the 
two  countries  at  peace  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  expedition,  and  was  determined  to  do  no- 
thing to  disturb  their  relations:  he  had  even 
left  Califomia  to  avoid  giving  offence  \  and  to 
return  and  take  up  arms  in  so  short  a  time  was 
apparently  to  discredit  his  own  previous  conduct 
as  well  as  to  implicate  his  government  He  felt 
all  the  responsibilities  of  his  position ;  but  the 
actual  approach  of  Castro,  and  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  settlers,  left  him  no  alternative. 
He  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  and  to  save  the  country.  .To  repulse 
Castro  was  not  sufficient :  to  overturn  the 
Mexican  government  in  California,  and  to  estal>- 
lish  Califomian  Independence,  was  the  bold  re- 
solve, and  the  only  measure  adequate  to  the 
emergency.  That  resolve  was  taken,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  celerity  that  gave  it  a  romantic 
success.  The  American  settlers  rushed  to  his 
camp — brought  their  arms,  horses  and  ammuni- 
tion— ^were  formed  into  a  battalion ;  and  obeyed 
with  £eal  and  alacrity  the  orders  they  received. 
In  thirty  days  all  the  northem  part  of  Califor- 
nia was  freed  from  Mexican  authority — ^Inde- 
pendence proclaimed — the  flag  of  Independence 
raised — Castro  flying  to  the  south — the  Ameri- 
can settlers  saved  from  destruction;  and  the 
British  party  in  Califemia  counteracted  and 
broken  up  in  all  their  schemes. 

This  movement  for  Independence  was  the  sal- 
vation of  California,  and  snatched  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  at  the  moment  they  were 
ready  to  clutch  it.  For  two  hundred  years — 
firom  the  time  of  the  navigator  Drake,  who 
almost  claimed  it  as  a  discovery,  and  placed  the 
English  name  of  New  Albion  upon  it — ^the  eye 
of  England  has  been  upon  Califomia ;  and  the 
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BMignifloent  bay  of  San  Fanouwo,  the  great  sea- 
port of  the  North  Padfio  Ooean,  has  been  sor^ 
Teyed  as  her  own.  The  ai^roachmg  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  the 
crisis  in  which  she  expected  to  realise  the  Icng- 
deferred  wish  for  its  acquisition ;  and  careAilly 
she  took  her  measures  accordingly.  She  sent 
two  squadrons  to  the  Pacific  as  soon  as  Texas 
was  incorporated— ^well  seehag  the  actual  war 
whidi  was  to  grow  out  of  that  eyent— a  small 
one  into  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  an  impos- 
ing one  to  Macatlan,  on  the  Mexican  coast^  to 
watch  the  United  States  squadron  there,  and 
to  anticipate  its  movements  upon  California. 
Commodore  Sloat  commanding  the  squadron  at 
Masatlan,  saw  that  he  was  watched,  and  pur- 
sued, by  Admiral  Seymour,  who  lay  alongside 
of  him,  and  he  determined  to  deceiye  him.  He 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  followed  by  the  Britr 
ish  Admiral  During  the  day  he  bore  west, 
across  the  ocean,  as  if  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands:  Admiral  Seymour  followed.  In  the 
ni^t  the  American  commodore  tacked,  and  ran 
up  the  coast  towards  California:  the  British 
admiral,  not  seeing  the  tack,  continued  on  his 
course,  and  went  entirely  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  before  he  was  undeceived.  Commodore 
Sloat  arriyed  before  Monterey  on  the  second  of 
July,  entering  the  port  amicably,  and  offering 
to  salute  the  town,  which  the  authorities  de- 
clined on  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  powder 
to  return  it — in  reality  because  they  momen- 
tarily expected  the  British  fleet  Commodore 
Sloat  remained  five  days  before  the  town,  and 
until  he  heard  of  Fremont's  operations :  then 
belieying  that  Fremont  had  orden  firom  his  go- 
Temment  to  take  California,  he  haying  none 
hims^  he  determined  to  act  himselfl  He  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Fremont's  successes  on  the 
6th  day  of  July:  on  the  7th  he  took  the  town 
of  Monterey,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Fremont 
This  latter  came  to  him  in  all  speed,  at  the 
head  of  his  mounted  force.  Qoing  immediately 
on  board  the  commodore's  vessel,  an  explana- 
tion took  place.  The  commodore  learnt  with 
astonishment  that  Fremont  had  no  ordera  firom 
his  government  to  commence  hostilities — ^that 
he  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  left  the  commodore  without  authority  for 
haying  taken  Monterey ;  for  still  at  this  time,  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  un- 
known. Uneasiness  came  upon  the  commodore. 
Ha  remembered  the  fote  of  Captain  Jones  in 


making  the  mistake  of  selling  the  town  ooee 
before  in  time  of  peace.    He  resolved  to  reton 
to  the  United  States,  which  he  <fid— tnnung 
over  the  command  of  the  squadron  to  Oommo- 
doro  Stockton,  who  had  arrived  on  the  15tit 
The  next  day  (16th)  Admiral  Seymour  armed; 
his  flagship  the  CoUingwood,  of  80  guns,  and  Ua 
squadron  the  largest  British  fleet  ever  seen  in 
the  Padflc.   To  his  astonishment  he  beheld'the 
American  flag  flying  ov^  Monterey,  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  in  its   harbor,  and  Fremont's 
mounted  riflemen  encamped  over  the  town. 
His  mission  was  at  an  end.    The  prize  hid 
esa^)ed  him.    He  attempted  nothing  further, 
and  Fremont  and  Stodcton  rapidly  pressed  the 
conquest  of  CaUfomia  to  its  conclusion.   The 
subsequent  military  events  can  be  traced  by  asj 
history :  they  were  the  natural  sequence  of  the  / 
great  measure  conceive  and  executed  by  Fr6-* 
mont  before  any  squadron  had  arrived  upon  the 
coast,  before  he  knew  of  any  yvar  with  Mexioo, 
and  without  any  authority  firom  his  govenh 
ment,  except  the  equivocal  and  enigmatioil  Tiatl 
of  Mr.  Gillespie.    Before  the  junction  of  Hr.l 
Fremont  with  Commodore  Sloat  and  Stockton, 
his  operations  had  been  carried  on  under  the 
flag  of  Independence — the  Bear  Flag,  as  it  wu 
called — ^the  device  of  the  bear  bdng  adopted  od 
account  <^  the  courageous  qualities  of  that  ani- 
mal (the  white  bear),  which  never  gives  the 
road  to  men,— which  attacks  any  number,— tnd 
flghts  to  the  last  with  increasing  ferocity,  with 
amaring  strength  of  muscle,  and  with  an  in- 
credible tenacity  of  the  vital  prindple— nerer 
more  formidaUe  and   dangerous   than  when 
mortally  wounded.    The  Independents  took  the 
device  of  this  bear  for  thdr  flag,  and  established 
the  independence  of  California  under  it :  and  in 
joining  tiie  United  States  forces,  hauled  down 
this  flag,  and  hoisted  the  flagof  the  United  SUtea 
And  the  &te  of  California  would  have  been  the 
same  whether  the  United  States  squadrons  had  | 
arrived,  or  not;  and  whether  the  Mexican  wir  | 
had  happened,  or  not    California  was  in  a  re-  ^ 
volutionary  state,  already  divided  from  Mexioo 
politically  as  it  had  always  been  geographicallf. 
The  last  governor-general  from  Mexioo,  Don 
Michel  Toreno,  had  been  resisted— fought— cap- 
tured—and  shipped  back  to  Mexico,  with  hie 
300  cut-throat  soldiers.    An  insurgoit  govern- 
ment was  in  operation,  determined  to  be  free  of 
Mexico,  sensible  of  inability  to  stand  al(»ie,  and 
looking,  part  to  the  United  States^  part  to  Greit 
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Britain,  for  the  sapport  whidi  thej  needed.  All 
the  American  settlers  were  lor  the  United  States 
protection,  and  joined  Fr6mont.  The  leading 
Calif<miianB  were  also  joining  him.  His  con- 
ciliatory oonrse  drew  them  rafudly  to  him. 
The  Pioos,  who  were  the  leading  men  of  the  re- 
Tolt  (Don  Pico,  Don  Andres,  and  Don  Jesus), 
became  his  friends.  California,  become  inde- 
pendent of  Mezioe  by  the  rerolt  of  the  Pioos, 
and  independent  of  them  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Anmoan  settlers,  had  its  destiny  to  fulfil — 
which  was,  to  be  handed  oyer  to  the  United 
States.  So  that  its  incorporation  with  the 
American  Repablic  was  equally  sure  in  any, 
and  every  event. 


CHAPTER    OLXV. 

PAl»B  IN  THE  WAB:  8EDENTABT  TAOTIOB: 
"MA8TEBLT  mACTIVITT." 

Arriving  at  Washington  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sesnon  of  '46-'47,  Mr.  Benton  was 
requested  by  the  President  to  look  over  the 
draught  of  his  proposed  message  to  Congress 
(then  in  manuscript),  and  to  make  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  he  might  think  it  required ;  and 
in  writing.  Mr.  Benton  did  so,  and  found  a 
part  to  whidi  be  objected,  and  thought  ought 
to  be  omitted.  It  mm  a  recommendation  to 
Ck>ngre6S  to  cease  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war,  to  occupy  the  conquered  part  of  the  coun- 
try (General  Taylor  had  then  taken  Mon- 
terey) with  tro<^  in  forts  and  stations,  and  to 
pass  an  act  establishing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment in  the  occupied  part;  and  to  retain  the 
possession  until  the  peace  was  made.  This  re- 
cominendatk>n,  and  the  argument  in  sapport  of 
it,  spread  over  four  pages  of  the  message  from 
101  to  105.  Mr.  Benton  ol^ected  to  the  whole 
plan,  and  answered  to  it  in  an  equal,  or  greater 
iun^i>er  of  pages,  and  to  the  entire  oonviction 
and  satisfiwtion  of  the  Presidoit.  1.  The  se- 
dentary occupation  was  objected  to  as  being  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  which  was  active,  and  required  continual 
^'going  ahead"  until  their  woric  was  finished. 
2.  It  was  a  mode  of  warfSure  suited  toihe  Span- 
ish temper,  whidi  loved  procrastination,  and 
could  beat  the  worid  at  it,  and  had  sat-outthe 
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Moors  seven  hundred  years  in  the  South  of 
Spain  and  the  Visigoths  three  hundred  years 
in  the  north  of  it;  and  would  certainly  out-sit 
us  in  Mexico.  3.  That  he  could  govern  the 
conquered  country  under  the  laws  of  nations, 
without  applying  to  Congress,  to  be  worried 
upon  the  details  of  the  act,  and  rousing  the 
question  of  annexation  by  ocmquest,  and  that 
beyond  the  Rio  Qrande ;  for  the  proposed  line 
was  to  cover  M<mter^,  and  to  run  east  and 
west  entirely  across  the  country.  These  objec- 
tions, pursued  through  their  illustrations^  were 
entirely  convincing  to  the  President,  and  he 
frankly  gave  up  the  sedentary  project. 

But  it  was  a  project  which  had  been  passed 
upon  in  the  cabinet,  and  not  only  adi^yted  but 
began  to  be  executed.  The  Secretary  at  War, 
Mr.  Marcy,  had  ofBdally  refiised  to  accept  prof- 
fered Tolunteers  from  the  governors  of  several 
States,  saying  to  them — ^A  iuffident  amount 
of  force  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  had  air 
ready  been  called  into  eervice:^^  and  a  premir 
um  of  two  dollars  a  head  had  been  offered  to  «11 
persons  who  could  bring  in  a  recruit  to  the 
regular  army — ^the  regulars  being  the  reliance 
for  the  sedentary  occupation.  The  cabinet  ad- 
hered to  their  policy.  The  President  convoked 
them  again,  and  had  Mr.  Benton  present  to  en- 
force his  oljections ;  but  without  much  effect 
The  abandonment  of  the  sedentary  policy  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  an  active  one,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  immediate  calling  out  of  ten  X 
regiments  of  volunteers  had  been  recommended  A 
by  Mr.  Benton;  and  this  call  would  result  at 
onoe  fr<nn  the  abandonment  of  the  sedentary 
scheme.  Here  the  pride  of  consistency  came  in 
to  play  its  part  The  Secretary  at  War  said  he 
had  just  relbsed  to  accept  any  more  volunteers, 
and  informed  the  governors  of  two  States 
that  the  government  had  troops  enough  to  pro- 
secute the  war;  and  urged  that  it  would  be 
contradictory  now  to  call  out  ten  regiments. 
The  minority  of  the  cabinet  sided  with  him ; 
but  the  Pre^nt  retained  Mr.  Benton  to  a  pri- 
vate interview — talked  the  subject  all  ove]>— 
and  finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  act  for 
hims^'regardless  of  the  opposition  of  the  msr 
jor  part  of  his  cabinet  It  was  then  in  the 
night,  and  the  Presideiit  said  he  would  send  the 
order  to  the  Secretary  at  War  in  the  morning 
to  call  out  the  ten  regiments — ^which  he  did: 
but  the  Secretary,  higgling  to  the  last,  got  one 
regiment  abated:  so  that  nine  mstead  of  ten 
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were  called  out:  bat  these  nine  were  enough. 
They  enabled  Soott  to  go  to  Mezioo,  and  Taylor 
^  /  to  conquer  at  Boeaa  Yista^  and  to  finish  the 
war  yictorioosly. 

A  comic  mistake  grew  ont  of  this  change  in 
the  President's  message,  which  caused  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  sedentaiy  line  to  be  fastened  on  Mr. 
Caliroun — ^who  in  fikct  had  counselled  it  When 
the  message  was  read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  West- 
cott,  of  Florida,  belieying  it  remained  as  it  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  induced  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
with  whose  yiews  he  was  acquainted,  made 
some  motion  upon  it,  significant  of  approbatory 
action.  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  the  reading  of 
the  part  of  the  message  referred  to.  Mr.  West- 
cott  searched,  but  could  not  find  it :  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  the  same.  Neither  could  find  the 
passage.  Inquiring  and  despairing  looks  were 
exchanged :  and  the  search  for  the  present  was 
adjourned.  Of  course  it  was  never  found.  Af- 
terwards Mr.  Westcott  said  to  Mr.  Benton  that 
the  President  had  deoeiyed  Mr.  Calhoun— had 
told  him  that  the  sedentary  line  was  recom- 
mended in  the  message,  when  it  was  not  Mr. 
Benton  told  him  there  was  no  deception — ^that 
the  recommendation  was  in  the  message  when 
he  said  so,  but  had  been  taken  out  (and  he  ex- 
plained how)  and  replaced  by  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  the  secret  was  kept  for  the  time.  The  ad- 
ministration stood  before  the  country  vehement 
for  war,  and  loaded  with  applause  for  their 
spirit.  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  mystified,  and 
adhered  to  the  line,  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
opposing  the  administration  which  he  professed 
to  support  Hebrought  forward  his  plan  in  all 
I  its  detail— the  Ime  marked  out— the  number  of 
I  forts  and  stations  necessary— and  the  number 
\of  troops  necessary  to  garrison  them:  and 
spoke  often,  and  earnestly  in  its  support:  but 
to  no  purpose.  His  plan  was  entirely  rejected, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  <^  any  one  of  the  cabinet 
offering  to  share  with  him  in  the  ridicule  which 
he  brought  upon  himself  for  advocating  a  plan 
so  preposterous  in  itself,  and  so  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  temper  of  our  people.  It  was  in  this  de- 
bate, and  in  support  of  this  sedentary  occupa- 
tion that  Mr.  Calhoun  characterised  that  pro- 
posed inaction  as  ^a  nuuteriy  inactivity  :^^  a 
fine  expression  <^  the  Earl  of  Chatham — and 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  used  in  the 
Oregon  debate  in  recommending  us  to  do  no- 
thing there,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  perfect  our 


title.  Seven  years  afterwards  the  estahliduDent 
of  a  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  attempted  by  trea^  in  the  lati- 
tude of  this  proposed  line  of  occupation— a  <v- 
cumstance,— one  of  the  circumstances,—- whidi 
proves  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  plans  and  spirit  8Q^ 
vivehim. 

In  all  that  passed  between  the  Preadent  and 
Mr.  Benton  about  this  line,  there  was  no  sna- 
pidon  on  the  part  of  either  of  any  design  to 
make  it  permanent;  nor  did  any  thing  to  that 
effect  appear  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  in  iaTor 
of  it ;  but  Uie  design  was  developed  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  has 
since  been  attempted  by  treaty ;  and  is  a  design 
which  evidently  connects  itself  with,  what  is 
called,  pre^ervtn^  the  equilibrium  of  the  Staia 
(free  and  slave)  by  adding  on  territory  for  slan 
States — and  to  increase  the  Southern  margin  for 
the  "United  States  South,"  in  the  event  of  a 
separation  of  the  two  classes  of  States. 


CHAPTER    OLXVI. 

THE  WILMOT  PROVISO;  OR,  PROHIBITIOH  OF 
BLAYERTINTHETERRITORIEB:  ITS  DIUTILIT7 
AND  1CI80HIEF. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  with  Mexico  commenced 
when  means,  different  firom  those  of  arms,  were 
put  in  operation  to  finish  it  One  of  these  was 
the  return  of  the  exiled  Santa  Anna  (as  has  been 
shown)  to  his  country,  and  his  restoration  to 
power,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  favorable  to 
peace,  and  for  which  purpose  arrangements  began 
to  be  made  fi*omtbe  day  of  the  declaration  of  the 
war — or  before.  In  the  same  sesnon  another 
move  was  made  in  the  same  direction,  that  of 
getting  peace  by  peaceable  means,  in  an  applica- 
tion made  to  Congress  by  the  President,  to  phMS 
three  millions  oi  dollars  at  his  disposal,  to  be 
used  in  negotiating  for  a  boundary  which  should 
give  us  additional  territory:  and  that  recom- 
mendation not  having  been  acted  upon  at  the 
war  session,  was  renewed  at  the  oommencemeDt 
of  the  next  one.  It  was  recommended  as  an 
"important  measure  for  securing  a  speedf 
peace ; "  and  as  an  argument  in  &vor  of  granting 
it,  a  sum  of  two  millions  similarly  placed  at  the 
dispositi<m  of  Mr.  Jeffersoiy^hen  aboirt  to  nego- 
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tiate  for  Florida  (whkh  ended  in  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana),  was  plead  as  a  precedent ;  and 
justly.  Congress,  at  this  second  application, 
granted  the  appropriation ;  but  while  it  was  de- 
pending, Mr.  Wilmot,  a  member  of  Congress, 
firom  Pennsylvania,  moyed  a  proviso^  that  no 
part  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired  §hotM  he 
open  to  the  introdttction  of  tlaveiy.  It  was  a 
proposition  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  <^  ex- 
uding slavery,  as  the  only  territory  to  be  ac- 
quired was  that  of  New  Mexico  and  California^ 
where  slavery  was  already  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  laws  and  constitution ;  and  where  it 
oould  not  be  carried  until  those  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  a  law  for  slavery  passed.  The 
proviso  was  nugatory,  and  could  answer  no  pur- 
pose but  that  of  bringing  on  a  slavery  agitation 
in  the  United  States ;  for  which  purpose  it  Was 
immediately  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  firiends,  and  treated  as  the  greatest  possible 
outrage  and  injury  to  the  slaved  States.  Con- 
gress was  occupied  with  this  proviso  for  two 
sessions,  became  excessively  heated  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  communicated  its  heat  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  slave  States — ^by  several  of  which 
conditional  disunion  resolutions  were  passed. 
Every  where,  in  the  slave  States,  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  became  a  Gorgon's  head — a  chimera 
dire — a  watchword  of  party,  and  the  synonyme 
d  civil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Many  patriotic  members  were  employed  in  re- 
sisting the  proviso  as  a  bona  fide  cause  of  break- 
ing up  the  Union,  if  adopted ;  many  amiable 
and  gentle-tempered  members  were  employed  in 
devising  modes  of  adjusting  and  compromising 
it ;  a  few,  of  whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one,  pro- 
duced the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  Mexico  to 
show  that  New  Mexico  and  California  were  free 
firom  slavery;  and  argued  that  neither  party 
had  any  thing  to  fear,  or  to  hope — the  free  soil 
party  nothing  to  fear,  because  the  soil  was  now 
free ;  the  slave  soil  party  nothing  to  hope,  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  a  step  to  make  it 
slave  soil,  having  just  invented  the  dogma  of 
^  No  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slave- 
ry in  territories."  Never  were  two  parties  so 
completely  at  loggerheads  about  nothing:  never 
did  two  parties  contend  more  Airiously  against 
the  greatest  possible  eviL  Close  observers,  who 
had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  slavery 
agitation  since  its  inauguration  in  Congress  in 
1835,  knew  it  to  be  a  game  played  by  the  abo- 
litionists on  one  side  and  the  disuniomsts  on 


the  other,  to  aooompUBh  their  own  purposes. 
Many  courageous  men  denounced  it  as  such — as 
a  game  to  be  kept  up  for  the  political  benefit  of 
the  players ;  and  deplored  the  blindness  which 
could  not  see  their  determination  to  keep  it 
agoing  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  to.  the 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  d^ree  of 
national  and  sectional  exasperation.  It  was 
while  this  contention  was  thus  raging,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  legislature,  hugging  this  proviso 
to  his  bosom  as  a  fortunate  event — as  a  means 
of  ^^ forcing  the  iseue  "  between  the  North  and 
the  South;  and  deprecating  any  adjustmentj 
compromise,  or  defeat  of  it,  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  South :  and  which  letter  has  since  come  to 
light.  Gentle  and  credulous  people,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  was  sounding 
the  tocsin  to  rouse  the  States,  instigating  them 
to  pass  disunion  resolutions,  and  stirring  up  both 
national  and  village  orators  to  attack  the  proviso 
unto  death:  sudi  persons  must  be  amazed  to 
read  in  that  exhumed  letter,  written  during  the 
fiercest  of  the  strife,  these  ominous  words: 

"  With  this  impression  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso^  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth^  as  very  unfor- 
tunate  for  us.  It  wotdd  lull  us  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  itJ^ 

This  issue  to  be  forced  was  a  separation  of 
the  slave  and  the  free  States ;  the  means,  a  com- 
mercial non-intercourse^  in  shutting  the  slave 
State  seaports  agamst  the  vessels  of  the  free 
States ;  the  danger  to  be  met^  was  in  the  trial 
of  this  issue,  by  the  means  indicated ;  which 
were  simply  high  treason  when  pursued  to  the 
overt  act  Mr.  Calhoun  had  flindied  from  that 
act  in  the  time  of  Jackson,  but  he  being  dead, 
and  no  more  Jacksons  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  rejoiced  in  another  chance  of  meet- 
ing the  danger — meeting  it  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth ;  and  deprecated  the  loss  of  the  proviso 
as  the  loss  of  this  chance. 

Truly  the  abolitionists  and  the  nullifiers  were 
necessary  to  each  other— the  two  halves  of  a 
pair  of  shears,  neither  of  which  could  cut  until 
joined  together.  Then  the  map  of  the  Union 
was  in  danger ;  for  in  their  conjunction,  that  map 
was  doth  between  the  edges  of  the  shears.  And 
this  was  that  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  for  two 
years  convulsed  the  Union,  and  prostrated  men 
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of  fimmess  aad  patriotism — a  thing  of  nothing 
in  itself  hut  magnified  into  a  hideous  reality,  and 
soiled  upon  to  oonflagrate  the  States  and  dis- 
solve the  Union.  The  Wilmot  Proyiso  was  not 
passed:  that  chance  of  forcing  the  issue  was 
lost :  another  had  to  be  found,  or  made. 


CHAPTER    CLXVII. 

MB.  CALHOUirS  SLAVERY  EK80LUTION8,  AND 
DENIAL  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT SLWEBT  IN  A  TERRITORT. 

Ov  Friday,  the  I9th  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun 
introduced  into  the  Senate  his  new  slavery  reso- 
lutions, prefaced  by  an  elaborate  speech,  and 
requiring  an  immediate  vote  upon  them.  They 
were  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  seTeral  States  composmg 
tills  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  tiieir  joint 
and  common  property* 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  agent 
and  representative  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act 
whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or  bv  its  effects, 
make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  or 
this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  mil  and  equal  right  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

^  Eesolved,  That  the  enactment  of  any  law 
which  shoula  directly,  or  bv  its  effects,  deprive 
the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
from  emigrating,  with  their  property,  into  any 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  will 
make  such  discrimination,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  ana  the  r^ts 
of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equalitv  which 
belongs  to  tnem  as  members  of  this  Union,  and 
wouldf  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

^  Resolved^  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  political  creed,  that  a  people,  in  forming 
a  constitution,  have  the  unconditional  right  to 
form  and  adopt  the  government  it^ich  they  may 
think  best  cidcukted  to  secure  their  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  happiness;  and  that,  m  con- 
formity mereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed 
by  the  federal  constitution  on  a  State,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its 
constitution  shall  be  republican ;  and  that  the 
imposition  of  an^  other  by  Congress  would  not 
only  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  principle  on  which  our 
political  system  rests." 

These  resolutions,  although  the  sense  is  in- 


volved in  circttmlocutory  phrases,  are  inteHigibls 
to  the  point)  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory,  and  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  sudi  a  power  would  be  a  breach  of  tho 
constitution,  and  leading  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Union.  Ostensibly  the  comi^bont  was,  that 
the  emigrant  from  the  slave  State  was  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  his  slave  with  him :  in  reality  it 
was  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  the  State 
law  along  with  him  to  protect  his  slave.  Placed 
in  that  light^  which  is  the  true  one,  the  com- 
plaint is  absurd:  presented  as  applying  to  a 
piece  of  property  instead  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  it  becomes  specious — has  deluded  wfade 
communities ;  and  has  led  to  rage  and  resent- 
ment, and  hatred  <^  the  Union.  In  support  of 
these  resolutioiis  the  mover  made  a  speech  ia 
which  he  showed  a  readiness  to  cany  out  in  a^ 
tion,  to  their  extreme  results,  the  doctrines  thej 
contained,  and  to  appeal  to  the  slave-holdiii^ 
States  (br  their  action,  in  the  event  that  the 
Senate  should  not  sustain  them.  This  was  the 
concluding  part  of  his  iqieech : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  body 
shall  denv  to  us  this  high  constitutional  right, 
not  the  less  clear  because  deduced  from  the 
whole  bod^  of  the  instrument  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  rehites  ?  What,  then, 
is  the  ouestion  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide. It  is  a  question  for  our  constituents— the 
slave-holding  States.  A  solemn  and  a  great 
question.  If  the  decision  should  be  adverse,  I 
trust  and  do  believe  that  they  will  take  under 
solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  da  I 
give  no  advice.  It  would  be  hazardous  and 
dangerous  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  may  speak 
as  an  individual  member  of  that  section  of  the 
Union.  There  I  drew  my  first  breath.  Thoe 
are  all  my  hopes.  There  is  my  family  and  con- 
nections. I  am  a  planter — a  cotton  planter.  I 
am  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave-holder ;  a  kind 
and  a  mercifhl  one,  I  trust — and  none  the  worse 
for  being  a  slave-holder.  I  say,  for  one,  I  would 
rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  tbandve 
up  one  inch  of  our  equality — one  inch  of  what 
belong  to  us  as  members  of  this  great  repab- 
lic  What^  acknowledge  inferiority !  The  soi^ 
render  of  life  is  nothing  to  sinking  down  into 
acknowledged  inferioritv. 

"  I  have  examined  this  subject  largely — wide- 
ly. I  think  I  see  the  future  if  we  do  not  stand 
up  as  we  ought  In  nay  humble  opinion,  in  that 
case,  the  condition  of  L^land  is  prosperous  and 
happy — the  condition  of  Hindostan  is  prosper- 
ous and  happy — the  condition  of  Jamaica  is 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  what  the  Southern 
States  will  be  if  they  should  not  now  stand  up 
manfully  in  defence  of  their  rights." 
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When  these  resolutions  were  read,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton rose  in  his  place,  and  called  them  "fire- 
brand." Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  expected  the 
Bopport  of  Mr.  Benton  ^  as  the  representative 
of  a  slaye-ho^ng  State."  Mr.  Benton  answered 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  ex- 
pected such  a  thing.  Then,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  the  gentleman.  To 
which  Mr.  Benton:  "I  shall  be  found  in  the 
right  place — on  the  side  of  my  country  and  the 
Union."  This  answer,  given  on  that  day,  and 
on  the  spot,  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  life 
which  Mr.  Benton  will  wish  posterity  to  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  the  prompt  considerar 
tion  of  his  resolutions,  giving  notice  that  he 
would  call  them  up  the  next  day,  and  press 
them  to  a  speedy  and  final  vote.  He  did  call 
them  up^  but  never  called  for  the  vote,  nor  was 
any  ever  had :  nor  would  a  vote  have  any  prac- 
ti^  consequence,  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
resolutions  were  abstractions,  without  applica- 
tion. They  asserted  a  constitutional  principle, 
which  could  not  be  decided,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  separate  action  of  the  Senate ;  not 
even  in  a  bill,  much  less  in  a  single  and  barren 
set  of  resolves.  No  vote  was  had  upon  them. 
The  condition  had  not  happened  on  which  they 
were  to  be  taken  up  by  the  slave  States ;  but 
they  were  sent  out  to  all  such  States,  and  adopted 
by  some  of  themj  and  there  commenced  the 
great  slavery  agitation,  founded  upon  the  dogma 
of  **  no  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
sHavery  in  the  territories^  which  has  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line^ 
which  has  filled  the  Union  with  distraction — 
and  whidi  is  threatening  to  bring  all  federal 
legislation,  and  all  federal  elections,  to  a  mere 
eeetional  stmg^e,  in  which  one-half  of  the 
Ststes  is  to  be  arrayed  against  the  other.  The 
resolves  were  evidently  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  carrying  a  question  to  the  slave 
Stfttes  on  which  they  could  be  fbrmed  into  a 
unit  against  the  firee  States ;  and  they  answered 
that  purpose  as  well  on  rejection  by  the  Senate 
as  with  it ;  and  were  accordingly  used  in  con- 
formity to  th^ir  design  without  any  such  rejeo- 
tion,  which — it  cannot  be  repeated  too  oftoi — 
could  in  no  way  have  decided  the  constitutional 
question  which  they  presented. 

These  were  new  resolutions — ^the  first  of  their 
kind  in  the  (almost)  sixty  years'  existence  of 


the  federal  government — contrary  to  its  prac- 
tice during  that  time — contrary  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's slavery  resolutions  of  1838 — contrary 
to  his  early  and  long  support  of  the  Missouri 
compromise— and  contrary  to  the  re-enactment 
oi  that  line  by  the  authors  of  the  Texas  an- 
nexation law.  That  re-enactment  had  taken 
place  only  two  years  before,  and  was  in  the 
very  words  of  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  '87, 
and  of  the  Missouri  compromise  prohibition  of 
1820 ;  and  was  voted  for  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  annexationists,  and  was  not  only  conceived 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  but  carried  into  effect  by  him  in  the 
despatch  of  that  messenger  to  Texas  in  the  ex- 
piring moments  of  his  power.  The  words  of 
the  re-enactment  were:  ^And  in  such  State, 
or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  terri- 
tory north  of  the  said  Missouri  compromise 
line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  {except 
for  crime)  shall  he  prohibited?^  This  clause 
re-established  that  compromise  line  in  all  that 
long  extent  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  which  became  Texian  by  her 
separation  from  Mexico,  and  which  became  slave 
soil  under  her  laws  and  constitution.  So  that, 
up  to  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1845 
— not  quite  two  years  before  the  date  of  these 
resolutions — ^Mr.  Calhoun  by  authentic  acts,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  recorded  votes, 
and  President  Tyler  by  his  approving  signature, 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  a  territory !  and  not  only  ac- 
knowledged the  power,  but  exerted  it !  and  ac- 
tually prohibited  slavery  in  a  long  slip  of  coun- 
try, enough  to  make  a  "  State  or  States,"  where 
it  then  legally  existed.  This  fact  was  formally 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  which 
treats  of  the  legislative  annexation  of  Texas; 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  the  proceeding  in  de- 
tail may  find  it  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  congressional 
history  of  the  time. 

These  resolutions  of  1847,  called  fire-brand  at 
the  time,  were  further  characterized  as  nullifi- 
cation a  few  days  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Benton 
said  of  them,  that,  "  as  Sylla  saw  in  the  young 
CcBsar  many  Mariuses,  so  did  he  see  in  them 
many  nuUifieations?^ 
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CHAPTER    CLXVIII. 

THE  SLAVERY  AGITATION:  DISUNION:  KEY  TO 
ME.  CALHOUN'S  POLICY:  FOBCING  THE  ISSUE: 
MODE  OF  FOECINO  IT. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  and  some  months 
after  the  submission  of  his  resolutions  in  the 
Senate  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slayery  in  a  territory,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
which  furnishes  the  key  to  unlock  his  whole 
system  of  policy  in  relation  to  the  slayery  agita- 
tion, and  its  designs,  from  his  first  taking  up 
the  business  in  Congress  in  the  year  1835,  down 
to  the  date  of  the  letter ;  and  thereafter.  The 
letter  was  in  reply  to  one  asking  his  opinion 
^a$  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken "  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  South ;  and  was  written 
in  a  feeling  of  personal  confidence  to  a  person 
in  a  condition  to  take  steps ;  and  which  he  has 
since  published  to  counteract  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  letter  disavows  such  a  design,  and 
at  the  same  time  proves  it — recommends  for- 
cing the  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  lays  down  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done.    It  .opens  with  this  paragraph : 

^  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  tone  and  views 
of  your  letter,  and  concur  entirely  in  the  opin- 
ion you  express,  that  instead  of  shunning^  we 
ought  to  court  the  issue  with  the  North  on  the 
slavery  question.  I  would  even  go  one  step 
fhrther,  and  add  that  it  is  our  duty--due  to  our- 
selves, to  the  Union,  and  our  political  institu- 
tions, to  force  the  issue  on  the  North.  We  are 
now  stronger  relatively  than  we  ehfdl  be  here- 
after, politically  and  morally.  Un.  *ss  we  bring 
on  the  issue,  delay  to  us  will  be  dangerous 
indeed.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  those  enemies 
who  seek  our  destruction.  Its  effects  are,  and 
have  been,  and  will  be  to  weaken  us  politically 
and  morally,  and  to  strengthen  them.  Such  has 
been  my  opinion  from  the  first  Had  the  South, 
or  even  my  own  State  backed  me,  I  would  have 
forced  the  issue  on  the  North  in  1835,  when  the 
spirit  of  abolitionism  first  developed  itself  to 
any  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  true  maxim, 
to  meet  danger  on  the  frontier,  in  politics  as 
well  88  war.  Thus  thmking,  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression, that  if  the  South  act  as  it  ought,  the 
Wihnot  Proviso,  instead  of  proving  to  be  the 
means  of  successfully  assailing  us  and  our  pecu- 
liar institution,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
successfolly  asserting  our  equality  and  rights. 


by  enabling  us  to  force  the  issue  on  the  North. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  indispensaUe  to 
rouse  and  unite  the  South.  On  the  contranr,  tf 
we  should  not  meet  it  as  we  ought  I  te. 
greatly  fear,  our  doom  will  be  fixed.  It  would 
prove  that  we  either  have  not  the  sense  or 
spirit  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  ihstitotimtt." 

The  phrase  '^  forcing  the  issue  "  is  here  used 
too  often,  and  for  a  purpose  too  obvious,  to  need 
remark.  The  reference  to  his  movement  in  1835 
confirms  all  that  was  said  of  that  moTement  tt 
the  time  by  senators  from  both  sections  of  tiie 
Union,  and  which  has  been  related  in  chapter  131 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  View.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  his  movement  u  de- 
fensive— as  done  in  a  spirit  of  self-defence:  it 
was  then  characterized  by  senators  as  aggres- 
sive and  offensive :  and  it  is  now  declared  in  tUi 
letter  to  have  been  so.  He  was  then  openlj 
told  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  giving  them  a  champion  to 
contend  with,  and  the  elevated  theatre  ct  the 
American  Senate  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  production  of  agitation  and 
sectional  division.  All  that  is  now  admitted,  with 
a  lamentation  that  the  South,  and  not  eren  his 
own  State,  would  stand  by  him  then  in  fordog 
the  issue.  So  that  chance  was  lost  Another 
was  BOW  presented.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  so 
much  deprecated  in  public,  is  privately  sahited 
as  a  fortunate  event,  giving  another  chance  for 
forcing  the  issue.    The  letter  proceeds : 

"  But  in  making  up  the  issue,  we  must  look 
far  beyond  the  proviso.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
acts  of  aggression,  and,  in  my  opinion,  bj  no 
means  the  most  dangerous  or  <kgniding,  though 
more  striking  and  palpable." 

In  looking  beyond  the  proviso  (the  natore  of 
which  has  been  explained  in  a  preceding  diapter), 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  up  the  recent  act  of  the  Gta- 
eral  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  repealing  the 
slave  sojournment  law  within  her  limits,  and  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves— saying: 

**!  regard  the  recent  act  of  Pennsylfania, and 
laws  of  that  description,  passed  by  omer  Stite^ 
intended  to  prevent  or  embarrass  the  redama- 
tion  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  to  liberate  our  domes- 
ties  when  travelling  with  them  in  non-slaTchdd- 
ing  States,  as  unconstitutional.  Insulting  as  it 
is,  it  is  even  more  dangerous.  I  go  further,  and 
hold  that  if  we  have  a  riffht  to  hold  our  alaTei, 
we  have  a  right  to  hold  them  in  peace  and  oniet, 
and  that  the  toleration,  ii?  the  non-slaveholdinf 
States,  of  the  establishment  of  societies  and 
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J  and  the  deliyery  of  lectures,  with  the 
express  intention  of  oallinff  in  question  our  ri^ht 
to  our  slaves,  and  of  seducing  and  abducting 
them  firom  the  senrice  of  their  masters,  and 
finally  overthrowing  the  institution  itself  as 
not  only  a  violation  of  international  laws,  but 
also  of  the  Federal  compact  I  hold,  also,  that 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  such  wrongs,  without 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  and  without  the  ruin  of  the  SoutL" 

The  acts  of  Pennsylvania  here  referred  to  are 
justly  complained  ofj  but  with  the  omission  to 
tell  that  these  injurious  acts  were  the  firuit  of 
his  own  agitation  policy,  and  in  his  own  line  of 
forcing  issues ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
journment law,  which  had  subsisted  since  the 
year  1780,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  fugitive 
slave  act,  which  had  been  enforced  since  1793, 
only  took  place  twelve  years  after  he  had  com- 
menced slavery  agitation  in  the  South,  and  were 
legitimate  consequences  of  that  agitation,  and  of 
the  design  to  force  the  issue  with  the  North. 
The  next  sentence  of  the  letter  reverts  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  is  of  momentous  conse- 
quence as  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  all 
his  public  professions  in  &vor  of  compromise 
and  condliation,  was  secretly  opposed  to  any 
compromise  or  ac^ustment,  and  actually  con- 
sidered the  defeat  of  the  proviso  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  South.    Thus: 

^  With  this  impression,  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adiustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  lenrai  and  breadth,  as  very  unfortu- 
nate for  us.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  agun, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  it** 

So  that,  while  this  proviso  was,  publicly,  the 
Pandora's  box  which  filled  the  Union  with  evil, 
and  while  it  was  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends 
the  theme  of  endless  deprecation,  it  was  secretly 
cherished  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  discord,  and 
forcing  the  issue  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  proceeds  to  the 
serious  question  of  disunion,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  issue  could  be  forced. 

*^This  brings  up  the  question,  how  can  it  be* 
80  met,  VDithmit  retorting  to  the  diseolution  of 
the  Union  ?  I  say  without  its  dissolution,  for, 
in  my  opinion,  a  hieh  and  sacred  regard  for  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
make  it  our  duty  in  this  case,  as  well  as  all 
others,  not  to  resort  to,  or  even  to  look  to  that 
extreme  remedy,  until  all  others  have  failed. 


and  then  only  in  defence  of  our  liberty  and 
safetv.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  wa^ 
in  which  it  can  be  met ;  and  that  is  the  one  indi- 
cated in  my  letter  to  Mr. .  and  to  which 

you  allude  in  yours  to  me,  vis.,  by  retaliation. 
Why  I  think  so,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain." 

Then  follows  an  argument  to  justify  retalia- 
tion, by  representing  the  constitution  as  contain- 
ing provisions,  he  calls  them  stipulations,  some 
in  favor  of  the  slaveholding,  and  some  in  &vor 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  breach 
of  any  of  which,  on  one  side,  authorizes  a  re- 
taliation on  the  other;  and  then  declaring  that 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  have  violated 
the  provision  in  favor  of  the  slave  States  in  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  his  remedy — saying : 

^' There  is  and  can  be  but  one  remedy  short 
of  disunion,  and  that  is  to  retaliate  on  our  part, 
by  refusing  to  fulfil  the  stipul|itions  in  their 
fiivor,  or  such  as  we  may  select,  as  the  most 
efficient  Among  these,  the  right  of  their  ships 
and  commerce  to  enter  and  depart  from  our 
ports  is  the  most  efiectual,  and  can  be  enforced. 
That  the  refusal  on  their  part  would  justify  us 
to  refuse  to  fulfil  on  our  part  those  in  their 
&vor,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument  That 
it  w<>uld  be  efifectual  in  compelling  them  to  fulfil 
those  in  our  favor  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when 
the  immense  profit  they  make  by  trade  and 
navigation  out  of  us  is  regarded ;  and  also  the 
advantages  we  would  derive  from  the  direct 
trade  it  would  establish  between  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  our  ports." 

Retaliation  by  closing  the  ports  of  the  State 
against  the  commerce  of  the  offending  State : 
and  this  called  a  constitutional  remedy,  and  a 
remedy  short  of  disunion.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  and 
disunion  itself  and  that  at  the  very  point  which 
caused  the  Union  to  be  formed.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution,  knows  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  sin^  questkm  of  commerce — the  neces- 
sity of  its  regulation  betweeii  the  States  to  pre- 
vent them  firom  harassing  eadi  other,  and  with 
foreign  nations  to  prevent  State  rivalries  for 
foreign  trade.  To  stop  the  trade  with  any 
State  is,  therefore,  to  break  the  Union  with  that 
State ;  and  to  give  any  advantage  to  a  foreign 
nation  over  a  State,  would  be  to  break  the  con- 
stitution again  In  the  fundamental  article  of  its 
fmnation;  and  this  is  what  the  retaliatory 
remedy  of  commercial  non-intercourse  arrives  at 
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— «  douUe  breach  of  the  oonstitutioii — one  to  the 
prejudice  of  sister  States,  the  other  in  &yor  of 
fbreign  nations.  For  immediately  upon  this  re- 
taliation upon  a  State,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
it,  a  great  foreign  trade  is  to  grow  up  with  all 
the  world.  The  letter  proceeds  with  further 
instructions  upon  the  manner  of  executing  the 
retaliation : 

"  My  impresskm  is,  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  Beorgmng  Tessels,  which,  would  leave  open 
the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  by  river,  and  to  the  other  South- 
em  cities  by  riulroad ;  and  tend  thereby  to  de- 
tach the  North-western  fi:t>m  the  North-eastern 
SUtcs." 

This  discloses  a  farther  feature  in  the  plan  of 
forcing  the  issue.  The  North-eastern  States 
were  to  be  excluded  from  Southern  maritime 
commerce :  the  North-western  States  were  to 
be  admitted  to  it  by  railroad,  and  also  allowed 
to  reach  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
And  this  discrimination  in  &vor  of  the  North- 
western States  was  for  the  purpose  of  detadung 
them  from  the  North-east  Detach  is  the  word. 
And  that  word  signifies  to  separate,  disengage, 
disunite,  part  from :  so  that  the  scheme  of  dis- 
union contemplated  the  inclusion  of  the  North- 
western States  in  the  Southern  division.  The 
State  of  Missouri  was  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  States,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to 
gain  her  over,  and  to  beat  down  Senator  Ben- 
ton who  was  an  obstacle  to  that  design.  The 
letter  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  only  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  showing 
how  to  surmount  it 

"  There  is  but  one  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way ;  and  that  is,  to  dve  it  force,  it  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  aU  the  slave-holding  States 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  Qulfl  Without  that,  it 
womd  be  ineffective.    To  get  that  is  the  gi^t 

Soint,  and  for  that  purpose  a  convention  of  the 
outhem  States  is  inoispensable.  Let  that  be 
called,  and  let  it  adopt  measures  to  bring  about 
the  co-operation,  and  I  would  underwrite  for  the 
rest  The  non-slaveholding  States  would  be 
compelled  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the 
constitution  in  our  &vor^  or  abandon  their  trade 
with  us,  or  to  take  measures  to  coerce  us,  which 
would  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.  Which  they  would  choose, 
i  do  not  think  doubtfiiL  Their  unbounded  ava- 
rice would,  in  the  end,  control  theuL  Let  a 
convention  be  called — let  it  recommend  to  the 
slaveholding  States  to  take  the  course  advised 
giving,  say  one  year's  notice,  before  the  acts  or 
the  several  Stutes  should  go  into  effect,  and  the 


issue  would  fairly  be  made  up,  and  our  aMj 
and  triumph  certain.'' 

This  the  only  difficulty — the  want  of  a  co- 
operation of  all  the  Southern  Atlantic  States: 
and  to  surmount  that,  the  indispensability  oft 
convention  of  the  Southern  States  is  fully  de- 
clared. This  was  going  bade  to  the  starting 
point — to  the  year  1835 — ^when  Mr.  Galhoim 
first  took  up  the  slavery  agitation  in  the  Senate^ 
and  when  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  States 
was  as  much  demanded  then  as  now,  and  that 
twelve  years  before  the  Wilmot  Proviso — ^twelf  e 
years  before  the  Pennsylvania  unfriendly  legis- 
lation— twelve  years  before  the  insult  and  oat- 
rage  to  the  South,  in  not  permitting  them  to 
carry  their  local  laws  with  them  to  the  territo- 
ries, for  the  protection  of  their  slave  property. 
A  odl  of  a  Southern  convention  was  as  modi 
demanded  then  as  now ;  and  such  conventions 
often  actually  attained :  but  without  aooom- 
plishing  the  object  of  the  prime  mover.  No 
step  could  be  got  to  be  taken  in  those  conven- 
tions towards  dividing  and  secUonalizing  the 
States,  and  after  a  vain  reliance  upon  them  for 
seventeen  years,  a  new  method  has  been  iillen 
upon :  and  this  confidential  letter  frx)m  Mr.  Cal- 
houn to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature 
of  1847,  has  come  to  light,  to  furnish  the  kej 
which  unlocks  his  whole  system  of  slavery  agi- 
tation which  he  commenced  in  the  year  1835. 
That  system  was  to  force  issues  upon  the  North 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defence,  and  to  sec- 
tionalize  the  South,  preparatory  to  disunioa, 
throng  the  instrumentality  of  sectional  oob- 
ventions,  composed  wholly  of  delegates  from 
the  slaveholding  States.  Failing  in  that  sdi^ne 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  a  new  one  was 
fallen  upon,  which  will  disclose  itself  in  its  proper 
place. 


CHAPTER    CLXIX. 

DEATH  OF  SILAS  WBieilT,  EX-BEN ATOS  AND 
XX-OOYERNOB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

H*  died  suddenly,  at  the  eariy  age  of  fifly-twi, 
and  without  the  sufferings  and  premonitioos 
which  usually  accompany  the  mortal  transit 
from  time  to  eternity.    A  letter  that  be  was 
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reading^  was  seen  to  ML  from  his  hand:  a 
physician  was  called:  in  two  hours  he  was 
dead — apoplexy  the  cause.  Though  dying  at 
the  age  deemed  young  in  a  statesman,  he  had 
attained  all  that  long  life  could  giye — high  office, 
national  &me,  fixed  character,  and  universal 
esteem.  He  had  run  the  career  of  honors  in  the 
State  of  New  York— been  representative  and 
senator  in  Congress — and  had  revised  more 
offices,  and  higher,  than  he  ever  accepted.  He 
refused  cabinet  appointments  under  his  fast 
friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  under  Mr.  Polk, 
whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  elected :  he  re- 
fused a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court ;  he  rejected  instantly  the  nomination  of 
1844  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
when  that  nomination  was  the  election.  He 
refrised  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  refused  to  accept  foreign  missions. 
He  spent  that  tune  in  declining  office  which 
others  did  in  winning  it ;  and  of  those  he  did 
accept,  it  might  well  be  said  they  were  ^  thrust " 
upon  him.  Office,  not  greatness,  was  thrust 
upon  him.  ^e  was  bom  great,  and  above  office, 
iod  unwillingly  descended  to  it ;  and  only  took 
it  for  its  burthens,  and  to  satisQr  an  importunate 
public  demand.  Mind,  manners,  morals,  temper, 
habits,  united  in  him  to  form  the  character  that 
was  perfect,  both  in  public  and  private  lilb,  and 
to  give  the  example  of  a  patriot  citizen — of  a 
farmer  statesman — of  which  we  have  read  in 
Cincinnatus  and  Cato,  and  seen  in  Mr.  Macon, 
and  some  others  of  their  stamp— created  by  na- 
ture— ^formed  in  ^o  school :  and  of  which  the 
instances  are  so  rare  and  long  between. 

His  mind  was  dear  and  strong,  his  judgment 
solid,  his  elocution  smooth  and  equable,  his 
speaking  always  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  always  enchaining  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  minds  to  understand.  Grave  reason- 
ing was  his  forte.  Argumentation  was  always 
the  line  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  to  the  head, 
not  to  the  passions ;  and  would  have  been  dis- 
concerted to  have  seen  any  body  laugh,  or  cry, 
at  any  thing  he  sud.  His  thoughts  evolved 
spontaneously,  in  natural  and  proper  order, 
clothed  in  language  of  force  and  clearness ;  all 
so  naturally  and  easily  conceived  that  an  extem- 
poraneous speech,  or  the  first  draught  of  an  in- 
tricate report,  had  all  the  correctness  of  a 
finished  composition.  His  manuscript  had  no 
blots — a  proof  that  his  mind  had  none ;  and  he 
wrote  a  neat,  compact  hand,  suitable  to  a  clear 


and  solid  mind.  He  came  into  the  Senate,  in 
the  beginning  of  General  Jackson's  administra- 
tion, and  remiuned  during  that  of  Mr.  Yan 
Buren ;  and  took  a  ready  and  active  part  in  all 
the  great  debates  of  those  eventfU  times.  The 
ablest  speakers  of  the  opposition  always  had  to 
answer  him ;  and  when  he  answered  them,  they 
showed  by  their  anxious  concern,  that  the  ad- 
versaiy  was  upon  them  whose  force  they  dreaded 
most  Though  taking  his  full  part  upon  all  sub- 
jects, yet  finance  was  his  particular  department, 
always  chairman  of  that  committee,  when  his 
party  was  in  power,  and  by  the  lucidity  of  his 
statements  making  plain  the  most  intricate  mo- 
neyed details.  He  had  a  just  conception  of  the 
difierence  between  the  functions  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  committee  <^ 
ways  and  means  of  the  House— so  littie  under- 
stood in  these  latter  times :  those  of  the  latter 
founded  in  the  prerogative  of  the  House  to 
originate  all  revenue  biUs ;  those  of  the  former 
to  act  upon  the  propositions  from  the  House, 
withoQt  originating  measures  which  might  affect 
the  revenue,  so  as  to  coerce  either  its  increase 
or  prevent  its  reduction.  In  1844  he  left  the 
Senate,  to  stand  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York ;  and  never  did  his  self-sacrificmg  temper 
undergo  a  stronger  trial,  or  submit  to  a  greater 
sacrifice.  He  liked  the  Senate :  he  disliked  the 
governorship,  even  to  absolute  repugnance.  But 
it  was  said  to  him  (and  truly,  as  then  believed, 
and  afterwards  proved)  that  the  State  would  be 
lost  to  Mr.  Polk,  unless  Mr.  Wright  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  canvass :  and  to  this  ar- 
gument he  yielded.  He  stood  the  canvass  for 
the  governorship — carried  it— and  Mr.  Polk 
with  him ;  and  saved  the  presidential  elecuon 
of  that  year. 

Judgment  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright's 
mind :  purity  the  quality  of  the  heart  Though 
valuable  in  the  field  of  debate,  he  was  still  more 
valued  at  the  council  table,  where  sense  and 
honesty  are  most  demanded.  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  relied  upon  him  as  one  of 
their  safest  counsellors.  A  candor  which  Jcnew 
no  guile — an  integrity  which  knew  no  devia- 
tion— ^which  worked  right  on,  like  a  machine 
governed  by  a  law  of  which  it  was  unconscious 
— ^were  the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  nature, 
ruling  his  conduct  in  every  act,  public  and  pri- 
vate. Ko  foul  legislation  ever  emanated  fh)m 
him.  The  jobberi  the  speculator,  the  dealer  in 
fiJse  claims,  the  plunderer,  whose  scheme  re- 
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quired  an  act  of  Congress ;  all  these  found  in 
his  vigilance  and  perspicacitj  a  detectire  police, 
which  discoyered  their  designs,  and  in  his  integ- 
rity a  scorn  of  corruptioh  which  kept  them  at 
a  distance  from  the  purity  of  his  atmosphere. 

His  temper  was  gentle — ^his  manners  simple — 
his  intercourse  kindly — his  hahits  laborious — 
and  rich  upon  a  freehold  of  thirty  acres,  in  much 
part  cultiyated  by  his  own  hand.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  senatorial  duties  this  man,  who  refused 
cabinet  appointments  and  presidential  honors, 
and  a  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench — ^who  mea- 
sured strength  with  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
and  on  whose  accents  admiring  Senates  hung : 
this  man,  his  neat  suit  of  broadcloth  and  fine 
linen  exchanged  for  the  laborer's  dress,  might 
be  seen  in  the  harvest  field,  or  meadow,  carrying 
the  foremost  row,  and  doing  the  cleanest  work : 
and  this  not  as  recreation  or  pastime,  or  encour- 
agement to  others,  but  as  worii:,  which  was  to 
count  in  the  annual  cultivation,  and  labor  to  be 
felt  in  the  production  of  the  needed  crop.  His 
principles  were  democratic,  and  innate,  founded 
in  a  feeling,  still  more  than  a  conviction,  that 
the  masses  were  generaUy  right  in  their  senti- 
ments, though  sometimes  wrong  in  their  action ; 
and  that  there  was  less  injury  to  the  country 
from  the  honest  mistakes  of  the  people,  than 
fix>m  the  interested  schemes  of  corrupt  and  in- 
triguing politicians.  He  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  man's  estate  in  New  York, 
received  fh>m  that  State  the  only  honors  he 
would  accept ;  and  in  choosing  his  place  of  resi- 
dence in  it  gave  proof  of  his  modest,  retiring, 
unpretending  nature.  Instead  of  following  his 
profession  in  the  commercial  or  political  capital 
of  his  State,  where  there  would  be  demand  and 
reward  for  his  talent,  be  constituted  himself  a 
village  lawyer  where  there  was  neither,  and 
pertinaciously  refused  to  change  his  locality. 
In  an  outside  county,  on  the  extreme  border 
of  the  State,  taking  its  nama  of  St  Lawrence 
from  the  river  which  washed  its  northern  side, 
and  divided  the  United  States  from  British 
America — and  in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of 
that  county,  and  m  one  of  the  least  ambitious 
houses  of  that  modest  town,  lived  and  died  this 
patriot  statesman — a  good  husband  (he  had  no 
children) — a  good  neighbor — a  kind  relative— 
a  fast  friend— exact  and  punctual  in  every  duty, 
and  the  exemplification  of  every  social  and  civic 
virtue. 


CHAPTER  CLXX. 

THIBTIETH  0ON6BE88 :  FIRST  8E88I0H :  LIST  OP 
HEMBEBS:  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE 

Senate, 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  J.  W.  Bradbmy. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  G.  Atbeitoo, 
John  P.  Hale. 

Vermont. — William  Upham,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  Jok 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Albert  C.  Greene,  John  E 
Clarice. 

Connecticut. — John  M.  Niles,  Boger  S. 
Baldwin. 

New  York.— John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Didc- 
inson. 

New  Jersey. — William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob 
W.  mier. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Simon  Cameron,  D«mel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware.  — John  M.  Clayton,  Predej 
Spruance. 

Maryland. — James  A.  Pearoe,  Bererdy 
Johnson. 

Yiroinia. — James  M.  Mason,  B.  M.  T. 
Hunter. 

North  Carolina. — George.  E.  Badger,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — ^A.  P.  Butler,  John  C. 
Calhoun. 

Georgia. — Herschell  V.  Johnson,  John  M. 
Berrien. 

Alabama.— William  R.  Ki&g,  Arthur  P.  Bir 
ley. 

Mississippi. — Jefiferson  Davis,  Henry  Stntft 
Foote. 

Louisiana. — Henry  Johnson,  S.  U.  Downs. 

Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  BdL 

Kentucky. — Thomas  Metcalfe,  Joseph  R 
Underwood. 

Ohio.— William  Allen,  Thomas  CorwuL 

Indiana. — Edward  A.  Hann^an,  Jesse  P- 
Bright 

Illinois. —  Sidney  Breese,  Stephen  A.  Dong- 
lass. 

Missouri.— David  R.  Atdrison,  Tbonms  E 
Benton. 

Arkansas. — Solon  Borland,  William  K.  Se 
bastian. 

Michigan. — Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Alphem 
Felch. 

Florida.— J.  D.  Westcott,  Jr.,  David  Ynfca 

Texas.— Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Samuel  Houston. 

Iowa. — ^Augustus  C.  Dodge,  Geoige  W.  Jones. 

Wisconsin.— Henry  Doc^  L  P.  Walker. 
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House  of  RepreserUaiivea. 

Maine.— David  Hammonds,  Asa  W.  H.  Clapp, 
Hiram  Belcher,  Franklin  Clark,  E.  K.  Smart, 
James  S.  Wiley,  Hezekiah  Williams. 

New  Hampshire. — Amos  Tuck,  Charles  H. 
Peaske,  James  Wilson,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Massachusetts. — Rob't  C.  Winthrop,  Daniel 
P.  King,  Amos  Abbott,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Chas. 
Hudson,  George  Ashmun.  Julius  Rockwell, 
Horace  Mann,  Artemas  Hale,  Joseph  Gnnnell. 

Rhode  Island. — R.  B.  Cranston,  B.  B. 
Thurston. 

Connecticut. — James  Dixon,  S.  D.  Hilliard, 
J.  A.  RockwelLTruman  Smith. 

Vermont. — ^William  Henry,  Jacob  CoUamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Lucius  K  Peck. 

New  York.— Frederick  W.  Lloyd,  H.  C. 
Murphy,  Henry  Niooll,  W.  B.  Maclay,  Horace 
Greeley,  William  Nelson,  Cornelius  Warren, 
Daniel  B.  St  John.  Eliakim  Sherrill,  P.  H. 
Sylvester,  Gideon  Reynolds,  J.  I.  Slingerland, 
Cfrlando  Kellogg,  S.  Lawrence,  Hugh  White, 
George  Petrie,  Joseph  Mullin,  William  Collins, 
Timothv  Jenkins,  G.  A.  Starkweather,  Ausbum 
BirdsalJ^  William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Harmon 
S.  Conger,  William  T.  Lawrence,  Ebon  Black- 
man,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Robert  L.  Rose,  David 
Ramsay,  Dudly  Marvin,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Harvey 
Putnam,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jerset. — James  G.  Hampton,  William 
A.  Newell,  Joseph  Edsall,  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  S. 
Gregory. 

Pennsylvania. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  J.  R.  In- 

fsrsoll,  Charles  Brown^  C.  J.  Inp?r9!<jll,  Jtlm 
reedly,  Samuel  A.  Bridges,  A.  K  McTlvaine, 
John  Strohm,  William  Strong,  R.  Br<MjlK^ftd, 
Chester  Butler,  David  Wilmot,  Jimitn  Puilcck, 
G^ige  N.  Eckert,  Henry  Nes,  Jasper  E.  Brady, 
John  Blanchard  Andrew  Stewart  Job  Mann, 
John  Dickey,  Moses  Hampton,  J.  W.  Farrelly, 
James  Thompson.  Alexander  Irvine. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — J.  G.  Chapman.  J.  Dixon 
Roman,  T.  Watkins  Ligon,  R.  M.  McLane,  Alex- 
ander Evans,  John  W.  Cnsfield. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  Richard  K. 
Meade,  Thomas  S.  Floumov,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
William  L.  Goggin,  John  M.  Botts,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  R.  T.  L.  Beale,  J.  S.  Pendleton,  Henry 
Bedinger,  James  McDowell,  WUliam  B.  Preston, 
Andrew  S.  Fulton,  R.  A.  Thompson,  William 
G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina. — Thomas  S.  Clingman, 
Nathaniel  Boydeik  D.  M.  Berringer,  Aug.  H. 
Shepherd,  Abm.  W.  Venable,  James  J.  McKay, 
J.  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  S.  Donnell,  David 
Outlaw. 

South  Carolina.— Daniel  Wallace,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  J.  A.  Woodward,  Artemas  Burt, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  K  Barnwell  Rbett 

Georgia. — T.  Butler  King,  Alfred  Iverson, 
John  W.  Jones,  H.  A.  Hamdson,  J.  A.  Lump- 


kin, Howell  Cobb,  A.  H.  Stephens,   Robert 
Toombs. 

Alabama.— John  Gayle,  H.  W.  Hilliard,  S. 
W.  Harris,  William  M.  Inge,  G.  S.  Houston, 
W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  F.  W.  Bowdon. 

Mississippi.— Jacob  Thompson,  W.  S.  Feath- 
erston,  Patrick  W.  Tompkins,  Albert  G.  Brown. 

Louisiana,— Emile  La  Sere,  B.  G.  Thibodeaux, 
J.  M.  Harmansan,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Florida.— Edward  C.  Cabell. 

Ohio. — James  J.  Faran,  David  Fisher,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  Richard  S.  Canby,  William  Sawyer, 
R.  Dickinson.  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  J.  L.  Taylor, 
T.  0.  Edwards,  Daniel  Duncan^ohn  K.  Miller, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Thomas  Richey,  Nathan 
Evans,  William  Kennon,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Cummins, 
Geor^  Fries,  Samuel  Dihm,  John  Crowell,  J. 
R.  Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root 

Indiana.— Elisna  Embree,  Thomas  J.  Henl^, 
J.  L.  Robinson.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  William  W. 
Wick,  George  G.  Dunn,  R.  W.  Thompson,  John 
Pettit,  C.  W.  Cathcart,  William  RodchiU. 

Michigan.- R.  McClelland,  Cha's  £.  Stewart, 
Kinsley  S.  Bingham. 

Illinois.— Robert  Smith,  J.  A.  McClemand, 
0.  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth,  W.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Thomas  J.  Turner,  A.  LincohL 

Iowa. — ^William  Thompson,  Shepherd  Leffler. 

Kentucky.— Linn  Boyd,  Samuel  0.  Peyton, 
B.  L.  Clark,  Aylett  Buckner,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
Green  Adams.  Gamett  Duncan,  Charles  6. 
Morehead,  Ricnard  French,  John  r.  Gaines. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  H.  Crozier,  H.  L.  W.  Hill,  George 
W.  Jones.  James  H.  Thomas,  Meredith  P. 
Gentry,  Washington  Barrow,  Luden  B.  Chase, 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  William  T.  Haskell. 

MissouRL — James  B.  Bowlin,  John  Jamie- 
son,  James  S.  Green,  Willard  P.  Hall,  John  S. 
Phelps. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Texas.- David  S.  Kaufinan,  Timothy  Pills- 
buiT. 

Wisconsin.— Mason  C.  Darling,  William  Pitt 
Lynde. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Benja- 
min B.  French,  Esq.,  clerk,  and  soon  after  the 
President's  message  was  delivered,  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  having  appeared  the  first  day.  The 
election  of  Speaker  had  decided  the  question  of 
the  political  character  of  the  House,  and  showed 
the  administration  to  be  in  a  minority : — a  bad 
omen  for  the  popularity  of  the  Mexican  war. 
The  President  had  gratifying  events  to  com- 
municate to  Congress — ^the  victories  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  the  storming 
of  Chepultepec,  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico :  and  exulted  over  these  exploits  with 
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Urn  pride  of  an  American,  although  all  theee 
advantages  had  to  be  gained  over  the  man 
whom  he  handed  back  into  Mexico  under  the 
belief  that  he  was  to  make  peace.  He  also  in- 
formed Congress  that  a  commissioner  had  been 
aent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army 
to  take  advantage  of  events  to  treat  for  peace ; 
and  that  he  had  carried  out  with  him  the 
draught  of  the  treaty,  already  prepared,  which 
oontalned  the  terms  on  which  alone  the  war 
was  to  be  terminated.  This  commissioner  was 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  principal  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  a  man  of  mmd  and  integ- 
rity, well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties 
in  Mexico,  subject  to  none  at  home,  and  anxious 
to  establish  peace  between  the  countries.  Upon 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  downfiJl  of 
Santa  Anna,  commissioners  were  i^pointed  to 
meet  Mr.  Trist ;  but  the  Mexican  government, 
far  from  accepting  the  treaty  as  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  them,  submitted  other  terms  still  more 
objectionable  to  us  than  ours  to  them ;  and  the 
two  parties  remained  without  prospect  of  agree- 
ment The  American  commissioner  was  re- 
called, "under  the  belie/j*^  said  the  message, 
^that  his  continued  presence  mth  the  army 
could  do  no  good?^  This  recall  was  despatched 
from  the  United  States  the  6th  of  October,  im- 
mediately after  information  had  been  received 
of  the  fikilure  of  the  attempted  negotiations; 
but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  notice  of  the 
recall  arriving  when  negotiations  had  been  re- 
sumed with  good  prospect  of  success,  Mr.  Trist 
remained  at  his  post  to  finish  his  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  "female,^^ 
tneh  from  Mexico,  and  with  a  masculine 
stomach  for  war  and  politics,  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, had  interviews  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  infected  some  of  them  with  the 
contagion  of  a  large  project — ^nothing  less  than 
the  absorption  into  our  Union  of  all  Mexico, 
and  the  assumption  of  all  her  debts  (many  tens 
of  millions  in  esse,  and  more  in  posee)^  and  all 
to  be  assumed  at  par,  though  the  best  were  at 
25  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  the  mass  ranging 
down  to  five  cents*  This  project  was  given  out, 
and  greatly  applauded  in  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration papers— condemned  by  the  public  feel- 
ing, and  greatly  denounced  in  a  large  opposition 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  which  Mr. 
Clay  came  forth  from  his  retirement  to  speak 
wisely  and  patriotically  against  it    The  "fe- 


male ^  had  gone  back  to  Mexico,  with  lugh  let- 
ters firom  some  members  of  the  cabmet  to  the 
commanding  general,  and  to  the  plenipotentiaij 
negotiator  $  both  of  whom,  however,  eschewed 
the  proffered  aid.  A  party  in  Mexico  developed 
itself  for  this  total  absorption,  and  total  aseomp- 
tion  of  debts,  and  the  scheme  acquired  so  modi 
notoriety,  and  gained  such  consistency  of  detail, 
and  stuck  so  dose  to  some  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  President  deemed  it  m- 
cessary  to  dear  himself  from  the  suBjncion; 
which  he  did  in  a  decisive  paragraph  of  his  mes- 
sage: 

"  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  is  an 
olject  of  the  war,  to  make  a  permanent  oon- 
quest  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  wnnih'^*** 
her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  nttioo. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  ever  been  my  desire  tbtt 
she  should  maintain  her  nationality,  and,  under 
a  good  ^vemment  adapted  to  her  condition,  be 
a  f^  mdependent,  and  prosperous  republic. 
The  United  States  were  the  first  among  the  n** 
tions  to  recognize  her  independence,  and  biTe 
always  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  and 
good  neighborhood,  with  her.  This  she  would 
not  suffer.  By  her  own  conduct  we  have  beeo 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  present  war.  In  its 
prosecution,  we  seek  not  her  overthrow  is  i 
nation,  but,  in  vindicating  our  national  honor, 
we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she 
has  done  us,  and  indemnity  for  our  just  de- 
mands against  her.  We  demand  an  honorable 
peace ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  in- 
demnity for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
fViture." 

While  some  were  for  total  absorption,  othen 
were  for  half;  and  for  taking  a  line  (pronskxi- 
ally  during  the  war),  preparatory  to  its  beooo- 
ing  permanent  at  its  dose,  and  giving  to  the 
United  States  the  northern  States  of  Mezieo 
from  gulf  to  gul£  This  project  the  Presidait 
also  repulsed  in  a  paragn^h  of  his  message: 

"  To  retire  to  a  line,  and  simply  hold  and  de- 
fend it,  would  not  terminate  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  perse- 
vere, and  tend  to  protract  it  indefinitdy.  It  ii 
not  to  be  expected  that  Mexico,  after  refusing 
to  establish  sudi  a  line  as  a  permanent  boond- 
ary  when  our  victorious  army  are  in  poesessioa 
of  her  capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  her  country, 
would  permit  us  to  hold  it  without  resistance. 
That  she  would  continue  the  war,  and  in  the 
most  harassing  and  annoying  forms,  ihat  om 
be  no  doubt  A  border  warfare  oi  the  niort 
savage  character,  extendiiu;  over  a  kng  lio^ 
would  be  unceasingly  wage£  It  would  reouire 
a  large  army  to  be  kept  constantly  in  the  field 
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stationed  at  posts  and  garrisons  along  snch  a 
line,  to  protect  and  defend  it.  The  enemy,  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  our  arms  on  his 
coasts  and  in  the  populons  parts  of  the  interior, 
would  direct  his  attention  to  this  line,  and  se- 
lecting an  isolated  post  for  attack,  woald  con- 
centrate his  forces  upon  it  This  would  be  a 
condition  of  affairs  wnich  the  Mexicans,  pursu- 
ing their  fayorite  system  of  guerilla  warfare, 
would  probably  prefer  to  any  other.  Were  we 
to  assume  a  defensive  attitude  on  such  a  line,  all 
the  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  war  would  be 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  could  levy  no 
contributions  upon  him,  or  in  any  other  way 
malce  him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war;  but 
must  remain  inactive,  and  wait  his  approach, 
bein^  in  constant  uncertainty  at  what  point  on 
the  Ime,  or  at  what  time,  he  might  make  an  as- 
sault He  may  assemble  and  organize  an  over- 
whelming force  in  the  interior,  on  his  own  side 
ci  the  line,  and,  concealing  his  purpose,  make  a 
sudden  assault  on  some  one  of  our  posts  so  dis- 
tant from  any  other  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  timely  succor  or  reinforcements ;  and  in  this 
way  our  gallant  army  would  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  cut  off  in  detail ;  or  if  by  their 
unequalled  bravery  and  prowess  every  where 
exhibited  durii^  tiiis  war,  they  should  repulse 
the  enemy,  their  number  stationed  at  any  one 
post  may  be  too  small  to  pursue  him.  If  the 
enemy  be  repulsed  in  one  attack^  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  nis  own  side  of 
the  line,  and  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing 
army,  may  reinforce  himself  at  leisure,  for  an- 
other attack  on  the  same  or  some  other  post. 
He  may,  too,  cross  the  line  between  our  posts, 
make  rapid  incursions  into  the  country  which 
we  hold,  murder  the  inhabitants,  commit  depre- 
dations on  them,  and  then  retreat  to  the  inte- 
rior before  a  sufficient  force  can  be  concentrated 
to  pursue  hun.  Such  would  probably  be  the 
harassing  character  of  a  mere  defensive  war  on 
our  part  If  our  forces,  when  attacked,  or 
threatened  with  attack,  be  permitted  to  cross 
the  line,  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  conquer 
him,  this  would  be  again  to  invade  the  enemy's 
country,  after  having  lost  all  the  advantages  of 
the  coni^uests  we  have  already  made  by  living 
voluntarily  abandoned  them.  To  hold  such  a 
line  successAiUy  and  in  security,  it  is  fiir  from 
being  certain  that  it  would  not  require  as  large 
an  army  as  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the 
conquests  we  have  already  made,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  It  is  also  far  from  being 
certain  tliat  the  expense  of  the  war  would  be 
diminished  by  such  a  policy." 

These  were  the  same  ai^guments  which  Sena- 
tor Benton  had  addressed  to  the  President  the 
year  before,  when  the  reconmiendation  of  this 
line  of  occupation  had  gone  into  the  draught  of 
his  message,  as  a  cabinet  measure,  and  was  with 
Vol  U.— 45 


such  difficulty  got  out  of  it ;  but  without  get- 
ting it  out  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
political  fHends.  To  return  to  the  argument 
against  such  a  line,  in  this  subsequent  message, 
bespoke  an  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  some 
formidable  interest,  vdiich  required  to  be  author- 
itatively combated :  and  such  was  the  fact  The 
formidable  interest  which  wished  a  separation 
of  the  slave  fVom  the  free  States,  wished  also  as 
an  extension  of  their  Southern  territory,  to  ob- 
tain a  broad  slice  tram  Mexico,  embracing 
Tampico  as  a  port  on  the  east,  Quaymas  as  a 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  Monterey 
and  Saltillo  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Polk  did  not 
sympathize  with  that  interest,  and  publicly  re- 
pulsed their  plan — without,  however,  extin- 
guishing their  scheme — which  survives,  and 
still  labors  at  its  consummation  in  a  different 
form,  and  with  more  success. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  during  that 
season  of  war,  were  the  next  interestii^head  of 
the  message,  and  were  presented,  all  heads  of 
expenditure  included,  at  some  fifty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  or  a  quarter  less  than  those 
same  expenses  now  are  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  message  says : 

**It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1848,  including  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  «Julv  last,  will  amount 
to  forty-two  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
and  eighty  cents ;  of  which  thirty-one  milUons, 
it  is  estimated,  will  be  derived  irom  customs ; 
three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  fh>m  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands ;  four  hundred  thousand 
from  incidental  sources ;  including  sales  made 
by  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  six  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents  fh)m  loans  already  authorized  by  law, 
which,  toeether  with  the  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  1st  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  es- 
timiated.  The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, if  peace  with  Mexico  shall  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  army  shall  be  increased  as  is 
proposed,  will  amount,  including  the  necessary 
payments  on  account  of  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt  and  Treasury  notes,  to  fifty- 
eight  millions  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars  and  seven  cents." 

An  encomium  upon  the  good  working  of  the 
independent  treasury  system,  and  the  perpetoal 
repulse  of  paper  money  firom  the  federal  Trea- 
sury, concluded  the  heads  of  this  message  which 
retain  a  sarviving  interest : 
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"  The  financial  system  established  by  the  con- 
stitational  Treasury  has  been,  thus  fiu*,  eminent- 
ly successful  in  its  operations;  and  I  recom- 
mend an  adherence  to  all  its  essential  provi- 
sions; and  especially  to  that  vital  provision, 
which  wholly  separates  the  government  from 
all  connection  with  banks,  and  excludes  bank 
paper  from  all  revenue  receipts." 

An  earnest  exhortation  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  concluded  the  message. 


CHAPTER   CLXXI. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  BABBOW: 
EULOQIUM. 


MB.  BENTOIirS 


Mr.  Benton.  In  rising  to  second  the  motion 
for  paying  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
brother  senator  the  last  honors  of  this  body,  I 
feel  myself  to  be  obeying  the  impulsions  of  an 
hereditary  friendship,  as  well  as  conforming  to 
the  practice  of  the  Senate.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  coming  to  the  bar  at  Nashville,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  ex\joy  the  friendship  of  the 
&ther  of  the  deceased,  then  an  inhabitant  of 
Nashville,  and  one  of  its  most  reelected  citi- 
zens. The  deceased  was  then  too  young  to  be 
noted  amongst  the  rest  of  the  fiunily.  The 
pursuits  of  life  soon  carried  us  &r  apart,  and 
long  after,  and  for  the  first  time  to  know  each 
other,  we  met  on  this  floor.  We  met  not  as 
strangers,  but  as  friends — friends  of  early  and 
hereditary  recollections ;  and  all  our  intercourse 
since— every  incident  and  every  word  of  our 
lives,  public  and  private — ^has  gone  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  feelings  under  which  we  met, 
and  to  perpetuate  with  the  son  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  with  the  &ther.  Up  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  presence  in  this  chamber — 
up  to  the  last  moment  that  I  saw  him — our 
meetings  and  partings  were  the  cordial  greet- 
ings of  hereditary  friendship;  and  now,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  elder  senators,  but  as  the 
early  and  fiunily  friend  of  the  deo^ised,  I  come 
forward  to  second  the  motion  for  the  honors  to 
his  odemory. 

The  senator  tcom  Louisiana  (Mr.  H.  Johnson) 
has  performed  the  office  of  duty  and  of  friend- 
ship to  his  deceased  friend  and  colleague. 
Justly,  truly,  and  feelingly  has  he  performed 


it.  With  deep  and  heartfelt  emotion  he  bas 
portrayed  the  virtues,  and  sketched  the  quali- 
ties, which  constituted  the  manly  and  loftj 
character  of  Alexander  Barrow.  He  has  giren 
us  a  picture  as  faithfiil  as  it  is  honorable,  and  it 
does  not  become  me  to  dilate  upon  what  be  has 
so  well  presented ;  but,  in  contemplating  the 
rich  and  fiill  portrait  of  the  high  qualities  of  the 
head  and  heart  which  he  has  presented,  suffer 
me  to  look  for  an  instant  to  the  source,  the 
fountain,  from  which  flowed  the  full  stream  of 
generous  and  noble  actions  which  distingoished 
the  entire  life  of  our  deceased  brother  senator. 
I  speak  of  the  heart — the  noble  heart^-of  Alex- 
ander Barrow.  Honor,  courage,  patriotism, 
friendship,  generosity — fidelity  to  his  firiend 
and  his  country — the  social  afiections— devo- 
tion to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  chfldren 
of  their  love :  all— all,  were  there !  and  never, 
not  once,  did  any  cold,  or  selfish,  or  timid  cal- 
culation ever  come  from  his  manly  head  to 
check  or  balk  the  noble  impulsions  of  his  gen- 
erous heart  A  quick,  clear,  and  strong  yad^ 
ment  found  nothing  to  restrain  in  these  impul- 
sions ;  and  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  his  pablie 
and  private  relations — in  all  the  words  and  acts 
of  his  lif^ — ^it  was  the  heart  that  moved  first; 
and  always  so  true  to  honor  that  judgment  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  approve  the  impulsiazL 
From  that  fountain  flowed  the  stream  of  the 
actions  of  his  life ;  and  now  what  we  all  de- 
plore—what  so  many  will  join  in  deploring— is, 
that  such  a  fountain,  so  unexpectedly,  in  tiie 
frdl  tide  of  its  flow,  should  have  been  so  sud- 
denly dried  up.  He  was  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  this  body,  and  in  all  the  hope  and 
vigor  of  meridian  manhood.  Time  was  ripen- 
ing and  maturing  his  faculties.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
usefulness  to  his  country  and  to  his  fitmilj. 
With  qualities  evidently  fitted  for  tbcfdd  as 
well  as  for  the  Senate,  a  brilliant  fiiture  was 
before  him ;  ready,  as  I  know  he  was,  to  sen* 
his  country  in  any  way  that  honor  and  dntf 
should  require. 
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CHAPTER    OLXXII. 

DEATH  OF  MB.  ADAMS. 

''Just  after  the  jeM  and  nays  were  taken  on 
a  question,  and  the  Speaker  had  risen  to  pat 
another  question  to  the  House,  a  sudden  cry 
was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair, '  Mr.  Adams 
is  dying ! '  Turning  our  eyes  to  the  spot,  we 
beheld  the  ▼enerable  man  in  the  act  of  Mling 
oyer  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  while  his  right 
arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk  for  sup- 
port He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor 
had  he  not  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  mem- 
ber sitting  next  him.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  in  the  House :  members  from  all  quar- 
ters rushinff  from  their  seats,  and  gathering 
round  the  fallen  statesman,  who  was  imme- 
diately lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's 
table.  The  Speaker  instantly  suggested  that 
some  gentleman  move  an  adjournment,  which 
being  promptly  done,  the  House  acyoumed." 

So  wrote  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Adams  for 
forty  years,  and  now  witnesses  of  the  last  scene 
— the  sudden  sinking  m  his  chur,  which  was  to 
end  in  his  death.  The  news  flew  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  the  Senate  then  in  session,  and  en- 
gaged in  business,  which  Mr.  Benton  interrupt- 
ed, standing  up,  and  saying  to  the  President  of 
the  body  and  the  senators : 

^  I  am  called  on  to  make  a  painful  announce- 
ment to  the  Senate.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  this  in- 
stant adjourned  under  the  most  afi^ictive  cir- 
cumstances. A  calamitous  visitation  has  fallen 
on  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable  members 
—one  who  has  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  character  has  inspired  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem.  Mr.  Adams  has 
just  simk  down  in  his  chair^  and  has  been  car- 
ried into  an  ac^oining  room,  and  may  be  at  this 
moment  passing  from  the  earth,  under  the  roof 
that  covers  us,  and  almost  in  our  presence. 
In  these  circumstances  the  whole  Senate  will 
feel  alike,  and  feel  wholly  unable  to  attend  to 
an^  bufliness.  I  therefore  move  the  immediate 
acyoumment  of  the  Senate." 

The  Senate  immediately  a4Joumed,  and  all 
inquiries  were  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
stricken  statesman.  He  had  been  removed  to 
the  Speaker's  room,  where  he  slightly  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  speech,  and  uttered  in  fal- 
tering accents,  the  intelligible  words,  '^  This  is 


the  last  of  earth  ;  "  and  soon  after,  ^lam  com- 
posedJ^  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever 
spoke.  He  lingered  two  days,  and  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d— struck  the  day  before,  and 
dying  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth— and  attended  by  every  circum- 
stance which  he  could  have  chosen  to  give 
felicity  in  death.  It  was  on  the  field  of  his 
labors — in  the  presence  of  the  national  represen- 
tation, presided  by  a  son  of  Massachusetts 
(Robert  C.  Wmthrop,  Esq.),  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  and  of  their  faithful  uso— 
at  octogenarian  age — ^without  a  pang — hung 
over  in  his  last  unconscious  moments  by  her 
who  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  the 
worthy  partner  of  his  bosom.  Such  a  death 
was  the  "crowning  mercy"  of  a  long  life  of 
eminent  and  patriotic  service,  filled  with  every 
incident  that  gives  dignity  and  lustre  to  human 
existence. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library-room  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  raw  and  blustering  day,  the  lamp  not 
yet  lit,  when  a  note  was  delivered  to  me  fix>m 
Mr.  Webster — ^I  had  saved  it  seven  years,  just 
seven — when  it  was  destroyed  in  that  confla- 
gration of  my  house  which  consumed,  in  a  mo- 
ment, so  much  which  1  had  long  cherished. 
The  note  was  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  breathed  his  kst;  and  to  say  that  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  had  flxed  upon  me  to 
second  the  motion,  which  would  be  made  in  the 
Senate  the  next  day,  for  the  customary  fimeral 
honors  to  his  memory.  Seconding  the  motion 
on  such  an  occasion  always  requires  a  brief  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
I  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  I  had  not  expected 
such  an  honor :  I  was  oppressed ;  for  a  feeling 
of  inability  and  unworthiness  fell  upon  me.  I 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was 
nearest,  to  inquire  if  some  other  senator  had 
been  named  to  take  my  place  if  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  request  He 
said  there  was  none — that  Mr.  Davis,  of  Masssp 
chusetts,  would  make  the  motion,  and  that  I 
was  the  only  one  named-  to  second  him.  My 
part  was  then  fixed.  I  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  city  to  see  Mr.. Davis,  and  so  to  arrange 
with  him  as  to  avoid  repetitions — ^which  was 
done,  that  he  should  speak  of  events,  and  I  of 
characteristics.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when 
I  got  back  to  my  house,  and  took  pen  and  paper 
to  note  the  heads  of  what  I  should  say.    Never 
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did  I  feel  so  much  the  weight  of  Cicero's  ftdmoni- 
tion — "  Choose  with  discretion  out  of  the  plenty 
that  lies  before  youJ^  The  plenty  was  too 
much.  It  was  a  field  crowded  with  firoits  and 
flowers,  of  which  you  could  only  cull  a  few — a 
mine  filled  with  gems,  of  which  you  could  only 
snatch  a  handful  By  midnight  I  had  finished 
the  task,  and  was  ready  for  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Adams  died  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
the  honors  to  his  memory  commenced  there,  to 
be  finished  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster  was 
8u£fering  from  domestic  afl&iction — ^the  death  of 
a  son  and  a  daughter — and  could  not  appear 
among  the  speakers.  Seyeral  members  of  the 
House  spoke  justly  and  beautifully;  and  of 
these,  the  pre-eminent  beauty  and  justice  of  the 
discourse  delivered  by  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia  (even  if  he  had  not  been  a  near  con- 
nection, the  brother  of  Mrs.  Benton),  would 
lead  me  to  give  it  the  preference  in  selecting 
some  passages  firom  the  tributes  of  the  House. 
With  a  feeling  and  melodious  delivery,  he  said : 

^  It  is  not  lor  Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone 
over  a  solitary  and  exclusive  bereavement  It 
k  not  for  her  to  feel  alone  a  solitary  and  exclu- 
sive sorrow.  No,  sir;  no!  Her  sister  com- 
monwealths gather  to  her  side  in  this  hour  of 
her  affliction,  and,  intertwining  their  arms  with 
hers,  they  bend  together  over  the  bier  of  her 
illustrious  son — ^feeling  as  she  feds,  and  weep- 
ing as  she  weeps,  over  a  sage,  a  patriot,  and  a 
statesman  gone !  It  was  in  these  great  charac- 
teristics of  individual  and  of  public  man  that 
his  country  reverenced  that  son  when  living, 
and  such,  with  a  painfull  sense  of  her  conmion 
loss,  will  she  deplore  him  now  that  he  is  dead. 

^  Bom  in  our  revolutionary  day,  and  brought 
up  in  early  and  cherished  intimacy  with  the  far 
thers  and  founders  of  the  republic,  he  was  a  liv- 
ing bond  of  connection  between  the  present  and 
the  past — the  venerable  representative  of  the 
memories  of  another  age,  and  the  z^ous,  watch- 
ful, and  powerftd  one  of  the  expectations,  in- 
teiests,  aiid  progressive  knowledge  of  his  own. 

^^  There  he  sat,  with  his  intense  eye  upon 
every  thing  that  passed,  the  picturesque  and 
rare  one  man.  unapproachable  by  all  others  in 
the  unity  of  nis  character  and  in  the  thousand- 
fold anxieties  which  centred  upon  him.  No 
human  being  ever  entered  this  hall  without 
turning  habitually  and  with  heart-felt  deference 
first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  without  paus- 
ing, as  they  went^  to  pour  out  their  blessings 
upon  that  spirit  of  oonseoration  to  the  count^ 
which  brought  and  which  kept  him  here. 

'^  Standing  upon  the  extreme  boundary  of  hu- 
man life,  and  disdaining  all  the  relaxations  and 
fonnptions  of  age,  his  outer  ftvmework  only 


was  crumbling  away.  The  gloriods  ei^;ine 
within  still  worked  on  unhurt,  uninjured,  amid 
all  the  dilapidations  around  it,  and  worked  on 
with  its  wonted  and  its  iron  power,  undl  the 
blow  was  sent  from  above  which  crashed  it 
into  firagments  before  us.  And,  however  ap- 
palling that  blow,  and  however  profoundly  it 
smote  upon  our  own  feelings  as  we  beheld  its 
extinguishing  effect  upon  his,  where  else  could 
it  have  fidlen  so  fitly  upon  him  ?  Where  dse 
could  he  have  been  relieved  from  the  yoke  of 
his  labors  so  well  as  in  the  field  where  be  bore 
them?  Where  else  would  he  himself  hare 
been  so  willing  to  have  yielded  up  his  lifei,  as 
upon  the  post  of  duty,  and  by  the  side  of  that 
very  altar  to  which  he  had  devoted  it  ?  Where 
but  in  the  capitol  of  his  country,  to  whidi  aH 
the  throbbings  and  hopes  of  his  hcBrt  had  been 
given,  would  the  dying  patriot  be  so  willinr 
that  those  hopes  and  tlm>bbings  should  cease? 
And  where  but  from  this  mansion-house  c^  lib- 
erty on  earthy  could  this  dying  Chiistiaii  more 
fitly  go  to  his  mansion-house  of  eternal  liberty 
onh^i?" 


Mr.  Benton  conchided  in  the  Senate  the  i 
monies  which  had  commenced  in  the  House, 
pronouncing  the  brief  discourse  which  was  in- 
tended to  group  into  one  cluster  the  varied 
characteristics  of  the  public  and  private  life  of 
this  most  remarkable  man : 

"  The  voice  of  his  native  State  has  been  heard, 
through  one  of  the  senators  of  MassachusettB, 
announcing  the  death  of  her  aged  and  most  db- 
tinguished  son.  The  voice  of  the  other  senator 
firom  Massachusetts  is  not  heard,  nor  is  his 
presence  seen.  A  domestic  calami^,  known  to 
us  all,  and  felt  by  us  all  confines  him  to  the 
chamber  of  grief  while  the  Senate  is  occupied 
with  the  public  manifestations  of  a  respect  and 
sorrow  which  a  national  loss  inspires.  In  the 
absence  of  that  senator^  and  as  the  member  of 
this  body  longest  here,  it  is  not  unfitting  or  un- 
becoming in  me  to  second  tiie  motion  vrfaidi  has 
been  made  for  extending  the  last  hcuiors  of  the 
Senate  to  him  who,  foi%-five  years  ago,  was  a 
member  of  this  body,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  among  tne  oldest  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  who,  potting  the 
years  of  his  service  together^  was  the  old^  of 
all  the  members  of  the  American  government 

«  The  eulo^um  of  Mr.  Adams  is  made  in  the 
fects  oi  his  life,  whidi  the  senator  firom  Massa- 
diusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  has  so  strikingly  stated, 
that  fWim  early  mimhood  to  octogenarian  age, 
he  has  been  constantiy  and  most  honoraUy 
employed  in  the  public  service.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  firom  the  time  of  bis 
first  i^pointment  as  minister  abroad  onder 
Washington,  to  his  last  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  people  of  his  native 
district,  he  has  been  ccmstanUy  retained  in  tho 
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poblic  service,  and  that^  not  b^  the  fkvor  of  a 
sovereign,  or  by  hereditary  title,  but  by  the 
elections  and  appointments  of  republican  gov- 
emment.  This  fact  makes  the  eulogy  of  the 
illustrious  deceased.  For  what,  except  a  union 
of  all  the  qualities  which  command  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  man,  could  have  insured  a 
public  service  so  long,  by  appointments  free 
and  popular,  and  from  sources  so  various  and 
exalted  ?  Minister  many  times  abroad ;  mem- 
ber of  this  body ;  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;  cabinet  minister ;  President  of  the 
United  States ;  such  has  been  the  galaxy  of  his 
splendid  appointments.  And  what  but  moral 
excellence  the  most  perfect ;  intellectual  ability 
the  most  eminent ;  ndelity  the  most  unwaver- 
ing ;  service  the  most  useml ;  would  have  com- 
manded such  a  succession  of  appointments  so 
exalted,  and  from  sources  so  various  and  so 
eminent?  Nothing  less  could  have  commanded 
such  a  series  of  appointments ;  and  accordingly 
we  see  the  union  of  all  these  great  qualities  in 
him  who  has  received  them. 

^  In  this  long  career  of  public  service,  Mr. 
Adams  was  distinguished  not  only  by  faithfbl 
attention  to  all  the  great  duties  of  his  stations, 
but  to  all  their  less  and  minor  duties.  He  was 
not  the  Salaminian  galley,  to  be  launched  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions;  but  he  was  the 
ready  vessel,  always  under  sail  when  the  duties 
of  his  station  required  it,  be  the  occasion  great 
or  small  As  President,  as  cabinet  minister,  as 
minister  abroad,  he  examined  all  questions  tnat 
came  before  him,  and  examined  all,  in  all  their 
parts — in  all  the  minutiae  of  their  detail,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  vastness  of  their  comprenension. 
As  senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  obscure  committee-room 
was  as  much  the  witness  of  his  laborious  appli- 
cation to  the  drudgery  of  legislation,  as  the 
halls  of  the  two  Houses  were  to  the  ever-ready 
speech,  replete  with  knowledge,  which  instruct- 
ed all  hearers,  enlightened  all  subjects,  and  gave 
dignity  and  ornament  to  all  debate. 

*^  In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  most  noble  and  impres- 
sive example.  He  cultivated  the  minor  as  well 
as  the  greater  virtues.  Wherever  his  presence 
could  give  aid  and  countenance  to  what  was 
useful  and  honorable  to  man,  there  he  was.  In 
the  exercises  of  the  school  and  of  the  college — 
in  the  meritorious  meetings  of  the  a^icultural, 
mechanical,  and  commercial  societies — in  at- 
tendance upon  Divine  worship — he  ^ve  the 
punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but  m  those 
who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  cares. 

^  Punctual  to  every  duty,  death  found  him  at 
the  post  of  duty ;  and  where  else  could  it  have 
found  him,  at  any  stage  of  his  career,  for  the 
fifty  ^ears  of  his  illustrious  public  life  i  From 
the  tm^  of  his  first  appointment  by  Washing- 
ton to  his  last  election  by  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive town,  where  could  death  nave  found  him 
but  at  the  post  of  duty  ?    At  that  post,  in  the 


fhlness  of  age.  in  the  ripeness  of  renown, 
crowned  with  nonors.  surrounded  by  his  fiimi- 
ly,  his  friends,  and  aomirers,  and  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  national  representation,  he  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  behind 
him  the  memory  of  public  services  which  are 
the  history  of  his  country  iR>r  half  a  century, 
and  the  example  of  a  life,  public  and  private, 
which  should  be  the  study  and  the  model  of  the 
generations  of  his  countrymen." 

The  whole  ceremony  was  inconceivably  im- 
pressive. The  two  Houses  of  Congress  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  of  all  that 
Washington  contained,  and  neighboring  cities 
could  send— the  President,  his  cabinet,  foreign 
ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  dtisens  and  visitors. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIII. 

DOWNFALL  OF  SANTA  ANNA:  NEW  GOVERN- 
MENT m  MEXICO:  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS: 
TREATY  OP  PEACE. 

The  war  was  declared  May  13th,  1846,  upon  a 
belief  grounded  on  the  projected  restoration  of 
Santa  Anna  (then  in  exile  in  Havana),  that  it 
would  be  finished  in  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no 
fighting  would  take  place.  Santa  Anna  did  not 
get  back  until  the  month  of  August;  and, 
simultaneously  with  his  return,  was  the  Presi- 
dent's overture  for  peace,  and  application  to 
Congress  for  two  millions  of  dollars — with 
leave  to  pay  the  money  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  there,  without  wut- 
iDg  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States.  Such  an  overture,  and  such  an 
application,  and  the  novelty  of  paying  money 
upon  a  treaty  before  it  vras  ratified  by  our  own 
authorities,  bespoke  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
peace,  even  by  extraordinary  means.  And  such 
was  the  fact  The  desire  was  great— the  meani 
unusual ;  but  the  event  baffled  all  the  cakmla- 
tions.  Santa  Anna  repulsed  the  peace  overture, 
put  hunself  at  the  head  of  armies,  inflamed  the 
war  spirit  of  the  country,  and  fought  desperate- 
ly. It  was  found  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made — that  the  sword,  and  not  the  olive  branch 
had  been  returned  to  Mexico ;  and  that,  before 
peace  could  be  made,  it  became  the  part  of  braTe 
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soldiers  to  conquer  bj  arms  the  man  whom  in- 
trigue had  brought  back  to  grant  it  Brought 
bade  by  politidans,  he  had  to  be  driven  out  by 
▼ictorious  generals  before  the  peace  he  was  to 
gire  could  be  obtained.  The  victories  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  cloture  of  the  city, 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  The  republican  par- 
ty, which  abhorred  him,  seized  upon  those  de- 
feats to  depose  him.  He  fled  the  country,  and 
a  new  administration  being  organized,  peaoefU 
negotiations  were  resumed,  and  soon  terminated 
in  the  desired  pacification.  Mr.  Trist  had  re- 
mained at  his  post,  though  recalled,  and  went 
on  with  his  negotiations.  In  three  months 
after  his  downfall,  and  without  further  opera- 
tion of  arms,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  all  the 
desired  stipulations  obtained.  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  were   ceded  to  the  United^ 


full  price  of  New  Mexico  and  Gahfomia— tbo 
same  that  was  paid  for  all  Louisiana ;  so  that, 
with  the  claims  assumed,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  territories,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the 
acquisitions  were  made  at  a  dear  rate.  The 
same  amount  paid  to  Mexico  without  the  war, 
and  by  treating  her  respectfully  in  treating 
with  her  for  a  boundary  which  would  indade 
Texas,  might  have  obtained  the  same  oessioDg; 
for  every  Mexican  knew  that  Texas  was  gone, 
and  that  New  Mexico  and  Uf^r  California 
were  going  the  same  way,  both  inhabited  aod 
dominated  by  American  citizens,  and  the  latter 
actually  severed  from  Mexico  by  a  suooeflsfiil 
revolution  before  the  war  was  known  o^  and 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  to  the 
United  States. 
The  treaty  was  a  fortunate  event  for  the 


States,  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  from  its    United  States,  and  for  the  administration  which 


mouth  to  £1  Paso,  taken  for  the  boundary  of 
Texas.  These  were  the  acquisitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  five  instal- 
ments, annual  after  the  first;  which  first  in- 
stalment, true  to  the  original  idea  of  the  effica- 
cy of  money  in  terminating  the  war,  was  to  be 
paid  down  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  the 
articles  of  pacification  were  signed,  and  ra^ed 
there.  The  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico  were  all  assumed,  limited  to  three  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  which,  consider- 
ing that  the  war  ostensibly  originated  in  these 
claims,  was  a  very  small  sum.  But  the  largest 
gratified  interest  was  one  which  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  treaty,  but  had  the  full  bene- 
fit of  beii^  included  in  it  They  were  the 
speculators  in  Texas  lands  and  scrip,  now  al- 
lowed to  calculate  largely  upon  their  increased 
value  as  coming  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Union.  They  were  among  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  Texas  annexation,  among  the 
most  clamorous  for  war,  and  among  the  grati- 
fied at  the  peace.  General  provisions  only 
were  admitted  into  the  treaty  in  favor  of  claims 
and  land  titles.  Upri^t  and  disinterested  him- 
self the  negotiator  sternly  repulsed  all  attempts 
to  get  special,  or  personal  provisions  to  be  in- 
serted in  behalf  of  any  individuals  or  compa- 
nies. The  treaty  was  a  singular  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Undertaken  to  get  indemnity  for 
claims,  the  United  States  paid  those  claims 
herselfl    Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  the 


bad  made  it  The  war  had  disappointed  the 
calculation  on  which  it  began.  Instead  of  brie^ 
^heap,  and  bloodless,  it  had  become  long,  coetlj, 
and  sanguinary:  instead  of  getting  a  peace 
through  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna,  that 
formidable  chieftain  had  to  be  vanquished  aod 
expelled,  before  negotiations  could  be  com- 
menced with  those  who  would  always  have 
treated  fairly,  if  their  national  leelii^  had  not 
been  outraged  by  the  aggressive  and  defiant 
manner  in  which  Texas  had  been  incorporated. 
Great  discontent  was  breaking  out  at  home. 
The  Congress  elections  were  going  against  the 
administration,  and  the  aspirants  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  cabinet  were  struck  with  terror  it 
the  view  of  the  great  military  reputations  which 
were  growing  up.  Peace  was  the  only  escape 
from  80  many  dangers,  and  it  was  ghidly  sdzed 
upon  to  terminate  a  war  which  had  disappointed 
all  calculations,  and  the  very  successes  of  whidi 
were  becoming  alarming  to  them. 

Mr.  Trist  signed  his  treaty  m  the  beginnmg 
of  February,  and  it  stands  on  the  statute-book, 
as  it  was  in  fact,  the  sole  work  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  of  that  negotiator.  Two  ministerB 
plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraordinary  were 
sent  out  to  treat  after  he  ht4  been  recalled. 
They  arrived  after  the  work  was  done,  and  only 
brought  home  what  he  had  fiinished.  His  name 
alone  is  signed  to  the  treaty  on  the  American 
side,  against  three  on  the  Mexican  side:  hifi 
name  alone  appears  on  the  American  side  u 
the  enumeration  of  the  ministers  in  the  preain- 
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ble  to  the  treaty.  In  that  preamble  he  k  char- 
acterized as  the  ^^ plenipotentiary^^  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  that  title  he  was  described  in  the 
commission  ^ven  him  by  the  President.  His 
work  was  accepted,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate, ratified ;  and  became  a  supreme  law  of  the 
land:  yet  he  himself  was  rejected!  recalled 
and  dismissed,  without  the  emoluments  of  ple- 
nipotentiary ;  while  two  others  received  those 
emoluments  in  full  for  bringing  home  a  treaty 
in  which  their  names  do  not  appear.  Cer- 
tunly  those  who  served  the  government  well 
in  that  war  with  Mexico,  fared  badly  with  the 
administration.  Taylor,  who  had  vanquished 
at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
and  Buena  Vista,  was  quarrelled  with :  Scott, 
who  removed  the  obstacles  to  peace,  and  sub- 
dued the  Mexican  mind  to  peace,  was  'Super- 
■eded  in  the  command  of  the  army :  Fremont, 
who  had  snatched  California  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  United 
States,  was  court-martialled :  And  Trist,  who 
made  the  treaty  which  secured  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  released  the  administration  from 
its  dangers,  was  recalled  and  dismissed. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIV. 

OBEOON  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT:  ANTI- 
BLAVERY  ORDINANCE  OF  178T  APPUED  TO 
OREOON  TERRITORY :  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE 
LINE  OF  1820,  AND  THE  TEXAS  ANNEXATION 
RENEWAL  OF  IT  IN  184S,  AFFIRMED. 

It  was  on  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Oregon  territorial  government  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn first  made  trial  of  his  new  doctrine  o^^ 
**  No  power  in  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
territories ;"  which,  so  far  from  maintaining,  led 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  and 
to  the  (Mscoveiy  of  his  own,  early  as  well  as  late 
support,  of  what  he  now  condemned  as  a  breach 
of  the  constitution,  and  justifiable  <^use,  ferli 
separation  of  the  slave  fro^^  the  free  States. 
For  it  was  on  this  occasion  tUkt  Senator  Dix, 
of  New  York,  produced  the  ample  proofs  that 
Hr.  Calhoun,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  at  the  time  it  was  made ; 
and  his  own  avowals  eighteen  years  afterwards 


proved  the  same  thing — all  to  be  confirmed  by 
subsequent  authentio  acts.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hale,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  (which  had 
come  up  from  the  House  without  any  provision 
on  the  subject  of  slavery)  was  amended  so  as  to 
extend  the  principle  of  the  anti-slavery  clause 
of  the  ordinance  of  '87  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a  provision 
for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His  proposed  amend- 
ment was  specific,  and  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  to  apply  to  the  organization  of  all  fu- 
ture territories  established  in  the  West  It 
was  in  these  words : 

"  That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thir- 
ty minutes  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  as  defined  by  the  eighth 
section  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  govemmentjand  for  the 
admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories,  approved 
March  6, 1820,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  ana  the 
said  eighth  section,  together  with  the  compro- 
mise therein  efiected,  is  hereby  revived,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the 
future  organization  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  the 
same  understanding,  with  which  it  was  origi- 
nally adopted." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  resulted,  33 
for  it,  22  against  it    They  were : 

'^  YsAS — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell.  Ben-  ^ 
ton,  Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson, 
Douglass,  Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Foote,  Hanne^an, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Louisiana  Johnson  of  Georgia,  King^ 
Lewis,  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Sebas- 
tian, Spruanoe,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood. 

"  Nays — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin, 
Bradbury,  Breese^  Clark,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton.  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Upham, 
Walker,  Webstgr." 

The  vote  here  given  by  Mr.,  Calhoun  was  in 
contradiction  to  his  new  doctrine,  and  excused 
upon  some  subtle  distinction  between  a  vote  for 
an  amendment,  and  a  bill,  and  upon  a  reserved 
intents  vote  against  the  bill  itself  if  adopted. 
Considering  that  his  objections  to  the  matter 
of  the  amendment  were  constitutional  and  not 
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expedient,  and  that  the  TOtes  of  others  m^ht 
pass  the  bill  with  the  clanse  in  it  without  his 
help,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  yaliditj  of  the 
distinction  with  which  he  satisfied  himself.  His 
language  was  that,  ^  though  he  had  voted  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
he  could  not  yote  for  the  bill  which  he  regard- 
ed as  artificial.'*  Eventually  the  bill  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  the  anti-slayeiy 
principle  of  the  ordinance  embraced  in  it; 
whereat  Mr.  Calhoun  became  greatly  excited, 
and  assuming  to  act  upon  t}ie  new  doctrine  that 
he  had  laid  down,  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  any  territory  was  a  subversion  of  the 
Union,  openly  proclaimed  the  strife  between 
the  North  and  the  South  to  be  ended,  and  the 
separation  of  the  States  accomplished;  called 
upon  the  South  to  do  her  duty  to  herself  and 
denounced  every  Southern  representative  who 
would  not  follow  the  same  course  that  he  did. 
He  exclaimed : 

"  The  great  strife  between  the  North  and  the 
South  is  ended.  The  North  is  determined  to 
exclude  the  property  of  the  slaveholder^  and  of 
course  the  slaveholder  himself  from  its  territo- 
ry. On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  no  divi- 
sion in  the  North.  In  the  South,  he  r^retted 
to  say,  there  was  some  division  of  sentiment. 
The  effect  of  this  determination  of  the  North 
was  to  convert  all  the  Southern  population  into 
slaves;  and  he  would  never  consent  to  entail 
that  disgrace  on  his  posterity.  He  denounced 
any  Southern  man  who  would  not  take  the 
same  course.  Gentlemen  were  greatly  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  the  presidential  ques- 
tion in  the  South  would  override  this  more  im- 
portant one.  The  separation  of  the  North  and 
the  South  is  completed.  The  South  has  now  a 
most  solemn  obl^ation  to  perform — ^to  herself 
— ^to  the  constitution — to  me  Union.  She  is 
bound  to  come  to  a  decision  not  to  permit  this 
to  go  on  any  further,  but  to  show  that,  dearly 
as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are  questions 
which  she  regards  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Union.  She  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
obligations  as  she  may  best  understand  them. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  government, 
but  a  question  involving  the 'continuance  of  the 
Union.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  this  ques- 
tion should  come  to  an  end,  in  order  that  some 
new  point  should  be  taken." 

This  was  an  open  invocation  to  disunion,  and 
fhm  that  time  forth  the  efforts  were  regular  to 
obtain  a  meetmg  of  the  members  from  the  slave 
States,  to  unite  in  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
dave  States  to  redress  themselves.  Mr.  Benton 
y  and  General  Houston,  who  had  supported  the 


Oregon  bill,  were  denounced  by  name  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  after  his  return  to  South  Carolina, 
^as  traitors  to  the  South:"  a  denunciatioii 
which  they  took  for  a  distinction ;  as,  what  he 
called  treason  to  the  South,  they  knew  to  be 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  The  President,  in  ap- 
proving the  Oregon  bill,  embraced  the  opportit- 
nity  to  send  in  a  spedal  message  on  the  riaveiy 
agitation,  in  which  he  showed  the  danger  to  the 
Union  from  the  pit)gress  of  that  agitation,  and 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787 — ^the  terms  of  the  Ifis- 
souri  compromise  of  1820 — and  the  Texas  coitt- 
promise  (as  he  well  termed  it)  of  1845,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  danger.  These  are  his 
warnings: 


^The  fathers  of  the  constitution — the 
and  patriotic  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
institutions — ^foreseeing  the  danger  from  this 
quarter,  acted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
mutual  concession  on  this  dangerous  and  deli- 
cate subject ;  and  their  wisdom  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  their  successors.  Whilst  they  left  to 
the  States  exclusively  the  question  of  domestie 
slavery  within  their  respective  limits,  they  pro- 
vided that  slaves^  who  might  escape  into  other 
States  not  recognizing  the  institution  of  sluveiy, 
shall '  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.* 
Upon  this  foundation  the  matter  rested  until 
the  Missouri  question  arose.  In  December, 
1819,  ajmlication  was  made  to  Congress  by  the 
people  of  the  Missouri  territory  for  admissicm 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  discussion  upon 
the  subject  in  Congress  involved  the  question 
of  slavery,  and  vras  prosecuted  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  produce  excitements  alarming  to 
every  patriot  in  the  Union.  But  the  good 
genius  of  conciliation  which  presided  at  the 
birth  of  our  institutions  finally  prevailed,  mod 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  adopted.  This 
compromise  had  the  effect  of  «Jmiiig  ||ie 
troubled  waves,  and  restoring  peace  aod  good- 
will throughout  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  similar  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  would 
produce  the  same  hi^>pY  results.  If  the  keis- 
lation  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  other 
territories  shall  not  be  adopted  in  a  B|Hrit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  country  can  be  satisfied,  or  tnat  tho 
most  disastrous  consequences  shall  fiul  to  ensoe. 
When  Texas  wais  admitted  into  our  Union,  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise  which  guided  our 
predecessors  in  the  admisacm  <^  Missouri,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  prevaUed  without 
any  serious  opposition.  The  ^jointrresolution 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,'  ap- 
proved March  the  first,  one  thousand  eiriit  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  provides  that  ^suS^States 
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M  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said 
territory  lying  south  of  thirty-ftix  deg^rees  thirty 
minutes  north  ktitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
people  of  each  State  asking  admission  may  de- 
sire. And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be 
formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  slaveiy  or  involuntary 
servitude  (except  for  crime)  sliall  be  prohibited. 
The  territory  of  Oregon  lies  far  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  Missouri  and  Texas 
compromise  line.  Its  southern  boundary  is  the 
parallel  of  forty-two,  leaving  the  intermediate 
distance  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  geo- 
gn4>hical  miles.  And  it  is  because  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  if  extended 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that 
I  have  not  fislt  at  liberty  to  withhold  my  sanc- 
tion. Had  it  embraced  territories  south  of  that 
compromise,  the  question  presented  for  my  con- 
sideration would  have  been  of  a  far  different 
character,  and  my  action  upon  it  must  have  cor- 
responded with  my  convictions. 

^  Ought  we  now  to  disturb  the  Missouri  and 
Texas  compromises?  Ought  we  at  ^is  late 
day,  in  attempting  to  annul  what  has  been  so 
long  established  and  acquiesced  in,  to  excite 
sectional  divisions  and  jalousies;  to  alienate 
the  people  of  different  portions  of  the  Union 
from  each  other ;  and  to  endanger  the  existence 
ofthe  Union  itself?'' 

To  the  momentous  appeals  with  which  this 
extract  concludes,  a  terrible  answer  has  just 
been  given.  To  the  question— Will  you  annul 
these  compromises,  and  excite  jealousies  and 
divisions,  sectional  alienations,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  this  Union?  the  dreadful  an- 
swer has  been  given — we  will  I  And  in  record- 
ing that  answer,  History  performs  her  sacred 
duty  in  pointing  to  its  authors  as  the  authors  of 
the  state  of  things  which  now  alarms  and  afflicts 
the  country,  and  threatens  the  calamity  which 
President  Polk  foresaw  and  deprecated. 


CHAPTER    OLXXV. 

MB.  OALHOUN^B  NEW  DOGMA  ON  TEBBITOBIAL 
BLAySBY:  SELF-BXTENSION  OF  THB  8L  AVERT 
PABT  OF  THB  OONBTITUTION  TO  THB  TEBBI- 
TOBIBB. 

Thb  resolutions  of  1847  went  no  fhrther  than 
to  deny  the  power  oC  Congress  to  prohibit 
sUvery  in  a  territory,  and  that  was  enough 


while  Congress  alone  was  the  power  to  be 
guarded  against:  but  it  became  insufficient,  and 
even  a  stumbling-block,  when  New  Mexico  and 
California  were  acquired,  and  where  no  Con- 
gress prohibition  was  necessary  because  their 
soQ  was  already  free.  Here  the  dogma  of  '47 
became  an  impediment  to  the  territorial  exten- 
sion of  slavery ;  ibr,  in  denying  power  to  legis- 
late upon  the  subject,  the  denial  worked  both 
ways — both  against  the  admission  and  exdueion. 
It  was  on  seeing  this  consequence  as  resulting 
from  the  dogmas  of  1847,  that  Mr.  Benton  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  approadiing 
cessation  of  the  slavery  agitation — that  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  being  rejected  as  unnecessary, 
the  question  was  at  an  end,  as  the  friends  of 
slavery  extension  could  not  ask  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  to  cany  it  into  a  territory.  The 
ag^tion  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  peace 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  land.  Delusive  calcu- 
lation !  A  new  dogma  was  invented  to  fit  the 
case — that  of  the  transmigration  of  the  constitu- 
tion— (the  slavery  part  of  it) — ^into  the  terri- 
tories, overriding  and  oveiTuling  all  the  anti- 
slavery  laws  which  it  found  there,  and  planting 
the  institution  there  under  its  own  wing,  and 
maintaining  it  beyond  the  power  of  eradication 
either  by  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory. Before  this  dogma  was  proclaimed  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  constitution  extended  to 
these  territories  by  act  of  Congress:  failing  in 
those  attempts,  the  difficulty  was  leaped  over 
by  boldly  assuming  that  the  constitution  went 
of  itself-— that  is  to  say,  the  slavery  part  of  it. 
In  this  exigency  Mr.  Calhoun  came  out  with 
his  new  and  supreme  dogma  of  the  transmigrar 
tory  function  of  the  constitution  in  the  ipio 
facto,  and  the  instantaneous  transportation  of 
itself  in  its  slavery  attributes,  into  all  acquired 
territories.  This  dogma  was  thus  broached  by 
its  author  in  his  speech  upon  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial bill: 

"  BtU  I  deny  that  the  ktwe  of  Mexico  can 
have  the  effect  attributed  to  them  (that  of  keep- 
ing slavery  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Calif  or- 
nia).  A»  eoon  as  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  is  ratified^  the  sovereignty  and  au- 
thority of  Mexico  in  the  territory  acquired 
by  it  become  extinct,  and  that  of  the  United 
Stales  is  substituted  in  its  place,  carrying  with 
it  the  constitution,  with  its  overriding  control 
over  all  the  laws  and  institutions  rf  Mexico 
inconsistent  with  it?* 
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Higtoiy  cannot  class  higher  than  as  a  yagaiy 
of  a  diseased  imagination  this  imputed  self-actr 
ing  and  self-extension  of  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  does  nothing  of  itself-— not  even  in 
the  States,  for  which  it  was  made.  Every  part 
of  it  requires  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation. 
No  part  of  it  can  reach  a  territory  unless  im- 
parted to  it  by  act  of  Congress.  Slayery,  as  a 
local  institution,  can  only  be  established  by  a 
local  legislative  authority.  It  cannot  transmi- 
grate— cannot  carry  along  with  it  the  law  which 
protects  it :  and  if  it  could,  what  law  would  it 
carry  ?  The  code  of  the  State  from  which  the 
emigrant  went  ?  Then  there  would  be  as  many 
slavery  codes  in  the  territory  as  States  furnish- 
ing emigrants,  and  these  codes  all  varying  more 
or  less ;  and  some  of  them  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  property — the  slave,  in  many  States, 
being  only  a  chattel  interest^  governed  by  the 
laws  applicable  to  chattels — in  others,  as  in 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  a  real-estate  interest, 
governed  by  the  laws  which  apply  to  landed  pro- 
perty. In  a  word,  this  dogma  of  the  self-exten- 
sion of  the  slavery  part  of  the  constitution  to  a 
territory  is  impracticable  and  preposterous,  and 
as  novel  as  unfounded. 

It  was  in  this  same  debate,  on  the  Oregon 
territorial  bill,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  showed  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
on  the  Missouri  compromise  question,  and  also 
foigotten  its  history,  4uid  first  declared  that  he 
held  that  compromise  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.    Thus : 

^  After  an  arduous  struggle  of  more  than  a 
year,  on  the  question  wheUier  Missouri  should 
come  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  restric- 
tions prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line  was 
adopted  between  the  North  and  the  South ;  but 
it  was  done  under  circumstances  which  made  it 
nowise  obligatory  on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it 
was  moved  by  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens 
(Mr.  Clay),  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  North 
against  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  South ; 
and  was  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  by  superior 
numbers,  in  opposition  to  her  strenuous  efforts. 
The  South  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it,  or 
assented  to  the  power  it  asserted.  She  was 
voted  down,  and  has  simply  acouiesoed  in  an 
arrangement  which  she  has  not  had  the  power 
to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt  to 
do  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  Union — ^to  which  she  has  ever  been  ad- 


All  this  is  error,  and  was  immediately  shown 


to  be  so  by  Senator  Dix  of  New  York,  who 
produced  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Monroe^s 
cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member, 
had  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  compromise,  and  given  their 
opinions  in  its  &vor.  It  has  also  been  seen 
since  that,  as  late  as  1838,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in 
fiivor  of  that  compromise,  and  censured  Mr. 
Randolph  for  being  against  it ;  and,  still  later, 
in  1845,  he  acted  his  part  in  re-enacting  that 
compromise,  and  re-establishing  its  line,  in  that 
part  of  it  which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  Texas,  and  which,  if  not  re- 
established, would  permit  slavery  in  Texas,  to 
spread  south  of  36"*  30'.  Foiigettmg  his  own 
part  in  that  compromise,  Mr.  Calhoun  equally 
forgot  that  of  others.  He  says  Mr.  Clay  moved 
the  compromise — a  dear  mistake,  as  it  came 
down  to  the  House  fh>m  the  Senate,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  House  restrictive  bilL  He 
says  it  was  carried  by  the  almost  united  Toioe 
of  the  North  against  the  ahnost  united  Toioe  of 
the  South — a  dear  mistake  again,  for  it  was 
carried  in  the  Senate  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
South,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  votes  fix>m  the 
North;  and  in  the  House^  by  a  minority  of 
votes  fh>m  each  section,  making  134  to  42.  He 
says  it  was  imposed  on  the  South :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  not  only  voted  for,  but  invoked 
and  implored  by  its  leading  men — ^by  all  in  the 
Senate,  headed  by  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Maryland; 
by  all  in  the  House,  headed  by  Mr.  Lowndes, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  since  authentically  declared  he 
blamed  at  the  time  for  his  opposition.  So  fiir 
from  being  imposed  on  the  South,  she  re-estab- 
lished it  when  she  found  it  down  at  the  re- 
covery of  Texas.  Every  member  of  Congress 
that  voted  for  the  legislative  admission  of  Texas 
in  1845,  voted  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
prostrate  Missouri  compromise  line:  and  thai 
vote  comprehended  the  South,  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn at  its  head — not  as  a  member  of  Congreas, 
but  as  Secretary  of  State,  promoting  that  legis- 
lative admission  of  Texas,  and  seizing  upon  it  in 
preference  to  n^otiation,  to  effect  the  admia^ 
sion.  This  was  on  the  third  day  of  Maidi, 
1845 ;  so  that  up  to  that  day,  which  was  <mly 
two  years  before  the  invention  of  the  "no 
power  "  dogma,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  estopped  by  his 
own  act  from  denying  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise :  and  in  that  estoppel 
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Ib  equally  included  eyery  member  of  Congress 
that  then  yoted  for  that  admission.  He  says 
the  South  neyer  gaye  her  sanction  to  it :  on  the 
contrary,  she  did  it  twice — at  its  enactment  in 
1820,  and  at  its  re-establishment  in  1845  He 
says  she  was  yoted  down :  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  yoted  up,  and  that  twice,  and  by  good  help 
added  to  her  own  exertions — ^and  for  which  she 
was  duly  grateful  both  times.  All  this  the  jour- 
nals and  legislatiye  history  of  the  times  will 
proye,  and  which  any  person  may  see  that  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look.  But  admit  all  these 
errors  of  &ct,  Mr.  Calhoun  deliyered  a  sound  and 
patriotic  sentiment  which  his  disciples  haye  dis- 
regarded and  yiolated:  He  would  not  attempt 
to  reyerse  the  Missouri  compromise,  because  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union.  What  he  would  not  attempt,  they  haye 
done :  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union 
are  not  only  disturbed,  but  destroyed. 

In  the  same  speech  the  dogma  of  squatter 
soyereignty  was  properly  repudiated  and 
scouted,  though  condemnation  was  erroneously 
deriyed  from  a  denial,  instead  of  an  assertion, 
of  the  power  of  Congress  oyer  it.  "  Of  all  the 
positions  eyer  taken  on  the  subject,  he  declared 
this  of  squatter  soyereignty  to  be  the  most 
absurd : "  and,  going  on  to  trace  the  absurdity 
to  its  consequences,  he  said : 

^  The  first  half-dozen  of  squatters  would  be- 
come the  soyereigns,  with  full  dominion  and 
soyereignty  over  the  territories ;  and  the  con- 
quered people  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
would  become  the  soyereigns  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  they  become  territories  of  the  United 
States^  yested  with  the  full  right  of  excluding 
eyen  tneir  conquerors." 

Mr.  Calhoun  concluded  this  speech  on  the 
Or^on  bill,  in  which  he  promulgated  his  latest 
dogmas  on  slayery,  with  referring  the  future 
hypothetical  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  three 
phases  of  the  slayery  question:  1.  The  ordi- 
nance of  '87.  2.  The  compromise  of  1820.  3. 
The  Oregon  agitation  of  that  day,  1848.  These 
were  his  words: 

^  Now,  let  me  say.  Senators,  if  our  Union  and 
system  of  goyemment  are  doomed  to  perish, 
and  we  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many  great  peo- 
ple who  haye  gone  before  us,  the  historian,  who, 
m  some  future  day,  may  record  the  eyents  tend- 
ing to  so  calamttous  a  result,  will  deyote  his 
first  chapter  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  lauded 
as  it  and  its  authors  have  been,  as  tne  first  in 


that  series  which  led  to  it.  His  next  chapter 
will  be  deyoted  to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and 
the  next  to  the  present  agitation.  Whether 
there  will  be  another  beyond,  I  know  not  It 
will  depend  on  what  we  may  do." 

These  the  three  causes:  The  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  was  yoted  for  by  every  slave  State 
then  in  existence :  The  compromise  of  1820,  sup- 
ported by  himself  and  the  power  of  the  South : 
The  Oregon  agitation  of  1848,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  architect — for  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  opposition  to  free  soil  in  Oregon.  But  the 
historian  will  have  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
causes  dissolved  the  Union :  and  that  historian 
may  have  to  relate  that  a  fourth  cause  did  it — 
and  one  from  which  Mr.  Calhoun  recoiled,  "  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  attempted  v>ithout  dU- 
turbing  the  peace  and  harmony  oftJte  UnionJ^ 


CHAPTER  CLXXVI. 

OOUBT-MABTIAL  ON   LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
FBEMONT. 

Columbus,  the  discoyerer  of  the  New  World, 
was  carried  home  in  chains,  firom  the  theatre  of 
his  discoveries,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his  glory : 
Fr^nK>nt,  the  explorer  of  California  and  its  pre- 
server to  the  United  States,  was  brought  homo 
a  prisoner  to  be  tried  for  an  ofience,  of  which 
the  penalty  was  death,  to  expiate  the  ofience  <^ 
haying  entered  the  army  without  passmg  through 
the  gate  of  the  Military  Academy. 

The  goyemor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Aus- 
tin A  King,  Esq.,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
gallery  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  a  son  depart  as 
a  volunteer  in  General  Kearney's  expedition  to 
New  Mexico,  heard  a  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gallery  speaking  of  Fremont  in  a  way 
that  attracted  his  attention.  The  speaker  was 
in  the  uniform  of  a  United  States  ofScer,  and 
his  remarks  were  highly  injurious  to  Fremont. 
He  inquired  the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  was 
told  it  was  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  tho  Topo- 
graphical corps  I  and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  a 
fnend  in  Washington  that  Frtoont  was  to  have 
trouble  when  he  got  among  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army :  and  trouble  he  did  have :  for  he 
had  committed  the  offence  for  which,  in  the  eyes 
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of  manj  of  these  ofSoen,  there  was  no  expia- 
tion except  in  ignominious  expulsion  from  the 
army.  He  had  not  onlj  entered  the  army  in- 
trusively, according  to  their  ideas,  that  is  to 
say,  without  passing  through  West  Point,  hut  he 
had  done  worse :  he  had  hecome  distinguished. 
Instead  of  seeking  easy  service  ahout  towns  and 
villages,  he  had  gone  off  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  to  extend  the  houndaries  of  science 
in  the  midst  of  perils  and  sufferings,  and  to  gun 
for  himself  a  name  which  hecame  known 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  brought  home 
to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  mutiny,  expanded 
into  many  specifications,  of  which  one  is  enough 
to  show  the  monstrosity  of  the  whole.  At 
page  11  of  the  printed  record  of  the  trial,  under 
the  head  of  "  Mutiny  "  stands  this  specification, 
numbered  6 : 

^  In  this,  that  he,  Lieutenant-colonel  John  G. 
Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
United  States  army,  did,  at  Ciudad  de  los  An- 
geles, on  the  second  of  March^  1847,  in  contempt 
of  tlie  lawful  authority  of  his  superior  officer. 
Bngadier-general  Kearney,  assume  to  be  and 
act  as  governor  of  California,  in  executing  a 
deed  or  instrument  of  writing  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit :  *  In  consideration  of  Francis 
Temple  having  conveyed  to  the  United  States  a 
certain  island,  commonly  called  White^  or  Bird 
Island^ituated  near  the  month  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay^  /,  John  C.  Frimont,  Governor  djT 
California^  and  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  afore- 
said, hereby  obli^  myself  as  the  legal  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States,  and  my  snccessors 
in  office,  to  pay  the  said  Francis  Temple,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  ^5,000,  to  be  paid 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  receipt 
of  funds  from  the  United  States,  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Territory  of  Calijomia 
to  be  affixed,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the 
capital  of  California,  this  2d  day  cf  Mcarch, 
.  A.  D,  IS-n, —John  C,  Fremont:  " 

And  of  this  specification,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
rest,  two  dozen  in  nun(ber,  Fremont  was  duly 
found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  the  court  Now 
this  case  of  mutiny  consisted  in  this :  That 
there  being  an  island  of  solid  rock,  of  some 
hundred  acres  extent,  in  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay,  formed  by  nature  to  command 
the  bay,  and  on  which  the  United  States  are 
now  constructing  forts  and  a  light-house  to  cost 
millions,  which  island  had  been  granted  to  a 
British  subject  and  was  about  to  be  sold  to  a 
French  subject.  Colonel  Fremont  bought  it  for 
the  United  States,  subject  to  their  ratifica- 
tion in  paying  the  purchase  money :  all  which 


appears  upon  the  face  of  the  papers.  Upon  this 
transaction  (as  upon  all  the  other  specifications) 
the  minority  of  the  court  found  the  accused 
guilty  of  "mutiny,"  the  appropriate  punishment 
for  which  is  death ;  but  the  sentence  was  mod- 
erated down  to  dismission  from  the  service. 
The  President  disapproved  the  absurd  findings 
(seven  of  them)  under  the  mutiny  charge,  but 
approved  the  finding  and  sentence  on  inferior 
charges;  and  offered  a  puxlon  to  Fremont: 
which  he  scornfully  refused.  Since  then  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  possession  of  that  island  by 
military  force,  without  paying  any  thing  for  it ; 
Fremont  having  taken  the  purchase  on  his  own 
account  since  his  conviction  for  "  mutiny  "  in 
having  purchased  it  for  the  government — a  con- 
viction about  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been 
on  a  specification  for  witchcraft,  heresy,  or 
^  flat  burglary."  And  now  annual  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  forts  and  the  light-house  upon 
it,  under  the  name  of  Alcatrax,  or  Los  Aka- 
trazes— that  is  to  say.  Pelican  Island ;  so  called 
from  being  the  resort  of  those  sea  birds. 

Justice  to  the  dead  requires  it  to  be  told  that 
these  charges,  so  preposterously  wicked,  were 
not  the  work  of  General  Kearney,  but  had  been 
altered  from  his.  At  page  64  of  th^  printed 
record,  and  not  in  answer  to  any  question  on 
that  point,  but  simply  to  place  himself  right  be- 
fore the  court,  and  the  country,  General  Kear- 
ney swore  in  these  w<nt]s^  and  signed  them: 
"  ITie  charges  upon  which  Colonel  Frimont  is 
now  arraignedy  are  not  my  charges,  I  prefer- 
red a  single  charge  against  Lieutenant-colond 
Frimont.  These  charges,  upon  which  he  is 
now  arraigned^  have  been  changed  from 
mine.^^  The  change  was  from  one  charge  to  three^ 
and  firom  one  or  a  few  specifications  to  two  dosen 
—whereof  this  island  purchase  is  a  characteristic 
specimen.  No  person  has  ever  acknowledged  the 
authorship  of  the  change,  but  the  caption  to  the 
charges  (page  4  of  the  record)  declares  them  to 
have  been  preferred  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
portment The  caption  runs  thus :  "  Charges 
against  Lieutenant-colonel  Fremont,  of  the 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemenj  United  States 
army,  preferred  against  him  by  order  of  the 
War  Department,  on  information  of  Brigadier- 
general  Kearney,''^  The  War  Department^  at 
that  time,  was  William  L.  Marcy,  Esq.;  in  c<m- 
sequenoe  of  which  Senator  Benton,  diairmaa 
for  twenty  years  of  the  Senate's  committee  on 
Military  Affitirs,  refused  to  remain  any  longer  at 
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the  head  of  that  committee,  because  he  would 
not  hold  a  place  which  woidd  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  that  department. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  was,  that  Fre- 
mont had  mutinied  because  Kearney  would  not 
appoint  him  governor  of  California;  and  the 
answer  to  that  was^  that  Commodore  Stockton, 
acting  under  taU  authority  from  the  President, 
had  already  appointed  him  to  that  place  before 
Kearney  left  Santa  F6  for  New  Mexico :  and 
the  proof  was  ample,  dear,  and  pointed  to  that 
effect :  but  more  has  since  been  found,  and  of  a 
kind  to  be  noticed  by  a  court  of  West  Point 
ofBocrs,  as  it  comes  from  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  so  happens  that  two  of  General 
Kearney's  officers  (Captain  Johnston,  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the 
Topographical  corps),  both  kept  journals  of  the 
expedition,  which  have  since  been  published, 
and  that  both  these  journals  contain  the  same 
proof— -one  by  a  plain  and  natural  statement — 
the  other  by  an  unnatural  suppression  which 
betrays  the  same  knowledge.  The  journal  of 
Captain  Johnston,  of  the  first  dragoons,  under 
the  date  of  October  6th,  1846,  contains  this 
entry: 

"  Marched  at  0,  after  having  great  trouble  in 
getting  some  ox  carts  from  the  Mexicans :  alter 
inarching  about  three  miles  we  met  Kit  Carson, 
direct  on  express  from  California,  with  a  mail 
of  public  letters  for  Washington.  He  informs 
us  that  Colonel  Fremont  is  probably  civil  and 
military  governor  of  California,  and  that  about 
forty  days  since.  Commodore  Stockton  with  the 
naval  forces,  and  Colonel  Fremont,  acting  in 
eaaoeirt,  commenced  to  revolutionize  that  coun- 
ty and  place  it  under  the  American  flag :  that 
in  about  ten  days  this  was  done,  and  Carson 
having  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was 
despatdied  across  the  country  by  the  Giliu  with 
a  party  to  carry  the  mail.  The  general  told 
him  that  he  had  just  passed  over  the  country 
which  we  were  to  traverse,  and  he  wanted  him 
to  go  back  with  him  as  a  guide :  he  replied  that 
he  had  pledged  himself  to  go  to  Washington, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  not  fulfilling  his 
promise.  The  general  told  him  he  would  re- 
lieve him  of  all  responsibility,  and  place  the 
mail  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  person  to  carry  it 
on.  He  finally  consented,  and  turned  his  ace 
towards  the  West  again,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  entering  the  settlements,  after  his  arduous 
trip,  and  when  he  had  set  his  hopes  on  seeing 
his  family.  It  requires  a  brave  man  to  give  up 
his  private  feelings  thus  for  the  public  go^ ;  but 
Carson  is  one :  such  honor  to  his  name  for  it." 

This  is  a  natural  and  straightforward  account 


of  this  meeting  with  Carson,  and  of  the  informa- 
tion he  gave,  that  California  was  conquered  by 
Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  the  latter  governor 
of  it ;  and  the  journal  goes  on  to  show  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  information,  General  Kear- 
ney turned  back  the  body  of  his  command,  and 
went  on  with  an  escort  only  of  one  hundred 
dragoons.  Lieutenant  Emory's  journal  of  the 
same  date  <^ns  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  some 
teams  from  the  Mexicans,  and  then  branches 
off  into  a  dissertation  upon  peonage,  and  winds 
up  the  day  with  saying :  "  Came  into  camp 
late,  and  found  Carson  with  an  express  from 
California^  hearing  intelligence  that  the  coun- 
try had  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  that 
the  American  flag  floated  in  every  partJ^ 
This  is  a  lame  account,  not  telling  to  whom  the 
country  had  surrendered,  eschewing  aU  inention 
of  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  that  governorship 
which  afterwards  became  the  point  in  the  court- 
martial  triaL  The  next  day's  journal  opens 
with  Carson's  news,  equally  lame  at  the  same 
point,  and  redundant  in  telling  something  in 
New  Mexico,  under  date  of  Oct.  7th,  1846, 
which  took  place  the  next  year  in  old  Mexico, 
thus :  "  Yesterday's  news  caused  some  changes 
in  our  camp :  one  hundred  dragoons^  officered^ 
^c,  formed  the  party  for  California,  Major 
Sumner,  with  the  dragoons,  was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  steps J^  Here  the  news  brought  by 
Carson  is  again  referred  to,  and  the  consequence 
of  receiving  it  is  stated ;  but  still  no  mention 
of  Fremont  and  Stockton,  and  that  governor- 
ship, the  question  of  which  became  the  whole 
p(Hnt  m  the  next  year's  trial  for  mutiny.  But 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  his 
presence  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  foresight 
into  what  took  place  afterwards  and  far  from 
him— exhibited  thus  in  the  journal:  ^ Many 
friends  here  parted  that  were  never  to  meet 
again :  some  fell  in  California^  some  in  New 
Mexico,  and  some  at  Cerro  Gordo?'  Now,  no 
United  States  troops  fell  in  New  Mexico  until 
after  Lieutenant  Emory  left  there,  nor  in  Cali- 
fornia until  he  got  there,  nor  at  Cerro  Gordo 
until  April  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was  in 
California,  and  could  not  know  it  until  after  Fr^ 
mont  vras  fixed  upon  to  be  arrested  for  that 
mutiny  of  which  the  governorship  was  the 
point  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  this  part 
of  the  journal  m&  altered  nearly  a  year  after  it 
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purports  to  have  been  written,  and  after  the 
arrest  of  Fremont  had  been  resolyed  npon ;  and 
so,  while  absolutely  proving  an  alteration  of 
the  journal,  ezplidns  the  omission  of  all  mention 
of  idl  reference  to  the  governorship,  the  ignor- 
ing of  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  charge  of  mutiny. — ^Long  after- 
wards, and  without  knowing  a  word  of  what 
Captain  Johnston  had  written,  or  Lieutenant 
Emory  had  suppressed,  Carson  gave  his  own 
statement  of  that  meeting  with  General  Kear- 
ney, the  identity  of  which  with  the  statement 
of  Captain  Johnston,  is  the  identity  of  truth 
with  itself:    Thus: 

"I  met  General  Kearney,  with  his  troops,  on 

the  6th  of  October,  about  miles  below 

Santa  F^.  I  had  heard  of  their  coming,  and 
when  I  met  them,  the  first  thing  I  told  them 
was  that  they  were  *  too  late ' — that  California 
was  conquered,  and  the  United  States  flag  raised 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  Genend  Kear- 
ney said  he  would  eo  on,  and  said  something 
about  going  to  establish  a  civil  government.  I 
told  him  a  civil  government  was  already  estab- 
lished, and  Colonel  Fremont  appointed  governor, 
to  commence  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  the 
north,  some  time  in  that  very  month  (October). 
General  Kearney  said  that  made  no  difference — 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
he  would  make  him  governor  himself.  He  be- 
gan from  the  first  to  insist  on  my  turning  back 
to  guide  him  into  California.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  turn  back — that  I  had  pledged  myself  to 
Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Fremont  to 
take  their  despatches  through  to  Washington 
City,  and  to  return  with  despatches  as  fk?  as 
New  Mexico,  where  my  family  lived,  and  to 
carry  them  all  the  wav  back  if  I  did  not  find 
some  one  at  Santa  F6  that  I  could  trust  as  well 
as  I  could  my^lf— that  I  had  promised  them  I 
would  reach  W  ashington  in  sixty  days,  and  that 
they  should  have  return  despatches  from  the 
government  in  120  days.  I  mid  performed  so 
much  of  the  journey  in  the  appointed  time,  and 
in  doing  so  had  already  worn  out  and  killed 
thirty-four  mules — that  Stockton  and  Fremont 
had  given  me  letters  of  credit  to  persons  on  the 
way  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  anmials  I  needed, 
and  all  the  sapplies  to  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  back  in  120  days ;  and  that  I  was 
pledged  to  them,  and  could  not  disappoint  them ; 
and  besides,  that  I  was  under  more  oblations 
to  Colonel  Fremont  than  to  any  other  man 
alive.  General  Kearney  would  not  hear  of  any 
such  thing  as  my  going  on.  He  told  me  he 
was  a  friend  to  Colonel  Fremont  and  Colonel 
Benton,  and  all  the  family,  and  would  send  on 
the. despatches  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
been  with  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  exploring 
party,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  would 


take  the  despatches  through,  and  bring  hmk 
despatches  as  quick  as  I  could.  When  he  oodd 
not  persuade  me  to  turn  back,  he  then  told  me 
that  he  had  a  right  to  make  me  go  with  bim, 
and  insisted  on  his  right ;  and  I  did  not  con- 
sent to  turn  back  till  he  had  made  me  believe 
that  he  had  a  right  to  order  me ;  and  then,  is 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  going  on  with  the  despatdies 
and  General  Kearney  seemed  to  be  such  a  good 
friend  of  the  colonel's,  I  let  him  take  me  bad; 
and  I  guided  him  through,  but  went  with  great 
hesitation,  and  had  prepared  every  thing  to  es- 
cape the  night  before  they  started,  and  made 
known  my  intention  to  Maxwell,  who  urged  me 
not  to  do  so.  More  than  twenty  times  on  the 
road.  General  Kearney  told  me  about  his  being 
a  friend  of  Colonel  Benton  and  Colonel  Frt- 
mont,  and  all  their  fiunily,  and  that  he  intended 
to  make  Colonel  Fremont  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  all  this  of  his  own  accord,  as  m 
were  travelling  along,  or  in  camp,  and  without 
my  saying  a  word  to  nim  about  it.  I  say,  more 
tbian  twenty  times,  for  I  cannot  remember  how 
many  times,  it  was  such  a  common  thing  fi)r 
him  to  talk  about  it" 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Carson,  made 
to  Senator  Benton ;  and  who,  although  rejected 
for  a  lieutenancy  ui  the  United  States  army  be- 
cause he  did  not  enter  it  through  the  gate  of  the 
military  academy,  is  a  man  whose  word  will 
stand  wherever  he  is  known,  and  who  is  at  the 
head,  as  a  guide,  of  the  principal  military  sno- 
cesses  in  New  Mexico.  But  why  back  his 
word  ?  The  very  despatches  he  was  carryhig 
conveyed  to  the  government  the  same  informa- 
tion that  he  gave  to  General  Kearney,  to  wit) 
that  California  was  conquered  and  Fremont  to 
be  governor.  That  information  was  communi- 
cated to  Congress  by  the  President,  and  also 
sworn  to  by  Commodore  Stockton  before  the 
court-martial :  but  without  any  effect  up(m  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

Colonel  Fr6mont  was  found  guilty  of  all  the 
charges,  and  all  the  specifications ;  and  in  the 
secrecy  which  hides  the  proceedings  of  courti- 
martial,  it  cannot  be  told  how,  or  whether  the 
members  divided  in  their  opinions ;  butcircom- 
stances  always  leak  out  to  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  an  opinion,  and  according  to  these  leak- 
ings,  on  this  occasion  four  members  of  thecoort 
were  against  the  conviction :  to  wit,  Brigadie^ 
general  Brooke,  President;  Lieutcnant^lonel 
Hunt  5  Lieutenant-colonel  Taylor,  brother  of 
the  afterwards  President ;  and  Migor  Baker,  d 
the  Ordnance.  The  proceedings  required  to  be 
approved,  or  disapproved,  by  the  President; 
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and  he,  although  no  militaiy  man,  was  a  rational 
man,  and  common  reason  told  him  there  was  no 
mutiny  in  the  case.  He  therefore  disapproved 
that  finding,  and  approved  the  rest,  saying: 

"Upon  an  inspection  of  the  record,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  facts  proved  in  this  case  con- 
stitute the  military  crime  of  ^  mutiny.'  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  second  and  third  charges  are 
sustained  by  the  proof|  and  that  the  conviction 
upon  these  charges  warrants  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  there- 
fore approved ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case — of  the  previous 
meritorious  and  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fremont,  and  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  the  court^  to  the 
clemency  of  the  President,  the  sentence  of  dis- 
missal firom  the  service  is  remitted.  Lieutenant- 
coL  Fremont  will  accordingly  be  released  from 
arrest  will  resume  his  sword,  and  report  for 
duty.'^    (Dated,  February  17, 1848.) 

Upon  the  instant  of  receiving  this  order, 
Fremont  addressed  to  the  adjutant-general  this 
note: 

**I  have  this  moment  received  the  general 
order.  No.  7  (dated  the  17th  instant),  making 
known  to  me  the  final  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  before  which  I  have  been 
tried;  and  hereby  send  in  my  resignation  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  die  United 
States.  In  doing  this  I  take  the  occasion  to 
say,  that  my  reason  for  resigning  is,  that  I  do 
not  feel  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
deserve  the  finding  of  the  court;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  I  cannot,  by  accepting  the 
clemency  of  the  President,  admit  the  justice  of 
the  dedsion  against  me." 

General  Kearney  had  two  misfortunes  in  this 
court-martial  affair :  he  had  to  appear  as  prose- 
cutor of  charges  which  ho  swore  before  the 
court  were  not  his :  and  he  had  been  attended 
by  West  Point  officers  envious  and  jealous  of 
Fremont,  and  the  dandostine  sources  of  poison- 
ous publications  against  him,  which  inflamed 
animosities,  and  left  the  heats  which  they  en- 
gendered to  settle  upon  the  head  of  General 
Kearney.  Major  Cooke  and  Lieutenant  Emory 
were  the  chief  springs  of  these  publications,  and 
fts  such  were  questioned  before  the  court,  but 
shielded  from  open  detection  by  the  secret  de- 
cisions of  the  majority  of  the  members. 

The  secret  proceedings  of  courts-martial  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Such  proceedings  should  be  as  open  and  public 
as  any  other,  and  all  parties  left  to  the  respon- 
sibility which  publicity  involves. 


CHAPTER    CLXXVII. 

PREMONTS  FOUBTH  EXPEDITION,  AND  GREAT 
DISASTER  m  THE  SNOWS  AT  THE  HEAD  OP 
THE  RIO  ORANDE  DEL  NORTE;  SUBSEQUENT 
DISCOVERT  OP  THE  PASS  HE  SOUGHT. 

No  sooner  freed  from  the  army,  than  Fremont 
set  out  upon  a  fourth  expedition  to  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent,  now  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  be  conducted  during  the  winter, 
and  upon  a  new  line  of  exploration.  His  views 
were  practical  as  well  as  scientific,  and  tending 
to  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  geographical 
knowledge.  He  took  the  winter  for  his  time,  as 
that  was  the  season  in  which  to  see  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  route ;  and  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  for  his  line,  as  it  was  the  line 
of  the  centre,  and  one  not  yet  explored,  and  al- 
ways embraced  in  his  plan  of  discovery.  The 
mountain  men  had  informed  him  that  there  waa 
a  good  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Del  Norte.  Be- 
sides other  dangers  and  hardships,  he  had  the 
war  ground  of  the  Utahs,  Apaches,  Navahoes, 
and  Other  formidable  tribes  to  pass  through, 
then  all  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  United 
States,  and  ready  to  prey  upon  any  party  of 
whites;  but  33  of  his  old  companions,  120 
picked  mules,  fine  rifles — experience,  vigilance 
and  courag^^were  his  reliance ;  and  a  trusted 
security  against  all  eviL  Arrived  at  the  Pueblos 
on  the  Upper  Arkansas,  the  last  of  November, 
at  the  base  of  the  first  sierra  to  be  crossed, 
luminous  with  snow  and  stem  in  their  dominat- 
ing look,  he  dismounted  his  whole  company, 
took  to  their  feet,  and  wading  waist-deep  in  the 
vast  unbroken  snow  field,  arrived  on  the  other 
side  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  San  Luis ;  but  still 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountidn  chain 
which  divided  the  waters  which  ran  east  and 
west  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  At  the 
head  of  that  valley  was  the  pass,  described  to 
him  by  the  old  hunters.  With  his  glasses  he 
could  see  the  depression  in  the  mountain  which 
marked  its  place.  He  had  taken  a  local  guide 
from  the  Pueblo  San  Carlos  to  lead  him  to  that 
pass.  But  this  precaution  for  safety  was  the 
passport  to  disaster.  He  was  behind,  with  his 
faithiful  draughtsman,  Preuss,  when  he  saw  his 
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gaide  leading  off  the  companx  towards  a 
mass  of  mountains  to  the  left:  he  rode  up  and 
stopped  them,  remonstrated  with  the  gaide  for 
two  hours ;  and  then  yielded  to  his  positive  as- 
sertion that  the  pass  was  there.  The  company 
entered  a  tortuous  gorge,  following  a  yalley 
through  which  ran  a  head  stream  of  the  great 
river  Del  Norte.  FinaUy  they  came  to  where 
the  ascent  was  to  begin,  and  the  summit  range 
crossed.  The  snow  was  deep,  the  cold  intense, 
the  acclivity  steep,  and  the  huge  rocks  project- 
ing. The  ascent  was  commenced  in  the  morn- 
ing, struggled  with  during  the  day,  an  elevation 
reached  at  which  v^tation  (wood)  ceased,  and 
the  summit  in  view,  when,  buried  in  snow,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  freezing  with  cold,  and  in- 
capable of  further  exertion,  the  order  was  given 
to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  vegetation  where 
wood  would  afford  fire  and  shelter  for  the 
night  With  great  care  the  animals  were  saved 
from  freezing,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  the 
camp,  after  a  daybreak  breakfast,  were  in  mo- 
tion for  the  ascent.  Precautions  had  been  taken 
to  make  it  more  practicable.  Mauls,  prepared 
during  the  night,  were  carried  by  the  foremost 
division  to  beat  down  a  road  in  the  snow.  Men 
went  forward  by  relieves.  Mules  and  baggage 
followed  in  long  single  file  in  the  track  made  in 
the  snow.  The  mountain  was  scaled:  the 
region  of  perpetual  congelation  was  entered.  It 
was  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  a  place  where 
the  summer  solstice  brought  no  life  to  vegeta- 
tion— no  thaw  to  congelation.  The  summit  of 
the  sierra  was  bare  of  every  thing  but  snow,  ice 
and  rocks.  It  was  no  place  to  halt  Pushing 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  reach  the 
wood  three  miles  distant,  a  new  and  awful  dan- 
ger presented  itself:  a  snow  storm  raging,  the 
freezing  winds  beating  upon  the  exposed  cara- 
van, the  snow  become  too  deep  for  the  mules  to 
move  in,  and  the  cold  beyond  the  endurance  of 
animal  life.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
mules,  huddling  together  from  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  from  each  other's  heat  and 
shelter,  froze  stiff  as  they  stood,  and  fell  over 
like  blocks,  to  become  hillocks  of  snow.  Leav- 
ing all  behind,  and  the  men's  lives  only  to  be 
saved,  the  discomfited  and  freezing  party 
scrambled  back,  recrossing  the  summit,  and 
finding  under  the  lee  of  the  mountain  some 
shelter  from  the  driving  storm,  and  in  the 


wood  that  was  reached  the  means  of  miking 
fires. 

The  men's  lives  were  now  saved,  but  deeti- 
tute  of  every  thing,  only  a  remnant  of  prori- 
sions,  and  not  even  the  resource  of  the  detd 
mules  which  were  on  the  other  side  of  tk 
summit ;  and  the  distance  computed  at  ten  days 
of  their  travel  to  the  nearest  New  Mexican  set- 
tlement. The  guide,  and  three  picked  men, 
were  despatched  thither  for  some  supplies,  and 
twenty  days  fixed  for  their  return.  Whenthejr 
had  been  gone  sixteen  days,  Fremont,  prejed 
upon  by  anxiety  and  misgiving,  set  off  after 
them,  on  foot,  snow  to  the  waist,  blankets  and 
some  morsels  of  food  on  the  back:  the  bniTe 
Qodej,  his  draughtsman  Preuss,  and  a  MthM 
servant,  his  only  company.  When  out  six  dajs 
he  came  upon  the  camp  of  his  guide,  stationarf 
and  apparently  without  plan  or  object,  and  the 
men  haggard,  wild  and  emaciated.  Not  sedog 
King,  the  principal  one  of  the  company,  and  on 
whom  he  relied,  he  asked  for  him.  They  pointed 
to  an  older  camp,  a  little  way  off.  Going  there  be 
found  the  man  dead,  and  partly  devoured.  He 
had  died  of  exhaustion,  of  &tigue,  and  his  com- 
rades fed  upon  him.  Gathering  up  these  three 
survivors,  Fremont  resumed  his  journey,  and 
had  not  gone  far  before  he  fell  on  signs  of  In- 
dians— two  lodges,  implying  15  or  20  men,  and 
some  40  or  50  horses — all  recently  passed  along. 
At  another  time  this  would  have  been  analann, 
one  of  his  fears  being  that  of  falling  in  with  a 
war  party.  He  knew  not  what  Indians  they 
were,  but  all  were  hostile  in  that  quarter,  and 
evasion  the  only  security  against  them.  To 
avoid  their  course  was  his  obvious  resource:  on 
the  contrary,  he  followed  it !  for  such  was  the 
desperation  of  his  situation  tiiat  even  a  change 
of  danger  had  an  attraction.  Pursuing  the  trail 
down  the  Del  Norte,  then  frozen  solid  over,  and 
near  the  place  where  Pike  encamped  in  the  win- 
ter of  1807-'8,  they  saw  an  Indian  behind  his 
party,  stopped  to  get  water  from  an  air  hole.  He 
was  cautiously  approached,  circumvented,  and 
taken.  Fremont  told  his  name :  the  young  man, 
for  he  was  quite  young,  started,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  the  Fremont  that  had  exchanged  presents 
with  the  chief  of  the  Utahs  at  Las  Vegas  d» 
Santa  Clara  three  years  before  1  He  was  an- 
swered, yes.  Then,  said  the  young  man,  we  are 
friends:  that  chief  was  myflbther,andli 
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ber  joa.  The  incident  was  romantic,  but  it 
did  not  stop  there.  Though  on  a  war  inroad 
upon  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  the  yoong 
chief  became  his  guide,  let  him  haye  four  horses, 
conducted  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  set- 
tlements, and  then  took  his  leave,  to  resume  his 
scheme  of  depredation  upon  the  frontier. 

Fremont's  party  reached  Taos,  was  sheltered 
in  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Carson — obtained 
the  supplies  needed — sent  them  back  by  the 
braye  Godey,  who  was  in  time  to  saye  two- 
thirds  of  the  party,  finding  the  other  third  dead 
along  the  road,  scattered  at  intervals  as  each  had 
sunk  exhausted  and  frtyzen,  or  half  burnt  in  the 
fire  which  had  been  kindled  for  them  to  die  by. 
The  suryivors  were  brought  in  by  (Jodey,  some 
crippled  with  frozen  feet.  Fremont  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  which  tries  the  soul — ^wUch 
makes  the  issue  between  despair  and  heroism — 
and  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  sink  under  fate, 
or  to  rise  above  it.  His  whole  outfit  was  gone : 
his  valiant  mountain  men  were  one-third  dead, 
many  crippled:  he  was  penniless,  and  in  a 
strange  place.  He  resolved  to  go  forward— 
nulla  f9e$Hgia  retrormm :  to  raise  another  out- 
fit, and.  torn  the  mountains  by  the  Gila.  In  a 
hw  days  it  was  all  done— men,  horses,  arms, 
provisions — all  acquired ;  and  the  expedition  re- 
sumed. But  it  was  no  longer  the  tried  band  of 
mountain  men  on  whose  vigilance,  skill  and 
courage  he  could  rely  to  make  their  way 
through  hostile  tribes.  They  were  new  men, 
and  to  avoid  danger,  not  to  overcome  it,  was 
his  resource.  The  Navahoes  and  Apaches  had 
to  be  passed,  and  eluded — a  thing  difficult  to  be 
d(me,as  his  party  of  thirty  men  and  double  as 
many  horses  would  make  a  tnul,  easy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  snow,  though  not  deep.  He  took 
an  unfifequented  course,  and  relied  upon  the 
secrecy,  and  celerity  of  his  movements.  The 
fourth  night  on  the  dangerous  ground  the 
hOTses,  i^cketed  without  the  camp,  gave  signs 
of  alarm :  they  were  iMrought  within  the  square 
of  fires,  and  the  men  put  on  the  alert.  Day- 
break came  without  visible  danger.  The  camp 
moved  off:  a  man  lagged  a  little  behind,  con- 
trary to  ix\junctions :  the  crack  of  some  rifles 
sent  him  running  up.  It  was  then  dear  that 
they  were  discovered,  and  a  party  hovering 
round  them.  Two  Indians  were  seen  ahead: 
they  might  be  a  decoy,  or  a  watch,  to  keep  the 
party  in  view  until  the  neighboring  warriors 
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could  come  in.  Evasion  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble :  fighting  was  out  of  the  question,  fbr  the 
whole  hostile  country  was  ahead,  and  narrow 
defiles  to  be  passed  in  the  mountains.  All  de- 
pended upon  the  address  of  the  commander. 
Relying  upon  his  ascendant  over  the  savage 
mind,  Fremont  took  his  interpreter,  and  went 
to  the  two  Indians.  Qodey  said  he  should  not 
go  alone,  and  followed.  Approaching  them,  a 
deep  ravine  was  seen  between.  The  Indians 
beckoned  him  to  go  round  by  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  evidently  to  place  that  obstacle  between 
him  and  his  men.  Symptoms  of  foar  or  distrust 
would  mar  his  sdieme:  so  he  went  boldly 
round,  accosted  them  confidently,  and  told  his 
name.  They  had  never  heard  it  He  told  them 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed,  not  to  know  their 
best  tnend ;  inquired  for  their  tribe,  which  he 
wished  to  see:  and  took  the  whole  air  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship.  He  saw  they  were  stag- 
gered. He  then  invited  them  to  go  to  his  camp 
where  the  men  had  halted,  and  take  breakfast 
with  him.  They  said  that  might  be  dangerous 
— that  they  had  shot  at  one  of  his  men  that 
morning,  and  might  have  killed  him,  and  now 
be  punished  for  it  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
their  hurting  his  men,  charmed  them  into  the 
camp,  where  they  ate,  and  smoked,  and  told 
their  secret^  and  became  messengers  to  lead 
their  tribe  in  one  direction,  while  Fremont  and 
his  men  escaped  by  another ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pedition went  through  without  loss,  and  with- 
out molestation.  A  subsequent  winter  expedi- 
tion completed  the  design  of  this  one,  so  dis- 
astrously frustrated  by  the  mistake  of  a  guide. 
Fremont  went  out  again  upon  his  own  expense 
— ^went  to  the  spot  where  the  guide  had  gone 
astray-^foUowed  the  course  described  by  the 
mountain  men — and  found  safe  and  easy  passes 
all  the  way  to  Califomia,  through  a  good  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  straight  line  of  38  and  39  de- 
grees. It  is  the  route  for  the  Central  Padfio 
Railroad,  which  the  structure  of  the  country 
invites,  and  eveiy  national  consideration  de* 
mands. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXVIII. 

PBESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 

Party  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  had  now  become  an  institu- 
tion, and  a  power  in  the  government ;  and,  so 
&r  as  the  party  was  concerned,  the  nomination 
was  the  election.  No  experience  of  the  evils  of 
this  new  power  had  yet  checked  its  sway,  and 
all  parties  (for  three  of  them  now  appeared  in 
the  political  field)  went  into  that  mode  of  de- 
termining the  election  for  themselves.  The 
democratic  convention  met,  as  heretofore,  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended  by  members  of  Congress, 
and  persons  holding  office  under  the  fi^eral 
government,  who  would  be  excluded  by  the 
constitution  from  the  place  of  electors,  but  who 
became  more  than  electors,  having  virtually  su- 
preme power  over  the  selection  of  the  President, 
as  well  as  his  election,  so  ikr  as  the  party  was 
concerned.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted, 
and  that  put  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority,  and  of  the  trained  intriguers. 
Every  State  was  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  whole 
number  of  its  electoral  votes,  although  it  was 
well  known,  now  as  heretofore,  that  there  were 
many  of  them  which  could  not  give  a  democratic 
electoral  vote  at  the  election.  The  State  of  New 
York  was  excluded  from  voting.  Two  sets  of 
delegates  appeared  from  that  State,  each  chum- 
ing  to  represent  the  true  democracy :  the  con- 
vention settled  the  question  by  exduding  both 
sets :  and  in  that  exclusion  all  the  States  which 
were  confessedly  unable  to  give  a  democratic 
vote,  were  allowed  to  vote  *,  and  most  of  them 
voted  for  the  exclusion.  Massachusetts,  which 
had  never  given  a  democratic  vote,  now  gave 
twelve  votes ;  and  they  were  for  the  exclusion 
of  New  York,  which  had  voted  democratically 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefierson ;  and  whose  vote 
often  decided  the  &te  of  the  election.  The  vote 
for  the  exclusion  was  157  to  95 :  and  in  this 
collateral  vote,  as  well  as  in  the  main  one,  the 
delegates  generally  voted  according  to  their  own 
will,  without  any  regard  to  the  people ;  and  that 
wilL  with  the  most  active  and  managing,  was 
simply  to  produce  a  nomination  which  would 


be  most  fovorable  to  thems^ves  ia  the 
dential  distribution  of  offices.  After  four  dajs 
work  a  nomination  was  produced.  Mr.  Lewit 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  for  President :  General  Wm. 
O.Butler, of Kentudcy, for Vioe-Presideiit.  The 
construction  of  the  platform,  or  party  politicd 
creed  for  the  campaign,  was  next  entered  upoo, 
and  one  was  produced,  interminably  long,  and 
long  since  forgotten.  The  value  of  all  sock 
constructions  may  be  seen  in  comparing  whst 
was  then  adopted,  or  rejected  as  pc^iical  test, 
with  what  has  since  been  equally  rejected  or 
adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  For  example: 
the  principle  of  squattei  sovereignty,  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tenritaria 
to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themfiehei^ 
was  then  repudiated,  and  by  a  vote  virtoaDy 
unanimous :  it  is  since  adopted  by  a  vote  eqnallj 
unanimous.  Mr.  Yancy,  of  Alabama,  submiUed 
this  resolution,  as  an  article  of  democratic  fiutk 
to  be  inserted  in  the  creed ;  to  wit :  '*  Tlial  tkt 
doctrine  of  non-interference  vnth  the  righU  ^ 
property  of  any  portion  of  this  confederaliomybt 
it  in  the  States  or  in  the  Territories,  by  any  other 
than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  is  the  true 
republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  bodyJ^ 
This  article  of  faith  was  rejected ;  246  agaiast 
36 :  80  that,  up  to  the  month  of  May,  in  the  yetr 
1848,  s<][uatter  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  territory  to  determine  the  qoe»- 
tion  of  slavery  for  themselves,  was  rejected  azkd 
ignored  by  the  democratic  party. 

The  whig  nominating  convention  met  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  selected 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Millard  FillmoR^ 
Esq.,  for  their  candidates.  On  their  first  bal- 
loting, the  finally  successful  candidates  lacked 
much  of  having  the  requisite  number  of  votes^ 
there  being  22  for  Mr.  Webster,  43  kit  Qenenl 
Scott,  97  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  111  for  Qeneral  Tay- 
lor. Eventually  General  Taylor  received  tfat 
requisite  majority,  171 — makmg  his  gains  from 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  vote  was  reduced 
to  32.  The  npminaticm  of  General  Taylor  was 
avowedly  made  on  the  calculation  of  avaOa- 
bility — setting  aside  both  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Webster,  in  &vor  of  the  military  popularity  of 
Buena  Yista,  Monterey,  Palo  Alto,  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma.  In  one  respect  the  whig  amvee- 
tion  was  more  democratic  than  that  of  tbe  d»- 
mocnu^ :  it  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  ma- 
jority to  govern* 
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But  there  was  a  third  conyention,  growmg  oat 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Van  Buren  democratic 
delegates  at  the  Baltimore  democratic  coa- 
Tention — for  the  escclusioii,  thoogh  ostensibly 
against  both,  was  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  them — 
which  met  first  at  Utica,  and  afterwards  at 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (son  of  the  late  John 
Quincy  Adams),  for  Vice-President  This  con- 
yention also  erected  its  platform,  its  distinctiye 
feature  being  an  opposition  to  slaye  institutions, 
and  a  desire  to  abolish,  or  restrain  slayery  wher- 
eyer  it  constitutionally  could  be  done.  Three 
principles  were  laid  down :  First,  That  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  federal  goyemment  to  abolish  sla- 
yery whereyer  it  could  constitutionally  be  done. 
Second,  That  the  States  within  which  slayery 
existed  had  the  sole  right  to  interfere  with  it. 
Thirdly,  That  Congress  alone  can  preyent  the 
existence  of  slayery  in  the  territories.  By  the 
first  of  these  principles  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slayery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  by  the  second,  to  let  it  alone  in  the 
States ;  by  the  third,  to  restrain  and  preyent  it 
in  the  territories  then  free ;  the  dogma  of 
squatter  soyereignty  being  abjured  by  this  lat- 
ter principle.  The  watchwords  of  the  party,  to 
be  inscribed  on  their  banner,  were :  "  Free 
sail "— "  Free  speech  "— "  Free  labor  "— "  Free 
men " — from  which  they  incurred  the  appella- 
tion of  Free-soilers.  It  was  an  organization 
entirely  to  be  regretted.  Its  aspect  was  sec- 
tional— its  foundation  a  single  idea — and  its 
tendency,  to  merge  political  principles  in  a 
slayery  contention.  The  Baltimore  democratic 
conyention  had  been  dominated  by  the  slayery 
question,  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  question, 
and  not  openly  and  professedly :  but  here  was 
an  organization  resting  prominently  on  the  sla- 
yery basis.  And  deeming  all  such  organization, 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  question,  as 
fraught  with  eyil  to  the  Union,  this  writer,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  some  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates, went  to  New  Yorl^  to  interpose  his 
fiiendly  offices  to  get  the  Free-soil  organization 
abandoned.  The  yisit  was  between  the  two 
conyentions,  and  before  the  nominations  and 
proceedings  had  become  final:  but  in  yain. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  the  nomination,  and  in 
so  doing,  placed  himself  m  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  political  conduct  in  relation 


to  slayery,  and  especially  in  what  relates  to  its 
existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  deemec 
this  acceptance  unfortunate  to  a  degree  fiur  be- 
yond its  influence  upon  persons  or  parties.  It 
went  to  impair  confidence  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  to  narrow  down  the  basis 
of  party  organization  to  a  single  idea ;  and  that 
idea  not  known  to  our  ancestors  as  an  element 
in  political  organizations.  The  Free-soil  plea 
was,  that  the  Baltimore  democratic  conyention 
had  done  the  same ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was, 
that  it  was  a  general  conyention  from  all  the 
States,  and  did  not  make  its  slayery  principles 
the  open  test  of  the  election,  while  this  was  a 
segment  of  the  party,  and  openly  rested  on  that 
ground.  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  was  much 
opposed  to  his  own  nomination.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Bufialo  conyention  he  said:  ^'  You  all 
know,  from  my  letter  to  the  Utica  convention^ 
and  the  confidence  you  repose  in  my  sincerity, 
how  greatly  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  in 
relation  to  myself  were  opposed  to  my  earnest 
wishesJ**  Yet  he  accepted  a  nomination  made 
against  his  earnest  wishes ;  and  although  an- 
other would  haye  been  nominated  if  he  had  re- 
fused, yet  no  other  nomination  could  haye  giyen 
such  emphasis  to  the  character  of  the  conyen- 
tion, and  done  as  much  harm.  Senator  Henry 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  had  first  been  proposed 
for  Vice-President;  but,  although  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slayery,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  Buffalo  platform ;  and  declined  the  nomina- 
tion. Of  the  three  parties,  the  whig  party,  so  fiff 
as  slayery  was  concerned,  acted  most  nationally ; 
they  ignored  the  subject^  and  made  their  nomi- 
nation on  the  platform  of  the  constitution,  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  their  candidate. 

The  issue  of  the  election  did  not  disappoint 
public  expectation.  The  State  of  New  York 
could  not  be  spared  by  the  democratic  candidate^ 
and  it  was  quite  sure  that  the  diyision  of  the 
party  there  would  depriye  Mr.  Cass  of  the  yote 
of  that  State.  It  did  so :  and  these  36  yotes, 
making  a  difference  of  72,  decided  the  election. 
The  yote  was  163  against  127,  being  the  same 
for  the  yice-presidential  candidates  as  for  their 
principals.  The  States  yoting  for  General  Tay- 
lor, were:  Massachusetts,  12;  Rhode  Island, 
4 ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  Vermont,  7 ;  New  York,  36 ; 
New  Jersey,  7;  Pennsylyania,  26;  Delaware, 
3 ;  Maryland,  8 ;  North  Carolina,  11 ;  Georgia^ 
10;  Kentucky,  12;  Tennessee,  13;  Louisiana^ 
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6;  Floridi)  3.  Those  yotJng  for  Mr.  Cass,  were : 
Maine^  9 ;  New  Hampshire,  6 ;  Yirginia,  17 ; 
Soath  Carolina,  9;  Ohio,  23;  Mississippi,  6; 
Indiana,  12 ;  Illinois,  9 ;  Alabraia,  9 ;  Missouri, 
7 ',  Arkansas,  8 ;  Michigan,  5 ;  Texas,  4 ;  Iowa, 
4;  Wisconsin,  4.  The  Free-soil  candidates  re- 
ceired  not  a  single  electoral  TOte. 

The  resolt  of  the  election  was  not  without  its 
moral,  and  its  instruction.  All  the  long  in> 
trigoes  to  goyem  it,  had  miscarried.  None  of 
the  architects  ci  annexation,  or  of  war,  were 
elected*  A  victorious  general  oyershadowed 
them  all ;  and  those  who  had  considered  Texas 
their  own  game^  and  made  it  the  stifle  of  inces- 
sant plots  for  fiye  jears,  saw  themselyes  shut 
out  from  that  pre^eiuj  which  it  had  been  the 
object  of  so  many  mtrigues  to  gain.  Eyen  the 
slayery  agitation  fiuled  to  goyem  the  election ; 
and  a  soldier  was  elected,  unknown  to  political 
machinations,  and  who  had  neyer  eyen  yoted  at 
an  election. 


CHAPTER    CLXXIX. 

LAST  MI88A6S  OF  MB.  POLE. 

The  message  opened  with  an  encomium  on  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  citixen  soldiers 
who  yolunteered  in  such  numbers  for  the  ser- 
yioe,  and  fought  with  such  skill  and  courage — 
saying  justly: 

<*  Unlike  what  would  haye  occurred  in  any 
other  country,  we  were  under  no  necessity  of 
resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions.  On  the 
contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  yolunteers 
who  patriotio&lly  tendered  their  seryices,  that 
the  chief  difficult  was  in  makin j^  selections,  and 
determining  who  should  be  disappointed  and 
compelled  to  remain  at  home.  Our  citizen  sol- 
diers are  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  popula- 
tion of  any  other  country.  They  are  composed 
indiscriminately  of  all  professions  and  pursuits : 
of  fimners,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  man- 
uiacturers,  mechanics,  and  laoorers ;  and  this, 
not  oulj  among  the  officers^  but  the  priyate 
soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Our  citizen  soldiers  are 
unlike  those  of  any  other  country  in  other  re- 
spects. They  are  armed,  and  haye  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  youth  up  to  handle  and  use 
fire-arms ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  and  more  newly  settled 
States,  are  expert  marksmen.  They  are  men 
who  haye  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  home  by 
their  good  conduct  in  the  field.  They  are  intd.- 


liffent,  and  there  is  an  indiyiduality  of  character 
THiich  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  no  other  army. 
In  battle,  each  priyate  man,  as  well  as  erery 
officer,  fights  not  only  for  ms  country,  but  fat 
glory  and  distinction  amon^  his  fellow-citaaens 
when  he  shall  return  to  dyil  life." 

And  tins  was  the  case  in  a  foreign  war,  in 
which  a  march  of  two  thousand  miles  had  to  be 
accomplished  before  the  foe  could  be  reached : 
how  muph  more  so  will  it  be  in  defensiye  war — 
war  to  defend  our  own  borders — the  only  kind 
in  which  the  United  States  should  eyer  be  ai- 
gaged.  That  is  the  kind  of  war  to  bring  out  all 
the  strength  and  enec^  of  yolunteer  forces ;  and 
the  United  States  haye  arriyed  at  the  point  to 
haye  the  use  of  that  force  with  a  promptitude^ 
a  cheapness,  and  an  efficiency,  neyer  known  be- 
fore, nor  eyen  conceiyed  of  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  war.  The  electric  telegraph 
to  summon  the  patriotic  host :  the  steam  car  to 
precipitate  them  on  the  point  of  defence.  The 
whole  art  of  defensiye  war,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  United  States,  and  still  more,  what 
it  is  hereafter  to  be,  is  simplified  into  two  prin- 
ciples— accumulation  of  masses,  and  the  system 
of  incessant  attacks.  Upon  these  two  prin- 
ciples the  largest  inyading  force  would  be  de- 
stroyed— shot  like  pigeons  on  their  roost — by 
the  yolunteers  and  their  rifles,  before  the  lum- 
bering machinery  of  a  scientific  army  could  be 
got  into  motion. 

The  large  acquisition  of  new  territoiy  was 
fiercely  lighting  up  the  fires  of  a  riayery  oon- 
troyersy,  and  Mr.  Polk  recommended  the  ex- 
tensicm  of  the  l^ssouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  most  efiectual  and  easy 
method  of  ayerting  the  dangers  to  the  Union, 
which  he  saw  in  that  question.    He  said : 

''U]^  a  great  emergem7,howeyw,  and  under 
menacing  dan^rs  to  the  Union,  the  Missoori 
compromise  Ime  in  respect  to  slaydr*  was 
adopted.  The  same  line  was  extended  nirther 
west  on  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  After  an  ao- 
c^uiescence  of  nearly  thirt^r  years  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  compromise  recognized  and  established 
by  these  acts,  and  to  ayoid  the  danger  to  the 
Union  which  might  follow  if  it  were  now  disre- 
garded, I  haye  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion 
that  that  line  of  compromise  should  be  extended 
on  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  min- 
utes from  the  western  boundary  d  Texas,  where 
it  now  terminates,  to  the  Paofic  Ocean.  This 
is  the  middle  line  of  compromise^  upon  wfaidi 
the  different  sections  of  the  Umon  may  meet^  as 
they  haye  hitherto  mef 
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This  was  the  compromiae  propodtkm  of  the 
President,  but  thare  were  arrayed  against  it 
parties  and  princii^  which  repelled  its  adop- 
tion. First)  the  large  party  which  denied  the 
power  of  Congress  to  I^islate  upon  the  subject 
of  slarery  in  territories.  Some  of  that  class  of 
politicians,  and  they  were  numerous  and  ardent, 
though  of  recent  conception,  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  position,  compelled  to  oppose  a 
proposition  which  inyolTed,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, the  exercise  of  that  denied  power.  Next, 
the  dass  who  belieyed  in  the  still  newer  doc- 
trine of  the  self-extension  of  slavery  into  all  the 
territories,  by  the  self-expadfeion  of  the  constitu- 
tion oyer  iheuL  This  dass  would  haye  nothing 
to  do  with  any  law  upon  the  subject— equally 
repulsing  congressional  legislation,  squatter  sot- 
ereignty,  or  territorial  law.  A  third  class  ob- 
jected to  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  because  in  its  extension  that  line, 
astronomically  the  same,  became  politically 
different  In  all  its  original  extent  it  passed 
through  territory  all  slaye,  and  therefore  made 
one  side  free:  in  its  extenMon  it  would  pass 
through  territory  all  free,  and  therefore  make 
.one  side  slave.  This  was  the  reverse  of  the 
principle  of  the  previous  compromises,  and  al- 
though equal  on  its  face,  and  to  shallow  obser- 
vers the  same  law,  yet  the  transfer  and  planting 
of  slavery  in  regions  where  it  did  not  exist,  in- 
volved a  breach  of  prindple,  and  a  shock  of  feel- 
ing, in  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  it  was  impossible  Ibr 
them  to  incur.  Finally,  th<Mse  who  wanted  no 
compromise — no  peace — no  rest  on  the  slavery 
question :  These  were  of  two  classes ;  first,  mere 
political  demagogues  on  each  side  of  the  agita- 
txoDy  who  wished  to  keep  the  question  alive  for 
their  own  political  elevation ;  next,  the  aboli- 
tionists, who  denied  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves,  and  were  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union  to 
get  rid  of  association  with  slave  States ;  and  the 
nuUifiers,  who  wished-  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and 
who  considered  the  slavery  question  the  effldent 
means  ci  doing  it  Among  all  these  parties,  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  comprcoiise  line  be- 
came an  impossibility. 

The  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  govempient  for  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  and  the  first  year  oC  peace,  was  concisely 
stated  by  the  President,  and  deserves  to  be  known 
and  considered  by  all  who  would  study  that  part 


of  the  working  of  our  government    Of  the  first 
period  it  says : 

"The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  payment  on  account  of 
the  prindpal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  prindpal  and  interest  of  the  first  instalment 
due  to  Mexico  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  next,  and 
other  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war,  to 
be  paid  during  the  present  year,  will  amount, 
including  the  reimbursement  of  treasuir  notes, 
to  the  sum  of  fifty-four  millions  one  hundred  ana 
ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  and  six  cents ;  leaving  an  estimated 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  fijrst  of  July, 
1849,  of  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars  and  dghty4our  cents." 

Deducting  the  three  heads  of  expense  here 
mentioned,  and  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1848,  were  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  about  the  same  sum  was 
estimated  to  be  si:^dent  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  entire  peace,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1849. 
Thus: 

<*The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  present, 
as  required  by  law,  the  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditures,  as  estimated  for  that  year,  are 
thirty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
seventy-three  cents,  induding  three  miliiims 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  one 
hunch^  and  two  dollars  and  eighteen  oents^  for 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  three  millions 
five  hundred  and  »rty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
prindpal  and  interest  due  to  Mexico  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  1850;  leaving  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  millions  dght  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  tiionsand  and  fiirjr  dollars  and  thir^-five 
cents ;  which,  it  is  bebeved,  will  be  am^  for 
the  ordinary  peace  expenditures." 

About  25  millions  of  dollars  for  the  fbture 
expenditures  of  the  government :  and  this  the 
estimate  and  expenditure  only  seven  years  ago. 
Now,  three  times  that  amount,  and  increasing 
with  frightful  rapidity. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXX. 

FINAKCIAL  WOBKINO  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
UNDER  THE  HARD  MONET  SYSTEM. 

The  war  of  words  was  over :  the  test  of  ex- 
periment had  come :  and  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  hard  money  and  the  paper  money 
advocates  ceased  to  rage.  The  issue  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  as  disastrous  to  the  paper 
money  party,  as  it  was  to  the  Mexicans  diem- 
selves.  The  capital  was  taken  in  each  case, 
and  the  vanquished  submitted  in  quiet  in  each 
case.  The  virtue  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
had  shown  itself  in  its  good  efifbcts  upon  every 
branch  of  business — upon  the  entire  pursuits 
of  human  industry,  and  above  all,  in  assuring 
to  the  working  man  a  solid  compensation,  in- 
stead of  a  delusire  cheat  for  his  day's  labor. 
Its  triumph  was  complete:  but  that  triumph 
was  limited  to  a  home  experiment  in  time  of 
peace.  War,  and  especially  war  to  be  carried 
on  abroad,  is  the  great  test  of  currency ;  and 
the  Mexican  war  was  to  subject  the  restored 
golden  currency  of  the  United  States  to  that 
supreme  test :  and  here  the  paper  money  party 
— the  national  bank  sound-currency  party — ^felt 
sure  of  the  victory.  The  first  national  bank 
had  been  established  upon  the  war  argument 
presented  by  Qeneral  Hamilton  to  President 
Washington:  the  second  national  bank  was 
bom  of  the  war  of  1812 :  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  confidently  looked  to  as  the  trial 
which  was  to  show  inadequacy  of  the  hard 
money  currency  to  its  exigencies,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  national  paper  curren- 
cy. Those  who  had  asserted  the  inadequacy 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  were  quite  sure 
of  the  insufSciency  of  the  predous  metals  to 
carry  on  a  foreign  war  in  addition  to  all  domes- 
tic transactions.  The  war  came :  its  demands 
upon  the  solid  currency  were  not  felt  in  its  dimi- 
nution at  home.  Government  bills  were  above 
par !  and  every  loan  taken  at  a  premium !  and 
only  obtained  upon  a  hard  competition !  How 
different  from  any  thing  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  our  country,  or  in  almost  any  country 
before.     The  kst  loan  authorized  (winter  of 


'47-'48)  c^  sixteen  millions,  brought  a  premimn 
of  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and 
one-half  of  the  bidders  were  disappointed  and 
chagrined  because  they  could  get  no  part  of  it. 
Compare  this  financial  result  to  that  of  the  war 
of  1812,  during  which  the  federal  government  was 
a  mendicant  for  loans,  and  paid  or  suffered  a  kas 
of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars  to  obtain  them, 
and  the  virtue  of  the  gold  currency  will  stand 
vindicated  upon  the  test  of  war,  and  foreign  war, 
as  well  as  upon  the  test  of  home  transactions. 
The  war  was  conducted  upon  the  Ymrd  mcmey 
basis,  and  found  the  basis  to  be  as  ample  as 
solid.  Payments  were  regular  and  real:  and, 
at  the  return  of  peace,  every  public  security 
was  above  par,  the  national  coffers  foil  of  gold ; 
and  the  goTemment  having  the  money  on  hand, 
and  anxious  to  pay  its  loans  befdnre  they  wera 
due,  could  only  obtain  that  privilege  hy  paying 
a  premium  upon  it,  sometimes  as  high  as  twen- 
ty per  centum — thus  actually  giving  one  doDar 
upon  every  fiye  for  the  five  before  it  was  due. 
And  this,  more  or  less,  on  all  the  loans,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  <^  time  they  had  yet  to  nm. 
And  this  is  the  crown  and  seal  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gold  currency. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXI. 

COAST  SUBVET :  BELONGS  TO  THE  NAVT :  005- 
YEBTED  INTO  A  6EPASATE  DEPARTMENT  f 
EXPENSE  AND  mTEBMINABILITT :  SHOULD 
BE  DONE  BT  THE  NAVY.  AS  IN  GREAT  BEIT- 
AIN :  MR.  BENTON^  SPEECH  :  EXTRACT. 

Mr.  Bxnton.  My  object,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
return  the  coast  survey  to  what  the  law  direct- 
ed it  to  be,  and  to  confine  its  execution,  after 
the  30th  of  June  next,  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. We  have  now,  both  by  law  and  in  &ct, 
a  bureau  for  the  puirpose— that  of  Ordnance 
and  Hydrography — and  to  the  hydrographical 
section  of  this  bureau  properly  belongs  the  exe- 
cution of  the  coast  survey.  It  is  the  very  busi- 
ness of  hydrography;  and  in  Qreat  Britain, 
finom  whom  we  borrow  the  idea  of  this  bui^au, 
the  hydrographer,  always  a  naval  ofSoer,  and 
operating  wholly  with  naval  forces,  is  charged 
with  the  whole  business  of  the  coast  survey  of 
that  great  empire.     One  hydrographer^  and 
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with  only  ton  Tossels  until  lately,  oondocts  the 
whole  suirej  of  coasts  under  the  laws  of  that 
empire— surf  ays  not  confined  to  the  British 
Isles,  but  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe— and  not  merely  to  their 
own  possessions,  but  to  the  coasts  of  all  coun- 
tries with  which  they  have  commerce,  or  expect 
war,  and  of  which  they  haTe  not  reliable  charts 
— even  to  China  and  the  Island  of  Borneo. 
Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  is  now  the  hydrogra- 
pher,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years ;  and  he 
has  no  civil  astronomer  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
or  any  civil  superintendent  to  overlook  and 
direct  him.  But  he  has  somebody  to  overlook 
him,  and  those  who  know  what  they  are  about 
— namely,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and 
something  more  besides — namely,  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  its  select  committees — 
and  by  which  the  whole  work  of  this  hydro- 
grapher  is  modt  carefully  overlooked,  and  every 
survey  brought  to  the  test  of  law  and  expedien- 
cy in  its  incepti(m,  and  of  economy  and  speed 
in  its  execution.  I  have  now  before  me  one  of 
the  examinations  of  this  hydrographer  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  only  last  year,  and  which  shows  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons  holds  its  hydro- 
grapher to  the  track  of  the  law — confines  him 
to  his  proper  business — and  that  proper  busi- 
ness  is  precisely  the  work  which  is  required  by 
our  acU  of  1807  and  1832.  Here  is  the  volume 
which  contains,  among  other  things,  the  exami- 
nation of  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  [showing  a 
huge  folio  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages].  I 
do  not  mean  to  read  it  I  merely  produce  it  to 
show  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  hydrographer, 
a  naval  officer,  is  charged  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  coast  survey,  and  executes  it  exclu- 
sively with  the  men  and  ships  of  the  navy; 
and  having  produced  it  for  this  purpose,  I  read 
a  single  question  firom  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  in  the  ques- 
tion. It  relates  to  the  number  of  assistants 
retained  by  the  rear  admiral,  and  the  late  in- 
crease in  their  number.  The  question  is  in 
these  words: 

^  In  1834  and  1835  you  had  three  assistants 
-'-one  at  three  pounds  a  week,  and  two  at  two 
guineas  a  week ;  now  you  have  five  assistants 
— one  at  four  pounds  a  week,  three  at  three 
pounds,  and  one  at  three  guineas :  why  has  this 
increase  been  made  ?  ^ 

The  answer  was,  that  these  assistants  had  to 


live  in  London,  where  living  was  dear,  and  that 
they  had  to  do  much  work — for  example,  had 
printed  61,631  charts  the  year  before.  I  pass 
over  the  answer  for  the  sake  of  the  question, 
and  the  hcts  of  the  question,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  something  in  our  own  coast  survey. 
The  question  was,  why  he  had  increased  the 
number  of  the  assistants  from  three  to  five,  and 
the  compensation  of  the  principal  one  fVom 
about  $800  to  about  $1,000,  and  of  the  o'iiers 
from  about  $600  to  about  $800  a  year?  And 
turning  to  our  Blue  Book,  under  the  head  of 
coast  survey,  I  find  the  number  of  the  assist- 
ants of  our  superintendent  rather  more  than 
three,  or  five,  and  their  salaries  rather  more 
than  six,  or  eight,  or  even  ten  and  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  They  appear  thus  in  the  official 
list :  One  assistant  at  $3,500  per  annum ;  one 
at  $2,500;  three  at  $2,000  each;  three  at 
$1,500  each;  four  at  $1,300  each;  two  at 
$1,000  each ;  two  at  $600  each ;  one  draughts- 
man at  $1,500;  another  at  $600;  one  com- 
puter at  $1,500 ;  two  ditto  at  $1,000  each ;  one 
disbursing  officer  at  $2,000.  All  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  superintendent  himself  at  $4,500  as 
superintendent  of  coast  survey,  and  $1,500  as 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  with 
an  assistant  at  $2,000  to  aid  him  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  vrith  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  office  be- 
sides. I  do  not  know  what  law  fixes  either 
the  number  or  compensation  of  these  assistants, 
nor  do  I  know  that  Congress  has  ever  troubled 
itself  to  inquire  into  their  existence :  but  if  our 
superintendent  was  in  England,  with  his  long 
catalogue  of  assistants,  the  question  which  I 
have  read  shows  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
quiry there. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  coast  survey 
has  been  very  great,  and  is  becoming  greater 
every  year,  and,  expanding  as  it  does,  must  an- 
nually get  further  from  its  completion.  The 
direct  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
ceed a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  (1,509,725), 
besides  the  $186,000  now  in  the  bill  which  I 
propose  to  reduce  to  $30,000. 

These  are  the  direct  appropriations ;  but  they 
are  only  half^  or  less  than  half  the  actual  ex- 
pense of  this  survey.  The  indirect  expenses 
are  much  greater  than  the  direct  appropria- 
tions; and  without  pretendmg  to  know  the 
whole  extent  of  them,  I  think  I  can  show  a  ta- 
ble which  wiU  go  as  high  as  $210,000  fbr  the 
kst  year.    It  has  been  seen,  that  tho  superin- 
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tendent  (for  I  suppose  that  astronomer  la  no 
longer  the  recognized  title,  although  the  legal 
one)  is  authorized  to  get  from  the  Treasury 
Department  quantum  tufficit  of  men  and  ships. 
Acoordinglj,  for  the  last  year  the  number  of 
vessels  was  thirteen — ^the  number  of  men  and 
officers  five  hundred  and  serenty-six — and  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  whole  about  ^10,000  a 
year ;  and  this  coming  from  the  naval  appro- 
priations proper. 

Thus,  sir,  the  navy  does  a  good  deal,  and 
pays  a  good  deal,  towards  this  coast  survey ; 
and  my  only  objection  is,  that  it  does  not  do 
thb  whole,  and  pay  the  whole,  and  get  the 
credit  due  to  their  work,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  now  are,  unseen  and  unnoticed — edipeed 
and  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  dvil  superin- 
tendent and  his  civil  assistants. 

I  have  shown  you  that,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  is 
charged  with  the  coast  survey;  we  have  the 
same  bureau,  both  by  law  and  in  fact  \  but  that 
bureau  has  only  a  divided,  and,  I  believe,  suboi^ 
dinate  part  of  the  coast  survey.  We  have  the 
expense  of  it,  and  that  expense  should  be  added 
to  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey.  Great 
Britain  has  no  dvil  superintendent  for  this 
business.  We  have  her  law,  but  not  her  inrao- 
tioe,  and  my  motion  is,  to  come  to  her  practice. 
We  should  save  by  it  the  whole  amount  of  the 
direct  impropriations,  saving  and  excepting  the 
small  appropriations  for  the  extra  expense 
which  it  would  bring  upon  the  navy.  The 
men  and  officers  are  under  pay,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  work  to  do.  Our  naval  estab- 
lishment is  now  very  large,  and  but  little  to  do. 
The  ships,  I  suppose,  are  about  seventy ;  the 
men  and  officers  some  ten  thousand:  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  establishment  between  ei^t 
and  nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  We  are  in 
a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  no  way  to  em- 
ploy this  large  naval  force.  Why  not  put  it 
i^>on  the  coast  surrey  ?  I  know  that  olBcers 
wish  it— that  they  feel  humiliated  at  being  sup- 
posed incompetent  to  it — and  if  found  to  be  so, 
are  willmg  to  pay  the  penalty,  by  bemg  dis- 
missed the  service.  Incompetency  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  a  civil  superintendent  and 
a  list  of  civil  assistants  can  be  placed  over 
them.  And  is  that  oljection  well  founded  1 
Look  to  Maury,  whose  name  is  the  synonym 
of  nautical  and  astronomical  science.    Look  to 


that  Dr.  Locke,  once  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  navy,  and  now  pursuing  a  career  of  scieiioe 
in  the  West,  fhnn  which  has  resulted  ^baX  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetic  clock  and  telegraph  reg- 
ister whidi  the  coast  survey  now  uses,  aad 
which  an  officer  of  the  navy  (Captain  Wilkes) 
was  the  first  to  apply  to  the  purposes  fi>r  whidi 
it  is  now  used. 

And  are  we  to  presume  our  naval  ofScers  m^ 
competent  to  the  conduct  of  this  coast  survey, 
when  it  has  produced  sudi  men  as  these — ^when 
it  may  contain  in  its  bosom  we  know  not  bow 
many  more  such  ?  In  1807  we  had  no  navy — 
we  may  say  none,  for  it  was  small,  and  goii^ 
down  to  nothing.  Then,  it  might  be  justifiabie 
to  employ  an  astroncmier.  In  1832,  the  navy 
had  fought  itself  into  favor;  but  Mr.  Hassler, 
the  &ther  of  the  coast  survey,  was  Btill  alive^ 
and  it  was  justifiable  to  employ  Lim  as  an  as- 
tronomer. 3ut  now  there  is  no  need  for  a 
dvil  astronomer,  mudi  less  for  a  dvil  superin- 
tendent ;  and  the  whole  work  should  go  to  tiie 
navy.  We  have  naval  schools  now  for  the  in- 
struction of  officers ;  we  have  officers  with  the 
laudable  ambition  to  instruct  themselTes.  The 
American  character,  ardent  in  every  things  is 
pre-eminently  ard^it  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge. In  every  walk  of  life,  fhnn  the  hig^iest 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  humble  meduud- 
cal  to  the  highest  professional  emplo3rmen^ 
knowledge  is  a  pursuit,  and  a  laudable  object  of 
ambition  with  a  great  number.  We  are  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth^-equally  so  in  the  pur- 
suit of  sdence.  The  navy  partakes  of  this  lau- 
dable ambition.  You  will  see  an  immense 
number  of  the  naval  officers,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks,  devoting  themselves,  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  yqung  students,  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge :  and  are  all  these — ^the  whole  naval 
profession — ^to  be  told  that  none  of  them  are 
able  to  conduct  the  coast  survey,  none  of  them 
able  to  execute  the  act  of  1807,  none  of  them 
able  to  find  shoals  and  islands  within  twenty 
leagues  of  the  coast,  to  &ound  a  harbor,  to  take 
the  distance  and  bearings  of  headlands  and 
c^)es — and  all  this  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
shore  ?  Are  they  to  be  told  this  ?  If  they 
axe,  and  it  could  be  told  with  truth,  it  would 
be  time  to  go  to  redudng.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  with  truth.  The  naval  officers  can  not 
only  execute  the  act  of  1807,  but  they  can  do 
any  thing,  if  it  was  proper  to  do  it^  which  the 
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present  coast  survey  is  engaged  in  over  and  be- 
yond that  act  They  can  do  any  thing  that  the 
British  officers  can  do ;  and  the  British  naval 
officers  conduct  the  coast  survey  of  tixat  great 
emigre.  We  have  many  that  can  do  any  thing 
that  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  can  do,  and  he  has 
conducted  the  British  coast  survey  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  stood  examinations  before  select 
committees  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
which  have  showed  that  no  civil  superintendent 
was  necessary  to  guide  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  lai^  and  ahnost 
fta  idle  navy  at  present.  We  have  a  home 
squadrcm,  like  the  British,  though  we  do  not 
live  on  an  island,  nor  in  times  subject  to  a  de- 
scent, like  England  from  Spain  in  the  time  of 
the  Invincible  Armada^  or  from  the  Baltic  in 
the  times  of  Canute  and  Hardicanute.  Our 
home  6quadr(m  has  nothing  to  do,  unless  it  can 
be  put  on  the  coast  survey.  We  have  a  Medi- 
terranean squadron;  but  there  are  no  longer 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  kept  ^^ 
check.  We  have  a  Pacific  squadron,  and  it 
has  no  enemy  to  watch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Give  these  squadrons  employment — a  part  of 
them  at  least  Put  them  on  the  coast  survey, 
BB  many  as  possible,  and  have  the  work  finished 
^-^nished  for  the  present  age  as  well  as  for 
posterity.  We  have  been  forty  years  about  it; 
and,  the  way  we  go  on,  may  be  forty  more. 
The  present  age  wants  the  benefit  of  these  sur- 
Teys,  and  let  us  accelerate  them  by  turning  the 
iia\y  upon  them — as  much  of  it  as  can  be  pro- 
perly employed.  Let  us  put  the  whole  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  navy,  and  try  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  are  incompetent  to  it 


CHAPTER    CLXXXII. 

PB0P06BD  BXTEN8I0N  OF  THB  CX)N8titutiOK 
OP  THE  UHITKD  STATES  TO  THE  TBBBITOBIES, 
WITH  A  VIEW  .TO  MAKE  IT  CABRY  SLAVERY 
mrO  OALIFOBNIA,  UTAH  AND  NEW  MEXIOO. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been 
ratified  in  the  session  of  1847-'48,  and  all  the 
ceded  territoiy  became  subject  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  needii^  the  immediate  establishment 
of  territorial  governments :  but  such  were  the 
distractions  of  the  slavery  question,  that  no 


such  governments  could  be  formed,  nor  any  law 
of  the  United  States  extended  to  these  newly 
acquired  and  orphan  dominions.  Congress  sat 
for  six  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied, making  vain  efibrts  to  provide  government 
for  the  new  territories,  and  adjourning  without 
aooomplishing  the  work.  Another  session  had 
commenced,  and  was  coming  to  a  close  with  the 
same  firuitiess  result  Bills  had  been  introduced, 
but  they  only  gave  rise  to  heated  discussion. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  session,  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  commonly  called 
the  general  appropriation  bill — the  one  which 
provides  annually  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  without  the  passage  of  which  the 
government  would  stop,  came  up  fh)m  the  House 
to  the  Senate,  ''t  had  received  its  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  &nd  was  ready  to  be  returned  to 
the  House,  when  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin, 
moved  to  attach  to  it,  under  the  name  of  amend- 
ment, a  section  providing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment for  the  ceded  territories,  and  extending  an 
enumerated  list  of  acts'  of  Congress  to  them. 
It  was  an  unparliamentary  and  disorderly  pro« 
position,  the  proposed  amendment  being  incon- 
gruous to  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  in  plain  violation  of  the  obvious  principle 
which  forbade  extraneous  matter,  and  especially 
that  which  was  vehemently  contested,  from  go- 
ing into  a  bill  upon  the  passage  of  which  the 
existence  of  the  government  depended.  The 
proposition  met  no  &vor :  it  would  have  died 
out  if  the  mover  had  not  yielded  to  a  Southern 
solicitation  to  insert  the  extension  of  the  consti- 
tution into  his  amendment,  so  as  to  extend  that 
fundamental  law  to  those  for  whom  it  was  never 
made,  and  where  it  was  inapplicable,  and  im- 
practicable. The  novelty  and  strangeness  of 
the  proposition  called  up  Mr.  Webster,  who 
said: 

''  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to 
have  clear  ideas  and  correct  notions  of  the  ques- 
tion  which  this  amendment  of  the  member  from 
Wisconsm  has  presented  to  us;  and  especially 
that  we  should  seek  to  get  some  conception  df 
what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a  law,  to 
'extend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  territories.'  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  All  the  legislation  in  the  world,  in 
this  general  foniL  could  not  accomplish  it 
There  is  no  cause  for  the  operation  of  the  Icjgis- 
lative  power  in  such  a  manner  as  that  The 
constitution — what  is  it?  We  extend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  law  to  terri- 
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tory !  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States?  Is  not  its  very  first  principle,  that  all 
within  its  influence  and  comprehension  shall  he 
represented  in  the  legislature  which  it  estab- 
lisneS)  with  not  only  a  right  of  debate  and  a 
right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  l^e  President 
and  Vice-President?  And  can  we  by  law  ex- 
tend these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  ?  Every  body  will 
see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  It 
comes  to  this,  then,  uiat  the  constitution  is  to 
be  extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  &r 
that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  President  of  tibe 
United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  abso- 
lute and  despotic  power.  He  is  the  judge  of 
what  is  suitable,  and  what  is  unsuitable ;  and 
what  he  thinks  suitable  is  suitable,  and  what  he 
thinks  unsuitable  is  unsuitable.  He  is  '  omnia 
in  hoc;"*  and  what  is  this  but  to  say^  in  general 
terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  govern  this  territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Con- 
gress makes  further  provision.  Now.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
principle  of  the  constitution  he  supposes  suita- 
ble, what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  which  he  proposes  to 
follow,  I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say,  that 
in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
extending  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is 
extended  over  the  United  States,  and  over  noth- 
ing else.  It  cannot  be  extended  over  any  thing 
except  over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come 
in.  There  is  a  want  of  accununr  of  ideas  in  this 
respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judi- 
cial gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  coi^ 
pjiSj  and  every  prindple  designed  to  protect  per- 
sonal liberty^  is  extended  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution itself  over  every  new  territory.  That 
proposition  cannot  be  maintained  at  aU.  How 
do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or  deduc- 
tion ?  It  can  be  only  arrived  at  by  the  loosest 
of  all  possible  constructions.  It  is  said  that 
this  must  be  so.  else  ibe  right  of  the  habeas 
corpus  would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these 
rights  must  be  conferred  bylaw  before  they  can 
be  enjoyed  in  a  territory." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
mover  of  the  proposition,  that  replied  to  Mr. 
Webster:  it  was  the  prompter  of  the  measure 
that  did  it,  and  m  a  way  to  show  immediately 
that  this  extension  of  the  constitution  to  terri- 
tories was  nothing  but  a  new  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Denying  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories 
— finding  slavery  actually  excluded  from  the 
ceded  territories,  and  desirous  to  get  it  there — 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  real  author  of  Mr.  Walker's 


amendment,  took  the  new  conception  of  carry* 
ing  the  constitution  into  them ;  wfaidi  arriring 
there,  and  recognizing  slavery,  and  being  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  it  would  over-ride  the 
anti-slavery  laws  of  the  territoiy,  and  plant  the 
institution  of  slavery  under  its  .Agis,  and  above 
the  reach  of  any  territorial  law,  or  law  of  Con- 
gress to  abolish  it  He,  therefore,  came  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  proposition,  and  thus  replied 
to  Mr.  Webster: 

'*  I  rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate  to  any  ooo- 
siderable  extent,  but  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  by  the 
senator  from  New  Jeraey,  fully  endorsed  by 
the  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  partly 
endorsed  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  extend  to  the  territories.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  proposltaoo 
thus  asserted,  for  it  will  have  the  efiect  of  mo^ 
rowing  very  greatly  the  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South  as  it  regards  the  sla- 
very question  in  connection  with  the  territories. 
It  is  an  implied  admisston  on  the  part  of  those 
gentlemen,  that,  if  the  constitution  does  extend 
to  the  territories,  the  South  will  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  or  its  property — that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  constitution.  You  can 
put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  proposiUaa 
which  the  gentlemen  have  made,  than  that  the 
constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories. 
Then  the  simple  question  is,  does  the  oonstito- 
tion  extend  to  the  territori^  or  does  it  not  ex- 
tend to  them  ?  Why,  the  constitution  inter- 
prets itself  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

When  Mr.  Webster  heard  this  syllogistic  as- 
sertion, that  the  constitution  being  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  territories  being  a  part 
of  the  land,  ergo  the  constitution  being  extended 
to  them  would  be  their  supreme  law :  when  he 
heard  this,  he  called  out  from  his  seat — "'  mud 
land  7  "    Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  saying : 

<<The  land;  the  territories  <tf  the  United 
States  axe  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  supreme 
kw,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  merely,  but  wherever  our  &^g  waves — 
wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  oonstitution  in 
part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions  certainl j,  hot 
all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why,  can  we  have 
any  authority  beyond  the  constitution  ?  I  put 
the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen ;  if  the  con- 
stitution does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  have 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever  ?  Is  not 
Congress  the  creature  of  the  constitotioii ;  does 
it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
continuance  of  the  ccmstitution ;  and  would  it 
not  be  annihilated  upcm  the  destroctioa  of  that 
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instminent,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of 
this  confederacy  ?  And  shall  we,  the  creature 
of  the  constitution,  pretend  that  we  haye  anj 
authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the  constitution  ? 
Sir,  we  were  told,  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision 
that  tiie  constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  ter- 
ritories without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess 
that  I  was  incredulous,  and  am  still  incredulous 
that  any  tribunal,  pretending  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  our  system  of  goyemment,  as  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have,  could  have 
pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judgment.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has 
been  ui^ustly  attributed  to  them ;  but  if  they 
have  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I  for  one  say, 
that  it  ought  not  and  never  can  be  respected. 
The  territories  belong  to  us;  they  are  ours; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of  the 
thirty  States  of  the  Union ;  and  we,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  thirty  States,  have  the 
right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion which  ownership  carries  with  it." 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  with  showing  that  the 
constitution  was  made  for  States,  not  territories 
— ^that  no  part  of  it  went  to  a  territory  unless 
specifically  extended  to  it  by  act  of  Congress — 
that  the  territories  from  first  to  last  were  gov- 
erned as  Congress  chose  to  govern  them,  inde- 
pendently of  the  constitution  and  often  contrary 
to  it)  as  in  denying  them  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, a  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court — that  Con- 
gress was  constantly  doing  things  in  the  terri- 
tories without  constitutional  objection  (as  mak- 
ing mere  local  roads  and  bridges)  which  could 
not  be  attempted  in  a  State.    He  argued : 

^  The  constitution  as  the  gentleman  contends, 
estends  over  the  territories.  How  does  it  get 
there  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  as  a  strict  constructionist  affirm- 
ing that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  territories,  without,  showing  us 
any  clause  in  the  constitution  in  any  way  lead- 
ing to  that  result;  and  to  hear  the  gentleman 
maintaining  that  position  without  showing  us 
any  way  in  whidi  such  a  result  could  be  inferred, 
increases  my  surprise. 

"  One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extending  over  the  territories,  and  no  other  law 
existing  there !  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any 
government  could  proceed,  without  any  other 
authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
settle  titles  to  land?  Does  it  regulate  the 
rights  <^  property  ?  Does  it  fix  the  relations 
ofparent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward?  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes 


what  the  gentleman  calls  a  confederation  fox 
certain  great  purposes,  leaving  all  the  great 
mass  of  laws  which  is  to  govern  society  to  de- 
rive their  existence  from  State  enactments. 
That  is  the  just  view  of  the  state  of  things 
under  the  constitution.  And  a  State  or  terri- 
tory that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it  derives  from 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
entirely  without  any  State  or  territorial  goy- 
emment The  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  conversant  with  the  subject  as  he 
must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in  different 
branches  of  the  government,  must  know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  estab- 
lished principles  in  regard  to  the  territories  that 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided  for 
them  an  independent  judiciary ;  for  the  judge  of 
every  court  of  the  United  States  holds  his  o^ce 
upon  the  tenure  of  good  behavior.  Will  the 
gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  established  in 
the  territories  the  judge  holds  his  office  in  that 
way  ?  He  holds  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is 
removable  at  Executive  discretion.  Bfow  did 
we  govern  Louisiana  before  it  was  a  State  ? 
Did  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisi- 
ana during  its  territorial  existence?  Or  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury?  Who  ever  heard  of 
trial  by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the 
territorial  government  gave  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  ?  No  one.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  new  light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  government 
in  relation  to  that  matter.  When  new  territory 
has  been  acquired  it  has  always  been  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  laws  as  Congress 
thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  unmediate  gov- 
ernment, for  its  goyemment  during  its  territorial 
existence,  during  the  preparatory  state  in  which 
it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  family  of  States." 

All  this  was  sound  constitutional  law,  or, 
rather,  was  veracious  history,  showing  that  Con- 
gress govemed  as  it  pleased  in  the  territories 
independently  of  the  constitution,  and  often  con- 
trary to  it ;  and  consequently  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  extend  to  it  Mr.  Webster  then 
showed  the  puerility  of  the  idea  that  the  constitu- 
tion went  over  the  territories  because  they  were 
^  tond,"  and  exposed  the  £dlacy  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  constitatk>n,  even  if  extended  to  a 
territory,  could  operate  there  of  itself  and  with- 
out a  law  of  Congress  made  under  it  This  fid- 
lacy  was  exposed  by  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  quoting  the  constitution  as  the  supreme  law  ot 
the  land,  had  omitted  the  essential  words  which 
were  part  of  the  same  clause,  and  which  couples 
with  that  supremacy  the  laws  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.    Thus : 
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"  The  honorable  Benator  from  Soath  Oarolma 
argues  that  the  constitution  declares  itself  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must 
extend  over  the  territories.  '  The  land,'  I  take 
it,  means  the  land  oyer  which  the  constitution 
is  established,  or,  in  other  words^  it  means  the 
States  united  under  the  constitution.  But  does 
not  the  gentleman  see  at  once  that  the  amunent 
would  proye  a  great  deal  too  much  1  The  con- 
stitution no  more  says  that  the  constitution 
itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than 
it  says  that  the  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  declares  that  the 
constitution  and  the  law  of  Congress  passed 
under  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  question  took  a  regular  slayery  turn,  Mr. 
Calhoun  ayowing  his  intent  to  be  to  carry 
slayery  into  the  territories  under  the  wing  of 
the  constitution,  and  openly  treated  as  enemies 
to  the  South  all  that  opposed  it  Haying  taken 
the  turn  of  a  slayery  question,  it  gaye  rise  to 
all  the  dissension  of  which  that  subject  had  be- 
come the  parent  since  the  year  1835.  By  a 
close  yote,  and  before  the  object  had  been  under- 
stood by  all  the  senators,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  but  immediately  dis- 
agreed to  in  the  House,  and  a  contest  brought 
on  between  the  two  Houses  by  which  the  great 
appropriation  bill,  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
goyemment  depended,  was  not  passed  until 
after  the  constitutional  expiration  of  the  Con- 
gress at  midnight  of  the  third  of  March,  and 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Polk  (after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  President)  on  the  4th  of  Mai'ch — the  kw 
and  his  approyal  being  antedated  of  the  3d,  to 
preyent  its  inyalidity  from  appearing  on  the 
fiice  of  the  act  Great  was  the  heat  which 
manifested  itself  and  imminent  the  danger  that 
Congress  would  break  up  without  parsing  the 
general  appropriation  bill ;  and  that  the  goyem- 
ment would  stop  until  a  new  Congress  could  be 
assembled — ^many  of  the  members  of  which 
remained  still  to  be  elected.  Many  members 
refused  to  yote  after  midnight — ^whlch  it  then 
was.    Mr.  Cass  said : 

^  As  I  am  among  those  who  belieye  that  the 
term  of  this  session  has  expired,  and  that  it  is 
incompetent  for  us  now  to  do  business,  I  can- 
not yote  upon  any  motion.  I  haye  sat  here  as 
a  mere  looker  on.  I  merely  desire  to  explain 
why  I  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings." 

Mr.  Tulee,  of  Florida^  moying  an  a^oum- 
ment^said: 

^I  should  be  yery  sorry,  indeed,  to  make  any 


proposition  whidi  may  in  any  degree  nmooanter 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Senate ;  but  I 
feel  bound  laboring  under  the  strong  oonyi^ 
tion  that  I  do,  to  arrest  at  eyeir  step,  and  by 
eyery  means,  any  recorded  judgment  of  the 
Senate  at  a  time  when  we  are  not  leeally  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  our  senatoriil  dutiea. 
1  agree  entirely  in  the  yiew  taken  by  the  senator 
from  Michigan." 

Mr.  Turoey, of  Tennessee^  said: 

"I  am  one  of  those  who  belieye  that  we  haye 
no  riff ht  to  sit  here.  The  time  has  expired ; 
one-third  of  this  body  are  not  present  at  all, 
and  the  others  haye  no  right  to  sit  here  as  a 
part  of  Congress.  But  a  motion  has  been  naade 
for  adjournment,  and  the  presiding  office  has 
refused  to  entertain  that  motion.  This  being 
the  case,  I  must  regard  all  that  is  done  as  done 
in  yiolation  of  the  constitution,  or,  rather,  not 
in  pursuance  of  it  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
sit  nere  more  in  the  character  of  a  town  meeting 
than  as  the.  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  what  we  do  is  no  more  binding  on  the 
American  people  than  if  we  did  it  at  a  town 
meeting.  I  shall  express  no  opinion  by  saying 
yea  or  nay  on  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
At  the  same  time,  I  protest  against  it,  as  being 
no  part  of  the  constitutional  proceedings  ci  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Benton,  and  many  others,  declined  to 
yote.  The  House  of  Representatiyes  had  ceased 
to  act,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  customary 
message  of  adjournment  The  President  who, 
according  to  the  usage,  had  remained  in  the 
capitol  till  midnight  to  sign  bills,  had  gone 
home.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  greatest  confusion  and  dis- 
order preyailed.  Finally,  Mr.  Webster  sno- 
oeeded  in  getting  a  yote,  by  which  the  Senate 
receded  from  the  amendment  it  had  adopted,  ex- 
tending the  constitution  to  the  territories ;  and 
that  recession  leaying  the  appropriation  bill  fr«e 
fh>m  the  encumbrance  of  the  slayery  question, 
it  was  immediately  passed. 

This  attempt)  pushed  to  the  yerge  of  break- 
ing up  the  goyemment  in  pursuit  of  a  newly  in* 
yented  slayery  dogi^a,  was  founded  in  errors  too 
gross  for  misapprehension.  In  the  first  place, 
as  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  constita- 
tion  was  not  made  for  territories,  but  for  States. 
In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  operate  any  where, 
not  eyen  in  the  States  for  which  it  was  made, 
without  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  it  This  is 
true  of  the  constitution  in  eyeiy  particular. 
Eyery  part  of  it  is  inoperatiye  until  put  into 
action  by  a  statute  of  Congress.    The  ooostitiH 
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tkm  allows  the  President  a  salary :  he  cannot 
touch  a  dollar  of  it  without  an  act  of  Congress. 
It  allows  the  reooTorj  of  fagitive  slares :  jou 
cannot  recoTer  one  without  an  act  d*  Congress. 
And  so  of  erery  dause  it  contains.  The  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  constitution  to  territories, 
with  a  Yiew  to  its  transportation  of  slavery 
along  with  it,  was  then  Aitile  and  nugatory, 
until  an  act  of  Congress  should  he  passed  to 
▼italiie  slavery  under  it.  So  that,  if  the  ex- 
tension hadheen  declared  by  law,  it  would  have 
answered  no  purpose  except  to  widen  the  field  of 
the  slavery  agitaticm — ^to  establish  a  new  point 
of  contention — to  give  a  new  phase  to  the  em- 
bittered contest — and  to  alienate  more  and  more 
from  each  other  the  two  halves  of  the  Union. 
But  the  extension  was  not  declared.  Congress 
did  not  extend  the  constitution  to  the  Terri- 
tories. The  proposal  was  rejected  in  both 
Houses ;  and  immediately  the  crowning  dogma 
IB  invented,  that  the  constitution  goes  of  itself 
to  the  territories  without  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  executes  itself^  so  &r  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
not  only  without  legislative  aid,  but  in  defiance 
of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  territory. 
This  is  the  last  slavery  creed  of  the  Calhoun 
school,  and  the  one  on  which  his  disciples  now 
stand — and  not  with  any  barren  foot.  They 
apply  the  doctrine  to  existing  territories,  and 
make  acquisitions  fh>m  Mexico  for  new  applicar 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  con- 
duct as  any  thing  else  than  as  one  of  the 
devices  for  ^forcing  the  issue  with  the  Northj^ 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  confidential  letter  to 
the  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature  avows 
to  have  been  his  policy  since  1835,  and  which  he 
arers  he  would  then  have  effected  if  the  mem- 
bers from  the  slave  States  had  stood  by  him. 


OHAPTEB    OLXXXIII. 

FBOOSBBS  OF  THE  SLAYEBY  AGITATION:  MEET- 
ING OF  MEMBEBS  FBOM  THE  8LAYE  STATES: 
DIFLAMMATO&Y  ADDBE8B  TO  THE  SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

The  last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
were  witness  to  an  ominous  movement — ^no- 
tlung  less  than  nightly  meetings  of  large  num- 
bers of  members  from  the  slave  States  to  ooo- 


sider  the  state  of  things  between  the  North  and 
the  South — to  show  the  aggressions  and  en- 
croachments (as  they  were  called),  of  the  for- 
mer upon  the  latter — ^to  show  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  union — and  to  devise  measures 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  move- 
ment, which  was  conducted  with  extraordinary 
precautions  to  avoid  publicity.  None  but  slave 
State  members  were  admitted.  No  reporters 
were  permitted  to  be  present ;  nor  any  specta- 
tors, or  auditors.  As  many  as  seventy  or  eighty 
were  assembled;  but  ab^ut  one  half  of  this 
number  were  mimical  to  the  meeting,  and  only 
attended  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  Union,  and 
mostly  fell  off  from  their  attendance  before  the 
work  was  concluded.  At  the  first  meeting  a 
grand  committee  of  15  (Mr.  Calhoun  one)  were 
appointed  to  consider  of  resolutions :  when 
they  met,  a  sub-committee  of  five  (Mr.  Calhoun 
at  their  head)  was  carved  out  of  the  15  to 
report  an  address  to  the  slave  States:  and 
when  they  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  produced  the  ad- 
dress ready  written. .  So  that  the  whole  cour 
trivance  of  the  grand  and  petty  committees  was 
a  piece  of  machinery  to  get  Mr.  Calhoun's  own 
manifesto  before  the  public  with  the  sanction  of 
a  meeting.  Mr.  Calhoun's  manifesto,  sanctioned 
by  the  sub-committee,  was  only  saved  from  con- 
demnation in  the  committee  of  15  by  one  vote, 
and  that  vote  his  own.  Saved  by  one  vote,  and 
got  before  the  meeting  itself,  it  fliere  underwent 
condemnation,  and  was  recommitted  for  amend- 
ment. Four  of  the  grand  committee,  consisting 
of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, were  excused  upon  their  own  request  from 
servhig  longer  upon  it  Got  back  into  the 
grand  committee,  it  W9a  superseded  in  toto  by 
an  entire  new  address,  not  to  the  slave  States, 
but  to  the  people  of  tiie  whole  Union,  and  ad- 
dressed not  to  their  angry,  but  to  their  good 
feelings.  That  address  was  reported  to  an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  members;  and  those 
opposed  to  the  whole  proceeding  having  nearly 
ceased  to  attend,  the  original  manifesto  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  adq)ted  in  place  of  it :  and  thus, 
after  a  tedious  and  painfhl  process,  and  defeated 
half  the  time,  and  only  succeeding  when  the 
meeting  had  become  thin  and  nearly  reduced  to 
his  own  partisans,  that  gentleman  succeeded  in 
getting  his  inflammatory  composition  before  the 
public  as  the  v<noe  of  the  Southern  members. 
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But  even  then  not  as  he  first  drew  it  up.  In 
the  primitiYe  draft  the  introductory  clause  as- 
serted that  the  present  wrongs  of  the  North 
upon  the  South  were  equal  to  those  which  pro- 
duced the  separation  of  these  States,  when 
colonies,  from  the  British  empire :  that  cliAise 
was  softened  down,  and  generalized  in  the 
amended  and  adopted  manifesto  into  the  asser- 
tion of  a  dangerous  conflict  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  perpetration  of 
encroachments  and  aggressions  upon  the  slave 
States  which  their  safety  would  no  longer  allow 
them  to  stand,  and  for  which  a  cure  must  be 
found.  In  the  original  it  stood  thus :  "  Not 
excepting  the  declaration  which  separated  you 
and  the  United  Colonies  from  the  parent  co/un- 
try,  TViat  involved  your  independence;  but 
this  your  cdl,  not  excepting  your  safety^^^  As 
softened  it  ran  thus : 

^We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed, 
address  you  in  the  discharge  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  solemn  duty  on  the  most  important  sub- 
ject ever  presented  for  your  consideration.  We 
allude  to  the  conflict  between  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Union,  growing  out  of  a  difference 
of  feelmg  and  opinion  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  two  races,  the  Euro- 
pean and  African,  which  inhabit  the  Southern 
section,  and  the  acts  of  aggression  and  en- 
croachment to  which  it  has  led.  The  conflict 
commenced  not  long  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  Independence,  and  has  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  has  arrayed  the  great  body  of 
the  North  against  the  South  on  tnis  most  vital 
subject.  In  the  progress  of  this  conflict,  ag- 
gression has  followed  aggression,  and  encroach- 
ment encroachment,  until  they  nave  reached  a 
point  when  a  regard  for  peace  and  safety  will 
not  permit  us  to  remain  longer  silent  The  ob- 
ject of  this  address  is  to  give  you  a  clear,  cor- 
rect, but  brief  account  of  the  whole  series  of  ag- 
gression and  encroachments  on  your  rights,  with 
a  statement  of  the  dancers  to  which  they  ex- 
pose you.  Our  object  m  makine  it,  is  not  to 
cause  ei^citement,  but  to  put  you  m  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  fiEu;ts  and  circumstances  necessary 
to  a  full  and  just  conception  of  a  deep-seated 
disease,  which  threatens  great  danger  to  you 
and  the  whole  body  politic.  We  act  on  the  im- 
pression, that  in  a  popular  government  like  ours, 
a  true  conception  of  the  actual  character  ana 
state  of  a  disease  is  indispensable  to  effecting  a 
cure." 

The  manifesto  was  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  by  its  authors,  was  soon  saluted  as 
the  second  Declaration  Of  Independence.  Alter 
the  motive  clause,  showing  the  inducements  to  the 


act^  followed  a  long  list  of  grievances,  as  fonnidft- 
ble  in  number  as  those  which  had  impelled  the 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  but  so  frivdous 
and  imaginary  in  substance,  that  no  one  couki 
repeat  them  now  without  recourse  to  the  paper. 
Strange  to  see,  they  have  become  more  remark- 
able for  what  they  omitted  than  contained.  That 
Missouri  compromise,  since  become  an  outrage 
which  the  constitution  and  the  slave  States  could 
no  longer  endure,  was  then  a  good  thing,  of  wfaidi 
the  slave  States  wislied  more,  and  claimed  its  ex- 
tension to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Wilmtot  pro- 
viso, which  had  been  the  exasperation  of  the 
slave  States  for  three  years,  was  skippai  over,  the 
great  misfortune  having  happened  to  the  Sooth 
which  had  been  deprecated  in  the  letter  to  the 
Alabama  member  of  the  General  Assembly :  it 
had  been  defeated !  and  for  the  express  pnrpoee 
of  taking  a  handle  of  agitatk)n  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Union :  but  without  ben^ 
as  others  were  seized  upon  immediately,  mud  the 
slavery  contention  raged  more  furiously  than 
ever.  But  past,  or  present,  "encroachments 
and  aggressions  "  were  too  light  and  apocryphal 
to  rouse  a  nation.  Something  more  stirring 
was  wanted ;  and  for  that  purpose,  Time, 
and  Imagination — the  Future,  and  Invention — 
were  to  be  placed  in  requisition.  The  abolitioii 
of  slavery  in  the  States — the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  all  over  the  South— the  conflict  between 
the  white  and  the  black  races — the  prostratiosi 
of  the  white  race,  as  in  San  Domingo:  the 
whites  the  slaves  of  the  blacks:  such  were  the 
future  terrors  and  horrors  to  be  visited  upon 
the  slave  States  if  not  arrested  by  an  instant 
and  adequate  remedy.  Some  passages  from 
this  conglomeration  of  invented  horrcov  will 
show  the  furious  sseal  of  the  author,  and  the 
large  calculation  which  he  made  upon  the  gul- 
libility of  the  South  when  a  slavery  alarm  was 
to  be  propagated : 

"  Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  would  be  to 
insult  you  to  suppose  you  could  hesitate.  To 
destroy  the  exbtmg  relation  between  the  frw 
and  servile  races  at  the  South  would  lead  to 
consequences  unparalleled  in  history.  Tbc^^ 
cannot  be  separated,  and  cannot  live  together  in 
peace  or  harmony,  or  to  their  mutual  advantage^ 
except  in  their  present  relation.  Under  any 
other,  wretchedness,  and  miserv,  and  desolatMMi 
would  overspread  the  whole  South.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  British  West  Indies,  as  bhgfating 
as  emancipation  has  proved  to  them,  fumisbes  a 
very  £unt  picture  of  the  calamities  it  would 
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bring  on  the  South.  The  circamstanoes  under 
whidi  it  would  take  place  with  us  would  be  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  took  place 
with  them,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  far  more 
disastrous  results.  There,  the  gOTemment  of 
the  parent  country  emancipated  slaves  in  her 
colonial  possessions — a  government  rich  and 
powerful,  and  actuated  by  views  of  poliqr  (mis- 
taken as  they  turned  out  to  be)  rather  than 
fanaticism.  It  was,  besides,  disposed  to  act 
justly  towards  the  owners,  even  in  the  act  of 
emancipating  their  slaves,  and  to  protect  and 
foster  them  afterwards.  It  accordingly  appro- 
priated nearly  $100,000,000  as  a  compensation 
to  them  for  their  losses  under  the  act)  which 
sum,  although  it  turned  out  to  be  &r  short  of 
the  amount,  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be 
liberal  Since  the  emancipation  it  has  kept  up 
a  sufficient  military  and  naval  force  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  awe,  and  a  number  of  magistrates,  and 
constables,  and  other  civil  officers,  to  keep  order 
in  the  towns  and  plantations,  and  enforce  re- 
spect to  their  former  owners.  It  can  only  be 
^ected  by  the  prostration  of  the  white  race ; 
and  that  would  necessarily  engender  the  bitter- 
est feelings  of  hostility  between  them  and  the 
North.  But  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  be- 
tween the  blacks  of  the  South  and  the  peqple 
of  the  North.  Owing  their  emancipation  to 
them,  they  would  regard  them  as  friends, 
guardians,  and  patrons,  and  centre,  accordingly, 
all  their  sympathy  in  them.  The  people  of  the 
North  would  not  &il  to  reciprocate  and  to  fa- 
vor them,  instead  of  the  whites.  Under  the  in- 
fluence or  such  feelings,  and  impelled  by  fanati- 
cism and  love  of  power,  they  would  not  stop  at 
emancipation.  Another  step  would  £e  taken — 
to  raise  them  to  a  political  and  social  equality 
with  their  former  owners,  by  giving  them  the 
right  of  voting  and  holding  public  offices  under 
tl^  federal  government  But  when  once  raised 
to  an  equality,  they  would  become  the  fitst  po- 
litical associates  of  the  North,  acting  and  voting 
with  them  on  all  questions^  and  by  Siis  politico 
union  between  them,  holding  the  white  race  at 
the  South  in  complete  subjection.  The  blacks, 
and  the  profligate  whites  that  might  unite  with 
them,  would  become  the  prindp^  recipients  of 
federal  offices  and  patronage,  and  would,  in  con- 
sequence, be  raised  above  the  whites  of  the 
South  in  the  political  and  social  scale.  We 
would,  in  a  word,  change  conditions  with  them 
— a  degradation  greater  than  has  ever  yet  fidlen 
to  the  lot  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  and 
one  from  which  we  could  not  escape,  should 
emancipation  take  place  (which  it  certainly  will 
if  not  prevented),  but  by  fleeing  the  homes  of 
ourselves  and  ancestors,  and  by  abandoning  our 
country  to  our  former  slaves,  to  become  the 
permanent  abode  of  disorder,  anarchy,  poverty, 
misery  and  wretchedness." 

Emancipation,  with  all  these   accumulated 
horrors,  is  here  held  to  be  certain,  **  if  not  pre« 


vented : "  certain,  so  fiur  as  it  depended  upon  the 
free  States,  which  were  rapidly  becoming  the 
minority ;  and  only  to  be  prevented  by  the  slave 
States  themselves.  Now,  this  certain  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in  the  States,  was  a  pure  and 
simple  invention  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  only  with- 
out evidence,  but  against  evidence— contradict- 
ed by  every  species  of  human  action,  negative 
and  positive,  before  and  since.  Far  from  at- 
tadcing  slavery  in  the  States,  the  free  States 
have  co-operated  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery 
within  such  States :  witness  the  continued  ex- 
tinctions of  Indian  title  which  have  so  largely 
increased  the  available  capacity  of  the  slave 
States.  So  far  from  making  war  upon  slave 
States,  several  such  States  have  been  added  to 
the  Union,  as  Texas  and  Florida,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  free  States.  Far  from  passing  any  law 
to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  States,  no  Congress 
has  ever  existed  that  has  seen  a  man  that  would 
make  such  a  motion  in  the  House ;  or,  if  made^ 
would  not  be  as  unanimously  rejected  by  one 
side  of  the  House  as  the  other — as  if  the  unani- 
mity would  not  be  the  same  whether  the  whole 
North  went  out,  and  let  the  South  vote  alone ! 
or  the  whole  South  went  out,  and  let  the  North 
alone  vote.  Yet,  this  incendiary  cry  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  States  has  become  the  staple 
of  all  subsequent  agitators.  Every  little  agita- 
tor now  jumps  upon  it^umps  into  a  State  the 
moment  a  free  territory  is  mentioned — and  re- 
peats all  the  alarming  stuff  invented  by  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  and  as  much  more  as  his  own  inven- 
tion can  add  to  it  In  the  mean  time  events 
daily  affix  the  brand  of  falsehood  on  these  in- 
cendiary inventions.  Slave  State  Presidents  are 
continually  elected  by  free  State  votes:  the 
price  of  slaves  themselves,  instc^  of  sinking,  as 
it  would  if  there  was  any  real  danger,  is  con- 
tinually augmenting,  and,  in  fact,  has  reached  a 
height  the  double  of  what  it  was  before  the 
alarming  story  of  emancipation  had  begun. 

Assuming  this  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  States  to  be  certain  and  inevitable,  with  all 
its  dreadful  consequences,  unless  prevented  by 
the  slave  States,  the  manifesto  goes  on  senously 
to  bring  the  means  of  prevention  most  ck)6ely 
to  the  consideration  of  the  slave  States — ^to  urge 
their  unity  and  concert  of  action  on  the  slavery 
question — to  make  it  the  supreme  object  of  their 
labors,  before  which  all  other  subjects  are  to 
give  wi^ — to  take  the  attitude  of  self-defence ', 
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and,  brsring  all  oonaeqnenoes,  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  other  side.    Thus : 

*<  With  such  a  prospect  befcHre  us,  the  gravest 
and  most  solemn  question  that  ever  claimed  the 
attentkm  of  a  people  is  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration: What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  it? 
It  is  a  question  belonging  to  jou  to  decide.  All 
we  propose  is  to  give  you  our  opinion.  We, 
then,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable stepi  wi^out  which  nothing  can  be 
done,  and  witn  which  every  thing  may  be,  is  to 
be  united  among  yourselves  on  this  great  and 
most  vital  question.  The  want  of  union  and 
concert  in  reference  to  it  has  brought  the  South, 
the  Union,  and  our  system  of  government  to 
their  present  perilous  condition.  Instead  of 
placing  it  above  all  others,  it  has  been  made 
subormnate  not  only  to  mere  questions  of  policy, 
but  to  the  preservation  o(  party  ties  and  insur- 
ing of  party  success.  As  high  as  we  hold  a  due 
respect  for  these,  we  hold  them  subordinate  to 
that  and  other  Questions  involving  our  safety 
and  happiness.  Until  they  are  so  neld  by  the 
South,  the  North  will  not  lielieve  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  opposition  to  their  encroachments, 
and  they  will  continue  to  follow,  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  work  of  abolition  is  finished. 
To  convince  them  that  you  are,  yon  must  prove 
by  your  acts  that  you  hold  all  other  (questions 
subiordinate  to  it.  If  you  become  united,  and 
prove  yourselves  in  earnest,  the  North  will  be 
brought  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  calculation  of  con- 
sequences ;  and  that  may  lead  to  a  change  of 
measures,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
policy  that  ma^  quietly  and  peaceably  terminate 
this  long  conflict  between  the  two  sections.  If 
it  should  no^  nothing  woidd  remain  Ibryou  but 
to  stand  up  unmovably  in  defence  of  rights  in- 
volving your  all — ^your  property,  prosperity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  safety.  As  the  assailed, 
you  would  stand  justified  by  all  laws  human 
and  divine,  in  repelling  a  blow  so  dangerous, 
without  looking  to  consequences,  and  to  resort 
to  all  means  necessary  for  that  purpose.    Tour 


assailants,  and  not  you,  would  be  responoble  fiw 
consequences.  Entertaining  these  opinions;,  we 
earnestly  entreat  yon  to  be  united,  and  for  tluit 
purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond 
'this,  we  think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  ai 
preoent." 

The  primitive  draft  of  the  manifesto  w«nt 
farther,  and  told  what  was  to  be  done :  opinions 
and  counsels  are  as  &r  as  the  signers  thooght 
it  proper  to  go  then.  But  something  Imther 
was  intimated ;  and  that  soon  came  in  the  shi^ie 
ci  a  Southern  convention  to  dissolve  the  Uniofi, 
and  a  call  from  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the 
most  heated  States  (South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi), for  the  assembling  of  a  ^Southern 
Congress,"  to  pnt  the  machinery  of  the  ^  United 
States  South  ^  into  operation :  but  of  this  here  • 
after.  Following  the  Declaration  of  Indqiend- 
ence  in  its  mode  of  adoption,  as  well  in  its  ex- 
position of  motives  as  in  its  enumeration  of 
grievances,  the  manifesto  was  left  with  the  sec- 
retary d*  the  meeting  for  the  signature  of  the 
sla^e-holding  members  who  concorred  in  it 
The  signers  were  the  following : 

"  Messrs.  Atchison  of  Missouri ;  Hunter  and 
Mason  of  Virginia ;  Calhoun  and  Butler  of  South 
Carolina ;  Downs  c^  Louisiana ;  Foote  and  J^ 
ferson  Davis  of  Mississii^i ;  Fitzpatridc  of  Ala- 
bama; Borland  and  Sebastian  of  Arkansas; 
Westcott  i^d  Tulee  of  Florida;  Atkinson,  Bay- 
Irjr,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  Beale,  W.  G.  Brown, 
Meade.  R.  A.  ThompBon  of  Virginia ;  Daniel, 
Venabie  of  North  Carolina;  Burt,  Holmes, 
Rhett,  Simpson,  Woodward  of  South  Carolina ; 
Wallace,  Iverson^  Lumpkin  of  (}eoma;  Bow- 
don,  Gayle,  Hams  of  Akbama;  Featherston,  L 
Thompson  of  Mississippi ;  La  Sere,  Morse  of 
Louisiana ;  R.  W.  Johnson  of  Arkainsas ;  San- 
ton  of  Kentucky.'' 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  ZACHART  TAYLOR. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIV- 

INAT70UBATION  OF  PRESIDENT  TATLOB:  HIS 
CABINET. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  new  President  was  in- 
aogorated  with  the  customary  formalities,  Chief 
Justice  Tanej  administering  the  oath  of  office. 
He  deliyered  an  address,  as  use  and  propriety 
reqtdred,  oommendably  brie^  and  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principles.  Mr.  Millard 
Fillmore,  the  Vice-President  elect,  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  delivered 
a  neat  and  soitable  address  on  taking  the  chair. 
Assembled  in  extraordinary  session,  the  Senate 
received  and  confirmed  the  several  nominations 
for  the  cabinet  They  were :  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  William 
M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  George  W.  Crawford,  of 
GeoigiS)  to  be  Secretary  at  War;  William  Bal- 
krd  Preston,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
NaTy ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department — a  new  department 
created  at  the  preceding  sesaion  of  Congress ; 
Jooob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Postmaster 
Qeneral ;  Beverdy  Johnson,  oi  Maryland,  to  be 
Attorney  General.  The  whole  cabinet  were,  of 
course,  of  the  whig  party. 


Vol.  II.— 47 


CHAPTER   CLXXXV. 

DEATH  OF  EX-PBESIDENT  POLK. 

Hs  ^ed  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  soon  after  he 
returned  home,  and  within  three  months  after 
his  retirement  from  the  presidency.  He  was 
an  exemplary  man  in  private  life,  moral  in  all 
his  deportment,  and  patriotic  in  his  public  life, 
auning  at  the  good  of  his  country  always.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  brought  into 
the  presidency  by  an  intrigue,  not  of  his  own, 
but  of  others,  and  the  evils  of  which  became  an 
inheritance  of  his  position,  and  the  sole  cause 
of  all  that  was  oljectionable  in  his  administra- 
tion. He  was  the  first  President  put  upon  the 
people  without  their  previous  indication — ^the 
first  instance  in  which  a  convention  assumed 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  presidency  accord- 
ing to  their  own  will,  and  of  course  with  a  view 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  scheme  of  these 
intriguers  required  the  exclusion  of  all  inde- 
pendent and  disinterested  men  from  his  councils 
and  confidence — a  thing  easily  efiected  byrepre- 
sentmg  all  such  men  as  his  enemies,  and  them- 
selves as  his  exclusive  friends.  Hence  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Globe  newspaper  firom  the  organshq^ 
of  the  administration,  and  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  too  much  dominated  by  intrigue  and' 
selfishness.  All  the  faults  of  his  administrar'  ] 
tion  were  the  fitults  of  his  cabinet:  all  its 
merits  were  his  own,  in  defiance  of  them.  Sven. 
the  arrangement  with  the  Calhoun  and  Tyler 
interest  by  which  the  Globe  was  set  aside  be 
fore  the  cabinet  was  formed,  was  the  werk  oH 
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men  who  were  to  be  of  the  cabinet  His  own 
will  was  not  strong  enough  for  his  position,  yet 
he  became  firm  and  absolute  where  his  judg- 
ment was  conyinced  and  patriotism  reqtdred 
dcdsion.  Of  this  he  gare  signal  proof  in  orer- 
rulmgjiiB  whole  cabinet  in  their  resolve  for  the 
sedentary  line  in^Mexico,  and  forcing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vigorous  policy  which  carried  the 
American  arms  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
quered a  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 
He  algp_gftye  ft  proof  rjf  it  infalling  harj:  npon 
the  lmej)LJSlfoT  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  with  Great  Britain,  while  his  cabinet, 
intimidated  by  their  own  newspapers,  and 
alarmed  at  the  storm  which  themselves  had  got 
up,  were  publicly  adhering  to  the  line  of  54°  40', 
with  the  secret  hope  that  others  would  extricate 
them  from  the  perils  of  that  forlorn  position. 
The  Mexican  war,  under  the  impulse  of  specu- 
lators, and  upon  an  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna, 
was  the  great  blot  upon  his  administration; 
and  that  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  intriguing 
part  of  his  cabinet,  into  which  he  entered  with 
a  full  belief  that  the  intrigue  was  to  be  suooess- 
ftil,  and  the  war  finished  in  ^  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days ; "  and  without  firing  an- 
other gun  after  it  should  be  declared.  He^wgs 
sinoerdy  a  friend  to  the  Uniony  and  against 
whatever  would  endanger  it,  especially  that  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  of  Mexico  which  had  ad- 
vocates in  those  who  stood  near  him;  and  also 
against  the  provisional  line  which  was  to  cover 
Monterey  and  Guaymas,  when  he  began  to  sus- 
pect the  ultimate  object  of  that  line.  The  ac- 
quisition of  New  Mexico  and  Oalifomia  were 
the  distinguishing  events  of  his  administration 
— fruits  of  the  war  with  Mexico ;  but  which 
would  have  come  to  the  United  States  without 
that  war  if  the  President  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  cabinet  free  from  intrigue  and  selfishness, 
and  wholly  intent  upon  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVI. 

THIBTY-FIB8T  C0NGBES8 :   FIRST  SESSION:  LIST 
OF  MEMBEfiS:  OBOANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Tbb  Senate,  now  consisting  of  sixty  members 
was  composed  as  follows : 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  W.  Brad- 
bury. 

New  HiMFSHiRE. — John  P.  Hale,  Moses 
Norris,jr. 

Massachusetts. — Daniel  Webster,  John  Da- 
vis. 

Rhode  Island. — Albert  0.  Greene,  John  H. 
Clarke. 

Connecticut. — ^Roger  S.  Baldwin,  Tmman 
Smith. 

Vermont.— Samuel  S.  Phelps,  William  Up- 
ham.  

New  Tore. — ^Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  William 
H.  Seward. 

New  Jersey. — ^William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W. 
MiUer. 

Pennsylvania. — Daniel  Sturgeon,  James 
Cooper. 

Delaware. — John  Wales,  Presley  Spruanee. 

Maryland. — ^David  Stuart,  James  A.  Pean». 

Virginia. — James  M.  Mason,  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter. 

North  Carolina. — ^Willie  P.  Mangum. 
George  £.  Badger. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Ar- 
thur P.  Butler. 

Georgia. — John  M.  Berrien,  William  C 
Dawson. 

Eentucey. — Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Hony 
Clav. 

Tennessee. — ^Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  BdL 

Ohio. — Thomas  CorwiiLSalmon  F.  Chase. 

Louisiana. — Solomon  W.  Downs,  Piem 
Soul6. 

Indiana. — Jesse  D.  Bright,  James  Whit- 
comb. 

Mississippi. — Jefferson  Davis,  Henrr  S. 
Foote. 

Illinois.— Stephen  A.  Douglass,  James 
Shields. 

Alabama. — Jeremiah  Clemens,  William  B. 
King. 

Missouri.— Thomas  H.  Benton,  David  R. 
Atchison. 

Areansas.— William  R.  Sebastian,  Sdon 
Borland. 

Florida.— David  L.  Tulee,  Jackson  M<^too. 

Michigan.— Lewis  Cass,  Alpheus  Felch. 

Texas.— Thomas  J.  Rude,  Sam  Houston. 

Wisconsin.— Henry  Dodge,  Isaac  P.  Walker. 

Iowa.— George  W.  Jones,  Augustas  C.  Dodge. 
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In  this  list  the  reader  will  not  fiul  to  remark 
the  names  of  Mr.  Olay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  all  of  whom,  commencing  their  con- 
gressional career  nearly  a  generation  before, 
and  after  seyeral  retirings,  had  met  again,  land 
towards  the  dose  of  their  eventful  lives,  npon 
this  elevated  theatre  of  their  long  and  brilliant 
labors.  The  House,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  thiitj  members,  was  thus  composed : 

Maine.— Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller,  Elbridge  Ger- 
Tj.  Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield, 
tfohn  Otis.  Cullen  Sawtelle,  Charles  Stetson. 

New  Hampshire. — ^Harry  Hibbard,  Charles 
H.  Peaslee,  Amos  Tuck,  James  Wilson. 

Vermont. — ^William  Hebard,  William  Hen- 
ry, James  Meacham,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

Massachusetts.— -Charles  Allen,  George  Ash- 
mun,  James  H.  Duncan,  Orin  Fowler,  Joseph 
Grinnell,  Daniel  P.  King,  Horace  Mann,  Julius 
Rockwell,  Robert  C.  Wmthrop,  Daniel  Webster. 

Rhode  Island. — Nathan  F.  Dixon,  George 
G.King. 

Connecticut. — ^Walter  Booth,  Thomas  B. 
Butler,  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland,  Loren  P.  Wal- 
do. 

New  York.— Heniy  P.  Alexander,  George 
R.  Andrews,  Henry  Bennett,  David  A.  Bokee, 
George  Briggs,  James  Brooks,  Lorenzo  Bur- 
rows. Charles  E.  Clarke,  Harmon  S.  Conger, 
William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Herman  D.  Gould, 
Ransom  Halloway,  William  T.  Jackson,  John 
A.  King,  Preston  King^  Orsamus  B.  Matteson, 
Thomas  McKissock,  William  Nelson,  J.  Phil- 
lips Phoenix,  Harvey  Putnam.  Gideon  Rey- 
nolds, Eljjah  Risley,  Robert  L.  Roscl  David 
Rumsey,  jr.,  William  A.  Sackett,  Abranam  M. 
Schermerhom,  John  L.  Schoolcraft,  Peter  H. 
Silvester,  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  John  R.  Thui^ 
man,  Walter  Underbill,  Hiram  Walden,  Hugh 
White. 

New  Jerset.— Andrew  K.  Hay,  James  G. 
King,  William  A.  Newell,  John  Van  Dyke, 
Isaac  Wildrick. 

Pennsylvania. — Chester  Butler,  Samuel  Cal- 
vin/Joseph  Cas^  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Jesse 
C.  Dickey,  Milo  M.  Dimmick,  John  Freedley, 
Alfi^  Gilmore,  Moses  Hampton,  John  W. 
Howe,  Lewis  C.  Levin,  Job  Mann,  James  X. 
McLanahan.  Henry  D.  Moore,  Henry  Nes,  An- 
drew J.  Ogle,  Charles  W.  Pitman,  Robert  R 
Reed,  John  Kobbins,  j]\.  Thomas  Ross,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  William  Strong,  James  Thomp- 
son. David  Wilmot 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — Richard  L  Bowie,  Alexander 
Evans.  William  T.  Hamilton,  Edward  Ham- 
mond,'J<jhn  B.  Kerr,  Robert  M.  McLane. 

Virginia. — ^Thomas  H.  Averett,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  James  M.  H.  Beale,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
Heniy  A.  Edmundson,  Thomas  S.  Havmond, 
Alexander  R  HoUaday,  James  McDowell, 
Fayette  McMuUen,  Richard  K.  Meade,  John  S. 


Millson,  Jeremiah  Morton,  Richard  Parker, 
Paulus  Powell,  James  A.  Seddon. 

North  Carolina^ — ^William  S.  Ashe,  Jo- 
seph P.  Caldwell,  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  John 
R.  J.  DanieL  Edmund  Deberry,  David  Outlaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Edward  Stanly,  Abra- 
ham W.  Tenable. 

South  Carolina. — ^Armistead  Burt  William 
F.  Colcock,  Isaac  K  Holmes.  John  McQueen, 
James  L.  Orr,  Daniel  Wallace,  Joseph  A. 
Woodward. 

Georgia. — Howell  Cobb,  Thomas  C.  Hackett, 
Hugh  A.  Haralson,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Allen 
F.  Owen.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs,  Marshall  J.  Wellborn. 

Alabama. — ^Albert  J.  Alston.  Franklin  W 
Bowdon^illiamson  R  W.  Cobb,  Sampson  W 
Harris,  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  David  Hubbard, 
Samuel  W.  Logo. 

Mississippi. — Albert  G.  Brown,  Winfield  S. 
Featherston,  William  McWillie,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son. 

Louisiana. — Charles  M.  Conrad,  John  H 
Harmanson.  Emile  La  Sdre.  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Ohio. — Joseph  Cable,  Lewis  D.  Campbell, 
David  K.  Carter.  Moses  B.  Corwin,  John  Cro- 
welL  David  T.  Disn^,  Nathan  Evans,  Joshua 
R  Giddm0,  Moses  Hoagland,  William  F.  Hun- 
ter, John  1l.  Miller,  Jonathan  D.  Morris.  Edson 
B.  Olds,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Soseph  M.  Rootj 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  Charles  Sweetser,  John  L. 
Taylor,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  William  A.  Whit- 
tlesey, Amos  E.  Wood. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  Daniel  Breck,  Geo. 

A.  Caldwell,  James  L.  Johnson,  Humphrey 
Marshall,  John  C.  Mason,  Finis  £.  McLean, 
Charles  S.  Morehead,  Richard  H.  Stanton,  John 

B.  Thompson. 

Tennessee. — Josiah  M.  Anderson,  Andrew 
Ewing,  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  Isham  G.  Harris, 
Andrew  Johnson,  G^rge  W.  Jon^  John  H. 
Savage,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Jas.  H.  Thomas, 
Albert  G.  Watkins,  Christopher  H.  Williams. 

Indiana. — Nathaniel  Albertson,  WOliam  J. 
Brown,  Cyrus  L.  Dunham,  Graham  N.  Fitch, 
Willis  A.  Gorman,  Andrew  J.  Harlan,  Greorge 
W.  Julian,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  Edward  W. 
McGaughey,  John  L.  Robinson. 

Illinois. — Edward  D.  Baker,  William  H. 
Bissell,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  William  A.  Richardson,  Jdm  Wentworth, 
Timothy  R  Younff. 

Missouri. — William  V.  N.  Bay,  James  B, 
Bowlin,  James  S.  Green,  Willard  F.  Hall,  John 
S.  Phelps. 

Arkansas. — ^Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Michigan. — Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Alexander 
W.  Buel,  William  Sprague. 

Florida. — E.  Carri^ton  Cabell. 

Texas.— Volney  E.  Howard,  David  S.*Kauf- 


lowA. — Shepherd  Lefflei^  William  Thompson. 
Wisconsin. — Orsamus  Cole,  James  D.  Do^, 
Charles  Durkee. 
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DeUgate$from  TerritorieB. 

Oregon. — S.  R.  Thurston. 
Minnesota. — Henry  S.  Sibley. 

The  election  of  a  Speaker  is  the  first  bnsineos 
of  a  new  Congress,  and  the  election  which  de- 
cided the  political  character  of  the  House  while 
parties  diyided  on  political  principles.  Candi- 
dates from  opposite  parties  were  still  put  in 
nomination  at  this  amunencement  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  sla- 
Tery  question  mingled  with  the  election,  and 
gare  it  its  controlling  character.  Mr.  Robert 
.Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts  (whig),  and  Mr. 
C.  Howell  Cobb,  of  (}eor^  (democratic),  were 
the  respectiTO  candidates;  and  in  the  vain 
struggle  to  give  either  a  migority  of  the  House 
near  three  weeks  of  time  was  wasted,  and  above 
sixty  ballotings  exhausted.  Deeming  the  strug- 
gle useless,  resort  was  had  to  the  plurality  rule, 
and  Mr.  Cobb  reoeiying  102  yotes  to  the  99 
lor  Mr.  Winthrop— about  twenty  Totes  being 
thrown  away — he  was  declared  elected,  and  led 
to  the  chair  most  courteously  by  his  competi- 
tor, Mr.  Winthrop,  and  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Thomas  L  Campbell  was 
elected  clerk,  and  upon  his  death  during  the 
session,  Richard  M.  Toung,  Esq.,  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  in  his  place. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVII. 

FIBST  AND  0I7LY  ANNUAL  MESSAGE  OF  PBBSI- 
DENT  TAYLOB. 

This  only  message  of  one  of  the  American 
Presidents,  shows  that  he  comprehended  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  was  determined 
to  gn4>ple  with  them— that  he  saw  where  lay 
the  dangers  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the 
Union,  and  was  determined  to  lay  these  dangers 
bare  to  the  public  Tiew — and,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him,  to  vp^j  the  remedies  whidi  their  cure 
demanded.  The  first  and  the  hist  paragraphs  of 
his  message  looked  to  this  danger,  and  while 
the  first  showed  his  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  the  Union,  the  latter  admitted  the  dangers 
to  it,  and  averred  his  own  determination  to 
stand  by  it  to  the  ftill  extent  of  his  v>bligations 
and  powers.    It  was  in  these  words : 


**  But  attadmient  to  the  Union  of  the  States 
should  be  habitually  fostered  in  every  Ameri- 
can heart  For  more  than  half  a  ceuUuy, 
during  which  kingdoms  and  emfnres  have  fidko, 
this  ifnion  has  stood  unshaken.  The  natrioti 
who  formed  it  have  lon^  since  desoendea  to  the 
grave  \  yet  still  it  remams  the  proudest  nMOB- 
ment  to  their  memory,  and  the  object  of  aflee- 
tion  and  admiration  with  every  one  worthy  to 
bear  the  American  name.  In  my  judgment  its 
dissolution  would  be  the  greatest  of  calainitiHa 
and  to  avert  that  should  1^  the  studj  of  evay 
American.  Upon  its  prtaetvation  most  dqiend 
our  own  happmess,  and  that  of  coantkas  gea- 
erations  to  come.  Whatever  dangers  maj 
threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it,  and  maintahi  it 
in  its  inte^hr,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  and  the  power  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  constitution." 

This  paragraph  has  the  appearance  where  it 
occurs  of  being  an  addition  to  the  message  after 
it  had  been  written :  and  such  it  was.  It  wis 
added  in  consequence  of  a  visit  from  Bir.  Calbooa 
to  the  Department  of  State^  and  expressing  a 
desire  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the  mes- 
sage about  the  point  to  whidi  it  relates.  The 
two  paragraphs  were  then  added — the  one  nesr 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  was  in  allu^on  to  these  passsges 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  last  speech,  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Mason,  of  V  iiginia,  contained  those 
memorable  words,  so  mudi  noted  at  the  time : 

"  It  (the  Union)  cannot,  then,  be  attved  bf 
etUogies  on  if,  however  epUndid  or  fUimeromti 
7%e  cry  of  '  Uniony  Unum,  the  giariomi 
Union  ! '  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than 
theory  of  ^  Healthy  Healthy  giorioua  Health  ! ' 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  can  save  a  patient 
frym  dying  thai  is  lying  dangerously  uU* 

President  Taylor  surveyed  the  difficolties 
before  him,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
remedies  they  required.  California,  New  MexioQ^ 
and  Utah  had  beei^  left  without  governments : 
Texas  was  asserting  a  daim  to  one  half  of  New 
Mexico — a  province  settied  two  hundred  years 
before  Texian  independence,  and  to  whi<^  no 
Texian  invader  ever  went  except  to  be  killed  or 
taken,  to  the  last  man.  Each  of  these  peaented 
a  question  to  be  settied,  in  which  the  predomi- 
nance oi  the  slaveiy  agitation  rendered  settle- 
ment difficult  and  embarrassing.  PresideBt 
Taylor  frankly  and  firmly  presented  his  rane^y 
for  each  one.  California,  having  the  requisite 
population  for  a  State,,  and  having  fiurmed  her 
constitution,  and  prepared  herself  for  admissMm 
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into  the  Union,  wm  fkrorably  leoommended  for 
that  purpose  to  Congress  : 

"  No  ciyil  government  haying  heen  provided 
by  Congress  for  Califomia,  the  people  of  that 
territory,  impelled  by  the  necessities  of  their 
political  condition,  recently  met  in  convention. 
WOT  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitnti<Mi  ana 
State  government,  which  the  latest  advices  give 
me  reason  to  suppose  has  been  accomplished ; 
and  it  is  believea  they  will  shortly  apply  for  the 
admission  of  California  into  tlie  Union  as  a 
sovereign  State.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and 
should  their  constitution  be  conformable  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  recommend  their  application  to  the 
fitvoraole  consideration  of  Congress." 

New  Mexico  and  Utah,  without  mixing  the 
slavery  question  with  their  territorial  govern- 
ments, were  recommended  to  be  left  to  ripen 
into  States,  and  then  to  settie  that  question  for 
themselves  in  their  State  constitutions — saying : 

*^  By  awaitii^  their  action,  all  causes  of  un- 
easiness may  be  avoided,  and  confidence  and 
kind  fiseling  preserved.  W  ith  the  view  of  main- 
taining the  harmony  and  tranquillity  so  dear  to 
all,  we  should  abstun  from  the  introduction  of 
those  exoitine  topics  of  a  sectional  character 
which  have  hitiierto  produced  painful  appre- 
hensions in  the  public  mind ;  and  I  repeat  the 
solemn  warning  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious 
of  my  predecessors^  against  fhmishing  'an^ 
ground  for  characterizing  parties  by  geographi- 
cal discriminations ! ' " 

This  reference  to  Washington  was  answered 
by  Calhoun  in  the  same  speech  read  by  Mr. 
Mason,  denying  that  the  Union  could  be  savea 
by  invoking  his  name,  and  averring  that  there 
was  "  nothing  in  his  history  to  deter  us  from 
seceding  from  the  Union  ahovld  it  fail  to  fulfil 
the  objects  for  which  it  teas  instituted: "  which 
fiulure  the  speedi  averred — as  others  had  averred 
for  twenty  years  before :  for  secession  was  the 
off-shoot  of  nullification,  and  a  fiiyorite  mode  of 
dissolving  the  Union.  With  respect  to  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  it  was  the  determination  of 
the  President  that  their  boundaries  should  be 
settled  by  the  political,  or  judicial  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  by  arms. 

In  all  these  recommendations  the  message 
was  wise,  patriotic,  temperate  and  firm ;  but  it 
encountered  great  opposition,  and  from  diflerent 
quarters,  and  upon  different  grounds — ^from  Mr. 
Clay,  who  wished  a  general  compromise ;  fix>m 
Mr.  Calhoun,  intent  upon  extending  slavery; 
and  holding  the  Union  to  be  lost  except  by  a 


remedy  of  his  own  which  he  ambiguonsly 
shadowed  fdKh— a  dual  exeoutive-H;wo  Presi- 
dents :  one  for  the  North,  one  for  the  South : 
which  was  itself  disunion  if  accomplished.  In 
his  reference  to  Washington's  warnings  against 
geogrsf^cal  and  sectional  parties,  there  was  a 
pointed  rebuke  to  the  daily  attempts  to  segre- 
gate the  South  fit>m  the  North,  and  to  form 
political  parties  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  an 
opposition  of  interest  between  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern  States.  As  a  patriot,  he  con- 
demned such  sectionalism:  as  a  President,  he 
would  have  counteracted  it 

After  our  duty  to  ourselves  the  President  spoke 
of  our  duty  to  others— to  our  neighbors— and 
especially  tiie  Spanish  possession  of  Cuba.  An 
invasion  of  that  island  by  adventurers  from  the 
United  States  had  been  attempted,  and  had 
been  suppressed  by  an  energetic  proclamation, 
backed  by  a  determination  to  carry  it  into 
effect  upon  the  guilty.    The  message  said : 

^Havii^  been  apprised  that  a  considerable 
number  of  adventurers  were  engaged  in  fitting 
out  a  military  expedition,  within  the  United 
States,  against  a  foreign  country,  and  believing, 
from  the  best  infonnation  I  could  obtain,  that 
it  was  destined  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba,  I 
deemed  it  due  to  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain ;  to  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations ;  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
American  honor,  to  exert  the  lawful  authority 
of  this  government  in  suppressing  the  expedi- 
tion and  preventing  the  invasion.  To  this  end 
I  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  it  upon  the 
officers  of  tne  United  States,  civil  and  military, 
to  use  all  lawful  means  within  their  power.  A 
copy  of  that  proclamation  is  herewith  submitted. 
The  expedition  has  been  suppressed.  So  long 
as  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  ApriL 
1818,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  law  of 
nations  and  to  the  policy  of  Washington  him- 
self^ shall  remain  on  our  statute  bool^  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  fiuthfiilly  to 
obey  its  injunctions." 

This  was  just  conduct,  and  just  language, 
worthy  of  an  upright  magistrate  of  a  Republic, 
which  should  set  an  example  of  justice  and 
fairness  towards  its  neighbors.  The  Spanish 
government  had  been  greatiy  harassed  by  ex- 
peditions got  up  against  Cuba  in  the  United 
States,  and  put  to  enormous  expense  in  ships 
and  troops  to  hold  herself  in  a  condition  to  re- 
pulse them.  Thirty  thousand  troops,  and  a 
strong  squadron,  were  constantly  kept  on  foot 
to  meet  this  danger.    A  war  establishment  was 
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kept  up  in  time  of  peace  in  the  island  of  Cub* 
to  protect  the  island  from  threatened  inTasions. 
Besides  the  ii^oiy  done  to  Spain  by  these  ag- 
gravations, and  the  enormous  expense  <^  a  war 
establishment  to  be  kept  in  Cnba,  there  was 
danger  of  injury  to  ourselyes  from  the  number 
and  constant  recurrence  of  these  expeditions, 
which  would  seem  to  speak  the  connivance  of 
the  people,  or  the  negligence  of  the  goTemment 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  countries 
during  the  several  years  that  these  expeditions 
were  most  undertaken,  the  Spanish  government 
was  long  represented  at  Washington  by  a 
minister  of  approved  fitness  for  his  situation — 
Don  Luis  Galderon  de  la  Barca :  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  Castilian  character — frank,  courteous, 
honorable,  patriotic — whose  amiable  manners 
enabled  him  to  mix  intimately  with  American 
society,  and  to  see  that  these  expeditions  were 
criminally  viewed  by  the  government  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  citizens  ;  and  whose 
high  character  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
government  of  that  important  fact,  and  to  pre- 
vent from  being  viewed  as  the  act  of  the  nation, 
what  was  only  that  of  lawless  adventurers,  pur- 
sued and  repressed  by  our  own  laws. 


CHAPTER  OLXXXVIII. 

yjL  CLKT8  PLAN  OF  OOMPBOMIBX. 

Earlt  in  the  session  Mr.  Clay  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  set  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number, 
to  settle  and  dose  up  once  and  for  ever,  all  the 
points  of  contestation  in  the  slavery  question, 
and  to  consolidate  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
into  one  general  and  lasting  compromise.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  conmiittee  of 
thirteen  members  to  whom  his  resolutions  were 
to  be  referred,  with  a  view  to  combine  them  all 
into  one  bill,  and  make  that  bill  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  the  questions  connected  with  slavery. 
Mr.  Benton  opposed  this  whole  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion, as  mixing  up  incongruous  measures — ^mak- 
ing one  measure  dependent  upon  another— back- 
ing together  things  which  had  no  connection — 
as  derogatory  and  perilous  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  have  the  question  of  her  admission 
confounded  with  the  general  slavery  agitation  in 
the  United  States — as  being  futile  and  impotent^ 


as  no  such  conglomeration  of  inoongmitiec 
(though  christened  a  compromise)  could  have 
any  force : — as  being  a  concession  to  the  sjnrit  of 
disunion — a  capitulation  to  those  who  threatCDed 
secession — a  repetition  of  the  error  of  1833:— 
and  itself  to  become  the  fhutful  source  of  more 
contentions  than  it  proposed  to  quiet  Ha 
plan  was  to  settle  each  measure  by  itself  begin- 
ning with  the  admission  oi  California,  settling 
every  thing  justly  and  fiurly,  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  as  well  as  of  justice— leaving  the 
consequences  to  God  and  the  country— and 
having  no  compromise  with  the  threat  of  die- 
union.  The  minority  of  the  Senate  were  of 
Mr.  Benton's  opinion,  which  was  understood 
also  to  be  the  plan  of  the  President :  but  tboe 
are  always  men  of  easy  or  timid  temperaments 
in  every  public  body  that  delight  in  tempoiinr 
tions,  and  dread  the  effects  of  any  firm  and 
straightforward  course;  and  so  it  was  now, bat 
with  great  difficulty— Mr.  Clay  himself  only 
being  elected  by  the  aid  of  one  vote,  fpieo.  to 
him  by  Mr.  Webster  after  it  vras  found  that  be 
lacked  it.  The  committee  were:  Mr.  Clij, 
chairman:  Messrs.  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bii^tj 
Webster,  Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Downs, 
Mangum,  Bell,  and  Berrien,  members.  Mr. 
Clay's  list  of  measures  was  referred  to  them; 
and  as  the  committee  was  selected  with  a  liew 
to  promote  the  mover's  object,  a  bill  was  sooo 
returned  embradng  the  comprdiensive  plan  of 
compromise  which  he  proposed.  The  admissioii 
of  California,  territorial  governments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas 
boundary,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  furtive  slave  law— all— all  were  put  together 
in  one  bill,  to  be  passed  or  rejected  by  thesame 
vote !  and  to  be  called  a  system.  United  they 
could  not  be.  Their  natures  were  too  incon- 
gruous to  admit  oi  union  or  mixture.  Thej 
were  simply  tied  together — called  one  measure  j 
and  required  to  be  voted  on  as  such.  They 
were  not  even  bills  drawn  up  by  the  committer 
but  existing  bills  in  the  Senate — drawn  up  by 
different  members — occupying  different  places 
on  the  calendar — and  each  waiting  its  turn  to  be 
acted  on  separately.  Mr.  Clay  had  nuuie  an 
ample  repo>rt  in  favor  of  his  measure,  and  fai- 
ther  enforced  it  by  an  elaborate  speech:  the 
whole  of  which  Mr.  Benton  contested,  and  an- 
swered in  an  ample  speech,  some  extracts  from 
I  which  constitute  a  future  chapter. 
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OHAPTEB    CLXXXIX. 

XXTENBION  OF  THE  MISSOUBI  OOMFBOMIBS  LINB 
TO  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN:  KB.  DATI8.  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI, AND  MB.  CLAY:  THE  WUHOT  PBO- 
VISO. 

In  the  resolutions  of  compromise  submitted  by 
Mr.  Clay  there  was  one  declaring  the  non-exist- 
ence of  slayery  in  the  territory  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico,  and  afiOrming  the  ^  inexpediency  " 
of  any  legislation  fix>m  Congress  on  that  subject 
within  the  said  territories.  His  resolution  was 
in  these  words : 

"  Besdyed,  That  as  slayery  does  not  exist  by 
law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  any 
of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient 
for  Conjgress  to  proYide  by  law  either  for  its  in- 
troduction into  or  exclusion  from  any  part  of 
the  said  territory ;  and  that  appropriate  terri- 
torial goyemments  ought  to  be  established  by 
Oongress  in  all  of  the  said  territory,  not  as- 
signed as  the  boundiuies  of  the  proposed  State 
of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  re- 
striction or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slayery." 

This  proposition,  with  some  half-dozen  others, 
formed  the  ^tem  of  compromise  with  which 
Mr.  Clay  expected  to  pacify  the  slayery  agitation 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dayis,  of  Mississippi, 
did  not  peroeiye  any  thing  of  a  compromise  in  a 
measure  which  gaye  nothing  to  the  South  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  required  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  as  the  least  timt  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  take.    Thus : 

"  But,  sir,  we  are  called  on  to  receiye  this  as 
a  measure  of  compromise  I  Is  a  measure  in 
whidi  we  of  the  minority  are  to  receiye  noth- 
ing a  measure  of  compromise  ?  I  look  upon  it 
as  but  a  modest  mode  of  taking  that,  the  claim 
to  which  has  been  more  boldly  asserted  by 
others;  and  that  I  may  be  understood  upon 
this  question,  and  that  my  position  may  go  fi^rth 
to  the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  conyey 
the  sentiments  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
here  assert  that  neyer  will  I  take  less  than  toe 
Missouri  compromise  line  extended  to  the  Padfic 
ooeaxi.  with  the  specific  recognition  of  the  right 
to  hold  siayes  in  the  territory  below  that  line ; 
and  that,  before  such  territories  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States,  siayes  may  be  taken 
there  from  any  of  the  United  States  at  the  op- 
tion of  their  owners." 


This  was  a  manly  dedaration  in  fkyor  of  ex- 
tending slayery  into  the  new  territories,  and  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done — that  is 
to  say,  by  act  of  Congress.  Mr.  Clay  met  it  by 
a  declaration  equally  manly,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  prindples  of  his  whole  life,  utterly  re- 
fusing to  plant  slayery  in  any  place  where  it  did 
not  preyiously  exist    He  answered : 

^I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  senator 
from  Misdssippi  say  that  he  requires,  first,  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific,  and  also  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
that,  but  requires,  if  I  understood  him  correctly, 
a  positrye  proyision  for  the  admission  of  slayery 
south  of  that  line.  And  now,  sir,  comine  from 
a  slaye  State,  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself  I  owe 
it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  say  that 
no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  yote  for  a 
specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of  slayery 
where  it  had  not  before  existed  either  south  or 
north  of  that  line.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a  slaye 
State,  it  is  my  solemn,  deliberate  and  well 
matured  determination  that  no  power,  no  earthly 
power,  shall  compel  me  to  yote  for  the  positiye 
introduction  of  slayery  either  south  or  north 
of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you  reproach^  and 
justly  too,  our  British  ancestors  for  the  mtro- 
duction  of  this  institution  upon  the  continent 
of  America.  I  am,  for  one,  unwilling  that  the 
posterity  oi  the  present  inhabitants  of  California 
and  of  New  Mexico  shall  reproach  us  for  doing 
just  what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing 
to  us.  If  the  dtizens  of  those  territories  choose 
to  establish  slayery,  and  if  they  come  here  with 
constitutions  establishing  slayery,  I  am  for  ad- 
mitting them  with  such  proyisions  in  their  con- 
stitutions ;  but  then  it  will  be  their  own  woric, 
and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity  will  haye  to 
reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for  forming  constitu- 
tions idlowing  the  institution  of  slayery  to  exist 
among  them.  These  are  my  yiews,  sir,  and  I 
choose  to  express  them ;  and  I  care  not  howex- 
tensiydy  or  uniyersally  they  are  known." 

These  were  manly  sentiments,  courageously 
expressed,  and  taking  the  right  ground  so  mudi 
oyerlooked,  or  peryerted  by  others.  The  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  extending  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  though  astronomically  the 
same  with  that  in  Louisiana,  was  politically 
directly  the  opposite.  One  went  through  a  ter- 
ritory all  slaye,  and  made  one-half  free ;  the 
other  would  go  through  territory  all  free,  and 
make  one-half  slaye.  Mr.  Clay  saw  this  differ- 
ence, and  acted  upon  it,  and  declared  his  senti- 
ments honestly  and  boldly ;  and  none  but  the 
ignorant  or  unjust  could  reproach  him  with  in- 
consistency in  maintaining  the  line  in  the  andent 
Louisiana,  where  the  whole  proyinoe  came  tons 
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with  slayery,  and  rdbsing  it  in  the  new  terri- 
tories where  all  came  to  us  free. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  proposed  the  re- 
newal oi  the  Wilmot  proviso : 

"  Neither  slaverj  nor  inToluntary  servitade, 
otherwise  than  by  conyiction  for  crime,  shall 
ever  be  allowed  in  either  of  said  territories  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico." 

Upon  the  adoption  of  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were : 

"  Ykas.— Messrs.  Baldwm,  Bradbury,  Bright, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Cooper,  CorwinJDavis  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Doug- 
las, Felon,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Nor- 
ris,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Upham,  Whitoomb, 
and  Walker— 23. 

"  Nats.— Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  BelLBen- 
ton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Do^;e  of 
Iowa,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter,  Jones, 
King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearce,  Pratt, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Spruanoe,  Sturgeon 
Tnmey,  Underwood,  Webster,  and  i  ulee— 33." 


OHAPTEB   CXO. 

MB.  CALHOUITS  LAST  8PBE0H:  DISSOLUTION  OF 
THE  UNION  PROCLAIMED  UNLESS  THE  OON- 
BTITUTION  WAS  AMENDED,  AND  A  DUAL 
BXSOUTIVE  APPOINTED  —  ONE  PBSSIDKNT 
FROM  THE  SLAVE  AND  ONE  FBOM  THE  FBEE 
STATES. 

On  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  written  speech,  elaborately  and 
studiously  prepared,  and  which  he  was  too 
weak  to  deliver,  or  even  to  read.  Upon  his  re- 
quest it  was  allowed  to  be  read  by  his  Mend, 
Mr.  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  was  found 
to  be  an  amplification  and  continuatio  '  of  the 
Southern  manifesto  of  the  preceding  year ;  and, 
like  it,  occupied  entirely  with  the  subject  of  the 
diss(^ution  of  the  Union,  and  making  out  a  case 
to  justify  it.  The  opening  went  directly  to  the 
point,  and  presented  the  question  of  Union,  or 
disunion  with  the  formality  and  solemnity  of 
an  actual  proposition,  as  if  its  decision  was  the 
business  on  which  the  Senate  was  convened. 
It  opened  thus : 

'^I  have,  senators,  believed  from  the  first  that 
the  a^tation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if 
not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  efiective 


nieasure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining  this 
opinion,  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endesv- 
ored  to  call  the  attention  of  each  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  divide  the  country  to  adopt 
some  measure  to  prevent  so  great  a  disaster, 
but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  been 
permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attempt 
to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a  period  when 
it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  the 
Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  forced 
upon  you  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  qoestioa 
that  can  ever  come  under  your  consideratkifi: 
How  can  the  Union  be  preserved  ?  " 

Professing  to  proceed  like  a  physician  who 
must  find  out  the  cause  of  a  disease  before  he 
can  apply  a  remedy,  the  speech  went  on  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  which  now  rendered  difiunion 
inevitable,  imless  an  adequate  remedy  to  prevent 
it  should  be  administered.  The  first  <^  these 
causes  was  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  1787, 
which  was  adopted  before  the  constitution  wis 
formed,  and  had  its  origin  from  the  South,  and 
the  unanimous  support  of  that  section.  The 
second  was  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  which 
also  had  its  origin  in  the  South,  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Southern  senators,  the  majority 
of  the  Southern  representatives,  the  unanimoaa 
support  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  of  wbidi  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  member ;  and  his  own  approbar 
tion  of  it  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  long 
continued  agitation  of  the  slave  qu^tion  was 
another  cause  of  disunion,  dating  the  agitation 
from  the  year  1835 — which  was  correct ;  for  in 
that  year  he  took  it  up  in  the  Senate,  and  gave 
the  abolitionists  what  they  wanted,  and  could 
not  otherwise  acquire — an  antagonist  to  cope 
with,  an  elevated  theatre  for  the  strife,  and  a 
national  auditory  to  applaud  or  censure.  Before 
that  time  he  said,  and  truly,  the  agitation  was 
insignificant ;  since  then  it  had  become  great ; 
and  (he  might  have  added),  that  senators  North 
and  South  told  him  that  would  be  the  case 
when  he  entered  upon  the  business  in  1835. 
Repeal  of  the  slave  sojpumment  laws  by  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  was  referred  to,  and 
with  reason,  except  that  these  repeals  did  not 
take  place  until  after  his  own  conduct  in  the 
Senate  had  made  the  slavery  agitation  national, 
and  given  distinction  and  importance  to  the 
abolitionists.  The  progressive  increase  of  the 
two  classes  of  States,  rapid  in  one,  slow  in  the 
other,  was  adverted  to  as  leading  to  disunion  by 
destroying,  what  he  called,  the  equilibrium  of 
the  States — as  if  that  difierence  of  progress  was 
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not  mainljr  in  the  nftture  of  thingg,  resnltiiig 
from  climate  and  soil ;  and  in  some  degree  po- 
liiioal,  resulting  from  the  slavery  itself  which  he 
was  so  anxious  to  extend.  The  preservation  of 
this  equilibrium  Was  to  he  efEbcted  by  acquiring 
Southern  territory  and  opening  it  to  slavery. 
The  equality  of  the  States  was  held  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  Union ;  and 
that  equality  was  to  be  maintained  by  admit- 
ting slavery  to  be  carried  into  all  the  territories 
— even  Oregon — equivocally  predicated  on  the 
right  of  all  persons  to  carry  their  "  property '' 
with  them  to  these  territories.  The  phrase 
was  an  equivocation,  and  has  been  a  remarkable 
instance  of  delusion  from  a  phrase.  Every  citi- 
sen  can  carry  his  property  now  wherever  he 
goes,  only  he  cannot  carry  the  State  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property,  and  for  want  of 
which  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  he  gets  to  his 
new  residence.  The  New  Englander  can  carry 
bis  bank  along  with  him,  and  all  the  money  it 
contuns,  to  one  of  the  new  territories  5  but  he 
cannot  carry  the  law  of  incorporation  with  him; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  the  property  he  had  in  New 
England.  All  this  complaint  about  inequality 
In  a  slave-holder  in  not  being  allowed  to  carry 
his  *^  property  "  with  him  to  a  territory,  stript 
of  the  ambiguity  of  phraseology,  is  nothing  but 
A  complaint  that  he  cannot  cany  the  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property;  and  in  that  there 
is  no  inequality  between  the  States.  They  are 
all  equal  in  the  total  inability  of  their  citizens 
to  carry  the  State  laws  with  them.  The  result 
of  the  whole,  the  speech  went  on  to  say,  was 
that  the  process  of  disruption  was  then  going 
on  between  the  two  classes  of  States,  and  could 
not  be  arrested  by  any  remedy  proposed — not 
by  Mr.  Olay's  compromise  plan,  nor  by  Presi- 
dent's plan,  nor  by  the  cry  of  "Union,  Union, 
Glorious  Union ! "    The  speech  continues : 

"Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in 
ikvor  of  agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they 
were  in  1835,  when  it  first  commenced,  while 
all  the  elements  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
South  are  weaker.  Unless  something  decisive 
is  done,  I  again  ask  what  is  to  stop  this  agita- 
tion, before  the  great  and  final  object  at  which 
it  aims — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States — 
is  consummated  ?  Is  it,  then,  not  certam  that 
if  something  decisive  is  not  now  done  to  arrest 
it  the  South  will  be  forced  to  choose  between 
abolition  and  secession  1  Indeed,  as  events  are 
now  moving,  it  will  not  require  the  South  to 
secede  to  dissolve  the  Union." 


The  speech  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Union 
could  not  be  dissolved  at  a  single  blow:  it 
would  require  many,  and  successive  blows,  to 
snap  its  cords  asunder : 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  timt  dis- 
union can  be  efiected  by  a  single  blow.  The 
cords  which  bind  these  States  together  in  one 
conmion  Unicm  are  far  too  numerous  and  power- 
ful for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and 
successively,  that  the  cords  can  be  snapped,  unr 
til  the  whole  &bric  falls  asunder.  Alr^y  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped 
some  of  the  most  important  and  has  greatiy 
weakened  all  the  others,  as  I  shall  proofed  to 
show." 

The  speech  goes  on  to  show  that  cords  have 
already  been  snapt,  and  others  weakened: 

"  The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  are 
not  only  many,  but  various  in  character.  Some 
are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ;  some  political ; 
others  social.  Some  appertain  to  the  benefit 
conferred  by  the  Union,  and  others  to  the  feel- 
ing of  duty  and  obligation. 

^^  The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  nature  consisted  in  the  unify  of 
the  great  reli^ous  denominations,  all  of  which 
originally  embraced  the  whole  Union.  All  these 
denominations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Catholics,  were  organized  very  much  upon 
the  principle  of  our  political  institutions ;  be- 
ginning with  smaller  meetings  correspondent 
with  tne  political  divisions  of  the  country,  their 
organization  terminated  in  one  great  central  as- 
semblage, corresponding  very  much  with  the 
character  of  Congress.  At  these  meetings  the 
principal  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the  re- 
spective denominations  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  met  to  transact  business  relating  to  their 
common  concerns.  It  was  not  confined  to  what 
appertained  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  respective  denominations,  but  extended  to 
plans  for  disseminating  the  Bible,  establishing 
missionaries,  distributing  tracts,  and  of  estal^ 
lishing  presses  for  the  publication  of  tracts, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals,  with  a  view  of 
diffusing  religious  information,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  denomi- 
nation. All  this  combined,  contributed  greatly 
to  stren^en  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  Tli^ 
strong  ties  which  held  each  denomination  to- 
gether formed  a  strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole 
Union  together ;  but,  as  powerful  as  they  were, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  explosive 
effect  of  slaveiy  agitation. 

"  The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped,  un- 
der its  explosive  force,  was  that  of  the  powerful 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  numerous 
and  strong  ties  which  held  it  together  are  all 
broke,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now  form  sep- 
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ante  churches,  and,  instead  of  the  feeling  of 
attadunent  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  church  which  was  formerly  felt,  they  are 
now  arrayed  into  two  hostile  boiues,  engaged  in 
litigation  about  what  was  formerly  their  com- 
monproperty. 

"  Tne  next  cord  that  snapped  was  that  of  the 
Baptists,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  the  denominations.  That  of  the  Presby- 
terian is  not  entirely  snapped,  but  some  <^  its 
strands  haye  giyen  way.  That  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  is  the  only  one  of  the  fi>ur  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  remains  un- 
broken and  entire. 

"  The  strongest  cord  of  a  political  character 
consists  of  the  many  and  strong  ties  that  haye 
held  together  the  two  great  parties,  which  haye^ 
with  some  modifications,  existed  fix>m  the  be- 
ginning of  the  goyemment  ^^^7  both  ex- 
tended to  eyery  portion  of  the  Union,  and 
strongly  contributed  to  hold  idl  its  parts  to- 
gether. But  this  powerful  cord  has  fared  no 
better  than  the  spiritual.  It  resisted  for  a  long 
time  the  explosiye  tendency  of  the  agitation, 
but  has  finally  snapped  under  its  force — if  not 
entirely,  in  a  great  measure.  Nor  is  there  one 
of  the  remaining  cords  which  haye  not  been 
greatly  weakened.  To  this  extent  the  Union 
has  already  been  destroyed  by  agitation,  in  the 


only  way  it  can  be,  by  snappinj^  asunder  and 
weakening  the  cords  which  bmd  it  together.^' 

The  last  cord  here  mentioned,  that  of  politi- 
cal parties,  founded  upon  principles  not  subject 
to  sectional,  or  geographical  lines,  has  since  been 
entirely  destroyed,  snapped  clean  off  by  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and 
making  the  extension,  or  non-extension  of  sla- 
very, the  foundation  of  political  parties.  After 
that  cord  should  be  snapped,  the  speech  goes 
on  to  consider  ^^ force  "  the  only  bond  of  Union, 
and  justly  considers  that  as  no  Union  where 
power  and  violence  constitute  the  only  bond. 

^If  the  agitation  eoes  on,  the  same  force, 
acting  with  increased  intensity,  as  has  been 
shown,  will  finally  snap  eveiy  cord,  when 
nothing  will  be  left  to  hold  the  States  together 
except  force.  But  surely  that  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety of  language,  be  called  a  Union,  when  the 
only  means  by  which  the  weaker  is  held  con- 
nected with  the  stronger  portion  is  force.  It 
may.  indeed,  keep  them  connected ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  partake  much  more  of  the  character 
<^  subjugation,  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger,  than  the  union  of  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  States,  in  one  confederation,  as  they 
stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government,  and 
which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Union." 

The  admission  of  the  State  of  California,  with 


her  free  constitutifMi,  was  the  exdtiiig  cause  of 
this  speech  from  Mr.  Calhoon.  The  WOmot 
proviso  was  disposed  oil  That  cause  of  diflmdam 
no  longer  existed ;  but  the  admiasioii  <^  CaK- 
fomia  excited  the  same  oppositioii,  and  was 
declared  to  be  the  ^teat "  question  upon  whi^ 
all  depended.  The  President  had  communicated 
the  constitution  of  that  State  to  Congress,  wiudi 
Mr.  Calhoun  strongly  repulsed. 

^  The  Executive  has  laid  the  piqwr  purporfing 
to  be  the  Constitution  of  California  before  yoo, 
and  asks  you  to  admit  her  into  the  Unioii  as  a 
State ;  and  the  ouestion  is,  ynXi  you  or  will  yen 
not  achnit  her  ?  It  is  a  grave  question,  and  there 
rests  upon  you  a  heavy  responsilnlity.  Macfa. 
very  much,  will  depend  upon  your  deosioiL  If 
jon  admit  her,  you  endorse  and  give  your  saao- 
tk>n  to  all  that  has  be^i  done.  Are  yon  pre- 
pared to  do  so  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  surreoder 
your  power  of  legislation  for  the  territories— a 
power  expressly  vested  in  Ccmgress  by  the 
constitution,  as  has  been  fully  established  ?  Caa 
you,  consistently  with  your  oath  to  somiart  the 
constitution,  surrender  the  power?  Are  you 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  possess  the  sovereignty  over  then, 
and  that  any  number,  more  or  less,  may  daim 
any  extent  m  territory  they  please,  msy  fanxk  a 
constitution  and  government,  and  erect  it  into  a 
State,  without  asking  your  permission?  Are 
you  Prepared  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  over  whatever  territory  may 
be  hereafter  acquired  to  tho  first  adventoren 
who  may  rush  mto  it  ?  Are  you  prepared  to 
surrender  virtually  to  the  Executive  DejpartmeBt 
all  the  powers  which  you  have  heretofore  exer- 
cised over  the  territories  ?  K  not,  how  can  you, 
consistently  with  your  duty  uid  your  oaths  to 
support  the  constitution,  give  your  assent  to  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State,  under  a  pre- 
tended constitution  and  gov^nment?  " 

Having  shown  that  all  the  cords  that  held  the 
Union  together  had  snapped  except  one  (politi- 
cal party  principle),  and  that  one  weakened  and 
giving  way,  the  specdi  came  to  the  solemn  ques- 
tion: "fibio  can  the  Union  he  saved  7^  and 
answered  it  (after  some  generalities)  by  coming 
to  the  specific  point — 

"  To  provide  for  the  insertion  of  a  provision 
in  the  Constitution^  by  an  amendment^  which 
will  restore  to  the  South  in  substance  the  power 
she  possessed  of  protecting  herself!  before  the 
equilibrium  betweeft  the  sections  was  deslrmfed 
by  the  action  of  this  government^ 


The  speech  did  not  tell  of  what  this  i 
ment  was  to  consist,  which  was  to  have  the 
effect  of  saving  the  Union,  by  pretectipg  the 
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shbTe  States,  and  restoring  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  States;  but  an  au- 
thentic publication  soon  after  disclosed  it,  and 
showed  it  to  be  the  election  of  two  Presidents, 
one  fh>m  the  free  and  the  other  fh>m  the  slave 
States,  and  each  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  became  laws.  Upon  this 
condition  alone,  the  speech  declared  the  Union 
could  be  saved !  which  was  equivalent  to  pro- 
nouncing its  dissolution.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
no  such  amendment  to  the  constitution  could  be 
made;  in  the  second  place,  no  such  double- 
headed  government  could  work  through  even 
one  session  of  Congress,  any  more  than  two 
animals  could  work  together  in  the  plough  with 
their  heads  yoked  in  opposite  directions. 

This  last  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  becomes 
important,  as  i^imishing  a  key  to  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  his  political  friends,  and  as  con- 
necting itself  with  subsequent  measures. 


OHAPTEB    CXCI. 

PEATH   OF  MB.  CALHOUN:   HIS   EULOOIUM  BT 
BENATOB   BUTLEE. 

"  Mr.  Phesident  :  Mr.  Calhoun  has  lived  in  an 
eventful  period  of  our  Republic  and  has  acted  a 
distinguished  part  I  surely  do  not  venture  too 
much  when  I  say,  that  his  reputation  forms  a 
striking  part  of  a  glorious  history.  Since  1811 
until  wis  time,  he  has  been  Tesponsibly  con- 
nected with  the  federal  government  As  re- 
presentative, senator,  cabinet  mimster,  and  Vice 
Fi^Msident,  he  has  been  identified  with  the  great- 
est events  in  the  political  history  of  our  coun- 
try. And  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
he  has  been  equal  to  iJl  the  duties  which  were 
devolved  upon  him  in  the  many  critical  junc- 
tures in  which  he  was  placed.  Having  to  act  a 
responsible  part,  he  always  acted  a  decided  part 
It  would  not  become  me  to  venture  upon  the 
Judgment  whidi  awaits  his  memory.  That  will 
be  formed  by  posterity  before  the  unpartial  tri- 
bunal of  history.  It  may  be  that  he  will  have 
bad  the  &te,  and  will  have  given  to  him  the 
Judgment  that  has  been  awarded  to  Chatham. 

^' Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  was  bom  in  Abbeville  district,  on  the  18th 
March,  1782.  He  was  of  an  Irish  family.  His 
father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  at  an  early  age  came  to  Pennsylvania,  thence 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and  after 
Braddock's  defeat  moved  to  South  Carolina^  in 


1756.  '  He  and  his  fionily  gave  a  name  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Calhoun  settlement  in  Abbeville 
district  The  mother  of  my  colleague  was  a 
Miss  Caldwell,  bom  in  Charlotte  County,  Vir* 
ffinia.  The  character  of  his  parents  had  no 
doubt  a  sensible  influence  on  the  destiny  of  their 
distinguished  son.  His  father  had  energy  and 
enterprise,  combined  with  perseverance  and  great 
mental  determination.  His  mother  belonged  to 
a  family  of  revolutionary  heroes.  Two  of  her 
brothers  were  distinguished  in  the  Revolution. 
Their  names  and  achievements  are  not  left  to 
tradition,  but  constitute  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  times. 

"He  became  a  student  in  Tale  College,  in 
1802,  and  graduated  two  years  afterwards  with 
distinction — as  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  and 
with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  precep- 
tors and  fellows.  What  they  have  said  and 
thought  of  him,  would  have  given  any  man  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  the  pure  fountiun  of  a 
clear  reputation.  If  the  stream  has  met  with 
obstructions,  they  were  such  as  have  only  shown 
its  beautv  and  majesty. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  came  into  Congress  at  a  time 
of  deep  and  excitil^  interest — at  a  crisis  of  great 
magnitude.  It  was  a  crisis  <^  peril  to  Uiose 
who  had  to  act  in  it,  but  of  subsequent  glory  to 
the  actors,  and  the  common  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  invincibility  of  Great  Britain  had  be- 
come a  proverbial  expression,  and  a  war  with . 
her  was  full  of  terrific  issues.  Mr.  Calhoun 
found  himself  at  once  in  a  situation  of  high  re- 
sponsibility— one  that  required  more  than  speak- 
ing qualities  and  eloquence  to  fulfil  it  The 
spirit  of  the  people  required  direction ;  the 
energy  and  ardor  of  youth  were  to  be  employed 
in  aluurs  reouiring  the  maturer  qualities  of  a 
statesman.  The  part  which  Mr.  Calhoun  acted 
at  this  time,  has  oeen  approved  and  applauded 
b  V  contemporaries,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
glorious  history  or  those  times. 

"  The  names  of  Clay,  Calhoun.  Cheves,  and 
Lowndei^  Grundy,  Porter,  and  others,  carried 
associations  with  them  that  reached  tne  heart 
of  the  nation.  Their  clarion  notes  penetrated 
the  army ;  they  animated  the  people,  and  sus- 
tained the  administration  of  the  government 
With  such  actor&  and  in  such  scenes — the  most 
eventful  of  our  history— to  say  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  not  play  a  second  part,  is  no  common 
praise.  In  debate  he  was  eoual  with  Randolph, 
and  in  council  he  oommanaed  the  respect  ana 
confidence  of  Madison.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  he  had  the  quality  of  Themistocles— /o  in- 
spire amfidence — which^  after  all,  is  the  highest 
of  earthly  qualities :  it  is  a  mystical  something 
which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  described.  The 
events  of  the  war  were  brilliant  and  honorable 
to  both  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  their  his- 
tory may  be  read  with  enthusiasm  and  delight 
The  war  terminated  with  honor  \  but  the  mea- 
sures which  had  to 'be  taken,  in  a  transition  to 
a  peace  establishment,  were  full  of  difficulty  and 
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embamssment.  Mr.  Cftlhomi,  with  his  usual 
intrepiditj,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  responsible 
part.  Under  the  influence  of  a  broad  patriotism, 
ne  acted  with  an  nncalcnlating  liberality  to  all 
the  interests  that  were  involTsd,  and  which  wore 
brought  under  review  of  Congress.  His  per- 
sonal adversary  at  this  time,  in  his  admiration 
for  his  genius,  paid  Mr.  Calhoun  a  beautiAil 
compliment  for  his  noble  and  national  senti- 
ments. 

"  At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Madison's  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Calhoun  had  acquired  a  commanding 
reputation ;  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sages 
of  the  Republic.  In  1817  Mr.  Monroe  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet ;  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  it, 
and  some  of  them  thought  he  would  put  a  high 
reputation  at  hazard  in  Uiis  new  sphere  of  action. 
Perhaps  these  suggestions  fired  his  high  and 
ffifted  intellect ;  he  accepted  the  place,  and  went 
mto  the  War  Department,  under  circumstances 
that  might  have  appalled  other  men.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  acknowledged;  what  was  com- 
plex and  confused,  he  reduced  to  simplicity  and 
order.  His  organization  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  his  administration  of  its  undefined 
duties,  have  made  the  impression  of  an  caUhor^ 
having  the  interest  of  originality  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  trial.     • 

*  While  he  was  Vice-President  he  was  placed 
in  some  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  any  man's 
life.  I  do  not  now  choose  to  refer  to  any  thing 
that  can  have  the  elements  of  controversy ;  but 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  a  character  m  which  all  will 
Join  in  paying  him  sincere  respect.  As  a  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  body^e  had  the  undivided 
respect  of  its  members.  He  was  punctual,  me- 
thodical, and  accurate,  and  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  which,  as  a  pre- 
siding office]^  he  endeavored  to  preserve  and 
maintain.  He  looked  upon  debate  as  an  honor- 
able contest  of  intellect  for  truth.  Such  a  strife 
has  its  incidents  and  its  trials ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  regard  for  parlia- 
mentary dignity  and  propriety. 

"  Upon  General  Ha3me's  leaving  the  Senate  to 
become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn resigned  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was 
elected  in  his  place.  All  will  now  agree  that 
such  a  position  was  environed  with  difficulties 
and  dangers.  His  own  State  was  under  the  ban, 
and  he  was  in  the  national  Senate  to  do  her 
justice  under  his  constitutional  obligations. 
That  part  of  his  life  posterity  will  review,  and 
will  do  justice  to  it 

^  After  his  senatorial  term  had  expired,  he 
went  into  retirement  by  his  own  consent  The 
death  of  Mr.  Upshur — so  full  of  melancholy  as- 
sociation— made  a  vacanc^^  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
parties,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  called  to  fill  it 
This  was  a  tribute  of  which  any  public  man 
might  well  be  proud.  It  was  a  tribute  to  truth, 


ability,  and  experience.  Undnr  Mr.  GallMai^ 
counsels,  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Unm. 
His  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  r»- 
markable  events  of  history — that  of  one  Repob- 
lic  being  annexed  to  an<mier  by  the  voluntary 
consent  of  both.'  Mr.  Calhoun  was  bat  the 
agent  to  bring  about  this  fraternal  assocsalm. 
It  is  a  ooniunction  under  the  mdcUod  of  his 
name,  and  by  an  influence  exerted  through  his 
great  and  intrepid  mind.  Mr.  Calhoun's  con- 
nection with  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
government  terminated  with  Mr.  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration. As  Secretary  of  State,  be  w«a 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  foreign  ■nilnssi 
dors,  and  his  despatches  were  characterised  l^ 
deamess,  sagacity,  and  boldness. 

^  He  was  not  idlowed  to  remain  in  retiremoit 
long.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  this  body,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
discussions  that  have  deeply  excited  and  agitated 
the  country.  He  has  died  amidst  them.  I  bad 
never  had  any  particular  assodatioD  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  until  I  became  his  colleague  in  tius 
body.  1  had  looked  on  his  fame  as  others  had 
done,  and  had  admired  his  character.  There  are 
those  here  who  know  more  of  him  than  I  do. 
I  shall  not  pronounce  any  such  judgment  as 
may  be  subject  to  a  controversial  critidan. 
But  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  I  never  knew  a 
fairer  man  in  argument  or  a  justcr  man  in  pur- 
pose. His  intensity  allowed  of  little  compro- 
mise. While  he  did  not  qualify  his  own  poa- 
tions  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  appre- 
ciated the  unmasked  propositions  of  others.  As 
a  senator,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  where  there 
was  no  political  bias  to  influence  the  judgment, 
he  had  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  As  a 
statespnan,  Mr.  Calhoun's  reputation  belong  to 
the  histoiy  of  the  country,  and  I  commit  it  to 
his  countrymen  and  posterity. 

"In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Calhoun  deserves  to  oc- 
cupy the  first  rank  as  a  pariiamentary  sp^iker. 
He  had  always  before  Mm  the  dignity  of  pur- 
pose, and  he  spoke  to  an  end.  From  a  full  mind 
ne  expressed  his  ideas  with  deamess,  simplidty, 
and  force,  and  in  language  that  seemed  to  be 
the  vehide  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  His 
thoughts  leaped  from  his  mind,  like  arrows  fhns 
a  weU-drawn  bow.  They  had  both  the  aim  uid 
force  of  a  skilful  archer.  He  seemed  to  hav« 
had  little  r^ard  for  ornament;  and  when  he 
used  figures  of  speech,  they  were  only  for  illus- 
tration. His  manner  and  countenance  were  his 
best  language ;  and  in  these  there  was  an  exem- 
plification of  what  Ib  meant  by  action,  in  thai 
term  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man. They  served  to  exhibit  the  moral  eleva- 
tion of  the  man. 

^In  speaking  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  man  and  a 
ndghbor,  I  hope  I  may  speak  of  him  in  a  s]]Aim 
in  which  all  will   like  to  contemplate 
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Wliilflt  he  was  a  gentiemaii  of  striking  deport- 
ment he  was  a  man  of  primitiye  tastes  and 
simple  manners.  He  had  the  hardy  virtues  and 
gimple  tastes  of  a  republican  citizen.  No  one 
disliked  ostentation  and  exhibition  more  than 
he  did.  When  I  say  he  was  a  good  neighbor^ 
I  imply  more  than  I  have  expressed.  It  is 
Bommed  up  under  the  word  Justice.  I  will  yen- 
tore  to  say,  that  no  one  in  his  prirate  relations 
could  eyer  say  that  Mr.  Calhoun  treated  him 
with  injustice,  or  that  he  deoeiyed  him  by  pro- 
fessions. His  private  character  was  chiurao- 
terized  by  a  beautiful  propriety,  and  was  the 
exemplification  of  truth,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fidelity  to  his  engagements." 


CHAPTEE    CXCII. 

MB.  OLATS  PLAN  OF  SLATEBT  OOMPBOMIBB: 
MR,  BENTON'S  BPEBCH  AGAINST  IT:  BX- 
TBACT8. 

Mb.  Bsnton.  It  is  a  bill  of  thirty-nine  sections 
— ferty,  save  one — an  ominous  number;  and 
which,  with  the  two  little  bills  which  attend  it, 
is  called  a  compromise,  and  is  pressed  npon  us 
as  a  remedy  for  the  national  calamities.  Now, 
all  this  labor  of  the  committee,  and  all  this 
remedy,  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  miserable, 
distracted  condition ;  that  it  is  their  mis^on  to 
relieye  this  national  distress,  and  that  these 
bills  are  the  sovereign  remedy  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  a  mistake,  both 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  mission 
of  the  committee,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  reme- 
dy. I  do  not  believe  in  this  misery,  and  dis- 
traction, and  distress,  and  strife,  of  the  people. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  them  to  be  very  quiet 
at  home,  attending  to  their  crops,  such  of  them 
as  do  not  mean  to  feed  out  of  the  public  crib ; 
and  that  they  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  the 
politicians  would  only  permit  them  to  think  so. 
I  know  of  no  distress  in  the  country,  no  misery, 
no  strife,  no  distraction,  none  of  those  five  gap- 
ing wounds  of  which  the  senator  firom  Kentucky 
made  enumeration  on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  for  the  healing  of  which,  all  together, 
and  all  at  once,  and  not  one  at  a  time,  like  the 
little  Doctor  Taylor,  he  has  provided  this  capa- 
ckms  plaster  in  the  shape  of  five  old  bills  tacked 
together.    I  believe  the  senator  and  myself  are 


alike,  in  this,  that  each  of  us  has  but  five  fin- 
gers on  the  left  hand ;  and  that  may  account 
for  the  limitation  of  the  wounds.    When  the 
fingers  gave  out,  they  gave  out;  and  if  there 
had  been  five  more  fingers,  there  might  have 
been  more  wounds — as  many  as  fingers — and, 
toes  also.    I  know  nothing  of  all  these  *^  gaping 
wounds,''  nor  of  any  distress  in  the  country 
since  we  got  rid  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  we  got  possession  of  the  gold 
currency.    Since  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no 
pecuniary  or  business  distress,  no  rotten  cur- 
rency, no  expansions  and  contractions,  no  de- 
ranged exchanges,  no  decline  of  public  stocks, 
no  laborers  begging  employment,  no  produce 
rotting  upon  the  hands  of  the  &rmer,  no  pro- 
perty sacrificed  at  forced  sales,  no  loss  of  confi- 
dence, no  three  per  centum  a  month  interest 
no  call  for  a  bankrupt  act     Never  were  the 
people — the  business-doing  and  the  working 
people — as  well  off  as  they  are  to-day.    As  for 
political  distress,  ^  it  i»  all  in  my  eye*"    It  is 
all  among  the  politicians.    Never  were  the  po- 
litical blessings  of  the  country  greater  than  at 
present:  civil  and  religious  Uberty  eminently 
enjoyed ;  life,  liberty,  and  property  protected ; 
the  North  and  the  South  returning  to  the  old 
belief  that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  and 
peace  and  plenty  reigning  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  country — hi^py  in 
the  eictreme ;  and  I  listen  with  amazement  to 
the  recitals  which  I  have  heard  on  this  floor 
of  strife  and  contention,  gaping  woimds  and 
streaming  Uood,  distress  and  misery.     I  feel 
mystified.    The  senator  firom  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  reporter 
of  the  bill,  and  its  pathetic  advocate,  formerly 
delivered  us  many  such  recitals,  about  the  times 
that  the  tariff  was  to  be  increased,  the  national 
bank  charter  to  be  renewed,  the  deposits  to  be 
restored,  or  a  bfmkrupt  act  to  be  passed.    He 
has  been  absent  for  some  years ;  and,  on  re- 
turning among  us,  seems  to  begin  where  he  left 
off    He  treats  us  to  the  old  dish  of  distress ! 
Sir,  it  is  a  mistake.    There  is  none  of  it ;  and 
if  there  was,  the  remedy  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  people— in  the  hearts  of  the  people— who 
love  their  country,  and  mean  to  take  care  of  it 
— ^and  not  in  the  contrivances  of  politicians,  who 
mistake  their  own  for  their  country's  distresses. 
It  is  all  a  mistake.    It  looks  to  me  like  a  joke. 
But  when  I  recollect  the  imposing  number  of 
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the  committee,  and  how  ^distinguished''  they 
ali  were,  and  how  they  Toted  themselves  firee 
from  instructtons,  and  allowed  the  Senate  to 
talk,  but  not  to  Tote,  while  they  were  out^  and 
how  long  they  were  deliberating :  when  I  re- 
collect all  these  things,  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
fieye  the  committee  are  in  earnest.  And  as 
for  the  senator  himself  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  perfect  grayity  with  which  he 
brought  forward  his  remedy — these  bills  and 
the  report — ^the  pathos  with  which  he  enforoed 
them,  and  the  hearty  congratulations  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  the  United  States, 
and  all  mankind  on  the  appointment  of  his  com- 
mittee, preclude  the  idea  of  an  intentional  joke 
on  his  part.  In  view  of  all  this,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  consider  this  proceeding  as  se- 
rious, and  bound  to  treat  it  parliamentarily ; 
which  I  now  proceed  to  do.  ^d,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  it  is  the  committee  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  that  it  has  presented  to  us 
as  the  soTereign  remedy  for  the  national  dis- 
tempers, and  which  we  are  to  swallow  whole — 
in  the  lump— all  or  none — ^under  the  penalty 
of  being  treated  by  the  oigans  as  enemies  to  the 
country. 

Here  are  a  parcel  of  old  bills,  which  have 
been  lying  upon  our  tables  for  some  months, 
and  which  might  have  been  passed,  each  by  it- 
self, in  some  good  form,  long  ago ;  and  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  committee,  and 
brought  back  again,  bundled  into  one,  and  al- 
tered just  enough  to  make  each  one  worse; 
and  then  called  a  compromise — where  there  is 
nothing  to  compromise — and  supported  by  a 
report  which  cannot  support  itself  Here  are 
the  California  State  admission  bill,  reported  by 
the  committee  on  territories  three  months  ago 
— ^the  two  territorial  government  bills,  reported 
by  the  same  committee  at  the  same  time — ^the 
Texas  compact  bill,  originated  by  me  six  years 
ago,  and  reproduced  at  the  present  session — the 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  reported  from  the 
judiciary  committee  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session — and  the  slave  trade  suppression 
bill  for  this  District  of  Columbia,  which  is 
nothing  but  a  revival  of  an  old  Maryland  law, 
in  force  before  the  District  was  created,  and 
repealed  by  an  old  act  of  Congress.  These  are 
the  batch — five  bills  taken  from  our  files,  al- 
tered just  enough  to  spoil  each,  then  tacked 
together,  and   christened  a  compromise,  and 


pressed  upon  the  Senate  as  a  sovere%;n  remedy 
for  calamities  which  have  no  existence.  This  ■ 
the  presentation  of  the  case :  and  now  for  the 
case  itself 

The  committee  has  brought  in  five  old  bilk, 
bundled  into  one,  and  requires  us  to  pass  them. 
Now,  how  did  this  committee  get  poeseBskm  of 
these  bills  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  the  manual  ope- 
ration. I  know  that  each  senator  had  a  copy 
on  his  table,  and  might  cany  his  copy  when 
he  pleased ;  but  these  bills  were  in  the  poases- 
sion  of  the  Senate,  on  its  calendar — for  diacos- 
sion,  but  not  for  decision,  while  the  committee 
was  out.  Two  sets  of  resolutions  were  n&st- 
red  to  the  committee — but  not  these  biUa. 
And  I  now  ask  for  the  law — the  pariiamentaiy 
law — ^which  enables  a  committee  to  considtf 
bills  not  referred  to  it?  to  alter  bills  not  in 
their  legal  power  or  possession  1  to  tadc  bills 
together  which  the  Senate  held  separate  on 
its  calendar  ?  to  reverse  the  order  of  bills  on 
the  calendar  ?  to  put  the  hindmost  b^Tre,  and 
the  foremost  behind  ?  to  conjoin  incongnitiea, 
and  to  conglomerate  individualities?  This  ii 
what  I  ask — ^for  this  is  what  the  committee  has 
done ',  and  which,  if  a  point  of  order  was  raised, 
might  subject  their  bundle  of  bills  to  be  ruled 
off  the  docket.  Sir,  there  is  a  custom — a  good- 
natured  one — in  some  of  our  State  l^islatore^ 
to  convert  the  last  day  of  the  session  into  a  sort 
of  legislative  saturnalia — ^a  firolic — something 
like  barring  out  the  master — in  which  all  offi- 
cers are  displaced,  all  authorities  disr^aided, 
all  rules  overturned,  all  license  tolerated,  and 
all  business  turned  topsy-turvy.  But  then  this 
is  only  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  as  a 
prelude  to  a  general  break-up.  And  the  ^Mrt 
is  harmless,  for  nothing  is  done ;  and  it  is  re- 
lieved by  acyoumment,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. Such  license  as  this  may  be  tolerated ; 
for  it  is,  at  least,  innocent  sport — the  mere  pl^ 
of  those  "  children  of  a  larger  growth  "  winch 
some  poet,  or  philosopher,  has  supposed  men  to 
be.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  committee 
has  imitated  this  play  without  its  reason — 
taken  the  license  of  the  saturnalia  without  its 
innocence — mad>  erave  work  of  their  gay  sport 
— ^produced  a  monster  instead  of  a  merry-«n- 
drew — and  required  us  to  worship  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  kiU. 

I  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  this  monster 
The  California  bill  is  made  the  scape-goat  of  all 
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the  Bins  of  slaveiy  in  the  United  States— that 
California  which  is  innocent  of  all  these  sins. 
It  is  made  the  scape-goat ;  and  as  this  is  the 
first  instance  of  an  American  attempt  to  imi- 
tate that  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  expiating  na- 
^nal  sins,  I  will  read  how  it  was  done  in  Je- 
rusalem, to  show  how  exactly  onr  committee 
hare  imitated  that  ancient  expiatory  custom. 
I  read  from  an  approved  Yolume  of  Jewish  an- 
tiquities : 

**  The  goat  heing  tied  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  his  head  hound 
with  scarlet  cloth  to  signiry  sin ;  the  high-priest 
went  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  head, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  all  on  the  head 
of  the  goat.  Aner  wnich.  he  was  given  to  the 
person  appointed  to  lead  hun  awav^  who,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  custom,  led  nun  into  the 
dee^  and  turned  him  loose  to  die ;  but  as  the 
goat  sometimes  escaped  from  the  desert,  the 
expiation,  in  such  cases,  was  not  considered 
complete ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  the 
ailer-custom  was  to  lend  him  to  a  high  rock, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  push 
hun  off  of  it  backwards,  to  prevent  his  jumping, 
the  scarlet  cloth  being  first  torn  from  his  head, 
in  token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  taken 
away." 

This  was  the  expiation  of  the  scape-goat  in 
ancient  Jerusalem:  an  innocent  and  helpless 
animal,  loaded  with  sins  which  were  not  his 
own,  and  made  to  die  for  offences  which  he  had 
never  committed.  So  of  California.  She  is  in- 
nocent of  all  the  evils  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  are  all  to  be  packed  upon  her 
back,  and  herself  sacrificed  under  the  heavy 
load.  First,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  piled 
upon  her,  each  pregnant  with  all  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  Wilmot  Proviso — a  double  load  in 
itself— and  enough,  without  further  weight,  to 
bear  down  California.  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
are  first  piled  on ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it 
by  the  committee  is  thus  stated  in  their  au- 
thentic report : 

''The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  establishment  of  those  territorial  govern- 
ments \  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure 
that  desirable  object,  thev  also  recommend  that 
the  bill  for  their  establishment  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California^  and 
that,  united  together,  they  both  be  passed." 

This  is  the  reason  given  in  the  report:  and 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  on  reading  it^  is 


its  entire  incompatibility  with  the  reasons  pre- 
viously given  for  the  same  act  In  his  speech 
in  fkvor  of  raising  the  committee,  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  was  in  favor  of  put- 
ting the  territories  upon  California  for  her  own 
good,  for  the  good  of  California  herself — as 
the  speedy  way  to  get  her  into  the  Union,  and 
the  safe  way  to  do  it,  by  preveuting  an  opposi- 
tion to  her  admission  which  might  otherwise 
defeat  it  altogether.  This  was  his  reason  then, 
and  he  thus  delivered  it  to  the  Senate: 

^  He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the 
speedy  admission  of  California^  the  shortest  and 
most  expeditious  way  of  attaming  the  desired 
object  was  to  include  her  admission  in  a  bill 
giving  governments  to  the  territories.  He  made 
this  statement  because  he  was  impelled  to  do  so 
from  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her 
admission  as  a  separate  measure  be  urged,  an 
opposition  is  created  which  ma^  result  in  t^e 
defeat  of  any  biU  for  her  admission." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  the  senator  then 
gave  for  urging  the  conjunction  of  the  State  and 
the  territories— quickest  and  safest  for  Califor- 
nia :  her  admission  the  supreme  object,  and  the 
conjunction  of  the  territories  only  a  means  of 
helping  her  along  and  saving  her.  And,  un- 
founded as  I  deemed  these  reasons  at  the  time, 
and  now  know  them  to  be,  they  still  had  the 
merit  of  giving  preference  where  it  was  due — ^to 
the  superior  object — to  California  herself,  a 
State,  without  being  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
suffering  all  the  ills  of  that  anomalous  condi- 
tion. California  was  then  the  superior  object: 
the  territories  were  incidental  figures  and  sub- 
ordinate considerations,  to  be  made  subservient 
to  her  salvation.  Now  all  this  is  reversed.  The 
territories  take  the  superior  place.  They  be* 
come  the  object :  the  State  the  incident.  They 
take  the  first— she  the  second  place !  And  to 
make  sure  of  their  welfare — mi^e  more  certain 
of  giving  governments  to  them — innuendo^  such 
governments  as  the  committee  prescribe — the 
conjunction  is  now  proposed  and  enforced.  This 
is  a  change  of  position,  with  a  corresponding 
change  of  reasons.  Doubtiess  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  has  a  right  to  change  his  own  posi 
tion,  and  to  change  his  reasons  at  the  same 
time ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  ask  other  senators 
to  change  with  him,  or  to  require  them  to  be- 
lieve in  two  sets  of  reasons,  each  contradictory 
to  the  other.    It  is  my  fortune  to  believe  in 
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neither*  I  did  not  beliere  in  the  first  set  whoi 
thej  were  deliyered ;  and  time  has  shown  that 
I  was  right  Time  has  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment of  speed.  That  reason  has  expired  under 
the  lapse  of  time.  Instead  of  more  speedy,  we 
all  now  know  that  California  has  heeaa  delayed 
three  months,  waiting  for  this  conjunetiMm :  in- 
stead of  defeat  if  she  remained  single,  we  all 
know  now  that  she  might  haye  been  passed 
singly  before  the  committee  was  raised,  if  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  remamed  cm  his 
original  ground,  on  my  side;  and  eyery  one 
knows  that  the  only  danger  to  California  now 
comes  from  the  companionship  into  which  she 
has  been  forced.  I  do  not  believe  in  either  set 
of  reasons.  I  do  not  admit  the  territorial  gOT- 
emments  to  be  objects  of  superior  interest  to 
the  admission  of  Califomia.  I  admit  them  to 
be  objects  of  interest,  demanding  our  attention, 
and  that  at  this  session ;  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  Califomia,  nor  in  precedence  of  her,  nor  in 
ooi^junction  with  her,  nor  as  a  condition  for  her 
admission.  She  has  been  delayed  long,  and  is 
now  endangered  by  this  attempt  to  couple  with 
her  the  territories,  with  which  she  has  no  con- 
nection, and  to  involve  her  in  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso question,  from  which  she  is  tree.  The  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  done  me  the  &vor  to 
blame  me  for  this  delay.  He  may  blame  me 
again  when  he  beholds  the  catastrophe  of  his 
attempted  conjunctions;  but  all  mankind  will 
see  that  the  delay  is  the  result  of  his  own 
abandonment  of  the  position  which  he  originally 
took  with  me.  The  other  reason  which  the  sen- 
ator gave  in  his  speech  for  the  exjunction  is 
not  repeated  in  the  report — ^the  one  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  our  nervous  system,  and  men- 
aced total  defeat  to  Califomia  if  uiged  in  a  bill 
by  lierself.  He  has  not  renewed  that  argument 
to  our  fears,  so  portentously  exhibited  three 
months  ago ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  that 
danger  has  passed  by,  and  that  Congress  is  now 
free.  But  Califomia  is  not  bettered  by  it,  but 
worsted.  Then  it  was  only  necessary  to  her 
salvation  that  she  should  be  joined  to  the  terri- 
tories ;  so  said  the  speech.  Now  she  is  Joined 
to  Texas  also;  and  must  be  damned  if  not 
strong  enough  to  save  Texas,  and  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  herself  into  the  bargain ! 

United  together,  the  report  says,  the  bills  will 
be  passed  together.  That  is  very  well  for  the 
report.    It  was  natural  for  it  to  say  so.    But, 


suppose  they  are  rejec^^  together,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  being  together:  what  is,  then,  the 
condition  of  Califomia?  First,  she  has  been 
delayed  three  months,  at  great  damage  to  ber- 
sel^  waiUng  the  intrusive  companionship  of  tins 
incoi^ruous  company.  Thai  she  is  sank  under 
its  weight.  Who,  then,  is  to  blame — the  sena- 
tor ttcm  Kentucky  or  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri? And  if  opposition  to  this  indefinite 
postponement  shall  make  still  further  delay  to 
California^  and  involve  her  defeat  in  the  end, 
who  then  is  to  be  blamed  again  ?  I  do  not  ask 
these  questions  of  the  senator  from  Kentudcy. 
It  might  be  unlawful  to  do  so :  for,  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  himy>]f, 

Mr.  Clat  (fit>m  his  seat).  I  do  not  daim 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BsNTON.  No ;  a  high-spirited  man  will  not 
daim  it  But  the  law  gives  him  the  privilege; 
and,  as  a  law-abiding  and  generous  man,  I  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  law  whether  he  daixns  It 
or  not.  But  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin 
to  consider  the  responsibility  he  has  incurred  in 
quitting  his  position  at  my  side  for  Califismia 
single,  and  first,  to  jumble  her  up  in  this  crowd, 
where  she  is  sure  to  meet  death,  come  the  vote 
when  it  wilL  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  be- 
gin to  think  about  submitting  to  a  mis-trial! 
withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  a  venire  facuu  de 
novo  be  issued. 

But  I  have  another  objection  to  this  new 
argument.  The  territorial  government  bills  are 
now  the  object;  and  to  make  more  certain  of 
these  bills  Uiey  are  put  into  the  Califomia  lull, 
to  be  carried  safe  through  by  it  This  is  the 
argument  of  the  report;  and  it  is  a  plain  de- 
claration that  one  measure  is  to  be  forced  to 
carry  the  other.  This  is  a  breach  of  parliamea- 
tary  law— iliat  law  upon  the  existence  of  whidi 
the  senator  fi:t>m  Kentucky  took  an  issue  with 
me,  and  failed  to  mamtain  his  side  of  it  Tme^ 
he  made  a  show  of  maintaining  it— ostenta- 
tiously borrowing  a  couple  of  my  books  fhan 
me,  in  open  Senate,  to  prove  his  side  of  the 
case ;  and  taking  good  care  not  to  open  them, 
because  he  knew  they  would  prove  my  side  <^ 
it  Then  he  quoted  that  bill  for  the  ^  reDef  <^ 
John  Thompson,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the 
reading  of  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
risible  susceptibilities  of  that  part  of  our  spec^ 
tors  whidi  Shakspeare  measures  by  the  quanti- 
ty, and  qualifies  as  barren!    Sir, if  the  senat^v 
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from  Kentucky  had  only  read  us  Dr.  Franklin's 
story  of  John  Thompson  and  his  hat-sign,  it 
would  have  heen  something — ^a  thing  equally 
pertinent  as  argrunent,  and  still  more  amusing 
as  anecdote.  The  senator,  by  doing  that  much, 
admitted  his  obligation  to  maintain  his  side  of 
the  issue:  by  doing  no  more,  he  confessed  he 
could  not.  And  now  the  illegality  of  this  con- 
junction stands  confessed,  with  the  superaddi- 
tion  of  an  avowed  condemnable  motive  for  it. 
The  motive  is — so  declared  in  the  report— to 
force  one  measu^re  to  carry  the  other — the 
identical  thing  mentioned  in  all  the  books  as 
the  very  reason  why  subjects  of  different  na- 
tures should  not  be  tacked  together.  I  do  not 
repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  said  on  this 
point:  it  will  be  remembered  by  the  Senate: 
and  its  validity  is  now  admitted  by  the  attempt, 
and  the  failure,  to  contest  it.  It  is  compulsory 
legislation,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary law,  and  of  safe  legislation.  It  is  also  a 
compliment  of  no  equivocal  character  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  this  Chamber.  To  put 
two  measures  together  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forcing  one  to  carry  the  other,  is  to  propose 
to  force  the  friends  of  the  stronger  measure  to 
take  the  weak  one,  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
the  stronger.  It  implies  both  that  these  mem- 
bers cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  fairly  upon  one 
of  the  measures,  or  that  an  unfiiir  vote  is  wanted 
from  them;  and  that  they  are  coercible,  and 
ought  to  be  coerced.  This  is  the  compliment 
which  the  compulsory  process  implies,  and 
which  is  as  good  as  declared  in  this  case.  It  is 
A  rough  compliment,  but  such  a  one  as  '^dis- 
tinguished senators" — such  as  composed  this 
committee — may  have  the  prerogative  to  offer 
to  the  undistinguished  ones :  but  then  these  un- 
distinguished may  have  the  privilege  to  refuse 
to  receive  it — ^may  refuse  to  sanction  the  impli- 
cation, by  refusing  to  vote  as  required— may 
take  the  high  ground  that  they  are  not  coercible, 
that  they  owe  allegiance,  not  to  the  committee, 
but  to  honor  and  duty ;  and  that  they  can  trust 
themselves  for  an  honest  vote,  in  a  bill  by  itself^ 
although  the  committee  cannot  trust  them! 
But,  stop !  Is  it  a  government  or  the  govern- 
ment which  the  committee  propose  to  secure  by 
coercion  ?  Is  it  a  government,  such  as  a  ma^ 
jority  of  the  Senate  may  agree  upon  ?  or  is  it 
ike  government,  such  as  a  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee have  prescribed?  If  the  former,  why 
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not  leave  the  Senate  to  free  voting  in  a  separate 
biU  ?  if  the  latter,  will  the  Senate  be  coerced  ? 
will  it  allow  a  majority  of  the  committee  to 
govern  the  Senate? — aeven  to  govern  sixty? 
Sir !  it  is  the  latter— so  avowed  5  and  being- the 
first  instance  of  such  an  avowal,  it  should  meet 
a  reception  which  would  make  it  the  last. 

Mr.  President :  all  the  evils  of  incongruous 
coi\junction8  are  exemplified  in  this  coi\junction 
of  the  territorial  government  bills  with  tiie 
Califomia  State  admission  bill.  They  are  sub- 
jects not  only  foreign  to  each  other,  but  involving 
different  questions,  and  resting  upon  principles 
of  different  natures.  One  involves  the  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  questions:  the  other  is  free 
from  them.  One  involves  constitutional  ques- 
tions :  the  other  does  not.  One  is  a  question  of 
right,  resting  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  treaty  with  Mexico :  the 
other  is  a  question  of  expediency,  resting  in  the 
discretion  of  Cbngress.  One  is  the  case  of  a 
State,  asking  for  an  equality  of  rights  with  the 
other  States :  the  other  is  a  question  of  terri- 
tories, addng  protection  from  States.  One  is  a 
sovereignty — ^the  other  a  property.  So  that,  at 
all  points,  and  under  eveiy  aspect,  the  subjects 
differ ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  sen- 
ators here  who  can  unite  m  a  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  who  cannot  unite  in  any 
vote  for  the  territorial  governments ;  and  that, 
because  these  governments  involve  the  slavery 
questions,  firom  all  which  the  Cahibmia  bill  is 
free.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  men  and  par- 
ties split  here.  Some  deny  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  toto  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  ter- 
ritories: such  as  these  can  support  no  bill  which 
touches  that  question  one  way  or  the  other* 
Others  admit  the  power,  but  deny  the  expedi 
ency  of  its  exercise.  O&ers  again  dum  bothi 
the  power  and  the  exercise.  Others  again  are- 
under  legislative  instructions — some  to  vote  one 
way,  some  the  other.  Finally,  there  are  some 
opposed  to  giving  any  governments  at  all  toj 
these  territories,  and  in  &vor  of  leaving  them* 
to  grow  up  of  themselves  into  future  States.. 
Now,  what  are  the  senators,  so  circumstanced, 
to  do  with  these  bills  conjoined?  Vote  for  alli 
— and  call  it  a  compromise  \  as  if  oaths,  duty, 
consitutional  obligation,  and  legislative  instruo* 
tions,  were  subjects  of  compromise.  No !  rejeo- 
tion  of  the  whole  is  the  only  course ;  and  to  be- 
gin anew,  each  bill  by  itself  the  only  reme^. 
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The  oonjonctkm  of  these  billB  ilhistntee  all 
the  eviU  of  joinmg  ineoherent  snl^ects  together. 
It  presents  %  revolting  enormily,  of  which  all 
the  evils  go  to  an  innocent  party,  whidi  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  avoid  them.  But,  not 
to  do  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  ii^nstioe, 
I  must  tell  that  thej  have  looked  some^diat  to 
the  interest  of  California  in  this  coiijunction, 
and  proposed  a  compensating  advantage  to  her; 
of  which  kind  consideration  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  in  their  own  words.  This,  then,  is 
what  they  propose  for  her : 

^'  As  for  California  —  &r  from  feeling  her 
sensibility  affected  by  her  being  associated  with 
other  kindred  measures— she  ought  to  rejoice 
and  be  highly  gratified  that,  in  entering  into  the 
Union,  she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  the  great  fiunily  of 
States,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hop^  she  may  one 
day  be  a  distinguished  member.'' 

This  is  the  compensation  proposed  to  Califor- 
nia. She  is  to  rejoice,  and  be  highly  gratified. 
She  is  to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  great  iSunily  of  States,  and  thereby 
become  tranquil  and  happy  herself.  And  she 
is  one  day,  it  is  hoped,  to  become  a  distin- 
guished member  of  this  confederacy.  This  is  to 
be  her  compensation — feUcity  and  ^ory !  Pro- 
spective felicity,  and  oontingoit  glory.  The 
felicity  rural — ^rural  felicity — from  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  California — ^the  most  innocent 
and  invigorating  kind  of  felicity.  The  glory 
and  distinction  yet  to  be  achieved.  Wheth^ 
California  will  consider  these  anticipations  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  the  injuries  of  this  con- 
junction— the  long  delay,  and  eventual  danger, 
and  all  her  sufferings  at  home  m  the  mean  time 
— ^will  renuun  for  herself  to  say.  For  my  part, 
I  would  not  give  one  hour's  duration  of  actual 
existence  in  this  Union  for  a  whole  eternity  of 
Boch  compensation ;  and  sudi,  I  think,  will  be 
the  opinion  of  California  hersel£  Life,  and  pre- 
sent relief  firom  actual  ills,  is  what  she  wants. 
Existence  and  relief  is  her  cry !  And  for  these 
she  can  find  no  compensation  in  the  illusions  of 
contributing  to  the  tranquillity  of  States  which 
are  already  tranquil,  the  hapjMness  of  people 
who  are  already  happy,  the  settiemont  of  ques- 
tions in  which  she  hss  no  concern,  and  the  for- 
mation of  compromises  which  breed  new  quar- 
rels in  assuming  to  settie  old  ones. 

With  these  fine  reasons  for  tacking  Utah  and 


New  Mexico  to  California,  the  oommittee  pro- 
ceed to  pile  a  new  load  upon  her  bade  Texas 
next  ^)pear8  in  the  committee's  plan,  crammed 
into  the  California  bill,  with  all  her  questions  of 
debt  and  boundary,  diqsute  with  New  Mexico, 
division  into  future  States,  cession  of  temtotj 
to  the  United  States,  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  given  her,  thrust  in  al(Hig  with  her !  A 
compact  with  one  State  put  into  a  law  for  tibe 
life  of  another  I  And  a  veto  upon  the  admis- 
sk>n  of  California  given  to  Texas !  This  is  a 
monstrosity  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  the 
history  of  our  legislation,  and  for  the  prodao- 
Hon  of  which  it  is  feir  to  permit  the  oommittee 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

These  are  the  reasons  of  the  committee,  and 
they  present  grave  errors  in  law,  both  constita- 
tional  and  municipal,  and  of  geography  and 
history.  They  assume  a  controversy  between 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  No  such  thing.  New 
Mexico  belongs  to  the  United  States^  and  tlM 
controversy  is  with  the  United  States.  They 
assume  there  is  no  way  to  settie  this  controversy 
but  by  a  compact  with  Texas.  This  is  another 
great  mistake.  There  are  three  ways  to  settle 
it:  first,  and  best,  by  a  compact;  secondly,  by 
a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  thirdly,  by  giving  a  government  to  New 
Mexico  according  to  her  actual  extent  when  the 
United  States  acquired  her,  and  holdii^  on  to 
that  until  the  question  of  titie  is  decided,  either 
amicably  by  compact,  or  legally  by  the  SaiH«me 
Court  The  fundamental  error  of  the  oomjnittee 
is  in  supposing  that  New  Mexico  is  party  to 
this  controversy  with  Texas.  No  such  tldn^. 
New  Mexico  is  only  the  John  Doe  of  the  con- 
cern. That  error  corrected,  and  all  the  reason- 
ing of  the  committee  falls  to  the  ground.  For 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  all  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
are  party ;  and  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  extends  to  all  cases  to  which 
a  State  is  a  party.  This  brings  the  case  bang 
up  at  once  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  without  vraiting  for  the  consent  of 
Texas,  or  waiting  for  New  Mexico  to  grow  up 
into  a  State,  so  as  to  have  a  suit  between  two 
States ;  and  so  there  is  no  danger  of  oolllsioD, 
as  the  committee  suppose,  and  make  an  argu- 
ment for  their  bill,  in  the  danger  there  is  to 
New  Mexico  from  this  apprehended  ooUisioo.' 
If  any  takes  place  it  will  be  a  collision  with  the 
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United  States,  to  whom  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico  belongs;  and  she  will  know  how  to 
preyent  this  collision,  first,  by  offering  what  is 
not  only  just,  but  generous  to  Texas ;  and  next, 
in  defending  her  territory  fh>m  invasion,  and 
her  people  from  yiolenoe. 

Those  are  the  reasons  for  thrusting  Texas, 
with  all  her  multi&rious  questions,  into  the  Oa- 
lifomia  bill ;  and,  reduced  to  their  essence,  they 
argue  thus :  Utah  must  go  in,  because  she  binds 
upon  Calfomia;  New  Mexico  must  go  in,  be- 
cause she  binds  upon  Utah ;  and  Texas  must 
go  in,  because  she  binds  upon  New  Mexico. 
And  thus  poor  California  is  crammed  and  gorged 
until  she  is  about  in  the  condition  that  Jonah 
would  have  been  in,  if  he  had  6wall6wed  the 
whale,  instead  of  the  whale  swallowing  him. 
This  opens  a  new  chapter  in  legislative  ratio- 
dnation.  It  substitutes  contiguity  of  tenritory 
for  congnu^  of  matter,  and  makes  geographical 
afi^ties  the  rule  of  legislative  coi\junct]ons. 
Upon  that  principle  the  committee  might  have 
gone  on,  cramming  other  bills  into  the  California 
bill,  all  over  the  United  States  ;  for  all  our  ter- 
ritory is  binding  in  some  one  part  upon  another. 
Upon  that  principle,  the  District  of  ColumlHa 
slave  trade  suppressicm  bill  might  have  been 
interjected;  for,  though  not  actually  binding 
upon  Texas,  yet  it  binds  upon  land  that  binds 
upon  land  that  does  bind  upon  her.  So  of  the 
fugitive  slave  bilL  For,  let  the  fugacious  slave 
run  as  fiir  as  he  may,  he  must  still  be  on  land ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  territorial  contiguity 
may  be  established  which  justifies  the  l^isla- 
tive  conjunction. 

Mr.  President)  the  m^mJist  informs  us  that 
there  are  some  subjects  too  light  for  reason — 
too  grave  for  ridicule;  and  in  such  cases  the 
mere  moralist  may  laugh  or  cry,  as  he  deems 
best.  But  not  so  with  the  legislator — his 
business  is  not  laughing  or  crying.  Whimper- 
ing, or  simpering,  b  not  his  mission.  Work  is 
his  vocation,  and  gravity  his  vein ;  and  in  that 
vein  I  proceed  to  consider  this  inteijection  of 
Texas,  wiUi  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  California  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Texas  bill  is  a  com- 
pact, depending  for  its  validity  on  the  consent 
of  Texas,  and  is  put  into  the  California  bill  as 
part  of  a  compromise  and  general  settlement  of 
all  the  slavery  questions ;  and,  of  course,  the 
whole  must  stand  together,  or  fidl  together. 


This  gives  Texas  a  veto  upon  the  admission  of 
California.  This  is  unconstitutional,  as  well  as 
unjust;  for  by  the  constitution,  new  States  are 
to  be  admitted  by  Congress,  and  not  by  anothw 
State ;  and,  therefore,  Texas  should  not  have  a 
veto  upon  the  admission  of  Califomia.  In  the 
next  place,  Texas  presents  a  great  many  serious 
questions  of  her  own — some  ot  them  depending 
upon  a  compact  already  existing  with  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  concerning  the  United 
States,  one  concerning  New  Mexico,  but  no  one 
reaching  to  California.  She  has  a  question  of 
boundaiy  nominally  with  New  Mexico,  in  reality 
with  the  United  States,  as  the  owner  of  New 
Mexico ;  and  that  might  be  a  reason  for  joining 
her  in  a  bill,  so  fiw  as  that  boundary  is  con- 
cerned, with  Hew  Mexico ;  but  it  can  be  no 
reason  for  joining  her  to  Califomia.  The 
western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  point  of  col-, 
lision  with  New  Mexico ;  and  this  plan  of  ihe 
committee,  instead  of  proposing  a  suitable 
boundary  between  them  adi^ted  to  localities, 
or  leaving  to  each  its  actual  possessions,  disturi>- 
ing  no  interest,  until  the  decision  of  title  upon 
the  universal  principle  of  uti  poe$idetis  ;  instead 
of  these  obvious  and  natural  remedies,  the  i^an 
of  the  committee  cuts  deep  into  the  actual  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  in  New  Mexioo— 
rousing  the  question  which  the  conmiittee  pro- 
fesses to  avoid,  the  question  of  extending  slaveiy, 
and  so  disturbing  the  whole  United  States. 

And  here  I  must  insist  on  the  error  of  the 
committee  in  constitutional  and  municipal  law, 
before  I  point  out  their  mistakes  in  geography 
and  history.  Theytreat  New  Mexico.as  having 
a  controversy  with  Texas — as  being  in  danger 
of  a  collision  with  her — and  Uiat  a  compact 
with  Texas  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
them  is  the  only  way  to  settle  that  controversy 
and  prevent  that  collision.  Now,  all  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  controversy  is  not  with  New 
Mexico,  but  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  it.  Again,  possessiim  is  title  until  the 
right  is  tried ;  and  the  United  States  having  the 
possession,  may  give  a  government  at  <Hice  ac- 
cording to  the  possession ;  and  then  wait  the 
decision  of  title. 

I  av(Md  all  argument  about  right — ^the  even- 
tual right  of  Texas  to  any  part  of  what  was 
New  Mexico  before  the  existence  of  Texas.  I 
avoid  that  questwn.    Amicable  settlement  of 
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eontested  dmim,  and  not  adjudication  of  title,  is 
now  my  object  I  need  no  aigoment  from  any 
quarter  to  satisfy  me  that  the  Texas  questions 
ought  to  be  settled.  I  happened  to  know  that 
before  Texas  was  annexed,  and  brought  in  bills 
and  made  speeches  for  that  purpose  at  that 
time.  I  brought  in  such  bills  six  years  ago, 
and  again  at  the  pres^it  session;  and  whenerer 
presented  single,  either  by  myself  or  any  other 
person,  I  shall  be  ready  to  grre  it  a  generous 
consideration ;  but,  as  part  of  the  Galifomia  bill, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 

I  am  against  disturbing  actual  possession, 
either  that  of  New  Mexico  or  of  Texas ;  and, 
ther^re,  am  in  &Tor  of  leaving  to  each  all  its 
population,  and  an  ample  amount  of  compact 
and  homogeneous  territory.  With  thisyiew, 
all  my  bills  and  plans  for  a  diyisional  line  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas — whether  of  1844 
or  1850 — left  to  each  all  its  settlements,  aU  its 
actual  possessions,  all  its  uncontested  claim ;  and 
divided  the  remainder  by  a  line  adi^[>ted  to  the 
geography  and  natural  divisions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  suitable  to  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  themselves.  This  gave  a 
longitudinal  line  between  them ;  and  the  longi- 
tude of  100  degrees  in  my  bill  of  1844,  and  102 
degrees  in  my  bill  of  1850 — and  both  upon  the 
same  principle  of  leaving  possessions  intact, 
Texas  having  extended  her  settlements  in  the 
mean  time.  The  proposed  line  of  the  committee 
violates  aU  these  conditions.  It  cuts  deep  and 
arbitrarily  into  the  actual  possessions  <^  New 
Mexico,  such  as  she  held  than  before  Texas  had 
existence ;  and  so  conforms  to  no  i»inciple  of 
public  policy,  private  right,  territorial  afllnity, 
or  local  propriety.  It  be^s  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte^  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  above  £1 
Paso,  and  tiience,  diagonally  and  northeast- 
wardly, to  the  point  where  the  Bed  River 
crosses  the  longitude  of  100^.  Norw  this  be- 
ginning, twenty  miles  above  £1  Paso,  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  (near  six 
hundred  by  the  windings  of  the  river)  above 
the  andent  line  of  New  Mexico;  and  this 
diagonal  line  to  the  Red  River  cuts  about  four 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
ancient  New  Mexican  possessions,  cutting  off 
about  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory from  New  Mexico,  where  there  is  no 
slavery,  and  giving  it  to  Texas  where  there  is. 
This  constitutes  a  more  serious  case  of  tacking 


than  even  that  of  stiddng  incongrious  bills 
together,  and  calls  for  a  most  considerate  exami- 
nation of  dl  the  circumstances  it  involves.  I 
will  examine  these  circumstances,  first  making 
a  statement,  and  then  sustaining  it  by  proofl 

£1  Paso,  above  which  the  Texas  boundary  is 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  by  the  committee,  is 
one  ci  the  most  ancient  of  the  New  Mexican 
towns,  and  to  which  the  Spaniards  of  New 
Mexico  retreated  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  in 
1680,  and  made  their  stand,  and  thence  recovered 
the  whole  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  most 
southern  town  <^  the  province,  as  Taos  was  the 
most  northern.  Being  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  dividing  line^  between  thB  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  leaves  it  out 
ofour  limits,  and  consequently  out  of  the  present 
limits  of  New  Mexico ;  but  New  Mexico  still  ex- 
tends to  the  Rao  del  Norte  at  the  Paso ;  and 
therefore  this  beginning  line  proposed  by  the 
conmiittee  cuts  into  the  ancient  possession  <^  New 
Mexico—A  possession  dating  from  the  y«ar  1595. 
That  line  in  its  course  to  the  Red  River,  cuts 
the  river  and  valley  of  the  Puerco  (called  Pecos 
m  the  upper  part)  into  two  parts,  leaving  the 
lower  and  larger  part  to  Texas ;  the  said  Rio 
Puerco  and  its  valley,  from  head  to  mouth, 
having  always  been  a  part  <^  New  Mexico,  and 
now  in  its  actual  possession.  Putting  together 
what  is  cut  from  the  Puerco,  and  from  the  Del 
Norte  above  and  below  £1  Paso,  and  it  would 
amount  to  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles, 
to  be  taken  by  the  conmiittee's  line  from  its  pre- 
sent and  ancient  possessor,  and  transferred  to  a 
new  claimant  This  is  what  the  new  line  would 
do,  and  in  doing  it  would  raise  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  slavery,  and  of  its  existence  at  this 
time,  by  law,  in  New  Miexico  as  a  part  of  Texas. 

To  avoid  all  misccmception,  I  repeat  what  I 
have  already  dedared,  that  I  am  not  occupyii^ 
myself  with  the  question  of  title  as  it  may  exist 
and  be  eventually  determined  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  nor  am  I  questioning  the 
power  <^  Gongress  to  establish  any  line  it 
pleases  m  that  quarter  for  the  State  of  Texas^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  State,  and  any  one  it 
pleases  for  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  without 
her  consent  I  am  not  occupying  myself  with 
the  questions  of  title  or  power,  but  with  thb 
question  of  possession  only — and  how  fiur  the 
possession  of  New  Mexico  is  to  be  disturbed,  if 
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disturbed  at  all,  hy  the  committee's  line ;  and 
the  e£fect  of  that  distarbanoe  in  rousing  the 
slavery  question  in  that  quarter.  In  that  point 
of  view  the  fact  of  possession  is  every  thing :  for 
the  possessor  has  a  right  to  what  he  holds  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided^by  law,  in  a 
question  between  individuals  or  communities  in 
a  land  of  law  and  order— or  by  negotiation  or 
arms  between  independent  Powers.  I  use  the 
phrase,  possession  by  New  Mexico ;  but  it  is 
only  for  brevity,  and  to  give  locality  to  the 
term  possession.  New  Mexico  possesses  no 
territory;  she  is  a  territory,  and  belongs  to 
the  United  States ;  and  the  United  States  own 
her  as  she  stood  on  the  day  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  cession  between  thd  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  into  that 
possession  that  I  inquire,  and  all  which  I  assert 
that  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  hold  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided.  And  to  save 
inquiry  or  doubt,  and  to  show  that  the  commit- 
tee axe  totally  mistalyn  in  law  in  assuming  the 
consent  of  Texas  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  title,  I  say  there  are  three 
ways  to  settle  it ;  the  first  and  best  by  compact, 
as  I  proposed  before  Texas  was  annexed,  and 
again  by  a  bill  of  this  year:  next,  by  a  suit  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  that  clause  in  the 
constitution  whioh  extends  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  to  all  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  that 
other  clause  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party :  the  third  way  is  for  the  United 
States  to  give  a  government  to  New  Mexico  ac- 
cording to  the  territory  she  possessed  when  she 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
three  ways  to  settle  the  question — one  of  them 
totally  dependopt  on  the  will  of  Texas — one 
totally  independent  of  her  will — and  one  inde- 
pendent of  her  will  until  she  chooses  to  go  into 
court  As  to  any  thing  that  Texas  or  New 
Mexico  may  do  in  taking  or  relinquishing  pos- 
session, it  is  all  moonshine.  New  Mexico  is  a 
territory  of  the  United  States.  She  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States;  and  she  cannot 
dispose  6f  herself  or  any  part  of  herself;  nor 
can  Texas  take  her  or  any  part  of  her.  She 
is  to  stand  as  she  did  the  day  the  United  States 
acquired  her ;  and  to  that  point  all  my  exami- 
nations are  directed. 
And  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  inmiaterial 


what  are  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico.  The 
whole  <^  the  territory  obtained  from  Mexico, 
and  not  r^htfblly  belonging  to  a  State,  belongs 
to  the  United  States ;  and,  as  such,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  attended 
to  accordingly.  But  I  proceed  with  the  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico,  and  show  that  it  has  been 
actual  and  continuous  from  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  in  1595  to  the 
present  time.  That  ancient  actual  possession 
has  already  been  shown  at  the  starting  point  of 
the  Ime— at  El  Paso  del  Norte.  I  will  now 
show  it  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  across  the  Pueroo  and  its 
valley,  and  at  some  pomts  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dd  Norte  below  £1  Paso.  And  first,  of 
the  Pueroo  River.  It  rises  in  the  latitude  of 
Santa  F6,  and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
only  ten  miles  from  it,  and  running  south,  fidls 
into  the  Rio  del  Norte,  about  three  hundred 
miles  on  a  stnught  line  below  El  Paso,  and  has 
a  valley  <^its  own  between  the  mountain  range 
on  the  west,  which  divides  it  firom  the  valley  of 
the  Del  Norte,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  the 
high  arid  table  land  on  the  east  called  £1  Llano 
Estacado — ^the  Staked  Plain — ^which  divides  it 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Red  River,  the 
Colorado,  the  Brasos,  and  other  Texian  streams. 
It  is  a  long  river,  its  head  being  in  the  hititude 
of  Nashville — ^its  mouth  a  degree  and  a  half 
south  of  New  Orieans.  It  washes  the  base  of 
the  high  table  land,  and  receives  no  afiQuents, 
and  has  no  valley  on  that  side ;  on  the  west  it 
has  a  valley,  and  many  bold  affluents,  coming 
down  from  the  mountain  range  (the  Sierra  Ob- 
scura^  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  Sierra  de  los 
Organos),  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Del  Norte.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
length,  being  a  thousand  miles,  following  its 
windings — ^from  its  course,  which  is  north  and 
south — ^from  the  quality  of  its  water,  derived 
from  high  mountains— from  its  valley,  timbered 
and  grassy,  part  prairie,  good  for  cultivation,  for 
pasturage,  and  salt  It  has  two  climates,  cold 
in  the  north  from  its  altitude  (seven  thousand 
feet) — ^mild  in  the  south  from  its  great  descent^ 
not  less  than  five  thousand  feet,  and  with  a 
general  amelioration  of  climate  over  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte  from  its  openness  on  the  east^ 
and  mountun  shelter  on  the  west  It  is  a  river 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  so  classified  in  geogra- 
phy.   It  is  an  old  possession  of  New  Mexico^ 
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and  the  most  yaluable  part  of  it,  and  has  many 
of  her  towns  and  Tillages  npon  it  Las  Vegas, 
Gallinas,  Tecolote  Ab%jo,  Cnesta,  Pecos,  San 
Ifignel,  Anton  Chioo,  Salinas,  Gran  Qniyira,  are 
all  upon  it.  Some  ot  these  towns  date  their 
origin  as  fkr  back  as  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Taos  Indians,  about  the  year  1600 ;  and  some 
haye  an  historical  interest,  and  a  special  relation 
to  the  question  of  title  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Pecos  is  the  old  Tillage  of  the  Indians 
of  that  name,  &mou8  fi>r  the  sacred  fire  so  long 
kept  burning  there  for  the  return  of  Montezuma. 
Gran  Quiyira  was  a  considerable  mming  town 
under  the  Spaniards  before  the  year  1680,  when 
it  was  broken  up  in  the  great  Indian  rerolt  of 
that  year. 

San  Miguel,  twenty  miles  from  Santa  F^,  is 
the  place  where  the  Texian  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Cooke,  were  taken  prisoners  in  1841. 

To  all  these  oTidences  of  New  Mexican  pos- 
session of  the  Rio  Pueroo  and  its  Talley,  is  to 
be  added  the  further  CTidence  resulting  from 
acts  of  ownership  in  grants  of  land  made  upon 
its  upper  part,  as  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  superior 
Spanish  authorities  before  the  reTolution,  and 
by  the  Mexican  local  authorities  since.  The 
lower  half  was  ungranted,  and  leaTes  much 
Tacant  land,  and  the  best  in  the  country,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  great  pastoral  lands  of  New  Mexico  are 
in  the  yalley  of  the  Puerco,  where  millions  of 
sheep  were  formerly  pastured,  now  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  New  Mexican  inhab- 
itants of  the  Del  Norte  send  their  flocks  there 
to  be  herded  by  shepherds,  on  shares ;  and  in 
this  way,  and  by  taking  their  salt  there,  and  in 
addition  to  their  towns  and  settlements,  and 
grants  of  lands,  the  New  Mexicans  have  had 
possession  of  the  Puerco  aiid  its  yalley  since  the 
year  1600 — ^that  is  to  say,  for  about  one  hun- 
dred years  before  the  shipwreck  of  La  Salle,  in 
the  bay  of  San  Bernardo,  reTealed  the  name  of 
Texas  to  Europe  and  America. 

These  are  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  Rio  Puerco.  On  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  as  cut  off  by  the  committee's  bill,  there 
are,  the  little  town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  aboye 
El  Paso,  a  town  begun  opposite  El  Paso,  San 
Eleazario,  twenty  miles  below,  and  some  houses 
lower  down  opposite  El  Presidio  del  Norte.  Of 
all  these,  San  Eleazario  is  the  most  considerable, 


haTing  a  population  of  some  four  thousand 
souls,  once  a  town  of  New  Biscay,  now  of  New 
Mexico,  and  now  the  pn^rty  of  the  United 
States  by  aTulsion.  It  is  an  island;  and  the 
main  ziTer,  formerly  on  the  north  and  now  on 
the  south  of  the  island,  leaTes  it  in  New  Mexico. 
When  Pike  went  through  it,  it  was  the  most 
northern  town,  and  the  frontier  garrison  of 
New  Biscay ;  and  there  the  then  lieutenant-goT- 
emor  of  New  Mexico,  who  had  escorted  him 
from  El  Paso,  turned  him  OTer  to  the  authorities 
of  a  new  proTince.  It  is  now  the  most  southern 
town  of  New  Mexico,  without  haying  changed 
its  place,  but  the  riyer  wluch  disappeared  from 
its  channel  in  that  place,  in  1752,  has  now 
changed  it  to  the  south  of  the  island. 

I  reiterate:  I  am  not  arguing  title;  I  am 
only  showing  possession,  which  is  a  right  to  re- 
main in  possession  until  title  is  decided.  The 
argument  of  title  has  often  been  introduced  into 
this  question ;  and  a  letter  from  President  Polk, 
through  Secretary  Buchanan,  has  often  been 
read  on  the  Texian  side.  Now,  what  I  haye  to 
say  of  that  letter,  so  fluently  referred  to,  and 
considered  so  condusiTe,  is  this:  that,  howerer 
potent  it  may  haTe  been  in  inducing  annexation, 
or  how  mvuAi  sooTcr  it  may  be  entitled  to  con 
sideration  in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
Texas  for  her  Mexican  claim,  yet  as  an  eyidenoe 
of  title,  I  should  pay  no  more  r^ard  to  it  than 
to  a  chapter  from  the  life  and  adyentures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Congress  and  the  judiciary 
are  the  authorities  to  decide  such  daims  ta 
titles,  and  not  Presidents  and  secretaries. 

I  rest  upon  the  position,  then,  that  the  Rio 
Puerco,  and  its  yalley,  is  and  was  a  New  Mexi- 
can possession,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Del  Norte,  fh)m  aboye  El  Paso  to  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Puerco ;  and  that  this  possessi<m 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  raising  the  double 
question,  first,  of  actual  extension  of  slay^y ; 
and,  secondly,  of  the  present  legal  existence  of 
slayery  in  all  New  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  a  part  of  Texas.  These  are  the 
questions  which  die  proposed  line  of  the  com- 
mittee nuse,  and  force  us  to  &ce.  They  are  not 
questions  of  my  seeking,  but  I  shall  not  ayoid 
them.  It  is  not  a  new  question  with  me,  this 
extension  of  slayery  in  that  quarter.  I  met  it 
in  1844;  before  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On 
th  10th  day  of  June,  of  that  year,  and  as  part 
of  a  bill  for  a  compact  with  Texas,  and  to  settle 
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all  questions  with  her — the  yery  ones  which 
now  perplex  us — before  she  was  annexed,  I  pro- 
posed, as  article  V.  in  the  projected  compact: 

"Art.  V.  "The  existence  of  slavery  to  be 
for  ever  prohibited  in  that  part  of  the  annexed 
territory  which  lies  west  of  the  hundredth  de- 
ffree  of  loneitude  west  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich." 

This  is  what  I  proposed  six  years  ago^  and  as 
one  in  a  series  of  propositions  to  be  offered  to 
Texas  and  Mexico  for  settling  all  questions 
growing  out  of  the  projected  annexation  before- 
hand. They  were  not  adopted.  Immediate  an* 
nexation,  without  regard  to  consequences,  was 
the  cry ;  and  all  temperate  counsels  werp  set 
down  to  British  tnutors,  abolitionists,  and  whigs. 
Well !  we  haye  to  regfurd  consequences  now — 
several  consequences :  one  of  which  is  this  large 
extension  of  slavery,  which  the  report  and  con- 
glomerate bills  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen 
force  us  to  face.  I  did  so  six  years  ago,  and 
heard  no  outbreak  against  my  opinions  then. 
But  my  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
dates  further  back  than  1844 — ^forty  years  for- 
ther  back ;  and  as  this  is  a  suitable  time  for  a 
general  declaration,  and  a  sort  of  general  con- 
science delivery,  I  will  say  that  my  opposition 
to  it  dates  from  1804,  when  I  was  a  student  at 
law  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  studied  the 
subject  of  African  slavery  in  an  American  book 
— a  Virginia  book — Tucker's  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.  And  here  it  is  (holding 
up  a  volume  and  reading  from  the  title-page) : 
^^  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  with  notes  of 
reference  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  five  vol- 
umes, with  an  appendix  to  each  volume  con- 
taining short  tracts,  as  appeared  necessary  to 
form  a  connected  view  of  the  laws  of  Virginia 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  By  St. 
George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  William  and  Mary,  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  General  Court  in  Virginia," 
In  this  American  book — ^this  Virginia  edition 
of  an  English  work — I  found  my  prindples  on 
the  subject  of  slaveiy.  Among  the  short  tracts 
in  the  appendices,  is  one  of  fifty  pages  in  the 
appendix  to  the  first  volume,  second  part,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  African  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  condemnation  of  the 
institution,  and  a  plan  for  its  extinction  in  Vir- 


ginia. In  that  work — ^in  that  school — ^that  old 
Virginia  school  which  I  was  taught  to  reverence 
— ^I  found  my  principles  on  slavery :  and  adhere 
to  them.  I  concur  in  the  whole  essay,  except 
the  remedy — gradual  emancipation — and  find  in 
that  remedy  the  danger  which  the  wise  men  of 
Virginia  then  saw  and  dreaded,  but  resolved  to 
encounter,  because  it  was  to  become  worse  with 
time :  the  danger  to  both  races  from  so  large  an 
emancipation.  The  men  of  that  day  were  not 
enthusiasts  or  fiinatics:  they  were  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  They  knew  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  black  slave  was  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion between  master  and  slave— -not  a  question 
of  property  merely — ^but  a  question  of  white 
and  black — ^between  races;  and  what  was  to  be 
the  consequence  to  each  race  trom  a  large  eman- 
cipation.* And  there  the  wisdom,  not  the 
philanthropy,  of  Virginia  balked  fifty  years  ago ; 
there  the  wisdom  <^  America  balks  now.  And 
here  I  find  the  largest  ol^ection  to  the  extension 
of  slavery — to  planting  it  in  new  regions  where 
it  does  not  now  exist — ^bestowing  it  on  those 
who  have  it  not  The  incurability  of  the  evil 
is  the  greatest  objection  to  the  extension  of 
slavery.  It  is  wrong  for  the  legislator  to  inflict 
an  evil  which  can  be  cured :  how  much  more  to 
inflict  one  that  is  incurable,  and  against  the  ^nll 
of  the  people  who  are  to  endure  it  for  ever  I  I 
quarrel  with  no  one  for  supposing  slavery  a 
blessing :  I  deem  it  an  ^vil :  and  would  neither 
adopt  it  nor  impose  it  on  others.  Yet  I  am  a 
slaveholder,  and  among  the  few  members  of 
Congress  who  hold  slaves  in  this  District.  The 
French  proverb  tells  us  that  nothing  is  new  but 
what  has  been  forgotten.  So  of  this  objection 
to  a  large  emancipation.  Every  one  sees  now 
that  it  is  a  question  of  races,  involving  conse- 
quences which  go  to  the  destruction  of  one  or 
the  other:  it  was  seen  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Virginia  balked  at  it  then.  It  seems 
to  be  above  human  wisdom.  But  there  is  a 
irodom  above  human !  and  to  that  we  must 
look.  In  the  mean  time,  not  extend  the  evil. 
In  refusing  to   extend   slavery  into  these 

*  *"  It  may  be  asked  why  not  retain  the  blacks  among  oa^ 
and  Inoorporate  them  into  the  State.  Deep-rooted  prejadicea 
entertained  by  the  whites;  ten  thousand  recollections  of  the 
blacks  of  the  i^Jnriea  they  hare  sustained ;  new  provocations; 
the  real  distinctions  which  nature  has  made ;  and  many  other 
circumstancM,  will  divide  us  into  parties,  and  produce  con- 
vuI8ion^  which  will  probably  never  end  but  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  one  or  the  other  race.'*— tAi^ivtOfi. 
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sevenly  thousand  square  miles,  I  act  in  con- 
fonnity  not  only  to  my  own  long-established  prin- 
ciples, but  also  in  conformity  to  the  long-estab- 
lished practice  of  Congress.  Five  times  in  four 
years  did  Congress  refose  the  prayer  of  Indiana 
for  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  anti-slayery 
clause  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1803,  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  memo- 
rial praying  the  suspension  was  referred,  made 
a  report  against  it,  which  was  concurred  in  by 
the  House.    This  is  the  report: 

^^  That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  growth  and  settlement  of 
colonies  in  that  region.  That  thb  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more 
valuable  than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the 
United  States:  that  the  committee  deem  it 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a 
provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  north-western  coun- 
try, and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  ex- 
toisive  frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation  of 
this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
hoved that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneraticm  for  a 
temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of  emigra- 
tion." 

This  report  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  in  1803 : 
the  next  year,  March,  1804,  a  different  report, 
on  the  same  prayer,  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  was  chair- 
man. It  recommended  a  suspension  of  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  for  ten  years :  it  was  not  concur- 
red in  by  the  House.  Two  years  afterwards, 
February,  1806,  a  similar  report,  recommending 
suspension  for  ten  years,  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Gamett,  oi  Virginia,  was 
chairman:  it  met  the  same  fiite — non-concur- 
rence. The  next  year,  1807,  both  Houses  were 
tried.  In  February  of  that  year,  a  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  was  chair- 
man, reported  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  clause :  the  report  was  not  concur- 
red in.  And  in  November  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Franklin,  of  North  Carolina,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  made  a  report  against 
the  suspension,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate,  and  unanimously,  as  it  would  seem  fVom 
the  journal,  there  being  no  division  called  for. 
Thus,  five  times  in  four  years,  the  respective 


Houses  of  Congress  refused  to  admit  even  a 
temporary  extension,  or  rather  re-extension  of 
slavery  into  Indiana  territory,  which  had  beeo 
before  the  ordinance  of  '87  a  slave  territory, 
holding  many  shives  at  Vincennes.  These  five 
refusals  to  suspend  the  ordinance  of  'ST,  were  so 
many  confirmations  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  was  to  the 
same  effect  or  stronger.  The  Missouri  oom- 
promise  line  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  terri- 
tory; the  Texas  annexation  resolutions  were 
the  same ;  the  ordinance  of  '87  itself  so  often 
confirmed  by  Congress,  was  a  curtailment  of 
slave  territory — in  flu^  its  actual  aboiitioii ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  slavery  existed  in  &ct  in  the 
French  settlements  of  the  Illinois  at  that  time ; 
and  that  the  ordinance  terminated  it  I  acted  then 
in  oonformity  to  the  long,  uniformly  established 
policy  of  Congress,  as  wdl  as  in  conformity  to 
my  own  principles,  in  rising  to  vote  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  the  committee's  line 
would  involve. 

And  here,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we,  of  tiie 
present  day,  mistake  the  point  of  the  true  objec- 
tion to  the  extension  of  slavery.  We  look  at 
it  as  it  concerns  the  rights,  or  interests,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States !  and  not  as  it  may 
concern  the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  given! 
and  to  whom  it  is  to  be  an  irrevocable  gift — to 
them,  and  posterity  I  Mr.  Randolph's  report, 
in  the  case  of  Indiana,  took  the  true  ground.  It 
looked  to  the  interests  of  the  people  to  wh<nn 
the  slavery  was  to  go,  and  refused  them  an  evil, 
although  they  begged  for  it 

This  is  a  consequence  which  the  committee's 
biU  involves,  and  firom  which  there  is  no  escape 
but  in  the  total  rejection  of  their  plan,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  line  which  I  propose— the  longi- 
tudinal line  of  102 — which,  correspon^ng  with 
ancient  title  and  actual  possession,  avoids  the 
question  of  slavery  in  either  country :  whidi, 
leaving  the  population  <^  each  untouched,  dis- 
turbs no  interest)  and  which,  in  splitting  the 
high' sterile  table  land  of  the  Staked  Plain,  con- 
forms to  the  natural  division  of  the  country,  and 
leaves  to  each  a  natural  frontier,  and  an  amjde 
extent  of  compact  and  homogeneous  territoiy. 
To  Texas  is  left  all  the  territory  drained  by  all 
the  rivers  which  have  their  mouths  within  her 
Umits,  whether  those  mouths  are  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Rio  Grande : 
to  New  Mexico  is  left  the  whole  course  of  the 
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Rip  Puerco  and  all  its  ralley:  and  which,  added 
to  the  yalley  of  the  Del  Norte,  will  make  a 
State  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  territory,  sus- 
ceptible of  lar]ge  population  and  wealth,  and  in 
a  compact  form,  capable  of  defence  against  In- 
dians. The  Staked  Plain  is  the  natural  frontier 
of  both  countries.  It  is  a  diriding  waU  between 
sy stuns  of  waters  and  systems  of  countries.  It 
is  a  hig^  sterile  plain,  some  sixty  miles  wide 
upon  some  five  hundred  long,  running  north 
and  south,  its  western  declivity  abrupt,  and 
washed  by  the  Puerco  at  its  base :  its  eastern 
broken  into  chasms— cafiones — from  which  issue 
the  myriad  of  little  streams  which,  flowing  to- 
wards the  rising  sun,  form  the  great  rivers — 
Red  River,  Brasos,  Colorado,  Nueces,  which  find 
their  outlet  in  the  Mississippi  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  a  salient  feature  in  North  Amer- 
ican geography — a  table  of  land  sixty  miles 
wide,  five  hundred  long,  and  some  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea— and  sterile,  level, 
without  a  shrub,  a  plant,  or  grass,  and  present- 
ing to  the  traveller  a  horizon  of  its  own  like 
the  ocean.  Without  a  landmark  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  traveller  across  it,  the  early  hunters 
and  herdsmen  of  New  Mexico  staked  their 
course  across  it,  and  hence  its  name,  El  Ldano 
Estacado — the  Staked  Plain.  It  is  a  natural 
frontier  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and 
for  such  a  line,  quieting  all  questions  between 
them,  all  with  the  United  States,  yielding  near 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  <^  territory 
to  the  United  States,  and  putting,  into  her  hands 
the  means  of  populating  and  drfendipg  New 
Mexico  by  giving  lands  to  settlers  and  defend- 
ers— I  am  ready  to  vote  the  fifteen  millions 
which  my  bill  fairly  and  openly  proposes.  For 
the  line  in  this  bill  I  would  not  give  a  copper. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  I  would 
give  fifteen  millions  for  the  territory  in  dispute 
between  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  That  disputed 
territory  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Texian 
cession  would  be.  It  would  embrace  four  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  north  of  Texas,  and  a 
front  of  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Arkanats,  and 
would  give  to  the  United  States  territory  indis- 
pensable to  her — to  the  population  and  defence 
both  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  m  firont  of  both 
which  this  part  of  Texas  lies. 

The  committee,  in  theur  report,  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentudiy  [Mr.  Clay],  in  his  speech, 
are  impressive  in  their  representations  in  &vor 


of  giving  governments  to  New  Mexico  and  the 
remaining  part  of  California.  I  join  them  in  all 
they  say  in  favor  of  the  necessity  of  these  gov- 
ernments, and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  give 
them.  But  this  bill  is  not  the  way  to  give  it. 
These  governments  are  balked  by  being  put  into 
this  bill.  They  not  only  impede  California,  but 
themselves.  The  conjunction  is  an  uijury  to 
both.  They  mutually  delay  and  endanger  each 
other.  And  it  is  no  argument  in  &vor  of  the 
conjunction  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a 
government  for  New  Mexico  requires  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  her  eastern  boundary  with 
Texas.  That  is  no  argument  fi>r  tacking  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  even  to  New 
Mexico,  much  less  to  California.  It  is  indeed 
very  desirable  to  settle  that  boundary,  and  to 
settle  it  at  once,  and  for  ever ;  but  it  is  not  an 
indispensability  to  the  creation  of  a  government 
for  New  Mexico.  We  have  a  right  to  a  gov- 
ernment according  to  her  possession ;  and  that 
we  can  give  her,  to  continue  till  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.  The  uti  pasaidetU — as  you 
possess — is  the  principle  to  govern  our  legisla- 
tion— ^the  principle  which  gives  the  possessor  a 
right  to  the  possession  until  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.  This  principle  is  the  same  both 
in  national  and  municipal  law — ^both  in  the  case 
of  citizens  or  communities  of  the  same  govern- 
ment and  between  independent  nations.  The 
mode  of  decision  only  is'different.  Between  inde- 
pendent nations  it  is  done  by  negotiation  or  by 
arms :  between  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  government,  it  is  done  by  law.  Independ- 
ent nations  may  invade  and  fight  each  other  for 
a  boundary:  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  government  cannot.  And  the  party  that 
shall  attempt  it  commits  a  violation  of  law  and 
order ;  and  the  government  which  permits  such 
violation  is  derelict  <^  its  duty. 

I  have  now  examined,  so  far  as  I  propose  to 
do  it  on  a  motion  for  indefinite  postponement, 
the  three  bills  which  the  committee  have  tacked 
together — the  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  bills.  There  are  two  other  bills  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  not  tacked, 
but  only  hung  on ;  but  which  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  and  without  some  mention 
of  which,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  presentation  of  their  scheme.  The 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  slave  trade  suppression  bill,  are  parts 
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of  the  sjstem  of  siessures  whldi  the  committee 
propose,  and  which,  taken  together,  are  to  con- 
stitute a  oompromiBe,  and  to  terminate  for  ever 
and  most  fraternally  all  the  dissensions  of  the 
slayerj  agitation  in  the  United  States.  They 
apply  to  two  out  of  the  five  gaping  wounds 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  enumerated 
on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  for  heal- 
ing up  all  which  at  once  he  had  provided  one 
lazgo  plaster,  hig  enough  to  cover  all,  and  effica- 
cious enough  to  cure  all ;  while  the  President 
only  proposed  to  cure  one,  and  that  with  a  little 
plaster,  and  it  of  no  efficacy.  I  do  not  propose 
to  examine  these  two  attendant  or  sequadous 
Inlls,  which  dangle  at  the  tail  of  the  other  three. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  committee's  labor — five 
old  bills  gathered  up  from  our  table,  tadced  to- 
gether, and  christened  a  compromise!  Now 
compromise  is  a  pretty  phrase  at  all  times,  and 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  when  there  happens  to 
be  any  parties  to  make  it,  any  authority  to  en- 
force it,  any  penalties  for  breaking  it^  or  any 
thing  to  be  compromised.  The  compromises 
of  the  constitution  are  of  that  kind ;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  in  court,  and  en- 
tered of  record,  are  of  that  kind;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  by  individuals  on 
claims  to  property  are  .likewise  of  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  they  stand.  I  respect  all  such  com- 
promises. But  where  there  happens  to  be 
nothing  to  be  compromised,  no  parties  to  make 
a  compromise,  no  power  to  enforce  it,  no  penal- 
ty for  its  breach,  no  obligation  on  any  one — ^not 
even  its  makers — to  observe  it,  and  when  no 
two  human  beings  can  agree  about  its  meaning, 
then  a  compromise  becomes  ridiculous  and  pes- 
tiferous. I  have  no  respect  for  it,  and  eschew 
it  It  cannot  stand,  and  vnll  &11 ;  and  in  its 
&11  will  raise  up  more  ills  than  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  And  of  this  character  I  deem  this  far- 
rago of  incongruous  matter  to  be,  which  has 
been  gathered  up  and  stuck  together,  and  of- 
fered to  us  "all  or  none,"  like  "fifly-four  forty." 
It  has  none  of  the  requisites  of  a  compromise, 
and  the  name  cannot  make  it  so. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  parties  to 
make  a  compromise.  We  are  not  in  conven- 
tion, but  in  Congress ;  and  I  do  not  admit  a 
geographical  division  of  parties  in  this  chamber, 
although  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  formed 
upon  that  principle — six  from  the  South,  half 
a  dozen  from  the  North,  and  one  from  the  bor- 


ders of  both — sitting  on  a  ridge-pole,  to  hep 
the  balance  even.  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
chairman  of  this  committee  of  a  baker's  doie& 
and  the  illustrious  progenitor  of  that  commit 
tee,  sits  on  that  ridge-pole.  It  is  a  most  criti 
cal  position,  and  requires  a  most  nice  a^ost- 
ment  of  balance  to  preserve  the  equilibrium— 
to  keep  the  weight  from  falling  on  one  side  or 
the  other — something  like  that  of  the  Romaa 
emperor,  in  his  i^theosis,  who  vras  required 
to  fix  himself  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
heavens  when  he  went  up  among  the  gods,  kst^ 
by  leaning  on  one  side  or  the  other,  he  migjbt 
overset  tl^  universe : 

**Pre8B  not  too  maoh  on  any  part  tbespben^ 
Hand  were  the  teik  tbj  weight  dl?liieto  beer! 
O'er  the  mid  orb  more  eqoal  abalt  thon  rtoe, 
And  with  a  Joster  iMlance  fix  the  8Ue&**— Lvoak 

I  recognize  no  such  partiee — no  two  halres 
in  this  Union,  separated  by  a  ridge-pole,  with  a 
man,  or  a  god,  sitting  upon  it^  to  keep  the  bal- 
ance even.  I  know  no  North,  and  I  know  no 
South ;  and  I  repulse  and  repudiate,  as  a  tiung 
to  be  for  ever  condemned,  this  first  attempt  to 
establish  geographical  parties  in  this  chamber, 
by  creating  a  committee  formed  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  sanctkn 
for  any  such  compromise — no  aathority  to  en- 
force it — none  to  punish  its  violation.  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compromised. 
A  compromise  is  a  concession,  a  mutual  coooee- 
sion  of  contested  claims  between  two  parte 
I  know  of  nothing  to  be  conceded  on  the  pirt 
of  the  alaveholding  States  in  regard  to  their 
slave  property.  Their  rights  are  independent 
of  the  federal  government,  and  admitted  in  the 
constitution — a  right  to  hold  their  slaves  (U 
property,  a  right  to  pursue  and  recover  them 
as  property,  a  right  to  it  as  a  political  eUmaU 
m  the  weight  of  these  States,  by  making  fife 
teunt  three  in  the  national  representation. 
These  are  our  rights  by  an  instrument  whidi 
we  are  bound  to  respect,  and  I  wUl  concede 
none  of  them,  nor  purdiase  any  of  them.  I 
never  purchase  as  a  concession  what  I  hold  is  a 
right,  nor  accept  an  inferior  title  when  I  al- 
ready hold  the  highest  Even  if  this  congeries 
of  bills  was  a  compromise,  in  fiu;t,  I  should  be 
opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons  stated.  But  the 
fact  itself  is  to  me  apocryphal.  What  is  it  bat 
the  case  of  five  old  bills  introduced  by  di£fcrent 
members  as  conmion   le^lative  measures- 
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canght  up  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and 
his  committee,  bmidled  together,  and  then 
called  a  compromise  I  Now,  this  mystifies  me. 
The  same  bills  were  ordinary  legislation  in  the 
hands  of  their  authors ;  they  become  a  sacred 
compromise  in  the  hands  of  their  new  posses- 
sors. They  seemed  to  be  of  no  account  as  laws : 
they  become  a  national  panacea  as  a  compro- 
mise. The  difiference  seems  to  be  in  the  change 
of  name.  The  poet  tells  us  that  a  rose  wUl 
smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name.  That  may 
be  true  of  roses,  but;  not  of  compromises.  In 
the  case  of  the  compromise,  the  whole  smell 
is  in  the  name;  and  here  is  the  proof.  The 
senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass)  brought  in 
three  of  these  bills:  they  emitted  no  smell. 
The  senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Mason)  brought 
in  another  of  them — no  smell  in  that.  The 
senator  from  Missouri,  who  now  speaks  to  the 
Senate,  brought  in  the  fifth — dittOy  no  smell 
about  it.  The  olfactory  nerre  of  the  nation 
never  scented  their  existence.  But  no  sooner 
are  they  jumbled  together,  and  called  a  com- 
promise, than  the  nation  is  filled  with  their  per- 
fume. People  smell  it  all  over  the  land,  and, 
like  the  inhalers  of  certain  drugs,  become  fran- 
tic for  the  thing.  This  mystifies  me ;  and  the 
nearest  that  I  can  come  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  in  the  case  of  the  two  Dr.  Town- 
sends  and  their  sarsaparilla  root  They  both 
extract  from  the  same  root,  but  the  extract  is  a 
totally  different  article  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
doctors.  Produced  by  one  it  is  the  unirersal 
panacea :  by  the  other,  it  is  of  no  account,  and 
little  less  than  poison.  Here  is  what  the  old 
doctor  says  of  this  strange  difference : 

"We  wish  it  understood,  because  it  is  the 
absohUe  truth,  that  S.  P.  Townsend's  article 
and  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  sarsapariUa  are 
heaven-vnde  apart,  and  infinitely  dissimilar; 
that  they  are  unlike  in  every  particular,  having 
not  one  single  thing  in  common." 

And  accounts  for  the  difiference  thus : 

"  The  sarsaparilhi  root,  it  is  well  known  to 
medical  men,  contams  many  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  some  properties  which  are  inert  or 
useless,  and  others  which,  if  retained  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  use,  produce  fermentation  ana  acidy 
which  is  injurious  to  the  system.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  sarsaparilla  are  so  volatile  that 
they  entirely  evaporate,  and  are  lost  in  the  pre- 
jMration,  if  they  are  not  preserved  by  a  acien- 
tific  process,  known  only  to  the  experienced 


in  its  manufacture.  Moreover,  those  volatile 
principles^  which  fly  ofif  in  vapor,  or  as  an  ex- 
halation, under  henL  are  the  veiy  essential  med- 
ical properties  of  tne  root,  which  give  to  it  all 
its  value." 

Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  intelli^ble  to  me. 
I  understand  it  exactly.  It  shows  me  precise- 
ly how  the  same  root  is  either  to  be  a  poison  or 
a  medicine,  as  it  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  or  the  young  doctor.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  these  bills.  To  me  it  looks  like  a 
clue  to  the  mystery ;  but  I  decide  nothing,  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  solution  which  the  senar 
tor  firom  Kentucky  may  give  when  he  comes  to 
answer  this  part  of  my  speech.  The  old  doc- 
tor winds  up  in  requiring  particular  attention 
to  his  name  labelled  on  the  bottle,  to  wit,  "  Old 
Doctor  Jacob  Townsend,"  and  not  Young  Doc- 
tor Samuel  Townsend.  This  shows  that  there 
is  virtue  in  a  name  when  applied  to  the  extract 
of  sarsaparilla  root ;  and  there  may  be  equal 
virtue  in  it  when  applied  to  a  compromise  InlL 
If  so,  it  may  show  how  these  self-same  bills  are 
of  no  force  or  virtue  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass),  and  be- 
come omnipotently  efiBcacious  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grand  committee's 
work — ^five  old  bills  tacked  together,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have  no  ex- 
istence, and  required  to  be  accepted  under  a 
penalty — the  penalty  <^  being  gazetted  as  ene- 
mies of  compromise,  and  played  at  by  the  or- 
gans! The  old  one,  to  be  sure,  is  dreadfully 
out  of  tune— the  strings  all  broken,  and  the 
screws  all  loose,  and  discoursing  most  wofiil 
music,  and  still  requiring  us  to  dance  to  it! 
And  such  dancing  it  would  be ! — ^nothing  but 
turn  round,  cross  over,  set-to,  and  back  out ! 
Sir,  there  was  once  a  musician — we  have  all 
read  of  him — ^who  had  power  with  his  lyre  (but 
his  instrument  was  spelt  lyr e) — not  only 
over  men,  but  over  wild  beasts  also,  and  even 
over  stones,  which  he  could  make  dance  into 
their  places  when  the  walls  of  Ilicm  were  built. 
But  our  old  organist  was  none  of  that  sort,  even 
in  his  best  day ;  and  since  the  injury  to  his  in- 
strument in  playing  the  grand  national  sym- 
phony of  the  four  F's — the  fifty-four  forty  or 
fight — it  is  so  out  of  tune  that  its  music  will  be 
much  more  apt  to  scare  ofif  tame  men  than  to 
charm  wild  beasts  or  stones. 
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No,  sir!  no  more  slayerj  compromises. 
Stick  to  those  we  have  in  the  constitution,  and 
thej  will  be  stuck  to !  Look  at  the  four  rotes 
— those  four  on  the  propositions  which  I  sub- 
mitted. No  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States : 
none  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and 
dock-yards :  none  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
no  interference  with  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States.  These  are  the  votes  given  on  this 
floor,  and  which  are  above  all  Congress  com- 
promises, because  they  abide  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution. 

The  committee,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose 
<^  legislation,  that  of  making  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  propose  another  object 
of  a  different  kind,  that  of  acting  the  part  of  na- 
tional benefactors,  and  giving  pieace  and  happi- 
ness to  a  miserable  and  distracted  people — tn- 
nt^«nc/o,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
propose  this  object  as  the  grand  result  and 
crowning  mercy  of  their  multifarious  labors. 
The  gravity  with  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  brought  forward  this  object  in 
his  report,  and  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  he 
has  enforced  it  in  his  speech,  and  the  exact  enu- 
meration he  has  made  of  the  public  calamities 
upon  his  fingers'  ends,  preclude  the  idea,  as  I 
have  heretofore  intimated,  of  any  intentional 
joke  to  be  practised  upon  us  by  that  distin- 
guished senator ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  eminent  senator, 
unbending  from  his  serious  occupations,  had 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  conception  of  this  restorar 
*}*m  of  peace  and  happiness  is  most  jocose.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  contention  to  be  re- 
condled,  no  distraction  to  be  composed,  no 
misery  to  be  assuaged,  no  lost  harmony  to  be 
restored,  no  lost  happiness  to  be  recovered ! 
And,  if  there  was,  the  committee  is  not  the  par- 
ty to  ^ve  us  these  blessings.  Their  example 
and  precept  do  not  agree.  They  preach  con- 
cord, and  practise  discord.  They  recommend 
harmony  to  others,  and  disagree  among  them- 
selves. They  propose  the  fraternal  kiss  to  us, 
and  give  themselves  rude  rebuffs.  They  set  ue 
a  sad  example.  Scarcely  is  the  healing  report 
read,  and  the  anodyne  bills,  or  pills,  laid  on  our 
tebles,  than  fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  itsel£  They  attack 
each  other.  They  give  and  take  fierce  licks. 
The  great  peacemaker  himself  fares  badly — 


stuck  all  over  with  arrows,  like  the  man  on  t]» 
first  leaf  of  the  almanac  Here,  in  our  presence^ 
in  the  very  act  of  consummating  the  marriage 
of  California  with  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Texu^ 
the  fiigacious  slaves  of  the  States,  and  the  mar- 
ketable slaves  of  this  District — in  this  very  act 
of  consummation,  as  in  a  certain  wedding  leasl 
of  old,  the  feast  becomes  a  fight — ^the  fesdval  a 
combat — and  the  amiable  guests  pummel  ea^ 
other. 

When  his  committee  was  formed,  and  lum- 
self  safely  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  conqueror 
and  pacificator,  the  senator  finom  Kentucky  ap- 
peared to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  We  all 
remember  that  night.  He  seemed  to  ache  widi 
pleasure.  It  was  too  great  for  oontinenoe.  It 
burst  forth.  In  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  and  the 
overflowing  of  his  heart,  he  entered  upon  that 
series  of  congratulations  whidi  we  all  remem- 
ber so  well,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  premature,  and  in  disregard  of  the  sage 
m^xim  which  admonishes  the  traveller  never  to 
halloo  till  he  is  out  of  the  woods.  I  thong^t  so 
then.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  it  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  I  saw  that  senator,  after  vam 
efforts  to  compose  his  firiends,  and  even  remind- 
ing them  of  what  they  were  "  threatened  ^  with 
this  day — innuendo^  this  poor  speedi  of  mine — 
gather  up  his  beaver  and  quit  the  chamber,  in  a 
way  that  seemed  to  say,  the  Lord  hkve  mer^ 
upon  you  all,  for  I  am  done  with  you  !  But 
the  senator  was  happy  that  night — supremdy 
so.  All  his  plans  had  succeeded — Conmutteo 
of  Thbteen  appointed — he  himself  its  chairmia 
— all  power  put  into  their  hands — ^tbeir  own 
hands  untied,  and  the  hands  of  the  Senate  tied 
— and  the  parties  just  ready  to  be  bound  to- 
gether for  ever.  It  was  an  ecstatic  momrait  fer 
the  senator,  something  like  that  of  the  heroio 
Pirithous  when  he  surveyed  the  preparations 
for  the  nuptial  feast-;— saw  the  company  aU 
present,  the  lapithse  on  couches,  the  centanrs 
on  their  haunches — ^heard  the  lo  hymen  begin- 
ning to  resound,  and  saw  the  beanteoos  Hip- 
podamia,  about  as  beauteous  I  suppose  as  Cali- 
fornia, come  "glittering  like  a  star,"  and  take 
her  stand  on  his  left  hand.  It  was  a  happy 
moment  for  Pirithous !  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
feelings  he  might  have  givoi  vent  to  his  joy  in 
oongratuhitions  to  all  the  company  present,  to 
all  the  lapithse  and  to  all  the  centaurs,  to  all 
mankind,  and  to  all  horsekind,  cm  the  aui^ 
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oioiia  eyent  But,  oh !  the  deceitfulness  of  hu- 
man felicity.  In  an  instant  the  scene  was 
danged !  the  feast  a  fight — the  wedding  festi- 
Tal  a  mortal  combat — the  table  itself  supplying 
tlie  implements  of  war ! 

''  At  flnt  a  medley  flight, 
Of  bowls  and  Jan  supply  the  fight ; 
Once  implemcntB  of  Ibasts,  but  now  of  fltte.** 

Tou  know  how  it  ended.  The  fight  broke  up 
the  feast  The  wedding  was  postponed.  And 
80  may  it  be  with  this  attempted  conjunction 
of  Cahfornia  with  the  many  ill-suited  spouses 
which  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  bare  provid- 
ed for  her. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  be  done  with  this 
comedy  of  errors.  California  is  sufiering  for 
want  of  admission.  New  Mexico  is  suffering 
for  want  of  protection.  The  public  business  is 
suffering  for  want  of  attention.  The  character 
of  Congress  is  sufiering  for  want  of  progress  in 
business.  It.  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  many 
evils ;  and  I  have  made  the  motion  intended  to 
terminate  them,  by  moving  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  this  unmanageable  mass  of  incon- 
gruous bills,  each  an  impediment  to  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  in  their 
proper  order,  to  receive  the  decision  which  their 
respective  merits  require. 


CHAPTER   CXCIII. 

DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  TAYLOB. 

Hs  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  presidency, 
suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  of  violent  fever, 
brought  on  by  long  exposure  to  the  burning 
heat  of  a  fourth  of  July  sun — noted  as  the 
warmest  of  the  season.  He  attended  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  sitting  out  the  speeches, 
and  omitting  no  attention  which  he  believed 
the  decorum  of  his  station  required.  It  cost 
him  his  life.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Fri- 
day :  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  dead — 
«  the  violent  attack  commencing  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  presidential  mansion.  He  was 
the  first  President  elected  upon  a  reputation 
purely  military.  He  had  been  in  the  regular 
army  flrom  early  youth.  Far  from  having  ever 
exercised  dvil  office,  he  had  never  even  voted 


at  an  election,  and  was  a  majoi^general  in  the 
service,  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista, 
were  his  titles  to  popular  favor — backed  by  ir- 
reproachable private  character,  undoubted  pa- 
triotism, and  established  reputation  for  judg- 
ment and  firmness.  His  brief  career  showed 
no  deficiency  of  political  wisdom  for  want  of 
previous  political  training.  He  came  into  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  great  difficulty,  and 
acted  up  to  the  emergency  of  his  position.  The 
slavery  agitation  was  raging ;  the  Southern 
manifesto  had  been  issued*:  California,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  were  without  governments :  a 
Southern  Congress  was  in  process  of  being 
called,  the  very  name  of  which  implied  dis- 
union :  a  Southern  convention  was  actually 
called,  and  met,  to  consult  upon  disunion.  He 
met  the  whole  crisis  firmly,  determined  to  do 
what  was  right  among  all  the  States,  and  to 
maintain  the  Federal  Union  at  all  hazards. 
His  first,  and  only  annual  message,  marked  out 
his  course.  The  admission  of  California  as  a 
State  was  recommended  by  him,  and  would 
avoid  all  questions  about  slavery.  Leaving 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  to  ripen  into  State 
governments,  and  then  decide  the  question  for 
themselves,  also  avoided  the  question  in  those 
territories  where  slavery  was  then  extinct  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  fh>m  which  they  came 
to  the  United  States.  Texas  had  an  unsettled 
boundary  on  the  side  of  New  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  considered  that  question  to  be  one 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico, 
and  not  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and 
to  be  settied  by  the  United  States  in  some  l^al 
and  amicable  way — as,  by  compact,  by  mutual 
legislation,  or  judicial  decision.  Some  ardent 
spirits  in  Texas  proposed  to  take  possession  of 
one  half  of  New  Mexico,  in  virtue  of  a  naked 
pretension  to  it,  founded  in  their  own  laws  and 
constitution.  President  Taylor  would  have  re- 
sisted that  pretension,  and  protected  New  Mexi- 
co in  its  ancient  actual  possession  until  the  ques- 
tion <^  boundary  should  have  been  settled  in  a 
l^al  way.  His  death  was  a  public  calamity. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  devoted  to  the 
Union,  or  more  opposed  to  the  slavery  agitation ; 
and  his  position  as  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave- 
holder— his  military  reputation,  and  his  election 
by  a  minority  of  the  people  and  of  the  States — 
would  have  given  him  a  power  in  the  setUement 
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of  these  questions  which  no  Presideiit  without 
these  quftlifications  ooold  have  possessed.  In 
the  political  diyision  he  classed  with  the  whig 
party,  bnt  his  administration,  as  &r  as  it  went, 
was  applauded  hj  the  democnuy,  and  promised 


to  be  so  to  the  end  of  his  official  term.  Dying 
at  the  head  of  the  goremment,  a  national  la- 
mentation bewailed  his  departure  from  life  and 
power,  and  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  aflee- 
tions  of  his  country. 
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ADMINISTRATION   OF  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 


CHAPTER   OXOIV. 

INAUGUBATIOK  AND  CABINET  OF  MB.  FILLMOBR 

Wednesdat,  July  the  tenth,  witnessed  the  in- 
ftoguration  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  become  President  by  the 
death  of  President  Taylor.  It  took  place  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatires,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  con- 
formity to  the  wish  of  the  new  President, 
communicated  in  a  message.  The  constitution 
requires  nothing  of  the  President  elect,  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  station,  except  to 
take  the  oath  of  office,  faithfully  to  execute  his 
duties^  and  do  his  best  to  preserve^  protect^  and 
defend  the  constitution ;  and  that  oath  might 
be  taken  any  where,  and  before  any  magistrate 
having  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  then 
filed  in  the  department  of  State ;  but  propriety 
and  custom  haye  made  it  a  ceremony  to  be  pub- 
licly performed,  and  impressiyely  conducted. 
A  place  on  the  great  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  where  tens  of  thousands  could  witness 
it,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  administer  the  oath, 
haye  always  been  the  place  and  the  magistrate 
for  this  ceremony,  in  the  case  of  Presidents 
elected  to  the  office — giving  the  utmost  display 
to  it— and  very  suitably,  as  in  such  cases  there 
is  always  a  feeling  of  general  gratification  and 
exultation.  Mr.  Fillmore,  with  great  propriety, 
reduced  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  to  an 
official  act,  impressively  done  in  Congress,  and 


to  be  marked  by  solemnity  without  joy.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  attended  him — Messrs. 
Soul6,  of  Louisiana,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate ;  Messrs.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
Morse,  <^  Louisiana,  and  Morehead,  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  part  of  the  House ;  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  late 
President's  cabinet.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia^  the 
venerable  William  Cranch,  appointed  fifty  years 
before,  by  President  John  Adams,  administered 
the  oath ;  whidi  being  done,  the  President, 
without  any  inaugural  address,  bowed,  and  re- 
tired ;  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  President  was 
an  inunediate  message  to  the  two  Houses,  re- 
commending suitable  measures  to  be  taken  by 
them  for  the  Amend  of  the  deceased  President — 
saying: 

^A  great  man  has  fallen  among  us,  and  a 
whole  country  is  called  to  an  occasion  of  unex- 
pected, deep,  and  general  mourning. 

^  1  recommend  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  discretion 
they  ma^  deem  proper,  to  perform  with  due 
solemnities  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Zaghart 
Tatlor,  hkte  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  thereby  to  signify  the  great  and  afiectionate 
regard  of  the  American  people  for  the  memoir 
of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  public 
service;  whose  career  in  arms  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  usefulness  or  brilliancy ;  who  has 
been  so  recently  raised  by  the  unsolicited  voice 
of  the  people  to  the  highest  civil  authority  in 
the  government — which  he  administered  with 
so  much  honor  and  advantage  to  his  country ; 
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and  by  whose  sudden  death,  so  many  hopes  of 
future  usefulness  have  been  blighted  for  ever. 

"To  you,  senators  and  representatives  of  a 
nation  in  teiu«,  I  can  say  notning  which  can  al- 
leviate the  sorrow  with  which  you  are  {^pressed. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  aid  me,  under  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  me,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties,  from  which,  however  much  I  may 
be  oppressed  by  them,  I  dare  not  shrink ;  and 
I  rel^  upon  Him,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  nations,  to  endow  me  with  the  re- 
quisite strength  for  the  task,  and  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  evils  apprehended  from  the 
heavv  calamity  which  has  befidlen  ub. 

"  I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever 
measures  the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  may 
^SS^^  ^  befitting  this  deeply  melancholy 
occasion." 

The  two  Houses  readily  complied  with  this 
recommendation,  and  a  solemn  public  funeral 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  in  due  time,  im- 
pressively performed.  All  the  members  of  the 
late  President's  cabinet  gave  in  their  resigna- 
tions immediately,  but  were  requested  by  Piesi* 
dent  Fillmore  to  retain  their  places  until  succes- 
sors could  be  appointed ;  which  they  did.  In 
due  time,  the  new  cabinet  was  constituted: 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of 
State  5  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  at  War ;  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (succeeded  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland);  John  J.  Crittenden,  <^  Ken- 
tucky, Attorney-General ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York  (succeeded  by  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
of  Connecticut). 


CHAPTER    CXCV. 

BSJEOnON  OF  MB.  CLAT8  PLAN  OF  OOMPBOlflSE. 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen  had  reported  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  plan.  It  was  a  committee 
so  numerous,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Senate, 
that  its  recommendation  would  seem  to  insure 
the  senatorial  concurrence.  Not  so  the  fact 
the  incongruities  were  too  obvious  and  glaring 
to  admit  of  conjunction.  The  subjects  were  too 
different  to  admit  of  one  vote — ^yea  or  naj — upon 
all  of  them  together.    The  injustice  of  mixing  up 


the  admission  of  California,  a  State  whidi  had 
rejected  slavery  for  itseli^  with  all  the  TexatioM 
of  the  slave  question  in  the  territoriea,  was  too 
apparent  to  subject  her  to  the  degradatioa  of 
such  an  association.  It  was  evident  that  ac 
compromise,  d  any  kind  whatever,  on  the  soib- 
ject  of  slavery,  under  any  one  of  its  aspects 
separately,  much  less  under  all  pat  together, 
could  possibly  be  made.  There  was  no  spirit 
of  concession — no  spirit  in  whidi  there  ocNild  be 
giving  and  takiag — ^in  which  a  compromise  oouM 
be  made.  Whatever  was  to  be  done,  it  wm 
evident  would  be  done  in  the  ordinary  spirit  of 
legislation,  in  which  the  migority  gives  law  to 
tlw  minority.  The  only  case  in  which  tbefe 
was  even  forbearance,  was  in  that  of  rejecting 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  That  measure  was  rejected 
again  as  heretofore,  and  by  the  votes  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  extending  slavery  into 
the  territories,  because  it  was  unnecessary  and 
inoperative— irritating  to  the  slave  States  with- 
out benefit  to  the  free  States — a  mere  work  of 
supererogation,  of  which  the  only  frnit  was  to  be 
discontent  It  was  rgected,  not  on  the  principle 
of  non-intervention — ^not  on  the  principle  of 
leaving  to  the  territories  to  do  as  they  pleased 
on  the  question;  but  because  there  hsd  been 
intervention !  because  Mexican  law  and  consti- 
tution had  intervened  I  had  abolished  slavery 
by  law  in  those  dominions !  whidi  law  would 
remain  in  force,  until  repealed  bj  CoogresL 
All  that  the  opponents  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
very had  to  do  then,  was  to  do  nothing.  And 
they  did  nothing. 

The  numerous  measures  put  together  in  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  were  disconnected  and  separated. 
Each  measure  received  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent consideration,  and  with  a  result  whi^ 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  attempted  oonjuno- 
tion.  United^  they  had  received  the  siq>port  of 
the  minority  of  the  committee :  s^iarated,  and 
no  two  were  passed  by  the  same  vote :  and  only 
four  members  of  the  whole  grand  committee  that 
voted  alike  on  each  of  the  measures. 
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CHAPTER   CXCVI. 

THE  ADMISSION  OP  THE  STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA: 
PROTEST  OF  SOUTHERN  SENATORS :  REMARKS 
UPON  IT  BY  MR.  BENTON. 

This  became  the  *^  test "  question  in  the  great 
slayery  agitation  which  disturbed  Congress  and 
the  Union,  and  as  such  was  impressively  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  last  and  most 
intensely  considered  speech  of  his  life — ^read  for 
him  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia. 
In  that  speech,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  and 
as  the  resulting  consequence  of  the  whole  of  it^ 
he  said: 

'^  It  is  time,  senators,  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can 
hereafter  be ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  govern- 
ments, should  come  to  a  distmct  understanding 
as  to  our  respective  views^  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not  If  you,  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion,  cannot  s^ree  to  settle  them  on 
the  broad  principle  of  iustice  and  duty,  say  so ; 
and  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to 
separate  and  part  in  peace.  K  you  are  unwill- 
ing that  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce 
the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If 
YOU  remain  silent,  you  will  compell  us  to  infer 
by  your  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case, 
Cahfomia  wiU  be(!ome  the  test  question.  If 
you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  op- 
pose her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that 
you  intend  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  the 
acquired  territories,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying irretrievably  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections.  We  would  be  blind  not  to 
perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are 
power  and  aggrandizement,  and  in&tuated  not  to 
act  aocordii^^." 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  before  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Califomia  was  taken  up:  but  his 
principles  did  not  die  with  him:  and  the  test 
question  which  he  had  proclaimed  remained  a 
legacy  to  his  friends.  As  such  they  took  it  up, 
and  cherished  it.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate,  and  many  motions  made  to  amend,  of 
which  the  most  material  was  by  Mr.  Tumey  of 
Tennessee,  to  limit  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  SUte  to  the  latitude  of  36<^  30',  and  to  ex- 
VOL.  U.— 49 


tend  the  Missouri  line  through  to  the  Paciflc,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  existence  of  slavery  in  all 
the  territory  south  of  that  latitude.  On  this 
motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bam- 
well,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Clemens,  Daris  of 
Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston, 
Hunter,  King,  Mangum,  Mason.  Morton,  Pearce. 
Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soui6,  Tumey,  and 
Yulee — 24. 

"  Nats — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbuiy, 
Bright,  Cass,  Clarke,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton,  Dickinson.  Dodge  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge  of  lowa^  Douglass,  Ewing,  Felch, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hamlm,  Jones,  Norris.  Phelps, 
Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spraance,  sturgeon. 
Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  "WTiitcomb, 
and  Winthrop— 32." 

The  amendments  having  all  been  disposed  of^ 
the  question  was  taken  upon  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  resulted  in  its  &vor,  34  yeas  to  18 
nays.    The  vote  was : 

"  Teas— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bell,  Benton,  Brad-  ♦ 
bury.  Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Cooper:  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass,  Ewing,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Jones,  Miller,  Norris, 
Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spraance,  Stur^ 
gon.  Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker, 
Whitcomb,  and  Winthrop— 34. 

"Nats — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  BamweDj  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dawson,  Foote,  Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Morton. 
Pratt,  Busk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Tumey,  ana 
Yulee-18.''^ 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  Senate,  ten  of  the  senators  op- 
posed to  it  offered  a  protest  agamst  it,  which 
was  read  at  the  secretary's  table,  of  which  the 
leading  points  were  these: 

"We,  the  undersigned  senators,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  me  occasion, 
and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibilil^ 
under  which  we  are  acting,  respectfmly  submit 
the  foUowing  protest  aeainst  the  biU  admitting 
Califomia  as  a  State  mto  this  Union,  and  re- 
quest that  it  maybe  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  have  resisted  in  debate  alone  a  bill  so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  the  States 
which  we  represent,  with  all  the  resources  of 
argument  which  we  possessed ;  but  that  it  is 
also  due  to  ourselves,  the  people  whose  interest 
have  been  intmsted  to  our  caro^  and  to  pos- 
terity, which  even  in  its  most  distant  genera- 
tions may  feel  its  consequences,  to  leave  in 
whatever  form  may  be  most  solemn  and  endur- 
ing, a  memorial  of  the  opposition  which  we 
have  made  to  this  nieasure,  and  of  the  reasons 
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bj  which  we  haye  been  fforerned,  upon  the 
pa^  of  a  journal  which  Sie  constitution  re- 
quires to  be  kept  so  long  as  the  Senate  may 
haye  an  existence.  We  desire  to  place  the 
reasons  upon  which  we  are  willing  to  be  Judged 
hy  generations  living  and  yet  to  come,  for  our 
opposition  to  a  bill  whose  consequences  may  be 
80  durable  and  portentous  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  all  who  may  come  after 
us. 

^  We  have  dissented  from  this  bill  because  it 
gives  the  sanction  of  law.  and  thus  imparts 
validity  to  the  unauthorizea  action  of  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Oalifomia,  by  which  an 
odious  discrimination  is  made  against  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States  of  the 
Union,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  that  position 
of  equality  which  the  constitution  so  manifestly 
designs,  and  which  constitutes  the  only  sure 
and  stable  foundation  on  which  this  Union  can 

"  Because  the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States 
to  a  common  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Union  has  been  defeated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  which,  without  the  authority 
ci  i^eoedent,  of  laWj  or  of  the  constitution, 
were  manifestly  contnved  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  Congress  must  sanction  and  ad<^t,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law. 

^  Because  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle, 
which  may  exclude  for  ever  hereafter,  as  it 
does  now,  the  States  which  we  represent  from 
all  enjoyment  of  the  common  territoir  of  the 
Union;  a  principle  which  destroys  the  equal 
rights  of  their  constituents,  the  equality  of  their 
States  in  the  Confederacy,  the  equal  ^gnity  of 
those  whom  they  represent  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title 
to  the  protection  of  the  government  and  the 
constitution. 

^  Because  all  the  propositions  have  been  re- 
jected which  have  been  made  to  obtain  either 
a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  fair  division 
of  that  territory  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union— every 
effort  havmg  foiled  which  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain a  fiiir  division  of  the  territory  proposed  to 
be  brought  in  as  the  State  of  Califomia. 

"  But,  lastly,  we  dissent  from  this  bill,  and 
solemnly  protest  against  its  passage,  because,  in 
sanctioning  measures  so  contrary  to  former 
precedent,  to  obvious  policrv,  to  the  spirit  and 
mtent  of  the  consiitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  liie  shiveholding 
States  from  the  territory  thus  to  be  erected  into 
a  State,  this  government  in  effect  declares,  that 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  an  object  so  high  and  im- 
portant as  to  justify  a  disre^ird  not  only  of  all 
the  principles  of  sound  poUcy^  but  also  of  the 
constitution  itself.  Against  this  conclusion  we 
must  now  and  for  ever  protest^  as  it  is  destruo- 


tive  of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those  whose 
rights  have  been  committed  to  our  care,  fiitil  to 
the  peace  and  equality  of  the  States  whidi  we 
represent,  and  must  lead,  if  persisted  in,  to  the 
dissohUion  of  that  confederacy,  in  which  the 
slaveholding  States  have  never  sought  more 
than  equality^  and  in  which  they  wUl  not  be 
content  to  remain  with  less." 

This  protest  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Muon 
and  Hunter,  senators  from  Virginia;  Messrs. 
Butler  and  Barnwell,  senators  from  South  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  Tumey,  senator  fh>m  Tennessee; 
Mr.  Pierre  Soul^  senator  from  Louisiana;  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  senator  from  Mississippi ;  Mr. 
Atchison,  senator  from  Missouri ;  and  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Yulee,  senators  from  Florida.  It  ii 
remarkable  that  this  protest  is  not  on  acooimk 
of  any  power  exercised  by  Congress  over  tbe 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory,  but  for  the 
non-exercise  of  such  power,  and  especially  for 
not  extending  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  which  non-extensioD 
of  that  line  was  then  cause  for  the  dissolntioa 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  newly  appointed  senator  fron 
Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  immediately  raised 
the  question  of  reception  upon  this  protest,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  going  1900 
the  Journal,  where,  he  allied,  the  only  protest 
that  could  be  entered  by  a  senator  (and  that 
was  a  suffident  one)  was  his  peremptory  "no: " 
and  then  said : 

"  Sir.  does  mv  honorable  friend  from  "Virginia 
TMr.  Hunter),  know  that  there  is  but  one  ps^ 
liamentary  body  in  the  world — so  far  as  mj 
own  knowledge,  certainly,  goes — which  acknow- 
ledges an  inherent  right  in  its  members  to  enter 
their  protests  upon  the  Journals  ?  That  ba^ 
is  the  British  House  of  Lords.  It  is  the  prin- 
lege  of  every  peer,  as  I  understand  it^  to  enter 
upon  the  Journals  his  protest  against  any 
measure  which  may  have  been  passed  contraiy 
to  his  own  individual  views  or  wishes.  Bnt 
what  has  been  the  practice  in  our  own  coontiy? 
You,  yourself^  Mr.  President,  have  read  to  us  in 
authority  upon  this  subject  It  seems  that  in 
the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  when  there 
may  have  been  something  more  of  a  dispositioB 
thui  I  hope  prevails  among  us  now,  to  copy  the 
precedents  of  the  British  government,  a  role 
was  introduced  into  this  bo^  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  senators  of*^the  several  States 
this  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  peers  of  the 
British  Parliament  That  proposition  wis 
negatived.  I  know  not  by  what  majority,  f<ff 
you  did  not  read  the  record ;  I  know  not  h^ 
whose  votes;  but  that  rule  was  rejected.  It 
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-was  thus  declared  in  the  early  da3PB  of  our 
history  that  this  hody  should  not  he  assimilated 
to  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  this  respect, 
however  it  may  be  in  any  other ;  and  that  in- 
dividual senators  should  not  be  allowed  this 
privile^  which  belongs  to  British  peers,  of 
spreadmg  upon  the  Journals  the  reasons  which 
may  have  influenced  their  votes." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  against  the  reception  of  the 
protest,  denying  the  right  of  senators  to  file  any 
reasons  upon  the  Journal  for  their  vote  5  and 
said: 

"  In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  right  prevails,  but  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  I  will  show  you  before  I  have 
done  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  the 
House  of  Oonmions  gave  rise  to  altercation, 
well-nigh  led  to  bloodshed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  caused  the  member  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it,  though  he  asked  leave  to  do  so, 
to  be  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  presump- 
tion. And  I  will  show  that  we  begin  the  prac- 
tice here  at  a  point  at  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  arrived,  long  after  they  commenced 
the  business  of  enterine  the  disents.  It  will  be 
my  business  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the 
British  House  of  Lords  in  the  beginning  entered 
the  protestor's  name  under  the  word  '  dissent,' 
precisely  as  our  names  are  entered  here  under 
the  word  *  nay,'  it  went  on  until  something  very 
difierent  took  place,  and  which  ended  in  author- 
izing any  member  who  pleased  to  arraign  the 
sense  of  the  House,  and  to  reproach  the  House 
whenever  he  pleased.  Now.  how  came  the 
lords  to  possess  this  right  f  It  is  because 
every  lord  is  a  power  within  himself.  He  is 
his  own  constituent  body.  He  represents  him- 
self; and  in  virtue  of  that  representation  of 
himself  he  can  constitute  a  representative,  and 
can  give  a  proxy  to  any  lord  to  vote  for  him  on 
any  measure  not  judicial.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  do  it.  because  they 
are  themselves  nothing  but  proxies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  House  of  Lords, 
then,  who  have  this  privilege  and  right  of  enter- 
ing their  dissent,  have  it  by  virtue  of  being 
themselves,  each  one,  a  power  within  himself  a 
constituent  body  to  himself^  having  inherent 
rights  which  he  derives  from  nobody,  but  which 
belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  being  a  peer  of 
the  realm ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  he  enters  his 
protest  on  the  Journal,  if  he  pleases.  It  is  a 
privilege  belonging  to  every  lord,  each  for  him- 
self, and  is  an  absolute  privilege ;  and  although 
the  form  is  to  ask  leave  of  the  House,  yet  the 
House  is  bound  to  grant  the  leave." 

Mr.  Benton  showed  that  there  was  no  right 
of  protest  in  the  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons — that  the  only  time  it  was  at- 
tempted there  was  during  the  strifes  of  Charles 
the  First  with  the  Parliament,  and  by  Mr. 


Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Clarendon),  who  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  for  presuming 
to  insult  the  House,  by  proposing  to  set  up  his 
judgment  against  the  act  of  the  House  after  the 
House  had  acted.  Having  spoken  against  the 
right  of  the  senators  to  enter  a  protest  on  the 
Journal  against  an  act  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton proceeded  to  speak  against  the  protest  itself 
and  especially  the  concluding  part  of  it,  in  which 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  hypothetically 
predicated  upon  the  admission  of  California. 

"  I  now  pass  over  what  relates  to  the  body  or 
matter  of  tne  protest,  and  come  to  the  conclud- 
ing sentence,  where,  sir,  I  see  a  word  which  I 
am  sorry  to  see,  or  near  used  even  in  the  heat 
of  debate  in  this  chamber.  It  is  one  which  I 
believe  I  have  not  pronounced  this  session,  not 
even  hypothetically  or  historically,  in  speaking 
of  every  thing  which  has  taken  place.  But  I 
find  it  here^  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it.  It  is 
qualified,  it  is  true ;  yet  I  am  sorry  to  see  it 
any  where,  and  especiidly  in  a  paper  of  such 
solemn  import.  It  is  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence: 

*  Against  ttalfl  eondadon  we  miisi  now  and  for  ever  protett, 
as  it  is  destraoUve  of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those  whose 
rights  hare  been  committed  to  oar  care,  fktal  to  the  peace  and 
MtMlUff  of  the  States  which  we  represent,  and  most  lead, 
if  persisted  in.  to  the  dissoJuMon  of  that  confederacy  in  which 
ihe  slaveholoing  States  have  never  sought  more  than  an 
egtuUity.  and  in  which  thev  will  not  be  conteot  to  remain 
with  less.' 

"  I  grieve  to  see  these  words  used  with  this 
deliberation ;  still  more  do  I  grieve  to  see  an 
application  made  to  enter  them  on  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  Hvpothetically  they  use  the 
words ;  but  we  all  know  what  this  word  "if" 
is — a  great  peacemaker,  the  poet  tells  us,  be- 
tween individuals,  but,  as  we  all  know,  a  most 
convenient  introduction  to  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  language  here  is  used  solemnly,  and  the 
word  protest  is  one  of  serious  import.  Protest 
is  a  word  known  to  the  law,  and  always  implies 
authority,  and  one  which  is  rarely  used  by  in- 
dividuals at  alL  It  is  a  word  of  grave  and  au- 
tiioritative  import  in  the  English  language, 
which  implies  the  testification  of  the  truth! 
and  a  right  to  testify  to  It !  and  which  is  fiir 
above  any  other  mode  of  asseveration.  It 
comes  firom  the  Lhiin—testari,  to  be  a  witness 
--protestari^  to  be  a  public  witness,  to  publish, 
avouch,  and  testify  the  truth ;  and  can  be  only 
used  on  l^al  or  on  the  most  solemn  occasions. 
It  has  given  a  name  to  a  great  division  of  the 
Christian  family,  who  took  the  title  from  the 
fact  of  their  ^ protesting^  against  the  imperial 
edicts  of  Charles  V.,  which  put  on  a  level  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  traditions  of  the  church 
and  the  opinions  of  the  commentators.  It  was 
a  great  act  of  protesting,  and  an  act  of  con- 
science and  duty.  It  was  a  proper  occasion  to 
use  the  word  protest ;  and  it  was  used  in  the 
face  cf  [^O'vcr,  nnd  Tr.a'nta'.nc^  *l:rQ::;f  :i  oceans 
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and  seas  of  blood,  until  it  has  found  an  immor^ 
talitj  in  the  name  of  one  division  of  the  Chris- 
tian fkmily. 

"  I  have  read  to  you  from  British  history — 
history  of  1640 — the  most  eventful  in  the  Brit- 
ish axmals — to  show  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  protest  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^to 
show  you  how  the  men  of  that  day — ^men  in 
whose  bosoms  the  love  of  liberty  rose  higher 
than  love  of  self— the  Puritans  whose  sacrifices 
for  liberty  were  only  equalled  by  their  sacrifices 
to  their  religion — these  men,  from  whom  we 
learned  so  much,  refused  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  arraigned  by  a  minority — ^refused  to  sufier 
an  indictment  to  be  placed  on  their  own  Jour- 
nals against  themselves.  I  have  shown  you 
that  a  body  in  which  were  such  men  as  Hamp- 
den, and  Cromwell,  and  Pym,  and  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  ar- 
raigned by  a  minority,  or  to  be  impeached  be- 
fore the  people,  and  tnat  they  sent  the  man  to 
the  Tower  who  even  asked  leave  to  do  it  This 
period  of  British  history  is  that  of  the  civil 
wars  which  deluged  Great  Britain  with  blood ; 
and,  sir,  may  there  be  no  analogy  to  it  in  our 
histoxy! — may  there  be  no  omen  in  this  pro- 
oeedixig — ^nothing  ominous  in  this  attempted 
imitation  of  one  of  the  scenes  which  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  Great  Britam.  Sir, 
this  protest  is  treated  by  some  senators  as  a 
harmless  and  innocent  matter ;  but  I  cannot  so 
consider  it  It  is  a  novelty,  but  a  portentous 
one,  and  connects  itself  with  other  novelties, 
equally  portentous.  The  Senate  must  bear 
with  me  for  a  moment.  I  have  refrained  hith- 
erto from  alluding  to  the  painfUl  subject,  and 
would  not  now  do  it  if  it  was  not  brought  for- 
ward in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  me.  This 
is  a  novelty,  and  it  connects  itself  with  other 
novelties  of  a  most  important  character.  We 
have  seen  lately  what  we  have  never  before 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  country — sectk>nal 
meetings  of  members  of  Congress,  sectional  de- 
clarations by  legislative  bodies,  sectional  meet- 
ings of  conventions,  sectional  establishment  of  a 
press  here !  and  now  the  hitroduction  of  this 
protest,  also  sectional,  and  not  only  connecting 
itself  in  time  and  circumstances,  but  connecting 
itself  b^  its  arguments,  by  its  facts,  and  by  its 
conclusions,  with  all  these  sectional  movements 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  sectional  pro- 
test 

"  All  of  these  sectional  movements  are  based 
upon  the  hypothesis,  that^  if  a  certain  state  of 
things  is  continued,  tnere  is  to  be  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  to  be  sure, 
is  now  dropped,  or  is  not  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
test That  cause  of  dissolution  is  dead ;  but 
the  California  bill  comes  in  its  place,  and  the 
system  of  measures  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
part.  Of  these,  the  admission  of  California  is 
now  made  the  prominent  the  salient  point  in 
that  whole  system,  whicn  hypothetically  it  is 
assumed  may  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  this  protest  as 


belonging  to  the  series  of  novelties  to  whidi  I 
have  referred.  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as 
part  of  a  system — as  a  link  in  a  cbun  of  mea- 
sures all  looking  to  one  result,  hypothetkally, 
to  bo  sure,  but  all  still  looking  to  the  same  re- 
sult— that  of  a  dissolution  of  tbe  Union.  It  k 
afflicting  enough  to  witness  sudi  thingB  oat  of 
doors ;  out  to  enter  a  sokmn  protest  on  o«r 
Journals,  looking  to  the  contingent  diBSolutioB 
of  the  Union,  and  that  for  our  own  acts — for  the 
acts  of  a  migority — to  call  upon  us  of  the  ma- 
iorit^  to  receive  our  own  indictment,  and  enter 
it,  without  answer,  upon  our  own  Journals— is 
certainly  going  beyond  all  the  other  signs  of  the 
times,  and  taking  a  most  alarming  step  in  the 
progress  which  seems  to  be  making  in  leadmg 
to  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  ^Dissolution'*  to  be 
entered  on  our  Journal !  What  would  our  an- 
cestors have  thought  of  it  ?  The  paper  con- 
tains an  enumeration  of  what  it  characterises  as 
unconstitutionaL  unjust,  and  oppressive  conduct 
on  the  part  or  Congress  against  the  South, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  lead  to  a  dtasohi- 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  names  the  admission  of 
California  as  one  of  the  worst  of  these  measures. 
I  cannot  consent  to  place  that  paper  on  our 
Journals.  I  protest  against  it — ^protest  in  the 
name  of  my  constituents.  I  have  made  a  stand 
against  it  It  took  me  by  surprise ;  but  mj 
spirit  rose  and  fought  I  deem  it  my  sacred 
duty  to  resist  it — ^to  resist  the  entrance  upon 
our  Journal  of  a  paper  hypothetically  justifying 
disunion.  If  defeated  and  the  piq)er  goes  on  the 
Journal,  I  still  wish  tne  present  age  and  poster- 
ity to  see  that  it  vras  not  without  a  struggle— 
not  without  a  stand  agunst  the  portentous 
measure — a  stand  which  should  mark  one  of 
those  eras  in  the  histoir  of  nations  from  which 
calunitous  events  flow." 

The  reception  of  the  protest  was  refused,  and 
the  bill  sent  to  the  House  of  BepreaentatiTes, 
and  readily  passed  \  and  immediately  receiving 
the  approval  of  the  President,  the  senatcn^  elect 
from  California^  who  had  been  long  waiting 
(Messrs.  William  M.  Gwinn  and  John  Charles 
Fr6mont),  were  admitted  to  thdr  seats;  but 
not  without  further  and  strenuous  resistance. 
Their  credentials  being  presented,  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Mississippi,  moved  to  te&st  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  to  report  on  tbe  law 
and  the  facts  of  the  case ;  which  motion  led  to 
a  discussion,  terminated  by  a  call  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  The  yeas  were  12  in  number;  to 
wit :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien,  Boi- 
ler, Davis  of  Mississipi»,  Hunter,  Mason,  Mor> 
ton,  Pratt,  Sebastian,  Soul^  Tumey.  Only  U 
voting  for  the  reference,  and  36  against  it ;  tbt 
two  senators  elect  were  then  sworn  in,  and 
took  their  seats* 
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OHAPTBB    CXOVII. 

FUGITIVE    BLAYE8-0BDINANCE  OP  1T8T:     THE 
CONSTITUTION :  ACT  OP  1798 :  ACT  OP  185a 

It  is  of  record  proof  that  the  anti-^ayery  clause 
in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  could  not  be  passed 
until  the  fugitive  slaye  recovery  clause  was 
added  to  it.  That  anti-slavery  dause,  first  pre- 
pared in  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  and  rejected,  remained 
rejected  for  three  years — until  1787 ;  when  re- 
ceiving the  additional  clause  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives,  it  vras  unanimously  passed.  This 
is  clear  proof  that  the  first  dause,  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  territory,  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  second,  authorizing  the  re- 
coveiy  of  slaves  which  should  take  refuge  in  that 
territory.  It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
slave  States  and  the  finee  States,  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and  founded  on  a  valu- 
able consideration — one  preventing  the  spread 
of  slaveiy  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  the 
other  retaining  the  right  of  property  in  the 
slaves  which  might  flee  to  it.  Simultaneously 
with  the  adoption  of  this  artide  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  vras  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States— both  formed  at 
the  same  time,  in  neighboring  cities,  and  (it 
may  be  said)  by  the  same  men.  The  Congress 
sat  in  New  York — the  Federal  Convention  in 
Philadelphia— and,  while  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  both  were  members  of  each,  as  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  yet,  from  constant  interchange 
of  opinion,  the  members  of  both  bodies  may  be 
assumed  to  have  worked  together  for  a  com- 
mon object  The  right  to  recover  fugitive 
slaves  went  into  the  constitution,  as  it  went 
into  the  ordinance,  simultaneously  and  unani- 
mously ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  all  the  evidence  of  the  day,  that 
the  constitution,  no  more  than  the  ordinance, 
could  have  been  formed  without  the  fugitive 
slave  recovery  clause  contained  in  it.  A  right 
to  recover  slaves  is  not  only  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  but  it  is  a  right  without  which 
there  would  have  been  no  constitution,  and 
also  no  anti-slavery  ordinance. 
One  of  the  early  acts  of  Congress,  as  early  as 


February,  '93,  was  a  statute  to  carry  into  efiect 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  for  the  reclamar 
tion  of  fugitives  fh>m  justice,  and  fugitives  firom 
labor ;  and  that  statute,  made  by  the  men  who 
made  the  constitution,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  as  interpreted 
by  men  who  had  a  right  to  know  its  meaning. 
That  act  consisted  of  four  sections,  all  brief  and 
dear,  and  the  first  two  of  which  exclusively 
applied  to  fugitives  fh>m  justice.  The  third 
and  fourth  applied  to  fugitives  firom  labor,  em- 
bracing apprentices  as  well  as  slaves,  and  apply- 
ing the  same  rights  and  remedies  in  each  case : 
and  of  these  two,  the  third  alone  contains  the 
whole  provision  for  reclaiming  the  fugitive — 
the  fomth  merely  containing  penalties  for  the 
obstruction  of  that  right.  The  third  section, 
then,  is  the  only  one  essential  to  the  object  of 
this  chapter,  and  is  in  these  words : 

"  That  when  a  person  held  to  labor  in  any  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  territories 
on  the  north-west,  or  south  of  Ohio,  under  the 
laws  thereof^  shall  escape  into  any  other  of 
said  States  or  territories,  the  person  to  whom 
such  labor  is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  here- 
by empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive 
from  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before  any 
judge  of  tne  circuit  or  district  courts  of  tbie 
United  States,  residing  or  being  within  the 
State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county, 
dty,  or  town  corporate,  wherein  such  seizure 
or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to  tiie 
satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either 
by  oral  testimony,  or  affidavit  taken  before  and 
certified  by  a  magistrate  of  any  such  State  or 
territory,  that  the  person  so  seized  and  arrested, 
dotii  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  to  tlie 
person  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
thereof  to  such  dumant,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
which  shall  be  suffident  warrant  for  removing 
the  said  fugitive  firom  labor,  to  the  State  or  ter- 
ritory fh>m  whkh  he  or  she  fled." 

This  act  was  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Washington,  in  consequence  of  a 
case  having  arisen  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  which  showed  the  want  of  an  act  <^ 
Congress  to  carry  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
into  effect.  It  may  be  hdd  to  be  a  &ir  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  and  by  it  the  par- 
ty claiming  the  service  of  the  fugitive  in  any 
State  or  territory,  had  the  right  to  seize  his 
slave  wherever  he  saw  him,  and  to  carry  him 
before  a  judicial  authority  in  the  State ;  and 
up<m  affidavit,  or  oral  testimony,  showing  his 
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right)  he  was  to  reoeiye  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  by  virtue  of  which  be  might  cany  him 
back  to  the  State  from  which  he  had  fled.  This 
act,  thus  fdUj  recognizing  the  ri^t  of  the 
claimant  to  seize  his  slaye  b j  mere  yirtne  of 
ownership,  and  then  to  cany  him  out  <^  the 
State  upon  a  certificate,  and  without  a  trial, 
was  passed  as  good  as  nnanimonslj  by  the 
second  Congress  which  sat  under  the  constitu- 
tion— the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  showing 
no  division,  and  in  tbe  House  only  seyen  yoting 
against  the  bill,  there  being  no  separate  Tote  on 
the  two  parts  of  it,  and  two  of  these  seven  from 
slave  States  (Virginia  and  Maiyland).  It  does 
not  appear  to  what  part  these  seven  objected — 
whether  to  the  fugitive  slave  sections,  or  those 
idiich  applied  to  fiigitives  fitnn  justice.  Such 
unanimity  in  its  passage,  by  those  who  helped 
to  make  the  constitution,  was  high  evidence  in 
its  favor :  the  conduct  of  the  States,  and  both 
judiciaries,  State  and  federal,  were  to  the  same 
effect  The  act  was  continually  enforced,  and 
the  courts  decided  that  this  right  of  the  owner 
to  seize  his  slave,  was  just  as  large  in  the  free 
State  to  which  he  had  fled  as  in  the  slave  State 
from  which  he  had  run  away — that  he  might 
seize,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  of  Sundays  as 
well  as  other  days ;  and,  also,  in  a  house,  pro- 
vided no  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed. 
The  penal  section  in  the  biU  was  clear  and 
heavy,  and  went  upon  the  ground  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  master  to  seize  his  slave  by 
his  own  authority  wherever  he  saw  him,  and 
the  criminality  of  any  obstruction  or  resistance 
in  the  ezerdse  of  that  right.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

^  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or  arresting 
such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such 
fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ty herein  given  or  declared ;  or  shall  harbor  or 
conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she 
was  a  fugitive  firom  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for 
either  of  ihe  said  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penal^ 
may  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such 
damiant,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  same,  saving  moreover  to  the  person 
claiming  such  labor  or  service  his  r^ht  of  ac- 
tion for  or  on  account  of  the  said  ii\juries,  or 
either  of  theuL" 

State  officers,  the  magistrates  and  judges. 


though  not  bound  to  act  under  ihe  Iftw  of  Con 
gress,  yet  did  so ;  and  State  jails,  thoQ|^  not 
obligatoiy  under  a  federal  law,  were  fi^y  used 
for  the  custody  of  the  re-captured  fugitive. 
This  continued  till  a  late  day  in  most  of  the 
free  States— in  all  of  them  until  after  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
slavery  agitation — and  in  the  great  State  of- 
Pennsylvania  until  the  20th  of  March,  1847: 
that  is  to  say,  until  a  month  after  the  time 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  into  the  Senate  the 
slavery  resolutions,  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Benton 
as  ^  fire-brand,"  at  the  moment  of  their  intro- 
duction, and  which  are  since  involvii^  the 
Union  in  conflagration.  Then  Pennsylftma 
passed  the  act  forbidding  her  judicial  authori- 
ties to  take  cognizance  of  any  fugitive  slave 
case — granted  a  habeas  corpus  r^nedy  to  any 
fugitive  arrested— denying  the  use  of  her  jaili 
to  confine  any  one — and  repealing  the  six 
months'  slave  sojourning  law  of  1780. 

Some  years  before  the  passage  of  this  hank 
act,  and  before  the  slavery  agitation  had  ooo- 
menoed  in  Congress,  to  wit^  1826  (which  wm 
nine  years  b^re  the  commencement  of  the  agi- 
tation), Pennsylvania  had  passed  a  most  libeni 
law  of  her  own,  done  upon  the  request  of  Mary- 
land, to  aid  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  It 
was  entitled,  "  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  Own 
atitution  of  the  United  States  in  reclaimiag 
fugitives  from  justiceJ^  Such  had  been  the 
just  and  generous  conduct  of  Pennsylvania  to- 
wards the  slave  States  until  up  to  the  time  of 
passing  the  harsh  act  of  1847.  Her  legal  r^fat 
to  pass  that  act  is  admitted ;  her  magistrates 
were  not  bound  to  act  under  the  federal  law— 
her  jails  were  not  liable  to  be  used  for  fedend 
purposes.  The  sojourning  law  of  1780  was  ha 
own,  and  she  had  a  right  to  repeal  it  But  the 
whole  act  of  '47  was  the  exercise  of  a  mere 
right,  against  the  comity  which  ]a  due  to  States 
united  under  a  common  head,  against  moral  and 
social  duty,  against  high  national  policy,  against 
the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was  made, 
against  her  own  previous  conduct  for  sixty 
years  ^  and  ii^urious  and  irritating  to  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  slave  States,  and  parts  of  it  unconsti- 
tutional. The  denial  of  the  intervention  of  her 
judicial  officers,  and  the  use  oi  her  priaoos^ 
though  an  inconvenience,  was  not  insurmount- 
able, and  might  be  remedied  by  Congress ;  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1780  was  the  radical  injuiy, 
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and  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  in  federal 
legislation. 

That  act  was  passed  hefore  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  while  the  feelings  of  con- 
ciliation, good  will,  and  entire  justice,  prevailed 
among  the  States ;  it  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  force  near  siztj  jears  after  the  constitution 
*  was  made;  and  was  a  proof  of  good  feeling 
towards  all  during  that  time.  By  the  terms  of 
this  act,  a  discrimination  was  established  be- 
tween sojourners  and  permanent  residents,  and 
the  element  of  time— the  most  obyious  and 
easy  of  all  arbiters— was  taken  for  the  rule  of 
discrimination.  Six  months  was  the  time  al- 
lowed to  discriminate  a  sojourner  from  a  resi- 
dent ;  and  during  that  time  the  rights  of  the 
owner  remained  complete  in  his  slave;  after 
the  lapse  of  that  time,  his  ownership  ceased. 
This  six  months  was  equally  in  favor  of  all  per- 
sons; but  there  was  a  further  and  indefinite 
provision  m  favor  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  federal  government,  all  of  whom,  coming 
from  slave  States,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
ownership  as  long  as  their  federal  duties  re- 
quired them  to  remain  in  the  State.  Such  an 
act  was  just  and  wise,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  comity  which  should  prevail  among 
States  formed  into  a  Union,  having  a  common 
general  government,  and  reciprocating  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  any 
event  ever  arose  to  occasion  the  repeal  of  that 
act.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit  would  arise 
to  re-enact  it ;  and  that  others  of  the  free  States 
should  follow  the  example.  For  there  were 
others,  and  several  which  had  similar  acts,  and 
which  have  repealed  them  in  like  manner,  as 
Pennsylvania— under  the  same  unhappy  influ- 
ences, and  with  the  same  baleful  consequences. 
New  York,  for  example — ^her  law  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  sojourner  and  the  resident, 
being  the  same  in  principle,  and  still  more  liberal 
in  detail,  than  that  of  Pennsylvania — allowing 
nine  months  instead  of  six,  to  determine  that 
character. 

This  act  of  New  York,  like  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, continued  undisturbed  in  the  State,  until 
the  slavery  agitation  took  root  in  Congress ;  and 
was  even  so  well  established  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  as  late  as  thirteen 
years  after  the  commencement  of  that  agitation, 
as  to  be  boldly  sustained  by  the  candidates  for 
the  highest  offices.   Of  this  an  eminent  instance 


will  be  given  in  the  canvass  for  the  governorship 
of  the  State,  in  the  year  1838.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Seward  were  the  opposing 
candidates,  and  an  anti-slavexy  meeting,  held  at 
nUca,  passed  a  resolve  to  have  them  interro- 
gated (among  other  things)  on  the  point  of  re- 
pealing the  slave  sojournment  act  Messrs. 
Gerritt  Smith,  and  William  Jay,  were  nomi- 
nated a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  fulfilled 
their  mission  so  zealously  as  rather  to  overstate 
the  terms  of  the  act,  using  the  word  *^  importa- 
tion "  as  applied  to  the  coming  of  these  slaves 
with  their  owners,  thus :  ^*  Are  you  in  fevor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law  which  now  authorizes  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  this  State,  and  their 
detention  here  as  such  for  the  time  of  nine 
months?"  Objecting  to  the  substitution  of 
the  term  importation,  and  stating  the  act  cor- 
rectly, both  the  candidates  answered  fully  in 
the  negative,  and  with  reasons  for  their  opinion. 
The  act  was  first  quoted  in  its  own  terma^  as 
follows : 

"Any  person,  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  this 
State,  who  shall  be  travelling  to  or  frouL  or 
passing  through  this  State,  ma^  bring  witbnim 
any  person  lawfully  held  by  him  in  slaveiy,  and 
may  take  such  person  with  him  from  this  State ; 
but  the  person  so  held  in  slavery  shall  not  re- 
side or  continue  in  this  State  more  than  nine 
months;  and  if  such  residence  be  continued 
beyond  that  time,  such  person  shall  be  free." 

Replying  to  the  interrogatory,  Mr.  Marcy 
then  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  and  reasons 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  act,  which  he  does 
unreservedly: 

"  By  companng  this  law  with  your  interroga- 
tory, you  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  latter 
implies  much  more  than  the  former  expresses. 
The  discrepancy  between  them  is  so  great,  that 
I  suspected,  at  first,  that  you  had  reference  to 
some  other  enactment  wmch  had  escaped  gene- 
ral notice.  As  none,  however,  can  be  found  but 
the  foregoing,  to  which  the  question  is  in  any 
respect  applicable^  there  will  be  no  mistake,  I 
presume,  in  assuming  it  to  be  the  one  you  had 
m  view.  The  deviation,  in  putting  the  question, 
from  what  would  seem  to  be  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious course  of  directing  the  attention  to  the 
particular  law  under  consideration,  by  referring 
to  it  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed 
or  at  least  in  language  showing  its  objects  and 
limitations,  I  do  not  impute  to  an  intention  to 
create  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  law, 
or  to  ascribe  to  it  a  character  of  odiousnesa 
which  it  does  not  deserve ;  yet  I  think  that  ii 
must  be  conceded  that  your  question  will  in- 
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dooe  those  who  are  not  particularlj  acquainted 
with  the  section  of  the  statate  to  which  it  re- 
fers, to  helieye  that  there  is  a  law  of  this  State 
which  allows  a  free  importation  of  slaves  into 
it,  without  restrictions  as  to  object,  and  without 
limitation  as  to  the  persons  who  may  do  so ; 
yet  this  IB  yer^  fiur  from  being  true.  This  law 
does  not  permit  any  inhabitant  of  this  State  to 
bring  into  it  any  person  held  m  slavery,  under 
any  pretence  or  for  any  object  whatsoever ;  nor 
does  it  allow  any  person  of  any  other  State  or 
oountiy  to  do  so,  except  such  person  is  actually 
tEavellmg  to  or  from,  or  passing  through  this 
State.  This  law,  in  its  operation  and  effect,  only 
allows  persons  belonging  to  States  or  nations 
where  domestic  slavery  exists,  who  happen  to 
be  travelling  in  this  State,  to  be  attended  by 
their  servants  whom  they  lawfully  hold  in 
slavery  when  at  home,  provided  they  do  not  re- 
main within  our  territories  lon^r  than  nine 
months.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  one 
implied  by  your  interrogatory  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  perh^is  fiur  to  presume^  that  if  those 
by  whose  i^pointment  you  act  m  this  matter 
had  not  nusapprehended  its  character,  they 
would  not  have  instructed  you  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  your  ouestions.  It  is  so  re- 
stricted in  its  object,  and  that  is  so  unexception- 
able, that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  obnox- 
ious to  well-founded  objections  when  viewed 
in  its  true  light.  Its  repeal  would,  I  apprehend, 
have  an  iiyurlous  effect  upon  our  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  other  States,  and  particularly 
upon  their  business  connection  with  our  com- 
mercial emporium.  In  addition  to  this,  the  re- 
peal would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  polit- 
ical harmony  among  the  members  of  our  con- 
federacy, without  producing  any  beneficial  re- 
sults to  compensate  for  these  evils.  I  am  not 
therefore  in  mvor  of  it." 

This  is  an  explicit  answer,  meeting  the  inter- 
rogatory with  a  fVill  n^ative,  and  impliedly  re- 
buking the  phrase  ^importation,"  by  supposing 
it  would  not  have  been  used  if  the  Utica  conven- 
tion had  understood  the  act  Mr.  Seward  an- 
swered in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  the  same  effect, 
only  giving  a  little  more  amplitude  to  his  excel- 
lent reasons.    He  says: 

"Does  not  your  inquiry  give  too  broad  a 
meaning  to  the  section?  It  certainly  does  not 
confer  upon  any  citizen  of  a  State,  or  of  any 
other  country,  or  any  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
except  the  owner  of  slaves  in  anomer  State  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  right  to  bring 
alaves  into  this  State  or  detain  them  here  under 
any  circumstances  as  such.  I  understand  your 
inquiry,  therefore  to  mean,  whether  I  am  in 
ikvor  or  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  declares,  in 
substance,  that  any  person  fi[t>m  the  southern  or 
flouth-westem  States,  who  may  be  travelling  to 


or  fix>m  or  passing  through  the  State,  may  bring 
with  him  and  t^e  with  him  any  person  lawfoUy 
held  by  him  in  slavery  in  the  State  fiiom  wbenoe 
he  came,  provided  such  slaves  do  not  remain  here 
more  than  nine  months.  The  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  bears  upon 
the  present  question,  declares  that  no  person  ^d 
to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  to  another  State,  shall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  fh)m  such  service  or  labor,  but  such 
persons  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  pa^ 
ty  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  doe. 
I  understand  that,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetti^ 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  courts  not  to  include  the  case  of  a 
slave  brought  by  his  master  into  the  State,  and 
escaping  thence.  But  the  courts  of  law  in  this 
State  have  uniformly  given  a  different  constroo- 
tion  to  thi  wme  article  of  the  constitution,  and 
have  always  decided  that  it  does  embrace  ^ 
case  of  a  slave  brought  by  his  master  into  this 
State,  and  escaping  from  him  here.  Conse- 
quently, under  this  judicial  construction  of  the 
constitution,  and  without,  and  in  defiance  of  aoj 
law  or  regulation  of  this  State,  if  the  slave  es- 
cape firom  his  master  in  this  State,  he  must  be 
restored  to  him,  when  claimed  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  master's  temporary  sojournment  withm 
the  State,  whether  that  sojournment  be  siz 
months,  nine  months,  or  lon^.  It  is  not  lor 
me  to  say  that  this  dedsion  is  erroneous,  nor  is 
it  for  our  legiskture.  Acting  under  its  an- 
thority,  they  passed  the  law  to  which  you  ob* 
ject,  for  the  purpose,  not  of  conferring  new 
powers  or  privil^s  on  the  slave-owner,  but  to 
prevent  his  abuse  of  that  which  the  oonstitatiofi 
of  the  United  States,  thus  expounded,  secures  to 
him.  The  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  intended 
to  fix  a  period  of  time  as  a  test  of  transient  pas- 
sage through,  or  temporary  residence  in  the 
State,  withm  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
The  duration  of  nine  months  is  not  material  in 
the  question,  and  if  it  be  unnecessarily  lonft 
may  and  ougnt  to  be  abridged.  But,  if  no  sua 
law  existed,  the  rieht  of  the  master  (under  the 
oonstruction  of  the  constitution  before  men- 
tioned) would  be  indefinite,  and  the  slave  must 
be  surrendered  to  him  in  aU  cases  of  tni?ellin£ 
through,  or  passage  to  or  fh>m  the  State.  If  I 
have  correctly  apprehended  the  subject,  this  law 
is  not  one  confemne  a  right  upon  any  nerson  to 
import  slaves  into  the  State,  and  hold  them  here 
as  such ;  but  is  an  attempt  at  restriction  upon 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  master ;  a  quali- 
fication, or  at  least  a  definition  of  it,  and  is  in 
fiivor  or  the  skve.  Its  repeal,  therefore,  wooW 
have  the  effect  to  put  in  greater  ieopardv  the 
class  of  persons  you  propose  to  benefit  by.'** 
While  the  construction  of  the  constitution 
adopted  here  is  maintained,  the  law,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  remain  upon  our  statute  book, 
not  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  man, 
but  a  protection  for  theuL 
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'^  But)  gentlemen,  being  desirous  to  be  entirely 
Oindid  in  this  communioatlon,  it  is  proper  I 
should  add,  that  I  am  not  oonvinoed  it  would  be 
either  wise,  expedient  or  humane,  to  declare  to 
our  fellow-citizens  6f  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  that  if  they  travel  to  or  from,  or 
pass  through  the  State  of  New  York,  they  shall 
not  bring  with  them  the  attendants  whom  cus- 
tom, or  education,  or  habit,  may  haye  rendered 
neoessary  to  them.  I  haye  not  been  able  to  dis- 
coyer  any  good  olject  to  be  attained  by  such  an 
act  of  inhospitality.  It  certainly  can  woric  no 
injury  to  us,  nor  can  it  be  injurious  to  the  un- 
fortunate beings  held  in  bondage,  to  permit 
them,  once  perhaps  in  their  liyes,  and  at  most, 
on  occasions  few  and  fiur  between,  to  yisit  a  coun- 
try where  slavery  is  imknown.  I  can  even  oon- 
ceiye  of  benefits  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberty,  from  the  cultivation  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  South.  I  can  imagine  but  one  ground 
of  objection,  which  is,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  implication  that  this  State  sanctions  sla- 
Tery.  If  this  objection  were  well  grounded,  I 
should  at  once  oondenm  the  law.  But^  in  truth, 
the  law  does  not  imply  any  such  sanction.  The 
same  statute  which,  in  necessary  obedience  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  ex- 
pounded, declares  the  exception,  condemns,  in 
the  most  clear  and  definite  terms,  all  human 
bondage.  I  will  not  press  the  considerations 
flowing  from  the  nature  of  our  Union,  and  the 
mutual  concessions  on  which  it  was  founikd, 
against  the  propriety  of  such  an  exclusion  as 
your  question  contemplates,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  only  of  avoiding  an  implication  not 
founded  in  fact,  and  which  the  history  of  our 
State  so  nobly  contradicts.  It  is  sufncientto 
'^  say  that  such  an  exclusion  could  have  no  eood 
effect  practically,  and  would  accomplish  noting 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty." 

These  answers  do  not  seem  to  have  affected 
the  election  in  any  way.  Mr.  Seward  was 
elected,  each  candidate  receiving  the  ftill  vote 
of  his  party.  Since  that  time  the  act  has  been 
repealed,  and  no  voice  has  yet  been  raised  to  re- 
store it  Just  and  meritorious  as  were  the  an- 
swers of  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Seward  in  fkvor  of 
•ustaining  the  sojourning  act,  their  voice  in  £i- 
Tor  of  its  restoration  would  be  still  more  so 
now.  It  was  a  measure  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
union,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
concession,  deference  and  good-will  in  which 
the  oonstitotion  was  founded.  ^Several  other 
States  had  acts  to  the  same  e£fect,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  in  all  the  free  States 
'  was  accordant  It  was  not  until  after  the 
slavery  question  became  a  subject  of  political 
•gitatbn,  in  the  national  legislature,  that  these 


acts  were  repealed,  and  this  spirit  destroyed. 
Political  agitation  has  done  all  the  mischiefl 

The  act  of  Pennsylvania,  of  March  3d,  1847, 
besides  repealing  the  slave  sojournment  act  of 
1780 — (an  act  made  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  which  had  been  on  her  statute-book  near 
seventy  yean),  besides  repealing  her  recent  act 
of  1826,  and  besides  forbidding  the  use  of  her 
prisons,  and  the  intervention  of  her  officers  m 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  ^ves — besides  all  this, 
went  on  to  make  positive  enactments  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  forcible  re- 
caption of  fugitive  slaves,  as  regulated  by  the 
%ct  of  Congress,  under  the  clause  in  the  consti- 
tution; and  fbr  that  purpose  contained  this 
section: 

"  That  if  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any 
negro  or  mulatto,  as  fugitive  from  servitude  or 
la^r,  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  authority 
whatever,  violently  and  tumultuously  seize  upon 
and  carry  away  in  a  riotous,  violent,  and  tumul- 
tuous manner,  and  so  as  to  disturb  and  endan- 
ger the  public  peace,  any  negro  or  mulatto  with- 
m  this  commonwealth,  either  with  or  without 
the  intention  of  taking  such  negro  or  mulatto 
before  any  district  or  circuit  judge,  the  person 
or  persons  so  offending  aeainst  the  peace  of  this 
commonwealth,  shall  be  deemed  guuty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  ana  on  conviction  thereof^  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars ; 
and,  fturther,  be  confined  in  the  coimty  jail  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court" 

The  granting  of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  to 
any  fugitive  slave  completed  the  enactments  of 
this  statute,  which  thus  carried  out,  to  the  fhU, 
the  ample  intimations  contained  in  its  title, 
to  wit:  ^An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping^  pre- 
serve the  public  peace^  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  judges^ 
justices  of  the  peace^  aldermen,  and  jailers  in 
this  commonioealth ;  and,  to  repeal  certain 
slave  lawsJ^  This  act  made  a  new  starting- 
point  in  the  anti-slavery  movements  North,  as 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  previous 
month,  made  a  new  starting-point  in  the  pro- 
slavery  movements  in  the  South.  The  first  led 
to  the  new  fugitive  slave  recovery  act  of  1850— 
the  other  has  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Bfis- 
souri  Compromise  line ;  and,  between  the  two^ 
the  state  of  things  has  been  produced  which 
now  afiOicts  and  distracts  the  country,  and  is 
working  a  sectional  divorce  of  the  States. 
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A  citizen  of  Maryland,  acting  under  the  fede- 
ral law  of  '93,  in  recapturing  his  slave  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  prosecuted  under  the  State  act  of 
1826 — convicted — and  sentenced  to  its  penalties. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  enactment  was  in 
vain  plead  in  the  Pennsylvania  court;  but  her 
authorities  acted  in  the  spirit  of  deference  and 
respect  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union,  and  oon- 
cuired  in  ^  "  agreed  case/^  to  be  carried  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Pennsylvania  law. 
That  court  decided  fully  and  promptly  all  the 
points  in  the  case,  and  to  the  full  vindication  of 
all  the  rights  of  a  slaveholder,  under  the  recap- 
tion clause  in  the  constitution.  The  points  de- 
cided cover  the  whMe  ground,  and,  besides, 
show  precisely  in  whiit  particular  the  act  of 
1793  required  to  be  amended,  to  make  it  work 
out  its  complete  effect  under  the  constitution, 
independent  of  all  extrinsic  aid.  The  points 
were  these: 

"  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  12th  of  February, 
1793,  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  dearlv  consti- 
tutional in  all  its  leading  provisions,  and^  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  conifers 
authority  on  State  magistrates,  is  free  from 
reasonable  doubt  or  difficulty.  As  to  the  au- 
thority so  conferred  on  State  magistrates,  while 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  may  exist  on 
this  point,  in  different  States,  whe&ier  State 
magistrate  are  bound  to  act  under  it,  none  is 
entertained  by  the  court,  that  State  magistrates, 
may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  that  authority,  un- 
less forbid  by  State  legislation."  "  The  power 
of  legislation  in  relation  to  fugitives  from 
labor  is  exclusive  in  the  national  legislature." 
"  The  right  to  seize  and  retiJwe  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  whatever 
State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  is  under 
the  constitution  recogiuzed as  an  absolute^posi- 
tive  right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  tfnion 
with  an  equal  and  supreme  force,  uncontrolled 
and  uncontrollable  by  State  sovereignty  or 
State  legislation.  The  right  and  duty  are  co- 
extensive and  uniform  in  remedy  and  operation 
throughout  the  whole  Union.  The  owner  has 
the  same  exemption  from  State  regulations  and 
control,  through  however  many  States  he  may 
pass  with  the  fugitive  slaves  in  his  possession  in 
transitu  to  his  domicil."  "  The  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  the  indictment 
against  Edward  Prigg  was  founded^  for  carrying 
away  a  fugitive  slave,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void.  It  purports  to  punish,  as  a  public  offence 
against  the  State,  the  very  act  of  seizing  and  re- 
moving a  slave  by  his  master,  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  designed  to  jus- 
tify and  uphold."  "The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  Congress  (1793),  relating  to  fugitives 


from  labor,  has  been  affirmed  by  the  adjudica- 
tions of  the  State  tribunals,  and  hj  those  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — so  deir 
and  full — ^was  fiirther  valuable  in  making  visi- 
ble to  the  legislative  authority  what  was  want- 
ing to  give  efficacy  to  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  wis 
nothing  but  to  substitute  federal  oommissionere 
for  the  State  officers  forbidden  to  act  under  it 
and  that  substitution  might  have  beenacoom- 
pUshed  in  an  amendatory  bill  of  three  or  four 
lines-— leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  act  as  it  wia 
Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  limit  itself  to 
an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  made  a 
new  law — ^long  and  complex — and  striking  the 
public  mind  as  a  novelty.    It  was  early  in  the 
session  of  1849-^50  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  reported  a  bfll  on  the  subject; 
it  was  a  bill  long  and  complex,  and  distastefol  to 
all  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  lay  upon  the  tsUe 
six  months  untoudied.    It  was  taken  up  in  the 
last  weeks  of  a  nine  months'  session,  and  substi- 
tuted by  another  bill,  still  longer  and  more  com- 
plex.    This  bill  also  was  very  distasteful  to 
the  Senate  (the  majority),  and  had  the  singolar 
fate  of  being  supported  in  its  details,  and  passed 
into  law,  with  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  body 
in  its  fikvor,  and  without  ever  receiving  the  M 
senatorial  vote  of  the  slave  States.    The  mate- 
rial votes  upon  it,  before  it  was  passed,  were  on 
propositions  to  give  the  furtive  a  jury  trial,  if 
he  desired  it^  upon  the  question  of  his  condition 
— ^free  or  slave ;  and  upon  the  question  of  giving 
him  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  originated  with 
Mr.  Webster,  but  was  offered  in  his  absence  by 
Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.    He  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) drew  up  a  brief  bill  early  in  the  session, 
to  supply  the  defect  found  in  the  working  of  the 
act  of  ^93 ;  it  was  short  and  simple ;  but  it  ctm- 
tained  a  proviso  in  &vor  of  a  jury  trial  when 
the  ftigitive  denied  his  servitude.    That  wotild 
have  been  about  always  ^  and  this  jury  trial, 
besides  being  incompatible  with  the  qonstitn- 
tion,  and  contradictory  to  all  cases  of  proceed- 
ing against  fugitives,  would  have  been  pretty 
sure  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  pursuer's  cUum; 
and  certainly  both  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  him.    It  was  contrary  to  the  act  of  1793,  and 
contrary  to  the  whole  established  course  of  re- 
claiming fugitives,  which  is  always  to  carry 
them  back  to  the  place  from  whidi  they  &d 
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to  be  tried.  Thus,  if  a  man  commits  an  offence 
in  one  coontry,  and  flies  to  another,  he  is  car- 
ried back ;  so,  if  he  flies  from  one  State  to  an- 
other; and  so  in  all  the  extradition  treaties 
between  foreign  nations.  All  are  carried  back 
to  the  place  from  which  they  fled,  the  only  con- 
dition being  to  establish  the  flight  and  the 
probable  cause ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  fugitiyes 
from  labor,  as  well  as  from  justice,  both  of 
which  classes  are  put  together  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  fugitiye  act 
of  1793.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  eleven  to  twenty-seyen.  The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Phelps,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker  of  Wisconsin,  and  Winthrop. 
The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Downs,  Houston,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt  of  Maryland,  Rusk, 
Sebastian,  Soul6,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood, 
Wales,  Tulee.  The  motion  in  fiivor  of  granting 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the 
fbgitive  was  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  r^ect- 
ed  by  the  same  vote  of  eleven  yeas  and  twenty- 
seven  nays.  Other  amendments  were  offered 
and  disposed  o^  and  the  question  coming  on  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cass,  in  speaking  his 
own  sentiments  in  £Eivor  of  merely  amendiiig  the 
act  of  1793,  also  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many 
others,  saying: 

"When  this  subject  was  before  the  compro- 
mise committee,  there  was  a  general  \rish,  and 
in  that  I  fuUv  concurred,  that  we  main  featuree 
of  the  act  of  1793  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as 
they  were  applicable,  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  such  changes  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  a  fair  and  just  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  should  be  introduced  by  way 
of  amendment  That  law  was  approved  by 
Washington,  and  has  now  been  in  force  for  sixty 
years,  and  lays  down^  among  others,  four  gene- 
ral principles,  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
here :  1.  The  ri^ht  of  the  master  to  arrest  his 
frigitive  slave  wherever  he  may  find  him.  2. 
His  duty  to  canr  him  before  a  magistrate  in 
the  State  where  he  is  arrested,  and  that  chdm 
may  be  adjudged  b^  him.  3.  The  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  examine  the  claim,  and  to  decide 
it,  Rke  other  examining  magistrates,  without  a 
iury,  and  then  to  commit  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  master.  4.  The  right  of  the  master  then  to 
remove  the  slave  to  his  residence.  At  the  time 
this  law  was  passed,  every  justice  of  the  peace 


throughout  the  Union  was  required  to  execute 
the  duties  under  it.  Since  then,  as  we  all  knoir 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  justices  or 
the  peace  cannot  be  called  upon  to  execute  this 
law,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  al- 
most every  where  refused  to  do  so.  The  mas- 
ter seeking  his  slave  found  his  remedy  a  good 
one  at  the  time,  but  now  very  ineffectual ;  and 
this  defect  is  one  that  imperiously  requires  a 
remedy.  And  this  remedy  I  am  willine  to  pro- 
vide, mirly  and  honestly,  and  to  make  such 
other  provisions  as  may  oe  proper  and  neces- 
sary. But  I  desire  for  myself  that  the  original 
act  should  remain  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
that  the  changes  shown  to  be  necessary  should 
be  made  by  way  of  amendment" 

The  vote  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  was  27  to 
12,  the  yeas  being :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Davis  of  Miss., 
Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote,  Hous- 
ton, Hunter,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Pearce,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Spru- 
ance.  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood,  Wales,  and 
Yulee.  The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Brad- 
bury, Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene  of  Rhode  Mand,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker,  and  Winthrop.  Above  twenty 
senators  did  not  vote  at  all  upon  the  bill,  of 
whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  these  twenty  would  have  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  1793,  supplying  federal  offi- 
cers in  place  of  the  State  officers  who  were  to 
assist  in  its  execution.  Some  three  or  four  lines 
would  have  done  that ;  but  instead  of  this  brief 
enactment  to  give  effect  to  an  ancient  and  well- 
known  law,  there  was  a  long  bill  of  ten  sec- 
tions, giving  the  aspect  of  a  new  law ;  and  with 
such  multiplied  and  complex  provisions  as  to 
render  the  act  inexecutable,  except  at  a  cost  and 
trouble  which  would  render  the  recovery  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value  i  and  to  be  attended  with  an  ar- 
ray and  machinery  which  would  excite  dis- 
turbance, and  scenes  of  force  and  violence,  and 
render  ^e  law  odious.  It  passed  the  House, 
and  became  a  law,  and  has  verified  all  the  ob- 
jections taken  to  it 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  upon  this  bill  at  the 
time  of  its  passage ;  he  had  done  that  before,  in 
a  previous  stage  of  the  question,  and  when  Mr 
Clay  proposed  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  com 
promise  measures.  He  (Mr.  Benton)  was  op 
posed  to  confounding  an  old  subject  of  constitu 
tional  obligation  with  new  and  questionable  sub 
jects,  and  was  ready  to  give  the  subject  an  inde 
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pendent  consideration,  and  to  Tote  for  any  bill 
that  should  be  efficient  and  satis&ctory.  He 
said: 

"  We  have  a  bill  now — an  independent  one — 
for  the  recovenr  of  these  slaves.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  on  the  calendar,  and  warmlj  pressed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  It  must 
be  about  ripe  for  decision  by  this  time.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  upon  it,  and  to  vote  any  thing  un- 
der the  constitution  which  will  be  efficient  and 
sati^actoxy.  It  is  the  only  point,  in  my  opin- 
ioxL  at  which  any  of  the  non-sfaveholding  States, 
as  States,  have  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  slaveKolding  States.  I  leave  out  individuals 
and  societies,  and  speak  of  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity ;  and  say,  this  affair  of  the  run- 
away slaves  is  the  only  case  in  which  any  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  in  my  opinion,  have 
given  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  slaveholding 
States.  But  how  is  it  here  ?  Any  reAisal  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  members  to  l^islate 
the  remedy?  We  have  heard  many  of  them 
declare  their  opinions;  and  I  see  no  line  of 
east  and  west  dividing  the  north  from  the  south 
in  these  opmions.  I  see  no  geographical  boun- 
dary dividing  northern  and  southern  opinions. 
I  see  no  diversity  of  opinion  but  such  as  occurs 
in  ordinary  measures  before  Congress.  For  one, 
I  am  ready  to  vote  at  once  for  uie  passage  of  a 
fugitive  slavery  recovery  bill ;  but  it  must  be 
as  a  separate  and  independent  measure." 

Mr.  Benton  voted  upon  the  amendments,  and 
to  make  the  bill  efficient  and  satisfactoxy ;  but 
Med  to  make  it  either,  and  would  neither  vote 
for  it  nor  against  it  It  has  been  worth  but  lit- 
tle to  the  slave  States  in  reooveiing  their  pro- 
perty, and  has  been  annoying  to  the  free  States 
from  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  new  act,  though  founded  upon  that 
of  ^93,  which  is  lost  and  hid  under  it  The  won- 
der is  how  such  an  act  came  to  pass,  even  by  so 
lean  a  vote  as  it  received — for  it  was  voted  for 
by  less  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the 
slave  States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  passed 
at  all,  and  the  wonder  increases  on  knowing  that, 
of  the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many 
were  against  it,  and  merely  went  along  with 
those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  partic- 
ular guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States, 
and  daimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 

Those  self-constituted  guardians  were  permit- 
ted to  have  their  own  way ;  some  voting  with 
them  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  alL  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  "  compromise  and  pa- 
cification," which  was  then  deemed  essential  to 
save  the  Union :  and  under  the  fear  of  danger 


to  the  Union  on  one  hand,  and  the  diarmi  of 
pacification  and  compromise  on  the  other,  aftir 
heated  spirits  got  the  control,  and  had  tiling;! 
their  own  way.  Under  other  circumstances— 
in  any  season  of  quiet  and  tranquillity— the 
vote  of  Congress  would  have  been  almost  gen- 
eral against  the  complex,  cumbersome,  expen- 
sive, annoying,  and  ineffective  bill  that  wis 
passed,  and  in  &vor  of  the  act  (with  the  neces- 
sary amendment)  which  Washington  reocan- 
mended  and  signed — ^which  State  and  Federal 
judiciaries  had  sanctioned — ^which  the  people 
had  lived  under  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and 
against  which  there  was  no  complamt  untfl 
slavery  agitation  had  become  a  political  game  to 
be  played  at  by  parties  frt>m  both  sides  of  the 
Union.  All  public  men  disavow  that  gama 
All  profess  patriotism.  All  applaud  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Then  imitate  that  spirit 
Do  as  these  patriotic  &thers  did — the  free  States 
by  reviving  the  sojournment  laws  which  gave 
safety  to  the  slave  property  of  their  fellow-dti- 
scns  of  other  States  passing  through  them— the 
slave  States  by  acting  in  the  spirit  of  those  ^riio 
enacted  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  1787,  and 
the  Missouri  Compronuse  line  of  1820.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  States  to  begin, 
and  to  revive  the  sojournment  laws  which  were 
in  force  within  them  for  half  a  oentury.  The 
man  who  would  stand  up  in  each  of  these  States 
and  propose  the  revival  of  these  acts,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  Messn.  Marcy  and  Seward 
opposed  their  repeal,  would  give  a  proof  of  par 
triotism  which  would  entitle  him  to  be  classed 
with  our  patriotic  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  CXCVIII. 

DISUNION  MOVEMENTS:  BOUTHEEN  PE&S  AT 
WASHINGTON:  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  AT 
NABETVILLE:  SOUTHERN  CONGRESS  CALLED 
FOR  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MISSISSIPPI 

"When  tJie  future  hiiHorian  shaU  addrm 
himself  to  the  teak  of  portraying  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  the  American  Union,  the 
year  1850  will  arrest  his  atteniiwfL  as  denmng 
and  presenting  the  first  marshalling  and  or- 
raying  of  those  hostile  forces  and  opposing 
elements  which  resulted  in  dissolution;  and 
the  world  will  have  another  illustration  of  the 
great  truth,  that  forms  and  modes  of  govern- 
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wient,  however  correct  in  theory,  are  only  vol- 
tutble  as  they  condtice  to  the  great  ends  of  all 
govemment-^the  peace,  ouiet,  and  conscious 
gecurity  of  the  governed?^ 

So  wrote  a  letiling  South  Carolina  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1850— and  not  without 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  was  sajring.  All  that 
was  said  was  attempted,  and  the  catastrophe 
alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  task  assigned 
to  the  future  historian. 

The  manifesto  of  the  forty-two  members 
firom  the  slave  States,  issued  in  1849,  was  not 
a  brutumjidmenj  nor  intended  to  be  so.  It 
was  intended  for  action,  and  was  the  commence- 
ment of  action ;  and  regular  steps  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slave  from  the  free  States  immediately 
began  under  it  An  organ  of  disunion,  entitled 
"  The  Southern  Press,"  was  set  up  at  Washing- 
ton, established  upon  a  contribution  of  $30,000 
from  the  signers  to  the  Southern  manifesto,  and 
thmr  ardent  adherents^its  daily  occupation  to 
inculcate  the  advantages  of  disunion,  to  promote 
it  by  inflaming  the  South  against  the  North,  and 
to  prepare  it  by  organizing  a  Southern  concert 
of  action.  Southern  cities  were  to  recover  their 
oolonial  su^riority  in  a  state  of  sectional  inde- 
pendence; the  ships  of  all  nations  were  to 
<70wd  their  ports  to  carry  off  their  rich  staples, 
and  bring  back  ample  returns;  Great  Britain 
was  to  bo  the  ally  of  the  new  "United  States 
South;"  all  the  slave  States  were  expected  to 
join,  but  the  new  confederacy  to  begin  with  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  or  even  a  part  of  them ; 
and  military  preparation  was  to  be  made  to 
maintain  by  force  what  a  Southern  convention 
should  decree.  That  convention  was  called — 
the  same  which  had  been  designated  in  the  first 
manifesto,  entitled  Thx  Crisis,  published  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury  in  1835 ;  and  the  same 
which  had  been  repulsed  from  Nashville  m  1844. 
Fifteen  years  of  assiduous  labor  produced  what 
oould  not  be  started  in  1835,  and  what  had  been 
repulsed  in  1844.  A  disunion  convention  met 
St  Nashville !  met  at  the  home  of  Jackson,  but 
after  the  grave  had  become  his  home. 

This  convention  (assuming  to  represent  seven 
States)  took  the  dedstve  step^  so  far  as  it  de- 
pended upon  itself;  tovrards  a  separation  of  the 
States.  It  invited  the  assemblii^  of  a  "South- 
cm  Congress."  Two  States  alone  responded  to 
that  appeal — South  Carolina  and  Mississippi; 
and  the  legislatures  of  these  two  passed  solemn 


acts  to  carry  it  into  effect— South  Carolina  ab- 
solutely, by  electing  her  quota  of  representa- 
tives to  the  proposed  congress ;  Mississippi  pro- 
visionally, by  subjecting  her  law  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  people.  Of  course,  each  State  gave  a 
reason,  or  motive  for  its  action.  *  South  Carolina 
simply  asserted  the  "  aggressions  "  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  to  be  the  cause,  without  stating 
what  these  aggressions  were ;  and,  in  fiict,  there 
were  none  to  be  stated.  For  even  the  repeal 
of  the  slave  sojournment  law  m  some  of  them, 
and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  State  prisons  to  be 
used  for  the  detention  of  fugitives  finom  service^ 
or  State  officers  to  assist  in  their  arrest,  though 
acts  of  unfriendly  import,  and  a  breach  of  the 
comity  due  to  sister  States,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  were  still 
acts  which  the  States,  as  sovereign  within  their 
limits  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer, 
had  a  right  to  pass.  Besides,  Congress  had 
readily  passed  the  fugitive  slave  recovery  bilL 
just  as  these  Southern  members  wished  it; 
and  left  them  without  complaint  against  the 
national  legislature  on  that  score.  All  other 
matters  of  complaint  which  had  successively 
appeared  against  the  free  States  were  gone — 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  all.  The  act  of  Missis- 
sippi gave  two  reasons  for  its  action : 

"  First.  That  the  legisktion  of  Congress,  at 
the  last  sessioiL  was  controlled  by  a  dominant 
majority  rem^less  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  slaveholding  States :  and, 

"  Secondly.  That  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
such  as  it  was,  affords  alarming  evidence  of  a 
se^ed  purpose  on  the  part  of  said  minority  to 
destroy  the  institution  of  slavery,  not  only  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  in  her  sister  States, 
and  to  subvert  the  8overeic;n  power  of  that  and 
other  slaveholding  States." 

Waiving  the  question  whether  these  reasons, 
if  true,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  this  abrupt 
attempt  to  break  up  the  Union,  an  issue  of  feet 
can  well  be  taken  on  their  truth :  and  first,  oi 
the  dominant  majority  of  the  last  session,  end- 
ing September  1850 :  that  majority,  mev^y  in- 
stance, was  helped  out  by  votes  from  the  slave 
States,  and  generally  by  a  minority  of  them. 
The  admission  of  California,  which  was  the  act  of 
the  session  most  complained  of^  most  resisted,  and 
declared  to  be  a  '^  tost "  question,  was  supported 
by  a  minority  of  the  members  from  the  slave 
States:  so  that  reason  fells  upon  the  trial  of 
an  issue  of  feet  The  second  set  of  reasons  have 
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fbr  their  pointy  an  assertion  that  the  majority  in 
Oongi^ess  have  a  settled  purpose  to  destroj  the 
institution  of  slayery  in  the  State  of  Biississippi, 
and  in  the  other  slaye  States,  and  to  subrert  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  slave  States.  It  is  the 
duty  of  history  to  deal  with  this  assertion,  thus 
solemnly  put  in  a  legislatiTe  act  as  a  cause  for 
the  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union — and  to 
say,  that  it  was  an  assertion  without  eyidence, 
and  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  oontraiy  to 
the  fact  There  was  no  such  settled  purpose  in 
the  majority  of  Congress,  nor  in  a  minority  of 
Congress,  nor  in  any  half-dozen  members  of 
Congress — if  in  any  one  at  all.  It  was  a  most 
deplorable  assertion  of  a  most  alarming  design, 
calculated  to  mislead  and  inflame  the  ignorant, 
and  make  them  fly  to  disunion  as  the  reftige 
against  such  an  appalling  catastrophe.  But  it 
was  not  a  new  declaration.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  original  agitation  of  slavery  com- 
menced in  1835,  and  continued  ever  since.  To 
destroy  slavery  m  the  States  has  been  the  de- 
sign attributed  to  the  Northern  States  fit)m 
that  day  to  this,  and  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  slavery  agitation  in 
the  slave  States.  It  has  received  i^  constant 
and  authoritative  contradiction  in  the  conduct 
of  those  States  at  home,  and  in  the  acts  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  year  in  and  year 
out ;  and  continues  to  receive  that  contradiction, 
continually ;  but  without  having  the  least  efi*ect 
upon  its  repetition  and  incessant  reiteration. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  fkd  visible  in  all  the 
slave  States,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
these  twenty  years'  repetition  of  the  same  as- 
sertion, there  is  no  danger  to  slavery  in  any 
slave  State.  Property  is  timid !  and  slave  pro- 
perty above  all:  and  the  market  is  the  test  of 
safety  and  danger  to  all  property.  Nobody 
gives  full  price  for  anything  that  is  insecure, 
either  in  title  or  possession.  All  property,  in 
danger  fh>m  either  cause,  sinks  in  price  when 
brought  to  that  infiJlible  test  Now,  how  is  it 
with  slave  property,  tried  by  this  unerring 
standard?  Has  it  been  sinking  in  price  since 
the  year  1835?  since  the  year  of  the  first 
alarm  manifesto  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  first 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  twenty  years'  alarm  speeches 
in  the  Senate  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  price  has 
been  constantly  rising  the  whole  time — and  is 
still  rising,  although  it  has  attained  a  height 


incredible  to  have  been  predicted  twenty  yean 
ago. 

But,  although  the  slavery  alarm  does  not  ad 
on  property,  yet  it  acts  on  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  excites  sectional  ani- 
mosity, hatred  for  the  Union,  and  desire  for 
separation.  The  Nashville  convention,  and  the 
call  for  the  Southern  Congress,  were  natural 
occasions  to  call  out  these  feelings ;  and  most 
copiously  did  they  flow.  Some  specimens,  takn 
firom  the  considered  language  of  men  in  high 
authority,  and  speaking  advisedly,  and  fbr  ac- 
tion, will  show  the  temper  of  the  whole— the 
names  withheld,  because  the  design  is  to  show 
a  danger,  and  not  to  expose  individuals. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  a  speaker 
declared: 

''We  must  secede  from  a  Union  perverted 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  which  has  now 
become  an  engine  of  oppresnon  to  the  South. 
He  thougfit  our  proper  course  was  for  this  leg^ 
lature  to  proceed  directly  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Southern  Congress.  He  thought  we 
should  not  await  the  action  of  all  the  Southern 
States ;  but  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  await  the 
action  of  sudi  States  as  Alabama,  Qeoi^  Wb- 
sissippi,  and  Florida ;  because  these  States  haw 
requested  us  to  wut  If  we  can  get  but  one 
State  to  unite  with  us,  then  we  must  act  Onoe 
being  independent,  we  would  have  a  strong  aUj 
in  England.  But  we  must  prepare  for  Beoe&- 
sion." 

Another: 

''  The  friends  of  the  Southern  movement  in 
the  other  States  look  to  the  action  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  he  would  make  the  issue  in  a 
reasonabk  time,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is 
by  secession.  There  would  be  no  concert  among 
the  Southern  States  until  a  blow  is  struck. 
And  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  determination  to 
resist,  we  must  give  the  South  some  guarantee 
that  we  are  in  earnest  He'  could  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Greenville  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  the  Union.  He  hated 
and  detested  the  Union,  and  was  in  fevor  of 
cutting  the  connection.  He  avowed  himsdf  a 
disunionist — a  disunionist  per  se.  K  he  had 
the  power,  he  would  crush  this  Union  to-^nor- 
row." 

Another: 

"  Denied  the  right  or  the  power  of  the  general 
government  to  coerce  the  State  in  case  of  seces- 
sion. This  State  is  sovereign  and  independent, 
so  soon  as  she  sees  proper  to  assert  that  sore- 
reignty.  And  when  can  we  be  stron^r  than 
we  are  now  ?    If  we  intend  to  wait  untd  we  bo- 
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come  superior  to  the  federal  goyemment  in  nu- 
merical strength,  we  will  wait  for  eyer.  In  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  coerce  her,  sacrifices 
miffht  be  made,  but  we  are  willing  and  ready  to 
m&e  those  sacrifices.  But  he  did  not  beliere 
one  gun  would  be  fired  in  this  contest  South 
Carolina  would  achieye  a  bloodless  yictorj. 
But,  should  there  be  a  war,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  would  be  desirous  of  preserying  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern  States, 
and  would  make  the  effort  to  do  so.  He  thought 
there  never  would  be  a  union  of  the  South  until 
this  State  strikes  the  blow,  and  makes  the 
issue." 

Another: 

"Would  not  recapitulate  the  evils  which  had 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  South.  Great  as 
they  have  been,  they  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, when  coropaSred  with  the  evils  to  which 
they  would  inevitably  lead.  We  must  not  con- 
sider what  we  have  borne,  but  what  we  must 
bear  hereafter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
evils  in  the  government ;  we  have  no  alternative 
left  u&  then,  but  to  come  out  of  the  govern- 
ment.'^ 

Another: 

^He  was  opposed  to  calling  aconvention,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  impede  the  action  of 
this  State  on  the  questions  now  before  the 
country.  He  thought  it  would  impede  our 
progress  towards  disunion.  All  his  objections 
to  a  convention  of  the  people  applied  only  to  the 
proposition  to  call  it  now.  He  thought  con- 
ven^ons  dangerous  things,  except  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  country  !u>solutely  demand  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  adopted  the  course  he  had 
taken  on  these  weighty  matters  simply  and  en- 
tirely with  the  view  of  hastening  the  <us8olution 
of  this  Union.'' 

Another: 

"  Would  sustain  the -bill  for  electing  delegates 
to  a  Southern  Congress,  because  he  thought  it 
would  brinff  about  a  more  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  Union.'' 

In  the  Nashville  convention  a  delegate  said : 

''I  shall  enumerate  no  more  of  the  wrongs 
that  we  have  suffered,  or  the  dangers  with  whidi 
we  are  threatened.  If  these,  so  enormous  and 
so  atrocious,  are  not  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
Southern  mind,  our  case, is  desperate.  But, 
supposing  that  we  shall  be  roused,  and  that  we 
shall  act  like  fi*eemen.  and,  knowing  our  rights 
and  our  wrongs,  shall  be  prepared  to  sustain 
the  one  and  redress  the  other,  what  is  the 
remedy?  I  answer  secession — united  seces- 
sion of  the  slaveholding  States,  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  Notbins  dse  will  oe  wise — ^nothing 
else  will  be  practicable.  The  Rubicon  is  passed 
The  Union  is  abeady  dissolved.    Instead  of 


wishing  the  perpetuity  of  an^  government  over 
such  vast  boundaries,  the  rational  lover  of  liber- 
ty should  wish  for  its  speedy  dissolution,  as 
diuigerous  to  all  iust  and  tree  rule.  Is  not  all 
this  exemplified  m  our  own  case?  In  nine 
months,  in  one  session  of  Congress,  by  a  great 
coup  cPeiat,  our  constitution  has  been  com- 
pletely and  for  ever  subverted.  Instead  of  a 
well  balanced  government,  all  power  is  vested  in 
one  section  of  the  countiy,  which  is  in  bitter 
hostili^  with  the  other.  And  this  is  the  glo- 
rious Union  which  we  are  to  support,  for  whose 
eternal  duration  we  are  to  pray,  and  before 
which  the  once  proud  Southron  is  to  bow  down. 
He  ought  to  perish  rather." 

"  They  have  not,  however,  been  satisfied  with 
taking  all  Tthe  territory).  They  have  made 
that  all  a  wicked  instrument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  every  safeguard  of 
our  property  and  our  lives.  I  have  said  they 
have  made  the  appropriation  of  this  territory 
an  instrument  to  abolish  the  constitution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  abolished  the  con- 
stitution. The  carcass  may  remain,  but  the 
spirit  has  left  it.  It  is  now  a  fetid  mass,  gene- 
rating disease  and  death.  It  stinks  in  our  no^ 
trils.^ 

^  A  constitution  means  ex  vi  termini,  a  guar- 
antee of  the  rights,  liberty,  and  security  of  a  fi^ee 
nle,  and  can  never  survive  in  the  shape  of 
formalities.  It  is  a  thing  of  life,  and  just 
and  £ur  proportions ;  not  the  caput  morluum 
which  the  so-called  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has«  now  become.  Is  there  a  Southern 
man  who  bears  a  soul  within  his  ribs,  who  will 
consent  to  be  governed  by  this  vulgar  tyran- 
ny," &C. 

From  public  addresses : 

^  Under  the  operation  of  causes  beyond  the 
scan  of  man,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  great 
and  important  crisis  in  our  history.  The  shadow 
of  the  sun  has  gone  back  upon  the  dial  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  we  are  rapidly  hastening  to- 
wards the  troubled  sea  of  revolution.  A  <Ssso- 
lution  of  the  Union  is  our  inevitable  destiny, 
and  it  is  idle  for  man  to  raise  his  puny  arm  to 
stem  the  tide  of  events,"  &c. 

Another: 

^  We  must  form  a  separate  government.  The 
slaveholding  States  must  all  yet  see  that  their 
only  salvation  consists  in  uniting,  and  that 
promptly  too,  in  organizing  a  Southern  con- 
federacy. Should  we  be  wise  enough  thus  to 
unite,  all  Califomia,  with  her  exhaustless  trea- 
sures, would  be  ours ;  idl  New  Mexico  also,  and 
the  sun  would  never  shine  upon  a  coimtry  so 
rich,  so  great  and  so  powerful,  as  would  be  our 
Southern  republic" 

Another : 

"  By  our  physical  power,"  said  one  of  the  for&- 
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most  of  those  leaders,  in  a  late  speech  to  his 
constituents,  "  we  can  protect  ourselves  against 
foreign  nations,  whilst  by  our  productions  we 
can  command  tneir  peace  or  support  The  keys 
of  their  wealth  and  commerce  are  in  our  hands, 
which  we  will  freely  oflFer  to  them  by  a  system 
of  ftee  trade,  making  our  prosperity  their  inter- 
est— our  security  their  care.  The  lingering  or 
decaying  cities  of  the  South,  which  before  our 
Beyolution  carried  on  all  their  foreign  com- 
merce, buoyant  with  prosperity  and  wealth,  but 
which  now  are  only  provincial  towns^  sluggish 
suburbs  of  Boston  and  New  York,  will  rise  up 
to  their  natural  destiny,  and  again  enfold  in 
their  embraces  the  richest  commerce  of  the 
world.  Wealth,  honor,  and  power,  and  one  of 
the  most  glorious  destmies  which  ever  crowned 
a  great  and  happy  people,  awaits  the  South,  if 
sl^  but  control  her  own  fate ;  but,  controlled 
by  another  people,  what  pen  shall  paint  the  m- 
fiunous  and  bloody  catastrophe  which  must  mark 
herfelir 

From  fourth  of  July  toasts : 

'The  Union :  A  splendid  failure  of  the  first 
modem  attempt  by  jpeople  of  different  institu- 
tions, to  live  under  the  same  government 

^  The  Union :  For  it  we  have  endured  much ; 
for  it  we  have  sacrificed  much.  Let  us  beware 
lest  we  endure  too  much ;  lest  we  sacrifice  too 
much. 

^  Disunion  rather  than  degradation. 

^ South  Carolina:  She  struck  for  the  Union 
when  it  was  a  blessing;  when  it  becomes  a 
curse,  she  will  strike  for  hersel£ 

^  The  Compromise :  '  The  best  the  South  can 
get'  A  cowi^ly  banner  held  out  by  the  spoiU- 
man  that  would  sell  his  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottace. 

^  The  American  Eagle :  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  the  South  claims  as  her 
portion,  the  heart  of  the  noble  bird;  to  the 
X  ankees  we  leaye  the  feathers  and  carcass. 

'*  The  South :  Fortified  by  right,  she  considers 
neither  threats  nor  consequences. 

^  The  Union :  Once  a  holy  alliance,  now  an 
accursed  bond." 

Among  the  multitude  of  publications  most 
numerous  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
bat  also  i^pearing  in  other  slave  States,  all  ad- 
Tocating  disunion,  there  were  some  (like  Mr. 
Calhoun's  letter  to  the  Alabama  member  which 
feared  the  chance  might  be  lost  which  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  furnished)  ^dso  that  feared  agitation 
would  stop  in  Congress,  and  deprive  the  Southern 
politicians  of  the  means  of  uniting  the  slave 
States  in  a  separate  confederacy.  Of  this  class 
of  publications  here  is  one  from  a  leading  paper : 

^  The  object  of  South  Carolina  is  undoubtedly 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  and  form  a  confederacy 


of  slaveholding  States.  Should  it  be  impoflBbb 
to  form  this  confederacy,  then  her  porpoee  ii, 
we  believe  conscientiouBly,  to  disconnect  hendf 
from  the  Union,  and  set  up  for  an  independent 
Power.  Will  delay  bring,  to  our  assistance  the 
slaveholding  States  ?  If  the  slavery  agitation, 
its  tendencies  and  objects,  were  of  recent  origin, 
and  not  ftilly  disclosed  to  the  pec^le  of  the 
South,  delay  might  unite  us  in  concerted  action. 
We  have  no  indication  that  Congrees  will  soon 
pass  obnoxious  measures,  restricting  or  crippling 
directly  the  institution  of  slavery.  Every  in£- 
cation  makes  us  fear  that  a  pause  in  fimatidBm 
is  about  to  follow,  to  allow  the  government  time 
to  consolidate  her  late  acquisitions  and  nsorpa- 
tions  of  power.  Then  the  storm  will  be  again 
let  loose  to  gather  its  fury,  and  burst  npcm  our 
heads.  We  have  no  hopes  that  the  agitation  in 
Congress,  this  or  next  year,  wfll  braig  about 
the  union  of  the  South.'' 

Enough  to  show  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and 
the  extraordinary  and  uigustifiable  means  osed 
by  the  leaders  to  mislead  and  exasperate  the 
people.  The  great  effort  vras  to  get  a  ^  South- 
em  Congress"  to  assemble, according  tothecdl 
of  the  Nashville  convention.  The  aasembling  of 
that  "Congress"  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
progress  of  disunion.  It  fidled.  At  the  head 
of  the  States  which  had  the  merit  of  sU^pixiig 
it,  was  Georgia— the  greatest  of  the  South- 
eastern Atlantic  States.  At  the  head  of  the 
presses  which  did  most  for  the  Unicm,  was  the 
National  Intelligencer  at  Washington  City,  long 
edited  by  Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton,  and  now  as 
earnest  against  Southern  disunion  in  1860  as 
they  were  against  the  Hartford  convention  dis- 
union of  1814. .  The  Nashville  convention,  the 
Southem  Congress,  and  the  Southern  Press 
established  at  Washington,  were  the  seqaence 
and  interpretation  (so  fiur  as  its  disunion-design 
needed  interpretation),  of  the  Southem  address 
drawn  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  last  speedi,  so  tu 
as  it  might  need  interpretation,  received  it  soon 
after  his  death  in  a  posthumous  publication  of 
his  political  writings,  abounding  with  passages 
to  show  that  the  Union  was  a  mistakpi — ^the 
Southern  States  ought  not  to  have  entered  into 
it,  and  should  not  now  re-enter  it,  if  out  ci  it, 
and  that  its  continuance  was  impossible  as  thingi 
stood:  Thus: 

^  All  this  has  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
hostile  to  the  continuance  of  this  Union,  and 
the  duration  of  the  government  Alienation  is 
succeeding  to  attachment,  and  hostile  feelings  to 
alienation ;  and  these,  in  turn,  will  be  followed 
by  reyolution,  or  a  disruption  of  the  Uni<H^ 
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unless  timelj  prevented,  fiut  this  cannot  be 
done  hj  restoring  the  goyemment  to  iU  federal 
chtracter^-howeyer  necessary  that  may  bo  as  a 
first  step.  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  un- 
done. The  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions has  been  permanently  destroyed  by  the 
measures  above  stated.  The  Northern  section, 
in  consequence,  will  ever  concentrate  within 
itself  the  two  minorities  of  which  the  govern- 
ment is  composed ;  and  should  the  Southern  be 
excluded  from  all  the  territories,  now  acquired, 
or  to  be  hereafter  acquired^  it  will  soon  have 
BO  decided  a  preponderance  m  the  sovemment 
and  the  Union,  as  to  be  able  to  mould  the  con- 
stitution to  its  pleasure.  Against  this  the  res- 
toration of  ihe  federal  character  of  the  govern- 
ment can  furnish  no  remedy.  So  long  as  it  con- 
tinues there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  weaker  sec- 
tion. It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger 
and  the  hoetiU  section,  the  power  to  crush  her 
and  her  inttUutions  ;  and  leaves  no  alternative 
but  to  resist^  or  sink  down  into  a  colonial  con- 
dition. This  must  be  the  consequence,  if  some 
effectual  and  impropriate  remedy  is  not  applied. 
''The  nature  of  the  disMse  is  sucl^  that 
nothing  can  reach  it^  short  of  some  organic 
change — a  change  whi<m  will  so  modify  the  con- 
stitution as  to  give  to  the  weaker  section,  in 
some  one  form  or  another,  a  negative  on  the 
action  oi  the  government  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  protect  the  weaker^  and  restore  har- 
mony and  tranquillity  to  the  Union  by  arresting 
effectually  the  tendency  of  the  dominant  section 
to  oppress  the  weaker.  When  the  constitution 
was  formed,  the  impression  was  strong  that  the 
tendency  to  conflict  would  be  between  the 
lar^r  and  smaller  States;  and  effectual  pro- 
visions were  accordingly  made  to  guard  against, 
it  But  experience  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
mistake;  and  that  instead  of  being  as  was 
then  supposed,  the  conflict  is  between  the  two 
great  sections  which  are  so  strongly  distin- 
guished by  their  institutions,  geographical 
character,  productions  and  pursuits.  Had  this 
been  then  as  clearly  perceived  as  it  now  is,  the 
same  jealoui^  which  so  vigilantly  watched  and 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  the  larser  States 
oppressing  the  smaller,  would  have  tu:en  equal 
precaution  to  guard  against  the  same  danger 
between  the  two  sections.  It  is  for  u#,  who  see 
and  feel  it,  to  do,  what  the  framers  <tf  the  con- 
stitution would  have  done,  had  ^ley  possessed 
the  knowledge,  in  this  respect,  whidi  experience 
has  given  to  us;  that  is,  to  provide  agamst  the 
dangers  which  the  system  has  practically  de- 
veloped; and  which,  had  they  been  foreseen  at 
the  time,  and  left  without  guard,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  prevented  the  States  forming 
the  Southern  section  of  the  confederacy,  from 
ever  agreeing  to  the  constitution ;  and  which, 
under  like  dicumstances.  were  they  now  out  of, 
would  for  ever  prevent  tnem  entering  into  the 
Union.  How  the  constitution  could  best  be 
modified,  so  as  to  effect  the  olject^  can  only  be 
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authoritatively  determined  by  the  amending 
power.  It  may  bo  done  in  various  ways. 
Among  others,  it  might  be  effected  through  a 
re-organization  of  tS&  Executive  Department ; 
so  that  its  powers,  instead  of  being  vested,  as 
they  now  are,  in  a  single  officer,  should  be 
vested  in  two,  to  be  so  elected,  as  tnat  the  two 
should  bo  constituted  the  spiecial  organs  and 
representatives  of  the  respective  sections  in  the 
Executive  Department  of  ihe  government ;  and 
requiring  etvcL  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  become  laws.  One  might 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of  matters 
connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  and  the  other,  of  such  as  were  con- 
nected with  its  domestic  institutions:  the 
selection  to  be  decided  by  lot  Indeed  it  ma^ 
be  doubted,  whether  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution did  not  commit  a  great  mistake^  in  con^ 
stituting  a  single,  instead  of  a  plural  executive. 
Nay^  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  a  single 
magistrate,  invested  with  all  the  powers  pro- 
perly appertaining  to  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  government,  as  is  the  President  is  com- 
patible with  the  permanence  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment ;  especially  in  a  wealthy  and  populous 
community,  with  a  large  revenue,  and  a  nume- 
rous body  of  officers  and  employees.  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment so  constituted  which  has  long  endured. 
Even  ours,  thus  fiu*^  fhmishes  no  evi<knce  m  its 
fiivor,  and  not  a  little  against  it:  for,  to  it  the 
present  disturbed  and  dangerous  state  of  things, 
which  threaten  the  country  with  monarchy  or 
disunion^  may  be  justly  attributed." 

The  observing  reader,  who  may  have  looked 
over  the  two  volumes  of  this  View,  in  noting 
the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation,  and  its 
successive  alleged  causes  for  disunion,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  celerity  with  whkh 
these  causes,  each  in  its  turn,  as  soon  as  re- 
moved, has  been  succeeded  by  another,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  until,  at  last,  they  terminate  in  a 
cause  which  ignores  them  all,  and  find  a  new 
reason  for  disunion  in  the  constitution  itself! 
in  that  constitution,  the  protection  of  which 
had  been  invoked  as  sufficient,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  alleged  ^  aggressions  and  encroach- 
ments." In  1835,  when  the  first  agitation  mani- 
festo, and  call  for  a  Southern  convention,  and 
invocation  to  unity  and  concert  of  action,  came 
forth  m  the  Charleston  Mercury,  entitled  *^  The 
CrisU^^  the  cause  of  disunion  was  then  in  the 
abolition  societies  established  in  some  of  the 
free  States,  and  which  these  States  were  required 
to  suppress.  Then  came  the  abolition  petitioiis 
presented  in  Congress;  then  the  mail  trans- 
mission of  incendiary  publications;  then  tho 
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abolition  of  Blavery  in  the  District  of  Colombia ; 
then  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States ;  then  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
Oregon;  then  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  then  the 
admission  of  California  with  a  free  oonstttu- 
tion.  Each  of  these,  m  its  day,  was  a  cause  of 
disunion,  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  Southern  convention,  forming  a  sub- 
confederacy,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  effecting  the  disimion  by  establishing  a 
commercial  non-intercourse  with  the  free  States. 
After  twenty  years'  agitation  upon  these  points, 
they  are  all  given  up.  The  constitution,  and 
the  Union,  were  found  to  be  a  ^  mistake  "  from 
the  beginning — an  error  in  their  origin,  and  an 
impossibility  in  their  future  existence,  and  to 
be  amended  into  another  impossibility,  or  broken 
up  at  once. 

The  r^ular  inauguration  of  this  slavery  agi- 
tation dates  fit>m  the  year  1835 ;  but  it  had 
commenced  two  years  before,  and  in  this  way : 
nullification  and  disunion  had  commenced  in 
1830  upon  complaint  against  protective  tariff. 
That  being  put  down  in  1833  under  President 
Jackson's  prodamation  and  enei^tlc  measures, 
was  immediately  substituted  by  the  slavery  agi- 
tation. Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  went  home  from 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  told  his 
friends,  ThcU  the  South  could  never  be  united 
against  the  North  on  the  tariff  question — that 
the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana  would  keep 
her  out — and  that  the  hoMs  of  Southern  union 
must  be  shifted  to  the  slave  question.  Then 
all  the  papers  in  his  interest,  and  especially  the 
one  at  Washington,  published  by  Mr.  Duff 
Green,  dropped  tariff  agitation,  and  commenced 
upon  slavery;  and,  in  two  years,  had  the  agi- 
tation ripe  for  inauguration  on  the  slavery 
question.  And,  in  tracing  this  agitation  to  its 
present  stage,  and  to  comprehend  its  rationale, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  old  tariff  disunion ;  and  {referred 
because  more  available. 

In  June,  1833,  at  the  first  transfer  of  South- 
em  agitation  fh)m  tariff  to  slavery,  Mr.  Madi- 
son wrote  to  Mr.  Clay : 

"It  is  painful  to  see  the  unceasing  efforts  to 
alarm  the  South,  by  imputations  against  the 
North  of  unconstitutional  designs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  You  are  right,  I  have  no 
doubtj  in  believing  that  no  such  intermeddling 
disposition  exists  in  the  body  of  our  Northern 
brethren.      Their   good  faith  is  sufficiently 


guaranteed  by  the  interest  they  have  as  ner- 
chants,  as  ship-owners,  and  as  mamrfactyrtrs, 
in  preserving  a  union  with  the  slaveholding 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  what  madness  m 
the  South  to  look  for  greater  sojety  in  dis- 
union.  It  would  be  worse  than  jumping  itds 
the  fire  for  fear  of  the  frying-pan.  The  dan- 
ger from  the  alarms  is,  mat  pride  and  resent- 
ment excited  by  them  may  be  an  overmattk 
for  the  dictates  of  prudence;  and  favor  ike 
project  of  a  Southern  convention^  insidiomdy 
revived,  as  promising  by  its  counsels  the  best 
security  against  grievances  of  every  khsd 
from  the  North:^ 

Nullification,  secession,  and  disnniofn  were 
considered  by  Mr.  Madison  as  synonymous 
terms,  dangerous  to  the  Union  as  fire  to  pow- 
der, and  the  danger  increasmg  in  all  the  South- 
em  States,  even  Tir^nia.  ^  Look  at  Virginia 
herself  and  read  in  the  Gazettes,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  popular  meetings,  the  figure 
which  the  anarchical  principle  now  makes,  in 
contrast  with  the  scouting  reception  given  to 
it  bitt  a  short  time  ago,^^  Mr.  Madison  scflaoed 
himself  with  the  belief  that  this  heresy  would 
not  reach  a  majority  of  the  States;  but  he  had 
his  misgivings,  and  wrote  them  down  m  tlK 
same  paper,  entitled,  ^*  Memorandum  on  nullifi- 
cation," written  in  his  last  days  and  published 
after  his  death.  "  But  a  susceptibility  of  the 
contagion  in  the  Southern  States  is  visible, 
and  the  danger  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
sympathy  arising  from  known  causes^  and 
the  inculcated  impression  of  a  permanent  in- 
compatibility of  interests  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  power  of  pop- 
ular leaders^  aspiring  to  the  highest  stations, 
to  unite  the  South  on  some  critical  occasion, 
in  a  course  that  will  end  in  creating  a  theatre 
of  great  though  inferior  extent.  In  pursuing 
this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious  step  is 
nullification — the  next,  secession — and  the  last, 
a  farewell  separation.  How  near  has  this 
course  been  lately  exemplified  !  andthedanger 
of  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or  some  other 
quarter,  may  be  increased  by  an  vncrease  of 
restless  aspirants,  and  by  the  increasing  im- 
practicability of  retaining  in  the  Union  a 
large  and  cemented  section  against  its  wHlJ' 
— So  wrote  Mr.  Madison  in  the  year  1836,  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last  of  his 
life.  He  wrote  with  the  pen  of  inspiration,  and 
the  heart  of  a  patriot,  and  with  a  soul  vfiudk 
filled  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  imprisoned  ia 
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one  half  of  it  He  was  a  Southern  man !  bat 
his  Southern  home  could  not  blind  his  mental 
Tision  to  the  origin,  design,  and  consequences 
of  the  slayery  agitation.  He  gives  to  that  agi- 
tation, a  Southern  origin — to  that  design,  a  dis- 
union end— to  that  end,  disastrous  consequences 
both  to  the  South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  dead.  Peace  to  his  manes. 
But  he  has  left  his  disciples  who  do  not  admit 
of  peace !  who  ^ruA  tn"  where  their  master 
^^ feared  to  treadJ^  He  recoiled  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  Missouri  compromise :  thej  ex- 
punge it  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
bloodshed  in  dyil  strife:  they  demand  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  prepare  arms  for  civil  war. 


CHAPTEB  CXCIX. 

THE  8ITPBEME  OOUBT:  ITS  JUDGES,  OLEBK,  AT- 
T0RNBT-GENEBAL8.  BEPOBTBBS  AND  MAB- 
8HALS  D(7BINO  THE  PERIOD  TREATED  OF  IN 
THIS  YOLUMK 

Chief  Justice:  —  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  of 
Maryland,  ^>pointed  in  1836 :  continues,  1850. 

Justices  : — Joseph  Story,  of  Massachusetts, 
appointed,  1811 :  died  1845. — John  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  appointed,  1829 :  continues,  1850.— ^Fames 
M.  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  appointed,  1835 :  con- 
tinues, 1850. — John  Catroti,  of  Tennessee,  ap- 
pointed, 1837:  continues,  1850.— Levi  Wood- 
bury, of  New  Hampshire,  appointed,  1845 :  con- 
tinues, 1850. — Robert  C.  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania^ 
appointed,  1846 :  continues,  1850. 

Attornet-Gekskals  : — Heniy  D.  Gilpin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed,  1840.— John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  appointed,  1841. — ^Hugh 
S.  Leg^u^,  of  South  Carolina,  appointed,  1841. 
— John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  appointed,  1843. — 
John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  appomted,  1846. 
—Nathan  Cliffoid,  of  Maine,  appointed,  1846.— 
Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  appointed,  1848. 
— Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  appointed, 
1849.— John  J.  Crittend^  of  Kentucky,  i^- 
p<Hnted,  1850. 

Clere  :— William  Thomas  Carroll,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  ^)pointed,  1827:  con- 
tinues, 1850. 

Reporters  op  Decisions  : — Richard  Peters, 
jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed,  1828.— Beiya- 


min  C.  Howard,  appointed,  1843:  continues, 
1850. 

Marshals:— Alexander  Hunter,  appointed, 
1834.  — Robert  Wallace,  appointed,  1848.— 
Richard  Wallach,  appointed,  1849. 


GHAPTEB   CC. 

OONCLUBION. 

I  HAVE  finished  the  View  which  I  proposed  to 
take  of  the  Thirty  Years'  working  of  the  federal 
government  during  the  time  that  I  was  a  part 
of  it — a  task  undertaken  for  a  useftd  purpose, 
and  faithfully  executed,  whether  the  object  of 
the  undertaking  has  been  attained  or  not.  The 
preservation  of  what  good  and  wise  men  gave 
us,  has  been  the  object ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
has  been  a  duty  of  necessity  to  show  the  evil,  as 
well  as  the  good,  that  I  have  seen,  both  of  men 
and  measures.  The  good,  I  have  exultingly  ex- 
hibited I  happy  to  show  it^  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  posterity:  the  evil,  I  have 
stintedly  exposed,  only  for  correction,  and  for 
the  warning  example. 

I  have  seen  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government  tried  at  many  points,  and  al- 
ways found  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. Two  other  trials,  now  going  on,  remain 
to  be  decided  to  settle  the  question  of  that  capa- 
city. 1.  The  election  of  President  I  and  whether 
that  election  is  to  be  governed  by  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  or  to  become  the 
spoil  of  intrigue  and  corruption?  2.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  nationality !  and  whether  it 
is  to  remain  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  lead- 
ing to  harmony  and  fraternity ;  or,  divide  into 
sectionalism,  ending  in  hate,  alienation,  separa- 
tion and  dvil  war  ? 

An  irresponsible  body  (chiefly  self-consti- 
tuted, and  mainly  dominated  by  professional 
office-seekers  and  office-holders)  have  usurped 
the  election  of  President  (for  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  election,  so  far  as  the  party  is  con- 
cerned) ;  and  always  making  it  with  a  view  to 
their  own  profit  in  the  monopoly  of  office  and 
plunder. 

A  sectional  question  now  divides  the  Union, 
arraying  one-half  against  the  other,  becoming 
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more  exaspented  dailj — ^which  his  alrei^ 
destroyed  the  benefits  of  the  UnioD,  and 
which,  unless  cheoked,  will  also  destroy  its 
form. 

Confederate  republics  are  short-lived — ^the 
shortest  in  the  whole  family  of  goremments. 
Two  diseases  beset  them — oormpt  election  of 
the  cbief  magistrate,  when  elective ;  sectional 
contention,  when  interest  or  ambition  are  at 
issue.  Our  confederacy  is  now  laboring  under 
both  diseases :  and  the  body  of  the  people,  now 
as  always,  honest  in  sentiment  and  patriotic  in 
design,  remain  unconscious  of  the  dangei^-and 


even  become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their 
destroyers. 

If  what  is  written  in  these  chapters  shall  con- 
tribute to  open  thdr  eyes  to  these  dangers,  and 
rouse  them  to  the  resumption  of  theb  electoral 
pririleges  and  the  suppression  of  sectional  con- 
tention, then  this  View  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain.  If  not^  the  writer  wilT  still 
have  one  consolati<m — ^the  knowledge  of  the 
fkct  that  he  has  labored  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  blesnngs  of 
that  Union  and  self-government  which  wise  and 
good  men  gave  us. 


THE   END. 
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